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BOTANY. 


BoTAKTf  dcnVing  its  name  from  tbe  Greek  word 
/kmmf  gnua,  is  that  b'ranch  of  natural  science,  which 
tcathm  us  tbe  propertieSf  relation  a,  and  general  ceco- 
msmf  of  what  m  usually  call<?d  the  vegetable  kinsiiom, 
asd  whicht  at  the  same  time,  liy  presenting  tne  in* 
imciieTable  individuals  of  which  this  kingdom  consists, 
ia  «  form  of  arrangenaent  that  brings  them  easily 
fritliai  tbe  reach  of  our  comprehension,  enables  us  in 
practice,  both  to  designate  them  by  their  proper 
amei,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  what  is  known  cod- 
cefning  their  medical  or  cccooomical  u&es.. 

History- 

That  men  were  led,  from  the  earliest  timea,  to  pay 
ioaie  attention  to  the  herbs  and  trees  growing  spon- 
(tpcoosly  around  them,  is  a  circumstance  so  natural 
as  liardly  to  require  that  we  should  say  any  thing  in 
proof  of  it.  Their  dependence  on  the  vegetable 
kaogxlom  for  a  part  cf  their  food,  at  well  as  their  in- 
oale  desire  to  improve  their  situation,  could  not  fail, 
even  in  the  least  favourable  state  of  society,  to  make 
tlirai  diatinguish  a  few  such  plants  as  they  had  found 
to  be  useful,  in  order  to  their  afterwards  having  re- 
courae  to  them.  And  in  proportion  as  civihzation 
advanced,  and  property^  now  recognised,  began  to  be 
put  under  the  protection  of  law,  the  inducements  to 
extend  their  discoveries  in  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  promised  to  be  of  so  much  advantage  to  them, 
would  continue  to  multiply.  A  spirit  of  inquiry, 
provoked  by  self-interest,  and  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  security  in  what  regards  possession,  would 
,  ocgin  to  manifest  itself.  The  ornamental  and  un^ 
cofiisnon,  as  well  as  the  medicinal  and  more  necessary 
tnbt%  of  vegetables,  which  are,  of  course^  the  first 
objects  of  attention  in  the  earlier  penods  of  society, 
would  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  sought  after 
aad  cultivated;  and  the  catalogue  of  discovery,  which 
fcad  Imbcrto  consisted  of  httle  else  than  a  few  rude 
wmmK$»  muld  gradually  assume  a  more  enlarged  and 
isleresting  form* 

f  01^  IV.  FAftT  X* 


At  length,  when  a  state  of  independence  had  le-  Botany, 
cured  to  individuals  a  sufficient  portion  of  unoccupied  ^^  ^i  m* 
time,  curiosity  would  naturally  lake  a  wider  ranee  ; 
and  the  sum  of  that  knowledge,  which  till  now  bad 
been  chiefiy  the  result  of  accident,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
confined  sort  of  obserration,  would  receive  freouent 
additions  from  the  labours  of  JM^  ^^^  devoted  them- 
selves, from  choice,  to  the  budSbs  of  inquiry.  New 
planes  would  be  collected ;  the  habit  and  virtues  of 
such  as  were  already  known,  would  be  carefully  ex- 

{>lored ;  and  the  result  of  these  researches,  being  at 
ength  committed  to  writing,  along  with  the  facta 
^^vna  circumstances  which  had  been  otherwise  brought 
to  light,  would  constitute  the  'first  proper  rudimentt 
of  botanical  biitory. 

Such,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  been  the  usual  Early  ffii- 
progress  of  discovery.    And  on  looking  back  to  that  ^^^  ^^  ^**' 

Eeriod  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  which  we  are  re-  ^^^* 
frring,  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  degree  to  which 
those  whcf  enjoyed  any  facilities  of  £tudy,  had  pushed 
their  acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  was 
often  considerable.  Among  the  J«ws,  for  instance, 
Moses  and  Solomon,  wht>  bved  comparatively  in  the 
infant  state  of  science,  bestowed  much  attention  on 
plants ;  and  by  way  of  giving  us  some  idea  of  the 
attainments  which  the  latter,  more  especially,  bad 
made  in  this  sort  of  knowledge,  it  is  said  in  scripture 
that  ^*  he  spoke  of  trees  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
even  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall," 
Among  the  Pc^ians,  in  like  manner,  Zoroaster,  iheir 
celebrated  lawgiver,  was  extensively  conversant  with 
botanical  studies  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  He* 
siod,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Crateras;  but  more  par- 
ticularly of  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  among  the 
Greeks. 

Of  botany,  as  a  science,  there  is,  however,  little  or  Lahoari 
nothing  on  record  that  has  come  down  to  our  times,  of  Theo- 
except  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  of  Aristotle,  of  an  ph"Hu«- 
oldcr  date  than  the  age  of  Theophrastus.  This  ele^  j^^  «». 
gant  scholar,  who  was  born  at  Eresium  in  the  island  di^ 
of  I^esbos,  about  371  years  befott  Christ,  was  the  A.aS6t. 
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favourite  disciple  of  Aristotle,  a  philosopher,  whose 
ardent  and  comprehensive  mind,  had  left  scarcely  any 
thing  unexplored  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  T<^ 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  derived  from  the  lessons 
of  such  a  master,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  an  inva- 
luable library,  which  that  master,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed to  him,  as  his  successor  in  the  Peripatetic 
school,  Theophrastus  added  the  result  of  much  per- 
sonal observation.  And  when  he  was  now  advanced 
in  life,  and  had  thrown  his  materials  into  that  form 
which  aiipeared  to  him  most  eligible,  he  at  length 
favoureothc  world  with  a  philosophical  wofk  on  his 
favoi/rite  subject,  entitled  m^t  ^vtetr  *o-r«j<«j,  or  the 
History  of  Plants.  The  greater  part  of  this  publi- 
cation, into  which  he  introduced  a  description  of  500 
plants,  is  still  extant ;  but  as  he  adopted  no  better 
principles  of  arrangement  than  the  variaUvjidiRW  which 
soil,  size,  lactescence,  and  oeconomical  nses  suggest, 
its  merit  in  these  days  is  considered  as  arising  chiefly 
from  the  scientific  and  classical  views  which  it  givog  us 
of  the  structure  and  general  oeconomy  of  vegetable. 

About  400  years  afterwards,  he  was  followed  in  the 
same  course  of  observation  and  study  by  Dioscorides, 
a  native  of  Cilicia,  but  of  Grecian  extraction.  After 
having  made  several  extensive  joumi^s  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia,  and  spared  no  pains  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  nanoes  and  virtues  of  all  the  ^ants 
that  were  then  known,  this  diligent  botaniit  puolish- 
ed  an  account  of  600,  distributed,  from  their  ofiicinal 
qnalities,  into  the  fbur  classes  of  aromatic,  vinous^ 
medicinsJ,  and  aliofHlKary  vegetables,  Bnt 'thon|^h 
his  descriptions  are  lAlirate  and  more  comprehensive 
than  his  predecessors,  his  principles  of  arrangement 
are  scarcely  less  objectionable  ;  and  it  may  be  addedy 
that  he  wrote  particularly  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  lived  but  a  few  years  after 
Dioscorides,  and  who  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  his 
love  of  knowledge  in  an  attempt  to  approach  Mount 
Vesuvius  immediately  after  an  eruption,  devoted-  his 
attention,  among  other  things,  to  plants.  In  the 
course  of  his  History  of  the  JVorldf  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a  compilation  of  all  that  was  known  to  the 
ancients  on  the  subject  of  natural  histofy,  he  hat 

g'vcn  us  some  account  of  upwards  of  1000  species, 
at,  as  we  might  naturally  expect  in  a  compilation 
from  authors  of  various  itierity  his  (acts  and  descrip- 
tions are  often  inaccurate,  and  mixed  with  a  good 
deal  of  extraneous  matter ;  and  his  whole  work,  so 
far  as  he  treats  of  plants,  is  so  devoid  of  order,  that 
the  only  distinction  which  he  makes  use  of  is,  the 
obvious,  but  very  uncertain  one,  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  downwards,  for  the  space 
of  several  hundred  years,  we  scarcely  read  of  any  per- 
son who  made  a  figure  as  a  botanist.  The  study  of 
the  science  was  either  whoU;^  nefflected,  or  pursued 
only  by  a  few  insulated  individuals,  without  any  ideas 
of  method,  or  advantage  from  the  labours  of  their 
predecessors.  In  Arabia,  it  is  true,  an  attempt  was 
made,  about  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  to  bring 
it  into  repute,  by  Serapis,  Kazis,  Avicenna,  and 
others ;  who,  for  this  purpose,  translated  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  authors,  and  made  various  compilations 
from  them.  But,  in  the  western  world,  the  birth- 
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place  heretofore  of  genius  and  learning,  improvement 
of  every  kind  was  arrested ;  society  was  put  back 
from  its  natural  course,  and  a  darkness  that  migiit 
be  felt  succeeding  every  where  the  ravages  of  those 
numerous  hords  of  barbarians  that  poured  in  upon 
the  Roman  empire,  extinguislied  for  ages  the  very 
glimmerings  of  science.  It  was  only  about  the  be- 
ginning'Ot  the  sixteenth  ccntur)',  that  a  taste  for  bo- 
tany, keeping  pace  with  the  revival  of  learning,  be- 
gan to  be  again  cultivated,  l^he  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus, Pliny,  Avicenna,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
wen  translated,  and  given  to  the  public  with  the 
notes  and  illustrations  of  several  learned  commenta- 
tors. And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stock  of  know- 
ledge contained  in  them  was  enlarged,  and  by  de- 
grees reduced  into  a  more  convenient  form  by  the  la- 
'  haan  oi  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
original  observation. 

Otto  Brunfels,  a  native  of  Mentz,  who  died  in 
153+  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  gone  to 
practise  medicine,  was  the  person  who  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  respect,  having  publish- 
ed, four  years  before  his  death,  a  work  containing 
the  fruit  of  his  own  researches,  in  two  vols,  folio,  il- 
histrated  withciitSywliichhc  entitled,  HutotiaPian" 
iarum  ArgcatoratL  A  short  while  after,  Hierony- 
mus  Bock,  or  Tragus,  as  he  is  generally  called,  a 
German,  who  was-l^m  in  11-98,  and  died  in  1554^ 
published  a  history  of  plants  rn  his  Krenierbuchf  into 
which  he  introduced  pretty  accurate  descriptions  of 
800  species,  arranged  according  to  their  habit,  size, 
and  figure,  and  accompanied  with  cuts ;  which,  like 
those  of  Brunfels,  are,  however,  rude,  and  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of  engraving.  Eu- 
ricus  Cordus,  and  his  son  Valerius,  who  were  natives 
of  Hesse,  and  nearly  contemporaries  of  Tragus,  were 
rather  eminent  for  their  labours  in  illustrating  the 
descriptions  of  their  predecessors,  and  more  especial- 
ly of  the  ancients,  than  for  adding  to  the  sum  of  ori- 
ginal discovery.  Leonard  Fuchsii^s,  however,  a  Ger- 
man,  who  was  bom  in  1501,  and  died  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  was  professor  in  1566, — Peter  Andreas 
MatthioKis,  physician  at  Siena,  in  Italy,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  same  time,  and  had  made  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greek  authors,  but  chiefly  those  of  Dios- 
condes,  in  a  particular  manner  his  study,— Rembeft 
Dodonxus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  latterly  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he 
died  in  1585i<-*-Matthias  de  Lobel,  physician  to  James 
I.  of  Great  Britain,— our  countryman  DrTumer,  au- 
thor of  the  ^Wft^A  Herbal f — and  above  all,  the  celebra- 
ted Charles  L'Ecluse,  or  Clusius,  a  Flemish  botanist, 
who,  after  travelling  through  many  countries,  with 
much  risk,  and  more  than  one  serious  accident  to 
himself,  from  devotedness  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
became  superintendent  of  the  emperor's  gardens  at 
Vienna ;  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  which  hap« 
pened  in  1609,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be  professor 
at  Leyden,— contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
by  their  own  observations,  as  well  as  by  the  improve- 
ments which  they  made  on  the  labours  of  preceding 
writers,  to  the  advancement  of  the  science.  Botany^ 
it  is  true,  had  not  yet  assumed  any  regular  form  ; 
and  the  histories  of  tne  plants  which  they  published, 
consisted  of  little  else  than  descriptions,  more  or  less 
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^r^^i^ntc*.  at  hc\  m:inr  tinconiicefed  tpcciei.     But  6tiU 

y  much  aogracntcd, 

;   for  initcad  of  the 

til  J  532,  we  find, 

^.^dongrus»  published   a 

I,  ^  account  of  1330  ; 

raiii  i  ,  vuL  /,,^;..,    ^r  /  ,1  f^fowfpi //i*/c»nVi  of  CIusiuB, 

|wbdi  appmred  oot  km^  aficr,  taken  in  connection 

imiiU  tbf  writiflgi*  of  Dc  Lcibclf  we  lind  detcrtptions 

I  of  nearly  iHOOmorc- 

Tj  '  t     *   T^     1   j^jj,^  ^j,^  appears  to 

Sin.  ha?L  ,  but  not  no  convcr- 

tS^^  gaut  ,   couinbui  to  ad- 

lfai»c  t  was  his  Pian* 

tamm^  wti.ch  ^pjicaa  '    with 

512   Inrgr  and   very    c  -tadcd 

•kct  takcu  ciiRtiy  iVoiu  Alat- 

ihfo]  T  h.-^nd,  br?:dcs  pii'  i  1518 

00 1>  <.uli|  the 

nimi  ^  ;nvTn;:bccn 

IrsittUted  titto  ditfereot  language 
noR  dian  ihirlT  ediliont,  was  tin 
tmilLed^  C<nHpetiiiium  de  PlaniUf  which  ib  also  cha- 
ficti*«i-^"il  liv  learuing  and  ability.     Dc  Lobel,  who 
'  ^irmi  lions,  but  not  a  very  discrimiiiaLing,  bo- 

tacui*  ......  iini  in  cofijunctkm  with  Pcnd,  3  phy&i- 

ctan  Iff  Fruv€nc«»  the  Nova  SUtjpium  ilistoriat  cou* 
Jtsittuig  deacnpdoDtv  though  ohcn  ciudcly  enough 
•csfMcitcidr  of  many  new  plants»  discovered  by  ihem 

m tbcooufw  r^"--- -■■ -"'  '"  y-- '-^...-^  .^.^^^ 

SfPitxcrlandf  i 

imcli  lifli  published  in  1576,  and  agam  rt'pubhshedt 
in  a  Ic6»  detailed  form,  but  with  many  addu  '  ^, 
borrowed  chiefly  irum  the  wurks  of  ht& 
fpacf^  tinder  the  title  of  Pi  a  nl  arum  I  cones  ^  m  i.:bh 
Sodoasutt  besides  being;  ?he  f^Mthnr  of  tin*  Siir^jitim 
lAlOfTtft  s&hovc  all  other 

tfactl  of  leffl  motr  .cii  to 

.ipr^  uf  Witt^htiug  the  jrC3ence»  by 

itttx  tyle  of  neaincBS  and  accuracy 

in  lits  tigurest  as  well  as  in  hia  descriptions;  and  so 
hr  at  the  labours  of  Clusi us  are  concerned,  we  may  be 
^  l2^  «Uo«lcd  to  aiT*  that  while  he  evincedt  in  every  thing* 
\  1§09b  tlicpowerfe Di  a  auncijor  m titc!,  lie  l>atli  wrote  more^and 
laittlicdL  .and  with  much 

fnuert..^  .. ,--,  ^  „     a.jist  of  the  age 

m  wltidi  li£  lived*  His  various  publications  embra- 
ced ioifte  account  of  almost  aU  that  wan  then  known 
of  tkr  regctable  kiagdona.  But  Mrithout  specifying 
^nj  of  t!"~  '-—'-: pi  the  Rariorum  Plantarum  Hhto- 
\^ia^  alrr.'i  ned,  which  appeared  in  1601,  and 

:  PianUr  r^xiHWi-t^  which  followed  soon  after^  we 
t  co&teat  aurBflvea  with  ratl^r  quoting  what  is 
hatAj  ttmted  by  Willdeuow,  the  present  ablt-  professor 
St  Berliiiv  pattiy  in  the  words  of  Tourncfort,  by  way 
of  givittg  aofoe  general  idea  of  1  id  merit  as 

« bofUniit.     Being  early  drawn  .  i  the  &tudy 

L-ofthclaw,  to  wiiieh  hts  parents  had  dcstiDed  him, 
'try  ao  nnusual  iocdtieas  fof  botanical  pursuits,  "  lie 
iSDdcrtciakt*'  sayi  this  ^ntleman^  ^*  the  most  tedious 
msA  tcuublrsimie  ]onnite>  through  Spain»  Portugal, 
DpGrei^T  I  ilierlands, German y^ and 

ngarr.     h  .ir  he  already  became  af* 


f-^tcd  with  dropsy,  but    was  cured  by  the  uae  of  History* 

cicboricsjp  recommended  to  him  by  Uic  tamous  pbysi-         ^m       ' 
cian   Rondektius.     In  his  Si>lh   year,   in  Spain,   he 
*broke  his  right  arm  close  above  the  elbow,  f*il[ni  - 
with  his  horse  r    ""^   -'^  hi  after  he  had  the  same  ac- 
cident with  hi  h.     In  \m  ,55th  year,  in  Vi- 
enna, he  spraijktv.  i..^  ..ic  foot;  and  etght  years  after* 
wards  dldocated  his  hip.     This   last  dislocation  wa«     « 
ovtilooked  by  his  physician,  and  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  walk  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  crutches. 
'I  '            ^         ^  and  difficulty   he        '     '  ''^  , 
^                          prevented  him  fro 
sary  '.xtrc'Sf,  lo  c<jl               ■'  of  ^vhicij  hu  waii  a^itccL- 
cd  with  a  hemiat  v..                 ^  in   his  ahdom<?n,   and 
c  '     '              ^Uinti*    i 
:                          trt  of  tile 

dcd  1  I  years  pa>.t,  and  u  ,  ;^t- 

supei:  :  over  the  gardens  t  a 

bnrdeH,  he  accepted,  in  the  year 
a?  ^J^^f^^^or  at  JLeyde»»  where  htr 

j;  §aid  thus  much  with  respect  to  ins  history, 
;Js,  *'  Clusins  was  the  gi-eaiest  roao  of  his  age, 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  botany  with  an  enthusu 
abtic  zeal,  and  a  perseverance,  which  was  not  equal* 
ltd  by  any  preceding  philosophers,  nor  by  any  of  liii 
followers.  His  works  shew  us  the  great  botanistf 
and  they  will  alwavs  remain  valuable  and  indispensa# 

I  J,.  ,,. .  ^'^ATj,  The  cuts  annexed  to  tliem  are  neat, 
^  dtt^inct,  and  his  (^ascriptions  masterly*     It 

^;.v)  that  a  man  of  so  great  merit  should  have 
.'d  so  much,  and  even  become  the  tirst  martyr 
iur  outaoy." 

Another  very  eminent  person  of  this  period,  whom  Gesner* 
it  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to  take  particular  notice  ^^  ^^^*^' 
of,  both  on  account  of  his  vast  acquaintance  with  ^^^  ^^^'* 
every  branch  of  natural  history,  and  especially  for 
the  improvements  which  he  had  intended  to  intro* 
duce  into  the  science  of  botany,  was  Conrad  Gesner. 
He  was  born  at  Zurich  in  Switscerland,  in  the  year 
15 IG,  and  while  he  was  yet  hardlv  more  than  a  ooy* 
discovered  an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
the  powers  of  an  almost  universal  genius,  accompa* 
nicd  with  an  industry  and  perseverance  which  nothing 
could  appah  Having  been  early  accustomed  by  an 
uncle  ol  the  name  of  John  Friccius,  who  bad  a  similar 
predilection,  to  wander  over  his  native  mountains,  and 
examhie  what  struck  him  as  new  and  unusual  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  he 
continued  through  life,  amid  innumerable  other  stu- 
dies, to  bestow  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  thia 
favourite  pursuit.  Besides  making  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  flora  round  Lausanne,  Basle,  and 
Zurich,  where  he  successively  resided,  he  extended 
his  researches  by  degrees  over  the  rest  of  his  native 
country,  and  particularly  over  the  Alps;  being  in 
the  habit,  wc  arc  told,  of  making  some  botanical  ex- 
cursion through  one  pari  or  another  of  it,  ahnost 
every  vear.  He  likewise  visited  France  and  Italy  ; 
and  wherever,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  hap* 
pened  to  find  plants  which  he  had  not  seen  before, 

I I  ted  them,  or  eudcavourcd  to  have  them  coi- 
V  iue  and  cultivated  \i\  his  garden.  Having 
ill  tills  way,  or  by  the  good  offices  of  many  who  had 
h?ard  of  hia  singular  mtrit,^aiid  admired  him^  pi'O-^ 
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niviorf.  cured  leveral  hundred  plants,  wbich  were  not  men* 
•  -'  tioned  by  ihe  ancienU*  nor  by  any  preceding  writer  j 
and  having  aJso  made  numerous  expertmenti  to  dia« 
cover  their  virtues,  he  wjis  proceedings  uith  the  aid 
of  eminent  arlials,  to  prepare  a  virork  on  the  subject 
which  might  be  worthy  of  the  public  eye*  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  when  he  bad  got  readv  upwards 
»  -of  2000  very  neatly  executed  figures,  and  was  now 
almost  on  tlie  point  of  sending  the  fruft  of  thirty 
years  labour  and  study  to  the  pressi  he  was  seized 
with  the  plague,  which  was  tlien  raging  at  Zurich, 
and  died  soon  after  in  his  Museum,  where  he  had 
been  canicd  at  his  own  desire,  when  he  found  his 
end  approaching,  m  1565;  having  only  readied  the 
age  or  49,  and  being  nevcrtficlciSi  to  use  the  words  of 
Toumefort,  the  father  of  natural  history  in  all  iu  dc* 
partments.  HisMSS.  relating  to  botany,  though  com- 
«iitled  with  particular  dipections  tothechargeofonein 
whom  he  reposed  confidence,  were  never  made  pubhc; 
and  those  elegant  hgures,  which  he  had  left  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  own  works,  were  after- 
wards surrrptitiously  made  use  of  in  several  instances, 
to  adorn  and  recommend  the  pubhcations  of  others* 
Instead,  however,  of  tracing  their  fate,  or  of  pronoun- 
cing any  opinion  upon  what  he  did  publish  on  the 
general  subject  of  botany,  which  was  not  very  consi- 
derable,  we  rather  hasten  to  add,  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  our  bringing  him  forward  so  con- 
spicuously in  this  place,,  is,  to  present  htm  in  what 
will  ever  be  an  interesting  point  of  view,  as  the  origi- 
nal  contriver  of  systematic  arrangement.  In  the  year 
1560,  this  skilful  observer,  whom  Haller  elegantly 
characterises,  when  he  styles  him,  vir  animot  laborCf 
ingenioque  pat  iter  eximiuSf  suggested  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  botany,  advantage  might  be 
taken  of  the  parts  ol  fructification.  That  he  under- 
stood the  doctrine  of  what  is  now  called  the  sexual 
system,  and  the  necessary  connection  which  it 
supposes  between  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  in  order  to 
the  perfection  of  the  latter,  we  an*  not  prepared  to 
say,  because  he  never  explained  his  ideas  at  any  length 
to  the  public.  But  still  he  knew,  what  long  obser- 
vation must  have  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  seed 
was  necessary  to  the  reproduction  of  the  vegetable, 
and  was  always  preceded,  m  one  form  or  anotnery  by 
the  flower.  And  as  th'.'se  parts,  besides  being  of 
course  the  most  essential  and  interesting,  are  at  the 
same  time  possessed  of  considerable  variety,  he,  na- 
turally enough,  conceived  that  plantf  migltt  be  so 
distributed  into  groupes  or  classes,  by  characters 
drawn  from  them,  as  to  be  viewed  to  more  advantage, 
and  brouglit  more  readily  under  the  command  of  the 
mind  for  any  useful  purpose,  than  in  the  vague  and  in- 
sulated way  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto  treated 
of. 
Cxsalpi-  Proceeding  upon  this  idea,   Dr  Andrew  Cacsalpt- 

uui.  imj^  -I  Florentine,  some  time  professor  of  botany  at 

•Bicd  mis!*  Padua,  and  afterwards  ^Hysician  to  Clement  Vllf. 
*  at   Rome,  made  the  first  attempt  at  systematic  ar- 

rangement. In  his  work  De  Plantis^  pubhshed  at 
Florence  in  1583,  he  distributed  the  plants,  which  he 
has  described  in  it  to  the  number  of  15'20,  into  15 
classes,  of  which  the  distinguishing  characters  were 
ukejt  frgm  (he  fruitt    His  classes  were  af  fgllQw^ ; 
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J.  ArboreS}  corculo  ex  apicc  seminii. 
2.  .  .  •  «  .   corculo  a  basi  seminis. 
%  Herbsc,  ftolitariis  seminibus. 

4.  •  .  .  ^  .  solitariis  baccis. 

5.  *  «  .  .  •  flohtariis  capsulis. 
6 binid  seminibus, 

7 •  binis  capsulis. 

8.  ....  .  triplici  principio,  fibrosse. 

9.  .  triplici  principio,  bulbosae. 

10.  ,  quatenris  seminibus. 

11,  .   .       .  .  pi uribus  seminibus,  Anthemides* 
12 pluribus  seminibus,  Cichoracex^. 

seu  Acantacese. 

13 flore  communi. 

14-.  ....  .  foUicuhs. 

15 flare  fructuque  carentcf. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  method  of  Cacsalpinus^ 
it  appears,  that  he  set  out  by  making  a  distinction, 
common  enough  long  after  hi»  time,  between  trees 
and  herbs  ;  and  that  he  distributed  the  species  of  the 
first  grand  division  into  two  classes,  according  as 
the  corculum  or  germ  is  situated  at  the  point  of  the 
seed,  as  in  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  wahiut,  sumach,  and 
cherry  ; — or  at  the  base  of  it,  as  in  the  fig,  apple,  ta- 
marind,  mulberry,  fir,  cypress,  and  jumper.  The  spe- 
cies of  tike  second  grand  division  again  he  formed  in- 
to 13  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seeds, 
seed  vessels,  and  the  mternal  divisions  of .  their  ca- 
vities. The  third  class,  for  instance,  was  made  to 
consist  of  those  plants  w^hich  have  a  single  naked  seed 
only,  as  valerian,  nettle,  hop,  and  the  grasses ;  the 
fourth,  of  those  which  have  a  single  undivided  berry, 
or  pulpy  seed  vessel,  with  several  seeds,  as  cucumberi 
honey  suckle,  deadly  night- shade,  and  briony  ;  and 
the  hfth,  of  those  which  have  a  single  undivided  cap- 
sule, or  dry  seed-vessel,  as  pink,  primrose,  swallow- 
wort,  and  the  papiLonaceous  flowers.  The  sixth 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  was  made  to  consist  of  those 
plants  which  have  two  naked  seeds;  and  the  aeveothi 
of  those  which  have  a  twofold  seed  vessel,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  two 
cells,  as  mercury,  speedwell,  agrimony , and  the  stellated 
flowers.  The  eighth  and  ninth  classes  were  made  to 
comprehend  those  plants  which  have  a  triple  seed  ves- 
sel, or  a  seed  vessel  divided  internally  into  three  cells ; 
the  plants  of  the  former  being  more  immediately  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fibrous  roots,  as  convolvolud, 
violet,  and  St  John^s  wort ;  and  those  of  the  latter 
by  their  having  bulbous  roots,  as  the  tulip,  hyacinth, 
narcissus,  and  other  species  of  the  liliaceous  family. 
The  tenth  class  was  made  to  comprehend  those  plants 
which  have  four  naked  seeds,  as  rosemary  and  sage  \ 
and  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  aud  thirteenth,  those  which 
have  several  naked  seeds  :  the  ground  of  distinction 
among  themselves  being,  that  the  plants  of  the  eleventh 
class  have  what  arc  ik>w  called  radiant  compound 
flowers,  as  camomile ;  those  of  the  twelfth,  either 
what  are  now  called  semiflosculous,  or  discoid  com« 
pouud  flowers,  as  succory,  or  thistle;  and  those  of 
the  thirteenth,  such  simple  flowers  as  arc  common  to 
all  the  seeds,  as  flos  Adonis,  herb  bennet,  and  cinque- 
foil.  The  fourteenth  class  was  formed  to  include 
such  plaoti  as  have  several  capsules,  or  cells  of  cap* 
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lulci  togctltcf,  as  anrmone,  p<5pj  vj  -* '^  hcUc 
'  aod  tbc  last  comprehend erd  the  rcrtis,  flags,  u 
ii>cl  mushrooms* 

Such  waa  the  method  proposed  by  CaFJalpifiiis,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
43om  :  and  as  it  was  both  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  iuid  likewise  po^icssed  of  considerable  merit, 
one  ihould  hitve  thought  that,  on  tti  being  made 
t  it  would  natumlly  have  drawn  very  general 

.  The  fact  was,  however,  others' fae  ;  for  it 
cea&cU  to  be  thought  of  jilmoel  a^  toon  as  it  was  pub- 
li»Ked,  And  for  a  cintury  afterwards,  the  science 
irai  indebted  for  iti  adv:\nccment,  as  htretofore,  to  the 
exeftions  of  those,  who  employf-d  t iifms^Jveb  in  dis^ 
covering   new  plants,  or  irj  e  world  a  more 

accurate  delineation  of  the  :  ^  iractcrs  of  such 

as  were  known* 

About  the  time  when  Caesalptnui  publiehed  the 

^^^   book   De  Planlis,  containing  his   system,    Leonard 

IJ^9».    g^J^^^-^ljf^  J  celebrated  German,  who  had  travelled 

ftry  eKtenwvely  through  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopota- 

fnia,  i^rabia,  and  Egypt,  between  the  year«  1573, 

and  1575,  and  who  mea  in   1596  in  the  capacity  of 

pbyBician  to  the  Austrian  army,   gave  the  public  a 

[irery  excellent   account   of  his    travels,    embracing, 

—    -  '  -•'    -  '^"T^  descriptions  of  teveral  rare  plants, 

iired  in  them. 

I  our  yevirj  anerwards  appeared  a  work  in  ^  vols. 
ff>lio,  entitled  Iliftona  Oeneralh  Plantarum^  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time,  to  com- 
bine the  diBcovcries  of  preceding  botanists,  and  to 
girt  I   d  account  of  the  whole.     It  had 

Dfer  led  by  James  D alec h amp,  a  native 

«>fC^tn,  m  Normandv,  and  physician  at  l^yons ;  a 
mam  of  indefatigable  industry,  who  had  made  it  a 
leading  subject  of  attention  for  thirty  years,  and  who 
l^t§  himself  jrathered  many  plants  on  the  Alps,  and 
1  1,  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous  parts  of 

\  I  he  meant  to  describe  in  it ;  but  as  he 

WM  somehow  prevented  from  going  on  with  it  him- 
self, the  task  of  completing  it  was  first  committed  to 
Johft  Bauhin,  whom  we  shall  immediately  haveocca- 
■ioa  to  notice;  and  on  his  retiring  into  Switzer- 
bad  soon  afterw^ards,  on  account  of  religion,  to  John 
Molhi^tii,  or  Moulins,  an  accomplished  physician  and 
atnirelttt,  who  also  resided  at  Lyons.  It  was  not 
liovyever  published  till  after  the  death  both  of  Mou- 
Inii  and  Salechamp  ;  and,  of  course,  although  it  is 
doitbtless  a  compilation  of  no  small  merit,  so  far  as 
reaetrch  and  industry  are  concerned,  it  is  not  vnthout 
nmcb  of  that  incorrectness  and  repetition  which  we 
nogbt  expect  in  a  work  that,  besides  being  the  first 
of  the  kind,  and  the  production,  too,  of  various  au- 
tbort,  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  finally  com- 
bined and  published  under  the  inspection  of  any  of 

Joachim  Ca^nerarius,  a  celebrated  German,  who 
had  travelled  widely  through  Italy,  where  he  took 
t^9i*  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ;  and  James  Theo- 
W9t.  dorr  Tabernflemonianus,  an  alive  of  Deux  Ponts,  in 
Franre,  the  puprl  of  Tnigus,  and  latterly  physician 
Iti  ihr  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidelberg,  contributed, 
about  the  same  time  with  Balechamp  and  Moulins, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  botany  by  their  valuable 
ilbottrt-     The  merit  of  Camcrarius  lay  chiefly  in  his 


f^vnxiriM.r  t\xt  world   with  tlK*   fioTlui  Meditus  ei      Hrttory* 
]  L«i,  a  publication  CKlracted  for  the   mo&t  ^""^^  — ^ 

paiL  ..MM  the  writings  and  MSS.  of  preceding  botan- 
ists ;  but  particularly  from  the  MbS*  of  Gesncr, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  along 
with  his  coUcclton  of  cuts,  to  the  number  of  2500  j 
and  in  his  publishing  new  editions  of  the  Epitome  {if 
Mai(hwiu$,  and  of  one  or  two  other  works,  enriched 
with  many  excellent  figures,  partly  executed  by  him- 
self, and  partly  taken  from  the  collection  of  Gcaner, 
and  with  much  useful  information  as  to  the  names, 
places  of  growth,  and  medical  virtues  of  the  plants 
which  were  treated  of  in  them.  The  merit  of  Ta-  T^beni*- 
bemsemontanusi  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  in  his  la-  montanut. 
bou  ring  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Dalrchamp,  for  thirty-  ^^^  '^^ 
six  year*,  as  we  are  informed  by  Haller,  to  prepare 
a  general  history  of  plants,  illustrated  w^th  bgures ; 
which  he  at  length  brought  well  on  to  a  conclusiont 
though  he  lived  only  to  publish  the  Ist  vol.  of  it;  the 
second  appearing  in  1^0,  under  the  auspices  of  I^t 
Nicholas  Braun,  who  had  made  several  additions  to  it. 
Nor  can  we  forbear  to  connect  with  the  memory  of 
these  two  botanists,  the  name  of  a  contemporary  au- 
thor, Dr  John  Thalius,  physician  at  Nordhausen,  who  xiuim^ 
surveyed  the  Hercyniao  Forest  with  much  attention, 
and  afterwards  communicated  his  discoveries  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  S^iva  Herct^nta,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished along  with  the  Hortui  Mci/rV f/«  of  Camerarius, 

Shortly  after  the  time  we  are  speakbg  of.  Prosper 
Alpinus,  an  eminent  V^enctian,  who  was  successively  Alpind?- 
physician  at  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  towards  the  close  Born  155^ 
of  his  hfe,  which  happened  In  1617,  professor  of  bo-  I>i*^  1^17. 
tany  in  the  univerj^ity  of  Padua,  performed  an  accep- 
table service  by  writing  on  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a 
country  which  he  had  been  led  to  visit,  from  attach- 
ment to   his  favourite  study,  and  to  which  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  four  years.     Our  country- 
man Gerard,   a  native  of  Namptwich,  in   Cheshire,  _.        . 
proceeded   also  with    much  diligence,  and  no  small  |^j^  1545. 
degree  of  ability,  to  complete  and  pubhsh  his  Her-  Died  IdOT, 
haf^  which  was  long  after  appealed  to  as  a  sort  of 
standar  d  book  among  English  botanists ;  Pona,  an  py^^ 
apothecary  of  Verona,  in   Italy,  made  that  botanical 
survey  of  Mount  Baldo,  of  which  some-account  was 
first  given  to  the  world  in  Clutiu^i'a  history  of  plantf, 
under  the  title  of  Iter  Montis  Baidi,  in  the  year  I6OI ; 
and,  to  say  nothing  of  several  other  sources  of  rnfor- 
malion,  we  may  add,  that  botanical  knowledge  began 
about  this  lime  to  receive  very  important  accessions 
from  the  researches  of  a  few,  such  as  Herrera,  and  Hcrrera. 
the  D'Acostas,  whom  curiosity  or  interest  had  led  *o  n*  v 
visit  the  newly  discovered  countries  of  America  and      *         ** 
the  East  Indies, 

The  most  eminent  botanists  of  this  period,  were,  John  and 
however,   doubtless,    the    two    brothers   John   and  Ca*pat' 
Caspar  Bauhin,  natives   of   Lyons  ;    of  whom  the  Hauhio. 
former  died  in  1613,  at  Mumpelgard,  ss  physician 
to   the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg ;   and  the   latter  in 
1624  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  obtain* 
ed  a  professorship.     They  both   inherited  from  na- 
ture a  strong  predilection   for  the  study  of  plants ; 
and   the  effect  which  their  skill  and  assiduity  had 
eventually  on  the  state  of  the  science,  was  such,  that 
lialler  has  dated  one  of  the  periods  of  its  history 
from  the  time  when  they  flourished.    John,  the  dis- 
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History,  ciple  of  Fuchsius>  travelled  widely  through  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  France,  and 
made  several  discoveries.  Caspar,  who  was  almost 
twenty  years  younger,  followed  at  some  distance  of 
time  nearly  in  the  same  tract.  And  after  each  of 
them  had,  in  other  rebpccts,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  life  to  the  examination  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  had  maturely  consulted  the  writings 
pf  their  predecessors,  they  at  length  had  the  honour 
of  completing,  in  th^  well  digested  result  of  their  re- 
pcctive  labours,  a  more  valuable  present  to  the  sci- 
ence, than  it  had  hitherto  received  from  any  two  in- 
dividuals. 

The  principal  work  of  John  Bauliin,  which  was  not 
however  published  till  several  years  after  his  death, 
{though  a  Prodromiu  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of 
ita  contents,  made  its  appearance  earlier)  was  an  elabo- 
rate. General  History  q/PlaiitSy  in  3  vols.  fol.  illustra- 
ted with  cuts.  And  with  respect  to  this  work,  we  can- 
not express  our  opinion  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
celebrated  Haller,  who,  after  glancing,  in  his  Bibliothe' 
ca  Botanicay  at  a  few  defects  in  it,  such  as  the  wrong 
application  of  some  of  the  figures,  o^ang  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  editor  Chabrxus,  continues  thus  :  *<  Ve- 
rum  cum  istis  mendis,  vix  imputandis  auctori,  bonus 
tamen  et  fidelis  <:odex  est,  quern  typis  expressum  ha- 
bemus  ;  et  opus  omnibus  expensis,  tamen  hactenus  sine 
pari.  Plantae  numerosissimse,  plerumque  bene  de- 
3criptae,  cum  collectis  omnium  scriptorum  locis,  non 
abaque  critico  judicio,  et  in  unum  magno  cum  judicii 
acumine  collecta,  quae  ad  eo  tempora  de  plantis  inno- 
tuerant.  £o  opere  Rajus  plurimum  usus  est,  et  non 
bene  Bauhino  exprobatur,  novas  plantas  non  continere, 
nam  continet  plurimas,  et  ex  magnis  illis  generibus, 
parum  hactenus  excultis,  quas  velipse  invenerat,  vel 
gener  J.  Henricus  Cherler.  Rarum  in  eo  vitium  est, 
etiam  in  vasto  opere,  plantam  eamdam  duobus  nomi- 
nibuarepetitam  reperire.  Varietates  non  amavit,  con- 
fusas  veterum  descriptiones  sagax  evolvit,  et,  quae 
extricare  non  poterat,  intacta  deseruit." 

Caspar  Bauhin,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  impro- 
ving the  nomenclature,  and  giving  proofs  of  his  skill 
Burn  156a  aa  a  botanist  in  some  other  valuable  works,  was  au- 
Died  1624.  |J|qj.  Qf  Q^g  {^  particular,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  all  known  plants,  with  the 
synonymes  of  preceding  writers,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  observations  of  his  own  :  and  by  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  endeavours,  he  gave  a  cer- 
tain form  and  consistence  to  the  science,  and  was 
long  after  referred  to  as  the  guide  of  his  successors. 
The  work  itself,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dispensable key  to  the  writings  of  the  older  botanists, 
and  was  peculiarly  serviceable,  we  are  told,  even  to 
Linnzus,  was  the  result  of  forty  years  labour,  and 
appeared  at  Basle  in  1G23,  under  the  title  of  Piuax 
ineatri  bolanici^  sen  index  in  Theophrastiy  Disco* 
ridiSf  Plinii  et  botanicorum^  qui  a  scctUo  scripserantf 
opera  f  plantar  urn  fere  sex  millium  fiomifia  cum  syno» 
nymiis  et  dij[)ereutiis»  A  Prodromus  of  it  had,  how- 
ever,  been  published  at  the  same  place  in  159G,  undtr 
the  title  of  PhtjtoPinax.  To  what  has  been  thus  said, 
with  respect  to  the  works  of  the  younger  Bauhin, 
we  shall  only  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  information, 
tlie  character  given  to  him  as  a  botanist,  contrasted 
with  his  brother,  by  the  very  competent  judge  whom 
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we  have  just  now  referred  to.  His  words  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  <<  Caspar  Bauhinus,  multis  annis  fratre  suo 
junior,  (anno  domum  1560  natus),  et  in  re  herbaria 
armulus,  in  CoUigendo  laboriosus,  in  iconibus  feli- 
cior,  plantarum  numero  superior,  a  discipulis  et  ab 
amicis  multis  omnino  symbolis  ditior,multo  minus  acuti 
vero  judicii,  in  admittendis  vai-ietatibus,  in  repetendis 
cum  diversis  nominibus  iisdem  plantis  facilis,  in  de- 
scriptionibus  etiam  minus  accuratis,  classium  natura- 
Uum  minus  studiosus,  in  eo  mecum  in  felix,  quod 
tempora  sua  cum  anatome  partiri  sit  coactus." 

As  to  those  botanists  who  were  immediately  pos- 
terior to  the  Bauhins,  or  who  followed  them  at  a 
greater  distance  for  the  space  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  enter 
much  into  detail.  Their  labours,  though  useful,  were 
not  in  general  marked  by  any  peculiar  skill,  or  at- 
tended by  any  very  remarkable  consequences.  Adrian 
Spigelius,  a  celebrated  Itahan,  who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  had  travelled 
widely  through  his  native  country  in  the  disguise  oi 
a  peasant,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  exploring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  published  a 
work  of  some  value,  entitled.  In  rem  herbarium  Isa- 
goge.  Paul  Reneaulme,  a  Frenchman,  shortly  after- 
wards produced  a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled 
Specimen  Historice  Plantariwiy  in  which,  besides  in- 
troducing some  good  figures,  he  evinced  a  very  con- 
siderable talent  for  observation  and  description,  ta- 
king notice,  among  other  things,  of  the  inequality  of 
the  stamens.  Basilius  Besler,  an  apothecary  at  Nu- 
remburg,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Hierony- 
mus,  wrote  about  the  same  time,  the  Hortus  Eystet' 
tensi$9  or.  An  Account  of  the  Plants  cultivated  m  the 
Bishop's  Garden  at  Aichstaedt  in  Germany,  which, 
after  having  been  revised  by  the  well- known  Ludwig 
Jungermann,  successively  professor  at  Giessen  and 
Altdorf,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop, 
John  Conrad  de  Gemmingren,  in  the  most  splendid 
style ;  the  descriptions  being  illustrated  by  265  beau- 
tiful copperplates.  Jungermann  himself,  besides  be- 
ing the  editor  of  the  work  now  mentioned,  had  the 
merit  of  appearing  in  the  character  qf  an  original 
writer :  For  he  composed  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  spontaneously  round  Altdorf,  which  was  first 

J>ubli8hed  in  1615,  by  Caspar  Hoffman,  an  acute  and 
earned  contemporary,  who  made  several  amendments 
on  .it ;  and  afterwards  republished,  about  the  year 
16i6,  under  his  own  eye,  with  the  important  addition 
of  thd^  plants,  among  others,  which  were  cultivated 
at  that  time  in  the  university  garden.  He  likewisie 
wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  in  the  district  of 
Giessen,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  XJornu* 
copies  Floras  Giessensisy  proventu  Spontaneorum  Slir^ 
pium  cum  Flora  AlXdorJensi  nomine  conspiraniU: 
And  to  say  nothing  of  his  merit  in  preparing  two 
other  catalogues  relating  to  the  plants  growing  round 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  whicii  were 
never  published,  he  left  behind  him  an  Herbarium  of 
no  less  than  2000  dried  specimens,  which  still  remains 
at  Altdorf  as  a  proof  of  his  industry. 

In  1628,  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician  at  Paris, 
who  had  lately  procured  the  establishment  of  tlie 
royal  garden  there,  from  Louis  XI II.,  produced  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  it.     Seven 
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I  !#•€.  And  about  ihr-  •'■i:\nir  time,  ^l - 

Fvktn«t  .,  and  countrymen 

,  iHio  had  u,  ^.....  .  ..^..  ^t$  d<f served  wcM  of 

eompleted,  each  of  them,  a  wurk  of ;;  : 

Tint  b|^  Johnson,  wUoevcn^  ^   ''     ■ .^e 

cwil  wart,  in  which  he  had  tl  J  of  a  company, 

umwrd  '  ■  ^  -'h<?  title  of  J 'it  i:.fbaU  or  gcnerni 
iMm-^  gathered  ht/  John  Grrard^  rnlar- 

gtd  mui  awr  t  that  liy  Parkt'       v    ''  -    '  ^  -h- 

ad  im  in  16  r  the  title  of  j 

iwwwm>  ^r  nn  lit'roai  of  gtrat  Eitfja,  i  ury  w.jre 
boili  Ac  resuh  of  much  niduutry,  and  formed,  in  the 
o|i&>i        '   '  >ve  and  accurate 

^mt  wn  of  botany. 

L  u»,   a  Dut;,hnuii,   who  had  lori^ 

t^S.  t>rac .  at  Batsvias  in  the  iM;H'd  of  Java, 

',  con- 
omaiic 
plaii'  ofthcwurld,  iu J  with  fi- 

gure liwefindjfort  u\e,  a  pretty 

gtipd  ddtDeition  of  the  tea  ahrub.  Six  year^  after* 
warda*  Stmoti  PauUos,  professor  at  Coptnhagen,  a 
lamtd  and  entertaitiing  writer,  who  had  already  fa* 
"'  fOQtrd  the  world  with  a  pecuhar,  but  able,  perform- 
Sll0C«  called  rfffum  Botanicum^    in   which 

ylanli  ier*r,^  ,  .._j  alphabetically  into  four  divi- 

flior  the  seasons  of  the  year,  produced 

kit  /  ...»  *-.wM...,  the  rudiment,  if  we  may  eay  w>,  of 
thote  giraier  worka  which  have  «incc  appeared  on 
the  botany  of  DcnnftarL     The  Hisioria  Nniuralis 
MrankiKf  of  Ptao  and  Marcgraf,  a  work  of  consider' 
^^   mhAe  lnibnnatio>n,^-acid  the  first  catalogue  of  the  plant* 
leia  CtlltStated  tn  the  garden  which  had  been  lately  fuund- 
iQ%%,  rd  M  Oxford  by  the  Earl  of  Danby,  drawn  up  by 
the  elder  Bobart,   were  pubhshed  in  the  course  of 
tha  »ine  y^ar.     And  in  1651,   appeared  at  length, 
ilk  firti  European  edition  of  Hernandeat**  Natural 
HhUwy  of  }^J  nceming  which  Dr  Haller,  in 

^D*  l&ll*  %^^^itiotht\  cat  already  rcfen^d  to,  expreses 

hiBMtlf  thtM  :  '^  Roma-  demum  anno  I6()2,  edita 
CfK  Kova  Pbntantm  animalium  et  mit^eralktm  Regm 
ICndCKili  bsstoiia ;  non  quidem  Femandi  longiitsopus, 
aed  ^iotmie  ifi  %,  hhroa  a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho 
CMilfBCta  9t  Lalina  versa.  Ipsum  opU9,  ct  icones  a 
Femancki  |iaratie,  in  Monasterii  EscuriaJis  inccndio 
pcfarmnt'  Hoc  primum  just«  magnitudinis  opus 
i^Aaiicc  calidtoris  thesatiros  Europ^is  aperuit.  t>e- 
acfipCki  brevii,  et  non  aatis  botaoica  j  vires  medicae 
Panilo  fufius  'r^^^^^  Vones  non  malae,  non  tamen  ut 
cliaraictere«  agnoscas,   nomina  Mexicana, 

Plajttae  ip*^  t-uuir  .^--tis,  medicatx  et  comariae,  ple- 
rsqtie  oe  hoc    quidem  aevo  satts  cognitae.      In  uU- 
1.-1.         .:  .   L    .    \i3y3jj   Aloe,  aoctor  uberior  eat. 
il  rem  herbariam  pertinent,  reliqui 
i  drum  et  minerarum." 

<  J  i  I  ]  t V  rf  rr  1  i!  1  1  u  g  botaflists  of  this  period,  extending 
ioiiM!wh^  beyond  the  year  1670,  which  we  have  al- 
ready cliaracHerised,  as  one,  of  the  least  eventful  pe. 
mda  in  ihe  lui»lory  of  the  science,  we  may  take  notice, 
io  paadtig,  of  Jonchim  Burger,  a  native  of  Lusatia, 
WOM  the  pmpil  of  Caftpar  Bauhirij  who  travelled  widely 
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%vhere  he  died  in  165?.     Tl. 

man,  if  we  look  either  to  the  powe^*  of  nm  i 

by  hia  writings,  gr  the  efR'ct  which  the-  3 

may  be  supposed  to  fiave  had  on  the  bi 
icicrice,  provided  they  bad  been  more  t 
known  and  attended  to,  naturally  single  him  out, 
among  his  cun  temporaries,  ati  an  object  of  notice.  And 
we  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to  quote,  at  some 
len«fth,  the  opinion  of  two  very  competent  ;.wl  ..1, 
with  respect  to  him.     Haller,  to  whose  1 1  } 

decision  in  these  mattcr?t  ^^-^  ^v^^'^-  ••  -^.»  ihaii  u..ct  uad 
occasioii  to  appeal,  spea  rt  of  his  work, 

entitled,  Doxoscopia  Phuf^^  i-nHutts,  which  treats 
of  plants^  expressea  himself  thus :  *«  Ostendit  primus, 
ut  puto,  per  esempla,  arbi>iT«  a  reliquis  atirpibus  non 
bene  diveili.  Refutat  discrimina  a  colore,  saporc  et 
odore  tumta;  prsefert  ea,  quae  rcpetuntur  a  foliis,  "De 
nominibus  critice  agit,  et  multa  eorum  pnecepit,  quti? 
L  inn  z  us  re  petit.     Recta  tcparat .  , 

quarum  fabrica  diversa  est,  et  in  \ 

laborat,  quo  tempore  nemo  de  hi^  suL 
rcbat."    Speaking  afterwards  of  his  y  v. 

copicat  a  work,  which  was  first  edited  by  Vagctius 
in  167l>,  he  adds:  *<  Pleno,  ctai  brevi  compendio, 
novas  dat  dcfinitiones  partium  plants,  ct  discrimma 
in  Quaque  parte,  ut  in  folio  accurate  definit,  turn  in 
caule.  calyce.  Flores  nudos  distiuguit  ab  lis,  quibus 
calyjt  est.  In  flore  accuratior  est,  et  plera&quc  natu- 
r^les  nuperorum  classes  prxvidit,  stamina,  ante  Jun- 
gium  neglecta,  accurate  secundum  dotes  suas  omnes 
contcmplatus ;  sed  iieque  numerum  negleait*  Pie- 
rosque  flores  isostemotiea  esse  vidit,  diplqstemones 
non  ignoravit,  neque  syngenesiam  ;  sic  m  tuba?,  seu 
styli,  numero,  fabrtcam,  comubus  cunosus  e*t ;  florc* 
fructui  incidentes  et  circumpoaitos,  gymnomono&per- 
mos  aut  sexu  distinct os  minime  praetervidit.  Merit ts 
ergo  suis  laudes,  debet,  quae  pasi^im  in  eum  profun- 
duntur,  etiam  ex  Brittanid,  in  qua  plurimum  delini- 
tionibns  Jnngianis  Rajus  usua  est.'*  Professor  Wil- 
dcnow,  the  other  botanist  referred  to,  delivering  his 
opinion  substantially  to  the  same  pyrpose^  says,  **  In 
his  works  he  shews  a  great  and  *  knowledge 

of  nature.     His  remarks  on  the  kingdom 

are  joet  ^  and  what  he  eays  on  tenninoiogy^  and  on 
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the  gtnert  of  plants,  h  done  quite  in  tKe  miinner  of 
Linnxu«*  Had  his  work*  been  better  known,  Jind 
bad  he  been  situated  more  favourably  for  acting  more 
at  large,  botany  would  {)erhap8  have  advanced  at  hia 
time  aa  far  as  it  h  now  actually  advanced/* 

Plants,  as  we  have  before  ivmarked,  had  been  hi- 
therto chiefly  treated  of  in  a  loose  and  uncertain  way  ; 
for  the  idea  of  systematic  arrangement  proposed  by 
Caesalpinus,  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him.  To- 
wards the  close  of  ihia  period,  however,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  by  Dr  Robert  Morison,  a  native 
of  Aberdeen.  This  gentleman,  having  retired  into 
France  about  the  year  1650,  after  having  borne  arms 
as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  was  long  superinten- 
dent of  the  garden  then  lately  formed  at  Blois,  by 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  :  and  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  I L,  being  recalled  by  that  prince  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  6rst  appointed  one  of  his  physicians  and 
botanist  royal,  with  a  salary  of  i€2CK)  per  annum,  and 
afterwards  elected  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford  j  ip 
which  capacity  he  died  in  1683,  While  he  was  in 
France,  he  made  several  botanical  joumies  through 
different  Darts  of  that  country  at  the  expence  of  his 
patron,  which  served  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with 
the  vegetable  kingdom  very  considerably:  and  by 
impro\^^g  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  a 
^ore  especial  manner,  as  superintendent  of  the  well 
furnished  gardens  at  Blois  and  Oxford,  of  examining 
and  comparing  a  great  number  of  plants,  both  fo- 
reign and  indigenous,  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
growth,  he  became  a  better  judge  of  their  affinities 
than  any  preceding  naturalist,  lie  had  particularly 
made  the  fruit  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  beingj 
at  the  same  time  well  acquainted  with  the  use  which 
Caesalpinus  had  made  of  it  as  a  systematic  uTiter,  he 
endeavoured,  in  the  forma*  ion  of  his  classes,  to  im- 
prove upon  his  ideas,  and  borrowed  the  more  essen- 
tial characters  of  arrangement  from  this  part  of  the 
vegetable  also.  His  system,  of  which  the  professed 
aim,  as  we  learn  from  the  tjtle  of  his  great  work,  as 
well  as  from  what  he  has  said  in  the  preface  to 
il,  was  to  bring  plants  together,  as  much  as  possible, 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  comprehended  IS 
chii9ei>  and  was  as  follows  ; 

1.  Lignosa,  arbores, 

9 frutices. 

S sufTrutices. 

4.  Herbacex,  scandentes. 

5 leguminosst. 

6*  .....  *  sihquosa. 

7,  .  .  tficapsulares. 

5.  .  ^  anumero  capsularem  dictie. 
*?....  corj^mbifene* 

10 lactescciitcs,  seu  papposst^ 

11. *  culmiferae,  scu  calmarisc. 

12* umbclliferse, 

13.   .  •  .  ♦  .  <  tricoccse, 

14 galeatte. 

15 multicapsulares* 

16.  ...,>,  baccifer». 
IT*  '  capillares. 

18.  .  heterocht«. 

From  this  outline  of  Mori  son's  ^stem,  it  appears, 
tbal  he  set  out  by  distingtiishing  plants  somewhat  in 


the  way  of  Csesalpinus,  according  as  tity  are  either 
of  a  woody  or  herbaceous  texture  :  and  by  distribu- 
ting those  of  the  first  division,  from  their  size,  into  the 
three  classes  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  under  shrubs.  The 
plants  of  the  second  division,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
fonned  into  15  classes  £  of  which  the  characteristic 
distinctions  were  taken  from  the  number,  figure,  and 
substduce  of  the  fruit ;  the  disposition  of  the  flowers ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  downy  crown  of  the 
seed,  termed  pappus  j  the  lactcscence  or  milkiness  of 
some  plants;  the  number  of  the  petals;  and  the  habit* 
port,  or  genci-al  appearance-  The  fourth  class,  for 
instance,  was  made  to  consist  of  those  plants  which 
are  climbing,  and  have  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry  or 
apple  kind,  as  passion-flower,  briony,  and  cucumber ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  of  those  which  are  pod 
bearing,  the  g^round  of  distinction  between  them  be- 
ing, that  the  Torroer  have  a  legume  or  pod,  without 
a  partition,  as  the  pea  kind,  and  the  latter  a  siliqua 
or  pod,  with  a  partition,  as  mustard,  and  wall-flower ; 
the  seventh  class,  of  those  which  have  a  tricapsulart 
or  three-celled  fruit,  and  six  petals,  as  the  liliaceous^ 
or  bulbous  rooted  tribe  ;  and  the  eighth,  of  a  variety 
of  plants,  which  are  brought  into  a  sort  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  fruit, 
connected  with  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  pe- 
tals. The  ninth  and  tenth  classes  were  made  to  com- 
prehend theplants  with  compound  flowers;  the  ground 
of  distinction  between  them  being,  that  those  of  the 
former,  which  are  termed  corymbifcroua,  (their  flowers 
growing  in  clusters  like  ivy  berries,)  as  tansy,  fc- 
ver-fcw,  and  wormwood,  have  neither  a  pappus  nor  a 
lactescent  stalk  ;  while  those  of  the  latter,  as  hawk- 
weed,  dandelion,  ragweed,  and  thistle,  have  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  eleventh  class  ajgain  was  made 
to  include  the  plants  which  are  denommated  culmife- 
rous,  that  is  to  say,  the  grasses,  and  such  as  are  allied 
to  them,  having  a  single  seed  in  each  flower ;  and  the 
twelfth,  those  which  are  caUed  umbeUiferous,  having 
two  naked  seeds  joined  at  their  origin,  and  flowers 
consisting  of  five  petals,  which  grow  in  an  umbel ; 
the  thirteenth  class,  those  which  have  a  tricoccous, 
or  triple-like  capsule,  as  spurge  ;  the  fourteenth, 
those  which  have  four  naked  seeds  and  one  petal,  ts 
the  rough  leaved  tribe  j  the  fifteenth,  those  that  have 
several  capsules,  as  pscony,  house-leek,  and  water* 
lilly;  and  the  sixteenth,  those  which  have  fruit  of 
the  berry  or  apple  kind,  but  are  not  climbingt  as 
deadly  night -shade,  arum,  and  cyclemen.  The  two 
last  classes  were  formed  so  as  to  comprehend  what 
are  called  the  cryptogamic  plants ;  the  ferns  being  re- 
ferred to  the  one,  and  the  mosses,  flags,  mushrooms^ 
and  corals,  to  the  other. 

Of  the  method  of  arrangement  thus  devised  byMo- 
rison,  some  idea  was  ^rst  communicated  to  the  world 
by  him  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  6runyere*s  HortUt 
Blesemist  or  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in  the  gar- 
den at  Blois,  which  he  published  in  1669*  But  th« 
work  into  which  he  introduced  it  fully,  and  m  its 
more  perfect  form,  was  his  general  history  of  pUiit|» 
of  which  the  second  vol.  in  foL  (for  the  firsts  contain- 
ing the  trees,  shrubs,  and  under  shrubs,  was  somehow 
never  pubUshed, )  appeared  in  1676,  during  his  hfe  time, 
and  the  third  in  1699,  a  considerable  time  after  his 
death,  under  the  care  of  James  Bobarti  the  garden^ 
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itistt,  howcv4-r,  did  not  find  many,  on 

'       !•»  were  diffpoaed  to  act  Dpon 

1  may  iudecd  satisfy  any  per* 

li  8  of  arrangement, 

t  and  admiti  of  tuo 

.  to  allow  it  to  be  of  ge- 

\yc  thought  of  the  mcriu 

ftivill  not  be  deniedythat 

scmcc  to  botany  as  a 

'  of  ofietbodical 

.^  to  what  coa- 

■rtj  ler  respects*  wc  may  aafely 

M  ;  work,  ih&  Plantarum  His* 

nsiSf  referred  to  aboret  waa 

« >.,  .,.j^iily  important  arniu  sit '.in,  and 

iti  ipon  at  a  valaable  pn  ,  the 

he  wrote  on  the  umbell^.^^vur.  j.>Uni8, 

1  a  flattering  testimony  to  his  powers 

Of  the  contemporaries  and  immolate  successors 
^f  Monson,  I  he  greater  part  did  not  avail  themsclvt'S 
'  the  advantages  of  method,  but  Ubouied  rather  to 
omoif  the  interests  of  the  science  in  the  way  hither* 
^•liecftk  to  pur!>uf<I,     Frarici§  Van  8terrebech,a  clergyman  at 
*^***Ant-  '  some  value  on  the  mush- 

<*      fooi^i  a,  son  of  Caspar  already 

atu>iKLa,  s-4»J  .r<UL».':?jiv.ir  vj  .'  ":rtn  in  the  pro- 

icnfrp  nr  \h.  ^nrf,  vr^.  .,iir  -i^  other  things, 

of  t^  ye,  U^e  Flo  rat  AU* 

icrf  : I  appeared  in  1662, 

|a  irtttaiu  m  Agro  Leimbnr^tnuum 

^.o  Bctanica^  vrbich  folmwed  in 
1,  a  native  of  Brandenburg, 
*  . .  -.,.  ic,  the  First,  king  of  Prussia, 
learning,  and  particularly  eminent  for 
various  languages,  besides  writiiit^  on 
\  Dantzic,  and  describing  &ome  plants 
.;  .'Iitred  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
;        ni  Apenninea  compiled  a  pii*aac*iu 
Lfi  't    ot   iiauhin;   which    was  published   in 

ll  'cr  the  title  of  Index  Ptantarttm  Midtilin^ 

-  of  each  plant  bciog  expressed  in  Ger* 
f  Fn?nch,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  Huoga- 

r  h,  and  Arabic. 

Danish  boianistt  wrote  about  the 

f  hia  native  country*     James 

_         1      ^  Dantzic,  but  of  Flemish  ex- 

•danr.  tmcuon,  wiia  was  extremely  ft>nd  of  botanical  pur- 

ifi97,  wmX%,6c%^x\hi:6^'xTyl\\t  Exoiicarum  Stirpium  Venturia^ 

ft  work  iMititr^tcd  by  accurate  and  ver)*  beautiful 

*-»hich  he  priMJawvl  at  hi«  own  expense  in 

]  in  the  /  a  rariorum  Flantarum^ 

'-'Vf-n  to  Wiv  >>u. id  after  his  death,  by  his 

iip,  physician  at  Dantzic,  a  considcr- 

' « ^  "      plants,  which  he  had  either  found 

<is,  or  had  procured  through  the 
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Bocco,  or 

Plj^  ^}^  ^  c*ilkd,  A  biciliaii,  the 

t?r  ther  a  Cistertian  friar, 

1  ranee,  Italy,  Switzerland^ 

'  1C3  \  and  thereby  at  length 

IT  respective  researches, 

err  to  the  icieiice^   Th^ 
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work  containiiJg  the  difcOTcries  of  Bafrelier,  wti  not,  HittOfy> 
indeed,  brought  before  the  public  till  the  year  1714,  *— 'nr"^^ 
when  it  was  edited  from  his  t-— pts  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Anthony  de  Jussieu.  of  botany  at 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  Pianifi-  pa   /'  fft  d 
Italiam  Ohervato'*     But  the  discoveni  .ms,  Brt<?e<!>,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  j«r 
flnntarum  rariorum^ 

ed  at  Oiford,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Moi^ooti  iu  1671;  '"*^'''*  "'^•" 
and  were  afterwards  given  more  in  dc\jill,  ai?  1  with 
important  ,  in  a  work   entitled,   ^ 

pianie  rare  iliat  Malihtt^  Itnlia,  v  t 

vrhtch  came  out  under  the  author's  own  eye  at  Ve* 
nice  in  1697* 

Okus   Rydbeck,   the  elder,  professor  of  botany  ^^•'H*  , 
at  Upsal,  whom  Haller  styles   yimm  wuti  iHgeniif  ^^^J^'^^ 
ei  in  magrm  operibia^  pertinactter  taboriosuni^  be-  jj.^j^  p^  * 
sidet>  writing  some  other  things  of  less  moment,  ^m* 
ployed  himself  many  years,  in  concert  with  his  son 
and  successor  in   the   professorship,  in  preparing  a 
work  of  great  labour  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  whicw 
he  entitled,  Cn  ^       "^  '       .     But  when  it  was  tiowiin 
the    point  of  t  pletcd,  und  a  c?onsiderable 

part  of  it  was  even  ic^idy  for  publication,  lie  had  ih" 
misfcirtuoe  to  lose  tt  almost  wholly,  along  with  h  * 
Herharhtm,  and  about  10  or  1 1»0(.KJ  elegant  cuts,  in 
the  fire  that,  in  17C>^,  bid  that  city  in  a^hc^;  a  cir- 
cumstance whicK  ap  -ith, 
as  that  event  took  pi                                               on 

Henry  Van  Rhude  Van  Drakensteiu,  s  gentleman  Dniketi* ' 
who  has  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  ho-  ^'em. 
nour  among  the  botanists  of  this  period,  availed  him-  ^"}  ^^^'^ 
self  of  hi  a  situation  and  inBuence  as  governor  of  the 
Dutch  «tttcn\ciits  in  the  East  Indiei^,  to  collect  ft 
great  many  rare  plants  of  that  pitrt  of  the  worldf  and 
cipccially  of  the  Miilabar  coast,  where  lie  had  his 
principal  residence.  Of  these  he  procured  very  beau- 
tiful drawings  by  the  first  artiats  whom  ho  cuuld  find 
in  India ;  and  having  at  the  same  time  spared  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  get  them  accurately  examined, 
and  to  ascertain  what  wa8  known  to  the  natives  witk 
reg«j^d'to  their  medicinal  and  crconomical  uses,  he 
i^uraed  at  Jength  to  Europe  with  the  design  of  Uy* 
ing  the  fniit  of  hiu  labours  before  the  world  in  ft 
style   *  e  worthy  of  the  subject.     On 

his  t^r;  iig  in  his  native  country,  accord* 

i:  Uu  own  1  ts,  and  those 

01  :ita,  to  tlit  ion  of  mcQ  of 

ability,  wiicTij  \w  on  ployed  as  editors;  and  with  their 
aid  he  succecd4;d  so  well,  that  between  the  year 
1676,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  in  if>^)I,  he  Wft» 
enabled  to  publish  ten  fulio  volumes,  and  two  more 
being  added  shortly  afterwards,  completed  his  design^ 
and  tlif-  ^"'*  '  'It  the  world  in  full  possession  of  the 
Ilorl '  >  iciiSt  a  work  on  exotic  botany,  which« 

if  we  ioux  citdcr  to  the  information  contained  in  iu 
or  to  the  singular  elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  pktca 
by  whidi  it  is  illustrated,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
a&d  valuable  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  ^ 

John  Coi        ■  '^  '  otany  at  Amster-  lohu 

dam,  hcfid  ue  of  the  flora  of  Comintiyii, 

Vt  are  in  conducting  ^^^  '<>=^^* 

i\.  .rk,  by  fumishing  ^*^**  ^^^^ 

u  arsucd  other- 

'«k  .u  Van  Rhndei 
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Kirtory*    its  author;  for  lie  added,  like  him,  to  the  knowledge 

'-■  ^  -  of  exotic  plants,  by  describing  in  the  Hortus  Amsido* 
(iamensis^  a  considerable  number  which  were  at  that 
lime  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  there,  and 
nvhich  the  extensive  connection  of  his  countrytnen 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  enabled  him  to 
Paul  Her-  procure.  Dr  Paul  Herman,  a  native  of  Saxon^r,  con- 
mtn-  tributed  likewise  to  promote  the  same  object.     Fof 

Bom  1640«  if,  consequence  of  a  long  residence  in  Ceylon,  and  af- 
Died  1095.  ^^|.y^^r(js  ^t  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  physician, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  very  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  rare  plants,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  Leyden,  where,  on  his  return  to  Europe, 
he  became  professor  of  botany.     Of  these,  part  -were 
enumerated  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Leyden  :    Others  were  de- 
scribed in  the  Paradisti^  Bnlavna^  a  work  edited  i^ 
jlierrard*     Sherrard,  in  1698,  which  had  been  designed  to  con- 
lain  an  account  of  many  unknown  plants  of  different 
countries,  accompanied  with  plates,   but  which  the 
author  did  not  live  to  complete.     And,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  multitude  of  specimens  which  he  left  be- 
hind him,   without  being  able  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  those  which  he  gathered  in  Ceylon,  more  par* 
ticularly,  were  first  described  by  himself  in  the  A/(/- 
seitm  Zeylanicum^  anotlicr  posthumous,  and  therefore 
incomplete  publication,  but  illustrated  with  beautiful 
engravings ;  and  have  since  that  time  been  ably  cha- 
racierised  by  Linnaus,  into  whose  hands  they  came 
along  with  the  original  plates,  in  his  Flora  Zet/lamca. 
With  the  names  of  the  three  preceding  botanists,  we 
Caspar        may  here  connect  that  of  Caspar,  nephew  of  John 
Commelyu?  Commelyn,  *and  successor  to  him  in  the  professor- 
^wd  nsK  '^'P  ®*  Amsterdam  ;  for,  although  a  little  posterior  to 
*  them,  he  directed  his  attentioa  chiefly  to  the  same  de- 
partment of  botanical  knowledge;  and  is  known,  both 
as  the  author  of  the  Flora  Maiabaricce,  or  General  In- 
dex, to  the  Hortus  Malnbaricufi  and  as  the  editor  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  uncle's  great  worki  the  Hortus 
Medicus  Amstelodamensis*     Nor  can  we  forbear  to 
n*ention,  with  due  praise,  the  more  diversified  and  in- 
Pliinkenet.  defatigable  industry  of  Dr  Leonard  Piunkenet,  physi- 
Born  }642.  cian  in  London,  andinsoector  of  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Died  1706.  Hampton  Court,  who  died  in  J706j  for  by  gathering 
from  every  ouarter,  he  became  possessed  of  many 
plants,  both  foreign  and  indigenous,  which  were  not 
known  to  any  other  botanist  of  his  time.    His  Uerba' 
yium  is  even  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
5000  specimens;  and  6f  these,  part  were  described  by 
him  in  various  publications,  which  evince  great  indus- 
try, but  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  iTgret  that,'  from  his 
want  of  systematic  skill,  he  did  not  turn  his  mate- 
rials to  the  best  account.     James  Petivcr,  an  opulent 
l)Icd*77l8*'**^''^^*"^  *^^  London,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  was  ni^arly  contemporary  with  Piunkenet, 
and  a  great  lover  of  natural  history,  published  also  a 
good  deal  on  plants,  but  with  a  similar  defct  of  me- 
thod :  and  to  ^ay   nothing  of  the  labours  of  some 
others,  RodoU  Camerarius,  profeesor  at  Tubingen,  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  who  w^as  born   in   1665, 
and  died  in  1721,  was  engaged,  about  the  same  time, 
Borii  1665.  ^^  making  the  first  experiments  on  the  sexes  of  plants, 
ilkd  17i!).  *•  E:ij>enmenta   fecit,*'   says   Haller,   "  in  floribus 
Ricim  et  Mayz ;  et  semina  detractis  staminibus  eteri- 
lesctre  repent)  ut  omnino  in  antherid  «exum  m^acu- 


Vrlivet. 
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riut. 
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Died 


lum  potuerit*     Plantat  masculas  f*T«  ndro*   Hwtor 

gynas  constttuit,  has  numerosissima^.** 

While,  however,  the  greater  part  of  Mori  son's 
contemporaries,  and  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  for 
the  space  of  about  thirty  years,  were  thus  advancing 
the  interests  of  botany  m  the  less  scientific  way  o? 
their  predecessors,  as  above  stated,  there  were  a  few 
of  them,  and  these,  too,  of  no  uncommon  fame,  who, 
in  pursuing  the  same  object,  endeavoured,  like  Mo- 
rison,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  method  with  dis- 
covery* Herman,  for  instance,  whose  merits  in  an* 
other  respect,  we  have  just  now  taken  notice  of,  con- 
trived a  system,  which  was  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1696,  a  year  after  his  death,  by  Zumbac,  ha- 
ving the  fruit  and  flower,  and  occasionally  the  exter* 
nal  appearance,  for  its  basis.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  acted  on  it  himself,  and  we  have  accordingly  rather 
classed  him  with  those  who  did  not  take  advantage 
of  method  ;  but  the  plants  in  the  academical  garden 
at  Leyden,  were  arranged  according  to  it  by  his  suc- 
cessor in  25  classes ;  four  of  them  being  made  to 
consist  of  trees,  and  the  rest  of  herbs,  vv^ich  were 
again  distinguished  under  the  threefold  division  of 
herbs  with  naked  seeds,  herbs  with  sced-vesbcls,  mid 
herbs  with  petals :  And  this  was  the  beginning  of 
systematic  botany  in  Holland,  Another  botanist  cf 
this  p<?riod,  who  studied,  in  advancing  the  science,  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  method  with  discovery  and 
description,  was  Augustus  Qutrinus  Rivinus,  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  1722.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  appears  from  hrs  writings,  to  have  pos- 
sessed an  original  and  superior  i^-ay  of  thinking,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  preparing  and  publishing  a  series 
of  engravings  illustrative  of  all  the  known  species  of 
plants,  accompanied  with  short  descriptious  \  and  by 
w^ay  of  introduction  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  he 
submitted  to  the  public,  in  1690,  a  method  of  hit 
own  contriving,  which  he  purposed  to  follow  in  the 
distribution  of  them*  Before  his  time,  it  had  been 
the  aim  of  all  systematic  writers  to  follow  nature, 
and  to  arrange  plants,  as  mucli  as  possible,  according 
to  their  affinities;  a  circumstance  which,  though  it 
doubtless  gave  a  more  pleasing  cast  to  their  systcmflf 
made  them  at  the  same  time  less  easy  in  practice, 
from  the  multiphcalion  of  character-  Quinnua  per-  Riviu 
ceived  thi« ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  an  arrange- 
ment purely  artificial  would  answer  the  purpose  bet- 
ter, *'  he  renounced  the  pursuit  of  affinities,  and  was 
the  first,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr  MUnc,  •'  who 
set  about  a  method,  which  should  atone,  by  its  faci  - 
lity,  for  the  w^ant  of  numerous  relations,  and  natural 
families,"  Instead  of  the  fruit,  which  had  been  hi* 
therto  used,  and  which  possessed  less  variety,  he 
made  choice  of  the  flower,  as  the  ground-work  of 
his  system;  and  neglecting  the  hacJineyed  diittnc- 
tJon  of  trees  and  herbs,  as  marring  the  uniformity  of 
\m  plan,  he  distributed  all  plants  into  18  classes,  the 
characters  being  taken  from  the  number  and  regula* 
rity  of  the  petals.     His  system  viras  as  follows : 

Fhres  Seguhrcs^ 

L  Monopetali, 
2»  Dipetali. 

3.  Tnpctali. 

4.  Tetrapctali. 
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5.  Pentapetalft 

6.  Hexipetali. 

7.  Polypetali. 

Fhres  ComposHL 
6.  Ex  flosculis  regulanbus. 
9'  Ex  flosculis  regularibas  et  irrecularibas. 

10.  Ex  flosculia  irregularibus. 

Floreg  Irreguhnc. 

11.  Monopctali. 

12.  Dipctali. 

13.  Tnpetali. 
H.  Tclrapotali, 

15.  Pentapctali, 

16.  Hexapctali, 

17.  Polypetali. 

18.  Florea  incomplcti.-^Impcrfecti, 

The  tubdivisionB,  to  the  number  of  91 1  were  found- 
i  00  the  character  of  th<f  fruit,  according  as  it  is  na- 
]  or  contained  in  a  leed  vessel,  the  latter  being  far- 
ther distinguished  according  4i8  it  i«  dry  or  fleshy. 
Proceeding  upon  this  method,  whicb,  though  dif- 
ficult in  practice,  from  the  variations  in  the  flower, 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  simple.  Rivinus,  agreeably 
to  his  original  design,  prepared  a  series  of  very  excel- 
lent rngrtvinga,  accompanied  with  short  characters, 
part  of  which  were  published  the  same  year,  part  in 
the  foUowmg,  and  part  in  l599.  Being  however  un- 
equal  to  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  he  was 
%t  length  obltgt^  to  desist,  without  being  able  to  ilhis* 
trate  more  thmi  the  plants  with  irregiiTar  monopcta. 
loos,  irrrgater  tripetalous,  and  irregular  tetrapeta- 
loos  flowers ;  and  to  finish  plates,  which  were  not 
liowevertiaed  till  a  cotrsiderable  time  after  his  death, 
for  those  of  the  irregular  hexapetalous  order.  The 
tystem,  thus  imperfectly  acted  upon  by  the  author 
Jumself,  was  fully  introduced  by  Heucher  into  his 
HcrlHS  fViitenbergenm,  in  1711,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  many  of  the  G<^^man  botanists  ;  and  we 
mav  be  allowed  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
oCft  in  other  ri-spects,  it  has  the  merit  of  originality, 
and  may  be  conbidered  as  the  first  specimen  of  a  pure- 
ly artificial  system. 

Along  with  Rivinus,   we  might  have  here  taken 

Mine  notice  of  Christopher  Knaut,  a  German,  author 

of  an  Enumeration  of  the  Plants  growing  naturally 

round  Halle,  in  Saxony  j   of  Peter  Magnol,  profcs- 

ftor  «t  MontpcKer,  author  of  the  Botankum  Mom- 

j,.j,rur,^  *  guij  of  one  or  two  other  writers  of  inferior 

were  advocates  'for  system.     But  without 

cMpr^ii-^  on  what  concerns  their  histories,  we  rather 

hasten  to  observe,  that  the  two  systematic  botanists 

f  /    '  riud,  who  deservedly   rose  superior  to  all 

■mporaries,  and  whose  various  and  enlight- 

If    !;  J  !jy  far  the  most  extensive  and  last- 

f  r  rate  of  the  science,  were  Ray  and 

'Tournckiit*  '^'^-  both  men  of  sfiry  eminent 

talents,  3nd  n.  I  l- industry. 

}'>\ii\  Ray,  our  cuuntr^Tnan,  not  less  known  for  his 
piety  ail  J  amfable  manners,  than  his  learning,  in  which 
,  hcc'  preceding  botanists,  was  bom  at  Black 

Kotpi^  -sex,  in  lG2S.     After  passing  through 

a  cooriie  of  preparatory  study  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  was 
tosie  time  settled  as  a  clergyman  in  his  native  county  : 
but  having  resolved  to  gr&ufy  his  tliirst  for  infonna- 


tion  by  iravelliog,  he  resigned  his  living  about  the  Il»it«#y* 
time  of  the  Unifonnity  Act,  which  we  are  told  was 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time 
in  visiting  daiferent  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Italy,  where  he  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  all  natural  productions,  and  par- 
ticularly to  plants.  He  had  already  begun  to  shew 
himself  in  the  character  of  an  author,  by  publishing, 
in  1660,  while  he  was  yet  a  resident  in  Essex,  a  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  growing  naturally  round  Cam- 
bridge, digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  in  16(0,  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  having  added  much  to  his  previons 
knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  England,  by  repeated  ex- 
cursions through  various  parts  of  it,  he  proceeded  to 
publish  a  work  on  a  larger  scale,  entitled  Catalogue 
Plantar um  Anglio'f  rf  mmlarum  adjacentmm^  time 
IndigenoSf  tunc  in  agro  cultas  comprehendens. 
Three  years  afterwarda  Be  favoured  the  world  with 
his  TopographicaU  Morah  and  Phi/fiological  Ohser^ 
vationSf  maoe  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  the 
low  countries,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  containing, 
among  other  things,  an  account  of  many  plants  ga* 
thered  by  him,  which  are  not  indigenous,  or,  at  Icait^ 
which  were  known  at  that  time  to  be  indigenous  in 
England;  and  having  thus  committed  himself  to  the 
public,  both  on  the  subject  of  native  and  foreign  bo- 
tany, he  continued  through  life  to  make  it  his  lead- 
ing object  to  render  what  he  had  begun  as  perfect  aa 
possible.  In  1688,  accordingly  having  now  extend- 
ed  his  excursions  into  the  more  distant  parts  of  our 
island,  and  discovered  a  great  many  new  plants,  especi- 
ally inScotland»  he  published  an  Appendix  to  his  Eng- 
lish Flora;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  republished 
the  whole,  with  an  account  of  250  additional  plants, 
under  the  title  of  Synopsh  Methodica  Stirpium  Bri' 
iannicorumt  regard  being  had  in  it,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  shortly,  to  the  first  edition  of  hia 
system.  Nor  was  he  less  diligent  in  the  mean  time  in 
gathering  materials  from  all  quarters,  to  augment  bis 
catalogue  of  exotics  ;  for  besides  extracting  whatever 
was  to  his  purpose  from  the  writings  of  the  older  bo- 
tanists, he  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  his  con- 
temporaries duly  as  they  came  before  the  pubhc,  and 
was  thus  at  length  enabled  to  give  it  to  the  world,  in 
1694,  in  a  very  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  Sy/- 
hges  Plantarum  extra  Briianniam  Nascentium* 

The  work,  however,  by  which  Ray  evinced  at  once 
the  immense  extent  of  his  learning  and  research,  and 
conferred  the  most  signal  advantage  on  the  science, 
was  his  General  Hutorif  of  Plants^  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  systematic  enumeration,  accompanied 
with  descriptions  and  remarks,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  of  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  synopsis,  together  with  such 
as  were  discovered  down  to  1704,  the  year  before  his 
death,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  no  less  than  18,655 
species  and  varieties.  The  first  voL  in  fol,  appeared 
in  1686,  the  second  tn  1688,  and  the  third,  embracing 
the  later  discoveries  of  Rheede,  Herman,  Sylvius, 
Plumicr,  Camelltis,  Tournefort,  and  others,  in  ITO^, 
the  year  above  referred  to  ;  and  were  justly  received 
by  the  world  as  constituting  the  most  learned,  judi- 
cious,  and  elaborate  history  of  the  vegetable  king- 
doni,  which  had  hitherto  been  offered  to  them. 

Havbg  said  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  labours 
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andmeriu  of  Ray  in  ether Mq)ect^  wenowadd,  that 
the  improvementt  which  he  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
adeace  of  hotvkj^  aa  a  sjrttematic  writer,  were  not 
the  least  intereating  part  of  the  aenrice  which  he  ren-  ^ 
dered  to  it*  In  hia  earaer  pnUicationa,  he  had  adopt- 
ed  no  better  mode  of  arrangement  than  what  had  been 
commonly  followed  before  hi»  time,  the  order  of  the 
alphabet*  But  aa  it  ia  natural^  to  auppoae  that  a  nAan 
ot  hia  luminoua  underatandin^  could  not  advance  far 
in  hia  multifarioua  labour,  without  aeeing  the  necea-^ 
aity  of  btrodudng  aome  more  acientific  method,  ao 
we  find,  that  on  the  publication  of  Moriaon'a  ayatem, 
bia  thoughta,  which  had  been  already  occaaionally 
occupied  , with  the  subject,  weife  turned  to  it  witn 
still  greater  interest.  And  two  years  after,  that  is  in 
1682,  he  accordingly  ventured  to  propose  a  system 
in  the  manner  of  Morison,  whom  he  acknowledges  as 
bia  leader,  having  the  fruit,  flower,  and  external  ap- 
pearance, for  its  basisjand  comprising  25  classes,  which 
were  a« follows; 

1.  Arbores. 

2.  Frutices. 

3.  Herbse  imperfecta?. 

4 flore  carentes* 

5 eapillares. 

6.  •  •  .  •  staminas. 

7 semine  solitario« 

8 umbellifene* 

9.  •  •  •  •  vertidUata:. 

10.  ...  •  asperifoliae. 

11.  ...  •  atellatae. 

12.  ...  •  pomiferac* 

13 bacciferae 

14 multisiliquae^ 

15.  .  •  •  •  monopetalae  uniform^* 

16.  •  •  •  •    ••••••  difFormes. 

17 tetrapetalae  siliquu  majoribua*  . 

18.  •  •  •  . siliquia  minoribuak 

19-  V*  *  *  papilionaceae.   ' 
20 pentapetalae. 

21.  •  •  •  •  cereana^ 

22.  •  .  •  •  gramimu 

23 gtamineae. 

24.  ....  •  bulbosae. 

25«  •  •  •  .  bulbosis  afiSnes. 

This  naethod,  however,  he  continued  for  many 
years,  while  he  was  engaged  ia  preparing  his  great 
work,  the  General  History  of  FlarUSf  to  alter  and 
improve,  so  as.  to  give  it  quite  a  new  form  :  and  in 
1700  he  at  length  published  his  corrected  edition  of 
it,  which  was  made  to  comprehend  all  plants,  in.  33 
classes ;  27  of  them  being  composed  of  herbs,  and 
the  rest  of  trees,  in  the  following  manner  ; 

1.  Herbae  submarinac. 

2.  .  .  .  •  fungi. 

3.  .  .  .  ..  musci. 

4 eapillares. 

5 apetalae. 

6 planipetalae.. 

7«.  •  •  .  .  oiscoideaB. 

8.  ••..,.  corymbiferat^ 

9.  •  •  •  •  qaf  itatae. 


10.  Herbae  solitario  semine* 

11 umbelliferas. 

12.  •  •  •  .  stellatae. 

13 asperifolia?. 

14 verticillatx. 

15 polyspermae. 

16 pomiterae. 

17 bacciferae. 

18 multisiliqua?. 

19 monopetalff. 

20.  ...  •  di-tripetalae.' 
21 siliquosae. 

22.  ....  leguminosae. 

23.  ....  pentapetahe» 
24 florifene.   • 

-^5.  •  •  .  •  staminae. 

26 anomalae. 

27*  -  •  •  •  arundinaceae. 

28.  Arbores  apetalae. 

29*  •  .  •  .  fiructu  umbilicato. 

30. non  umbilicato. 

31 •    sicco. 

32. siliquoso. 

33 anomalsB. 

^  From  this  svnoptical  view  of  Ray's  method,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  he  derived  the  characters  of  hia 
fla&ses,  generally  speaking,  from  the  habit  of  plants  ;, 
their  greater  or  leaa  degree  of  perfection;  their 
place  of  growth  \  the  number  of  their  aeed-lobea^ 
or  aeminal  leavea,  petala,  capsules,  and  seeds ;  the 
situation  and  disposition  of  their  flowers,  flower  cup^ 
and  leaves;  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  buaa> 
flower  cup,  and  petals  ;  the  substance  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit ;  and  the  difficulty  of  classification  in  cer^ 
tain  cases,  where  there  is  a  want  of  allied  character. 

The  first  four  claaaea  of  the  herbs  being  what  he 
termed  tnthoutfioiwertt  were  made  to  consist  of  sgb- 
nuu'ine  jdanta,  induding  corals,  and  of  the  mushrooms^ 
mosses,  and  ferns.  The  remaining  21  classes  of  the 
herbs  beinsr  what  he  termed  j2otver  bearings  were 
again  subcuvided  according  to  the  number  of  the 
seed  lobes,  or  seminal  leaves,  the  plants  of  the  first 
19  bdng  denominated  dicotyledones,  and  those  of  the 
two  following  monocotyledones.  The  fifth  dass  be- 
ing the  first  of  the  dicotyledones  division,  was  made 
to  consist  of  such  plants  as  are  without  petals,  as 
glasswort  peUitory,  plantane,  and  nettle ;  the  sixth 
was  ma^e  to  consist  of  such  as  have  compound  ligu- 
late,  or  strap  shaped  flowers,  as  hawk  weed,  and  mp- 
plewort ;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  of  such  as  have 
compound  radiant  flowers,,  the  g^und  of  distinction 
being,  that  the  seed  in  the  one  case  is  crowned  with 
a  pappus,  as  in  starwort,^  and  ragweed,— and  in  the 
other,  is  without  it,  as  in  feverfew,  and  ox  eye  ;  the 
ninth,  of  such  as  have  compound  flowers,  swelling  out 
in  the  manner  of  a  head,  as  thistle,  and  burdock ;  the 
tenth,  of  such  as  have  one  naked  seed  under  each 
flower,  as  valerian,  and  fumatory  ;  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth,  of  such  as  have  two  naked  seeds,  those  of. 
the  former  being  what  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
umbelliferous,  as  hemlock,— and  those  of  the  latter  by 
the  name  of  the  stellatae,  or  star  like  plants,  as  woods- 
roof,  and  ladies  bed  straw ;  the  thirteenth  and  foor- 
Uenth,  of  such  as  have  four  naked  aeedai  the  ground 
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History,  treasure  which  he  set  most  value  on,  to  Pans,  the 
^  natural  place  of  re»ort  to  genius  and  science  j  and 
veniuringt  on  hia  arrival,  to  introduce  himself  to  Crcs- 
centiuB  Fagon,  at  that  time  physician  to  the  queen, 
and  professor  of  botany,  he  soon  contrived  to  re- 
commend himself  so  much  to  his  notice  that  he  was 
placed,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1683,  over  the  royal 
garden  as  his  substitute ;  and  proceeded  from  that 
moment  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
unbounded  applause- 
Having  at  length  established  his  reputation,  and 
shewn,  by  a  display  uf  superior  ability,  that  he  was 
capable  of  not  merely  justifying,  but  of  going  far 
beyond  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  him  ; 
he  was  sent,  m  1688,  by  the  recommendation  of  his 
patron,  at  the  king's  ex  pence,  into  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  afterwards  into  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
on  journies  of  discovery.  And  in  these,  his  success 
was  so  great,  that,  besides  augmenting  his  own  know- 
ledge very  much,  he  was  enabled,  on  his  return,  to 
enrich  the  garden  with  a  large  and  valuable  acce5si':>n 
of  plants* 

in  1692,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  his  fame 
continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  spread  in  consequence 
of  the  publications  which  we  are  to  notice  hereafter, 
he  was,  in  1693,  admitted  unaRimously,  and  with 
the  most  gratifying  tokens  of  respect  and  approba- 
tion, into  the  faculty  of  physicians  at  Parts, 

Two  years  aftertvards,  he  set  out  from  the  cast 
on  a  voyage,  which,  like  his  preceding  travels,  was 
undertaken  by  the  order  and  at  the  expence  of 
Xiouis  XIV*  ;  for  in  the  dedication  of  the  Latin 
version  of  his  Institution!;  to  that  monarch,  a  little 
before  he  set  out,  we  find  him  saying  beautifully 
enough,  but  with  some  mixture  of  flattery,  "  Jussu 
hoc  Alpium  juga,  Pyrena^arum  saltus,  Hispaniac  re- 
cessas,  ericata  Lusitanisr,  Britannia  colles,  et  Belgii 
prat  a  peragravi  ;  plantarum  genera  forma  sque  in- 
^pcxi  I  vires  et  potestatea  exploravi,  ne  quid,  quod 
salutiferum  homini  foret,  posset  te  regnantc  pr^tcrirL 
Et  quoniam  tot  pcregrinatiouibus  meis,  fortuna  tua 
non  unprosperos  exitus  dedit,  alias  mihi  subinde,  et 
multo  remotiores  inFungis,  ut  nulla  pars  terrarum 
expers  eit  xwm  singularis  in  populos  tibi  commissos 
cune,  atque  Gallorum  vel  saluti,  vel  glorise  Orientalia 
ctiam  plaga  descrviat/*  In  this  scientific  mission  he 
was  accompanied  by  Dr  Andrew  Gundelsheimer,  a 
very  zealous  German  botanist)  whose  herbarium  is 
still  preserved  at  Berlin,  where  he  founded  the  pub- 
lic garden  \  and  by  a  French  draughtsman  of  great 
eminence,  named  Claude  Aubtiel :  and,  so  extraor- 
dinary  was  the  diligence  which  he  used  during  the 
two  years  he  was  with  them  in  the  east,  that  he  not 
only  traversed  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  Thrace, 
but  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  northern 
distncts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
ihc  Persian  empire  ;  and  then  returned  by  a  different 
route  through  Galatia,  Mysia,  and  Lydia,  to  Smyr- 
na ;  and  from  thence,  home  :  being  only  prevented 
from  visiting  Egypt  and  Syria  by  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  them. 

On  his  sett Ung  again  at  Paris,  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  knighthood  ;  both  as  a  reward  of  past 
merit,    and  im  incective   to   future  exertion ;   and 
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being  at  tlie  same  time  honoured  with  an  ample  fam<^,  His^ 
the  correspondence  of  the  most  eminent  among  his 
contemporaries,  as  well  as  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation,  he  set  himself  with  becoming  zeal,  to  ar- 
range the  vast  stock  of  materials  which  he  had  col- 
lected, and  turn  his  knowledge  to  some  good  ac-^ 
count. 

Unfortunately,  however,  while  he  was  thus  enjoy* 
ing  the  most  flattering  prospect  of  still  greater  ho- 
nour and  usefulness  ;  and  had  even  gone  Far,  we  are 
told,  in  preparing  some  valuable  works  for  the  presj, 
an  accident  happened  which  cut  short  the  period  of 
his  life,  and  deprived  the  world  of  what  they  liad  a 
right  to  expect  from  his  well  proven  abilities  ;  For» 
as  he  was  one  day  passing  along  a  narrow  street  in 
Paris,  he  was  thrown  against  a  wall  by  the  impulse 
of  a  waggon,  or  some  other  carriage  in  rapid  motion, 
vrith  such  violence,  that  blood  immediately  gushed 
from  his  mouth  ;  and  the  contusion  having  at  length 
terminated  in  consumption,  he  was  carried  off  by 
it  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after,  in  the  vtsr 
1708. 

Such  were  the  general  features  in  the  Kfe  of 
Toumefort,  as  a  traveller  and  practical  botanist ; 
but  in  order  to  our  having  an  adequate  idea  of  his 
merit,  we  must  farther  attend  to  him,  for  a  little,  a^ 
a  writer-  His  premature  death,  as  we  have  just  now 
remarked,  prevented  him  from  laying  the  valuable 
result  of  his  researches  before  the  world  to  the  ex* 
tent  which  he  had  designed  ;  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca* 
demr/  of  ,SdenceSi  and  his  Voi^age  to  the  Levant ^ 
which  is  a  miscellaneous  publication,  wc  have  only 
two  works  of  his  which  are  entitled  to  notice ;  the 
Hist oi re  des  Plant esy  qui  naissettt  aux  environs  dc 
Paris,  avec  leur  usage  dans  la  Medicine,  which  was 
published  in  1698  ;  and  his  InstitiUions^  which  ap- 
peared first  in  French,  in  1697,  under  the  title  of 
Elemens  de  Botanique^  ou  Methode  pour  connoitre 
les  Planter  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  in  1700,  under 
the  title  of  Instiiutiones  rei  HcrbaricV, 

With  respect  to  the  first,  we  need  only  observe, 
that  though  it  contains  descriptions  of  several  new 
plants,  and  is  otherwise  characterised  by  the  author's 
usual  ability  and  accuracy,  it  w^s  chiefly  designed 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  botany  among  those  who 
attended  his  lectures.  The  second,  however,  which 
requires  to  be  more  particularly  noticed,  as  being 
the  work  which  established  his  fame,  and  procured 
him  long  a  sort  of  empire  over  this  department  of 
science,  was  published  with  the  view  of  introducing 
no  less  than  a  completely  new  and  universal  plan  ot 
arrangement  and  reform. 

The  method  which  he  adopted  in  it,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  iie  distributed  all  the  species  of  plants 
which  were  then  known,  together  with  part  of  bis 
own  discoveries,  had  the  form  of  the  corolla  for  its 
principle.  It  admitted  a  distinction  between  trees 
taken  in  connection  with  shrubs,  on  the  one  hand> 
and  undershrubs  and  herbs  ou  tlie  other ;  and  com- 
prehended 22  cbsses,  which  were  as  follt^wf, 

Herh(£  et  Suffruiiccs. 

1.  Ploribus  monopetalis  campaniformibus. 
2. infundibuliformibus  et  rotatw.^ 
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9.  FJoribus  unomalis*  ?ih, — those  havirtg  it  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly-    Histrtry. 

4,  •  t  f  ,  .  monopctalis  labialifl.  hke^  as  the  pea  kind,  in  the  10th» — and  those  which  ^-    v    - 

5,  .  .  •  *  *  polrpetilis  cruciformibu*.  uiTinot  well  be  red'aced  under  any  one  denomination, 

^ •  *  .  .   rosaceis.  in  the  11th.     The  three  next  classes  were  made  to 

7 umbellatifi,  consist  of  such  herbs  and  under  shrubs  as  have  com- 

g caryophyUxis.  pound  flower*,  *that  is  several  monopetalous  floreti 

9,  ^   ^ lihaceis.  mclnded   in   the    same   flower   cup, — those   of    the 

J0, papilionaceis*  l^th  class  being  distinguished   by  their  florets  be* 

11^ ,  ,  *  •   anomalis*  ing  all  tubular,   as   thistle,   burdock,   and    centau- 

12, flosculosis.  yfi — ^those   of  the   ISth,  by  their  florets  being  all 

Id*  .  *  .  .  .  semifiosculosis*  ligulate,  as  dandelion,  goat*8  beard,  and  succory, — 

jl, radiatis.  ^^^  those  of  the  14th  by  their  Borets  being  tubular 

J 5 apctalis  et  stamineis*  '  in  the  centre  or  disk,  and  ligulate  in  the  circumfc- 

16.  Qui  floribus  cai-ent  et  semine  donantur,  rencc  or  ray,  as  starwort,  ragweed,  bear's  foot,  and 

17.  Quorum  ftoresetfructusconapicuidesiderantur.  golden  rod.     The  three  last  classes  of  the  herbs  and 

-  -  *  r    /'  under  shrubs  were  formed  so  as  to  comprise  jsuch  ai 

Arborcs  ct  irmces,  ^^  without   petals,-^thosc  having  stamens,  as  bUte, 

18.  Floribus  apetahs.  pellltory,  and  the  grasses,  being  included  in  the  15th, 

19.  ♦  .  *  .  .  amentaceis.  —those  having  no  evident  stamens  but  evident  seeds, 

£0L monopetalis.  as  the  fern  tribe,  in  the  16th, — and  those  having  nci- 

2L  .  .  .   .   .rosaceis.  ther  evident  stamens  nor  seeds,  that  is  to  say,  the  mos- 

2^ papilionaceis.  ses,  mushrooms,  or  sea  weeds,  whose  parts  of  fructi- 
fication were  not  then  detected,  so  far  as  they  are  now. 

From  this  synopsis  of  Tournefort's  method,  it  will  in  the  17th. 
be  seen  at  once,  that   the  characters  of  his  classes  Qf  the  five  remaining  classes,  comprehending  the 

vrtre  derived  in  the  most  simple  manner,  from  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  18th  was  made  invensely  to  consist 

pftaence  and  form  or  absence  of  the  corolla;  and  we  of  such  as  are  apetalous,  as  the  ash,  box,  and  fig, — the 

may  gatlier  fir©m  his  work,  that  he  was  led  to  prefer  l9th,  of  such  as  have  their  flowers  disposed  m  a  ca- 

tbis  principle  of  distribution,  though  a  good  deal  ar-  x\i\x\,  or  elongated  scaly  receptacle,  as  the  hazel,  and 

tiiictal,  from  the  facilities  which   it  aflforded  of  rca-  alder, — the  20th,  of  such  as  have  a  monopetalous  co- 

liily  distinguishing  one  plant  from  another :  for  while  toWz^  as  jasmine,  liliac,and  holly, — the  21  st  and  22d, 

we  find  him,  after  some  discussion   to  this  purpose,  of  such  as  have  a  polypetalous  corolla,  the  ground  of 

laying  it  down  as  his  first  maxim,  in  systematic  bo-  distinction  between  them  being,  that  the  corolla,  in 

t»nyt  that  classes  are  to  be  established  on  the  flower  the  one  case,  is  rOse-like,  as  in  the  orange,  apricot,  and 

alone,  we  find  him  adding,  with  respect  to  those  mc-  cherry;  and  in  the  other,  is    papilionaceous,    as    in 

ihods  which  bad  been  proposed  before  his  time,  and  broom,  acacia,  tamarind,  and  laburnum. 
which  generally  aimed  at  being  agreeable  to  the  or-  The  subdivisions  or  orders,  to  the  number  of  1*22, 

do- of  nature,  **  Studio8osenim,exquo  Parisiis  doceo>  were  established  chiefly,  we  may  add,  by  characters 

bat  addiscere  non  posse  neque  lis  uti  ad  plantas  ex*  taken  from  the  pistillum  and  the  fruit. 
trmpore  dignoscendas,  nisi  intra  spatium  plurmm  an-  Such  was  the  celebrated  system  of  Toumefort  ;  a 

poruiRSacpenumerocognovi."  As  to  the  classes  them-  system  which  had  no  sooner  been  made  public,  than  ^ 

selves,  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  1 7  comprising  the  it  was  received  almost  every  where  on  the  Continent 

.kerbs  and  undershrubs,  the  4  first  were  made  to  coo-  with  marked  approbation,  and  began  to  shew  itself 

of  s«jch  as  have  a  monopetalous   corolla,    the  immediately  in  the  happy  effects  which  it  had  on  the 

ground  of  distinction  between  ibcm  being,  that  th^  labours  of  his  contemporaries:   Nor  did  it  cease  for 

Ciorolla,  in  the  first  case,  is  bell  shaped,  as  in  deadly  many  years  to  be  the  most  prominent ;  and  was  at 

I  v^lit  fthade  and  bell  flower, — in  the  second,    fun-  *  length  only  eclipsed  and  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 

ffiel  or    wheel   shaped,  as  in   auricula,  viper's  grass,  through  the  superior  merit  of  the  Linna?an  method* 
'Iwragei   and  loosestrife, — in   the  third,    of  various  Great  however  as  were  the  advantages  arising  from 

foffoi,  and  such  ascanin^t  be  brought  under  any  one  de-  the  system  of  Toumefort,  it  was  not  even  in  this  way 

iistation,  ai  arum  and  foxglove,— and  in  the  fourth,  that  be  did  most  service  to  the  science,  or  gained  his 

I»ped  or  gaping,  as  in  balm,  sage,  and  lavender.  best  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.     That  dis- 

Tbe  ievcii   following  classes  were   made,  on  the  tinguished  botanist  introduced,  in  another  respect,  a 

•tbrr  band,  to  consist  of  such  herbs  or  under  fchrubs  new  sera  in  the  history  of  arrangement*     Before  his 

ai  Hive  a  polypetalous  corolla, — those  having  it  in  lime  plants  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  described 

file  form  of  a  cross,  as  cabbage,  shepherd's  purse,  merely   as  species,  or  at  best  as  species  distributed 

1  lady 'a  smock  y  being  comprehended  in  the  5th  into  compreheimve  classes  and  sections  upon  some  ge- 

ciat*<"  tltosc  having  it  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  as  pop-  neral  principle.     Toumefort  perceived  the  advantage 

py,  water  hly,  hellebore,  and  paeony,  in  tlie  fjth,^ —  of  adding  a  new  step  in  the  process,  and  of  fonn- 

tbose  having  it  rosaceous,  but  disposed  in  the  mode  jng  them  into  intermediate  groupes,  and  adopted  an 

of  a  parasol   or  umbel,   as   parsley,  hemlock,  and  idea  long  ago  thrown  out  by  Gesner,  and  recom- 

L lovage,  in  t.  e  7th, — those  hiving  it  pink  like,   the  mended  by  Fab ius  Colon na,  a  celebrated  Italian »  who 

rdftws  of  the  petals  being  universally  long,  as  carna-  died  in  1648.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  make  use 

'  tscMit  lychais,  and  sea  pink,  in  the 8th, — those  having  of  characters,  taken  from  the  flower  and  fruit,  and 

it  m  the  form  of  a  lily,  as  tulip,  and  hyacinth^  in  tli^  occa^ioaallyi  though  seldom,  from  other  parts  of  the 
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Histoiy.    plants^  far  the  formation  of  genera,  upon  a  very  ex- 
Km^^y^mJ  tensive  scale.     The  improvement  which   he  thxis  in- 
troduced into  the  science  appeared  so  considerable, 
that  it  waa  immediately  adopted  generally  by  his 
contemporaries,   and  has  been  gratefully  acknowled- 

fed  ever  since.  And  an  author,  wlto9e  opinion  should 
ave  great  weight,  has  lately  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject,  io  the  following  manner ;  *•  The^  firat 
great  and  successful  attempt  to  deiine  the  genera  of 
plants,  was  made  by  Tournefort ;  and  in  this  hia 
transccndant  merit  will  ever  be  conspicuous,  though 
his  system  of  arrangement  should  be  entirely  forgot- 
ten* Not  that  Be  has  excelied  in  herbal  definiliona, 
nor  built  all  his  genera  on  sure  foundations ;  but  his 
figures,  and  his  enumci-ations  of  species  under  each 
genus,  show  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
rank  him  as  the  father  of  this  branch  of  botany," 

The  science  having  been  thus  put  upon  a  better 
footing,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  of  method  sug* 
gested  by  the  botanists  just  now  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time  enriched  by  the  fruit  of  their  labours, 
began  to  be  cultivated  with  still  greater  interest.  Fa- 
Plumiei:*  ther  Plumier,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  adopting  the 
JJorn  IMO,  system  of  Tournefort,  with  whom  he  was  contempo^ 
rary,  made  three  voyages  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  examine  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  these  parts :  and  so  well  did  he  ac- 
complisli  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  that,  be- 
sides leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  collection  of 
plants,  drawings,  and  MSS.  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  national  library  at  Paris,  he  had  an  opporti*- 
nity,  during  his  lifetime,  of  favouring  the  world  with 
several  excellent  pubhcations,  the  last  of  which,  on  the 
filiccs  or  ferns  of  America,  is  Btill  regarded  as  the 
best  on  the  subject* 
5^1  r  Hans  Hans  Sloane,  »o  Irishman,  but  of  Scotch  ertrac- 

Slnanc.  tion,  who  had  studied  medicine  in  Francei  and  was  at 
Born  1660.  ^  later  period  of  his  life  created  a  baronet,  and  raised 
Died  1753.  ^q  ^j^^  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  compli- 
ment to  hia  merit,  made  a  voyage  to  the  same  quar- 
ter, in  capacity  of  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, governor  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands. 
Availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  given  him  by  the 
Earl's  touching  at  Madeira,  Barbaooes,  Nevis,  and  St 
Christophers,  he  collected  several  plants  of  these 
islands ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  he  laboured 
with  so  much  zeal  to  procure  and  discover  specimens, 
that  on  his  return  to  Europe,  three  years  afterwards, 
Ih*  brought  along  with  him  an  herbarium  of  no  less 
than  800,  These  he  first  enumerated,  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  their  synonymes,  in  a  catalogue  which  was 

fmblished  in  1696|  and  afterwards  described  and  il- 
uslrated  with  plates  in  the  order  of  Ray,  in  his  Na- 
tural Historic  qfjamaica^  the  first  vol.  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1707,  and  the  second  in  1727.  Nor  can 
we  forbear  to  add,  tliat  this  very  eminent  naturalist, 
who  was  a  lover  and  palron  of  science  in  all  its 
branches,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  suavity 
of  manners,  continued  through  the  course  of  a  long 
life  to  foster  merit,  and  to  gather  from  all  quarters 
whatever  was  curious,  or  tended  to  throw  light  upon 
the  animal  and  mineral,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king- 
doms. This  invaluable  collection,  together  with 
his   library!   he  bequeaihed  at  Ix's  deaih«  which  took 


place  in  17/>3,  to  the  British  Mufl£UAi»  to  be  kc^t  \s\ 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Louis  Feuillce,  too,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  member 
of  the  Academy  of  ^Sciences,  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties, having  gone  a  few  years  after  Sloane  to  the  same 
part  of  the  world,  travelled  long,  at  the  escpence  of 
the  king  of  France,  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America*  The  object  of  his  laborious  and  widely 
extended  researches  there,  was  no  doubt  very  much 
physical  and  mathematical  \  but  he  also  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  collecting 
many  plants  which  were  unknown  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  his.  travels,  more  especially 
along  the  maritime  districts  of  Chili  and  Peru*  And 
by  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  public  in 
IVH  and  1725,  in  a  register  of  his  procecdmgs  enti- 
tled, Journal  des  Observations  Phj/siqucu  Mathema- 
iiques  ct  Botaniqiics^faites  par  ordrt  du  Rot,  mr  coies 
Occidcniales  de  I*  Amerique  Mendionale^  Sec,  he  con- 
tributed not  a  Uttle  to  what  was  then  known  of  the 
flora  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  deal  was  done  about 
the  same  time  towards  illustrriting  the  botany  of  the 
East,  by  Englebcrt  Kxrapfer  and  John  Christian 
Baxbaum,  natives  of  Germany.  Kscmpfer,  who  was 
of  the  country  of  Lippe,  and  had  evinced  from  his  in- 
fancy the  most  insatiable  thirst  for  every  sort  of 
physical  knowledge,  travelled  ten  years  ;  first  in  the 
train  of  the  Russian  ambassador  going  to  Persia,  and 
afterwards  by  himself,  through  Russia,  Persia,  Ara- 
bia, the  peninsula  of  India,  Stam,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Japan,  In. the  course  of  these  travels,  particularly  in 
tlie  island  of  Japan,  where  he  spent  two  whole  years^ 
he  made  very  extensive  discoveries,  and  procured  a 
vast  fund  of  information  ;  being,  as  Haller  informs 
us,  **  Ad  omnem  lahorcm  impjger,  neque  aibi  par- 
ecus,  quoties  veri  detegendi  spes  erat."  He  like- 
wise possessed,  in  a  very  emincjit  degree,  a  talent  for 
delineation*  He  was  enabled  to  enrich  his  collection 
with  many  beautiful  drawings*  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret,  that  on  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  continued  to  practise  as  a  physician  till  his 
death  in  1719>  lie  was  prevented,  either  by  want  ol 
encouragement,  or  some  other  cause  wlvich  we  afe 
not  able  to  explain,  from  gratifying  the  public  to 
the  extent  which  might  have  been  expected,  with 
»the  fruit  of  his  researches,  A  valuable  work,  con- 
taining part  of  them,  was  indeed  published  by  him- 
self, under  the  title  of  Ama*mtatts  Exotica:  in  Sivt: 
Fascicuh  ;  and  within  these  twenty  years.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  has  long  appeared  to  sucli  advantage  as 
the  patron  of  science,  has  favoured  us  with  select 
plates,  taken  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, representing  a  considerable  number  of  plants* 
which  he  had  collected  and  dehneated  in  the  island. 
of  Japan.  But  the  sixth  Fasd cuius  of  his  great 
work,  embracing  some  account  of  the  plants  grow-, 
iog  beyond  the  Ganges,  with  500  figures,  and  al- 
most every  thing  else  in  his  invaluable  treasury, 
which  he  had  designed  for  publication,  have  disap- 
peared, and  are,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  irrecover* 
ably  lost*  Baxbaum  again,  who  was  of  Mersburg 
in  Saxony,  and  had  already  written  a  pretty  good 
enumeration  of  the  Hora  round  Halle,  accompaaied 
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I  AC  Russian  ambaftsador  Roman  zoff,  on  the  rccommen- 
daiion  of  the  cclebmted  Dr  Frederick  HofTman,  to 
Constantinople ;  and  from  thence  extended  his  bota- 
nical surveys  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  ^urronnd- 
ing  countries  ;  traversing"  Ponlus  and  Amnenia,  mon* 
c«peciallyi  on  the  one  hand,  and  Greece,  with  the 
adjoining  idanda,  on  the  other.  The  world,  how- 
ewer,  did  not  reap  alt  that  advantage  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  hia  abihties,  as  he  died  prema. 
turely  in  17^1  having  only  published  descriptions 
of  three  centuries  of  the  plants  dtiicovcred  by  him. 
Descriptions  of  two  more,  it  is  true,  were  edited 
from  hi«  MSS.  some  time  after  hia  death  by  John  G. 
Gmelin,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
shortly  ;  but,  to  pass  over  other  disadvantages  arising 
from  his  premature  fate,  those  of  the  sixth  century, 
which  he  had  also  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  were 
tver  made  public* 
Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  attempts  at  dis- 
covery which  were  made  about  this  time  in  the  East, 
we  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  adding,  that  a 
tribute  oi  no  ordinary  praise  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
our  couTilryman»  William  Sherrard,  a  native  of  Bush- 
by  in  Leicestershire ;  for  though  he  did  not  live  to 
f  A.  tk  compiete  the  only  work  of  importance  which  he  un- 
•  dertooks   A  Continuation  of  Bauhhi^s  Pinax^  and 

otberwisc  pubhshed  little  on  botany,  yet  no  man  of 
that  age  exerted  himself  bo  much,  without  regard  to 
ex  pence,  in  collecting  plants  of  every  description »    A 
long  residence  at  Smyrna,  as  British  consul,  and  the 
»ie  of  a  well -stored  garden,  which  he  laboured  daily 
fo  improve,  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in  obtain- 
ing and  preserving  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  sucli 
iw were  mdigenous  in  the  eastern  countries:  and  so 
well  did  he  employ  his  influence  in  other  respects,  that 
he  became  at  length  the  possessor  of  an  Herbarium, 
containing  no  leas  than  12»(XX)  species,  which  he  left 
at  his  death,  together  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
drawings,  to  the  university  of  Oxford,    His  brother 
iStier*  James,  physician  in  London,  who  died  in   1737f  six 
Uied  y^iJ'fi  after  him,   was  likewise  fond  of  botanical  pur- 
IT37.  gtiiiat  and  established  the  well  known  garden  at  his 
<!ountTy'Seat  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  which  supplied  the 
aterials  of  that  splendid  work  of  DiUenius,  the  Hot- 
iij  Eli/iamenm* 
While  the  science  was  thus  advancing  in  conse- 
gtience  of  the  travels  and  researches  of  botanists  in 
foreign   parts,    Henry  Bernard  Rnpp,    a  native  of 
Gies^en,  and  student  at  Jena,  who  had  traversed  ma- 
ny parts  of  Germany  with  incredible  zeal,  lodging 
ofteo  in  the  meanest  cottages,  and  subsisting  on  the 
O3on    homely    fare,    wrote    the    F/ora  Jenensis^    in 
which  he  gave  some  account  of  hia  discoveries,  and 
COOStJtuted  several  new  genera,  on  the  principles  of 
Rivinas,    The  great  Boerhaave,  professor  at  Leyden, 
i  K.  O,  aliite  celebrated  throughout   Europe  as  a  physician 
l>ird  and  3  naturalist,  besides  proposing  a  new  system  of  ar- 
11*38'  ,.  t,  founded  chiefly  on  that  of  Herman,  con- 

fr  Lo  throw  some  hght  on  exotic  botany,  by 

detcnbing,  with  !iia  usual  ability,  several  rare  plants 
which  were  cultivated  under  his  direction  in  the 
uni verily  garden.  Olaus  Cekius,  professor  of  di- 
«iritv  at  Upsal,  a  man  of  great  erudition^  and  the 
-  patron  of  the  far-famed  Linnxus,  who  also 
yu^si^h^d  a  cat^ogue  of  the  flora  round  Upsal|  was 
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engaged  in  prepaHng  the   Hferniotnnkon,  a  work     History** 
illustrative   of    the   plants    mentioned    in    scripture, 
which  is  hitherto  unrivalled  by  any  other  on   the 
subject.     The  two  8cheuchy.ers  oF  Zurich  aho  ac- 
quired gi^eat  fame  j  John  James,  who  was  professor  of  J*»1im  J;nTie» 
mathematics,  by  his  joumies  through  the  Alps,  which  tJclieuch- 
he  crofised  no  less  than  nine  times  in  various  directions,  ^^^'    T^"^ 
ascending  to  their  highest  peaks  j  and  John,  the  young-  \y'^^^  ^^  y^ 
er  brother,  who  w^s  a  physician,  by  his  very  elaborate  n.j^ 
and  accurate  discriminatton  and  descriptions  of  the 
grasses.    The  former  gave  the  world  some  account  of  ^^^^ 
his  labours  and  discoveries  in  his  Itinera  Sovem  per  ^^^ "^"^  * 
Alpinas  Helvetica:  rt^gione^^   published  at   different 
times :  the  latter  in  his  Ag)'  ''idt  scu  Granununu 

Juncorum^  Cyperorunty   (  on  Usque  adfininm 

Historia,  published  in  171  Li;  u£  which  we  may  say, 
with  his  countr>^man  Haller,  so  often  referred  to, 
"  Immensi  laboris  opus,  ct  hactenus  sine  pari  est. 
Difficilis  classis  species  omnes  minutissime  dei>cnpsit, 
characteres  extricavit,  plurimas  depictas  dedit,  et  ab 
integro  novam  historiam  molitus  est.  Plurimas  spe- 
cies ipse  detexit  in  Rhtetia  et  circa  Tigurum,  alias  ab 
amicis,  etiam  ex  India  Oriental!  habuit,  alias  ila  de* 
finlvit,  ut  nunc  adgnosci  possunt.  Confusam,  etiam 
apudTournefortium,  graminum  farraginem,  in  classes, 

fenera,  species  soHcite  distribuit :  Genera  fere  qua- 
ringinta  descripsit.*'  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  add  with 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  •*  Non  recusabo  equidcmt 
varietatcs  inter  genera  rcpcriri,  quod  eo  frequentlus, 
apud  quemque  botanicorum,  auctorem  reperilur,  quo 
studiosius  ipse  plant  as  legerit.  Neque  method  urn 
ubique  laudavero,  qu«  primum  hie,  post  Icviora  Rail 
tentamina,  constituttur.  Id  potissimum  incommodum 
est,  quod  cum  longis  descriptionibus  essentialia  signa 
seorstm  non  deliniverit,  ex  qoibus  quaeque  planta  ad- 
gnoscitur.     Synonyma  etiam  pauciora  addidit*" 

Sebastian  Vaillant  too,  a  pupil  of  Toumefort,  and  Vaillanf. 
the  most  expert  and  indefatigable  botanist  of  his  time,  J^i^I"  *^T*: 
did  great  service  to  his  favourite  science,  by  wnlmg  on  /^^  q^  j^oo. 
the  plants  growing  naturally  round  Paris,  and  detect, 
ing  the  proper  use  of  the  pollen,  by  his  nice  obser- 
vations and  experiments  on  the  flowers  of  the  pellitory, 
but  still  more  by  improving  on  the  labours  of  hia 
master;  for  he  both  corrected  various  faults  in  his  me- 
thod, and,  by  estabhshing  several  new  genera,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  many  of  the  smaller  plants^  which 
Toumefort  had  partly  overlooked,  into  some  form  of 
arrangement.  A  consumption,  however,which  appears 
-  to  have  been  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  unseauonabie 
exposure  in  his  botanical  excursions,  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  1722,  and  deprived  the  world  of  his  pro- 
mising abilities.    What  Vaillant  did  not  live  to  accom- 
plish, was,  however,  accomplished  afterwards  by  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  Dillenius  and  Micheli,    The  Diilcniui- 
former  a  Hessian,  who  was  some  time  professor  of  bo-  lk>rn  A.  D. 
tany  in  his  native  city  Giessen,  and  latterly  at  Oxford.  *^^^'  '^'^ 
where  he  died  In  I747j  devoted  his  attention  in  a  parti-  ^  ^ 
qular  manner  to  the  study  and  arrangement  of  the  mos- 
ses.    Hia  merits  as  a  botanist  were  great  in  other  re- 
spects ;  but  in  this  branch  of  the  science  more  especial- 
ly he  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  history  of  the  mosses 
is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  best ;  and  a  very  com- 
petent judge  has  termed  his  descnptions  **  a  model  of  ^^i^Keli. 
perspicuity."    The  latter,  by  birth  a  Florentine,  and  ^^"  '\^^^ 
placed  at  first  in  the  humble  situation  of  a  gardener)  a.  D.  nsV 
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Hktrtfy*  was  po&i»et&ed  of  a  di&criQiiadtiug  eye  ;  and  being  kd 
^  y  ^  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  pry  into  the  habit  and  ap- 
pearifice  of  the  minuieit  plants^  which  he  used  td 
dissect  with  peculiar  delicacy*  waa  fortuuate  enough 
to  make  several  important  discoveries.  He  was>  more 
particularly,  the  first  who  detected  the  true  flowers 
of  mosses,  and  the  fruit  of  the  mushroom  tribe.  And 
hia  Nova  Plantarxim  Genera^  a  work  comprising  part 
of  his  discoveries,  which  he  published  about  the  year 
1729,  at  Florence,  where>  m  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  inspector  of  the  pviblic  gardens,  was  not 
only  received  as  a  valuable  present  by  the  lover*  of 
science  at  that  time,  but  ^will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  his  powers  of  observation. 

I.jnna:ii5*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  science  when  the  celebra- 

l5orii  A.  D.  ted  Linnaeus  appeared ;  and,  by  introducing  a  sys* 
J  707.  Died  ^pjji  which  in  a  fehort  time  superseded  every  other, 
A,  P.  1778.  cat^yifihed  a  new,  and  hitheito  the  most  important, 
2ra  in  its  history.     He  was  born  in  1707>  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Rooshoolt,  in  Smaland»  a  province  of  Swe* 
den,  where  his  father  was  clergyman  ;  and  from   his 
earliest  years  began  to  shew  a  marked  predilection  for 
botanical  pursuits.    His  father  had  originally  design- 
ed him  for  the  church ;  but  owing,  it  ahould   seem, 
to  his  progress  in  the  prehminary  oranches  of  study 
at  school  having  been  less  considerable  than  could 
have  been  wished,  the  design  was  abandoned :  and 
he  was  even  on  the  point  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  shoemaker,  when  it  was  at  length  determi- 
ned»  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Roth  man,  a  physi- 
cian in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Wcxioe,  that  he 
should  study  medicine.     With  this  gentlemani  who 
kindly  took  him  into  his  family,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  instruction,  he  spent  three  years  i 
and  after  about  a  twelvemonth  more  spent  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Lund,  where  the  learned  professor  Stob;eus 
became  his  oracle  and  patron,  he  went  to  LTpsal,  and 
there  entered  on  a  course  of  more  advanced  study  j 
-during  which  he  had  to  struggle  with  all  those  dis- 
[couragements  and  hardihipe,  which  extreme  poverty 
[brings  along  with  it.     Having  at  length,  however, 
Ltecommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Celsius,  pro- 
llessor  of  divinity,  and  the  younger  Rudbcck,  at  that 
[time  professor  of  botany,  he  was,  by  their  good  offi- 
tees,  brought  forward  to  notice ;  and  being  sent,  in 
n732,  at  the  expence  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
[Lapland,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  Hrit 
[proof*  in  a  public  way,  of  his  uncommon   zeal  and 
lability  as  a  naturaUst :    for,  after  having  tmvelled 
ilhrough  that  country  for  several  months,  in  the  true 
Ijpirit  of  discover)',  and  with  no  small  risk  to  himself,. 
Vm  returned  with  a  large  fund  of  information  ;  the  bo- 
itanical  part  of  which  he  gave  some  account  of  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  for  the  years  1733  and 
1 734,  and  afterwards  pubhshed  more  at  large  in  his 
Flora  Lnpponica. 

Having  employed  himself  variously,  and  experien- 
ced   some   diversity   of  fortune  during   the   period 
I'that  intervened  after  his   return  from  Lapland,  he 
Tproceeded,  in  the  spring  of  17'^5,  to   Harder wyk 
in  Holland,  where,  with  some  pecuniary  assistance 
j  which  he  received  from  hia  future  wife,  Elizabeth, 
[daughter  of  Moneus,    physician  at  Fahlun,  in  the 
province  of  Dalecarha,  he  iiraa  enabled  to  take  the  de- 


gree of  doctor  of  medic'ioe :  and  being  shortly  after*  Hiitory^g 
wards  recommended  by  the  great  Bocrhaavc,  who 
waa  himself  a  botanist  of  no  mean  fame,  to  Dr  George 
Cliifort,  a  rich  burgo-master  of  Amsterdam,  as  a  ^ 
person  for  arranging  the  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  plants,  and  other  natural  productions,  which  this 
gentleman  had  spared  no  expence  in  procuring  from 
every  quarter,  he  went  to  live  with  him,  at  his  villa  of 
Hartecamp.  By  the  liberality  of  Cliffort,  who  al- 
lowed him  tlie  full  use  of  his  garden,  herbarium,  and 
library,  gent  him  on  a  short  visit  to  England,  and 
(which  is  of  no  less  conse(|uence  to  a  studious  mind) 
relieved  him  from  the  anxiety  to  which  he  had  long 
been  a  prey,  by  furnishing  liim  with  a  handsome  sa- 
lary and  the  best  accommodation,  he  wag  placed  ift 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  either  acquirin|g 
or  communicating  knowledge.  And  we  accordingly 
find,  that  no  period  of  his  life  was  distinguished  by 
so  many  proofs  of  diligence,  as  that  during  which  he 
resided  with  his  munificent  patron  at  Hartecamp. 

Linnaeus  had  already,  for  a  considerable  time,  re- 
nounced the  method  of  Tournefort,  his  original  guide 
in  botany,  and  fixed  upon  the  leading  principles  of 
his  own  system  j  for  so  early  as  the  summer  of  1730, 
he  had  written  an  essay,  which  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  in  the  university,  on  the  sexes  o£ 
plants.  And  in  lectures  which  he  read  publicly  the 
same  year,  for  Professor  Rudbeck,  as  well  as  in  com- 
munications which  he  made  afterwards  to  the  Acade* 
my  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  he  gave  still  farther 
intimations  of  the  change  in  bis  way  of  thinking.  He 
had  also  published  a  general  outhiie  of  hia  Susiema 
NatunCf  at  Leyden,  shortly  after  taking  his  degree. 
But  now  that  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  so  much  to 
hid  wHsh,  and  felt  impelled  by  no  common  motives, 
he  set  himself  with  the  mout  persevering  zeal  to  com- 
plete what  he  had  begun,  by  digesting  and  bringing 
forward  to  notice  the  whole  of  that  scheme  for  re- 
forming the  science,  which  he  had  been  some  years 
projectmg.  The  object  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self, besides  stating  and  eocemplifying  his  clasaifica* 
tion,  founded  on  the  number,  proportion,  and  situa* 
tion  of  the  sexual  parts  of  plants,  was  threefold  : 
To  improve  the  terminology  j  to  establiah  the  gener;^ 
on  characters  taken  from  the  flower  and  fruit  only, 
with  the  addition  of  new  names  where  the  old  were 
thought  faulty  ;  and  to  reform  tlie  species,  by  fixing 
them  also  on  better  principles,  and  assigning  to  them 
trivial  names,  instead  of  those  cumbersome  definitions 
by  which  they  wexe  formerly  known.  And  with 
these  improvements  in  his  eye,  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded in  1736,  to  complete  and  publish  the  tunda^ 
menta  Botamca,  a  small  treatise  containing  the  gen<>. 
ral  outline  of  his  reformed  system.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year,  he  favoured  the  public  with 
the  Genera  Phniarum^  a  work  into  which  he  mtro- 
duced  his  intended  improvements  in  the  nomenclature 
and  distribution  of  the  genera  ;  and  a  short  while  af- 
terwards he  addpd  the  Critica  liotanica^  which  was 
designed  to  shew  the  nature  and  propriety  of  the  al- 
terations proposed  by  him  in  the  technology  of  the 
science.  He  likewise  completed  three  other  works, 
which  were  published  tlie  same  year,  the  Flora  Lap-* 
pox  tea  t  Hortus  CliffhriiamiSt  ana  Classes  Plantarum  i 
and  >n  all  of  them  he  did  a  very  considerable  service 
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Mrj^     to  feoUmri  ^r  the  sfnguhr  neattieti  tnd  accuracy 
with  wh  cribrd  many  rare  as  well  as  known 

pl^ts,  h  y  by  exemplifying  the  princtpke  of 

his  own  Eyslem,  aiid  thereby  pdving  the  way  for  that 
tmimph  whicli  its  pecoliar  advantages  gave  it  over 
oiHert. 

Iti  173S,  Linnxus  returned  to  hts  native  country, 
and  being  raised,  about  fotir  )'earR  afterwardsj  to  the 
pr&f'  -  ^'p  of  botany  at  UpK3?  '  ^  -*  -ned  himaelf 
froT  e  anew,  and  with  ardour,  to 

the  advancement  of  his  favoont'.-  s-'jgv.  With  the 
md  of  gorenjment,  he  restored  the  botanical  garden, 
«nd  brotJght  it,  by  decrees,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  Europe.  He  read  lectures 
OR  the  p  of  his  own  system,  to  pupils  who 

fnortcd  -  rom  every  quarter ;  and  thus  sue* 

canied  in  *iiHu^nig  widely  the  same  ^irit  of  research 
with  which  he  was  himself  animated-  He  made  se- 
▼tral  tours  through  different  parts  of  Sweden,  which 
enabled  him  to  pubh'sh  a  Flora  of  that  country.  He 
likewise  wrote  essays  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  botany,  and  encouraged  his  pupils  to  do  the 
aame;  and  at  length,  in  1751,  he  published  his  Phi- 
irnonlia  Botanicfif  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Spe* 
liarum.  In  the  former,  which  may  be  styled 
i,.^  o.ummar  of  Botany,  and  which,  in  hcU  '5  a  co» 
|>ious  and  eluhorate  commenlary  on  the  Fundamenta 
'^et^'-'  '"■  -^"  bhshed  fifteen  years  before,  he  gave  an 
■bit  iTid  explanation  of  every  thing  relating 

to  the  5(:i(.iice  in  its  improved  form.  And  in  the 
lattrr^  which  congtitutea,  as  it  were,  the  Dictionary, 
or  UniTersal  Repository  of  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made  in  the  science  itself,  he  described  upwards  of 
7900  species  of  plants ;  introducing,  at  the  same  time> 
the  use  of  triviai  names ;  and  arranging  the  whole,  on 
tlie  principles  of  his  own  system,  in  the  way  of 
classes,  oniers,  and  genera.  The  two  taken  toge- 
ther, are  not  only  the  last,  but  the  most  complete 
and  deservedly  celebrated  of  all  the  works  which 
Omtacus  published  on  botany.  They  contain  the 
wefl'digested  result  of  all  his  previous  reading  and 
cbiervation  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  respective- 
Iv  treat  :  And,  as  they  were  early  sought  after,  and 
ly  read,  they  soon  gave  rise  to  a  new  sera  in 
:...  „^.^:jce,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  thing 
elie,  to  establish  a  perpetual  monument  to  the  fame 
of  t^-'^  -"  '^or, 

T  of  Linnxus,  imbibing  his  spirit,  and 

forr^i^ijcui  uy  his  instructions,  with  an  easy  method 
of  turning  their  labours  to  a  good  account,  had  be- 
gira  early  to  second  his  views,  by  dispersing  them> 
sefvet  into  Tarious  countries  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
rtrr,  Montin,  for  instance,  travelled  through  part 
of  Lapland  in  174^,  and  brought  back  some  valuable 
gleanings,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  mas- 
irn  iCa-hler  visited  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  in 
1752.  The  welUknown  lyr  Frederick  Hasselqutst 
made  a  voyage  about  the  same  time  to  Egypt  and 
■  tr?^  Palestine  j  but  dying  prematurely  at  Smyrna,  on  his 
IA*I)-  firtttm,  his  papers  were  redeemed  by  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  published  by  Linnzus,  in 
1757,  under  the  title  of  Iter  Palest inum,  Loefiing 
'  ^  wai  icnt,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
Sotith  America  ;  but  having  likewise  fallen  a  victiin 
to  fiatgue,  and  the  nature  ofthe  dinvate,  at  Cumaca, 


in  tySGt  the  fruit  of  his  n-srirc!i?5  v.a^  givrr.  to  ih,^    Wt«t<irr. 
pTiblic,  two  years  after,  by  L  a  work  entitled  ^T^ — ' 

ffer  HUpamcumi    Rolander       .      jurinam,    Kahn,  ttdm^  ^^ 
a  Swedish  diTiac,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  who  aftcn^ards  became  pro- 
fe«or  of  CEconomy  at  Abo,  and  distinguished  him- 
st-lf  much  by  hu  writings,  spent  three  years  in  North 
America,  where  fcatesby,  Clayton,  and  Colden,  had  Coldfeo. 
been  lately  pursuing  the  same  object,  and  made  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  their  discoveries,     Martin  Martiu. 
traversed  Greenland,  and  afterwards  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire*     Osbcck  and  Toren  went  to  the  East  Oslieck. 
Indies:  And  others,  directing  their  attention  different-  'i'of««- 
ly,  procured,  together  witli  them,  a  rich  harvest  of 
materials^  which  enabled  their  illustrioui   master  to 
give  a  much  more  correct  and  perfect  form  to  the 
last  editions,  both  of  the  Species  Plarttarum  and  5y*- 
tema  Naturw*     Learned  men,  in  different  parts  of  • 
the  worlds  likewise  favoured  him  with  valuable  com- 
munications ;  and  several,  who  had  not  been  his  pu* 
pils,  but  who  were  partial  to  his  system,  began' early 
to  promote  its  celebrity,  by  adopting  it  in  their  pub- 
lications*    Among  these  we  nuty  particularly  men- 
tion Dr  John  Frederick  Gronovius  of  Ley  den,  and  Gronovitt*. 
Dr  Patrick  Browne,  a  native  of  this  country.     The  ^'^d  A.  D. 
former,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Linnseus,  ^  ^ 
and  learned  the  nature  of  his  system  from  himself 
when  he  was  in  Holland,  published,  not  loog  after- 
wards, an  account  of  the  plants  diacovered  by  Clay- 
ton in  North  America,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Vit* 
finicQ  ;  and,  in  1755,  descriptions  of  those  discovered 
y  Rauwolff  in  the  East,  under  the  title  of  Flora 
Orientalis^  both  arranged  according  to  that  system  ; 
and  the  latter,  after  a  considerable  residence  in  the  Browne^ 
West  Indies,  prepared  with  much  diligence,  and  pub- 
lished in  I756»  an  account  of  1200  species  of  plants, 
arranged  on  the  same  principle,  iu  his  HUtar^  of 
Jamaicfi, 

There  were,  indeed,  •till  a  few  botanists  of  emi- 
nence,  about  this  tinae,  and   for  some  years  after, 
who  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science,  without  adopting  the  Linnaran  method*   The 
elder  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  joj^i  g^f, 
for  instance,  favoured  the  public  with  two  valuable  man* 
works  on  the  plants  of  Ceylon  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Africa,  the  Themurus  Zet^lanicus^  in  1737,  and 
Rariornm  AJrlcanarum  Plaviarum  Decadei ;  and, 
what  was  still  of  greater  consequence,  he  rescued 
from  oblivion  the  MSS*  of  George  Everhard  Rum*  Rumphiu^ 
phius,  a  gentleman  who  l^ad  resided  upwards  of  forty  ^*^  ^  ^' 
years  at  Amboyna,  as  consul  to  the  Dutch  East  ^  *^ 
India  Company,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  that  time 
in  botanical  pursuits,  and  he  published  from  themt 
between  the  years  1750  and  1755,  tlie  Herbarium 
AmbQinense^  one  of  the  greatest  botanical  treasure t 
which  the  world  yet  possesses ;  consisting  of  6  volt 
foK  with  a  supplement.     Adrian  Van  Royen,  profes-  Vaa  Rnv 
sor  at  Leyden,  and  successor  to  the  illustrious  Boer-  en. 
haave,  distinguished  himself  also  by  publishing  the 
Prodromus  Florw  LeifdensiSf  and  exemplifying  in  it 
a  method  of  his  own,  which  was  followed  by  several 
botanists  in  preference  to  that  of  Linnzus,  on  account 
of  its  deviating  less  from  the  order  of  natural  a&> 
nities.     The  characters  of  the  classes  adopted  in  it 
were  taken,  generally  speaking,  from  the  cott/kdonSf 
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!  Uftory.  or  wed  lobes ;  the  absence,  presence,  or  figure,  of  tbc 
flower  cup ;  the  presence  or  figure  of  the  corolh  ; 
ihc  position  or  union  of  the  stamemj  the  disposition 
of  Uic  flower,  and  the  shape  or  situation  of  the  fruit. 
The  classes  were  as  follow  ; 

Plaiitx  monocotyledones,  fioribus  diBlinclit ! 

1.  PalmiE. 

2.  Gramina. 

3.  Lilia. 
PUnts  polycotyledones,  floribus  distinct  is : 

4.  Amentacear* 
5-  Umbellatac. 

6.  Compo$itse, 

7.  Aggregatse. 

8.  Tricoccaf. 

9.  Incomplete. 

10.  Fructiflorae. 

11.  Calyciflora:, 
!2»  Ringcntes. 

15.  Sihquoaa;. 
H.  Colnmnifenc. 
13,  Legiiminosae. 

16.  Olfgantherae. 

17.  Diplosantherac. 

18.  Polyantherae. 
Plants,  floribus  indistinctis  : 

19.  Cryptantheric. 

20.  Lithophyta, 

Ji  a  Gme-      John  George  Gmelin,  professor  of  botany  at  Tu- 
l»n*    Died    bingen,  who   had  gone  early  to   Pctersburgh,   and 
At  D,  1755.  ^pent  ten  years  in  exploring  Siberiat  along  with  G. 
F.  Mtiller,  de  Lisle,  and  StcUcr,  proceeded^  some  time 
after  his  return,  to  lay  the  fruit  of  his  labours  before 
the  public,  in  tlie  Flora   Siberica  ;  the  principle  of 
his  arrangement  being  that  of  Van  Royen.     But  as 
he  lived  only  to  publish  the  first  and  second  volumes 
himself,  (the  former  in  1748,  and  the  latter  in  1749,) 
the  task  of  editor  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Samuel 
Gottlieb  Gmelin,  who  favoured  the  world  w^ith  two 
moret  taken  partly  from  the  MSS.  of  S teller,  about 
twenty  years  afterwarda.     We  regret,  however,  to 
aaj%  that  the  fifth  volume  of  this  very  valuable  work, 
relating  to  the  cryptogamic  plants  collected  by  Gme* 
lin,  has  not  yet  been  edited, 
jleditsdi.        iohxv  Gottlieb  Gleditsch,  a  native  of  Leipslc,  who 
Dtrd  A.  D.  died  in  17B6  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  professor,  and 
1786.  had  the  honour  of  being  an   aulic   counsellor,  and 

member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was  another 
botanist  of  this  period  who  deserved  well  of  the 
science ;  for>  to  say  nothing  of  his  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings, which  are  numerous  and  interesting,  he  distin« 
guished  himself  in  a  particubr  manner  by  a  treatise 
on  the  mushroom  tribe.  He  also  proposed  a  system 
of  arrangement,  which^  though  it  has  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  followed  by  any  person,  is  yet  enti- 
tled, from  its  originality  and  elegance,  to  be  noticed 
Tn  passing. 

The  classes  in  it,  which  are  only  (ive,  were  made 
to  depend  on  the  iusertioo  of  the  stamens,  and  were 
the  following  : 

1.  Thalamostemoni;!,  the  stamens  being  inserted  in 

the  receptacle. 
%  |*clalo$temorii5i  the  stamens  being  inserted  in  the 
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3.  Calycostemonls,  the  Btamcns  being  inserted  in  the     Hi«t< 

calyx. 

4.  Stylostemonis,  the  etamens  being  inserted  in  the 

style. 

5.  Cryptostcmonis,  the  stameoi  being  inconspicuous. 

Another  botanist  of  this  period,  who  differed  from 
Linnaeus  in  his  ideas  of  method,  and  has  a  claim  to 
be  mentioned  with  pre*eminent  honour,  was  his  illus- 
trioua  rival  Baron  Albert  Von  Haller,  This  truly 
great  man,  who  was  the  most  general  and  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  scholar  of  the  age  in  which 
he  hved,  was  bom  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  in  1703; 
conducted  his  academical  studies  at  Leyden,  under 
the  direction  of  a  roaster,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  attachment,  the  celebrated 
Dr  Boerbaave  j  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  in  the  university  of  Gottingen  in  1736  ;  and. 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  liis  oiEce  there  for 
several  years  with  uncommon  reputation,  retired  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  at  length  closed  a  life  fuU 
of  honour  and  usefulness,  in  the  year  1777*  being  at 
that  time  president  of  the  senate  of  Bern,  and  mem* 
bf  r  of  almost  all  the  literary  societies  in  Europe. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  say 
any  thing  of  his  trauscendant  merit  as  an  anatomist 
and  physiologist ;  nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to 
follow  lum  minutely  in  the  detail  of  liis  labours  as  a 
botanist.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  two  or 
three  of  his  principal  works,  and  subjoin  the  outline 
of  that  system  of  arrangement  which  he  exemplilSed 
in  them  ;  premising  this  general  remark,  that  abdily 
is  the  characteristic  feature  of  all  he  has  written. 
One  of  those  works  appeared  in  17«'5S,  under  the 
title  of  Enumcratio  Plantarum  Horii  Regii  et  Agfi 
Gottingenm,  and  contains  descriptions  of  several  rare, 
plants.  Another  is  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  in  2 
vols  4to,  pubhshed  in  1771-2  j  which  is  a  vast  col- 
lection, made  with  great  knowledge  and  disceromeut* 
of  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  written  any  thing 
on  botany,  together  with  an  enumeratioa,  and  for  tlie 
most  part,  a  brief  abstract  of  their  works,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time ;  And  the  third,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  and 
may  be  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  his  Great  Workt 
is  his  Historia  SHrpium  Helveiitc  Indigenarum ; 
which  appeared  in  1768,  in  3  vols  fol.  illustrated 
with  plates.  The  account  which  he  himself  has  givcci 
of  it  is  the  following;  •*  Praefalio  compendium  liis* 
toriac  naturalis  Helvetia  continet,  et  potissimum  AL 
pium*  Methodus  mea  est  aliquanto  perfectior,  cum 
classes  superiores  a  staminum  ild  petala  ratione  rep«« 
titae  hie  m  minores  ordines  diridantur,  plerosque  na- 
turalt'S.  Genera  subinde  a^Linusanis  diversa,  no* 
mina  szpe,  plants  omnes  ad  naturam  descriptae, 
nonnuUx  48  tabulis  depictsc.  Subjecta  est  utilius 
occonomica  et  medica ;  breviter  omnia,  ut  vix  <]Uid- 
quam  criticse  dederim.  Plantarum  numerus  paulo 
infra  2500,  quem  potuissem  leg  u  mini  bus  auxtsse* 
aliisque  passim  absque  cultu  provenieotibus  plaatia 
eduhbus*  Nov;e  pluscul-^,  et  multae  hie  primum 
definite?  potissimum  in  magnis  genenbus  orcbidum, 
veronicarum,  gentianarum^  saxifragiarumigraroinum^ 
muacorum." 

XJiC  mcibQd  adopted  by  Haller  in  the  distributloo 
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It  ^enml.  iiDwrrsr.  ins  snmiiichT  of  ::if  L.:nr.3ar 
setiioc,  smi  nr  es^r  and  uninnsicL  ^ni:c^:*or  tr 
practjcr.  pavi  n.  from  ihe  nrs:  ronmffn:  or  x:.n  he:nc 
WMOt  pubuL  Buc:.  a  dscidrd  uixpffnonry  »-^v£t  at 
oilisn,  tmu.  n.  ue  rourse  of  &  ievr  Tra*^  afrfnrardi, 
a  had  iwcL  DS2ifii'«  aIiov-*d  tr  niper*edc  ihcm.  ar.d 
va&  bsfrinBinjr  ti  nt  laiipii  in  :hi  Earopcai.  never- 
•itiH ;  aoc.  sanrauciKJv,  thr  Lis:orv  of  K»tar.T,  iroxr. 
the  nmf  thai  l,ininFUf  published  ine  pM:Mr.piJc  £a*/?- 
»ai«  or  ffTcx.  ior  ioms  yearf  be: or:,  mav  he  saj^  :r.  be 
liltJt  eie-  iba:  t  OfriaL  of  the  mean.':  which  havi  beer, 
UKd  to  tiace  nurt  fuLy  the  pnocipic  of  his  f:v>:cm. 
or  to  OBcovTr  new  pianis  and  refer  ihcxxu  bv  &  lust 
<|eicripijoi^  to  incr  piaje  il  ihal  s\'s:em.  Fron:  iftai 
lime,  mdeed,  tin:  i-al  for  research  broke  tanh  with 
*ew  anbur,  hk£  t  flame  thai  has  gaihcred  strc:  cth ; 
and  the  pnigr-K  o:  d:s»r:*\«<ery.  now  thtt  botar.i.si^  felt 
ther  wm  proceedsnc:  on  certain  fixed,  b-t  obvioi:* 
pnadf^  and  direcung  tbexr  united  exertions  to  the 
adTaDoement  of  the  same  common  objeci,   became 

The  doctnne  ot  the  «»  of  plants  which  consti- 
totes  the  gromid-work,  cb-  principle,  as  we  have  term- 
ed it,  of  the  Lrnnmn  srstem,  had  been  al«a.*v,  in  a 
grett  mewun:,  estabiHijed,  after  being  originaliv  sag- 
g"^^  ow  coumrrmen   Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas  Mfllinpcm,  br  Ae  arguments  ot   CEmeraniis, 
MoriMd,  Geo&OT,  VaiUani,  and  Uniycus.  B«:  fr^im 
this  time  It  became  a  subject  of  si^li  farihtr  inwii- 
l^tioo,  and  was  mnch  confirmed  and  liiustrated  bv 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gleditsch,  Wat- 
ion,  Trrw,  Bonnet,  Kolreuicr,  SprengtU  and  others. 
The  two  last  named  gentlemen,  in  particular,  ha%-c 
paid  the  moA  mmute  and  assiduous  micntion  to  the 
subject ;    and  n  may  be  worth  while  to  add,   that 
Sprenfcl,  who,  if  our  infonnatjon  be  correct,  was 
iormcrlj  a  derByman,  and  resides  now  as  a  private 
geDtkman  at  Berlin,  has,   wnihin  these  few  voai*. 
communicated  to  the  world  the  result  of  manv  tc;dious 
Md  delicate  observations,  in  a  work  .utitUd  tias  £*i/. 
^Hc  Gehenmnm  der  natur  m  Bau  und  in  dcr  &. 
Jruchtung  der  Blumen,  or,  Th.  S-    r>  is  of  Nature  in 
the  Structure  and  Fecundation  ..  .lower*. 


t.:  T.izr.:*.  iz^:-.  ^e frar..  a*  wr  r.avc  -1:^  r.cv  hir-rro.  tf  ^^!^^-,. 
wiofs.  apace  :   Ani.  ir  ord:^-   t.^  r**";*:   :^f   mn»*.  -r.  ,,  p^.^^ 
snn^t  aeci'ee.  it  tra%"*':.c  iTf  r."nr?T<>.  v\  <*\aI:  p^^v.*?*.  rv»jn.  i^w- 
tr  rTV:  i  brfe.:  firiai.  o:  vttzr.  !.;.?  S«i  i^>.'re*i.  ■*::!«  m 
thf  tin^i  wi   r?f-*  :o.  b.^Ll.   ;r   ir.iij^rr.ni:^.  hv  which 
w£  uiidfrsiar.i  T.«'-or»ra^..  ar,*:  '.r  fTntrr  SMsnv,      h: 
LiTTip:.  fc-v:'-.i.  c.  ..Mii**  AT^c  d:«:-^ct>  h.i*.  beer  a:- 
rracr  z.  con^.  nea.  r>:r*iorrr  :  ^  tha;  bo:ani>rs.  bv  c.irr- 
itininc  itu  f-«*.:  o:":Mfr  *'Wt  n^-s.rch<^  vi:h  thr«f  o: 
ixier  r^cfci-^io-s.  rvrr  aSu  :*  'U\  ru^Ton  Thr  r;iS)k 
h  n'^TTv  ful.  arcoiiT.:  c^'  :^c  piai.:>  jTnpwir.p  u  :n;*iT  ; 
ar-il  :ni^,^  accnurif.  ti.mv.  :»if  circamsuincr.  »:  sJu^r.k: 
s*ra..  *.r"  ihv:-   Sr^nc  loieraSiv  comiiJorc.  v-i»?f  niib- 
iisnei-  To-  :h;   mos:  piri.  uni::   :!u    :;:u   o:   Cata- 

A  catalogue  *.:'  ;he  piar.rf  .-^f  Holiat^d,  ?.»:  .'^:anc{^»  IcHoimdo, 
which  had  beer.   nuhiisHi'd  hy  IV  Gorrer  ir    i""4,>, 
wa.o  rrpublishi'd  11.  £  much  more  complete  tonr.  in 
j-t^.  unar-  ;hf  tiik  o!  /■^i/i'^c  Bs'ifira :  aiui  :)i:s  sifair 
wa?  sfri^ruarji-  enr!ch^»r.  by  repeated  snpplpnvii:>. 

Tx\c  pii:.:*  of  B-i:ain,  whvrh  ha^'  K^fo-*"  b.v^r  !„  iHuin. 
p'r::\  fi.i':%-  eniime-a:?d  bv  Rav.  bocamc  ?.  <ubvvt 
o:"  irv:s:iga:»o:.  t»-  Sir  ,lorin  Hiii.  v  So  at:i*mpted 
£  ac!v:r.n:ior.  o:  I'licir.  sficr  :hr  l.innvar.  me:hr>d 
ir.  h:-  J'ht-c  I^  irrnirn,  piibh^hoii  ir  l-fvT  BuU 
af  :i»r  lask  was  cveciittv.  ir  s^  Tn.inn;-»r  c\v:c  rn- 
HMnnv  ot  hit'  aSi':::!rs.  M-  ^V;l|.;!rr  HiJ»^:»*'»n.  Mnv* 
time  D;'morNira:o:  of  Boiary  ir  ;hr  Ga-dor  ofCbeU 
sea,  and  Y,  R.S.  wa?  h*d  re  t»::T.  hi*  a::ontior  :o  iK" 
same  ...biec: ;  and,  tvaihn;::  h;m«'lf  of  ar.  cvr^ns-vo  ac- 
qnamiancc  wn:h  r.ature.  as  wcW  as  of  the  p<v;iii»: 
aivaniagr«  which  hi*  residence  ir.  ihe  British  Muss*iim 
aJTorded  him.  he  snccoeded,  iwc  yearf  afterwari^s,  i-: 
completing  an^^  publishing  his  valuable  work,  thr 
Fiorc  .At*f;j*-jsmi,  In  ITTcv,  Dr  Withering  of  Bi: - 
minghiim  produced  A  /^/tfan;.*/?/  .4'•-ir»?^r**?r•?^  as  he 
eriiities  n,  lyalithc  I'r^t^cf  nntu^ahi- p-.-^'xcini:  in 
Ci'Tfl.'  B-^iiain ;  a  work  which,  since  xha;  ;ime,  has 
been  republished  i*ith  many  additions,  i-.-,  for.r  octf-^.** 
voiam«.  Arid  in  the  followmc  >'eav»  »hc  Rf>.  ,Vhn 
Light  tool  coi.:nbii:ed  no:  a  ^k;1o  :o  pronto;  0  tl:^ 
same  general  object,  bv  publishing  a  Vtr^^'r.  ri*'  S.'r»;- 
icfus.  Sij^ce  that  time,  a  g«v>d  »ioal  bss  boc n  ai!«*'» 
done  ir.  thr  way  of  cxpU'^rsng  partTcular  districts,  iirdof 
publishing  catalogues  of  tho  plants  grow  .  i;  in  them, 
as  uill  be  evident  to  ar\  one  who  evan-^-.ifef  the  y.'^^-A 
LoyfCiiu: *,.<i>  cs(  Curtis  ;  the  hVo-'i  C/:yh'.7f-^r^fn,sis 
(whieh  m;i\  be  co:^si*lered  as  a  morv  rn'.argeU  view 
of  Dr  Ma:i\n's  l\/iKta'  C'Vi»//^/«"v^-rrv,*r.«,  Arranged 
according  to  the  IJr.r.xan  metlux'i^  yf  Keihar: ;  tV.e 
Fio^'a  ihtivinisif  of  Dr  Sibthorp ;  i*;e  }\'^*.inr  Fh^^ 
>v:»rK.vr;c,  published  lately  in  the  Transact i*»is  of  the 
LinnjT^in  S^vcicty,  of  Tcesdale  ;  and  a  tV«  otho;  Ivta^ 
nical  surveys,  which  ut  ha\*e  i:ot  t::':>e  to  fjvc.fv. 
But  uhat  IS  particularly  worthy  of  iv:*\n  -.s,  tlit 
since  that  lime,  Dr  .la.nes  Kdx^an'.  Smith,  ihe  pre- 
sent leai-nod  and  accomplished  president  of  the  l.:rs» 
luran  Society,  has  fa%vun\3  the  pvibhc  v  id.  t\«v  m4>ft 
valuable  works  of  a  general  natures  combtr.ipj*  iho 
labi>ur»  of  his  predecessors  wuh  the  dis*v\ ones  n^adr 
since  thesr  time.  The  hi>(,  which  he  ha«  ontTtle^f 
E?i^Ush  Botany^  consists  of  S  vols  8vo,  in  which  tl  r 
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Hifttoiy.  descrrotioDS  are  iDusCrated  v^ith  very  accurate  and  neat- 
'  '  "'-""  ly  coloured  figures,  engraved  by  Sowerbv.  The 
second,  which  appears  under  the  name  of  Flora  Bri* 
tanicOf  and  was  published  in  1800  and  1804!»  in  S 
vols  8vOy  is  an  edition  of  the  preceding  work  translated 
into  Latin,  without  the  plates,  but  tmpfored  and  ex- 
ecuted in  such  a  manner  as  to  ment  the  highest 
prdse,  aod  to  render  it,  deservedly,  the  test-book  of 
British  indigenous  botany, 
la  Sweden*  The  plants  of  Lapland  and  Sweden  bad  been  al- 
ready pretty  fully  described  by  Lmncus  himself,  in 
the  Flora  Lapponica  and  the  Fhra  Suecica;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  say  any  thinjr  of 
Kalm,  Libjeblad,  and  others,  who  have  gleaned  af- 
ter him  in  the  same  field  of  discovery.  This  subject, 
however,  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  Suen^ 
batanikf  utgiven  of  J.  W.  Falmstruch,  mgdiextjcr- 
JiUiedafC.Qwn9t\.     Stockholm,  1802—180^ 

In  Denmaik,  however,  the  Fhra  Danica,  a  splen- 
did national  work,  patronized  by  the  king,  which  is 
meant  to  contain  descriptions  of  all  the  punts  grow- 
ing  in  that  country,  illustrated  by  accurate  and  high- 
ly finished  Dlatea,  was  set  on  foot  in  1766,  by  George 
Christian  Oeder,  at  that  time  professor  of  Dotany  at 
Copenhagen.  After  his  death,  it  wza  continued  by 
the  fiunous  zoologist  Otto  Frederick  Muller,  and  is 
now  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  VahL 
Upwards  of  seven  volumes  of  it,  containing  more 
than  1200  plates,  are  at  present  before  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  botany  of  those  parts  of  the 
Danish  empire  which  come  more  remedy  within  the 
scope  of  tne  Flora  Danica^  was  not  neglected ;  for 
the  province  of  Norway  was  pretty  fimy  explored* 
and  an  account  of  its  flora  given  to  the  puolic  by 
John  Ernest  Ouoner,  bishop  of  Drontheim,  in  kis 
Flora  Norv^ica.  John  Zoega,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned Frederick  Muller,  wrote  on  the  plants  grow- 
Ang.  spontaneously  in  Icehnd.  John  Chnstian  Daniel 
Schreber,  a  &vourite  pup3*of  Linnanis,  professor  at 
Erlungen,  and  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
the  Naturm  Curvmrum^  who  has  othervrise  acquired 
great  fame  b  v  his  botanical  writings,  and  Christian 
Friis  Rottboll,  lafie  professor  of  botany  at  Copeniia- 
gen,  treated  of  those  of  Greenland ;  and  a  few  others 
who  might  be  named,  though  of  less  note,  contribu^ 
ted,  in  di£Ferent  ways,  to  advance  fhe  same  general 
object  by  their  individual  exertion  >— their  merits, 
however,  we  cannot  stop  to  particularise. 

With  respect  to  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe, 
something  had  been  done,  in  the  cfAj  part  of  this  pe- 
riod, towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  south- 
western provinces,  by  Dc  Gorter  and  Gilibert.  The 
former  published  a  Fhra  of  Ingria,  taken  chiefly 
from  the  manuscripts  of  Stephen  Krascheninmikow, 
in  1761 ;  the  latter,  some  years  afterwao^,  a  Fhra 
of  IMhuania,  The  researches  of  Samuel  Gottlieb 
S.  G.  Gms'  Gmelin,  already  mentioned,  vriio  travelled  for  a  con- 
lin.  Died  siderable  time  at  the  expense  xxf  the  late  empress,  but 
A.  D.  1774.  ^^^  unfortunately  in  1774>  whflc  a  prisoner  with 
the  Cham  of  the  Chaitakkes,  just  before  he  viras  to 
have  been  ransomed ;  and  more  recently  those  of  Pe^ 
ter  Simon  Pallas,  knight  of  the  order  of  Vladimir, 
and  member  of  the  Lnperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Flora  Rosticaf  who  also 
travelled  long  and  extensively  through  the  Russian 
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empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  expense  of   I 
the  empress,  contributed  much  to  throw  light  on  the  ^ 
nature  of  the  vegetable  kuigdom  in  some  other  parts ; 
and,  within  these  eighteen  years,  the  plants  growing 
round  Moscow,  have  been  very  accurately  enumera- 
ted and  described  by  Professor  Stephan.     Much,  Sc< 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  in  uie  way  of  ex- 
ploring the  Alpine  ridges,  dreary  plains,  and  exten- 
sive forests,  of  this  immense  tract  of  country ;  and 
many  years  may  yet  be  supposed  to  pass  away,  be- 
fore we  can  expect  to  gain  that  accurate  and  satisfy- 
ing knowledge  of  its  productions,  which  is  so  much 
an  object  of  desire  with  the  naturalist. 

With  respect  to  the  Prussian  dominions,  it  is  only  In 
necessary  to  state,  that  a  concise,  but  wdl-executed 
enumeration  and  description  of  the  plants  growing  ia 
that  part  of  them,  propeny  called  Prussia,  was  published 
by  John  Christopher  Wolff,  in  1765,  under  the  title  of 
Fhra  Bomusica  :  that  a  good  deal  of^attention  was 
paid  to  the  pbnu  of  Silesia  by  Henry  Von  Mattuschka  In 
and  Anthony  John  Krocker ;  both  of  whom  favour- 
ed the  public  with  a  Flora  SeUsiacaj  the  former  in 
1776-7,  and  the  hitter  between  the  years  1787  and 
1790 :  and  that  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  vegeuble 
kingdom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  has  been 
also  griven  us  by  Wilidenow,  the  present  able  and  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  botany  in  that  city,  in  his 
Fhrm  BeroUnenm  Prodromus.  We  may  at  the 
same  time  remark,  that  the  botany  of  the  ancient 
principalities  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  though  it 
may  not  yet  have  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  it  merits,  has  not  been  neglected :  For  Schmidt, 
late  professor  at  Pnurue,  has  within  these  few  years 
been  engaged  in  publishing  a  valuable  Fhra  of  the 
one,  though,  we  fear,  he  has  not  lived  to  complete  it ; 
while  Poldi  and  Lumnitzer  have  been  furnishing  iia 
vrith  some  less  general,  but  very  acceptable,  views 
of  the  botany  of  the  other. 

It  was,  however,  in  Germany,  properly  so  caUed^la 
that  the  interests  bf  indigenous  botany  were  mort"^' 
eminently  promoted  during  the  period  we  are  treat* 
ing  of.  And  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  same  n». 
ture»  was  the  result  of  the  combined  exertions  of 
local  as  well  as  generad  writers.  The  skill  and  indua*. 
try  of  the  fonner,  became  early  conspicuous.  For 
in  17-50,  Geoi^  Rudolph  Boehmer,  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  published  an  acc6unt  of  the  planu 
grovrinjg  natundlj  in  the  country  round  Leipsic ;  a 
field  oT  observation  in  which-  he  was  ably  followed 
some  .years  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Schreber, 
and  still  more  recently  Yyy  C.  G.  Baumgarten.  A 
Flora  of  the  province  of  Camiola  was  likewise  g^ven 
to  the  world  in  1760,  by  John  Anthony  ScopoU,  a 
self-taught  botanist  of  grreat  fame,  who  was  succes- 
sively professor  at  Schemnitx  and  Pavia ;  and  this,  vre 
may  rod,  besides  being  very  much  improved  and  aag» 
mented  in  a  second  edition  in  1773,  has,  since  that  timet 
been  rendered  still  more  complete,  by  the  publicattOB 
of  what  may  be  naturally  enough  viewed  as  a  supplis 
ment  to  it,  The  Fhra  Aljdntg  CamUdas  of  Hacqoet. 
In  1769,  on  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit  on  the  vegetable  productions  of  Austria,  which 
had  been  some  time  in  a  course  of  publication,  was 
completed  by  Henry  J.  N.  Crantz,  professor  of  nae- 
dicine  and  l>otany  at  Vienna :  and  four  years  after- 
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wards,  Jacquinf  his  dktirrgutfhed  successor,  from 
wboMf  various  and  enlightened  labours  not  odIv  bo- 
tanyt  but  natural  science  in  general^  has  reaped  the 
greatefct  adYtntagei,  having  turned  his  thoughts  with 
ni  '  '  and  abiJiiy  lo  the  same  object,  began  to 
p  .  e  Flora  Anstriaca^  a  work  of  very  high 

character,  which  he  completed  in  1778,  in  5  toT«, 
folio ;  the  descriptions  being,  as  in  the  Flora  Danica, 
which  he  secnti  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  illuatra* 
ted  witb  500  accurate  and  neatly  coloured  platef . 
Nor  was  the  Bpirit  of  dbcovery,  in  the  mean  time, 
lesa  actiYe  in  several  other  parts :  for,  to  say  no  tiling 
of  the  meritorious  industry  of  Dr  Murray,  and  after 
\nm  of  Weber,  in  exploring  and  describing  the  plants 
growing  naturally  round  Gottingen  ;  of  Reichard,  in 
preparing  his  account  of  those  growing  round  Frank- 
fort on  tne  Mayn ;  or  of  John  Freaerick  Gmelini 
and  John  Daniel  Leers,  in  publishing,  the  one  a  Flo- 
ra TuffingensiSf  and  the  other  a  Flora  Herltonensis ; 
we  may  observe,  that  PoUich,  a  botanist  of  some  e- 
minence,  wrote  an  elaborate  history  of  the  indigenous 
ftora  of  the  Palatinate ;  a  subject  on  which  Neckar 
had*  a  fe?w  years  before,  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention ;  and  that  Conrad  Moench,  professor  at  Mar- 
burgh,  after  baring  surveyed  the  country  of  Hesse 
with  great  care,  began  to  communicate  the  result  of 
kit  rr»earches  in  a  work  entitled,  Emimeratio  plania^ 
I  indigenamm  Ilcssue^  pro'seriim  inferior  is.  The 
njfn.  However,  we  regret  to  say,  was  somehow 
n  1,    as  the   first  part,    which  appeared  in 

r  i  lie  only  one  whidi  has  hitlierto  been  made 

poWic-  We  may  add,  that  m  1784,  a  Flora  of  what 
vubtely  the  bishopric  of  Fulda,  was  published  by 
Leibiem,  Two  years  after  appeared  another,  by  an 
AorkTmouft  author,  under  the  title  of  Flora  SiuU- 
§mdlknm  ;  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  favour- 
ed wtth  the  Floree  MegalapoHiatws  Prodromus  of 
Timin,  the  Index  Plantarum  Erfurtemiutn  of  Pla- 
aer,  the  Bmertche  Ftora^  et  Primitice  Florm  Salii* 
^BffMtf  of  Schrauk^  the  Icones  et  descripioties  ffra* 
«*■  Ausiriacorum  of  Host,  which  appeared  in 
lMt«»18C(5,  and  the  Descripiiones  it  Iconeji  planta- 
f'm  rariantm  Hungarim  of  Count  Waldstein  and 
Pittl  tutatbel,  which  was  pwblisbed  in  180*2  and 
l;iQS,<»tDgethur  with  a  few  othe-  catalogues,  or  sta- 
Mcil  AceonntSj  of  less  moment,  whicli  are  to  be 
^^>utti€hie%  in  periodical  publicationt. 

Tie  Bothors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  contributed 
iBftll  lo  advance  the  knowledge  of  indigenous  botany 
it  Cermany  during  this  period,  as  gcnei-al  writers, 
were  Hoffman,  Roth,  Honckeny,  and  Schrader.  Of 
^  work  of  Dr  Hoffman,  which  appeared  in  1791 
w4r  the  title  of  Detttchslands  Flora^  or  of  that  of 
Manclenv,  whieh  was  published  two  or  three  years 
wr,  under  the  title  of  Synopsis  Planiarwn  German 
>^  ^Kave  not  had  the  means  of  forming  a  compe- 
t«ftt  bdment :  though  from  the  general  character 
wira  Dr  Hofenan  in  particular  ha«  as  a  botanist, 
^iHottld  be  inclined  to  suppoiie  that  he  has  written 
•A  Bi>t  the  2*€ntamen  Fierce  Gennanicm  uf  Dr 
*Mtt  u  ft  b  modef»tly  enough  termed,  which  was 
""^  t  '  he  pabhc  between  the  yv  ' "  "  md  1 794-, 
j;c  8vo*  voU* ;  and  the   ■  7i   Florae 

"^^mumcmoi  Dr  Sdtrader  of  Gottingen,  part  of 
^i"cb appeared  m  1794,  tve  fed  at  liberty  to  speak 


of  aa  works  which  bear  the  marks  of  skiU  and  re-  Htiwry* 
search,  and  are  fitted  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  '  "  ■* 
idea  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  ^^ 

In  Italy  the  spirit  of  enquiry  was  not  equally  active. 
A  synopaii  of  the  plants  growing  spontaneously  in 
the  Roman  territory  was,  indeed,  published  about  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  by  Libei^tus  Sabbati,  A 
short  Prodromus  of  the  general  flora  of  Italy  was 
likewise  given  to  the  world  in  the  year  1780,  by  An- 
tonius  Turra.  And  about  the  same  time,  Piedmont 
in  particular,  was  most  ably  surveyed  by  Charles  AU 
lioni,  professor  of  botany  at  Turin,  as  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  examines  his  Flora  Pedommttanaf  a 
work  of  much  labour  and  accuracy,  which  he  pub- 
lished  in  1785,  in  S  vols.  foh|  and  afterwards  enrich* 
ed  with  a  valuable  supplement.  In  1792  Lud.  Bel- 
lardi  published  a  valuable  work  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled,  Appendix  ad  Floram  Pedomontanam.  A 
good  deal  of  attention  was  likewise  paid  to  the  plants 
growing  in  the  country  north  of  the  Po,  by  Scupoli* 
who,  in  1786  and  1788,  communicated  to  the  public 
the  fruit  of  his  researches,  in  a  miscellaneous  work 
entitled,  Delici^  Flora*  H  Fnunm  Insiibrica:  g  and 
the  plants  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  have  been  descri- 
bed by  Cyrilli  in  his  Plantarum  rartorum  regrii  Nea' 
polUani  Fascic.  1.  and2»  Neop.  1788, 1792.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  this  fine  country,  but  especially  the 
southern  provinces  of  it,  have  by  no  means  received 
that  degree  of  notice  which  they  merit*  The  vale 
of  Enna,  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  romantic  scenes 
of  Calabria,  and  the  warm  shore  of  the  Tarcentinc 
bay,  contain  a  rich  harvest  for  future  naturalists,  and 
will  no  doubt  grace  the  Flora  of  Italy  with  many 
new  species* 

With  respect  lo  France,  much  had  been  done  to*  fn  Franc«. 
wards  ascertaining  its  indigenous  plants,  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  by  Toumcfort, 
Vaillant,  Lindem,  Fabregou,  and  others.  The  task 
of  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  by  preparing  and  pub» 
Hshing  a  Flora  of  that  country  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  and  in  a  style  of  execution  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance, was,  however,  reserved  for  the  skill  atjd 
assiduity  of  more  recent  botanists.  Of  these,  the  lint 
in  the  order  of  time  was  Peter  Joseph  Buchodz,  a  phy- 
sician and  advocate  of  the  province  of  Lorrain^  who 
in  the  years  1770  and  177 1»  pitWished  a  work  in  4 
8vo.  vols,  entitled  Diciionaire  RaisonnS*  Universal 
des  Plant es^  ArbreSi  ei  des  ArhttMes  de  France*  Se- 
ven years  aftcrwarda,  Joh^  Baptist  de  Lamarck,  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute,  but  originally  au 
officer  in  the  army,  who  has  since  earned  mtich  tame 
as  a  botanist,  by  his  detached  essays,  as  well  as  by 
writing  the  botanical  part  in  the  Encjfciopedie  Me- 
thodiquCf  and  his  JUustrattons  of  the  genera,  produ- 
ced another  on  the  same  principle,  m  S  vob,  8Vo,, 
entitled  Flore  Fran^aise^  ou  description  succincte  de 
toutei  k'splantesyqui  croi$4fninatmeUtvienten  France. 
The  third  edition  of  this  work  was  puMished  by  Lt* 
marck  and  DecandoUe  in  1805,  in  4  vols  8vo.  In 
1/84,  Bulliard,  late  demonstrator  of  botany  at  Paris, 
began  to  publish  the  Herbkr  de  la  F ranee y  whicb» 
in  the  course  of  some  few  years  afterwards,  he  com- 
pleted in  4  vols.  fol. ;  a  work  at  once  elaborate  an<l 
splendid,  being  enriched,  with  many  well  executed 
and  neatly  coloured  plates^  and  cootaimag,  taaon^ 
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Hitiory.    other  good  deseriptlonSf  the  cliartcteH  of  the  rarest 
»  — ^v— ^  fungi.    And  in  180B,  the  Flore  Pfrnsienne  hcgm  to 
be  published  by  A,  Poitcaa  ai>d  P.  Turpin, 

While  these  gentlemen  were,  however,  employiDg 
their  talents  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  m  a 
more  general  way,  others,  who  may  he  said  in  some 
cense  to  have  been  their  afi^lHtants,  as  they  contribu- 
ted not  a  little  lo  the  materials  which  they  made  use 
of,  were  engaged  in  ascertaining  and  deBcribing  the 
plants  of  particular  districta* 

As  the  bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  to  our- 
selves in  treating  this  article  do  not,  however,  admit 
of  our  entering  uito  a  detail  of  their  respective  merits, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely  stating,  that 
Gerard  favoured  tlie  public  with  a  Flora  of  Provence, 
in  1761  ;  Joseph  dc  Nccker,  with  a  Flora  of  the 
French  Netherlanda,  entitled 
sUvesfres^  scu.  irnctntus  gena 

I^elgicarnmf  several  years  afterwards;  Durande,  with 
a  Flora  of  Burgundy,  in  1782 ;  Villars,  with  an  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  plants  of  Dauphiny,  in  the  years 
1786,  1787,  and  1789  ;  and  Thuillier,  with  a  Flora  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in 
1793,  Much  information  waa  hkewiBC  communicated 
during  thift  period  with  respect  to  the  Pyrenean  flora, 
by  p3asso,  De  la  Peirouse,  Florimond  Saint  Amans, 
and  others,  who  successively  visited  the  Pyrenean 
mountainB,  and  paid  great  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  their  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  add,  that  of  the  three  gentlemen 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  authors  of  a  ge- 
neral flora  of  Fi*ancc,  two  were  themselves  also  local 
writers  |  for  Buchodz  published  an  elaborate  Histori* 
cat  Account^  illustrated  with  figures  of  the  plants 
growing  spontaneously  in  Lorrain,  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  country  to  the  north ;  and  BuUiard  wrote  a 
Flam  ParisiensiSf  or  as  he  otherwise  entitles  it,  De* 
scripiions  ft  Jigures  des  phntes  qui  cruiuent  aitx  en* 
vifons  de  Paris, 

In  Spain.  ^^^  ha.ve  only  farther  to  add,  with  respect  to  Eu- 

ropean botany  during  this  period,  that  considerable 
hght  was  thrown  on  the  flora  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
by  the  labours  of  Quer,  Ortega,  D'Asso,  and  Van- 

Quer.  delH.     Joseph   Qwer  y  Martinez,    professor   in   the 

royal  garden  at  Madrid,  and  projector  of  the  only 
general  history  of  Spanish  plants  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  began  to  publish  the  Fhra  E$panotu  in 
1762,  and  succeeded  in  the  course  of  two  years  in 
completing  the  publication  of  4  quarto  vols.,  on  the 
principles  of  Tournefort ;  the  first  and  second  being 
chiefly  occupied  with  preliminary  matter.  His  death, 
which  unfortunately  happened  soon  after,  prevented 
his  going  on  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  design* 
But  his  successor  in  the  professorship  and  charge  of 

Ortega.  ^^^  -garden,  Dr  CaBimirir  Gomez  de  Ortega,  the  se- 
cond of  these  writers,  who  has  also  treated  of  the 
plants  growing  in  the  environs  of  Trrllo,  took  up  the 
subject,  and  added  two  vols,  more  in  17B4,  in  the 
form  of  a  continuation.  About  the  same  time,  D'As- 
so  published  a  synopsis  of  the  native  plants  of  Arra- 
gcm.  And  in  17B8,  Vandelli  favoured  the  public 
with  a  work  of  some  value  on  a  subject  hitlverto  al- 
most unnoticed,  except  by  Grisley,  who  lived  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  him,  entitled  Flora  Lii^ 
idfankae  ct  Brazilientis  Specimen, 


With  the  names  of  the  above-mentioned  botanists,      MJ«( 
we  might  here  associate  those  of  tht'  late  Anthony  Jo.  ^"  "V 
seph  Cavanilles,  a  Spanish  abbe  and  professor,  who  CavAti 
published  at  Madrid  in    1791 — IBOl,  his  Icones  ei 
descrijjt tones  Plantarum,  qttw  aut  sponiein  Hrspania 
Crescunty  aut  in  kortis  liospituniur ;  and  of  Feh  A- 
vellar  Brotero,  who  pubhshed  in  1801  his  Phtftogra-  Btotef? 
phiae  Ltuiianiee  seledior  Fa.Kic,  I,  ;  and  in  ISO*  his 
Flora  Ltisiianin,  in  2  parts.     The  botany  of  Portu-  m 

gal  has  been  still  more  recently  illustrated  in  the  F/o-  ■ 

re  Portugueset  par  J.  C.   Compte  de  HofFmansegg  Hoflmaai 
et  H.  F.  Link,   Berlin,  1809,  fol.     Wcarehkewise  ^^m* 
indebted  for  some  little  information  to  the  scientitic  Link- 
zeal  of  two  or  three  modem  travellers.    But,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  their  wri- 
tings, the  state  of  indigenous  botany  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tu^ is  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  exotic  bo-  Prog 
tany,  that  part  in  the  history  of  the  science,  which,  ^**** 
agreeably  to  what  we  have  before  intimated,  falls  ^^^T* 
next  to  be  considered,  we  might  have  begim  by  glan- 
cing  at  the  meritorious  zed  of  those  who  have  occa- 
sionally  favoured  the  public  with  descriptions  of 
one  or  more  remarkable  foreign  trees  or  herbs. 
We  might,  for  instance,  have  mentioned  Dr  Wright* 
as  having  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  account  of 
the  Quassia  Simarubn^  Cinchona  Caribmat  and  Geqf- 
Jreta  tnermis  ;  Dr  Hope,  as  having  written  well  on 
the  plant  yielding  the  assaftetida  ;  Ellis,  on  the  rto- 
7ta^a  musapula  ;  Fothergill  and  Holander  on  the  tv»n- 
lura  aromatica  ;  Dryandcr,  on  the  Stt/rax  Benzoin, 
or  Benjamin -tree  of  Sumatra;  Lindsay  on  the  On* 
chona  Irachi/carpa,  and  Qtiama  poiijgama^  or  bitter 
wood  of  Jamaica,  and  a  great  many  others,  on  the 
particubr  subjects  which  had  *  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  called  forth  their  descriptive  powers.  With- 
out, however,  pretending  at  all  to  enumerate  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  extcnBive  and  respectable  class  of 
writers,  or  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  service 
which  they  have  collectively  rendered  to  the  science, 
we  shall  rather  proceed,  as  we  have  been  already  do- 
ing in  the  case  of  European  botany,  to  specify  the 
labours  of  such  as  have  employed  themselves  on  i 
more  enlarged  scale  in  illustrating  the  botany  of  par- 
ticular districts  or  kingdoms.  And  if  we  follow  the  t nth 
order  of  time  with  regard  to  the  old  continent,  it  of  A 
will  be  found,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  ad- 
jacent country,  which  botanists  are  in  the  use  of  call- 
ing Southern  Africa,  were  early  attended  to.  For 
Peter  Jonas  Bergiiis,  a  pupil  of  Linntcus,  and  lately  b^^- 
professor  of  botany  at  Stockholm,  published  hiB 
Lkscripiiones  plantarum  ex  tapiie  home  met^  Stock- 
holm, 1767,  containing  admirable  descriptions  of  a 
great  many  specimena  st-nt  him  in  a  dried  state,  by 
an  eminent  merchant  of  the  name  of  Grubbius; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  among  these  be 
constituted  several  new  genera.  The  following  yesir, 
the  younger  Burman,  professor  of  botany  at  Amster-  Bur 
dam,  published  something  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  valuable  collection  of  plants  left  him  by  his  father 
in  the  Florae  Capenses  Prodromus^  printed  abng  with 
his  Flora  Indica,  And  since  that  time,  our  acquaint- 
ance with  South  African  plants  has  been  very  much 
enlarged,  in  cooitqyence  of  the  researches  of  the  cple* 
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bmted  Cliarles  Peter  Tbunbcr^,  knigbt  of  the  order 
v^^*'  of  VaBa^  1  pypil  of  LixiTi£U3»  and  successor  to  hi^  ^u 
'**  ^^T*  in  the  boUtiioJ  cbiir  at  Ufwal ;  and  of  the  late  Fraa- 
ctt  Massont  a  oativc  of  tht«  countrft  who*  from  the 
hllSibk  condition  of  a  gardeoer>  raised  himftclf  to  a 
good  deal  of  eminence  as  a  botanist,  and  was  repeat* 
tSr  sent  to  the  \hranner  climates  for  the  purpose  of 
making  ditcaveries* 

Thunbcrg  resided  at  the  Cape  from  the  year  1772 
Co  the  year  1775 ;  during  which  time  he  collected  in 
bis  botanical  aarvey^i  a  great  many  rare  p!  '  '  ich 
be  has  described  with  all  that  felicity  cv  .nn^ 

ttOD  and  language  for  which  he  is  » 
a  work  entitled,  Prodromui  Plant' 

ITT  uberg.     The  ftm  pan  of 

tbii  valuable  work,  appeared  at  Upsal  in  the  year 
17^1  in  Sto,  and  the  second  in  the  year  1800. 

MiftSon,  on  liiC  other  hand,  beside*  spending  two 
y«ars  and  a  half  at  the  Cape,  about  the  same  time 
with  T'  'Uecting  planu  at  the  expence, 

aiid  anc  ^  Djre,  of  his  present  Majesty  for 

the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  mas  sent  back  in  1786 : 
And  in  the  courftc  of  ten  years  more^  which  he  devo- 
ted with  much  zeal  to  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in* 
ter^nr  narM  of  South  AfHca,  and  of  cultivating  in 
b>-  L  Cape  Town  such  plants  as  he  had  not 

9il.v.»»;v  4ti  opportunity  of  examining  accurately, 
be  succeeded  in  making  a  great  many  diK^veries.  A 
■mall  work  containing  part  of  these  was  published  in 
179-5,  under  the  title  of  Siapeiia  Noxa^ 

We  may  observe  farther,  in  connection  with  what 
baa  been  :iaid  as  to  South  Africa,  that  Peter  Remi 
Willcmet,  a  Frenchman,  who  resided  some  time  in 
the  Mauritius,  andjdied  at  Senngapatam  in  1790,  wrote 
the  Herbarium  Mauriiianuvij  published  in  Usteri's 
Annals,  a  few  years  ago  :  And  that  Aubert  du  Pe- 
tit Thuars,  another  botanist  of  the  same  nation,  has 
lately  favoured  the  world  with  a  valuable  work  on 
ibc  plant!  of  Madagascar,  and  of  the  isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon. 
I  Hbrtlk-  The  indigenous  botany  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the 
.  otber  hand,  though  not  perhaps  cultivated  to  the 
same  extent,  or  with  the  same  degree  of  ardour,  as 
fbat  now  menticoed,  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
tmaettended  to.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  meritori- 
aua  zeal  of  some,  who  liave  furnished  us  with  de- 
fcrtptions  of  detached  parcels  of  North  African 
plants,  Peter  Forskal,  a  Swede,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of  the  rootst  diatin- 
gtfished  of  those  unfortunate  naturalists  and  men  of 
fcsenee,  who  were  sent  by  the  late  king  of  Denmark 
to  the  East,  employed  himself  chiefly  as  a  botanist ; 
mnd  in  the  course  of  his  travels  thmough  Egypt,  and 
pift  of  the  adjoining  coujury  westward,  as  well  as 
tbrotigh  Arabtai  where  he  prematurely  met  his  fate, 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  a  great  many  rare  plants. 
Of  these,  a  considerable  number  were  described  by 
hhnsdf  I  and  the  descriptions,  as  they  had  been  left 
by  \mtk  at  hit  death,  were  edited  from  his  MSS.  in 
i775i  byCarsten  Niebuhr,  his  only  surviving  fi^Uow- 
tniYellcr,  under  the  title  of  Flora  Egypiiaco-Arabi" 
00.  And  the  rest  have  been  described  within  these 
few  years,  by  Professor  Vahl,  in  a  work  which  bears 
the  following  title :  Sjffnboks  Botanic^ s  nve^lantQ' 
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rztm  tnvr  carumt  quas  ht  Ui/ierep  mprinUi  ariaUaU,    Hiiiory- 
us  Forskal^  qutvn  oimrufHy  rtceniiu^  de*  *-^— v^'-' 
ictiores  descripimm^f  nee  non  Qdierva' 
tiones  ctrca  quasdam  plafitas  dudum  cognitas, 

Vahi  baa  likewise  contributed  stdl  more  directly  ViliL 
to  advance  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora  of  Nortb 
Africa :  for  this  very  able  and  dbtmguished  bota- 
nist, who  is  still  alive,  travelled  widely,  at  a  former 
period  of  hts  Ufe,  through  that  country,  as  well  as 
through  the  soutUeni  provinces  of  Europe,  and  made 
various  important  discoveries*  which  he  has  commu- 
oicated,  along  with  those  of  Forskal  and  others,  in 
'       '   '     "  '  nicm.     Nor  can  we  omit  to  men- 

aiae,  tho  labours  of  Desfontaines,  Desfou- 
wtiu  iiai  Uttiy  idvoured  us  with  an  excellent  account  tai"**- 
of  the  plants  which  are  indigenous  along  the  ridge 
of  Mount  Atlas,  in  a  work  entitled.  Flora  AilanHca» 

With  respect  to  the  flora  of  the  western  coast  In  Weuem 
of  Africa,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  a  good  deal  ^^"**» 
af  bght  has  been  thrown  upon  some  part  of  it,  by 
tbe   publication  of  Adanson*s    Vayage  to  Senegal^  Adaniou^ 
and  the  nrst  volume  of  a  splendid  work  in  folio, 
which  is  now  publishing  at  Paris  by  Paiisot  de  Beau-  De  Beau- 
yais,  a  French  botanist,   under  the   title  of   Flore  "^**»- 
d*Otuare  tt  Benin »     But  with  respect  to  that  of 
tbe  eastern  coa&t,  and  more  particularly  of  the  inte- 
rior, we  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  still  en- 
tirely unknown,  except  from  the  account  which  Mr 
Bruce,  Lord  Valentia,  and  the  intrepid,  but  we  fear 
unfortuiiate,  Mr  Park,  have  giveu  us  of  a  few  iniula- 
ted  plants ;  and  a  period  of  many  years,  we  doubt 
not,  must  yet  puss  away  before  the  treasures  of  this 
Tiist  re^oo,  where  the  beams  of  a  verticil  sun  diffuse 
trrcsittible  warmth,  and  in  favourable  circumstances 
of  soil  and  moisture,  produce  often  the  moat  asto- 
nishing effects  on  the  powers  of  vegetatioa,  can  be 
fully  disclosed  to  us. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Asia,  it  will  tn  Smitli* 
be  found  that  a  good  deal  was  done  towards  illustrating  ^">  Aiia- 
tbe  flora  of  India,  and  particularly  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  by  Nicholas 
Lawrence  Burman,profefisorof  botany  at  Amsterdam,  K.  L.  Bur- 
already  mentioned  j  for  he  favoured  the  public  with  ^^- 
very  excellent  descriptions  of  many  rare  plants  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  winch  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  in  his  father's  vast  collection,  in  his  Flora 
Indica^  which  came  out  in  the  year  1768.     He  also 
constituted  several  oewgenera  £rom  among  them,  keep- 
ing as  closely  as  possible,  in  doing  so,  to  the  manner 
othis  great  master  Linnxus*     From  hts  time  down- 
wards, our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  flora  remained 
long  almost  stationary,  if  we  except  some  small  acces- 
sions which  it  received  from  a  DaeHpi  I  '  fgue  of 
rare  PlanU  whose  Seeds  were  itrot^L  e  EaH 
IndieSf  published  by  Colin  Milne,  in  ITTiJ,  and  from 
some  miscellaneous  communications  of  Professor  Rott- 
boU,  and  one  or  two  others.    Some  very  valuable  single 
trealiscs  were  likewise  communicated  to  the  public 
by  John  Gerard  Koenig,  a  native  of  Courland,  and  Koeiiif. 
pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who  had  long  resided  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  exerted  himself  with  the  most  surprising 
zeal  and  success,  so  far  as  discovery  was  concerneiC 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  favourite  science* 
A  work,  with  the  character  of  which  we  ar^  unac> 
quaiutedi  was,  however,  published  by  a  Dutch  gea- 
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Kiitoiy.     tleman  of  the  tiam<?  of  Radermarchcr,  between  the 
'  —  v—*^  years  1780  and  1782  at  Batavia,  on  the  plants  of  the 
cher!""*"^*  island  of  Java,  under  the  title  of  Naamli/si  der  pfart' 
ten^  die  gevanden  warden  op  het  eiiand  Java,     And 
^  in  1795,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  very  splendid 

work  in  fo!iO|  on  the  flora  of  the  Coromandcl  coast > 
Roxburgh.  ^Y  ^^  William  Roxburgh,  F.  R.  S.  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  resident  at  Samulcottah,  and  now  at 
Calcutta.  It  was  published  at  the  expence  of  the 
East  India  Company  with  the  following  title,  Plwits 
of  the  Coast  of  Coromandelt  selected  Jrmn  drawings 
and  descriptions  presenied  to  the  Hon,  Court  qfJJi- 
tectors  of  the  East  India  Comimny^  publuhed  by  Iheir 
order^  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Banks^  Bart,  and 
contains  good  descriptions  of  a  great  many  unknown 
plants,  illustraied  with  most  beautiful  plates* 

The  stale  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
flora  of  Western  Asia  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  been 
materially  improved  since  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
except  in  so  far  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious 
zeal  of  Dr  Schreber,  in  furnishing  us  with  excellent 
characters  of  the  plants  collected  by  Gyndelsheimcr, 
the  companion  of  Tournefort,  in  his  Eastern  journey,— 
to  the  researches  of  the  unfortunate  Professor  Forskal, 
already  referred  to,  in  Arabia, — and  to  the  discoveries 
made  with  in  these  few  years  by  James  Julian  La  Bil- 
lardiere,  physician  at  Pans.  This  last  gentleman,  af- 
ter surveying  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Dauphiny, 
set  out  on  a  journey  of  diacovcry,  which  he  meant  to 
prosecute  under  the  auspices  of  de  Vergennes,  the 
French  minister  at  Constantinople,  as  far  as  the  Cas- 
pian Sea ;  but  when  he  had  arrived  in  Syria  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1787,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  altering  his  plan,  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  was  at  that  time  raging  in  the  coun* 
tries  he  had  purposed  to  visit,  and  to  confine  his  tra- 
vels to  Syria  alone.  His  expectation,  as  a  botanist, 
was  of  course  so  far  disappointed  ;  but  yet  he  buc* 
ceeded  in  diecovering  several  new  plants  ;  and,  on  his 
return  home  again,  began  to  describe  them  in  a  masterly 
manner  in  a  work  in  4to,  illustrated  with  neatly  exe- 
cuted plates,  entitled,  Icones  Plantarum  Sunw  ra* 
riorum  descriptionibns  et  ohseroationibus  iitiistraiw ; 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1791-  The  ix^st,  however, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  published. 

With  respect  to  the  flora  of  Siberia,  or  Northern 
Asia,  we  have  only  to  observe,  that  though  the  ad- 
ditional information  which  we  have  procured  since 
the  days  of  John  George  Gmclin  has  been  somewhat 
aided  by  communications  from  Laxman,  Lerche,  and 
two  or  three  others,  in  periodical  transactions,  it  hai 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  exertion  of  three 
indefatigable  travelers,  John  Gottlieb  Georgi,  a  na- 
tive of  Pomerania,  and  Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelin,  and 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  whom  we  have  mentioned  above. 
p.  S,  Pallas*  The  discoveries  of  the  two  former  are  to  be  found  in 
tjfe  account  which  was  given  to  the  world  of  their  re* 
spective  travels,  and  those  of  the  latter,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  his  Flora  Hossica ;  sen  Stirpium  Imperii 
Rosiici  per  Europam  el  Asiam  indigenarum  descrip* 
fionei  ci  icones  r  for  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
first  volume  of  this  last  elegant  and  accurate  work, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  wliich  were  publishedia  1 784 
%nd  1?B8,  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  appear* 
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ed.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  Hiitorj, 
science,  that  though  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  pa-  ^""^v^* 
tronised  the  earlier  labours  of  Pallas,  is  gone,  a  simi- 
lar patronage  on  the  part  of  her  grandson  will  yet 
enable  him  to  bring  the  remaining  part  of  his  work 
before  the  public,  m  a  style  of  execution  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  subject. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Asia,  the  inveterate  jealousy  in  E2«teni 
of  the  Chinese  has  long  presented  an  insurmountable  Asia- 
obstacle  to  our  getting  properly  acquainted  with  the 
botany  of  this  widely  extended  empire :  so  that  at 
this  day  we  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  we 
have  been  for  above  fiTilf  a  century,  (that  is,  since  the 
publication  of  Osbeck*s  Voyage  to  China,)  except 
that  we  occasionally  meet  with  descriptions  of  insu- 
lated plants  in  periodical  journals,  or  the  miscellane- 
ous wTitings  of  a  few  moclern  authors.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  indigenous  flora  of  that  part  of 
Eastern  Asia,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Cochin- 
China,  our  information  has  been  very  considerably 
augmented  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  assiduity  of 
John  de  Lourciro,  a  Portuguese  missionary.  TbitLourcir 
gentleman  having  found  it  impossible  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  natives,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  them, 
without  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  began  early  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  qualihcation 
which  he  felt  to  be  indispensible  to  the  success  of  his 
mission  ;  apd  having  by  degrees  come  to  look  upon 
plants  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  and  to  consider  the 
study  of  them  as  a  source  of  mental  improvement  and 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  of  genera)  utility,  he  naturally 
gave  a  wider  range  to  his  inquiries,  and  by  collecting 
from  all  quarters,  became  extensively  acquainted  with 
the  indigenous  flora  of  Cochin-China,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  that  even  of  the  contiguous  parts  of 
China  and  India.  At  length,  after  a  residence  of  30 
years,  he  quitted  that  country,  and  returned  home  to 
Lisbon,  bavin?  touched  at  Mozambique,  and  gathered 
a  few  South  African  plants  in  his  way ;  and  in  1790v 
he  proceeded  to  lay  the  fruit  of  his  labour  and  research 
before  the  public,  in  a  work  of  great  merit  and  infor- 
mation, entitled.  Flora  Cochinchinensisy  sistens  Plan^ 
tas  in  Regno  Cochin  China  Ptascentes  quibm  accedunt 
alim  observatce  in  Sinensi  imperiof  Africa  OHentalif 
Jnditeque  locis  varOs.  To  what  has  been  now  said 
with  respect  to  Eastern  Asia,  we  may  add,  that  we 
have  also  become  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
indigenous  plants  of  Japan,  and  the  other  islands  im- 
medtately  contiguous  to  it :  for  professor  Thunberg  Thuuber^ 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  years  1775  and  1776  in 
exploring  them  ;  and  after  his  return  to  Europe,  put 
the  world  in  possession  of  the  large  harvest  of  disco- 
very which  he  had  made,  by  the  publication  of  hia 
Flora  Japonica  ;  a  work,  in  which  he  has  so  far  de- 
viated from  the  method  of  his  ilhistrious  master,  as  to 
supersede  the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second, 
and  twenty-third  classes,  but  which,  if  we  look  to  the 
conciseness,  elegance,  and  accuracy  of  his  definitions, 
may  be  recommended  as  a  model  forgeneral  imitation. 
The  Flora  Japonica  was  published  in  one  pretty 
large  octavo  volume,  with  39  plates,  in  1 784- ;  and 
since  that  time,  he  has  begun  to  publish  a  series  of 
engravings  in  folio,  illustrative  of  the  same  subject i. 
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nsder  tlie  title  of  Icoxei  Phniarum  Japonkarum^ 
which  we  trust  he  will  contioue. 
fistbevcsi-  If  we  prcxreed  dow  to  direct  our  attention  for  a 
little  to  the  weatern  hemi«pherc,  it  will  be  foundi  tliat 
though  much  remains  fttill  to  be  done,  endeaTOurs  of 
the  mojit  laudable  nature  have  not  been  wanting  to 
throw  light  on  its  indigenous  botany.  About  the 
fllcfiite.  begioning  of  this  period,  the  celebrated  Jacquin  made 
a  voyage  of  discovery  at  the  expencc  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  L  of  Germany,  to  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  most  of  the  Caiibbean 
IsJiiiids,  and  explored  also  some  part  of  the  coiuigu- 
ous  coast  of  South  America;  and,  on  his  return 
borne,  he  performed  a  very  acceptable  service,  by 
publishing,  in  1760,  a  systematic  enumeration  of 
the  plants  which  he  had  discovered,  and  of  a  few 
others  which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  cjtamining 
in  the  collection  of  Francis  a  Mygind;  and  three 
years  afterwards,  appeared  the  Seledantm  Stirpium 
America narum  Histdria^  a  very  important  wort,  in 
one  volume  folio,  containing  several  ncA-  genera,  and 
illustrated  with  183  plates,  concerning  which,  as  well 
as  his  various  other  botanical  pubhcations,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Lamarck,  *•  Ce  savant  profcs- 
»eur  joint  a  d^exccUentes  descriptions,  det  Bgures  par* 
faitcs/' 

Some  years  after  Jacquin,  Fusee  Aublet,  a  Frencli 
apothecary,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  botanist  of 
no  ordinary  skill  and  attainments,  made  a  voyage  to 
the  same  quarter,  with  the  view  of  exploring  the  pro- 
vince of  Guiana,  He  remained  there  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  with  much  dili* 
gence  and  success ;  so  that,  on  his  return  to  his  na- 
Itte  country,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  a  rich  harvest  of 
discovery  before  the  public,  in  the  HUtoire  des  Plan- 
its  de  la  Guiane  Fran^oise^  which  appeared  in  1775, 
in  four  volumes  quarto. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  also  contributed  somewhat  to 
throw  light  on  the  flora  of  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America,  by  publishing,  in  1781,  from  the  MSS.of  Dr 
WiUiam  Houstoun,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  died  seve- 
ral years  before,  a  small  work,  which  bears  the  folio w- 
iog  title,  indicative  of  its  origin,  Reliqium  Houstoun- 
tana;  seu  Plant arttm  in  America  MeridionaU  a  Gu- 
ikimc  HoHsioun  collectarum  Iconest  manu  propria  ari 
incisctt  cum  descriptionibus.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to 
add,  that  though  the  southern  extremity  of  the  conti* 
went  of  Amenca,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of  country 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  on  the 
East,  are  still  almost  completely  unexploredi  we  have 
got  some  hltle  information  since  that  lime  with  re- 
spect  to  their  flora,  in  the  Fasciculus  Plantarum 
Ge<k  For*  MagtUankarum  of  the  younger  Forster,  who,  with 
Her-  his  rather,  accompanied  Captam  Cook  in  his  second 

voyage  round  the  world,  and  in  the  Florm  LusUam- 
T<n|r*''  ^^  ^'  Braiilienm  Specimen  of  Vandelli,  already  re* 
ferred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
Lamarck,  VaW,  Willdenow,  Cavanilles,  and  one  or 
two  other  recent  authors. 

The  greatest  and  most  successful  efforts  at  disco- 
very in  South  America,  during  this  period^  have, 
however,  been  made  chiefly  in  the  western  and  north - 
western  provinces,  and  in  those  which  lie  more  to- 
wards the  interior  on  the  north*  And  for  these  we 
are  iodebtcd,  in  the  first  instance,  lo  the  enlightened 
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and  indefatigable  zeal  of  Dr  Joseph  Celestino  Mutia,  Hirtory^ 
astronomer  Royal  at  Santa  Fc  de  Bogota,  who,  find- 
ing himself  stationed  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  assuming  the  most 
interesting  appearance,  was  comparatively  unknown» 
began,  many  years  ago,  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  hit 
time  and  attention  to  tlie  study  of  it.  Nor  has  he 
ceased  even  since  to  promote  the  business  of  discove- 
ry', by  extending  his  researches  over  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  amassing  a  rich  and  '«try  extensive  col* 
lection  of  specimens,  as  well  as  by  transmitting  oc* 
caaionally  some  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  them 
to  his  European  corrfspondents ;  among  whom  he 
had  heretofore  the  honour  of  reckoning  the  celebra- 
ted Linnafus.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  though  he  has  written  a  few  things  which  have 
appeared  in  periodical  transactions,  bearing  the  stamp 
of  ability,  he  has  not  yet  asserted  his  claim  to  those 
honours  which  he  so  well  deserves,  by  coming  for- 
ward as  the  author  of  any  great  work  on  the  subject 
We  are  likewise  much  mdebted  to  the  skill  and 
industry  of  five  Spanish  gentlemen,  Ruiz,  Pavoot 
Moncino^  Cervantes,  and  Sess^,  who  were  sent  to 
America  several  years  ago,  on  a  botanical  expedition* 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Spain*  The  result 
of  their  combined  operations  in  the  province  of  New 
Granada,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Terra  Firroa, 
w^herc  Dr  Mutis  was  naturally  selected,  on  account  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
expedition  ;  and  of  the  labours  of  Moncino,  Cervan-  Moncino^ 
tes,  and  Sessc,  who  at  length  separated  from  tlicir  col-  Onrantw, 
leagues,  and  went  by  agreement  to  Mexico,  where  *°d  Sesi^ 
they  have  long  been  carrying  on  their  inquiries,  and 
preparing  an  account  of  its  flora,  has  not  yet  been 
made  pubhc  ;  and,  of  course^  we  are  only  entitled  to 
apeak  of  it  as  a  future,  but,  we  trust,  by  no  means 
distant,  accession  to  our  knowledge. 

The  discoveries,  however,  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  to  RmJz  mk 
whom  it  fell  to  explore  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Payon- 
Chili,  have  been  some  time  before  the  world  ;  as 
these  gentlemen  proceeded,  shortly  after  their  return 
to  Europe,  to  publish,  in  1794,  what  they  called  a 
Prodromm  of  the  Flora  of  Peru^  and  have  since  fa- 
voured us  with  the  complete  Florce  Peruvian<B  et  < 
Chiiensis  Prodromus  /  a  work  in  3  vols  foho,  which 
is  deservedly  estimable,  in  aa  much  as  it  is  calcula- 
ted, from  the  degree  of  information  which  it  discloses« 
to  throw  a  great  deal  of  new  and  interesting  light 
on   the  vegetable  productions  of  that  part  of  the 
world.     Nor  are  we  likely  to  derive  a  less  plentiful 
harvest  of  discovery,  from  the  more  recent  and  high- 
ly meritorious  exertions  of  the  justly  celebrated  Ba- 
ron Frederick  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  the  pre-  HumlioTdt 
sent  ambassador  from  Prussia  to  the  court  of  France,  and  Bonp- 
and  of  his  companion  in  travel  Bonpland,  a  French  l^nd, 
botanist.     For,  after  spending  6ve  years  in  cxplo» 
ring  some  of  the  larger  West  India  islands,  and  an 
extensive  ran^e  of  continent  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  and   collecting  no  less  than  6200   species  of 
rare  plants,  they  began,  in  1808,  to  pubhsh,  at  Pa- 
n^  a  work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  FlanttE  Equi* 
noctialest  which  is  executed  in  the  most  splendid 
style.     The  first  volume  of  it,  in  folio,  and  a  few 
fasciculi  of  the  second,  have  already  come  to  tliit 
country ;  and,  as  we  have  beta  gratified  with  an  op- 
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Hiatory.  portuiiity  of  examining  them,  and  felt  tbat  we  could 
^•^V"^^  not  convey  our  idea  or  the  course  of  travel  pursued 
by  the  two  eminent  botanists  concerned  in  its  publi- 
cation, or  of  the  success  which  have  attended  their 
endeavours,  better  than  in  their  owti  words^  we  have 
been  led  to  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  their 
inatnictive  and  well- written  preface. 

*<  Lc  voyage  au  tropique/*  say  they,  •*  que  nou^ 

avons  execute  pendant  cinq,  ans,  nous  a  conduit  daos 

dcs  pays,  dont  une  grande  partie  n'avoit  jamais  etc 

wmt£  par  d'autres  boianistes.     L'infortune  Loefling 

pent  victime  dc  son  zele  pour  les  sciences,  n'ajant 

pouisf*  que  jusqiie  aux  boucjies  de  L'Orenoquc.    L.'il- 

lustre  Jacqiiin  n'a  peu  parcounr  que  les  c6te5  de  Venc- 

xuela  et  de  Carthagene.    Plus  ftivourizc  par  Ic  deslin 

^ue  ces  botanistes  celebres,  dont  les  travaux  nous  aont 

aervi  le  mo  dele,  nous  avous  penetr^  dans  Tinterieur  de 

PAmeriqtie  meridionalc,  dcpiiis  la  cdte  de  Caracas 

juftqu'  aux  frontiers  du  Bncail,  ou  du  gouverfiment  de 

Grand   Para*     Nous   avous  cherch6,   a  diriger  nos 

rxcursions  vers  les  regions,  qui  ont  et^  moiiis  visitees 

par  I'Europeens,     Quelle  moisson  de  plantcs  preci- 

euses  ne  nous  ont  pas  offert,  d'un  cotd,  la  chaine  cal- 

caire  de  Nouvelle  Andalousie,  lea  valines  de  Cuma- 

nacoa,  le  CocoUar,  et  les  environs  du  convent  de  Ca- 

ripe ;  et  de  PautrCt  les  plaines  immenses  qui  separeni, 

des  terrains  cultivcs  dei  c6te8,  les  forets  epaisscs  de 

la  Guiana  !     Que  d'especes  et  de  genres  nouveaux 

n'avons  nous  pas  trouv6  dans  cette  navigation  pe- 

nible,  execute  aur  POrenoque,  le  Cassiquiare,  le  Rio 

Negro,  et  les  petites  rivieres  de  Temi,  Tuamini,  ct 

Atabapo*     Dans  les  plaines  de  Canchama,  dans  les 

h environs  de  cataractes  d'Atures  et  de  Maypui6,  sur 

fh  pente  de  la  tnontagne  granitique  de  Duida,  situc 

[ters  lea   sources  de   rOrenoque,   dans   ces   regions 

08c£s  par  dea  plutes  ccntinueiles,  le  sol  est  couvert 

^d'une  multitude  de  vegetaux  iaconaus:  les  travaux 

des  plusieurs  siecles  ne  suffiroient  pas  pour  ,iixer  le 

uotnbre   et  les   characteres,     M,   Mutis  a   wcamin^ 

lon^ems  avant  nous,  les  forets  de  Turbaco,  Its  belles 

rives  de  Madeleine  et  les  environs  de  Mariquita  ;  mais 

t€  grand  botaniste  o'a  pas  pu  penetrer  par  les  Andes 

de  Quindiu  dans  les  provinces  de   Pop  ay  an  et   de 

pBfto,     C'est   dans  ces  regions,   sur  dcs  bords   de 

Cauca  et  sur  la  haul  plateau,  qui  s'etend  d*AInna- 

guer  jusque  a  la  ville  d' Ibarra,  que  nous  avons  re- 

cueilli  des  vegetaux  pre  deux. 

<*  Une  annee  de  sejour  dans  la  royaumc  de  Quito 
nous  a  procur6  les  plantes,  qui  se  trouvcnt  sur  les 
ciines  les  plus  elcv^es  de  notre  globe.  Joseph  de 
Jtisaieu  est  le  seul  voyageur,  qui  ait  etc  avant  nous,  a 
Loxa.  Mais  la  posterite  n*a  pu  jouir  que  d'une  trea 
petite  partie  de  ses  travaux.  Au  Pcrou,  nous  avons 
examine  un  grand  nombre  de  vegetaux,  que  le  public, 
^ott  aux  decouvertes  de  M,  M.  Rouiz  et  Pavou  ; 
inais  ces  bot2Triites  zel^s  n*ont  pas  pouss^  a  Pest  de  la 
Cordillicre  des  Andes  jusque  -a  la  province  de  Jaen 
de  Braccamorros,  ou,  cotre  le  Chlnchip^  et  PAma- 
zone  la  Nature  a  etaU  toutes  ses  ncheases  vegetales/* 
From  this  elegant  and  interesting  extract,  we  may 
form,  at  once,  some  idea  of  the  labours  and  difBcul- 
lies  which  Humboldt  and  bis  colleague  had  to  en- 
counter on  their  travels,  and  of  the  important  advan- 
tages which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  here- 
after, from  being  put  in  possession  of  their  discoveries. 
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In  proceeding  next  to  ^te  »otne  account  of  tht 
progress  of  discovery  in  North  America,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter  much  into  dK;riL  The  greater  ^^^7* 
part  of  this  vast  region,  with  all  those  stores  of  vege* 
table  life,  utility,  and  beauty,  which  it  must  nec*8»* 
sarily  contain,  is  yet  to  be  explored.  Nor  can  we 
even  say  with  truth,  that  our  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  flora  of  these  districts  which  have  been 
already  examined,  is  by  any  means  so  extensive  and 
satisfying  as  we  might  have  been  naturally  led  to  ex* 
pect ;  a  circumstance  which  is  probably  to  be  ac* 
counted  for,  in^  part,  from  the  rear  inspired  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have 
had  to  contend  in  the  infancy  of  their  government* 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  those  individuals  who  have  exerted* 
themselves,  either  as  writers  or  travellers,  in  endea- 
vouring to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  flora 
of  North  America,  so  far  as  it  has  jct  been  carried. 
And  among  them  we  may  particularly  mention  Dr 
John  Reinhold  Forstcr,  who  published,  in  1771*  his  J,  R*  Fot «■ 
Flora  Americcc  SevtenirionaliSi  or.  Catalogue  of  the  *ter.  ^ 
Plants  ofNoTih  Am  ericas  extracted  chiefly  from  the  m 

writings  of  Professor  Kalm  ;  Thomas  Walter,  au-  Waher.  • 
thor  of  the  Flora  Carolhuanai  which  appeared  in 
17S8,  but  of  which,  as  we  have  not  had  an  opportu^ 
tunity  of  examining  it,,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  ac- 
curate opinion  ;  Olof  Swartz,  formerly  professor  of  Swarlz. 
botany  at  Erlangen,  and  now  at  Copenhagen,  who» 
in  the  course  of  his  voyages  and  travels  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  continued,  as  we  shall  immediately 
have  occasion  to  notice,  from  1785  to  1787,  paid  a 
visit  to  some  part  of  the  southern  states,  where  he 
made  several  discoveries,  which  he  has  communicated 
in  his  writings :  And,  above  all,  M.  A.  Michaux,  a 
Frenchman,  who,  after  a  good  deal  of  travel  and  en- 
lightened research,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
the  United  States,  has  laid  the  fruit  of  his  labour, 
within  these  few  vears,  before  the  public,  in  a  work 
of  very  considerable  value,  in  two  volumes,  entitled. 
Flora  Boreali' Americana  ;  Paris,  1803:  and  in  his 
Hist,  (ks  Chenes  de  l^Amerijue  Septcnirionale  ;  Pa. 
ris,  1801. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  bte  Abbe  Cavanilles, 
for  a  great  deal  of  new  information  with  respect  lo 
the  flora  of  Mexico,  which  has  been  communicated 
to  us  in  his  Icones  Planiannn.  And  much,  as  wc 
have  a  little  ago  hinted,  is  soon,  we  trust,  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  relation  to  the  same  object,  from  the  la* 
hours  of  the  three  Spanish  botanists,  Moncino,  Cer- 
van  tea,  and  Sessc,  who  have  been  for  some  years  at« 
tending  to  it* 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  ja  the  W<0. 
Continent  of  America,  it  wiU  be  proper  that  we  should  !iuiic 
now  give  some  account  of  the  endeavours  which  have 
been  used  towards  illustrating  the  botany  of  the  ad- 
jacent West  India  Islands :  and  here  it  will  be  the 
less  necessary  to  say  much  on  the  subject,  as  we  have 
been  already  led  to  anticipate  part  of  the  information 
which    we  had  to  commuuicaie  with  regard  to  it. 
Jacquin,  we  have  observed,  went  early  to  the  West  Jacquui. 
Indies,   at    the   expencc  of   the   Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  although  he  spent  some  time  in  exploring 
the  coa^t  of  South  America  about  Carthagena  and 
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Vtwezucla,  the  primary  object  of  \m  alteniion  ap- 
pcin  to  have  been  the  examination  of  the  Caribbean 
lilauds ;  and  we  have  accordingly  reaped  a  great  deal 
of  advantage  from  the  publication  of  hi«  discove- 
ne».  Professor  Swart  x,  who  followed  him  in  1783, 
<k voted  the  three  years  of  his  continuance  in  that 
qmrter  of  the  world  almost  solely  to  the  business  of 
investigating  the  Bora  of  the  islands,  and  particular- 
ly of  those  of  them  which  go  under  the  name  of  the 
great  Antilles,— Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Hispaniola  :  and 
on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1788,  he  proceeded  first 
to  oommunicate  some  account  of  the  general  result  of 
hit  inquiries  and  observations,  in  a  work  entitled,  Nova 
genera  et  species  Plant  arum  ;  sen  Prodromus  descrip" 
tianum  vegetahilmm^  maximam  partem  inco^niiorum, 
quit  tub  itmere  m  Indiam  Occidentakm  anms  1783-7 
aig€t$iL  Six  years  afterwards,  he  began  to  publish  a 
•erte*  of  coloured  engravings  illustrative  of  his  dieco- 
Irenes,  but  was  eomehow  prevented  from  continuing 
them  ;  and  since  that  time,  he  has  done  a  moil  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  lovers  of  botanical  knowledge, 
by  laying  the  information  which  he  had  acquired 
with  respect  to  the  West  Indian  Hora,  more  fully 
and  corrtx*tly  before  them,  in  a  work  of  first  rate  au- 
thor ily  in  3  vols,  which  he  has  entitled,  Flora  India 
OcctdefiialU  nucta  atque  illuHrala  sive  descriptiones 
Pfantarum  in  Prodromo  recensUarum,  We  are  also 
much  indebted  to  professor  Vahl,  for  having  charac- 
terlted,  in  his  Ecclogm  AmericandSt  published  within 
I  these  few  years,  a  great  many  unknown  plants  from 
^  ^(Tcrenl  parts  of  America,  but  especially  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  friends  Rohr,  Ryan,  and 
West,  had  coDected  and  sent  them  to  him. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  mention  with  due  praise 
the  name  of  Despgrtes,  a  Frenchman,  wlio  exerted 
htmscif,  at  an  earlier  period,  though  in  a  more  limit- 
ed way,  to  ascertain  and  communicate  something 
with  respect  to  the  bdigenous  flora  of  St  Domingo  ; 
but  particularly  that  of  JDr  William  Wright,  F,  R-  S. 
of  Edinburgh,  already  noticed,  who  employed  himself 
ta  the  most  laudable  manner,  during  a  residence  uf 
ay  years  as  physician  in  Jamaica,  in  collecting 
Ota,  to  the  number  of  2000  species,  most  of  which 
^ga¥e  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  whose  collection  Pro- 
•or  Swartz  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them, 
hit  return  from  his  voyage  to  tlie  Weat  Indies, 
]  consequently  before  he  wrote  his  Prodromus  and 
TO^  containing  descriptions  of  those  specimens  of 
Fibem  which  he  had  gathered  himself.  We  are  also 
iliider  no  small  obligation  to  Dr  Wright,  for  having 
Eumlshed  us  with  an  account  of  the  medicinal  plants 
^growing  in  Jamaica,  which  will  be  found- in  the  8th 
voluiQe  of  tiie  London  Medical  Journal.  We  may 
joft  add,  that  Dr  Alexander  Andcrscm,  F.  R.S.  E. 
Superintendant  of  the  Royal  Garden,  St  Vincents, 
iDa  William  Lochead,  Esq*  formerly  of  Trinidad, 
and  now  of  Dominica,  have  long  been  engaged  in 
preparing  materials  for  a  Flora  Occidgntalls, 

It  DOW  only  remains  that  we  should  briefly  trace 
the  progress  of  botanical  discovery  in  New  Holland, 
snd  the  other  South  Sea  Islands;  and  in  doing  so,  it 
win  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  beyond 
the  date  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  as  these 
islands  wiretEen  either  wholly  unknown,  or,  at  best, 
%tnf  little  investigated  laa  scieolific  point  of  view. 


The  honour  of  visiting  part  of  them  for  the  first     Hi*tur/,. 
time  in  the  character  of  botanists  and  philosophical  *— v-^ 
observers,  is  due  to  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr  Banks,  and  sir  Joseph 
Dr  Solander  j  the  first  of  whom,  in  particular,  though  iiank*  wid 
bom  to  an  ample  fortune,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  Dr  Solan- 
attractions  of  friendship,  did  not  hesitate  to  quit  the  ^^^' 
scenes  of  domestic  ease  and  plenty,  and  brave  every 
form  of  danger,  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  at 
once  to  gratify  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  add 
to  the  sum  of  general  discovery. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  month  of  August  1769^ 
embraced  every  opportunity  which  pnfscnted  itself 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  to  procure  informatiou 
relative  to  the  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
and  particularly  to  botany  :  and  so  well  did  they  sue* 
ceed  in  their  obiect,  that  on  their  return  to  England 
in  the  summer  of  1771 »  after  having  explored  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  where  they  rem^iined  some  time,  and 
visited  New  Zealand,  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  part  of  New  Guinea,  they  brought  along 
with  them  a  rich  harvest  of  new  plants,  which  now 
form  a  part  of  that  vast  collection,  which  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  has  long  spat>£rd  no  trouble  or  expence  In  en- 
riching by  additions  procured  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  And  although  we  have  to  regret  that 
little  has  been  hitherto  puhlished  on  tlie  subject,  we 
cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  and  munificent  patron  of  sciencei  vriU  one 
day  gratify  the  world,  by  putting  them  in  possession 
of  his  own  discoveries  and  those  or  his  deceased  friend^ 
as  well  as  of  the  more  rare  and  interesting  part  of  < 

that  ample  treasure  which  be  has  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  together. 

In  his  second  voyage,  which  lasted  from  the  month 
of  July  1772  till  July  1775,  and  afforded  a  still  more 
extensive  range  for  research,  Captain  Cook  was  ac- 
companied, as  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  by  John  j,  r.  Fut. 
Reinhold  Forster,  late  professor  at  Halle,  and  his  iter, 
son  George  Forster,  hbrarian  and  private  counsellor  ^°*  ^^'* 
at  Mentx,  two  botanists  of  no  mean  fame  and  expe*  "^'^* 
rience,  who  succeeded,  like  their  predecessors,  in  as- 
king a  great  many  discoveries :  and  of  these,  part 
were  communicated  to  the  public  by  John  Forster 
the  year  after  their  return,  in  his  Ckaracieres  gene- 
rum   Phntarxim^  qim$  in  itinere  ad  umdas  Maris 
Australis  caliegitj  arid  part  by  his  son,  in  hia  Planta: 
esculentcg  imuuirnm  Oceani  Atatralis^  and  Flond^tin- 
iularum  Amtralium  ProdromtUt  which  appeared  in 
1786, 

Since  the  date  ofthese  publications,  our  knowledge 
of  the  indigenous  fiora  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  has 
remained  nearly  as  it  was,  except  in  so  far  as  New 
Holland  is  concerned.  This  extensive  and  interesting 
country,  where  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
dom are,  in  many  instances,  marked  by  a  pecuUarity 
of  feature,  has  not  ceased  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  to  be  an  object  of  at* 
tention  ;  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to* 
wards  exploring  it.  Botanists  have  been  sent  thither 
at  different  times  from  this  country,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  Majesty  and  Sir  J.  Banks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  new  plants^  who  have  transnutted 
home  a  considerable  number,  either  in  a  live  or  dried 
statCi  part  of  which  liave  been  already  described  anc^ 
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La  Billw- 


Hj»tor7>    illuatratcd,  with  much   elegance,  in  Alton's  Hot- 

^^■v^"^  tus  KeicensiSf  (^a  new  edition  of  which  has  been  just 
puWished  by  hia  son,)  and  Smith's  Specimen  of  the 
Boiantf  of  Neto  Holland^  aa  well  as  in  detached  com- 
munications to  the  Linnxan  Society  ;  and  the  bufiincsa 
of  discoveryt  we  nnderBtand>  is  Btill  ardently  puniued 
in  that  part  of  the  island  called  New  South  Wales, 
which,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  British  settle- 
ment estabhshcd  in   1788,  has  naturally   become  so 

Caley*  much  the  more  accessible,  by  Mr  George  Calcy, 

who  is  there  at  the  expence  of  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  by 

Pjitcffon.  Lieut.  CoL  Paterson,  a  distinguished  traveller  and  bo- 
tanist, who  availing  himself  ofthe  opportunities  which 
he  enjoys  from  being  on  that  station,  has  long  devo- 
ted his  attention  in  the  most  laudable  maDner  to  the 
investigation  of  its  flora. 

The  persons,  however,  to  whom  we  are  hitherto 
under  greatest  obligation,  for  a  specimen  of  the  flora 
of  New  Holland  on  a  general  scale,  are  James  J.  La 
BiUardiere,  already  mentioned,  and  Robert  Brown,  a 
native  of  Montrose,  The  former  accompanied  D* 
Entrecasteaux  in  his  late  voyage  round  the  world,  in 
search  of  Peyrouse ;  and  has  favoured  us  since  his  re- 
turn home,  with  an  excellent  work  on  New  HolJand 
plants,  in  2  vols.  4to,  illustrated  with  plates,  which 
he  has  entitled  Novw  HoUandi<E  Pinniarum  Specimen^ 

firown.  1804-,  1806.  The  latter,  who  now  lives  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  in  the  place  of  the  late  Jonas  Dry- 
ander,  went  out  with  Captain  Flinders,  of  the  Inves- 
tirator,  as  surgeon  and  botanist  in  that  expedition 
which  sailed  from  this  country,  if  we  recollect  right, 
in  1800,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
•  in  exploring  more  fully  the  coasts  of  New  Holland, 

began  last  year  (1810)  to  lay  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches before  the  public,  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
able  work  in  octavo,  which  he  means  to  continue, 
entitled,  Prodromus  Flara  Nova  HofhnditE  ei  In- 
tuUe  Van*Diemen,  In  tliis  work  he  has  constituted 
feveral  new  genera,  on  the  principles  of  Jussieu, 
whom  he  acknowledges  as  bis  guiac  j  and  we  may 
add,  that  in  the  course  of  it,  Tie  has  occasionally, 
though  seldom,  availed  himself,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  preface,  of  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Sir  J* 
Banks,  as  well  as  of  a  few  discovered  originally  by 
his  friends  Paterson  and  Menzies,  and  one  or  two 
others.  Mr  Brown,  we  have  been  told,  has  some  in- 
tention of  making  a  voyage  to  the  Caraccas,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovery  ;  and  much  advantage,  we  doubt 
not,  may  yet  result  to  botany  from  his  exertions  in 
that  quarter. 

While  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  thus  becoming  daily  better 
known,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  those  w*ho 
employed  themselves  in  the  way  of  general  discovery, 
there  were  some  who  directed  their  thoughts  more 
particularly  to  the  elucidation  of  certain  known,  but 
hitherto  not  well  investigated  or  defined  orders  of 
plants*  And,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  sojccess 
which  attended  their  endeavours,  we  might  have  here 
appealed,  among  several  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  to  Koenig's  masterly  descriptions  of  the  Mo- 
nandriae  of  the  East  Indies ;  Cavanilles's  dissertations 
on  the  Monadelphise ;  and  the  peculiar  ability  and 
neatoeis  with  which  Dr  Schreber,  and,  we  may  add, 
jlottboU  and  Host*  have  treated  the  subject  of  tbe 


grasses.  The  investigations,  howerer,  to  which  we  Hittoq 
refer  at  present,  are  those  more  especially  which  have  ^7"^^^ 
been  pursued  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  thorough-  ^i^^  *q  " 
ly  the  characters  of  that  tribe  of  plants  in  which  toganS 
Linnaeus  was  not  able  to  detect  the  parts  of  fructifi-  ^ 

cation,  and  which,  from  that  circujnstance,  have  come 
to  be  denominated  the-Cr^-ptogainiac.  These,  as  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  became,  from  the  Erst,  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  attention  to  his  followers  j  nor 
did  the  skilful  assiduity  with  which  they  gave  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  exploring  the  order  of  nature, 
and  thereby  endeavouring  to  fill  up  the  blank  which 
had  been  left  in  his  system,  remain  long  unreward- 
ed. 

Thejustly  celebrated  John  Hedwig,  a  native  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  professor  t)f  botany  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  directed  his  inquiries,  in  a  particular  mannert 
towards  the  Cr^^ptogamic  plants,  and  succeeded,  af- 
ter a  good  deal  of  patient  research,  and  with  the  aid 
of  very  powerful  microscopes,  in  obtaining  a  much 
m^re  correct  idea  of  them  than  had  been  formed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  discoveries  which 
he  made,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  ferns,  flags,  and 
mushrooms,  are  various  and  important ;  and  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume,  which  ap- 
peared at  Petersburgh  in  1784,  with  the  title  of 
Theoria  generatioim  et  frudificationis  Plantarum 
Crypiogamicarum,  The  service,  however,  by  which 
he  did  most  good  to  the  science,  and  secured  the 
most  lasting  monument  to  his  own  fame,  wa»  doubt* 
less  his  distinguishing  accurately  the  different  parti 
in  the  fiowers  of  mosses,  and  thus  correcting  a  mis- 
take into  which  Dillenius,  and  after  him  LinnxuSy 
had  fallen,  in  supposing  the  male  to  have  been  fe- 
male flowers,  and  the  seed  capBules  again  to  have 
been  the  male  flowers  j  and  his  afterwards  favouring 
the  public  with  works  which  bespeak  so  much  in- 
dustry,  and  in  which  such  a  happy  talent  for  arrange- 
ment and  description  is  displayed,  as  his  publicationa 
relative  to  that  order  of  plants.  The  works  to  which 
we  refer  more  particularly,  are  the  Fundamentum 
Historim  Naiuralis  Muscorttm  frofido$orum^  which 
appeared  in  1 782 ;  the  Descriptio  et  Adumbraito 
Microscopico  anaii(fi'ca  Mmcorum  frondosorum  nee 
non  aiiorum  vcsretnfitium  e  classe  Cryptogamica  Lvp- 
nceii  which  was  published,  so  far  as  it  was  carried, 
between  the  years  1787  and  1797  j  and  the  Species 
Muscorumjrondosorumf  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world  since  his  death,  1  y  his  favourite  pupil,  Dr 
Swaegrichen  of  Leip&ir  And  these  taken  toother, 
we  may  add,  constitute  a  history  and  description  of 
the  mosses,  wliich  not  only  evince  the  discemmetit 
and  accuracy  of  a  superior  mind,  but  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  introducing  a  total  change  and  re- 
form in  this  branch  of  the  science,  and  thereby  giveu 
a  new  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  To  the  me- 
rit of  Professor  Hedwig  in  these  respects,  we  cannot, 
indeed,  pay  a  belter  compliment,  than  by  r*'fc?rring 
to  the  authority  of  Dr  tJmaii,  who,  after  st  iung,  id 
hia  Inlroduclkm  to  Bntanj/^  the  prir  dples  of  rirr-Migc- 
ment  adopted  by  that  cminc  nl  n: '  ralist,  hds  express- 
ed himself  thus  t  "  \'jrious  idtjs  have  hen  started 
on  this  subject  by  Haller,  Nee'  and  others,  wliich 
could  only  claim  attentivm  whil  .t  rerumed  in  great 
obscurity.    The  excellent  Hedwig,  however,  hak  en* 
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degrff ,  to  the  advantages  resuHing  to  botany  from  his 
work$  already  Doticed,  by  the  publication  of  his  Ob- 
icrvaiioncs  Doianiaxj  Horlus  Vindcbonensis^^MU* 
cellaneti  Ausiriaca^ — Collectanea  ad  Botanicnm,  Chi* 
miam  et  HUtoriam  NatnraUyft^^-Icoiies  Plant  arum 
rariorum^  and  within  these  few  years,  of  the  Plmda' 
mm  rariarum  horti  Ceiormi  Schoefihrtotnemu  de- 
scriptiones  et  icones^  which  are  all  works  of  a  misceU 
laneoua  oature  upon  an  ektensive  scale,  and  characte* 
riscd  by  the  features  of  hift  usual  ability.  We  may 
alio  make  particular  mention  of  the  late  ProfeBsor 
RottboU  of  Copenhagen!  as  having  been  the  author 
of  a  performance,  entitled,  Descripthnes  et  hones 
Plantanimi  which  came  out  in  177iij  of  the  Younger 
Linnatus^  who  publisihed  not  long  afterwardfit  the 
Supplemtntum  Plantamm  ;  of  Andrew  John  Retzius, 
professor  of  botany  at  Lund  in  Sweden,  who  has  fa- 
voured wa  with  much  useful  and  accurate  information 
in  his  Observationes  BotonioFt  which  appeared  be- 
tween the  years  17T9,  and  17i>I  \  of  Lamarck,  at  ha- 
vings with  much  abilitv,  written  the  botanical  part  io 
the  Enci/dopeilie  Meifiodtquet  and  more  recently  the 
lUmitaiiun  dcs  Genres;  of  the  late  Charles  Louis 
de  Brutelle,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Paris,  author  of  several  splendid  miscelianeous  publi* 
cations,  amon^;  which  we  may  particularly  specify  the 
Stirpes  rtovw  out  mirtm  copiitw,  and  the  Sertum  An* 
^licum  i  seu  plantof  rartoreSj  ava  in  horti*  juxta 
jLondinnmf  imprimis  in  horio  Htgio  Knuensi  txco' 
hutturfab  anno  1786  ad  annum  1787  obsennitwi  and 
of  Dr  Smith,  as  having  communicated  to  ua  much 
accurate  and  useful  information  in  his  Plantarum 
Iconei  hactenui  incdilw^  which  was  published  be- 
tween the  years  1769  and  17^1,  and  m  the  hones 
Plantarum  rariorum  jyescriptiombus  et  Observniioni' 
his  illustratie,  which  followed  immediately  after,  as 
well  as  in  his  numerous  periodical  communications; 
nor  can  we  forbear  to  record,  with  due  praise,  the 
service  rendered  to  botany,  in  a  similar  point  of  iricw, 
by  a  late  acute  and  expert  observer  of  Jiature, 
Mr  William  Aiton,  author  of  the  Hortus  Keit^ensiip 
or  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  llotfal  Bota- 
nical Gaiden  at  AVn%  which  appeared  in  1789  ;  or  of 
Professors  Swart*,  Vahl,  and  Cavanilles,  the  first  of 
whom  publislied  in  1791,  a  work  entitled.  Observe* 
iiones  BotanictEi  the  second,  between  the  years  1790 
and  1794»,  his  Stfmbolce  Botanical,  and  in  ISO*,  1805, 
his  Enumeratio  Plantarum  vel  ab  aliis,  vti  ab  ipso 
observaiarumt  and  the  last  more  recently,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  his  Iconics  Plantarum^  in  six  vols,  foL 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  as  containing  a 
miscellaneous  treasure  of  no  ordinary  value.  We 
may  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  most  of  the  bo- 
tanists whom  we  have  just  now  mentioned,  but  espe- 
cially Jacquin,  Swartz,  Smith,  Vah},  and  Cavanilles, 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise^  for  tlie  superior 
neatness  and  precision  which  they  have  introduced, 
throughout  their  various  publications,  both  into  their 
generic  and  specific  descriptions. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  f  f  atematic  botany 
during  the  last  sixty  years*  The  talents  of  many 
have  been  called  forth  in  various  ways  to  pi-omote  the 
same  general  object;  and  the  success  with  which  they 
have  employed  them  has  not  been  inconsiderable. 
Some  have  made  their  way  through  distant  countries, 
and  gathered  a  rich  harvest  of  dipcovery ;  while  others 


have  patiently  followed  the  less  honourable,  but,  per*    i 
haps,  not  less  useful  path  of  investigation  at  home*  **J 
Some  have  written  on  particular  departments  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  others  have  directed  their 
attention   miscellaneously  to  the  whole;  and  soi 
have  excelled  in  description,  while  others  have  aid 
the  science  rather  by  the  superior  neatness  and 
curacy  of  their  delineatioos  and  figures.   Plants  whi 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  examined  in  the  di 
rent  stages  of  their  life,  have  been  carefully  ah 
in  their  native  soil  by  resident  botanists*  or  ran 
from  seeds  and  slips  procured  from  distant  or  I 
accessible  pans,  in  gardens  and  hot-houses :  and  s[ 
cimens  in  a  dried  state  have  been  every  where  acci 
mulating.     The  transactions  of  societies  and  peri< 
ical  journals,  among  which  we  may  particularly  m 
tion  the  Botanical  Magazine  of  Curtis  in  Englai 
and  the  Magazines  and  Annals  of  Botany  of  Roci 
and  Usteri,  physicians  at  Zurich  on  the  contii 
have  served  at  once  the  purpose  of  recording  oti 
wise  detached  facts,  and  by  exhibiting  things  in 
tail  as  they  occurred,  of  enabling  the  mind  to  k 
pace  with  the  progrea?  of  discover)^;  and  by  way 
rendering  the  effect  as  complete  as  possible,  a  few 
of  experience  and  talent,  such  as  Murray,  Reicha] 
Schreber,  and  Willdenow,  have  from  time  to  time  c 
lected  the  fruits  of  intermediate  discovery;  and 
publishing  them,  in  their  proper  places,  in  new 
tions  of  that  universal  repository  of  botanical  kn< 
ledge,  the  Species  Plant4irumj  have  continued  to  f\ 
nish  us  with  a  fair  and  adequate  representation  of 
state  of  the  science ;  nor  has  a  munificent  patron; 
ceased  in  the  mean  time,  both   in  our  own  counti 
where  the  present  amiable  sovereign  has  long  she' 
himself  partial  to  botanical  pursuits,  and  ready 
aid  any  scheme  for  promoting   their  success,  and 
several  others  which  could  be  mentioned,  to  difTi 
its  animating  influence,   and  to  contribute  in  varii 
respects  to  the  general  result.    And,  of  course,  by 
operations  of  allthese  causes,  botany,  which,  previ 
to  the  days  of  Linnseus,  was  comparatively  m  its 
fancy,  has  been  ever  since  making  rapid  progn*s8, 
is  now  arrived  at  that  stage  of  advancement  which 
have  been  attempting  to  trace,  and  of  which  some  ai 
quate  idea  may  be  formrd  by  examining  Perioon'a  " 
nopsis  Plantarum^  and  the  Species  Plantarum^  i 
has  been  for  some  years  publishing  under  the  care 
the  learned  Professor  Willdenow.    Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
if  the  same  scope  be  given  to  curiosity,  and  a  similar    i 
patronage  continue  to  exert  its  benign  influence  at 
heretofore,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  pi 
grcss  of  the  science  will  in  future  be  still  more  a 
Ferated.     The  number  of  leanied   men  in  di 
parts  of  the  world   is  increasing ;   and  it  seems  ii 
posiiible  that   the  fruit  of  their  labours  should 
bear  some  proportion  to  that  increase.    The  spirit 
civilixation,  too,  is  daily  taking  a  wide  r^nge, 
countries  which  of  late  were  hardly  known  to  us  bi 
by  report,  are  in  tlie  way  of  being  explored*     Nl 
can  war,  which  has  long  been  extending  its  calai 
tous  sway,  and  checking  the  spirit  of  exertiou,  by 
straining  the  literary  intercourse  of  nations,  be  alw*^ 
supposed  to  continue.     So   that,    in    the  course  of 
thmgs,  we  may  naturally  enough  anticipate  the  time* 
and  that,   perhaps,  at  no  great  distance,  when  the 
sciciice  will  make  stiU  more  rapid  and  successful  ad- 
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iraneff,  Md  the  inteDcctual  ejt  will  daily  measure  iti 
iiUft&ction  by  tKc  growing  extent  aod  variety  of  its 
pfoqiect. 

tot  Having  thu»  traced  the  progirti  cif  botany  down 
iQunnl  iQ  tbe  present  times  in  its  syitematic  form,  it  will  be 
*^  weei«ary,  in  order  to  our  having  a  complete  Idea  of 
ihe  subject,  that  we  should  lake  wmc  notice  of  those 
Wfiteri  who  have  treated  it  somewhat  drffcrcfitly*  and 
iltidied  to  bring-  plants  together  according  to  their 
natural  aifinities.  And  we  might  here  begin  by  re* 
marking,  that  the  older  botanists  in  general  made  it 
their  endeavour,  in  formmg  their  arrangetnenls,  to 
deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  order  of  nature ; 
1  frncU  IB  prtxtf  of  which  the  writings  of  Cie&alpinus 
imd  Morrison,  but  particularly  of  Ray»  may  be  safely 
anpeakd  to.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  is  to 
gMttoe  at  those  only,  who^  eince  the  introduction 
of  aystem,  (by  which  we  understand  the  mixed  and 
artmcial  methods,)  have  made  rtatural  affinities  pro- 
fessedly the  subject  of  their  study,  and  the  basts  of 
their  arrangements*  And  among  those,  the  first  place 
k  the  order  of  time  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Mignoil,  professor  at  Montpellier,  and  author  of  the 
Pfodromus  Hisi*  Generalis  Plant  arum  in  ouo  fami- 
Urn  Plautantm  per  Tabular  dispomtnlvr)  \t  due  to 
Ltiinzus  himself  I  who,  in  1738,  communicated  to 
the  public,  in  his  Clashes  Planiarum^  a  scheme  which 
lie  modestly  termed  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Mc* 
Aod,  This  great  man,  hke  all  true  philosophical  bo- 
tioislat  considered  the  natural  affinities  of  plants, 
ttyf  Dr  Smith,  as  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing branch,  or  rather  the  fundamental  part  of  syste- 
oiatical  botany*  and  of  course  he  bestowed  much 
tone  in  coa&tructiog  hi^  arttHciai  method:  he  was  yet 
daily  and  hourly  studying  the  principles  of  these  af- 
finities among  plants;  conscious  that  no  true  know- 
ledge of  their  distinctions,  any  more  than  of  their 
Qualities,  could  be  obtained  witnout  it.  And  of  this 
important  truth,  be  was  not  only  the  earliest,  but 
even  the  most  strenuous  asserter*  His  own  words  on 
the  subject  are,  *'  Diu  ct  ego  circa  method  um  na- 
turalero  inveniendum  laboravi :  hene  multa  quae  ad* 
ittrtm  obtinui,  periicere  non  potui,  continuaturus 
AuD  viaero*  Interim  quae  novi  proponam  :  qui  paucas 
quae  restant  bene  absolvat  plantas,  omnibus  magtius 
frit  ApoUo/' 

The  next  person  who  endeavoured  succcssfuUy  to 
trace  the  affinities  of  which  we  are  speakiug,  was 
Bestiard  de  Ju&sieu,  Demonstrator  of  fiotany  at  Paris, 
and  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  all  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  their  skill  in  the  science^  After  much  time 
and  reflection  devoted  to  the  subject,  he  em  ploy - 
edf  in  1759,  a  mode  of  arrangement,  according  to 
nhjch  he  distributed  the  plants  in  the  royal  gardens 
at  France*  And  although  he  was  prevented,  by 
diffidence,  from  making  it  known  to  the  pubHc  in 
any  wny  but  conversation,  he  nevertheless  succeeded 
to  laying  the  foundation  on  which  his  nephew  after- 
srards  raised  the  most  admirable  superstructure. 
Michael  AdansoQ,  another  celebrated  French  natu- 
laiist  and  academician,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Jtiisieu,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  alive,  followed  in  the 
same  tract.  And  in  1763,  after  having  travelled 
ihroiigh  part  of  Africa,  examined  minutely  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  many  systems,  and  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  habit  and  affinities  of  vegetables,  he  pub- 
lished his  very  learned  and  valuable  work,  Famiilei 
ties  Piantes. 

The  man,  however,  to  whose  labours  the  science 
of  natural  affinities  owes  most,  is  Anthony  Laurtnce 
de  Jussieu  of  the  National  Intitule,  tbe  illuUnous 
nephew  of  Bernard  de  Jussreu  above  mentioned,  and 
his  successor  in  the  ofEce  of  Demonstrator  ut  Botany. 
The  skill  and  industry  of  his  uncle,  under  whose  eye 
he  was  educated,  and  whose  ideas  of  arran^^ement  had 
been  early  impressed  on  hit  mind,  had  piTpdred  hira 
for  entering  on  his  task  with  peculiar  advantages. 
And  aj«  he  was  himself  possessed  of  no  less  distin- 
guished  abilities,  and  enjoyed  at  the  came  time  the 
best  opportunities  of  procuring  information  frum  his 
extensive  correspondence  and  official  situation,  as 
well  as  from  the  rare  and  very  ample  herbarium 
which  he  inherited  from  hi^i  relations,  he  feit  him^lf 
encouraged  to  tread  in  his  uncle*a  footsteps,  and  to 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  correct  and  fill  up  that 
outhne  of  arrangement  which  had  been  already  sketch* 
ed  out  to  him. 

He  accordingly  devoted  himself  to  this  object 
with  the  most  persevering  diligence,  and  at  length 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  complete  and  publish,  in  ]  789t 
his  Genrra  Plantarum ;  a  work  containing  the  inva* 
luable  result  of  many  years  reflection,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  degree  of  success  with 
which  the  order  of  nature  has  been  followed  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  general  ments  of  its  author,  will  be  best 
ascertained  by  perusing  the  system,  of  which  an  ab* 
stract  will  be  giv^en  in  the  course  of  this  article.  But« 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  sately  aSrm,  *•  that  it  ti 
the  most  learned  botanical  work  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Species  Phniarum  of  Linnxus,  and  the 
most  useful  to  those  who  study  the  philosophy  of 
botanical  arrangement/' 

Ventenat,  an  intelligent  member  of  the  National 
Institute,  has  lately  proved  himself  to  be  an  able, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  judicious  commentator 
on  the  works  of  Jusaieu, 

Before  concluding  this  historical  sketch,  we  shall 
shortly  notice  the  principal  writers  on  the  physiology 
of  plants.  This  department  of  botany  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure  uncultivated,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  17ih  century.  The  ancients  had,  indeed,  paid 
some  attention  to  it  in  a  general  way,  as  appears  h^m 
the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others. 
But  it  was  reserved  to  the  sagacity  and  persevering 
diligence  of  jyx  Nebemiali  Grew  and  Marcellus  Maf- 
pighi,  two  celebrated  modern  naturalists,  who,  un- 
known to  each  other,  carried  on  their  inquiries,  and 
pubhshed  the  result  of  them  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  hrst  scientific  ajid  interesting  view 
of  it. 

Grew,  who  was  bom  at  Coventry,  where  his  fa- 
ther  was  vicar  of  St  Michael's,  sometime  before  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  studied  medicine  on  the 
continent,  and  on  his  return  home,  settled  first  as  a 
physician  in  his  native  town.  Being,  however,  in* 
duced  afterwards,  by  various  considerations,  among 
which  the  enjoyment  of  literary  society,  and  a  great- 
er facility  of^  conducting  his  scientific  pursuits,  ap* 
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pear  to  have  been  not  tlie  bast,  Ke  removed,  in  1672| 
lo  London,  where  hr  had  the  honour  of  being  «uc- 
cessivci)*  circled  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  se* 
cretary  to  the  Society,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Col* 
icge  of  Physictana,  and  continued  to  re&ide  there  till 
the  time  of  hts  death  in  1711  ;  and  the  year  before 
he  left  Coventry,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
exprnments  on  vegetables,  after  having  submitted  It 
to  the  Royal  Society,  underlhe  title  of  The  Anatomy 
of  f'egetaUrx,  begun  with  a  generol  accoukt  ofvege* 
intion  founded  thereon.  In  i673,  he  published  a 
second  part,  entitled.  An  idea  of  a  Phi/tological  llis* 
tnry  propounded^  together  with  a  coniinuaiton  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vegetable x^  particularly  prosecuted  on 
Roots*  In  1675,  he  added  the  Anatomy  of  Tntnh  j 
and  seven  years  afterwards  he  republished  the  whole, 
together  with  the  anaton^y  of  the  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  and  seeds,  under  the  title  of  The  Atwtom^  of 
Plantx^  vsith  an  idea  of  a  Pkihscphical  HiHor^  of 
Plants. 

Malpighi  on  the  other  hand,  no  les3  celebrated 
for  his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  tlian 
in  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  was  born  tti 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  m  Italy,  in  16*J8, 
Having  discovered  great  powers  of  mind,  and  made 
an  unusual  proficiency  in  his  private  studies,  he  was 
early  singled  out  by  his  merit  from  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  made  professor  of  anatomy  and  me- 
dicine at  Bologna*  He  afterwards  went  for  some 
time  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  repeated 
solicitations,  and  various  inducements  being  held  out 
to  him.  But  feeling  himself  less  comfortably  situ- 
ated than  he  had  expected,  he  returned  again  to  Bo- 
logna in  1666,  ana  continued  there  till  1691,  when 
he  b«?came  physician  to  Ptioe  Innocent  XIL,  and  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  died  from  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy  in  1691-  His  inquiries  into  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  plants  which  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  I^ondon,  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow,  were  published  at  their  expence  in  1675  and 
1679,  under  the  title  of  Anatomia  Plantantm  ;  and 
though  professedly  written  on  the  same  subject  with 
the  anatomy  of  Grew,  will  be  fouud,  like  every  other 
w<ork  of  origiualiiy  and  merit,  to  place  it  often  in 
a  considerably  various  point  of  view. 

These  two  gentlemen,  wliose  physiological  works 
were  justly  received  by  their  contemporaries  asamost 
valuable  addition  to  natural  history,  have  been 
ever  since  appealed  and  resorted  to  as  a  copious  store- 
hotise  of  facts  and  observations,  were  followed  at  a 
distance  in  the  same  course  of  inquiry  by  Dr  Stephen 
Hales,  and  Henry  Louis  Duhamel  du  Monceau. 

The  former,  a  clergyman  ofthe  church  of  England, 
who  was  born  at  Becksbourn  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  1677,  and  died  at  Teddington  in  Middlesex,  where 
he  was  rector  in  1761,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84-,  per- 
formed a  most  important  and  desirable  service  by  the 
publication  cf  his  Fegeiable  Slaticks.  The  experi- 
ments detailed  m  that  work,  and  originally  commtr- 
nicated  in  papers  which  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  are  t.f  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  if  we 
look  either  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  were 
contrived,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  were  conduct- 
ed :  and  no  person  who  has  taken  a  connected  view 
of  them  wdl  deny)  that  they  have  had  the  effect  of 


throwmg  ft  new  and  interesting  light  on  many  things    H]&t0iy« 

connected  with  the  physiology  of  plant.-. 

The  merit  of  the  author,  whom  Haller  beautifitlly 
characterises,  by  Btyling  him  **  pioust  modest,  inde- 
fatigable, and  born  for  the  discovery  of  truth,"  pro- 
cured him  not  only  a  place  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  but  the  honour  tif  being  elected,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  H.  Sloane,  one  of  the  very  few  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciencei  at  Paris,  Nor  can 
wt'  hesitate  to  add,  in  the  words  of  a  very  excelleut 
judge,  llial  Win  work  **  not  only  cvmces  a  superior 
mind,  but  is  a  perfect  model  of  experimental  nivesti- 
gation,*' 

Duhamel,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700,  and  nuham«L 
died  within  these  thirty  years,  after  having  long  ^<*^^  ^^ 
held  the  office  of  superiutendant  of  marine,  and  risen 
in  point  of  literary  honou*-  to  be  dean  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  directed  his  attention,  with  hardly 
less  ingenuity,  and  upon  a  still  more  extensive  scale 
than  his  contemporaries,  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
same  subject.  He  began  to  publish  something  rela- 
ting to  it  in  the  year  1728,  and  continued  to  do  so 
occasionally  tdl  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  :  and 
during  the  whole  of  th-%t  perifjd,  he  used  such  dili* 
gence,  that  we  may  safely  say,  on  a  review  of  hia 
works,  that  he  left  scarcely  any  part  of  vegetable  or* 
ganization  or  economy  unaltempted  in  his  experi- 
ments, or  unnoticed  in  hia  writings.  Of  his  various 
publications,  which  it  would  require  some  time 
even  to  enumerate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  gi\^  any 
adequate  idea  in  this  place ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
merely  observe,  that  while  the  result  of  the  whole 
forms  a  large  and  valuable  accession  to  our  know 
ledge,  the  Physiqve  des  Arbres^  which  appeared  in 
1758,  and  may  be  reckoned  ihe  principal  work  of 
that  indefatigable  and  highly  meritorious  naturalistf 
is,  in  a  particular  manner,  replete  with  the  most  in- 
teresting information,  and  will  ever  remain  a  book  of 
first  rate  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Contemporary  with  Duhamel  was  Charles  Bonnet,  Boanel, 
an  amiable  and  ingenious  philosopher  of  Geneva, 
who,  besides  doing  much  service  to  natural  history, 
in  some  other  respects  began  a  series  of  well-dcvified 
and  luminous  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  structure  and  physiology  of  leaves,  in  174-7,  and 
pubhshcd  an  account  of  them  seven  years  after  m  % 
wurk  entitled,  Rccherches  mr  Vumge  des  Feuillet 
dans  Ics  Piantts^ 

More  recently,  Joseph  Gaertoer,  a  most  deserving  Gaertnc 
German,  who  died  at  K^^lve,  near  Stutgard,  where  he  t)ied  17 
was  physician  in  1701*  has  favoured  us  with  3i»  ex- 
cellent work,  containing  the  xeswlt  of  much  patientj 
accurate,  and  useful  invcstigatimioua  sub/ct  hither- 
to almaat  neglected, — the  nature  aiid  physiology  of 
seed*  And,  within  these  few  years,  our  countryman 
Darvfc^n,  ahke  eminent  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  has 
thrown  out  many  ingenious  and  valuihle  hints  in  his 
Phijtologtfi*  Sennebter,  a  learned  and  ingenious  cler- 
gyman of  Geneva,  has  communicated  the  result  of 
much  reading  ajtd  inquiry,  in  a  work  entitled,  Phytio* 
lo^ie  Vegethle ;  and  D€*»fontaines,  a  French  botanist 
at)d  protc'bsnr,  has  written  with  much  ability  ou  the 
niitnrc  of  the  palm  tribe. 

The  autfiors,  liowever,  who  have  done  most  for 
veg^. table  physiology  lu   our  times,  are  C#  F.  ISri^ 
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BoMT^  ieaU'Mtrl)el,  professor  of  l>otany  at  the  Athenseum 
-    -    in  Paris,  and  T.  A.  Rnight,  who  resides  as  a  private 
Biiman'     geDtleman  at  Eltoni  near  London.     The  former  en- 
***'^*-       joying  every  advantage  which  his  official  situation  in 
tlie  metropolis  of  France  could  give  him,  has  been 
able,  aher  much  delicate  investigation,  and  with  the 
aid  of  very  powerful  microscopes,  to  trace  the  anato- 
my of  vegretables  with  more    success  than  any   of 
his  predecessors.     And  of  late  he  has  made  a  present 
of  no  ordinary  merit  to  the  scientific  world,  in  a  pub- 
lication on   the  subject,  which  he  entitles,    Traite 
iPAnatomie  et  de  Physkhgie  Ve^etale, 
Kn^lis.  Mr  Knight,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 

years  to  vegetable  physiology,  and  conducted  his  in- 
quiries in  a  very  superior  style,  began  to  sute  his 
ideas  on  the  subject,  m  a  communication  nuide  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1808 :  and  since  that 
time  he  has  written  several  other  papers  relating  to 
it,  which  have  been  read  before  that  learned  body, 
and  inserted  in  their  Transactions.  They  are  all  dis- 
tinguished in  a  high  degree  for  ingenvity  and  lucid  ar- 
rangement.; and  the  facts  and  deductions  which  they 
contado,  go  far  to  establish  an  entirely  new  theory  of 
▼egetation.  Of  this,  however,  as  well  as  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mirbel,  we  -shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  something  more  particular  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  artick,  and  shall  therefore  merely  add  at 
present,  that  they  are  well  entitled  to  the  diligent  and 
attAitive  examination  of  the  curious. 


Besides  the  writers  now  mentioned,  some  others  History, 
who  have  contributed,  though  in  a  more  limited  way» 
to  throw  light  on  the  vegetable  economy,  might  have 
been  taken  notice  of, — as  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz, 
who  made  experiments  on  the  extrication  of  air  from 
the  leaves  5  Hedwig  and  Pontedora,  who  treated  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  flower;  Daubenton*  ' 
who  wrote  on  the  formation  of  the  wood  ;  Decandolk 
and  Van  Marum,  on  the  irriubility  of  the  vegetable 
fibre ;  and  Humboldt,  on  the  germination  of  seeds  | 
Ludwig,  Hebenstreet,  Walker,  suid  Coulomb,  on  the 
ascent  and  elaboration  of  the  sap. 

Still  more  recently,  our  countryman,  Daniel  Ellisy  Ellis, 
has  prosecuted  a  portion  of  the  chemical  department 
of  vegetation  with  singular  success  and  ability.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  a  road  to  new  truths  of  the  first 
importance,  in  the  two  parts  already  published,  of 
**  his  Inquiry  into  the  changes  induced  on  the  at« 
mospheric  air  by  germination,  vegetation,  &c.  ;** 
which  contain  the  sum  of  all  the  facts  hitherto  ascer- 
tained on  this  subject  by  himself  or  by  others.  His 
theoretical  views  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
world :  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  they 
do  appear,  they  will  do  credit  to  their  indefatigable 
and  mgenious  author.  But  as  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle forbid  us  to  take  a  more  extensive  range,  we 
must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  having  merely 
referred  to  them^ 


PART  I.    TERMINOLOGY. 


Tcrmiao-    ^  BiOf iNOLotfT  is  that  branch  of  botany  which  ex- 
logj.       plains  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  description  of 
plants^ 

Sect.  I.    Terms  used  in  general  Description. 

AjBiT.  L  Outer  Surface.—!.  Glancing  (nitidus), 
where  the  surfEice  shines  from  extreme  smoothness. 

2.  Even  (levi<)t  without  strise,  dots,  or  furrows. 

S.  Smootn  {glaber)^  without  any  visible  hairs, 
bristles,  or  thorns. 

4.  I>otted  {punctatus),  fine  dots  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  not  to  the  touch. 

5.  Rough  {scaber)^  small  dots  felt,  but  not  seen. 

6.  Rugged  (fljtper),  where  these  dots  are  both  felt 
and  seen. 

7.  Hispid  {hispidus)y  beset  with  shprt  stiff  hairs. 

8.  Rigid  nUr/tc#),  beset  with  moderately  short 
hairs,  but  stiff. 

9.  Hairy  (jnlosus),  beset  with  long  single  hairs. 

10.  Villous  {viUosus)y  beset  with  long,  soft,  white 
hairs. 

11.  Pubescent  (imbescens)^  covered  with  short  fine 
white  hairs.  ' 

12.  Silky  {sericeus)f  a  white  and  shining  surface, 
from  numerous  and  almost  invisible  hairs. 

13.  Woolly  {lanatui),  from  numerous  white  hain 
easily  separable. 

14.  Tomentons  {tomefUotus),  when  fine  hairs  are 
matted  together. 

15.  Bearded  {barbafus)^  when  tufts  of  hair  appear. 

16.  Strigote  {$trigdsus)f  when  small  close  bnstl^ 
mre  thickest  at  tne  lowest  paru 


17.  Stinging  (urens)f  where  a  burning  sensation  is  Temuao- 
induced  by  small  hairs.  logy. 

18.  Fringed  (ciliatus),  where  a  row  of  hairs,  equally  y     ^^    m^ 
long,  is  set  on  the  margin. 

19.  Warty  {papillosus)^  when  there  are  small  fleshy 
warts. 

20.  Pustular   {papulosus)f  when  there  are  small 
dimply  or  cavities. 

21.  Muricated  [muricatus)^  when  armed  with  small^ 
short  spines. 

22.  Glutinous    (elutin&tia),   when    covered  with 
slimy  matter,  soluble  in  water.  ^ 

23.  Viscid  {viicidus)^  when  covered  with  a  viscid 
resinous  matter. 

24.  Striated  {striaittslf  when  the  surface  is  finely 
streaked. 

25.  Furrowed  {sulcaius)f  when  the  streaks  become 
deep. 

Art.  II.  State  of  Vegetation. — 1.  Germina-  State  of 
tion  {^erminalio)i  the  swelling  of  the  seeds,  and  the  ▼cgetatioa,^ 
evolution  of  the  tender  leaves. 

2.  Vernation  (JrondescentiOf  vemalio)^  when  the 
swollen  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs  unfold  their  leaves. 

S.  Sleep  {somnus\  the  collapse  of  some  leaves  da- 
ring the  evening  and  nic^ht. 

4.  Defoliation  (defolialio),  the  falling  off  of  the 
leaves. 

5.  Virginity  {virginilas)^  the  state  which  imme* 
diately  precedes  the  unfoldmg  of  the  flower  buds.. 

6.  Expansion  [ant/iesis),  the  perJFect  expansion  of 
the  flowers. 

7.  Estivation  {ocsUvtUiQ),  the  period  of  perfectifi# 
in  the  flawer. 
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Seed* 


Arillu* 


Pappu»» 


S.  Fructification  [fntcitficatio)^  the  period  at 
which  the  anthers  give  off  their  pollen  to  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts, 

9-  Caprification  {cajmHcatio)^  the  impregnation 
without  the  immediate  agency  of  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

10*  Watchings  {vigiliar)f  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  fluwer«  at  particular  times. 

11.  Grosftincation  {grossificaih),  the  increaae  of 
the  future  fruit. 

12*  Maturation  {maturatio)^  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit, 

IS.  Dissemination  (disKeminatio)^  the  scattering 
abroad  of  the  fruit  after  it  becomes  ripe. 

Sect.  II,     Terms  tised  in  particular  Description. 

Art.  !•  Seed. — L  Seed  {semen).  The  part  by 
which  plants  are  propagated.  Ex  ralta.  Fig.  1 ,  and 
2.  Piaie  U^fu 

2,  Cotyledons  {cottfledonen).  ^  The  parts  which 
compose  the  substance  of  the  seed*  Fig.  2,  Plate 
kri. 

5.  Corcle  [corculum).  The  rudiment  of  the  future 
plant  I  which  lies  between  the  cotyledons,  h,  d^  Fig. 
2.  Plate  Uvi. 

4.  Rostel  (rosienum)<t  descends  from  the  corcle  to 
the  earth,     rf,  Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvi. 

5*  Plumule  (nlumttia)t  ascends  from  the  corcle. 
hp  Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvi, 

6.  External  membrane  (tunica  txtertia).  a.  Fig, 
2.  Plate  Ixvi. 

7.  Internal  membrane  (tuftica  interna)*  c,  Fig.  2. 
Plate  Ijtvi. 

8.  Scar  or  eye  (hUum)^  the  point  to  which  the 
umbilical  cord  is  attached,     fl.  Fig.  1.  Plate  Ixvi. 

9.  Umbilical  cord  (funiculus  umbUicnlU)^  con- 
nects the  seed  until  it  be  perfectly  ripe. 

Art.  II.  AitiLLOs. — Arillus  is  a  soft  membraite 
extending  over  the  seed, 

1 .  8  u cc  ulen  t  (  mtcculent us^  haccatus^  carnosus  ) ,  thick 
and  fieshy. 

2.  Cartilaginous  {cariilaginojfus)^  firm  and  thick* 

3.  Membranaceous  {memoraHaceu*)^  thin  and  trans- 
parent. 

4.  Halved  [dimiJiatus).     Half  the  seed  covered. 

5.  Torn  (wtrerwi),  when  irregularly  laciniated, 

6.  Capped  (caii/ptraUis),  Covering  the  top  of 
the  seed, 

V.  Retiform   {reliculatus)^  retembling  a  fine  web. 

Art.  III.  Pappus. — Pappus,  the  hairy  or  mem- 
branous calyx  of  each  particular  floret  inclosed  in  a 
common  perianth, 

1.  Sessile  (sessilis)^  resting  immediately  on  the 
top  of  the  seed.     Figs  5*  4,  12.  14.  Plate  Ixvi. 

2.  Stipitate  {stipUulus)^  on  a  pedicle.  Fig.  6,  7. 
Plate  Ixvi. 

3.  Abiding  (persistens)t  closely  adhering  to  the 
seed. 

4.  Caducous  (caducus  %,fugaxy,  falls  off  when  the 
seed  ripen  I. 

5.  Calycled  (cai^culatus  t.   margmatui)^  when  a 


membranous  rim  rises  over  the  seed:  of  this  there   T^mup^ 

are  two  kinds,  ^gT' 

a.  Whole  {integerjt  when  the  rim  is  entire,  and  imrDUtidi 

the  top  of  the  seed. 
Ih  ilulvtf^  (ditnidiatu$)t  when  the  rim  surrounds  <kii]y  haU 

the  top  of  the  seed. 

6.  Chaffy  {paieaceujt)^  when  amtll  leaves  stand  like 
scales  round  the  top  of  the  seed. 

7.  Awncd  {arisiaius}t  when  from  one  to  three  setc 
are  placed  around  the  top  of  the  seed, 

8.  Stellate  {stellatus)^  having  five  long  set*  radia. 
ting  from  one  point  on  the  lop  of  the  seed. 

9'  Hairy  {papillaris  s.  piUmis)^  formed  of  many 
fine  white  hairs.    Fig.  13,  PI.  Ixvr, 

10.  Setaceous  {selaceus)^  of  many  rigid  bristle^t 
uot  white, 

11.  Fringed  {ciliaimX  Of  hard  setx  set  with  short 
hairs.     Frg,  12.  Plate  Ixvi. 

12.  Plumose  {plumosHs),  Composed  of  fine  sette 
set  with  fine  hairs. 

13.  Uniform  {unijoy-mis).  When  all  the  pappi 
in  the  same  perianth  are  of  the  same  form, 

14.  Unlike  [difformis  s,  dijfnmiUs),  Where  the 
pappi  differ  in  form. 

15.  Doubled  (geminaim)^  When  the  pappua  is 
twofold. 

16.  Tuft  (conta),  A  pilose  pappus  attached  to 
the  seeds  contained  in  a  pericarp.  See  Fig.  16.  17* 
Plate  Ixvi. 

n.  Tail  (caada).  A  thread-like  body,  which» 
appearing  on  the  top  of  the  seed,  or  of  the  utriculus, 
is  set  round  with  hairs.    Fig.  14.  15,  Plate  Ixvi. 

18.  Beak  {rostnim)^  a  persistent  style  on  the 
seed  or  pericarp.  When  hooked  it  is  called  a  bom. 
(coniw). 

19.  Wing  (fih),  a  membrane  attached  to  the  seed 
or  pericarp.     Of  this  several  varieties,  as. follows  : 

1.  Monopter)'gia.     Having  one  aia 

2.  Diftciypa  a.  hialata.    Two  wings.  Fig,  9,  PL  IxvL 
3*  Triptcrgia  a.  triolata^     Three  wings, 
i^  Tctraptcra  ».  quadmdaUu   Four  vv  iiigs. 
S,  Pentapt^at  pol^ptera  e.  quinqaeaLita  and  mulHatai^ 

Having  five  or  many  win^ 

20.  Creht  {crista) f  a  thick  wing,  indented  on 
some  pericarps. 

21.  Ribs  {cost^s  t.  jiiga)^  prominent  ridges  in 
some  pericarps. 

22.  Wakt  {p€rruca)f  a  tmaU  mund  eminence  oo 
many  seeds, 

23.  HoARiNESS  {pruina),  a  fine  white  powderj 
that  covers  many  seeds  and  pericarps. 

24*.  Hair  Net  (capiliilitim)^  reticidated  hair^^ 
which  fasten  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  fungi,  Fig. 
8.  PI.  Ixvi. 

25.  SpRrNOER  (elater),  a  filiform  elastic  body, 
found  on  the  seeds  of  the  Musci  hepatici.  Called 
also  Catenula^ 

26.  Ground  Bristle  (trichidiunt^  pecten),  a  tender 
hair  that  supports  the  seed  in  some  fungi. 

Art.  IV.  Root. — The  root  {Radix)  is  situated  Rooc 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  supplies  it 
with  nourishment.     In  botanical  language,  every  part 
covered  by  the  earth  is  a  root :  in  physiology,  the 


*  PUnts  thai  have  no  seed  leavf §  are  called  AcoiykthniJt ; 
4Mthon  appeari  to  be  itmecufatc 


tiMwc  that  have  one  teed  leaf,  Mmtcctykdoncif  and  so  on.    Thia 
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tern  ii  coiifiiitil  fo  tbose  parti  which  nouiHAh  and 
kcrp  the  plain  firm.     Fiff.  18.  Plate  Uvt* 

J.  Rhizomi  (r/iiioma\  the  thick  part  of  a  bleo* 
nl  or  pereontil  mot,     A^  Fig.  IS.  Plate  Ixvf* 

2.  Rididet  (radtculce)^  the  hairlikc  abvorbent  vet- 
ieU  of  the  roots.     B.  Fig.  18*  Plate  Ixvi. 

S.  FibtiUae  [^briUie)^  the  tkread-like  prooctsei  of 
tk^  roots.     C,  Fig,  18.  Plate  Ixvi, 

4i.  Tuber  (tmtier)^  the  fieshy  part  of  the  root» 
vbich  produces  parts  similar  to  itself,  a&d  then  dies. 
Fig.  »l.  Plate  Ixvi, 

5.  Btilb  (btilhtu)^  a  fleshy  coated  ma&s  attached  tp 
Mall  radiclet.     Ftg.  20,  22,  2*.  Plate  Uvi. 

6.  Shoots  {Mobides)^  a  horizontal  prolongation  of 
tlie  roots  producing  new  parts. 

Roots  are   divided  by  botanists  into  clastei,  the 

distinctions  of  which  are  founded  on  the  above  parts. 

Tbe  root  1%  also  charactenic^d  in  the   following 

7.  W^y  {UgnosaV     Fig.  18,  36.  PL  Uvi. 

0.  Fkshy  {camoia).    Zhucut  curota^     Fig,  29. 

ffalekvi. 
0.  Spindle-shaped  (JusiformU),    Dimcui  car^ia* 

fig. «.  Plate  Ixvi. 

10.  Bitten  (jfr^emorm).     Fig.  19.  Plate  Uvi. 
IL  Cmtortrd  (iOftforta),    Fig.  37.  Plate  Uvt* 
12.  FUt  (piaccfiiij'ormis),    Ctfchmen  Enropa^um* 
13^  Jointed  [genicithta),     GratioUi  officitiaUt, 
l^.  Scaly  {^iquamoia),  Laihr^  Mquatnaria.  Fig* 

flS.  PUte  Ixvi. 

ISm  Toothed  (ciepiia/a).  OpAr^M  corailorkisa, 

16.  Tufted  (comosa),  havuig  hairy  tufts  at  the 
jy*"*  meum* 

17.  l\^—r-.^^dcd(muUiceps)t  divided  into  many 
bffvicbes,  from  which  shoou  spring.  Attragaltu  uru" 
faaiLT. 

18.  Simple  {nmpks),  without  branches.  Fig.  29. 
Plate  bvi. 

19.  Branching  framoia).  Figs.  18.  34.  Plate  Ixiri. 
9Q«  Perpendicular    (perpendictiiaris).      Fig.  29. 

Fbte  hvi. 

21.  Horizontal  (^cmoi(ii/f>].  Fig.  28  Plate  Ixvi. 

22.  Creeping  [repefts)^  horizontal,  with  side 
hraocbea.     Fis^.  38,  Plate  Ixvi. 

29lt  ILaohheiCittbercuiaia).  Hntiium  bulhocastanum, 

2^*  Scarred  (cicatrisata)*     Pofi^podium  vulgare, 

2d.  Chaffy  (po/eacra),  illustrated  iu  many  uf  the 
fliccs- 

26-  Fibrous  (JIhrosaY     Fig.  33.  Plate  Ixvi. 

27.  Capillary  (^capiilaru)»  Sdrpm  annular  it* 
Fig,  32.  PUtelxvi, 

Is,  VelvftT  {pf iuiina)^     Muscusjrondosui^ 

29,  Cieft  (jissa).     Peltitka  canina. 

3a  Knotty  {tiodosa).     Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixvi. 

31.  Granulated  igranulata),  Saxi/ra^a granulata, 

32.  Tcsticutated  {testkulala).  Orchtdes.  Fi^.  25. 
^bte  Ixvi, 

33.  Palmated  (  palmata)^  knobs  divided  at  the  point 
^MgiDg  down*     (hchU*     Fig.  25.  Plate  Ixvi.  . 

34.  Fingered  {di^itaia)^  a  single  knub  compresard 
lad  divided.     DiotCoria  alterni folia, 

35.  Bundled  (Jaisciculatu)^     Rannnc^dus  Jicaria* 
3G»  Depending  {paidiUa),  Spirwa ^ipendula.  Fig, 

43,  Plate  Ixvi. 

37*.  Articulated  (arficttlaia)^  one  knob  growing 
Out  of  another.     Fig.  30.  Plate  Ixvi* 
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38.  Neckiacelike  {mot^ftrwM). 
dula.     Fig.  23.  Plate  Ixvi. 

39.  Imhrickicd  (imbricata  9.  stptamGia).   Fig.  27.         "    ^" 
Plate  Ixvi, 

4a  Coated  (tunkain)*  AUium  cfpa>  Fig.  20. 
Plate  IxvL 

41.  Nestling  (nidulams}^  when  umall  bulbs,  of 
which  the  whole  bulb  is  composed,  appear  under  the 
external  membrane. 

42.  A g negated  {aggregaia  s.  composita)^  when 
several  bulbs  are  conjoaicd  at  their  bases. 

43.  Twofold  (^envin/z to).     FriHtiaria  ptfrenmou 

44.  Doubled  (dupiicaia)^  when  one  bulb  stands 
over  and  grows  out  uf  another.  ' 

45.  Supponed  {sitffulla)^  when  the  root  stands 
at  a  distance  from  the  bulbi  and  is  distinctly  separated 
from  it.     IMa  punicfa, 

46.  Divided  (<fiorfa)»  that  bmnchet  out  of  the 
earth.     Fitcus  digkaius, 

47.  BysausUke  {bysmcea)f  having  a  woolly  ap- 
pearance. 

48.  Shieldlike  {sctiUformt).     Lichen ^ridus, 

49.  Fading  ^evanesccns)^  when  the  root  insinuates 
itself  into  and  i^  lost  in  wood,  as  in  the  Viscum  albttm. 

Art.   V.     iNTCRMEDtATK    Stem.  —  Intermediate  (jj^^j^g, 
stem  (caudex  inlerineJius)*  that  part  which  belongs  dtate  strub 
neither  to  the  root  nor  stem*  and  is  peculiar  to  some 
plants. 

1.  Root-shaped  [radicifQrmU)^  that  has  the  apr 
pearance  of  a  tuberous  root,  but  only  partially  coo* 
cealed  by  the  earth. 

2.  Turnip-shaped  {napjformf).  Btastka  olermm 
cea  gongylodet, 

3.  Bulbous  {hulbosns),     HnHitncithu  buibofut, 

4.  Stem-like  (caHitJanim),  Lilium  buibijerum^ 
Qfclafwn  Etirapntfim* 

Art-  VI.   Ascending  Stem.— Ascending  stem  ^iucending 
(caiiJex  ascendcHi),  that  par}  above  the  sod.  ttem. 

1.  ijtotk  (cormi^),  supports  the  whole. 

Stem  {c4tudej)t  simple  perennial  rod.     As  ia 
palms  and  fiiices. 

2.  Trunk  Untttau)f  peculiar  to  trees  and  shrubs: 

n  Tnse^like  iark^nma), 
b  Shrubt^y  ( /VmrkotM). 

3.  Stalk  (caulis)^  herbaceous,  sometimes  woody* 
properly  condned  to  herbace9us  plants.  Fig,  39,  40* 
Plate  Ixvi, 

a.  fVith  rtipeci  to  the  branches. 

1.  Distichous  (fiuiichtis) t  when  the  opposite 
branches  staad  on  tcie  siime  plane, 

2.  Brachiatc  {brachiatwf),  when  opposite  angles 
stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

3.  Paniclcd  {paniculatus)t  when  a  stem  is  divided 
at  the  point  iuto  many  leaves  aud  flowering  branches, 
Rumex  acctosella. 

4.  Fa^ugiate  [JasUgiatus)^  when  the  branches  ai^ 
of  such  different  lengtlu  as  to  be  of  the  same  height. 

5.  Compact  {coarcius)^  where  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  bent  Li  wards  to  the  stem. 

6.  Spreading  [patem)^  when  the  branches  are 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 

7.  Difcrging  {divergtns)t  when  the  branches  form 
a  right  angle. 

8.  Duaricated  [dharicatus),  whene  the  branches 
form  an  obtuse  .  gle  v»  ith  the.  superior  part  of  the 
item. 
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Termino-        41.  Repand  Xf^pandvm)^  when  tKere  Sire  small  si- 
^gy*       nu8es>  between   wnich   there  are  also  segments  of 
^"""^f^'^  email  circles.     , 

42.  Dentate  (derUafum),  Fig,  S.  Plate  Ixviii.  Fig. 
8.  Flate  Ixix. 

43.  Dupli CO* dentate  {dnpUcato  denUttmn).  Ulnus 
Campextrix,     Fig,  98»  Plate  Ixviii, 

44.  Dentato  crenate  (dentalo  crenatum),  wheo  each 
tooth  h  set  with  small  and  round  teeth, 

45.  S<?rrated  (serraOtm),  Rct  with  sharp  pointed 
itid  cloeely  placed  teeth. 

46.  Gnawed  (erosum),  u n equal! }r  sinuate d,  ^a^tf. 

e*  Surface, 

47.  Bullate  (bullatmn)  when  the  parts  raised  be- 
tween tlie  veins  resemble  blisters, 

48.  Folded  {plicatum),  as  in  akhemilfa  vulgaris* 

49.  Veined  {u€mstim)f  when  the  vessela  rise  out  of 
the  middle  rib. 

50.  Net  wise  veined  {refratiato  i^tnosum),  when  the 
veins,  which  rise  from  the  middle  nb»  are  again  sub* 
divided. 

51.  Ribbed  (costatum),  when  veins  ri«e  from  the 
middle,  and  pass  in  Htraight  lines  to  the  margm. 

52*  Nerved  (weruojww),  when  the  vessels  arising 
from  the  petiolus  run  to  the  apex,  as  in  Lauru^  cin^ 
namomum  a.  L.  camphora^  Tropmol^im  wmntxt  SfC. 

53.  Coloured  (coloraium)t  of  some  other  colour 
than  green, 

54,  Cowled  (cttcullatt(^)t  when  the  lobes  of  a  cor* 
date  leaf  are  bent  towards  each  other. 

55*  Keel-shaped  {cariHaluni)^  when  the  middle  rib 
reaembles  a  tieel. 

B.  Compound  (composiia),  when  several  leaves  arc 
supported  on  one  foot-stalk.     Fig.  4.  Flate  Ixix, 

56,  Digitate  {digiiahimy     F»g,  23,  Pbtc  Ixvii. 

57,  Binate  (binutum)^  when  two  stand  on  one  foot 
stalk.  If  bent  back  horizontally*  the  leaf  is  called 
conjugate.     Fig«.  24,  29.  Plate  Ixvii. 

.  5S.  Be^eroinate  {bigeminatum^  bigcminum)^  wheti 
«  divided  leaf-stalk  bears  two  leaves  at  each  point. 
Mimom*     Fig.  26,  Plate  Ixvii. 

69*  Temaie  (ternatttm),  Trifalium  praiense^fra^ 
gnria  vesca.  Fig.  2^.  Plate  Ixvii.  j  Fig.  13,  14, 
Plate  Ixix. 

60.  Umbellate  (w7wW/fl/tfw).  Panax ch fy soph  i^Unm, 

61.  Pedate  {pcdoiunu  ramostm)*  HcUvhorus  mri' 
diSfJcetiduSf  niger.     Fig.  4.  Plate  Ixix. 

62.  Pinnate  {pinnaiitm)^  where,  on  an  undivided 
leaf-stalkf  there  is  a  series  of  leaflets  ^on  each  side, 
and  on  the  same  plane.  Figs,  25,  27*  Plate  Ixvii. ; 
Fig.  6.  Plate  Ixix, 

63.  Super-decompound  {jnipradecon^situm)^whea 
8  leaf -Stalk,  which  is  often  diyidcdi  sustains  several 
leaves.     Fig.  17.  Plate  Ixix. 

f.  Ptmiiotu 

64.  Radical  (radiade),     Fiota  odoraia* 

65.  Seminal  {jfamrial€)t  when  the  leaf  grows  out 
of  parts  of  the  seed,  as  in  hemp. 

66.  Cauline  {cauiinum),  attached  to  the  chief  stem. 
Fig.  7.   Plate  Ixviii. 

67.  Ramous  {famtam),  rising  from  the  branches. 

68.  Axillary  (asiihire^  xt/hahre)^  when  the  leaf 
stands  at  the  ongin  of  the  branch. 

69.  Floral  Uhraic)^  when  close  to  the  flower. 
Tig.  36,  Plate  IxviL 


g.  Sithsi/ntce*  ^ 

70.  Membranaceous  (7/?t'w//r/7//crcettw),  withotit  any 
pulf^y  matter  between  tne  membranes.    In  moft  leaves.  " 

71.  Fleshy  (carnoxum).     Sempetvimtm  tetiorium, 

72.  Bilocular  (bihcuhre^^  when  a  hollow  lower 
leaf  is  divided  by  a  lou^itudmal  division  into  two  Cft* 
vities,  as  in  Lohilia  Dortmanna, 

73.  Articulate  {arthtthilumy  loculosum)^  when  a 
cylindrical  hollow  leaf  i»  divided  by  horizontal  partU 
tions.     JuncHS  arikuiaius*     Fig.  24,  Plate  lx\^i. 

74.  Depiesaed  {denressiim),  when  the  upper  sur- 
fac»*  is,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out. 

75.  Gibbous  [gihbositm^  gibbum)^  when  both  sur- 
faces are  convex. 

76.  Scimitar-shaped  {acirtacffonne).  Sharp  on  one 
side,  and  broad  on  ^he  otl^er, 

77.  Axe-shaped  ( dolabriformc ) .  Compressed  fleshy 
leaf. 

78.  Tongue-shaped  (Itngui/brme) ^  a  compressed 
leaf  ending  in  a  round  point- 

79.  Deltoid  (de/iai^cs)*     Fi^,  30,  Plate  Ixviii. 

80.  Warty  (tJcrruco&um),  When  short  leaves  arc 
truncated. 

81.  Hook^shaped  («?iciW#«in),   Bent  at  the  point. 

82.  Triquetrous  {irupidrttm),  Fi^,  30,  Plate  lxviii« 

h,  Situaiiun  and  PoAtiton. 

83.  Opposite  {ojipositafidia).  Where  the  leaves 
arc  opposite. 

84.  Dissimilar  (dtKpariu),  when  opposite  leaves  are 
differently  formed,  as  in  some  species  of  Mdoiioma, 

85.  Alternate  (a/Unt/t)*     Fig,  13,  Plate  Ixviii, 
86*  Scattered  (sfiarm)*     Id. 

87-  Teruate  {Urnata)^  when  three  leaves  stand 
round  the  stem* 

88,  Stellate  {sicUata,  veriicillata)^  as  in  OaHum 
vulgare*     Fig.  20.   Plate  Ixviii. 

89»  Tufted  (  fa^cictdfita),  when  several  leaves  stand 
at  one  point,     Pifius  laru\     Fig.  18.  Plate  Ixviii. 

90.  Distichous  [dhticha)^  when  the  leaves  stand  in 
one  place  on  the  stem.     Phius  picea^ 

91.  Decussated  (d^cussniu),  when  the  whole  length 
of  the  stem  is  set  round  with  fuur  rows  of  Waves,  la 
a  perpendicular  view  of  the  branches,  they  appear  to 
form  crosses  with  the  leaves. 

92.  Imbricated  {imiiricata^.    Fig.  22.  Plate  Ixviii, 

I.  Insert  ton, 

93.  Petiolated  (peliolaimm).  Figs.  10, 19.  PL  bivii. 

94.  Palaceous  IpaUiceum)^  vfhcu  the  foot -stalk  it 
attached  to  the  marjjin. 

95.  Peltatcd  (pfUatum)^  when  the  foot  stalk  is  in. 
serted  into  the  middk  of  the  leaf, 

96-  Sessile  {sfssiiis)^  when  there  is  no  foot»stalk« 
Figs.  14,  15,  16,  PUte  Ixviii, 

97.  Loose  (solttium)i  a  cylindrical  or  subalate  leaf« 
which  is  loosely  attached  to  its  stem.     Sedum  alburn^ 

98.  Riding  (equifans).  when  the  base  of  a  hncar  or 
ensiform  leaf  embraces  the  stalk, 

99.  De current  {dccnrrcni).  Fig.  19.  Piatt  Ixvii. 

100.  Embracing  {amilextcatde),  when  a  sessile  cor- 
date leaf  amb races  the  stem.    Fig.  15.  Plate  Ixvrii. 

101.  Connate  (amnaium),  when  opposite  and  ses- 
sile leaves  are  joined  at  their  b:ises.  Fig.  14.  PI.  Ixviii. 

k,  Direcihn* 

102.  Appressed  (/w/yj/-c.V5///w),  when  tSc  leaf  tttrn% 
up  and  lays  its  upper  fiurface  to  the  stem. 
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109. 
■«W*       roots.  • 

Art.  XXXI I.  Tlie  learw  of  the  Musci Jrondoii 
nrr  a!l  mrmbmnaceous  and  simple^  and  with  one  ex- 
crption  scftdle. 

I,  Piliferxjuf  (pilifirrum)^  haTing  a  hair  at  the  apex. 
Poitffriehum  pilnerttm, 
rtlie      Art*  XXXfH.  Miscellakeous  Parts  of  the 

1.  Lobe  {lohtt»)^  the  se^ent  of  a  leaf  which  is 
round  at  the  aprx,  as  in  the  Acer* 

2L  Segment  [tQcima)^  the  uneven  segment  of  a  leaf" 
with  an  angular  iH>int. 

S,  Leafrt  (foliolum),  the  imaU  leaTei  that  com* 
pote  a  digitatei  quinate,  5tc.  leaf. 

The  leaf  of  a  bi-pinnarte  Icstf,  {jtimna}, 
Lafet  of  dittos  (pnAtf/o). 
Two-|ittif««l  pJntiiited,  i^ftinj^aiiim  kijugmm}* 
Atkghs  (dnj^iii^),  thtt  ladnia  or  sei^menU 

A  RT.  X  X  X  T  V.   Fro!vt>  (froTii ) .  the  leaf  of  the 
Palm  tribe,  of  FiliceSt  Mu^i  htpaticif  and  A/gtF^ 
Palms  have  a  fimple  stem  crowned  with  leaves* 

1.  Fan^ihapeil  {JlahefHformis)^  when  a, number  of 
leaves  are  spread  out  in  a  circle  at  the  apex  of  the  sttpe. 

%  Peltate  {jfeltatn)^  ivhcn  thefolmceous  substance 
«l  the  apex  of  the  rtipc  is  closed  and  entire^ 

8,  Pinnate  ( pitmafa),  resembling  a  pinnated  leaf. 

The  Fiiices,  and  those  plants  allied  to  them,  have 
ill  the  usual  characters  of  leaves,  with  some  others, 

1    ^  fi  with  confluent  folfola  {pirtnata  pinnis 

CftPl.:  ),  pinnated  and  united  at  the  base. 

2.  iJoubly  pinnated  [bipinnat\fiffa), 
5,  Barren  {^erili^X  wf*en  it  bears  neither  flowen 

DOr  fruit,  as  orealc. 

N.  B,  Tin  (.cs  have  no  particular  chi- 

ncters  of  their  fronds.  ' 

V    Afgm  have  their  stipes  and  fronds  iiraning  into  each 
other* 

1.  Foliaceous  {JbUacta)^  when  the  frond  is  divided 
iflto  secticns  or  folds,  as  in  Lichen  xoxatiltJt, 

2L  Grlatirous  (gdatinosa)^  when  it  is  transparent, 
Mtembltng  jclhr,  as  in  Lichen  crispu*. 

5.  Leathery  (c^ -  ;«'       V     Peiiii/ca  cetnina, 

4-  Imbricated  i  /).     Lichen parhtinus, 

5.  Umbilicatey  xutuijuuata)^  when  the  frond  is  fix- 
ed to  the  body,  on  which  it  grows,  by  a  single  cord, 
airiting  out  of  its  under  surface.  ' 

0.  Orbicular  {{yrhtculnta^  stellaris).  Lichen  strtiuris, 

7.  Cr  ru).     Lichen  tubfuiCU8, 

8.  Pr  U-ntaV     Lepra, 

9.  Fji  iittu7tto9a]*     Lirhenjubaivs, 
10.  Su:  ,                     va/»?mt).     Fuau  aacchariuui. 
It.  F I  u  t  ic  o  be  (  /  ru(i(  as  a )  ♦     Lich  en  umcnlis, 
12.  Cupbearif.g    [jt^jidatai    sc^hifem).     Lichen 

pyxtdttlns. 

Art.  XXXV,  Props  (fuicra),  all  those  parts 
wfcicti  diifrr  from  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flower^ 
but  acTve  to  «iuppott  plants.  The  particulars  are  to 
fce  found  in  the  h^ni^wiog  arlTclee. 

Art.  XXXVL  STiPtLf!s(3ff/M//r},  are  small  leaves 


Rament 


Flt»ral 
leaver  ^ 

Sheatri. 


Spafbe. 


that  appear  on  the  tteiRi  in  place  of  the  foot^atalks  Termioo- 
of  leave*.    Frg.  21,  23,  25.  Plate  hwiu  Fig.  21,  23,      ^*W- 
25,  Pbtc  Ixviii.  '-    ^  -' 

Double  (^etniW),  when  two  are  opposite* 

1,  Lateral  (/^/erofe^),  when  they  stand  at  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  footslatlu  . 

2,  Extrafoliaceoua  {fxrrqfipliMceaJj  when  below 
th«^  origin  of  the  footstalk. 

S,  Intrafoltaceou  {inlrq/bUaceusjf  above  the  origin 
of  the  petiotus. 

4.  Caducous  {cnducie)^  whea  they  fall  olf  »oon  af- 
ter their  evolution. 

5.  Deciduous  (f/rcif/trir),  when  they  fall  offi  short 
time  before  the  leaves. 

6.  Abiding  [permlenles),  when  they  wither  and 
fall  with  the  leaves*  or  soon  after  them. 

Art.  XXXVIL  Rament  (^ramenium),  a  small 
leaflet  of  a  brownish  colour,  which  appear  on  all  trees 
whed  the  buds  open,  and  fall  off  soon  after.  It  is 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  footstalk. 

Art.  XXXVIII,  Floral  Lraves  (h^actetf)^  the 
leaves  that  are  interposed  between  the  flowers.  Fig* 
56.  Plate  Ixvii, 

Art.  XXXIX^  Skeatii  (vftgina),  is  the  prolon- 
gation of  a  leaf,  which  rolls  itself  around  the  item, 
and  forms  a  cylinder ;  as  in  all  the  grasses. 

Art.  XL.  Spathe  (f/.»a//^4i},  an  oblong  leaf  which 
envelopes  the  stem,  and  protects  the  flowers  before 
they  blow.  __  It  is  common  to  palms,  to  most  liires, 
and  arums.     Fig.  34,  35.  Plate  Ixix. 

L  Univalve  {unimlvis).     Fig.  3.5.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Vague  (taga),  when,  besides  one  large  common 
vagina,  tncre  are  smaller  ones  for  each  particular  dt^ 
vision  of  the  flower-stem. 

3.  Withering  [marcescensjp  when  it  withers  at 
flowering. 

4.  Permanent  (persisted) ^  when  it  remaina  un* 
changed  nnlil  the  fruit  ripens. 

Art.  XL  I,  Roll  (ochrea),  a  leafy  body  which  RaU. 
surrounds  the  branches  of  the  flower-stalk  iu  some 
grasses,  as  in  the  genus  Ctf perns, 

L  Foliaceous  {JbUacta)^  when  it  ends  oo  a  sobu- 
late  leaf. 

Art.  XLII.  Bottle    {nxidivm)^  a  cylindrical.  Bottle. 
hollow,  foliaceous  body,  often  furnished  with  a  cover^ 
which  opens  occasionally,  and  is  generally  filled  with 
pure  water.     It  is  cither  sessile  or  petiolate.     In  Ne^ 
penihes  di^tUiatoria, 

Art.  XLIII.  Bladder  [awpwlla)^  a  round,  hoi-  fitaddeb 
low,  closed  body,  found  at  the  roots  of  some  waters 
plants.     Their  form  in  some  fuci  is  very  singular. 

Art.  XLIV.  Strap   {lig^da)^  a  small  membra- Strap* 
nous  leafet  at  the  margin  of  the  vagina,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf. 

1.  Truncated  (/nmco/o)>  when  it  terminates  in  a 
transverse  line, 

2.  Acuminated  {acunHnQta)^  wheu  it  has  a  long 
projecting  point. 

3.  Decurrcnt  {devurrens)^  when  small  and  nmoing 
down  the  inside  of  the  vagma. 


•  Wbea  «  leaf  does  not  agree  with  any  of  ihe  preceding  dcftcriptiofiy,  th«  preposiUon  mb  i«  pi^iLed  to  the  word;  io  tbat 
wc  bare  wmkwmte^  ^vhct/rdatr,  Sec.  When  the  leftf  agreei  in  g^eneral  form  with  the  descTJption«t  but  appears  to  be  rever^cd^ 
tlvt  it,  thii  base  it  in  the  pv^tioo  of  the  apex,  and  tice  vermt  the  prcpositioii  oh  ii  prefixed;  whence  «t  have  f^oiMSe,  v^cur- 
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Fungi. 


Cap: 


Art.  XLV.  Involucre  (iHvolucrum)f  consists  of 
leaves  differing  from  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant, 
which  surround  and  enclose  one  or  more  flowers  be- 
fore they  are  evolved.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  um- 
belliferous plants. 

1.  Common  {universale) ^  when  it  encloses  all  the 
flower-stalks.     Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixvii. 

i.  Partial  {partiale),  when  it  only  encloaet  the 
partial  umbels. 

3.  Halved  [dimidiatum),  when  it.  only  encloses 
half  the  stem. 

4.  Pendent  (dejyendens),  when  the  leaflets  hang  down. 
Art.  XLV  I.  Fungi. — Fungi  are  distinguished  by 

parts  totally  differing  from  tho&e  of  other  plants.   Fig. 
2.  Plate  Ixvii.  Fig.  44?.  Plate  Ixix. 

1.  Wrapper  (volva)j  a  thick  fleshy  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  young  and  uncxpanded  fungus,  and  af 
terwards  remains  close  upon  the  ground.      It  varie 
in  external  appearance.     Fig.  44'.  Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Ring*  {annulus),  a  thin  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  stalk  like  a  ring.  At  Erst  it  is  connected 
with  the  pileus,  and  afterwards  it  forms  a  distinct  part. 
Jig.  2.  Plate  IxiHi. 

1.  Erect  ierectUM).  When  the  ring  is  merely  fixed  below. 

2.  Inverted  (inreravt).     The  reverse  of  the  last. 
3»  Sessile  (futiZtV).  When  attached  by  one  side. 

4  Mobile  {mohUit)^    When  it  cax^  be  pushed  up  and 
down»  as  in  Agancu9  antimuUu*, 

5,  Permanent  ipernateruy    When  it  exists  as  long  as  the 
fungus. 

d  Fugacious  (fugtixy.    When  it  disappears  on  the  de- 

velopement  of  the  fungus. 
7.  Cobweb-like  (arocAnotdSeiu).  When  composed  of  a  very 
'    fine  membrane. 

5.  Cap  (pileus)^  the  top  of  the  fungus,  supported 
by  the  stalk.  It  generally  contains  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration.    Fig.  2.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Flat  {planus).     With  a  plane  surface. 

2.  Round  {eonvexua).     Fig.  8.  Plate  Ixvii. 
3>  Hollow  iconcavui).     Depressed  above. 

4  Bossed  {uwUHnuUuay  When  there  is  a  prominent  j^int 
in  the  centre. 

6,  Bell-shaped  (eampanulahui).    Wide  below  and  convex 
above. 

fi,  Squarrose  (•^niamwut).    When  the  scales  stand  up 

from  the  surface. 
7*  The  parts  of  the  pileus  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  boss  Umfto).  A  small  protuberance  in  its  centre. 

h.  Gills  (jUmeUai).  Thin  follaceous  membranes  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  mushroom.  They  contain  the  cap- 
sule of  the  seed. 

1.  Two-rowed  {JnttrialeM),  When  a  long  and  short  gill 
alternate. 

t.  Three-rowed  {triteriaUa).  When  two  short  gills 
stand  between  two  long  ones. 

3.  Branched,  iramota).     When  several  gills  unite. 

4  Decurrent  idecttrrenteMy  When  the  gills  run  down 
the  stalk. 

6,  Venous  {venosa).  When  they  are  so  small  as  to 
appear  merely  as  large  veins. 

c  Pores  (port).  Small  holes  on  the  underside  of  the  BoUtL 

d.  Prickles  (ocu^i,  eddni).  Projecting  points  on  the 
genus  ffydnum^  which  contain  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration. 

c  Warts  (papiUa)*  Small  protuberances  on  the  under 
surface,  which  also  contain  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 


Art.  XLVII.    Little  Cap  {cfpheUa)^  a  pel-  Termioo- 

tated  cavity,  with  a  raised  rim.  In  some  Algce.  i<>8y* 

Art.  XLVIII.    Envelope  {pmdiwm)^  a  thin  £,ittl^ca».^ 
membrane  on  some  fungi,  under  which  the  seeds  lie.   Envelope. 

1.  Simple  (simplex),  a  single  membrane. 

2.  Double  {duplex) 9  two  membranes. 

3.  Circumcised  ( circumcissum  ) ,  when  the  upper  is  se- 
paratedequallyroundfromtheuuderpart;asinifr(?yrui. 

Art.  XLIX.  f    Cover  (tWtfWiim),  the  tender  (^over* 
membrane  that  surrounds  the  santsm  the  FHices,  and 
is  rent  un  the  bursting  of  the  seed  vessels. 

1.  Flat  {piaHum)t  as  in  the  Polifpodium. 

2.  Peltato  (j^Uaium).  when  the  membrane  is  flat, 
and  attached  to  the  si-ed  by  a  thin  membrane. 

3'.  Homy  {cor:iicuiaium)y  when  it  is  cylindrical  and 
holli'^w,  and  encloses  the  parts  of  fructification^  as  in 
the  Equisrtum. 

4*.  Urccoidie  {ttrcealaium)f  when  it  has  nearly  the 
appearance  of  a  cylindrical  cup,  as  in  Trickomanes, 

5.  Bivalve  {bivalve)  when  it  separates  into  two 
parts*  as  Hymenophyllum, 

6.  Continuous  {continuum),  when  it  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly along  a  produced  sorus.  Pier  is  f  Blechnum. 

7.  Superficial  {superjiciale\y  when  it  consists  of 
the  superior  membrane  of  the  leaf,  as  Scolopendmm. 

8.  Margmal  {marginale)^  when  it  consists  of  the 
membrane  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  AdiarUhum. 

Art.  L.    Tendril  (c/rrAi«),    a   filiform  body  TendriL 
which  some  plants  possess,  and  by  which  they  attach, 
themselves  to  some  support.     They  are  commonly 
spiral     Fig.  7,  10,  .12.  PI.  Ixviii. 

1.  Axillary  (axt/2arr5).     Fig.  12.  Fl.  Ixviii. 

2.  Foliar  {Jotiaris),  when  it  springs  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves.     Gloriosa  superba, 

3.  Petiolar  {petiolaris)^  when  it  stands  on  the  point 
of  the  common  footstalk,  a  compound  leaf,  as  in  the 
Vicia.     Fig.  7.  Plate  Ixviii. 

4.  Peduncular  {peduncularisy)  when  it  rises  out  of 
the  stalk. 

5.  Convolute  {convolutus)^  when  it  winds  regular- 
ly round  some  prop. 

6.  Revolute  (revolutus)^  when  it  winds  irregularly 
round. 

Art.  LI.  Bud  (g-emma),  that  part  of  the  plant  ^^^ 
which  contains  the  embryo,  leaves,  and  flowers.    Fig. 
9,11,  12.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Involute  (tnvo/ti/a),  when  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
are  t tuned  inwards,  as  in  Humulus  lupulus.  Fig.  12. 
Plate  Ixvii. 

2.  Revolute  {revoluta\  when  rolled  outwards,  as  io 
the  Salices.    Fig.  11.  Plate  Ixvii. 

3.  Ob  volute  (obvoluta)^  when  two  simply  closed 
leaves,  without  oeing  rolled,  embrace  the  half  of  each 
other.     Salvia  officinalis. 

4.  Convolute  {convolula)^  when  the  leaves  are  rol- 
led up  spirally. 

5.  Conduplicate  {condupUcaia)^  when  they  lie  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  as  in  the  Fagus  sylvatica. 

6.  Circinal  {circinala),  when  the  whole  leaf  is  rol- 
led up,  so  that  the  outside  is  within,  and  the  inside 
without,  as  in  the  Filices. 


*  The  ring  is  properly  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane  of  the  pUeus.    When  it  remains  attached  to  the  pileus,  it  is  caMeA 
cortijuu 
f  Dr  Smith  distinguishes  the  genera  of  the  Filicet,  by  the  mode  in  whkh  the  indvmum  bursts. 
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Art.  LII.  Moss  Bud  {propago)^  a  round  or 
long  body  from  some  plants,  which  becomes  a  new 
one*  as  in  the  mosses. 

Art.  LIU.  Knot  {gongylus)^  a  hard  round  body, 
which  falls  off  upon  the  death  ofthe  parent  plant,  and 
becomes  a  new  one,  as  in  Fuci. 

Art.  LIV.  Gland  {glanduln)^  a  round  body, 
serres  for  transpiration  and  srcretion,  which  is  gene- 
rally placed  on  the  leaves  or  stem. 

Art.  LV.  Thorn  (spina).  A  strong  sharp  pro- 
jection, which  doe'?  not  come  off  with  the  bark,  as 
is  the  Prunus  spinasa,     Fi^.  8,  9.  PI.  Ixviii. 

Art.  LVL  Prickle  [nculcus,)  A  persistent 
projection,  which  comes  off  with  the  bark.  Rosa  cen- 
tifoUa. 

Art.  LVII.  Awn  (arista),  A  pointed  beard 
which  sits  on  the  flower  of  tne  grasses.  Fig.  39. 
Plate  Iziz. 

Art.  LVIIL  Hair  {Piius).  A  fine  slender  body, 
which  is  an  organ  of  transpiration. — The  varieties  are 
as  follow. 

1.  Wool  (land).     When  it  is  crooked  and  soft. 

2.  Fine  hair  (villus).     Very  fine  and  soft. 
'3.  Bristle  (slriga).     Very  stiff. 

4.  Hook  (hatmti).  Stiff  and  crooked  at  the  point. 

5.  Double  hook  [glockis).  Divided  at  the  point, 
and  each  division  bent  backwards. 

Art.  LIX.  Flower  (Fios.)  The  part  of  the 
plant  which  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  generation 
and  the  enclosing  parts.  Fig.  18,  24,  25,  37.  Plate 
Ixiz. 

1,  Simple  (simplex).     Fig.  27.  Plate  Izix. 

a.  Naked  iuuduty    When  there  is  neither  a  corolla  or 

a  calyx. 
lu  Apetalous  (apetalut).    When  no  corolla. 
^  Aphyllous  \c€roUae€U9^  apkyilut).     When  no  calyx. 
d,  fieriDaphrodite   (hermapkrodittu).     Where  there  are 

stamens  and  pistils.     Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix.'. 
A  Female  ifBBmineu$).    Where  there  aee  no  stamina. 

f.  Male   (mascvlug).    Where  there  is  no  pistiL 

g.  Neuter  {neuter).     Neither  stamens  nor  pistils. 

2.  Corr.poui.d  (composituSj  vel  communis).  Fig. 
40,45,48   PJatclxix. 

gu  Semifloscular    {Bemifloscuto^ut).     When  they  consist 

of  tongue-shaped  florets.     Fig.  40.  Plate  Ixix. 
k  Discoid   {di»coideu9,Jlo9cvloivs).     When  they  consist 

of  tubular  florets. 
c.  Radiate  iradiatttt).     When  the  tubular  florets  are  in 
the  centre,  and  the  tongue-shaped  florets  are  in  the 
circumfefencc.     The  centre  is  called  the  disc  {dUcvn)  ; 
and  the  circumference  the  radius.   Fig.  45.  Plate  Ixix. 
i.  Semiradiate  {aewuradiatus).     When  only  one  side  is 
composed  of  tongue-shaped  florets. 
Art.  llX.  The  Flowkrh  of  Mossks  are  x>nly  vi- 
sible with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  differ  from  those 
of  other  plants.     Fig.  14.  Plate  Ixvii. 

1.  Gcmmiform  (gemmiformi).  Is  seated  between 
tbe  leaves,  and  resembles  a  swollen  bud. 

2.  Capituliform  (capiinlifurmis).  A  spherical  fo- 
liaceous  flower,  raised  on  a  peduncle. 

3.  Disciform  (disciformix).  Is  flat  and  composed 
of  broad  leaves,  seated  at  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  as  in 
Polvtrichum  commune. 

Art.  LXI.  Calyx  (calt/x).  Is  composed  of  all 
the  coloured  leaves  which  burround  the  corolla  or 
Darts  of  fructification.  Fig.  20,  22,  27,  SO,  S3.  Plate 
Ixix. 

1.  Perianth  {perianihium).   That  fpecie«  of  calyx 
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which  immediately  encloses  a  flower. 
Ixix. 

a.  Abiding  iperaittens).     Remains  after  the  flowery 
in  IlyoacifamuH  niger. 

b.  Deciduous  {dtrtduvm).  Falls  oflT  with  the  flower,  as 
in  TRia  Europ<ea, 

c.  Withering  {marceactns).  Withers  after  the  flower ; 
but  does  not  fall  off.     Prunus  Armeniactu 

d.  Caducous  icaducum).  Falls  oflT  before  the  flowers, 
as  in  Papav^r  somniftrum. 

e.  Parted  ipartitum).     When  divided  to  the  base. 

/.  Labiate   {lahiatum^  bilabiatum).     When  divided  into 

two  laciniae,  as  in  Salvia  officinalis, 
g.  Ci)tourcd    {coloratum).      When  of  a  difTcrent  colour 

than  green. 

2.  Glume  (gliima)y  the  peculiar  calyx  of  ^rasaei* 
It  contains  sevc^ral  flowers,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
called  valves  (valvules).     Fig.  39.  PI.  Ixix. 

a.  Univalve  {univalvi*).     LcUum  peremtie. 

b.  Coloured  {colorata).     Of  any  colour  but  green. 

3.  Common  perianth  (anthodium).  A  calyx  which 
contains  many  flowers,  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum* 
Fig.  40,  45,  48.  Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Simple  {aimpUx).  When  the  flowers  are  surrounded 
by  a  single  row  of  leaves.  ^ 

h.  Squarrose  {aquarroaum).  When  the  leafets  are  bent 
back  at  the  points. 

c.  Scariose  (tcartoti/m).  When  the  leafets  are  hard  and 
dry,  as  in  Ct^ntanrta  glaatifolia. 

d.  Muricated  (muricatum).  When  the  margins  of  the 
foliola  are  set  with  short  stilT  prickles. 

e.  Thorny  {apinoaum).  When  each  leafet  is  fumlslied 
with  a  thorn. 

/.  Turbinated  (turhinatumy.  When  it  has  the  formof  atofv 

4.  Perichsetium  (perichcetium).  The  peculiar  ca- 
lyx of  mosses,  of  a  very  minute  size.  Fig.  15.  PL  Ixvii* 

Art.  LXI  I.    Corolla   (Corolla).     The  small  Coralla. 
coloured  leaves  surrounding  the  interior  parts  of  the 
flowers,  and  enclosed  by  the  calyx.  Fig.  18,  SI.  Plate 
Ixix. 

1.  Monopetalous  (monopetala).  Fig.  18,  37*  40. 
Plate  Ixix. 

m.  Tubular  {jtubuloaa\     Fig.  26.  Plate  Ixix. 

h*  Clubbed  {davatay.    Bellied  and  closed  at  the  aperture. 

c.  Campanulate  {campanvlata).    Fig.  37.  Plate  Ixix. 

d.  Cup-shaped- (ryafAi/bmii*).     Wider  from  below. 

e.  Urceolate  (vrotolatum).  A  short  cylinder  expanding  tm 
a  wide  surface. 

f.  Infundibuliform(»n/vff(/i6u^niut).  Resembling  a  fun- 
nel. 

g.  Salver-shaped  {kypocrateriformia).  Having  a  broad  rim. 
A.  Ligidate  {ligulatay    Short,  and  suddenly  ending  in  an 

oblong  expansion. 

i.  Ringent  {rixgena).  Salvia  officinaUa.  Besemhling  the 
open  mouth  of  an  animal. 

k.  Masked  (peraonaia).  When  both  segments  of  a  rin- 
gent flower  are  pressed  together.    Antirrhinum  majua, 

2.  Polypetalous  (polifpetala).  Fig.  29,  S3,  38, 
43.  Plate  Ixix. 

a.  Rose-like  (rosacea).  When  pretty  round  petals,  with- 
out any  unguis  at  their  ba^e,  form  a  corolla.  Fig.  38. 
Plate  Ixix. 

ft.  Mallow-Iike  {mahacea).  When  five  petals  unite  at 
the  base*  and  appenr  to  be  monopetalous. 

c.  Cruciform  (rruciata).  When  four  petals  which  are 
much  produced  at  their  bases  stand  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  in  Sinapia  aiha. 

d.  Pink-like  {caryophyllacta),  W«ien  five  petals  are 
much  elongated  at  their  bases,  and  stand  on  a  mono- 
petalous calyx,  as  in  Dianikua  CaryopkyUm,  Fig.  28. 
Plate  Ixix. 

c  Liliaceous  {liliacea).  When  there  are  six  petals  with- 
out any  calyx.— Sometimes  there  are  only  three  petals 
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Ttrmino-  and  nt  odiertime&  the  petAlt  fwro  a  tube  at  the  baisc 

^^^T*  fi  P-^piliortaceoii8  {papiUoaacea),     When  four  petals  dif- 

fering in  figure  itand  together,  as  in  Pluum  tatU'um, 
Fig,  3a  Plate  1x1%,    The  fnllovdng  arc  the  parts, 
t.  Standard  (ocjw/faiw).     The  upperjuoMt  aad  Lurgest 
petal,   whtch  U  commonly  the  liu-gesu     Fig,  30. 
Plate  Jxix. 
%.  Wings   (o^)*    The  petite  thai  stand  under  the 

vexillura.     Fig.  3a  Plate  IxU» 
S  Keel  itarina).     The  lowest  pet  ill*  which  stands  tin- 
der the  veiJJIuni^  and  coriiains  the  gtrrmcn,  the  ala* 
nfens,  and  piKtiJti-     11;:*  -30.  1*1  ntc  Ixix. 
^  Orcliideous  {Orchideay     Whtn  cuin|n*ht«I  of  five  pe* 
taJs,  of  which  the  undermost  is  Inii^  and  soiniitimes 
cleft;    the  remaining  fotir  arc  Uia  towards  each 
other, 
PetaL  Art.  LXIII.  Petal  {petalum),    A  single  divi- 

Bfon  of  the  corolla*  When  plane,  the  upper  part  is. 
aalled  Inmina^znA  Xht  under  part  ui^tns.  Fig.  28, 
Plate  Ixix. 

The  following  are  the  particular  parts  of  ihe  mo- 
nopetaloii&  corolla, 

1.  Tube  (tiiOiis).  When  the  under  part  h  hol- 
low and  equally  thick.     Fig.  2S.  Plate  Ixix, 

2.  Border  (iimbm).     The  opening  of  the  corol- 
'^^         la«  especially  when  bent  hack.     Fig.  27.  Plate  Ixix. 

S-  Lobes  (//ir/Vi/Vp,  /oZn'),  arc  described  accord- 
ing to  their  figure,  number,  and  other  circumstances. 

^,  Helmet  (gaka).  The  upper  arched  lobe  of  a 
ringeut  or  masked  corolla, 

5.  Gape  (ricltis).  The  space*  in  ringent  flowers, 
between  the  helmet  and  the  under  lip, 

(>.  Throat  (faux).  The  opening  of  the  tube  in  a 
ringent  corolla. 

7.  Palate  [pal^tttm).  The  arch  of  the  under  Hp 
in  a  personate  corolla,  so  elevated   as  to  close  the 

8.  Beard  {harha^  labdlum).  The  under  lip  of  a  rin* 
^cv\i  or  personate  corolla. 

9.  Lips  (labia).  Are  the  divisions  of  a  labiate 
corolla.  Tiie  galea  and  6arha  are  so  called  by  some 
botanists. 

10.  The  corolla  of  mosses  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  of  other  plant5.  It  is  canfined  to  the  female 
moM|  and  remains  attached  until  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  when  it  assumes  an  entirely  different  appear- 
ance. The  under  part  is  called  the  vaginula^  and  the 
upper  the  caWptre,  [ctdifptra*) 

Heclory.  Art.  LXlV.  Nectary  [nectarlum).  Everybody 
on  a  flower  which  does  not  resemble  any  other  parts. 
They  are  of  three  kindt  y  1,  Those  that  secrete  ho- 
ney* 2.  Those  that  receive  it,  3.  Those  that  pro- 
tect the  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

L  Those  that  do  secrete  honey  are  glands  [glandu* 
lac)^  scAles  [sqaamas  neciariferx)^  and  pores  i^pori 
necJarUerL^ 

%  Those  that  receive  and  preserve  the  honey  are 
numerous,  ^ 

a*  WocA  icucuUwt^^  it  hoUow  bug  separated  from  every 
other  part  of  the  flower^  as  ia  ^cm^rusi. 


A.  Tube  ituhu^y,    A  cyllndrica!  body  cwutantly  attached 

lo  the  Aowerp  as  in  Pcf^rgonlum* 
c.  Pit  ijhwa),     A  cavity  in  any  part  of  the  flower, 
iL  Fold  (plica).     An  oblong^  ^oove  fortned  bj-  the  bend- 
ing InwanU  of  the  corolla. 

c.  Spur  (caicar).  A  hDm-iiha|ied  production  of  the  co* 
rolla,  contajnjng  hotiey»  as  m  Viola  o^rforofn*  Fi|^  3€l 
PIfltc  Ixix. 

3.  Those  that  protect  the  varioua  parts  of  the 
plant  arc  as  follow  i 

a.  Arch  {fornix).  The  email  elongation  of  the  cmtiila. 
which  commonly  covern  the  stamens,  or  is  seated  at 
the  « pert  lire  of  the  corolk, 

b»  Beard  {Itarba).  A  number  of  short  hairs  situated  at 
the  U)ttom  of  the  flowers,  an  the  |K'talf»,  or  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  c:t\yx  or  corolla. 

e#  Thread  (//wiw),  A  thick  tender  l)ody  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tlower.      Paatiflortt  Ptriplf>ca. 

d.  fyDndcr  {i-t/tindrm).  A  thin  body  that  surrounds  the 
pijtf  iU  and  t^upportij  the  itamens,  as  in  SWe^enta. 

e.  Crown  {tonna),  A  very  variable  body»  generally  re- 
uembling  tlie  corolla.  • 

Art.  LXV,  Stamens  {stamina).  Are  bo* 
dies  composed  of  different  parts,  which  contain  the 
dust  or  pollen  essential  for  fructification.  From  Fig. 
1^22.  Plate  Ixx, 

1,  Filament  (^filamentt4m).  A  long  body  that  sup- 
ports the  anther,     b.  Fig,  24.,  50.  Plate  Ixix. 

2,  Anther  {anthcra).  A  cellular  body  that  con- 
tains the  pollen,  a,  Fig,  24,  Plate  Ixix.  Fig,  24, 
Plate  Ixix. 

3,  Pollen  (pollen).  A  very  6ne  dust  contained  in 
the  anther. 

Art,  LXVL  Pistil  (piniillum).  Stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  stamen  s*  and  is  also  essential  to  fructi- 
fication, c  Fig.  24.  J'bte  Ixix,  From  Fig.  23  to  60. 
Plate  Ixx. 

1.  Germen  (gcrmen).  The  lowest  part  of  the  pis- 
til, and  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit,  d,  Fig.  24,  25. 
Plate  Ixix. 

2.  Style  (jrj^/ii.?).  Is  a  small  stalk  seated  upon  the 
germen.  f     rig.  24.  Plate  Ixix. 

3.  Stigma  (xiigma).  The  top  of  the  style.  €  Fig. 
23.  Plate  Ixix.  f 

Art.  LXVIL  Fruit  (^fructw).  Succeeds  the 
flowering,  and  is  of  various  kinds.  || 

1.  Seeds  (sciHCii).  See  Sect.  II.  Art.  I,  Fig,  1. 
Plate  Ix, 

2.  Pericarp  (pericarpium).     Fig.  71.  Plate  Ixx, 

a.  Bladder  (utrifrulus),  A  thin  skin  that  cnntalns  a  sin- 
gle seed;  as  in  the  jidottU,  Th*iiit:tr^iat  (iatium^  and 
Amaranthu9.  The  seed  is  connected  by  the  umbilical 
cord. 

h.  Winged  fruit  i«amara),  A  pericarp  which  contains 
one  Of  two  seeds,  and  is  either  partial Uy  or  completely 
eurrounded  by  a  thin,  tranaparent  membrane.  £3U 
amples  of  it  are  (JlmUBf  Actr^  FraxinuM^  BetuU.  Fig, 
la  Plate  Ixx. 

cv  FoUiele  {JiUiculu*}*  An  oblong  pericarp  filled  with 
seeds,  and  bursts  longitudinally  on  one  aide.  It  is 
ueiiaJJy  double     Pig,  73L  Plate  Ux. 

dl  Cspeule  {capnUay*     A  pericarp  consisting  of  a  thin 
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*  In  some  plants  there  arc  small  cartilaginous  bodies,  which  are  called  tubercles  (hi^ercvla),  and  appear  to  be  dried  u|p 
gkndfc  The  nectaries  of  grasses  are  only  distinguished  from  the  glumes  by  extraordinary  fineness.  There  apiieor  to  be  no 
nectaries  in  mosses. 

f  When  there  is  a  style  to  each  germen,  it  ought  to  be  noted- 

^  The  pinxd  of  mosses  is  furnished  with  all  the  parts  of  pistils  of  other  plants.  Some,  however,  are  barren.  The  fillets 
and  fungi  have  no  »tyl(v 

H  All  vegetables  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes-^  L  Fe^tiakilia  gymHOMpermia,  2*  Ve^HalfiUa  amgiotp^mia*  In 
the  first  Ihe  gennen  changes  into  naked  seeds ;  in  the  second  the  s^E^ds  have  an  envelopes 
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Its  porta  «re«  1. 
the  partition  iHtummtniMm) ;  S>  the  cells  (JseniaflMii- 
ta);  3k  tine  columeUa,  thai  passes  throngfa  the  capsule; 
4.  the  Talves  ivalvuia) ;  and  &,  the  suture  (ttttera). 
Fig.  dS,  69,  70»  71,  72,  89,  90,  91.  PhCte  ha. 
m.  Tricoccoos  <<rleeee«)»    When  a  trilocular  capsule 

appears  as  if  thrae  had  grown  together,  as  in  .£«- 

fthoarhioj  Tkta  vmdUt  and  Ricnuu. 
fi»  Cortieatedt(eortMate>.   When  the  outer  case  is  hard, 

and  the  inner  one  soh,  as  in  the  MagnoUtu    « 
N.  B.  The  firnit  of  the  hepatic  mosses  in  &lso  called  a 
capsule. 

e.  Nut  (avoO-  A  seed  covered  with  a  hard  shell  that  does 
not  boFst,  as  In  Corylm  avtOmtm.  Fig.  61,  63,  63»  64, 
6a.  Plate  Ixx.    The  shell  is  callod  jmtowcjh 

fm  *  Drupe  idrMfmy  A  nut  cofered  with  a  fleshy,  succulent, 
or  cartilaginous  coat.  Pnuuu  cenutu,  Amjfgdalmg 
pemooj  CocM  mueifira,  JugloM  regiot  Bulttia,  Fig. 
81,  89,  83,  84,  8Jw  Plate  Ixx. 

g.  *  Berry  (Aoeca).  A  succulent  fruit  that  contains  many 
seeds,  but  never  bursts,  as  in  BiUa  grmtnUwia^  Gw^ 
eimia  mungoHatuh  Ufedera  kduu     Fi^  86,  87.  PL  Ixx. 

A.  Apple  (jMum).  A  fleidiy  fruit,  having  a  perfect  cap- 
sule ^or  the  seed  in  its  centre.  PjmM  malua,  Pyrut 
cMMMJiw,  Ac    Fig.  80.  Plate  Ixx. 

f.  Pumpkin  Qiepe).  A  -succulent  fruit,  having  its  seeds 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rind,  as  in  Cwcu^ 

lu  Silique  Cnb'fMO.    A  dry  elongated  pericarp,  consist^ 
ing  of  two  valves,  to  the  inner  margins  of  both  sutures 
of  which  the  seeds  are  attached,  as  in  SiHmpi$  alba, 
Ac    When  it  is  broad,  it  is  called  silicule  {fnUada}, 
Fig.  77,  79.  Plate  Ixx. 
I  X^me  (legiiaieay.    A  dry,  elongated  pericarp,  con* 
sisting  of  two  valves,  to  the  margins  of  the  under  su- 
ture of  which  the  seeds  are  attached.    Fig.  74  PL  Ixx. 
«.  Toroloae  (lorolotifai).    When  bot%  valvesjupe  round 
and  thicks 
m*  Loment(lDaMnlMsi>  An  elongated  pericarp,  which  ne- 
ver bursts.  It  is  divided  into  small  cells,  each  of  which 
contains  a  seed  attached  to  the  under  suture. 
M.  Case  (tkecm),  .  The  fruit  of  the  frond  of  mosses.    It 
opens  in  the  middle  with  a  lid. 
c  .Calyptre  icafyftra)..   A  tender  skin  that  covers  the 

top  of  the  theca.  Pig.  31.  Plate  Ixix. 
jS.  I  Ad  (operculum),  A  round  body  that  ck>ses  the  theca* 
and  fidls  off  when  the  seed  ripens.  Figw  31.  PL  Ixix. 
V-  Fringe  (fimbria,  onmubu,)  a  narrow,  sinuated,  and 
dentated  membrane,  that  lies  within  the  opercu- 
lum, and  serves  to  throw  it  off  from  the  theca. 


3.  Mouth  iftriaitmttt  ptriatamtm},  The'aieikibran«c»»   ^?!"^'^ 

ous  rim  that  surrounds  the  mouth  of  the  theca.  '^*^ 

u  Bpiphragm  (epijiiragaui).      The   thin  membrane 

which  stretches  over  the  mouth  of  the  theca,  in  the 

genus  Pofytnckmwu 
Seed-colunm  itporangidmwif'  cohmmila),     A  slender 

filament  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  thec«»  < 

and  supporting  the  seed. 
4*  Apophysis  {apt^ytU).   A  fleshy  body  thai  Ip  placed  ^ 

at  the  base  of  the  theca. 
There  ore  also  other  productions  of  the  ports  of  fructi- 
fication, which  receive  particular  names,  as  they  dillhr. 
from  the  true  pericarp, 
c  Strobile  (t^ro^t/nt).    A  catkin,  the  scales  of  whioH  '■ 

have  become  woody. 
fi*  False  capsule  {capntla  tpuriay    As  in  JHwmesp. 
y,  l*alKC  nut  {nux  apmria)*    When  the  calyx  beromes 

hard. 
i.  False  drupe  {drupa  spuriay.    Where  a  nut  is  half 

sunk  in  a  fleshy  receptacle,  as  in  xheTaxut  iaoeale. 
I.  False  berry  (6acca  tpuriay.       When  the  foltola  of  a 

catkin  becpme  fleshy,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 

a  berry. 
Art.  LXVIII.  Basb  (bq^s)^  the  part  on  which  Bmc. 
the  flower  and  the  fruit  stands. 

1.  Receptacle  {receptacidum),  an  extended  bodf,' 
on  which  the  parts  of  fructification  stand. 

0.  Simple  (proprium).    Not  much  raised,  as  in  Fragaria  ' 

vetoo. 
h.  Common  (commvae).  Morecxtendedi  and  contains  ma«  - 

ny  flowers. 

2.  Fruit  bed  {thalamus) ^  an  extended  body  that 
encloses  and  conceals  the  truit.  If  minutely  divided, 
the  seed  cases  may  be  seen  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
scope. \ 

a.  Target  (pelta).  A  round  or  oblong  fhiit  bed,  chiefly 

found  in  the  genus  Petiidetu 
h.  Shield  (tctttetta).    A  plate^haped  fruit  bed,  comnu>n  • 

to  the  Alg^ 
c  Tubercle  ihtbercnlumy.    A  convex  fruit  bed,  without  •  . 

raised  margin,  also  in  the  Algm. 

d.  Trica  (trica,  gyroma).     Having  the  appearance  of  « 
saucer. 

e.  Lirella  (UreUa).    A  linear  fhilt  bed  furrowed  in  the 
middle.     In  the  genus  Opegrapktu 

/  Cistilla  (cis^iib).     Shaped  Uke  a  baH,  within  which  |e 

a  powdery  substance, 
g.  Orbicule  (orbicvluM).  A  round. fhiit  bed,  compressed oi^  •> 

the  sides,  as  in  NidiUaria. 


PART  II.    VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 


oduc- 


iaiti<ia. 


JL  US  acquiaition  of  the  in4iTidual  characters  of  plants 
is  not  the  sole  oluect  of  Botany ;  it  aspires  still  high- 
er ;  it^fumishes  the  materials,  by  the  examination  of 
'  which  the  philosopher  if  enabled  to  develope  all  the 
singular  operations  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  to  constitute  an  interesting  department  of 
science,  to  which  the  name  of  Vegetable  Physio- 
I.OOT  is  given,  in  opposition  to  that  branch  of  phi- 
losophic resefuxh,  which  derives  its  name  from  ha* 
viog  the  various  ftinctiona  of  the  animal  economy  for 
its  object. 

Such  being  the  end  of  vegetable  physioloey,  it  be- 
comet  necessary  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  beings 
whose  functions  this  science  professes  to  discuss; 


which  cannot  be  better  done  than  by  taking  a  short 
survey  of  all  material  beings. 

The  most  general,  though  by  no  means  the  most  X)i^i|loo, 
obvious  division  of  natural  objects,  is  into  organised 
and  unorganised  bodies ;  the  first  comprehending  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the  latter  the  min6» 
ral  kingdom.  The  pecuhar  diaracters  of  these  great 
classes  cannot  be  confounded,  as  the  former  possetsea 
certain  properties  which  are  referable  to  a  livmg  prtii« 
ciple ;  white  the  latter  is  dead  matter,  subject  to  cer- 
tain mechanical  and  chemical  laws. 

The  line  of  distinction,  however,  between  animalt 
and  vegetables  cannot  be  so  readily  traced  ;  for  the 
transitio;!  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  so  impercepti^ 


Mf  the  flower  have  jnany  styles,  the  genntn  of  each  of  which  produces  a  smaD  berry  or  drupe,  all  the  small  drupss  av 
*«c^  »■■!■■*■-  nn^ fonp  a  la^  one. 
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ble,  that  we  cannot,  with  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess,  fix  on  any  solitary  character  whicli  may  not 
be  controverted,  or  which,  indeed,  may^  not  be  found- 
ed, in  some  degree,  on  an  unproved  assumption.  It 
is  not,  .therefore,' at- all  wonderful,  that  every  at- 
tempt at  a  legitimate  definition  should  have  failed. — i 
Of  late,  physiologists  have  'taken  a  wider  range, 
and  have  instituted  a  parallel  between  the  general 
characters  of  animals  and  of  vegetables,  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  one  or  two  individual  facts. 
That  this  parallel  description,  which  we  shall  adopt, 
may  be  more  readily  undorstood,  it  .will  be  expedient 
to  sketch,  rapidly,  all  the  properties  common  to  both 
kingdoms  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
compare  those  peculiar  to  each. 

That  all  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit  phenomena 
which  we  refer  to  a  livmg  principle,  is  an  unde- 
niable fact.  Without  investigating  the  nature  of 
this  living  principle,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
that  certain  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  organised 
matter,  which  essentially  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  unorganised.  The  most  ig^rant,  as  well  as 
the  most  subtle,  of  mankind  knows  perfectly,  that 
there  is  a  most  important  difference  between  the  man 
by  whose  benevolence  he  might  have  been  soothed, 
or  by  whose  eloquence  he  might  have  been  animated, 
and  the  same  ii^dividual  when  he  has  ceased  to  live. 
It  is  of  little  moment  wherein  the  nature  of  this  dif- 
ference consists  ; — the  effects  are  cognizable  by  our 
senses.  In  the  same  manner,  vegetables  may  be  ei- 
ther living  or  dead  ;  and  although  their  vital  actions 
are  not  evident  as  those  of  animals,  yet  a  little  care- 
ful examination  will  soon  convince  us  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  by  external  violence,  by  electricity,  by 
heat,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  life  of  a  plant  be 
destroyed,  the  various  living  functions  will  cease, 
and  the  parts  of  the  plant  will  become  subject  to 
the  laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  which  in  all 
cases  succeeds  the  cessation  of  life. 

Vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  possess,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  power  of  reproducing  certain  parts  which 
have  been  destroyed.  Contractility,  elasticity,  and 
irritability,  are  also  characters  of  all  organised  mat- 
ter, as  has  been  sufficiently  shewn  by  various  experi- 
ments. 

Sensibility  appears  to  be  coiifincd  to  animals  ;  for 
no  experiments,  except  those  of  Rafn  on  the  Mimosa 
sensitiva,  afford  the  least  suspicion  of  its  existence, 
ill  vegetables.  And  even  these  experiments  are  so 
liable  to  error,  besides  being  isolated,  that  no  general 
conclusion  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  them.  Sucli  are 
the  leading  properties  peculiar  and  common  to  all 
organised  bodies.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  contrast 
those  properties  in  which  they  diner,  as  concisely  and 
ae  fairly  as  the  subject  will  permit. 

The  food  of  tne  animal  consists  of  organised 
matter,  which  is  introduced  into  its  system  by  a 
mouth  ;  its  excrements  are  carried  oflF  by  an  intestinal 
canal ;  it  is  farther  characterised  by  brain,  nerves,  and 
by  evident  signs  of  sensibility,  and  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  vegetable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nourish- 
ed by  inorganic  matter,  which  it  receives  through 
the  medium  of  roots  ;  it  does  not  indicate  sensibility, 
or  exert  voluntary  motion.  In  addition  to  the  above 
characters,  which  are  of  primary  importance,  some 


philosophers  have  attempted  to  make  the  organs  of  V^ 
generation  the  criterion  of  distinction.  This,  how-  ^^7' 
ever,  appears- to  be  fanciful  and  unsatiofactory.— It  ^ 
is   not'  to   be   expected  that  every   vegetable   and  ' 

animal  will  give  evident  proofs  of  all  of  the  above 
characters 4  it  will  be  enough  if  they  possess  the  more 
striking  and  obvious. 

Chemical  analysis  poiiits  out  the  constituent  princi-  Analj 
pies  of  vegetables,  which  differ  from  those  of  animus : 
the  former  being  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  ;  while  the  latter  also  contain  azote. 
Various  compounds,  formed  of  these-  simple  consti- 
tuents, are  also  found  in  vegetables.  For  a  cor- 
rect account  of  them,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
article  Chemistky.  Plants  are  composed  of  various 
individual  parts,  and  of  the  organs  proper  to  those 
parts.  We  shall  describe  each  of  these ;  and  iqQpie- 
diately  after  each  description,  give  some  account  of 
the  functions  it  performs. 

Sect.  I.     On  the  Seed. 

The   seed,    though   the   last   production   of  the  Seei. 
mature  plant,  is  the  means  by  which  a  similar  plant 
is  reproduced.     This  is  the  case  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  has  been  well  proved 
by  the  vaTuable  experiments  of  Hedwig,  and  others. 

It  therefore  will  be  proper  to  commence  our 
sketch  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,  with 
this  most  important  part ;  and  we  sh^l  begin  with  some 
account  of  the  progress  which  is  made  from  the  first 
to  the  perfect  formation  of  the  seed.  Mrs  Ibbetson 
has,  with  much  industry,  examined  its  progress  from 
the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  and  detailed  the 
results  of  her  observations  in  several  papers  in  NichoU 
9on*s  Journal;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  ua  to 
give  so  full  an  account  of  them  as  would  do  her  justice ; 
and  as  most  of  the  observations  were  made  with  a 
highly  magnifying  solar  microscope,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  less  minute  and  {(Ufficiently 
accurate  details  of  otlier  physiologists.  According  to 
their  observations,  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  ^''^^ 
external  membrane^,  the  albumen  and  vitellus  are 
deposited  ;  in  some  case^  both  are  deposited,  in  others 
only  one.  In  the  midst  of  this  albuminous  matter  is 
the  small  rudiment  of  the  jdant,  called  the  corcle^ 
with  which  it  freely  communicates,  by  jneans  of  ves- 
sels which  support  and  nourish  it.  The  inner  struc-^ 
ture  of  this  corcle  differs  at  different  stages ;  at  first  it  • 
consists  of  a  thin  glary  fluid;  afterwards  becomes 
more  concrete,  regularly  organised,  and  at  last  dis- 
plays the  rudiments  of  the  radicle  and  of  the  plumule. 

The  perfect  seed,  as  has  been  already  described,  is 
composed  of  cotyledons, -a  corcle,  membranes,  and  yes- 
s^s.  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  1.)  Fig.  1,  2i  Plate  Ixvi. 
It  is  retained  in  its  proper  situation  by  an  umbilical 
cord.  If  a  section  be  made  of  a  germinating  seed, 
a  hollow  channel  will  be  observed  in  the  cotyledons, 
which  receives  the  name  of  ductus  chyliferus.  It 
communicates  with  the  rostel,  and  terminates  in  the 
pith.  This  duct  is  supposed  to  convey  nourishment 
to  the  young  plant. 

All  plants  are  not  provided  with  a  rostel,  as  Willde- 
now  ascertained  in  the  Trajta  natanSf  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  any  part  can  exist  without  a  plumtiia  ttnd 
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Bfc^i^  cotyledons.  The  cetyledons  are  composed. of  cellular 
lijikilo>  network,  resembling  small  bladders  curiously  orga- 
^*  nised.  This  network  contains  the  albuminous  matter 
iiyle.  already  mentioned,  though  more  concrete,  and  is 
Hi.  supposed  to  nourish  the  young  plant  in  the  earlier 

stages  of  its  existence.  Mirbel  considers  them  as 
imperfect  leaves,  and  assigns  the  following  reasons 
for  his  opinion :  When  the  albumen  •  is  extenor-to  the 
substance  of  the  cotyledons,  they  resemble  leaves  very 
strongly  in  point  of  structure ;  they  are  covered  on 
their  inferior  surface  with  brown  spots  resembling 
those  on  leaves ;  they  follow  the  same  rule  with  the 
leaves  on  their  relative  positions.  Thus  when  the  leaves 
are  articulated,  they  are  also  articulated.  The  leaves 
of  most  monocotyledons  make  complete  sheaths  round 
the  stem,  and  in  these  sheaths  all  the  parts  are  contain- 
ed ;  and  when  the  leaves  do  not  envelope,  membranous 
sheathes,  are  found  at  the  base  of  the  £tcm,  which  are 
only  imperfect  leaves.  These  reasons  do  not  appear 
altogether  conclusive,  although  M.  Mirbel  thinks 
them  so,  particularly  if  Mrs  Ibbetson's  observations 
on  the  chesnut  be  correct,  from  which  she  has  been 
led  to  infer,  that  the  chief  and  sole  use  of  the  cotyle- . 
dons  is  to  screen  the  first  leaves  from  the  light  and 
air  until  they  are  enabled  to  bear  so  powerful  a  stimu- 
lus. -Willdenow  describes  three  varieties  of  cotyle- 
dons io  germinating  seeds :  1.  When  the  cotyledons 
grow  out  of  the,  earth  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  leaves,  these  are  commonly  called  dicotyledons : 
a  very  common  example  is  the  Phaseolus  Vulgaris. 
2.  When  the  plumula  alone  appears  above  the  earth, 
as  in  the  Pisum  sativum.  3.  When  the  two  halves 
of  the  seed  are  not  separated,  but  are  pushed  above 
groundy  and  on  their  side  the  plumula  is  evolved,  as 
in  the  J^nct,  &c. 

He  has  divided  all  corcles  into  five  varieties  ;  the 
ties.       difference  of  which  chiefly  consists  in  the  mode  of 
their  bursting. 

1.  Dermoolasta,  such  as  have  membranous  cotyle- ' 
dons,  which  burst  irregularly.     This  is  in  Fungi. 

2f  Nemobloitm.  Inose  m  which  the  coty&dons 
divide  into  two  halves,  and  burst  into  filaments,  as  io 

S.  PlexeoUaske.  When  the  cotyledons  appear 
above  ground  divided,  and  are  changed  into  leaves 
differing  from  all  the  other  leaves. 

4.  GeoMastas,  When  the  cotyledons  remain  be- 
low ground. 

5.  SphaiMastee.  Are  those  plants  the  cotyledons 
of  which  come  out  of  the  fi^round  m  the  lorm  of 
«iiall  globules  fixed  on  a  stalk,  and  have  the  plu- 
mula besides  them,  as  in  Juncus  hufonius^  sutverticiUa* 


■«»• 


ius. 


Nature  has  not  left  the  seeds  of  plants  destitute  of 
the  means  of  insuring  the  existence  of  their  species. 
Many  of  them  are  contained  within  impenetrable  cap- 
sules; others  are  guarded  by  sharp  spinous  processes; 
(Fig.  89.  Plate  Ixx.)  and  others,  again,  emit  a  re- 
markably foetid  odour.     But  even  though  thus  se- 


gy- 


cured  against  external  violence,  the  propagation  of  Vegetable 
the  gplant  would  be  limited  to  the  spot  on  which  the  ****y"ol<^- 
parent  stock  first  grew,  were  the  seeds  not  conveyed 
to  various  situations,  by  several  means  with  which 
they  are  provided.  Many  seeds  are  furnished  with 
an  elastic  pericarp,  (Fig.  95.  Plate  Ixx. J  which,  on 
bursting,  projects  its  contents  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. In  this  number  may  be  reckoned  the  wild 
cucumber  {cucumis  sativus),  and  many  more.  Near- 
ly all  the  seeds  of  compound  flowers  are  furnish- 
ed with  pappi,  by  means  of  which  they  are  waft- 
ed to  a  considerable  distance  by  the  wind.  Different 
kinds  of  biKds,  also,  promote  the  propagation  of 
plants,  by  swallowing  the  seeds,  and  afterwards  void- 
ing them  in  an  undigested  state.  The  same  thing 
happens  to  some  of  the  larger  animals.  Gerardin 
also  states,  that  the  magazines  of  seed  laid  up  by 
some  insects,  also  contribute  to  this  end.  The  waves* 
no  less  than  tlie  winds,  convey  the  seed  from  place  to 
place.  Besides  these,  numerous  other  less  general 
means  are  employed  by  nature  to  maintain  the  dif- 
ferent species,  a  detail  of  which  cannot  be  made  with 
much  advantage. 

When  a  seed  is  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  it  oermina^- 
has  a  due  proportion  of  moisture,  heat,  and  air,  it  tion. 
absorbs  water,  produces  certain  chemical  changes  on^ 
the  air,  shoots  forth  a  rostel  and  plumula,  and  is  then 
said  to  germinate.     The  processes  of  germination, 
cannot  proceed  for  any  time,  if  the  seed  be  excluded 
from  water,  heat,  and  air;  but,  on  the  contrary,, 
when  present,  the  rostel  of  Linnxus,  and  the  radicle 
of  Grew,  shoots  forth,  and  forms  the  whole  root, 
(Part  I.  Art.  iv.)   Fig.  1.  Plate  Ixxi.     The  plumula 
of  Linnaeus  is  next  evolved ;  the  exterior  integuments 
of  the  seed  burst  and  decay  ;  the  cotyledons,  accord-^ 
ing  to  Dr  Thomson,  become  sugar;  and  the  plant 
gradually  assumes  a  more  perfect  form. 

Various  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  soils  Soil* 
in  which  plants  will  grow ;  and  though  it  seems  that 
every  plant  affects  some  particular  sou,  yet  all  seeds 
will  germinate  and  flourish,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
any  material  in  which  all  the  conditions  above  stated 
can  be  obtained.  Thus,  it  is  well  known,  that  sallad 
plants  will  grow  on  flannel.  Sukkow  made  them  al- 
so grow  in  pounded  fluat  of  lime  and  barytes.  M. 
Humboldt  succeeded  in  inducing  vegetation  in  me- 
tallic oxides,  in  sulphur,  in  powdered  coal,  and  in 
various  other  matters. 

A  certain  portion  of  heat  is  also  requisite ;  and  al-  Heat, 
most  every  plant  requires  a  different  quantity.    It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  many  seeds    . 
will  grow  after  having  been  fruzen,  yet  none  have  been 
ever  made  to  germinate  at  or  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  absorption  of  water  is  an  indispensible  part  of  ^atcr. 
the  germinating  process.  It  is  effected  partly  through 
the  pores  of  the  exterior  membranes,  and  partly  through 
the  small  aperture  in  the  hilum.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  appears  to  be  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  which 
Mr  Ellis,  in  his  work  already  alluded  to,  properly 


*  The  aXbwmen  constitutes  the  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  in  grasses,  corn,  palms,  lilies,  the  sole  office  of  which  is  to  nourish  the 
embryo  plant  until  the  root'be  formed.  In  such  cases  it  is  wholly  independent  of  the  cotyledons  It  is  said  to  be  wanting  in 
some  plants,  as  in  the  cucumber  tribe,  though  it  is  >iighly  probable  that  it  has  only  not  been  hitherto  detected.  The  albumen 
of  the  notmcg  is  remarkable  both  for  its  singularly  variegnted  appearance,  and  its  odour.  The  viteU*$  is  always  situated  be* 
tween  the  albunien  and  the  embryo,  when  the  former  is  present,  and  is  supposed  to  perform  analogous  functions.  For  the 
liiUett  examination  of  tills  0ubtt«iice»  we  are  indebted  to  the  justly  celebrated  Oaertner. 
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VcfeUblc  diitfiiguisljes  by  tlie  name  of  imbibition  ;  but  after. 
Fbystolo-   wards  a  living  action  takes  place  in  the  vessels,  and 

^     ^^' the  fluid  18  circulated  through  the  cotyledons,  and  is 

finally  conveyed  to  the  embryo  plant.  M.  Scnnebier 
haa  fully  established  the  e:tistence  of  thia  last  fact. 
Light  has  been  supposed  by  Scnnebier  and  Michclotti 
to  be  injurious  to  germi  nation  ;  but  de  Sannsbre  seeins 
to  have  established,  that  the  injurious  effect  is  ow- 
ing  to  the  accumulation  of  heatj  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  solar  rays. 

It  is  a  valuable  fact,  that  many  seeds  will  keep  for 
a  very  long  period,  when  deprived  of  moisture:  the 
period,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  seems  to 
be  unlimited.  It  is  stated,  on  the  respectable  authority 
of  Ray,  that,  after  the  great  fire  in  London  in  1660, 
Sh^mbrium  irio  of  Lmnrcus  covered  the  walls  of 
some  buildings  which  had  been  burnt.  From  their 
situation,  they  must  have  lain  for  at  least  some  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  plant  was 
very  scarce  in  London  previous  to  the  fire. 

Gcrardin  reports,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Desfon» 
taines,  that  a  similar  event  occurred  at  Versailles 
wlitrn  an  old  tower  was  pulled  down.  The  same  au- 
thor mentions  another  fact  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  in  the  **  Jar  Jin  ties  Piatttes/'  and  which 
confirms  the  statements  already  made  of  the  power 
which  some  seeds  possess  of  retaining  this  vital  prin- 
ciple for  a  considerable  time.  **  In  rooting  up,  (says 
he)  some  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  plants,  an  old 
tree,  the  species  of  which  could  not  be  discovered,  a 
circular  trench  was  made  by  throwing  aside  the  earth 
which  came  up  with  it.  It  was  remarked,  that  in 
tills  earth  there  were  different  kinds  of  seeds  which 
were  well  preserved  j  (they  had  no  doubt  been  there, 
as  it  were  in  a  dep6t,  since  the  time  when  the  hole 
ill  which  the  tree  was  planted  had  been  filled  up 
ivith  earth  in  which  they  were;)  they  were  sown, 
they  germinated,  their  stems  were  developed,  and  they 
prcaiduced  floi^Trs  and  frutt/* 

lyr  Smith  also  states,  from  Mr  Fairbairn  of  Chelsea, 
that  frctjucntly  species  long  lost  have  been  rccorered 
iiy  digguig  deep  in  old  establis^hcd  botanic  gardens. 
Humboldt  ascertained  the  following  curious  and  valu- 
able fact  connected  u-ith  gL^minatiun,  that  seeds  which 
would  not  germinate  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
very  readily  did  so  after  immersion  in  oxymuriatic  acid 
fombout  SIX  or  seven  hours.  As  this  acid  is  not  always 
to  be  had,  and,  as  it  may  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  practical  gardener,  we  shall  here  insert 
the  formula  recommended  by  him,  and  given  by 
Willdenow,  for  its  extemporaneous  preparation.  A 
cubic  inch,  or  about  an  ounce  of  water,  a  lea -spoonful 
of  common  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt,  two  tea- 
ipoonfiils  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  must  be 
*  well  mixr*d  together,  and  the  seeds  must  be  digested 
in  this  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  from  18**  to  30® 
Fithrenheit.  A»  soon  as  the  corcle  appears,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  the  seeds  out,  and  to  sow  them  in  earth. 
Seedb  thrive  also  in  compreased  tdff  in  ammonia  i 
iut  not  in  any  fluid  of  wliicji  oxygon  is  nut  a  con- 
stituent. 

Some  seeds  haire  a  -ivotidcTful  power  of  preserving 
their  vital  principle  ;  while  uthtrt^  loic  it  aJmoit  im- 
mediately after  turning  ripe,  uitlch  I  1,  Mr 
^aliibury    lias    estirb!iJl)cd    in    a    r  y   man- 

jfefi   that   sccdi   cannot  .bo  kept   tou    w^rm,   pro- 


vided the  nature  of  the  oily  juices  be  not  altered  by 
it.  Gardeners  keep  melon  and  cucumber  seeds  for 
a  few  years,  when  they  wish  to  diminish  the  luxuri- 
ance of  their  plants,  and  to  obtain  a  greater  profusion 
of  blosBoms  and  fruit.  That  this  enect  is  produced 
is  unquestioned,  though  it  is  not  equally  certain  that 
lyr  Dtrwin*8  solution  of  it  is  correct.  The  doctor 
supposed,  that  the  cotyledons  receive  such  injury 
from  keeping,  that  they  lose  the  power  of  flourishing 
the  young  plant,  which  consequently  remains  stunted 
durirtg  the  whole  of  its  existence. 

Phvsiologists  have  remarked,  with  admiration,  that 
the  plumula  always  ascends,  and  that  the  rostel  alwap 
descends.  This  curious  fact  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained ;  and  Dr  Darwin,  with  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  boldness,  supposed  that  the  rostel  is  chiefly 
stimulated  by  moisture,  and  the  plumula  by  air, 
and  that  each  affected  its  peculiar  stimulus.  Whe- 
ther that  be  the  true  explanation  or  not  is  of  very  lit- 
tle importance ;  but  the  fact  is  fully  estabhshed  by 
the  experiments  of  Hunter,  Duhamel,  and  Knight. 
Dr  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  if  soils  were  homoge- 
.ueous,  all  roots  would  be  perfectly  pcrpendicurar. 
When  the  rostel  has  made  some  progress,  (which  it 
seems  to  do,  not  by  the  expansion  of  parts  already 
formed,  but  by  the  gradual  addition  to  its  extremity 
of  a  fluid  which  is  transmitted  from  the  corcle,  and 
which  gradually  accumulates  at  that  extremity,)  the 
cotyledons  swell,  burst,  and  are  carried  up  with  the 
ascending  stem,  and  for  a  time  perform  the  fir'-^tionj 
of  leaves.  Such  is  the  general  process  in  dicotyledo* 
nous  plants :  it  is  different  in  the  mcnoeotyledonous, 
to  which  grasses,  palms,  and  the  orchides  belong.  In 
these  plants  the  cotyledon  never  appears  above  ground^ 
80  that  many  are  induced  to  believe  them  devoid  of 
this  organ,  Dr  Smith  is  disposed  to  adhere  to  the 
old  division.  We  confess  that  the  facts  stated  by 
Willdenow  appear  to  us  to  carry  considerable  weight* 

Scheele  long  ago  ascertained,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  ( 
w^as  formed,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  ( 
atmosphere  disappeared  during  the  germination  of 
seeds.  The  subR^quent  experiments  of  Ingenhousa, 
Gough,  Cruikshank,  Saussure,  and  Ellis,  have  con- 
firmed those  of  Scheele,  and  have  fully  established, 
that  oxygen  gas,  either  pure  or  in  the  state  of  at- 
mospheric air,  is  essential  to  the  germination  of  seeds ; 
that  it  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that  the 
carbonic  acid  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  oxygen  lost.  Mr 
Ellis  has  vciy  properly  pointed  out  the  absolute  ne- 
Ctssity  for  keeping  in  mind  the  diifei^iKre  of  the  acttou 
which  takes  place  in  seeds  without  germination »  and 
that  with  germination  ;  in  the  first  case  a  spontaneous 
decomposition  induces  the  effect ;  in  the  last,  it  in  the 
result  of  a  living  action,  and  of  a  subsequent  che- 
mical combination.  He  argues,  attd  to  us  his  ar- 
guments appear  satisfactory,  as  no  vessels  in  the 
seed  have  been  detected  proper  to  the  absorption  of 
gaseous  fluids,  and  as  there  is  a  parity  in  the  quantitici 
of  the  oxygen  lost  and  the  carbonic  acid  formed,  that 
it  is  expedient,  at  least  until  farther  proof  of  the  con- 
trary opinion  can  be  advaT>ced,  to  conclude,  that  the 
conversion  takes  place  exteriorly  to  the  substance  of 
the  seed,  and,  consequeiitly,  that  no  absorption  of 
oxygen  ever  l^appens* 

A  knowledge  of  these  various  facts,  fts  well  as  q£ 
the  peculiar  haoits  of  dtiferent  seeds,  may  be  of  cousi- 
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_Vfg^eeablc  although  it  is  nearly  universal.  Some  of  the  most 
PhywolQSjy.  curious  facts  relative  to  it  will  come  under  the  Sec- 
tion on  Lcavef. 

The  bark  or  Cortex  lies  immediately  below  the 
cellular  integument,  and  varies  in  the  number  of  its 
byers  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant.  Thus*  it 
consists  of  only  one  layer  in  a  plant  of  one  year  old, 
of  two  in  one  of  two  years  old,  and  so  on.  The  inner- 
most layer  performs  some  of  ihe  most  important  vi- 
tal  functions,  and  is  called  lidfTt  from  some  fancied 
reeemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a  bootL.  Whenever  a  new 
layer  is  formed,  the  Ui^er  of  the  preceding  year  be- 
comes a  lifeless  envelope,  and  is  pushed  outwards  with 

*  the  cellular  integument.  For  a  certain  timw>  it  ap- 
pears that  the  older  layers  carry  ou  some  of  the  ope- 

*  rations  of  the  vegetable  economy.  The  bark  contains 
innumerable  fine  woody  6bre8|  which  distinguish  it 
very  essentially  from  the  parts  already  described*  In 
some  plunt6»  the  intersection  by  means  of  the  woody 
fibres  gives  it  a  shigular  and  beautiful  appearance : 
thuS|  in  a  plant  of  the  Mezereon  family,  which  grows 
in  Jamaica,  the  bark  may  be  separated  into  the  form 
of  very  delicate  lace.  In  some  other  trees,  agam, 
this  structure  is  not  discernible  ;  while  in  others  it 
may  be  seen,  if  the  bark  be  t-xposed  for  some  time  to 
tlu;  action  of  the  weather.  Of  this  last  we  have  a 
very  good  example  in  oak  bark,  which,  after  consi- 
derable exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  sepa- 
rates into  thin  layers,  somewbat  resembling  the  lace- 
bark  of  Jamaica.  The  bark  of  many  roots  is  re- 
markably thick  ;  as  in  the  earrot,  the  whole  of  the 
red  part  of  which  is  bark  :  in  the  parsnep  and  turnip 
it  is  also  very  distinct,  parlicularly  so  in  the  former* 

The  part  next  to  the  bark  is  the  wood  ;  and 
although  there  are  many  roots  which  have  no 
woodf  yet  as  there  are  others  that  are  cbie5y  com- 
posed of  it,  we  shaU  here  describe  its  characters, 
and  afterwards  mark  the  exceptions.  The  wood  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  which  in  most  trees  is  re- 
markably distinct.  These  layers  are  hardest  near  to 
the  pith,  and  constitute  the  true  wood.  When 
not  quite  hard,  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  in- 
Alburnum.  ternau  part,  it  is  called  the  alimrnum  by  philosophers, 
and  the  sap,  or  sap  wood  by  workmen.  This  nlhur* 
num^  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr  K night, 
apj^ears  to  be  generated  by  the  action  of  the  cortical 
vessels,  and  performs  important  functions  in  the  vege- 
table economy,  as  will  be  more  fully  detailed  here- 
after. The  experiments  of  Duhamel  generally  con- 
firm  this  opinion.  Different  w*>od8  exhibit  consider- 
able variety  as  to  liardness,  as  well  as  to  thickness :  in 
many  tives,  indeed,  one  side  of  the  layers  is  so  much 
broajder  than  the  other,  that  the  medulla  or  pith  is  not 
plaoed  in  the  common  centre  of  the  root.  The  tena- 
city of  the  wood  is  owing  to  innumerable  vessels, 
iucb  Uh  will  be  hereafter  debcribed,  that  pass  from 
one  part  to  another ;  in  general,  they  have  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  These  vessels  perform  several 
functions,  which  also  shall  be  di mussed  hereafter. 
The  cellular  substance  binds  the  whole  firmly  to- 
gether* The  colour  of  the  wood  differs  very  consi- 
derably in  different  plants ;  this  we  have  strikingly 
illustrated  in  two  familiar  examples,  the  oak  and  the 
eboay  i  in  the  former  of  these  it  is  browoi  in  the 
latter  black. 
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It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  eoeli  of  these  con- 
centric layers  is  the  production  of  one  year  ;  and  this  ^' 
opinion  derived  much  weight  from  the  authority  of 
Linnaeus*  It  is  suppobed  that  the  hard  exterior 
layer  is  formed  by  the  cold  of  winter  ;  so  faff  indeed^ 
has  this  opinion  been  cairied,  that  it  ha^  been  as* 
serted,  that  the  date  of  particularly  severe  wuiters 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  particular  hardness  of  the 
layers  form<rd  during  them :  some  have  gone  still  far- 
ther, and  add,  that  the  northern  bide  of  a  tree  may  be 
known  by  the  same  means,  Duhamel,  Mirbel,  and 
Gerardin  contend  against  this  doctrine.  The  former 
states,  thai  a  tree  sometimes  will  not  form  a  single 
layer  for  a  whole  year,  while  at  other  times  it  will 
form  a  very  considerable  number.  Dr  Smith  does 
not  consider  the  facts  adduced  by  the  French  physi- 
ologists sufHciently  strong  to  subvert  the  whole  of 
the  ancient  opinion  ;  and  he  adduces  the  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  wood  of  tropical  trees,  and  of  ever- 
greens, in  support  of  it-  At  the  same  time,  he  rea- 
dily admits,  that  Duhamel  has  most  completely  ex- 
ploded the  behef  of  the  induerice  of  a  northern  aspect 
already  mentioned.  The  occasional  deviations  from 
a  uniform  thickness  may  be  accounted  for,  by  sup* 
posing  the  organs  of  the  thickest  side  to  be  more 
perfect  than  the  olheri.  This  is  probably  the  cause; 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  h  a  mere  hypothesis. 

The  manner  in  which  this  substaiice  is  formed  has  Fonni 
been  long  a  fertile  source  of  contention  to  physiolo- 
gists. Grew  and  Malpighi  supposed  it  to  be  form- 
ed from  the  bark,  and  Dr  Smith  adopts  this  opinion. 
Hales  supposed  that  a  new  external  layer  was  an- 
nually formed  by  the  wood  itself.  Linnieus  taught 
that  the  pith  secreted  aniujally  a  new  internal  layer. 
Mirbel  has  given  some  amusing  observations  on  it. 
Duhamel  ascertained,  by  miking  an  indsion  into  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  by  introducing  pieces  of  tinfoil 
beneatli  it,  that,  after  some  years,  the  new  wood  is 
exterior  to  the  tiufbil.  Dr  Smith  has  seen  the  ori- 
ginal specimens  in  the  Museum  at  Paris, 

X)r  vSmith  records  another  experiment  made  by  Dr 
John  Hope,  the  late  Professor  of  Botany  io  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Edinburgh,  which  di^'cidedly  supports  those 
of  Duhamel.  We  shall  give  the  account  in  Dr 
Smith's  own  words.  **  The  bark  of  a  willow  tree, 
three  or  four  years  old,  was  carefully  cut  through 
longitudinally  on  one  side  for  the  length  of  several 
inches,  so  that  it  n^ight  be  slipped  aside  from  the 
wood  m  the  foma  of  aJioUow  cylinder,  the  two  ends 
being  undisturbed.  The  edges  of  the  bark  were  thea 
united  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  wood  covered  up 
from  the  air,  and  the  whole  bound  up  to  secure  it 
from  external  injury.  After  a  few  yeari  the  braack 
was  cut  tlirough  transversely.  The  cylinder  of  bark 
was  found  lined  with  layers  of  new  wood,  whose  nuni* 
ber  added  to  those  in  the  wood  from  which  it  iMid 
been  stripped,  made  up  the  number  of  rings  in  tht 
branch  above  and  below  the  experiment." 

The  result  of  all  the  experiments  made  by  Diihs- 
mel  coniirm  the  facts  stated.  The  exception  which  lie 
gives  of  the  bark  being  produced  by  the  wood  is  so- 
litary, and  in  some  respects  objectionable.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  experiment  alluded  to.  On  taking  off  the 
bark  of  a  cherry  stock,  he  observed  a  number  of 
small  gelatinous  points  on  the  surface  of  the  wood* 
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mj-^  wlwch  were  followed  bv  a  new  bark,  and  by  a  layer 
^*^*T!  of  new  wood ;  whence  Mtrbel  concludes,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  actually  derived  from  the  alburnum  and  wood* 
which  first  produces  the  Cavthinm  of  DuhameU  or 
the  gelatinous  matter  already  noticed.  So  that  there 
is  a  regular  circle  of  operations,  the  first  of  which  it 
is  not  ea«y  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  safest  conclu* 
fiOD  that  can  be  deduced  will  be,  that,  under  certain 
ctrcamstaitces,  the  nature  of  which  is  completely  con* 
cealcd  from  us*  the  wood  does  form  bark«  It  still 
rcmamt  to  be  decided  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
cvrdinary  process  of  nature ;  we  coofess  that  it  does 
tiot  appear  to  us  to  be  so. 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  parts  which  have  been 
just  described»isthc  pith,  or  medulla,  which  is  a  light, 
»potigy,  soft  substanc;  ;  in  roots  it  is  generally  tole- 
fmbly  firm  and  juicyy  and  of  a  pale  green  or  yellowish 
colour.  Its  density  and  thickness,  and  other  proper- 
tieff  vary  considerably  in  different  plants,  and  even  in 
the  stme  plants  at  different  seasons.  It  is  completely 
CBiTounded  by  vessels.  Its  supposed  uses  are  nearly  as 
munerous  as  the  physiologists  that  have  attempted  to 
discover  thera.  Duhamel  considered  it  of  no  import- 
ance, except  in  so  far  as  it  combined  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant-  Linnseus,  as  we  have  already  stated^ 
ti tight  that  it  produced  the  wood,  and,  indeed,  he 
considered  it  the  source  of  all  the  energy  of  vege- 
tation. Mr  Knight  thinks  that  the  pith  supplies  mois- 
ture to  the  plant  when  required,  Mirbel  says  that  it 
contains  vessels.  Dr  Smith  is  inclined  to  consider  it 
malogous  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  analogy  iSi  however,  very  imperfect,  for 
Mr  Knight  found  that  a  branch  might  be  deprived 
of  the  pith  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

WFien  the  different  parts  already  described  are  ex- 
amined, their  particular  structure  is  fo\md  to  be  singu- 
lar and  beautiful.  We  shall  (irst  detail  the  result  of 
M.  Mirbel*s  examination,  which  may  be  considered 
as  containing  the'  general  features  of  the  vegetable 
structure;  and  we  shall  then  give  the  valuable  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Kiii  jht  and  others,  which  afford  a  more 
continuous  view  of  the  subject.  Mirbel  describes  the 
vegetable  system  as  composed  of  cellular  substance, 
and  tubes,  ( Iwxu  ceUulaire^  and  Tinsa  lubutaireA 
and  these  he  depicts  with  much  mrnuteness.  hiis 
own  description  of  the  celltibr  substance  is  so 
tlear,  that  we  shall,  without  hesitation,  avail  our- 
•dfci  of  it.  **  Cc  nc  sout  point  des  petites  outres 
oil  utriculcsi  comme  le  dtsen^la  plupart  des  auteurs, 
cr'jt  tme  tnembriine  qui  se  dedoublc  eti  quelque 
iQrt€t  pour  former  des  vuides  contigus  les  uus  aux 
iutrts*  Dans  les  parties  ou  ces  cetlules  n'eprou- 
vtnt  ancnne  pression  etrangere,  elles  soat  toutes 
igdlement  dilatees,  leurs  coupes  transversales  et  verti- 
cals prdsentent  des  hexa^jnea  serablables  aux  alveoles, 
4*1  sbeiUes ;  chaque  c6Le  de  ces  figures  gcj.neinques 
•ont  commons  a  deux,  cellules,  et  tout  le  tiiisii  est 
d'une  regularity  adniirable,  roais  lorsqu*  une  force 
ftjingere  comprime  le  tissu,  les  hex  agones  se  defor- 
teeot  et  font  place  quelquefoia  a  des  parallelogratnrnes 
piuj  ou  moin^  alunges.  Lie^  pa  rois  mem  bran  eases  des 
CiUuieji  sont  tres  minces  et  sanscouleur;  elles  sonc  trans- 

EtiUcs  comme  le  verre ;  leur  organii»4tion  est  si  de- 
t  que  les  microscopes  les  plus  forts  ne  peuvent  la 
km  a|ker9cvoir.    EUes  soot  ordinaire  meat  cnbleds* 
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de  pores  dont  Pouverture  n^a  certainement  pas  la 
trois-centieroe  partie  d'ane  ligne,  ces  pores  sont 
hordes  de  petiis  bourrelets  inegaux  et  glanduleux, 
qui  vnlerceptent  la  lumiere  et  la  refractent  avec  force 
lorsqu^ils  en  re^uivent  les  rayons.  L»e  tissu  cellulaire' 
est  spongieuxi  eiastique  sans  consistance  ;  ptonge  dans 
eaU|  tl  s^altere,  et  meme  se  detruit  en  pen  de  terns  ; 
il  se  reduit  alors  en  une  espece  de  mucilage.  Les 
pores  etablisent  la  commuuication  d'une  cellule  a  une 
autre,  et  servcnt  a  la  traosfusioa  des  sues,  qui  est  ex- 
tremement  lente  dans  le  tissu.  Je  dois  meme  ob- 
server qu'il  n*est  pas  conducteur  des  fluides  repandus 
dans  le  vegetal,  et  qu'il  nc  produit  rien  par  lui  m^me." 

In  the  early  period  of  vegetable  Id'c,  the  cellular 
net-work  forms  a  number  of  lacunse,  which,  when 
more  matured,  become  a  regular  series  of  vessels* 
which  have  been  descnbed  with  great  care  by  M- 
Mirbel.  Of  course,  these  tubular  vessels  exist  in 
the  root,  w  lie  re  they  may  be  perceived  by  making 
a  transverse  section  of  it.  They  differ  in  monocotyle- 
donous  and  dicotyledonous  plants ;  in  the  former 
they  arc  always  found  in  the  middle  of  woody  fibres, 
or  compose  the  greater  part  of  them ;  while,  in  the 
latter,  they  appear  to  be  dispersed  at  random  through- 
out the  wood.  Sometimes  they  form  regular  groupes, 
at  other  times  they  are  arranged  in  concentric  belts  ^ 
and  they  are  particularly  abundant  around  the  pith. 
They  pass  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  root  to  all  the 
fibres  and  appendages^  and  occasionally  form  medul- 
lary rays. 

Mirbel  describes  four  kinds  of  these  large  tubes, 
1.  The  simple*  2.  The  porous.  3.  The  false  air 
vessels,    ^.  Air  vessels.     (Plate  LXXI.) 

The  first  are  merely  continuous  lubes,  which  com 
monly  contain  those  resinous  and  oily  juices  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  "  proper Juicei,^*  This  kind 
is  most  remarkable  m  green  plant3,«as  m  the  Euphor* 
buz^  \n  Peripioca^  and  m  all  plants  containing  very 
dense  fluids.     TUey  are  most  duitinct  in  the  bark. 

The  coatsof  the  :K?cond  are  penetrated  by  small  holes,  parous, 
arranged  lu  regular  parallel   series  around  u.     The 
use  of  this  species  is  not  so  well  understood.     It  is 
found  chiefly  m  hard  woods,  such  as  the  oak. 

The  false  air  vessels  are  tubes  transverseiy  cut  by 
parallel  fissures,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  by  a  series  of  rings  placed  above 
each  otiier,  although^  in  reality,  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  each  other.  These  tubes  are  destined 
to  perform  the  same  functions  with  the  porous  tubcs- 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  vine,  the  substance  of 
which  is  extremely  porous. 

The  air  vessels*  whica  appears  to  be  an  improper  Air  veticlt. 
name,  rescmole  the  trachea:  of  insects.  The  first 
are  formed  by  the  turnings  of  fibres  from  right  tg 
left.  Mirbel  declares  that  he  never  could  discover 
from  a  transverse  section  any  opening  of  a  tube  ;  but 
ttiat  occasionally  an  elhpse,  or  the  union  of  two 
fibres  by  ^neans  of  a  membranei  were  sutficiently  dis- 
tinct. This  same  author  denies  the  assertions  of 
M^lpighi  and  Reichel,  respecting  the  existence  of 
strictures  m  the  trachea,  and  ascribes  their  error  to 
optical  deception.  Ttiey  are  chiefly  found  around 
tlie  pith,,  and  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  vegetable.  A 
very  simple  experiment  will  exhibit  thi>  of^an  with 
great  distinctness*     Take  a  young  branch  of  any 
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tree,  and  twiat  it,  ind  break  it  partially  across,  the 
'Spiral  parts  of  the  trachea:  will  then  be  unrolled,  and 
will  be  very  evident.  Tbey  will  resume  their  natu- 
ral appearance  when  the  two  ends  are  brought  toge- 
ther, so  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  contract,  Tliia 
contraction  is  extreraely  well  «een  in  leaves  and  their 
foot-stalks,  except  in  those  of  the  Butomtu  umheUaius^ 
which  never  contract.  They  if^\e  alao  to  convey  nu- 
tritious juices  to  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  tubes,  there  are  some 
which  Mirbel  calls  the  small  tubes,  which  are  form- 
ed by  the  membranes  of  the  cellular  net  work.  They 
appear  to  regulate  the  density  of  the  wood ;  for  ia 
proportion  to  the  greater  or  smaller  number  that  ex- 
ist in  it,  will  the  wood  be  hard  or  soft.  They  com- 
monly contain  coloiu^less  and  limped  juices,  and 
occasionally  those  that  are  coloured  and  tnick.  Ex- 
amples of  each  of  these  are  to  be  had  in  the  vine 
and  in  the  pine* 

Such  is  the  result  of  M.  Mirbel's  examination  of 
the  particular  structure  of  the  whole  vegetable. 
Much  more  has  been  done  in  this  country  ;  for  the 
mere  existence  of  tubes  and  celU  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained without  ulterior  views.  We  shall  therefore  now 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  more  particular  detail. 

It  is  suflicienlly  obvious,  that  certain  fluids  exist  in 
plants  4  and  that  these  fluids  are  conveyed  from  one 
part  to  another,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year, 
seems  also  to  be  perfectly  ascertained.  This  fluid  18 
called  the  sap,  and  it  is  observed  to  flow  most  freely 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  ;  an  experiment, 
illustrative  ot  this  fact,  is  easily  made  on  the  vine. 
From  this  fluid,  the  various  vegetable  matters,  such 
as  sugar,  gum,  acids,  and  others,  are  formed  :  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  analagous  to  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals. Our  present  business  is  to  trace  the  curious 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  passes, 
and  then  to  describe  the  whole  of  the  circulatitig  sys- 
tem. Mucli  diversity  of  opinion  has  appeared  on  this 
subject,  and  it  isonly  very  lately  that  accurate  notions 
have  been  entertained  respecting  it.  Malpighi  and 
Grew  considered  the  woody  fil^re  which  composes 
the  great  body  of  the  vegt- table  kingdom,  as  the  sap 
vessels;  and  they  employed  many  plausible  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  opinions ;  the  number, 
strength,  uniformity,  and  universal  distnbution  even 
in  the  most  dehcate  parts  of  the  plants,  were  all  ur- 

§ed  ;  and  although  no  tubular  structure  could  be 
iscoyeredj  they  were  considered  as  the  only  vessels, 
because  no  others  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  a  circulation  was  carried  on.  Duhamel 
adopted  this  opinion  j  but  Tourneforl  finding  the 
abQve  difficulty  press  much  upon  him,  resorted  to  the 
very  singular  theory,  that  the  fluids  were  conveyed 
tlirough  tlxe  plant,  by  a  simple  capillary  attraction* 
Darwiii,  in  his  Phtfloiogia,  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  hint  of  the  ppmiou,  which  Mr  Knight  has  con. 
firmed  by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments,  conducted 
with  his  wonted  accuracy  and  fidelity.  By  break- 
ing gently  a  twig  of  a  young  tree,  and  by  separa- 
ting the  two  parts,  the  vessels  will  be  observed  to 
connect^  tlic  broken  extremities  even  by  tfie  naked 
eye-  These  vessels  ar^  called,  by  Willdenow,  the 
adducent  vessels,  {vasa  adducentia^)  and  by  Mr 
Knight,  the  central  vessels.  They  are  also  the  tracheae 


or  air  vessels  of  Mirbel  and  others*  They  have  a  spiral  Vi 
form,  and  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  bark,  nor  P**y* 
do  they  appear  at  the  more  advanced  stage  of  a  branch 
in  which  they  formerly  abounded,  for  they  become 
woody  when  the  parts  grow  older.  Besides  the  cen- 
tral vessels,  Mr  Knight  has  described  another  set  that 
traverse  the  alburnum,  whence  they  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  albunious*  Through  them  the 
sap  also  ascends ;  for  the  destruction  of  a  circle  oi 
bark  docs  not  prevent  the  formation  of  buds  and 
leaves ;  **  but,"  says  Mr  Knight,  **  the  albumous 
vessels  appear  to  be  also  capable  of  an  inverted  ac- 
tion, when  it  becomes  neces^ry  to  preserve  the  ex- 
istence of  the  plant.  The  cortical  vessels  of  Mr 
Knight,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  same 
with  the  vasa  reducentia  of  Willdenow,  (although 
they  are  said  to  perform  the  same  function,)  exist  in 
the  bark,  and  serve  to  reconvey  the  circulating  sap  to 
the  root.  It  is  suspected,  that  there  may  be  two  seta 
of  these  vessels,  one  which  nourishes  the  hark,  and 
another  that  secretes  particular  fluids  in  the  bark. 
Lymphatic  vessels  have  also  been  described ;  but  we 
have  met  wnth  no  satisfactory  account  of  them. 

The  functions  of  the  vessels  of  plants  have  been  as  va-  Uiei»| 
riously  described  as  the  organs  themselves,    Malpighi 
supposed  them  to  be  air  vessels  ;  Grew  declares,  that 
they   sometimes  contained  moisture;  and  Duhamel 
suspected  that  they  contained  *•  highly  rarefied  sap." 
The  experiments  already  alluded  to  of  Darwin  and 
Knight,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  determined  their 
uses.     The  former  placed  twigs  of  the  common  fig 
tree  into  a  decoction  of  madder,  and  on  taking  them 
out  after  some  hours  immersion,  and  cutting  them 
across,  the  coloured  fluid  was  found  to  have  ascended 
into  each  branch,  and  the  cut  ends  of  ^the  vessels 
formed  a  circle  of  red  dots  around  the  pith,  and  these 
vessels  again  were  surrounded  by  other  vessels  con" 
taining  the  milky  juice,  so  very  remarkable  in  the  fig 
tree.     The  latter  (Mr  Knight,)  made  similar  cxpe- 
riments  with  cuttings  of  the  horse  chesnut,  and  of 
the  apple  tree,  with   an  infusion   in  water  of  very 
black  grapes.    The  result  corresponded  with  those  of 
Darwin.    He,  however,  pursued  the  investigation  still  Coun 
further,  and  traced  the  fluid  into  the  leaves ;  and  du-  vc 
ring  the  whole  course  it  did   not  give  the  slighteat 
tinge  to  the  bark,  nor  to  the  sap  between  it  and  the 
woud      The  pith  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all  aflfected. 
The  radicles  are  probably  elongations  of  these  vessels^  ' 
which  absorb  the  proper  fluids  from  the  earth,  dn4  J 
convey  it  into  the  body  of  the  root,  where  it  becomes 
sap  by   some   process  which  we    cannot  developed 
it  is  then  conveyed  to  the  stem  and  leaves,  where 
certain  other   changes   take  place,  that  are  to  be . 
hcreafler  noticed.      The   functions  of  the  alburnouA 
vessels  appear  to  be  twofold,  according  to  the  viewa 
of  Kuiglit.     At  one  period,  they  convey  sap  to  the  1 
leaves  in  common    with   the  central  vessels:  and  du-  .1 
ring  the  winter,  they  serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  juices  1 
of  the  plant,  which,  having  undergone  certain  changes  * 
in  the  leaves,  are  there  deposited  until  tbe  approach 
of  spring,  when  thi'v  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
those  new  parts  which  are  necessary  for  the  Uving 
action  of  the  vegetable. 

The  cortical  vessels  seem  to  carry  the  eap  back  to 
the  roots  through  the  bark,  and|  in  its  course^  it  poar 
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spftabte  tibljT  forms  AltHrhum^  or  at  least  furnishes  the  mate- 
f^yy*  rials.  All  this,  however,  is  a  mere  probability,  as  we 
*^        know  very  little  with  certainty  connected  with  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  by  what  means  the  sap 
is.  propelled  through  the  vessels:  the  agitation  of  the 
windsy  the  form  ot  the  vessels,  the  action  of  heat,  the 
pressure  of  certain  plates,  called  silver  grain,  in  the 
oak,  are  all  supposed  to  contribute  to  this  end  ;  and 
very  possibly  they  do  this  to  a  certain  extent.  We 
GonfcM,  however,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  our  minds 
subquate  causes.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to 
ascertain  how  the  function  is  performed ;  bqt  our 
knowledge  of  facts  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  frame  even  a  reasonable  hypothesis  on  the 
■ubject.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  phy- 
sics, men  are  too  prone  to  step  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  their  actual  knowledge  should  confine  them. 

liacunsB  are  said  by  Mirbel  to  exist  in  vegetables : 
he' adds,  that  they  are  formed  by  the  laceration  of  the 
membranes  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  that  they 
prevail  chiefly  in  water  plants,  where  they  seem  to  pro- 
mote  vigour  by  diminishing  the  quantities  of  absorb- 
ed fluid,  and  thus  enabling  tlie  vessels  to  perform 
their  functions  with  better  effect.  These  organs  are 
very  well  seen  in  the  genus  Potamogeton. 
^f-  .  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  glands  exist  in 
roots,  or  in  any  part  of  a  plant,  observation  not  ha- 
ving hitherto  detected  them.  The  functions,  how- 
ever, which  go  on  in  vegetables,  render  their  exist- 
ence highly  probable.  M.  Mirbel  has  seen  in  the 
stem  of  the  Mt^ophyUumy  some  small  fleshy  bodies* 
which  may  be  gbnds. 
K^  .  Poles  penetrate  the  membranes,  and  seem  to  carry 

oOf  or  at  least  to  promote,  evaporation  and  absorp- 
tion* 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  detail,  that  the  vas- 
cular system  of  plants  is  annual,  which,  of  course,  ex- 
tends to  the  roots  as  well  as  to  every  other  part.  New 
vesseb  appear  to  be  annually  formed,  and  to  be  coeval 
ivith  the  parts  that  they  are  destined  to  nourish  and 
mippbrt.  How  this  is  performed,  it  is  most  improba- 
ble that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  develope.  Hereafter 
ife  may  discuss  more  fully  all  the  general  facts  and 
deductions  which  are  connected  with  this  most  inter- 
cttiog,  tbcmgh  imperfectly  understood,  branch  of  our 
subject.  Tne  preceding  details  refer,  as  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious,  exdusively  to  those  roots  which  Willde- 
now  calls  rluTsomaUmi.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  briefly,  the  peculiarities  of  the  structure  of 
other  roots,  which  are  perhaps  of  more  importance, 
en  account  of  their  various  economical  uses.  The 
principal  roots  that  we  may  consider  exceptions  to 
the  perfect  structure,  are  the  following, — the^tube- 
lons and  the  bulbous.  (Part.  I.  Sect.  li.  Art.  4.) 
^^  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varieties ;  and  it 

will  be  sufficient  to  detail  the  peculiarities  of  the  most 
perfect  of  each,  as  we  have  done  in  the  rhizomaious 
root;  and  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  mention  the 
tuber*  The  knobs  of  which  this  root  is  composed,  are 
reservoirs  of  sap,  and  of  vital  energy.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Knight's  experiments,  they  are  formed 
by  sap  descending  through  the  cortical  vessels ;  and 
from  some  further  experiments,  the  same  gentleman 
has  been  led  to  consider  the  tuber  as  performing 
fuflctkms  similarto  those  of  the  Alburnum  of  braochesy 


except  that  it  retains  life  with  greater  tenacity.  The  Vegrefahle* 
runners  from  the  tuber  which  rise,  are  analoq^ous  to  I'hyMolo^rr. 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  will  perform  the  same 
functions.  Tuberous  roots  are,  in  general,  propaga- 
ted with  remarkable  ease.  In  some  iiistancen  wliere 
there  are  several  of  them,  one  of  the  knobs  producea 
the  herb  and  flowers  of  the  present  year,  the  next 
performs  the  same  office  in  the  followijij;  yoar,. while 
a  third  is  formed  to  carry  on  a  similar  operation 
in  the  third  year.  The  root  of  the  Sdyrinm  MU 
dum  consists  of  three  pairs  c»f  tapering  knobs,  which- 
flower  in  succession.  Dr  Smith  refutes  the  usual  be* 
lief,  that  all  the  plants  of  the  orchU  tribe,  which  have 
biennial  roots,  cannot  be  transplanted,  as  he  has  seea 
several  of  them  undergo  removal  when  in  full  flower, 
without  the  least  injury.  The  failure  in  the  SaUf- 
rium  albidum  is  well  explained  by  the  s^ime  gentle^ 
man,  by  the  fact,  that  one  of  its  three  pairs  of  knobs 
is  always  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Bulbs  have  been  already  defined,  (Part  I.  Sect.  BuJbg^ 
ii.  Art.  4.)  Their  functions  are  precisely  the 
same  with  those  of  tuberous  roots.  The  radicles 
which  they  send  out,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
sap,  which  descends  from  it.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  some  bulbous  roots  change  their  cha-' 
racters  completely,  when  removed  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  it  is  evident  that  nature  designed 
them  to  thrive.  In  general,  they  inhabit  dry». 
sandy  soils,  as  their  structure  eminently  fits  them  ' 
for  resisting  drought.  The  converse  of  this  also 
happens :  Thus  the  Phkum  pratense  has  a  fibrous 
root  when  growing  in  wet,  marbhy  ground,  but  on 
being  removed  to  a  dry  situation,  it  acquires  bulbs^ 
and  becomes  the  Phleum  twdosum.  Dr  Smith  men- 
tions the  same  fact  with  regard  to  the  Alopecurus  ge- 
niculatus.  These  are  not  merely  curious,  but,  if  pro- 
perly followed  up,  may  be  most  important  facts  for 
the  cultivator. 

All  the  varieties  of  roots  are  adapted  to  their  na-  Paraiitlc 
tive  soils,  and  need  no  particular  explanation.  We  roots, 
may  here  mention  instar  omnium^  that  the  roots  of 
some  parasitical  plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Epiden* 
druffty  are  thick  and  fleshy,  so  that  they  are  not  only 
firmly  attached  to  the  nourishing  plant,  but  are  also 
capable  of  deriving  a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. All  roots  do  not  derive  their  support  from  the 
earth,  as  those  of  parasitic  plants  and  of  algse.  Of  the 
former,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Epidendrum  Jlos 
aeriSf  which  Loureiro  saw  in  India,  vegetating  for 
several  years  hanging  from  the  ceihng.  Although 
it  has  been  found,  that  seeds  (Part  II.  Sect,  i.)  will 
germinate  in  ahnost  any  material,  to  which  heat, 
moisture,  and  air  can  be  added,  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  they  will  thrive  better  in  some  situations 
than  in  others ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  roots 
will  move  from  an  unfavourable  to'  a  favourable 
soil,  should  they  be  planted  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  Utter.  Mr  Knight  has  lately  made  some 
interesting  experiments  on  this  subject.  He  planted 
parsneps  and  carrots  in  a  poor  gravelly  soil,  above  a 
rich  loam :  the  radicles  of  all  penetrated  to  the  latter^ 
and  fixed  themselves  eiflrhteen  inches  below  its  sur- 
face. Willdenow  mentions  this  selective  property,  if 
it  may  be  so  called  for  the  want  of  a  better  expres- 
sion, in  a  strawberry  plant,  which  being  placed  in  the 
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Yffetattk  only  sterile  spot  of  a  garden,  sent  fortli  ianumerable 
Phy>ioIogy>  stalks   and   roots    to  the  more  fertile  surroundiag 
"  ""^^^   ground. 

It  k  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one  thai  has  traversed 
hilly  wooded  distnets,  that  trees,  particularly  pines, 
which  grow  on  bare  rocks,  will  send  out  their  roots 
in  every  direction  ao  as  to  reach  the  soil  below.  It 
10  difficult  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  ia  ef- 
fected: it  certainly  cannot  be  referred  to  any  vo- 
luntary power;  a  mere  change  of  position  might  be 
referred  to  luch  a  power^  but  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
Cftve  any  increase  of  parts  from  any  eflort  of  will, 
supposing  its  eKJstence  to  be  unquestioned,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Mr  Knight  resolves  it  on  mechanical 
principles.  Objection*,  however,  will  probably  be 
as  strong  against  this  hypothesis  as  against  the  other 
fupposition.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fact  h  all  that 
we  can  know^  until  we  can  render  the  vital  prin- 
ciple palpable  to  our  senses,  which  none  but  a  mad* 
man  can  conceive  possible. 
Exeretirtfi  The  root  is  also  suppoied  to  eihale  or  excrete  mat* 
from  roots*  i^^,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  earth  surround- 
ing it  impregnated  with  a  gelatinous  matter. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  radicle,  or  tnie  root  of 
physiologistsy  consists  chit  fly  of  cellular  substance} 
atid  of  a  continuation  of  the  sap  vesselsi  through 
which  the  food  of  the  plant  is  conveyed  into  its  cir- 
culatory system ;  we  have  also  seen  that  the  whole 
€f  the  root,  commonly  iio  called,  is  composed  of 
various  solid  parts,  similar  to  those  of  the  stem,  which 
ire  pervaded  by  numerous  cells  and  continuous  ves- 
sels, and  are  probably  furnished  wiili  a  secretory  ap- 
paratus. Each  of  these  several  organs  we  have  round 
to  perform  important  functions ;  and  although  we 
can  only  catch  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them,  we  have 
0een  enough  to  convince  us,  that  inscrutable  wisdom 
*  alone  could  have  given  existence  to   such  beautiful 

contrivance* 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  particular  chemical 
changes  which  are  produced  in  the  root :  the  gene- 
ral phanges  induced  by  vegetation  (in  which  the  root 
may  be  considerably  concerned)  shall  be  discussed 
after  we  have  completed  our  more  particular  views  of 
the  vegetable  syotem. 


Sect,  III,     Of  the  Stm. 


iiceii' 


We  now  come  to  the  stem,  or  caudex  ascendenSf 
(Part  I-  Sect,  ii.  Art.  6.)  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  it.  Between  the  stem  and  the  root 
ties  the  intermediate  stem  [caudex  ifUerfnedim)^  and 
which  is  composed  of  the  same  parts  and  vessels  with 
the  stem  itselr* 
Structure  Consistently  with  our  general  plan,  we  shall  now 
ofls^icou*  examine  the  structure  of  ligneous  stems,  which  are 
««m.  ^^  moat  perfect.     Among  these  are  the  trunks  of 

trees  ;  which  consist  of  tne  cuticle,  the  bark,  the 
iihetf  the  alhurmtm,  the  wood,  the  pith,  and  the  va- 
rious vessels  which  have  been  fully  described  in  the 
preceding  Section.  The  chief  difference  between 
these  parts  in  the  root  and  in  the  stem  seema  to  be» 
that  in  the  latter  they  are  more  distinctly  character- 
ised, and  consequently  less  easily  confounded  with  each 
other.     The  vascular  system  is  alao  a  mere  coniiuua* 


•lems. 


tion  of  that  of  the  root,  and  csmnot  be  described  m  any  Ve 
other  way  than  as  a  small  part  of  an  extensive  series,  ^hj 
Mrs  Ibbetson  has  bestowed  much  attention  on  this  sub* 
jcct,  and  divides  the  trunk  of  a  tree  into  1.  Rind;  £. 
Bark,  and  inner  bark ;  3.  Wood;  4<.  Spiral  nerves  |  5* 
Nerves,  or  circle  of  life  ;  6,  Pith.     A  variation  in  ' 
the  nomenclature  in  such  an  outline ^s  we  could  givi^  I 
would  be  the  chief  apparent  difference  between  thiij 
arrangement  and  that  which  we  have  sketched*    Sh^i 
indeed  details  minutely  a  variety  of  topics,  into  which^j 
however,  we  cannot  enter,  for  the  same  reasons  that  1 
influenced  our  plan  in  the  description  of  seeds.     Wcj 
may  here  remark,  that   it  is  a  matter  of  no  trifiiiin 
import  to  attend  to  some   general    nomencbture  iiil 
vegetable  phyiitcs.   The  diversity  af  names  now  in  uael 
for  the  same  organs,  lias,  without  doubt,  given  ria 
to  much  of  the  vagueness  of  all  researches  in  thi«1 
branch   of  science.     Correctness   and   precision   are] 
peculiarly   required    in   all   physiological    inquihea^j 
Ligneous  stems    have  been  subihvided   into  several! 
species,  of  which  it  is  right  to  take  some  notice,  aa 
the  subdivisions  are  natural,  and  are  commonly  adopt- 
ed even  in  famihar  converhatiou.     They  are  as  fol-  Dtv 
lows:   1.  Trees;  2.  Shrubs;  %  Pine  tnbe;  4.  Palms. 
The  first,  second,  and  third,  contain  ail  the  parts  de* 
scribed  as  forming  a  perfect  ligneous  stem,  and  are 
i5stinguished  by  their  respective  modes  of  branching 
and  oi  bearing  leaves.    The  last  is  composed  of  those 
plants  which  are  usually  called  monocotyledonous, to 
which  the  palms  belong,  whose  structure  is  so  verj 
remarkable,  that  we  shall  enter  pretty  minutely  inlAl 
the  detail   of  their   peculiarities ;  but,  in    the    first 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  species  of  ligneous  stems.    Trees  TrefsT 
and  shrubs  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  , 
disposition  of  their  branches,   and  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  mutually  convertible  by  change  of  soil, 
of  climate,  or  any  other  variation  in  the  culture.     III  i 
both  buds  are  formed  at  the  bases  of  the  foot-stalkag 
which  shoot  out  and  become  branches;  but  m  the! 
former  these   branches  are  chiefly  confined  to  thel 
higher  parts,  and  in  the  latter^  to  the  lower  parts  of  1 
the  stem.     It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  bouncW] 
ary  that  separates  the  two,  as  they  pass  so  insensiblj^ 
into  each  other.  The  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs  origN 
nate  in  the  plumule  (PL LXXI.  Fig.  1.),  as  tsery  as- 
cending stem  does ;  every  year  new  organs  are  formed,  V'lg,^ 
and  the  increase  goes  on  so  long  as  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  is  in  full  vigour*     No  certain  limit  has  been  hi-  Size. 
therto  discovered  to  the  growth  of  ligneous  stems,  for 
we  see  them  increasing  in  magnitude  far  .beyond   the 
recollection  of  man,  and  we  know  not  when  it  is  to 
cease.    Two  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  bee 
determined,  and  it  is  this,   that  there  is  great  variety 
in  the  dimensions  of  different  species,  and  that  ifomtt] 
possets  the  power  of  increase  very  differently  Iron 
others.    One  class  of  trees  vegetate  with  extraordina 
ry  rapidity ;  of  this  we  have  remarkable  esample&  * 
the  poplar  and  willow  :  others  again  are  as  noted  fo 
the  slowness  of  their  growth,  as   the  oak-     Man|p| 
instances  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  trees  arc 
corded.     Phny  mentions  a  tree   {Plaianm)   m  the 
hollow  ti'unk  of  which,  Lucian  the  Roman  consu 
supped  and  slept  with  twenty  people.     Humbold 
saw  a  large  tree,  the  diameter  of  which  was  17  fcet*J 
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granted,  t!iat  there  it  itioch  ingentiTty  and  beauty^  in 
the  other  arrangement ;  bat  we  do  not  consider  it  eo 
fit  for  prsctica!  purposes. 

The  slema  of  vegetables  transpire  an  aqueous  fluid, 
and  probably  perform  certain  chemical  functions  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  leaves.  We  Bhall  defer  our 
observationB  respecting  them,  until  we  come  to  dia- 
CMS9  the  subject  in  the  Section  appropriated  to  kaveg 
and  their  functions. 

The  anatomy  and  physfoloffy  of  the  stem  having 
been  thus  briefly  explained,  there  only  remain  a  few 
general  facts  to  be  tttated,  which  are  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it,  than  with  any  other  depart- 
ment of  vegetable  pliyBics;  because  almost  all  that  is 
known  of  them  i»  derived  from  the  examination  of 
the  stem- 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  some  vegetables  has 
keen  already  noticed;  we  know  still  less  of  their  respec- 
tive azes.  Many  plants,  indeed,  are  so  short-lived,  that 
BO  individual  may  complete  many  series  of  observa- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  life  of  even  moderate  dura- 
tion! and  from  analogy  we  conclude,  that  the  same 
general  laws,  differently  modified,  do  influejice  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  beings.  From  the  examination 
of  the  layers  of  wood  annually  deposited,  it  han  been 
ascertained,  that  olive  trees  will  live  in  favourable  si- 
tuations for  300,  and  oaks  for  600  years.  Gerardin 
reports,  that  during  the  revolutionary  war  with  Spain, 
a  French  officer  observed  on  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  tree  (but  of  what  kind  is  unknown), 
no  less  than  2,500  circles  of  wood.  Gerardin  very 
properly  adds,  thit  no  other  authentic  testimony  has 
contirmcd  this  statement. 

It  is  said  that  Greuw,  in  the  year  1400,  cut  his 
name  on  two  Boabnhsy  and  that  Petiver  did  the  same 
14-9  years  after.  Adanson  saw  these  names  in  1749. 
The  trees,  according  to  his  calculation,  have  only  in- 
creued  seven  feet  in  their  circumference  iu  the  course 
of  200  years.  From  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
at  trees  of  the  same  kind  sometimes  acquire  a  pert- 
meter  of  435  feet,  they  live  many  thousand  years. 
From  the  above  facts,  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  extremely 
$mall. 

In  the  course  of  aecertaining  how  far  a  crrculation 
of  sap  is  carried  on,  some  interesting  facts  have  been 
determined  by  Mr  Knight,  and  others  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  inverting  stems,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
planting  the  superior  part  of  the  stem,  and  thus  con- 
verting it  into  a  root.  If  the  stem  of  a  plum  or 
cherry  tree,  which  is  not  too  thick,  be  bent,  aud  the 
top  be  put  under  ground,  while  the  roots  are  gra- 
dually detached,  in  proportion  as  the  former  top  of 
the  stem  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  6oil,  the  branches 
of  the  root  will  shoot  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
in  due  time  will  produce  fruit.  Mr  Knight's  experi- 
ments point  out,  that  although  the  sap  vessels  seem 
thus  to  invert  their  action,  yet  they  still  retain  so 
much  of  their  original  characters,  as  to  deposit  new 
wood  above  the  leaf  buds,  being  precisely  the  place 
in  which  deposition  would  have  occurred,  had  the 
position  of  the  plant  been  natural :  the  relative  situa- 
tion to  the  leaf  bud  is  different,  being  above^  instead 
9i  below  it. 

Dr  Smith's  conjecture,  that  new  veiscla  are  pro- 


gressively formed,  appears  highly  probable^  and  wfll 
do  away  some  of  the  diHicuUies. 

Gardeners  frequently  perform  a  very  simple  smd  ^ 
useful  operation,  which  is  called  grafting.  It  coiv 
sists  merely  in  introducing  a  small  branch  into  an- 
other stock  of  the  same  genus  ;  the  \'egetative  pro- 
cess goes  on,  and  very  commonly  the  fruit  produced 
is  extremely  fine,  while  that  from  a  common  seedling 
plant  is  unfit  for  use.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
operations  of  nature,  perhaps  impassible;  but  we  can- 
not help  being  struck  with  the  strong  aimlogy  be- 
tween grafting  and  that  -of  transplanting  teeth  and 
other  parts  in  animals,  as  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter 
sometimes  illustrated  in  a  whimsical  enough  manner. 
Miller  mentions  the  fact,  which  indeed  is  well  known 
to  practical  gardeners,  that  those  trees  only  can  be 
grafted  on  each  other  with  success,  that  belong  to 
the  same  tribe.  This  resembles  the  inability  of  dla* 
tinct  tribes  of  animals  to  propagate  with  each  other* 

The  bark  has  a  Uteral  productive  powefi  when  ki 
only  a  part  of  it  has  been  destroyed.  This  bark  it  w^ 
has  been  shewn  deposits  new  wood  below  it.  The 
late  intelligent  Mr  Forsyth,  of  Kensington  Gardenia 
applied  this  fuct  to  actual  practice ;  and  restored  ma- 
ny large  forest  and  iVuit  trees,  the  wood  of  which 
had  been  completely  decayed,  by  gradually  paring 
away  the  old  wood  and  bark,  and  by  then  excluding 
the  air  with  an  excellent  compoiitiou  contrived  fot 
that  purpose. 


Sect.  IV,     Buds. 


* 


No  part  of  the  vegetable  structure  has  beets  e* 
amined  with  more  accuracy  than  that  of  buds  {Gem' 
m(g)  from  the  time  of  the  faithful  and  dfJigent 
Grew,  to  that  of  the  discnminatmg  and  caudid 
Knight,  and  yet  it  is  very  singular  that  little 
was  known  of  their  physiology  until  the  experi- 
ments and  observations  of  the  last  gentleman  were 
made  public.  To  him,  therefore,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  our  most  valuable  knowledge  on  this 
subject. 

A  bud  is  that  part  which  **  contaiTW  the  rudiments  13 
of  a  plant,  or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while  in  m 
latent  state,  till  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, favour  their  evolution."  From  budt^ 
then,  an  entire  plant  may  be  produced,  if  placed  in 
favourable  circumstances,  or  only  a  branch,  or  leaves^ 
or  flowers.  We  can,  however,  reckon  no  more  than 
two  kinds,  those  that  produce  leaves,  and  those  that 
produce  flowers,  as  will  be  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
sequel.  There  is  the  closest  analogy  betw<»en  these 
organs  and  bulbs  ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  ^^  id 

some  others,  arrange  them  together.  Of  li  ill 

speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  the  origin  of 
the" former.  Practical  cultivators  mark  distinct  clwu 
racters  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  bud.  Those  that  pro- 
duce leaves  are  small,  long,  and  pointed  ;  the  flower 
buds,  again,  are  thick,  short,  and  round.  It  appears 
probable  that  some  unknown  agents  influence  the 
formation  either  of  flovincr-buds  or  of  leaf' buds,  or 
rather  that  some  circumstances  will  cause  the  evolu- 
tion of  either  of  them  from  the  same  bud.  A  fact 
recorded  in  the  Linnzan  Transactions  in  some  men- 
stire  favours  this  opinion.    The  Solandra  grandif(<xfu% 
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c  mtjvt  of  J«mikicm>  liid  been  lon^  eultirated  in  the 
.  Eagliali  ftoTCf,  ao4  propagated  by  means  of  cut* 
'  titigv  ;  bttt  none  of  the  planttever  displayed  any  ai^n* 
of  mjctificatiom    They  bad  been  always  well  guppU- 
ed   with  Mrater.     One  plant,  by  accident,  was  left 
without  being  watered  in  the  dry  stove  at  Kew  :  the 
:  coo^qtience  was,  that  the  branches  were  much  stunt- 
ed  in    their   growth*    and    flowers    were    produced. 
Tb^  experiment  hat  been  frequently  repeated  with 
iuccefs.     It  appears,  that  whatever  checks  the  luxu« 
nmce  of  the  leavest  tenda  to  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  §ecd$4 

For  the  purpose  of  converting  leaf-buds  into  flower- 
bttdiv  various  expedients  may  be  used  with  advan- 
U^  i  such  as  scoring  the  bark  to  the  wood  very 
deeply  with  a  knife,  twisting  a  wire  tightly  round  the 

>  0Ltmt  or  by  cutting  off  a  cylinder  of  the  bark,  and 
Itplarfnj;  it  with  a  bandage, 

I*  \   that  there  is  an  intermediate  species 

of  b  b  ret^uns  some  of  tlie  characters  of  each. 

>  A  ftnkin^  difference  has  been  noted  between  the 
klf  and  the  flower  buds;  the  6rst  may  be  removed 
with  impunity  from  its  original  situation,  and  placed 
in  tbc  earth,  where  it  will  vegetate  with  luxuriance  ; 
h«lt  tbc  last  ivniformly  dies.  Both  may  be  removed 
go  another  stock  with  success.  This  j>pcration  is 
caUed  buddings  or  inoculatioUt  and  is  well  known  to  gar- 
dcoers-  £ach  bud  may  be  considered  a  distinct  being, 
coiitaiiung  parts  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 
tree,  which,  when  favourably  situated,  wiU  dcvelope 
tbensclves,  and  form  a  plant  retaining  all  the  pecuHari- 
ttct  of  the  parent*  If  those  quahties  are  such  as  will  con* 
ilitutc  a  variety,  they  will  also  be  perpetuated ;  and  of 
lk»«we  have  many  familiar  examples  in  the  various  fruit 
mm  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  on  most  of 
irfaich,  budding  is  the  only  means  of  procuring  good 
frurt*  The  branch  formed  by  the  inoculated  bud 
abme  yield*  proper  fruit ;  nor  is  the  stock,  on  which 
tfcebiMlding  oas  been  performed,  in  the  least  degree  al- 
tered. The  crab,  on  which  the  finest  apple  has  been 
budded*  still  remains  a  crab  ;  thus  proviitg,  that  it 
tervet  merely  as  a  source  from  which  the  young  bud 
denfei  ita  nourishing  matter  i  although  it  is  highly 
probable,  from  the  differeQce  of  the  results,  that  that 
matter  undergoes  some  pecuhar  elaboration,  after 
Iraviog  the  v<;s»els  of  the  onginal  stock.  On  this 
priikople,  we  have  known  five  or  six  different  species 
pffruita  budded  on  one  tree,  and  which,  m  full  fruit, 

libited  a  suigular  and  beautiful   spectacle.     It  is 
^Mibte  to  say  how  a  bud  turn  from  one  tree,  and 
pQt  in  tli      *  r  anotlier  bud  iii  another  tree,  should 

becomr;  brartch»  producing  flowers  and  fruit 

id*  4   pertectioii  ;  but   attempts   have  been 

«a^.  c  the  varioUH  stt  pu  of  nature  tu  effecting 

her  iitpcriuc/nt*       '  -ly  it  ib  s;iid,  that  after  the 

fmh  n  J  J  hiTi  bet 'i  i  ntto  the  wound,  formed  by 

tb^  nother  bud, that  the  Cambium  unites 

tbr  '        .  Tn&a  connecting  medium  fur  the  vessels 

of  tbe  bud  and  tiie  tree,iind  thus  enables  the  vegetative 

rci^ioi'ur.n  t^-heiR-vet  nature rfquirea it.  Mr  Knight 
^vortby  of  record  ;  ^nd  he  states, 
that  -.  —  ^:  *.^...,^*d  organisation  m  it  k»  the  place 
wbere  the  titirrted  bud  fir^t  corner  into  contact  with 
tile  wutid  ut  the  •todtf  between  wijich  kne  and  the 
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bark  of  the  inserted  bud,  new  wood,  regularly  or-  ^^S^}^^* 
ganised,  is  generated.     Tliis  wood  possesses  ail  the  P»y*<oiosr* 
characteristics  of  that  from  which  the  bud  is  taken,  "^ 

without  any  apparent  mixture  with  the  character  of 
the  stock  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The  substance, 
which  is  called  the  mttluilar^  pTOcesA^  is  clearly  seen 
to  spring  from  the  bark,  and  to  terminate  at  the  line  of 
its  first  union  witli  the  stock/*  Mr  Knight  appears 
to  have  satisfactorily  estabhshed  the  position,  that 
each  individual  plant  (for  so  it  may  be  named,)  pro- 
duced by  budding,  has  a  determinate  period  of  exist'- 
ence.  This  fact  ejc plains  the  hitherto  inexplicable 
circumstance,  of  the  gradual  wearing  oat  of  several 
valuable  varieties  of  apples  and  pears,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  the  different  fruit  counties  of  England. 
Dr  Smith  menliot.s,  that  new  varieties  of  Cape  Oeta* 
niums  raised  from  seed,  in  some  of  our  green*houses, 
**  can  be  preservtrd,  by  cuttings,  for  a  few  successive 
seasons  only/'  Gardeners,  too,  know  well,  that 
many  of  the  most  hardy  perennial  plants  require  to  be 
frequently  removed  from  the  seed,  or  the  species 
would  become  e  vtinct.  Seeds,  therefore,  are  the  on* 
ly  source  from  which  permanent  reproduction  can  be 
obtaine<l  \  and  the  varieties  that  exist  among  seedling 
plants  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  parent ;  it  i» 
impossible  to  say  whence  they  do  derive  their  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  usual  position  of  bnds  is  in  the  ajillte  of  the  Posicioifc^' 
leaves,  except  in  the  genera  Afimosa^  GicdiUin^  and 
a  few  othf  rs.  The  buds  are  opposite  to  each  other 
when  the  branches  or  leaves  are  opposite,  alternate 
when  the  latter  are  alteniate,  and  terminal  when  the 
leaves  are  terminal.  In  those  plants  that  have  both 
opposite  and  alternate  leaves  or  branches,  the  bads 
arc  commonly  solitary. 

Various  forma  are  assumed  by  different  buds,  ac-  Ertem,il 
cording  to  those  of  the  contained  leaves ;  an  ad-  ^^'^^  ^"*^ 
rairable  adaptation  of  convenience  to  beauty  and  re*  ^^ov^^'^g* 
gularity  being  always  preserved.  Nature  has  given 
different  coverings  to  different  vegetable  productions, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  respective  cli- 
mates. In  northern  regions,  the  buds  are  almost  uni- 
formly clothed  with  acales,or  with  a  downy  substance; 
sometimes  tht-se  are  conjoined,  besides  being  coated 
with  a  resinous  matter.  The  horse  chesnut  is  a  good 
iUu»tratiou  of  large  well-furmed  buds.  By  means  of 
these  coverings,  the  young  bud  is  enabled  to  brave 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  reasons,  and  to  be  ready  to 
burst  forth  on  the  first  approach  of  spring.  This 
singular  power  of  retaining  its  vitality,  has  been  con* 
sidered  by  some  physiologists  as  the  distmctive  cha* 
racter  of  true  buds.  The  most  external  of  the  scalet 
are  dry  and  hard,  while  those  which  are  more  pro- 
tected from  the  mHucnce  of  the  weather,  are  soft  and 
«ucculcnt.  The  protection  afforded  to  the  bud,  by 
the  resinous  covering  whreh  occasionally  envelopes  it, 
is  well  shewn  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Take  a 
bud,  for  instance,  of  the  horse  diesnut,  and  close  the 
pan  which  has  been  just  separated  from  the  stock 
with  wax,  plunge  it  into  water,  and  it  will  remain 
there  without  undergoing  any  alteraaon  for  a  num^ 
ber  of  years. 

In  mild,  or  even  warm  coiantriet,  buds  have  no 
scales,  as  they  do  not  require  them.     ThoK  tms 
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that  fonn  an  exception  to  this  obaervation,  can  thrive 
ii^difTcrently  fn  any  climate;  bo  that  the  rule' holds  in 
all  distinct  cases.  The  scales  are  con&idcred  by  ma- 
ny aa  impcrFcct  leaves. 

The  internal  structure  of  buds  is  snid  not  to  differ, 
in  any  respect,  from  that  of  the  plumule,  pri  vioua  to 
Its  being  detached  from  ihe  seed.  Some  have  fan- 
cied, that  they  have  seen  the  nidim«nt8  of  every  part 
of  the  tree  concealed  in  the  bud  ;  and  Mr  Ferber  ex- 
presses high  delight  at  having  observed  in  the  buds 
of  the  Hejmtica  and  Pedkularis  vttfgaris,  yet  lying 
in  the  ground,  the  perfect  plant  of  the  future  ycir. 
We  are  much  inclined  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
9uch  ver)^  minute  observers,  and,  of  course,  are  inore 
willing  to  impute  any  errors  to  optical  deception, 
than  any  wish  to  mislead. 

The  bark  and  the  pith  have  been  generally  consider- 
edthejjourceof  thcbuds;  but iheingenious experiments 
of  Mr  Knight  have  set  aside  both  of  these  hypotheses, 
and  have  eslablishcdi  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  the 
science  will  permit,  the  doctrine,  that  they  derive  their 
origin  from  the  alburnous  portion  of  the  tree*  This 
gentleman  first  shewed,  that  they  do  not  originate  in 
the  pith  or  bark  ;  and  also,  that  Duhamel*8  opinion 
of  pre-existing  germs  being  their  source,  is  at  least 
improbable.  He  then  proves,  that  the  •*  alburnous 
vessels  at  their  termination  upwards,  invariably  join 
the  central  vest^els  ;  and  that  these  vessels,  which  ap- 
pear lo  derive  their  origin  from  tl)e  alburnous  tubes, 
convey  nutriment,  and  probably  give  existence  to  new 
buds  and  leaves.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  rising  sap  is  transferred  from  one  side 
tjf  a  wounded  tree  to  the  other,  that  the  alburnous 
tubes  possess  lateral,  as  well  as  terminal  orifices  :  and 
it  does  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  lateral  as  w^ell 
as  the  terminal  orilices  of  the  alburnous  tubes,  may 
possess  the  power  to  generate  central  vessels,  which 
vessels  evidently  feed,  if  they  do  not  give  existence  to 
the  reproduced  buds'  and  leaves.  And  therefore,  as 
the  preceding  experiments  appear  to  prove,  that 
the  buds  neitlier  spring  from  the  medulla  nor  the 
bark,  /  am  much  invlhted  to  bflin>e  that  they  are  ge- 
neraicri  by  centra!  vessel u  fvhich  spring  from  ihe  late' 
rat  orijtces  of  thr  alburtious  tubes/*  By  interrupt- 
ing the  circulation  in  the  alburnum,  buds  may  be  ar- 
tiucially  produced  ;  and  nature  has  provided  means  for 
their  reproduction,  in  those  casen  where  they  may 
have  been  accidentally  destroyed^  Several  curious 
facts  on  this  subject  may  be  obtained  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  potatoe,  which,  like  other  tuberous  roots, 
are  studded  with  them. 

Buds  of  all  kinds  are  formed  about  midsumraer  ; 
after  whicli  it  has  been  stated,  *'  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  pause  in  vegetation  for  about  a  fort- 
night." Darwin  imagined  that  a  store  of  nounshing 
matter  is  collected  during  that  period,  which  pro- 
duces the  apparent  pau»e.  The  seaaon  of  develope- 
ment  is  most  usually  that  of  the  spring,  when  nature 
seems  to  delight  in  new  products ;  it  is  then  that  the 
buds  are  evolved,  and  enter  upon  the  important  func- 
tions they  arc  destined  to  pertorm»  Nothing,  how 
ever,  is  kngw*n  of  these  funclionti  beyond  the  general 
result.  Branches,  leaves,  and  fiowers  are  produced 
by  buds;  but  what  are  the  particular  operH!oi»!i  by 
which  these  effects  arc  induced  I     The  answer  is  ea- 


sy, but  uneatisfactory.     Buda  trangpiiTf  and  in  alt  ^•'w^ 

hkehhood  produce  the  same  chemical  changes  on  the  f^y*^ 
atmosphere  with  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Sect*  V,     On  Leaves. 

Leaves  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  plants,  are  Leavii 
so  very  universal,  and  perform  such  important  offices 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  at  some  length  mto  an  account  of  them.  In- 
dependent of  the  various  valuable  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applicable,  there  are  few  vegetable  produc- 
tions more  truly  beautiful  The  richness  and  variety  of 
their  colours,  their  admirable  disposition  on  the 
branches,  the  variety  of  their  forms,  and  even  the 
shortness  of  their  existence,  contpbute  to  rank  them 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  Nature.  When, 
however,  we  examine  into  and  learn  thai  these  appa- 
rently simple  and  beautiful  organs  are  subservient  to 
the  great  end  of  vegetable  existence,  our  more  plea- 
surable sensations  are  converted  into  those  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder,  ♦ 

Leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  various  external  EtttraM 
characters  of  their  fonn  and  substance.  (Part  I.  form* 
Sect.  ii.  Art.  31.)  That  there  is  an  immense  variety 
in  all  these  respects  is  sufEciently  known  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  these  diversities  are  induced  is  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  these  varieties  of  form  in  leaves  are  destined  to  an- 
swer some  great  and  important  end,  although  we  have 
not  been  able^  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  Na- 
ture :  in  some,  however,  the  objects  are  so  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious,  that  the  mOst  indif- 
ferent observer  must  be  struck  with  them  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  Thus,  we  find  that  the  thick  succulent  leaf 
is  most  common  in  those  countrits,  where  a  scarcity 
of  water  prevails  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  thin  dry 
leaf  exists  where  water  is  abundant,  and  the  exhala- 
tions go  on  more  freely.  The  moat  common  colguit 
of  leaves  in  the  healthy  state  is  green  in  all  its  shades. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this— many  being  red,  brown, 
white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  even  black.  On  this  topic 
some  further  observations  shall  be  made  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  Section. 

Leaves  are  composed  of  cuticle,  parenchymatous  int« 
substance,  vessels  of  different  kinds,  and  are  common  suuc 
ly  covered  with  a  transparent  varnish.  The  inferior 
surface,  in  general,  is  rougher,  and  of  a  less  dark 
green  than  the  superior  one.  The  cuucle  abound-*  in 
pores,  although  they  are  not  discernible  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Mlrbel  indeed  says,  that  the 
largest  pores  are  on  the  under  surface  in  the  leaves  of 
trees,  but  on  both  the  under  and  upper  surfacts  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Thetie  pons  answer  a  Iwufold 
purpose,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  The  pidpy  mat- 
ter affords  the  colour  to  the  leaf.  The  vessels,  be* 
dides  the  pores,  are  conimualions  of  the  central  ve«- 
sels,  which  convey  the  sap  to  the  leaves,  and  those 
vessels  that  recohvey  that  fluid  to  the  bark  and  al- 
burnum. This  structure  may  be  well  seen,  either 
by  geniiy  remuvmg  the  external  covering,  and  by  mi- 
croscopical observation^?,  or  by  macerating  the  It  avc»^ 
and  then  iiepa rating  the  pulpy  matter  from  the  vascu- 
lar system.  Very  commonly  natural  -  of 
leaves  are  to  be  found,  and  they  b6autifuiv   -'-te 
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!h^  irrs»o.^f me fvt  of  vesiek  (See  RLXVII.Fi^.  S.) 
'  tliai  the  sole  use  f.' 
,  i  blossoms    from   rs  ■ 
roid*      i  III*  Ui.e   tl  Ifil   to  <i  cerlctiti  ex- 

Uiil  J  but  iIkjc  arc  n  great  and  import- 

lat  tiscftp  U'hich  shall  be  discussed  m  their  proper 
pbces.  All  tlie  particular  details  re«ipecting  the  form 
aiwl  structure  af  Icavcsi  are  to  be  found  m  Grew^a 
irorks,  i«  which  the  most  faithful  statements  are  af- 
fordedi  not  only  of  whatever  h  connected  with  thia 
iubtect,  bti'  •'  '^  every  point  of  vegetable  anatomy. 
icavcs  al,  radical,  or  those  attached  to 

t*^     *  "   "   'I.      1  I. Lit  modcof  attachment  is  not  always 
(see  Pdrt  I.  Sect,  ii.  Art,  31,)   and  it  ha^ 
I  lekctcd  as  a  distinctive  character.    To 

pectiltarity,  it  is  necessary  to  cxamiue 
_  b^ic  wjtli  great  care,  as  the  a 
:that  part  riftlieleaf*     Most  gc: 

S'  I.  Jl.)   are  the  meaub  \  and 

y^  iderably  in  form  and  din 

It  h<ti»  bctu  already  observed,  thai  bud*  produce 
leaTtS,  whic!i,   m  the  early  stages  of  tlicir  existence, 
la  ^'1  such  a  manncr«  as  to  occu> 

^  space ;  and  it  h  worthy  of 

puce,  that  this  arrangement  is  uniformly  the  same 
i  isidtviduals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  species 
the  fame  genus.     In  this  dormant  condition  they 
-,  imm  iln;  bud  uDtil  the  vital  principle  is  roused 
It  ,  by  the  return  of  the  season  best  suited  to 

lit  lans  I   In  our  temperate  climate,  that  season 

when  nature  seems  to  awaken  from  the 
"^ll^fx^p  ot  winter.  In  some  cases  the  flowers  precede 
tKc  leaves ;  but  more  commonly  the  reverse  of  thia 
takes  place^  In  tropical  regions,  vegetation  does  not 
appear  to  undergo  this  cessation,  and  new  leaves  are 
{brmed  api  without  the  regular  intervention  of 

b|»dii  at  i  A  period  of  the  year.     If  it  be  re* 

cciUri  plants  of  the  sam*  r 

•stUit  lievclnpi?  their  leav  , 

^fid  that  I  'Jim  thia  func- 

tion 31  ve;  _     rs  at  least  pro* 

ih  t  a  particular  temperature  is  requisite  for 

fc:.  ^  'CB,  Adjn&on  paid  much  attention  to  this 
rabject,  and  he  has  determined  that  the  same  tempe- 
ature  is  required  by  the  same  plant  on  all  occasions, 
iiLcthcT  the  season  be  early  or  late.  On  this  fact  he 
"  '  a  comparison  between  the  periods  of  ger- 
{r  3nd  of  producing  leaves,  by  which  the  far- 

*..  r  (ju«y  regulate  the  sowing  of  bis  diifercot  crops, 
V*naus  obtained  many  facts  relative  to  this  point 
Sweden,    and   ttas  treated  it   with  his   usual   vi- 

four,    in    the    Amceitiiaks  Acadeniicw,      It   would 
V  on,  in  every  country,  an  ex- 
T  .tions  of  this  kind.     Men  of 

:  jUicd  to  accuracy  of  observation, 
;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ild  be  no  less  interesting  to  the  pi  I  > 

ul  to  the   practical  cultivator,     h  ii 

DpoAcd  to  name  the  table  of  observations  thus  form- 
It  tlic    Calendar  uf  Fhrn^  which,  though  a  little 
Btastic,  would  answer  sulTiciently  well. 
After  the  bursting  of  the  buds  and  the  first  de- 
t  of  the  leaves,  their  gradual  increase  and 
..«ii  proceed  with  various  rapidity,  according 
Llbc  oature  of  the  plant  itselfi  and  according  to 


the  favourabkrve«s  of  the  climate  or  season.     During  VegetaUg 
"  ved  that  n»m>  [^^^j^^ 

^^  place  in  the      '^'^ 
v  parts  of  tht- 1  as   weU  as  in  tlie 

t  .juices  that  p:i  'i  that  organ  ;  but 

exclusive  or  those  changes,  there  arc  some  living  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  the  leaf,  so  singular  and  wonder- 
ful, that  we  shall  premise  our  account  of  the  parti- 
cular functions,  by  a  sketch  of  them. 

The  first  and  most  rcm.irkable  of  all  the  living  Irritability^ 
phenomena  of  the  leaf,  is  i*     !"'^'MnuTV,  whicli 
has  been  noticed  in  a  pn  i.     This  pro* 

pcrty  is  iiit"'     ^'■■\-   in   uli  it:.  ••^■-'■— con- 

sidered as  r  1   link  bt  l  iied 

k:      *  bnat^>ry  ot  ;Hi  iwn  tiupuvni  ac- 

tl'  By  irntabiiityt   we  mean  that  Definition^ 

'  ,  when  acted  upon  by 
ucc  an  action  of  tho^ 
paiU  m  whivli   Jt  is  uUi! Tci.t,  and  in  this   sense  we 
must  be  undi-r»tuv>d  \thcnever  w*  make  use  of  thia 
1'  •  courbc  4jf  the  pj  cle*     Leaves,  General 

1  y  those  that  are  ^  u,  txlubit  this  l^wt, 

phenomenon  in  a  very  singular  degree  \  sometimes  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  sometimes  when 
placed  in  novel  fiit nations  for  the  purposes  of  eiperi- 
ment.  Each  plant  that  displays  a  marked  irrilabilit^^ 
appears  more  especially  affected  by  particular  hiu 
mull ;  so  that  some  which  exhibit  the  most  singular 
degree  of  this  quality,  are  perfectly  unaffected  by  any 
stimulus,  except  that  which  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  nature  to  attain  the  especial  object :— a 
proof  to  our  minds,  that  wc  have  only  a  faint  glimpse 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Great  Author  of  Nature,  or 
even  of  those  general  laws  by  wluch  He  regulates 
the  operation  of  animated  beings.  It  is  rendered  p^,^  actc^ 
tolerably  certain,  by  the  experiments  o£  Calandrini,  ^xu 
that  the  display  of  irritabihty  in  the  natural  course 
of  vegetation  is  owing,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  to  the  leaf  itaelf,  and  not  to  the  foot-stalk. 
This  gentleman  suspended  vine  leaves  by  a  thready 
after  having  previously  separated  them  from  tfie  irine 
itself,  and  he  found  that  they  turned  round  to  the 
ligltt  as  they  would  have  done  bad  they  not  been  se- 
parated from  the  stem.  Leaves  will  become  accus-  infl„en^^ 
tomed  to  particular  stimuli,  and  will  cease  to  be  af-  of  hubii. 
fccled  by  them.  M.  Gerardrn  relates,  that  the  cele- 
brated Desfonlaines  conveyed  in  a  carnage  a  plant  of 
the  Mimoifa  senitiUva,  which  is  so  remarkable  Ikir 
this  property,  as  to  derive  its  specific  name  from  it| 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  coach,  and  tltat  the 
first  effect  of  the  violent  motion  of  the  carriage  was 
to  induce  the  dosing  of  the  leaves,  but  after  some 
time,  no  collapse  of  the  leaves  took  place,  although 
the  motion  continued  with  equal  violence. 

Gerardin  records  a  most  smgular  fact  relative  to  sj^g^iijif 
the  Mitnojta  seaskixTat  which  he  consident  inexplicable,  czceptioo. 
**  I  have  seen,'*  says  he,  **  in  one  of  my  public  ex- 
ercises, in  the  central  school  of  Vosges,  and  many 
were  present  besides  myself,  a  young  lady,  who  did 
not  know  this  plant*  on  whom  several  of  those  plea- 
santries, so  agreeable  in  society,  were  passed,  that 
was  urged  to  place  her  hand  on  it;  after  some  hesi- 
tation, but  being  assured  that  no  evil  would  result 
from  the  experiment^  she  passed  her  hand  ixnth  some 
force  over  the  plant  which  I  had  presented  lo  her. 
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without  the  least  effect  being  produced  on  a  single 
leaflet.  Extremely  surprised  at  this  circumstance 
which  I  had  then  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  I  re- 
quested another  lady  to  make  a  similar  attempt,  and 
immediately  all  the  leaflets  contracted."  The  expe- 
riment was  repeated  by  the  first  lady  with  the  same 
resuh  as  in  the  former  trial.  Probably  this  fact  might 
be  resolved,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  resolved,  by 
its  being  referred  to  a  difference  in  the  electrical 
states  of  the  two  individuals  who  made  the  experi- 
ments; but  as  the  solution  would  be  as  inexplicable 
as  the  fact  itself,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
it,  and  avowing  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  cause 
which  produces  so  extraordinary  an  effect. 

The  causes  inducing  the  contractions  of  different 
plants,  and  of  the  same  plant,  are  very  numerous*  A 
touch  of  the  hand,  a  scratch,  heat,  cold,  stronr  smells, 
tnd  many  other  stimuli  produce  this  effect.  By  these 
means  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  plants 
possessing  irritability  in  perfection,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  Mimosa  sensiUoa  has  been  generally  select- 
-ed»  Some  stimuli  seem,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
destined  to  produce  certain  determinate  effects  in 
certain  plants,  and  are  therefore  applied  by  natural 
means  ;  others  again  appear  to  have  merely  an  acci- 
dental influences  Thus,  the  Porliera  ht^grmnetricaf 
a  South  American  shrub,  contracts  its  feathery  leaves 
on  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  which  it  indicates 
with  unerring  certainty.  The  leaves  of  the  OnocUa 
semibilisi  a  species  of  North  American  Filix,  when 
unfolding  themseUTS,  shrink  on  the  least  touch.  The 
Mimosa  semitiva,  so  frequently  mentioned,  is  affected 
by  almost  every  means  that  can  be  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dioneea  muscipula  does  not  close  its 
singularly  constructed  leaves  until  some  animal  has 
entered  into  itc  boaom,  nor  does  it  open  until  all  mo« 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  confined  insect  has  ceased, 
Analogoirs  facts  have  been  observed  connected  with 
the  genus  Droseray  which  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  this  island. 

The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  all  those  plants, 
whicli  appear  not  to  be  affected  by  any  specific  agent 
for  some  definite  event,  is  the  Hedi/samm  g^ran*^  a 
native  of  Bengal,  which  is  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses. It  has  trifoliate  leaves,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  larger  than  the  two  others  ;  they  are  all  at- 
tached t»y  articulations  to  a  common  foot*stalk.  The 
eentral  leaflet  remains  immoveable  in  a  horizontal 
position  during  the  day,  and  close  to  the  foot- stalk 
during  the  niglit ;  the  two  smaller  ones  unceasingly 
•describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  ascending  of  more  ra- 
pid than  the  descending  motion.  If  the  regular  mo- 
lion  be  interrupted,  as  soon  as  it  recommences,  it  goes 
on  with  increased  vigour,  and  at  length  gradually 
^ubsidci  into  its  more  natural  movements.  Many 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  ad- 
dttced^  if  our  limtti  permitted  ui  to  cnltrgc  on 
it* 

Liiffht  has  a  very  powerful  influence  on  vegetation, 
the  chief  part  of  which  will  be  better  discussed  in 
treating  of  it  as  a  chemical  agent.  We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  it  also  produces  a  very  striking  effect  on 
the  irritabihty  of  leaves  j  plants  being  uniformly  ob- 
fervcd  to  present  their  leaves  to  the  side  on  which 
the  largest  quantity  of  light  b  to  be  found.     This 


fact  is  daily  exemplified  in  hot4iou^l  ftnd  en  whIIa.    Vi 
The  experiment  can  be  easily  made  with  a  common  ^h; 
geranium,  Or  any  of  those  plants   that  arc  usually 
placed  in  windows ^  by  reversing  their  usual  position, 
in  a  short  time  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  have  turn- 
ed completely  round  to  the  window. 

Some  ingenious  philosophers  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  turning  round  of  the  leaves  of  plants 
when  placed  in  unnatural  eituations;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  influence  of  light,  the  agency  of  heat  and 
moisture  have  been  called  in,  and  very  probably,  in 
some  cases,  they  may  act  conjointly,  though  it  it 
highly  improbable  that  this  happens  in  every  in- 
stance. Bonnet  supposed  that  the  two  last  mention* 
ed  causes  were  the  aole  agents,  and  attempted  to  pro- 
duce their  effects  by  artificial  means ;  and  ne  is  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  exciting  motion  in  leaves  by  alter* 
nately  presenting  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron  to  the  su- 
perior surface,  and  a  moistened  sponge  to  the  under 
side*  Whence  he  concluded  that  the  former  became 
hardened  by  heat  like  parchment,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter contracted  with  moisture.  To  give  still  greater 
weight  to  this  hypothesis,  he  constructed  an  artificial 
leafof  parchment,  of  linen,  and  of  brass  wire,  whicht 
on  being  exposed  to  heat  and  moisure,  displayed*  the 
eamc  phenomena  with  the  leaves  of  the  Acacia.  Thii 
is  all  very  pretty  hypothesis,  but  there  is  little  coik 
fideuce  to  be  placed  in  it.  It  may  be  considered  a 
philosopher's  waking  dream. 

The  time  necessary  to  restore  any  plant  on  which 
any  experiment  has  been  made  by  touching,  or  any 
other  means,  varies  in  proportion  to  its  vigour,  and 
probably  according  to  many  other  circumstance* 
which  are  yet  unknown  to  us* 

Many  plants  close  their  leaves  at  a  certain  period  Slu^ 
of  the  day,  and  open  them  at  another  regular  period : 
this  may  be  seen  in  any  garden  at  night ;  but  it  ta 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  Mimosa  stftsitivat  the 
tamarind  tree,  and  many  others,  but  more  especially 
those  of  pinnated  leguminous  plants.  This  periodical 
folding  of  the  leaves  has  been  caDed  by  Linnaeus  the 
sleep  of  plants,  and  the  term  is  now  generally  used^ 
in  Bpite  of  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  againtt 
it*  If  we  examine  it  accurately,  there  will  be  found 
little  or  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  on  account  of  the 
implied  analogy  ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
this  folding  oT  the  leaves  may,  as  Dr  Smith  expretsei 
it,  **  be  useful  to  the  vegetable  constitution,  at 
real  sleep  is  to  the  animal."  This  particular  state 
of  the  leaves  also  protects  the  flowers  from  the 
dew.  The  phenomena  of  sleep  were  first  noti* 
ccd  by  Garcias,  in  the  tamarind  tree,  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  Indies;  but  the  determination  of  the 
general  fact  was  reserved  for  the  illustrious  father  of 
scientific  botany*  The  discovery  was  accidental, 
though  a  less  curious  mind  than  that  of  Linnjeui 
would  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  which  led 
to  it.  Having  reared  a  few  plants  of  the  LpotuSf 
the  seeds  of  which  he  had  received  from  Sau* 
vages,  he  remarked  in  the  morning  a  pair  of  very 
thriving  flowers,  which  disappeared  at  night.  They, 
however,  reappeared  the  following  day,  which 
excited  Linnzus'  attention,  and  he  commenced  hit 
nightly  examinations,  by  which  he  ascertained  many 
oAhe  most  valuable  facu  that  we  now  possettt  T|ie 
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deep  of  pUntI  dispkyft  itself  differenily  in  different 
*  pbmtSf  that  h  to  say,  according  to  the  arTangcment 
of  tlie  leaves ;  9o  that  in  some  ihey  are  applied  to 
eadi  other^  in  othert  to  the  stem,  and  so  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarities  of  the  respective  plants* 
Mirbel  has  been  at  tlic  pains  of  classifying  the  modes 
ol  the  sleep  of  plants^  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded 
ill  giting  a  very  important  aspect  to  the  enunciation 
of  I  simple  fact. 

Such  is    a  rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  points 
ktiovm  with  respect  to  this  phenomenon  :    little  is 
lo  be  learned  from  books  respecting  it*  and  muck 
(rosQ  narure.     It  is  therefore  not  a  little  astoniahing, 
tliat  CO  philosopher^   possessing    opportunities  and 
ktsure,  should  have  prosecuted  the  inquiry  still  far- 
ihier  than  it  ha«  hitherto  been.      Notwithstanding 
the  ivant  of  facts,  solutions  of  the  difficulties  have 
abaitiided.     Bonnet's  hypothesis  has  been  exteod- 
td  to  explain   it ;   and   maitr  other   suppositions, 
fl|«ally  unsatisfactory,   have  Decn  advanced.     Lin- 
iim»  dbought  that  it  was  induced  by  the  absence  of 
tight.    HiU  pushed  this  opinion  still  further,  and  en* 
desvoured  to  estabiiih  it  by  some  plausible  experi. 
ineiits.    Decandollc  has  still  more  recently  made  some 
expermients  on  the  Mimota  pudka^  which  render  the 
omnxon    probable :    He    lighted    up    a   dark   cave 
With  lamps,  in   which  he  had  placed  the  plant  at 
iDidiiight ;  the  leaves  expanded,  and  in  the  following 
day  they  closed,  on  extinguishing  the  light.    He  did 
ikot  mcceed  in  his  attempts  to  induce  the  same  re- 
pnlta  in  otiier  plants  oi  an  equally  irritable  habit. 
Thia  fbldtng  up  of  the  leaves,  or  sleep,  appears  to  be 
dK  fctolt  of  certain  actions  of  other  causes  on  the 
irritability  of  the  plant,  and  among  these  causes  light 
mppears  to  maintain  a  very  high  rank.     The  various 
Hrmg  phenomena  of  every  vegetable  give  force  to 
theie  suppositions ;  but  the  mode  of  action  is  be- 
fosA  our  reach :  we  must  be  satisfied  with  learning 
the  general  laws  by  which  nature  conducts  her  ope- 
ncioDa* 
I  of  the       At  the  faH  of  the  leaf  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  state   of  the   irritability  of  the   plant,  we 
thall  detail  the  leading  facts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  it  in  this  place.     It  is  fanuliar  to 
all,  that,  about  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  leaves  of 
all  annual  and  of  many  perennial  plants,  gradually 
lorn  their  vigour,  change  their  colour,  and  having 
thetr  vital  powers  completely  exhausted,  at  length 
art  separated  from  the  parent  branch.     The  singular 
▼iriety  of  colour  exhibited  in  a  grove  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  constitutes  one  of  the  splendid  objects  of 
an  autumnal  landscape.     Many  trees  do  not  shed 
ther  leaves  at  the  usual  season  :  among  these  is  the 
oskp  tn  which  this  event  does  not  take  place  until  the 
tprag  f  others,  again,  which  are  called  evergreens, 
ttMiarf^  their  foliage  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  a 
net  wilieh  Mirbel  has  endeavoured  to  explain,  by 
ftiUftJTOO^iniz  that  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  under  ordi- 
jmrj  nets,    depends   on   the  retention   of 

caroor:.  __  ^  ^jid  water  \  he  then  supposes  that  the 
Icftvet  of  most  evergreens  contain  resin,  and  that  this 
rcMA  having  a  peculiar  afHnity  for  the  constituents  of 
water  and  carbonic  acid,  absorbs  them,  and  thus  pre- 
▼mil  thejr  evil  eff^ects. 
Jo  general,  the  treei  that  push  forth  their  leavca 


very  early,  lose  them  proportionaity  soon.     There  Vcfwabli 
are,  however,   exceptions  to  this  rule,  us  in  t^ie  ci*^^  rhyiiulog 
of  the  Elder^  though  one  of  llic  earhcst  !»i  producvog, 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  losing  them. 

Thi;j  phenomenon  is  supposed  by  Dr  Smith  to  be  Explmjp 
a  mere  sloughing  of  diseased  or  wuia-uut  pari. :— ^tioa. 
an  hypothesis  so  simple,  and  containing  so  nearly 
the  simple  expression  of  the  fact,  that  few  will  con- 
tend against  it.  Mirbel  has  given  a  more  bbuurvd 
explanation,  which  appear*,  to  us  to  blend,  without 
sufEciently  marking  the  boundaries,  facts  with  r»pi- 
nions, — an  error  that  cannot  be  too  scduk'USly  avoid- 
ed in  every  species  of  physiological  research.  Ac- 
cording to  this  physiologial,  there  is  a  very  free 
communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  and 
those  of  the  iibcr^  so  that  fluids  pass  from  each  of 
these  into  the  others  without  diflSculty,  and  the  foot- 
stalk is  very  6rmly  attached  to  the  bark  ;  bur  a  hud 
is  formed  at  the  base  of  the  foot-stalk,  the  lihir  be- 
comes denser,  the  foot*stalk  is  protruded  Irom  its 
situation  by  the  growing  bud,  the  vessels  become 
hard,  the  leaf  ceases  to  receive  flutds,  and  to  expire. 
It  then  falls  olf,  and  undergoes  decomj>ostt)on* 

A  strong  analogy  has   been  suppo5<?d  lo  exist  be-  Analogy 
twccn  the  leaves   of   trees  and   tneir  roots,  because  herwecn 
both  of  them  take  up  fluids,  and  give  out  certain  other  ^^^^"  ***» 
fluids.    Some  have  fancied  the  analogy  to  be  so  com*        ** 
pleie,  as  to  authorise  leaves  being  called  aeriattoou  j 
an  idea  too  whimsical  to  be  entertained  fur  a  moment* 

It   is   a   certain   fact,    that  the  leaves  of   plants  A\nom^ 
will    both    receive    and    give    out    aqueous    fluid*  tion. 
The  experiments  of  Bonnet  are  among  the   most  sa- 
tisfactory on  this  subject.     By  a   very  complete  se- 
ries of  experiments,  he  determined   the  relative  vi- 
gour with  which  this  function  is  carried  by  the  tw« 
broad  surfaces  of  each  leaf,  and  also  the  relative  vi- 
gour with  which  it  is  carried  on  in  diflfcrcfit  kinds  of 
leaves ;   and  ft  is  curious  to  examine  the  results  with 
which  he  has  presented  the  world.     His  experiments 
were   made  on  the  leaves    of    fourteen    herbaceous 
plants,  and  on   those  of  sixteen  trees,  which  were 
laid  upon  the  surface  of  water.     Six  of  the  former, 
Arum  macuialumy  Pftaseolus  vulgaris^  the  sun-fluwer, 
spinach,  and  the  small  mallow,  (probably  Malva  ro- 
htndi folia)   lived   equally  well  when  cither  surface 
was  applied  to  the  water.    Six  others,  plantain,  white 
mullein,  the  great  mallow,  (probably  M,  s^hesfrrs)^ 
the  nettle,  cockscomb,  and  purple  leaved  amarantn, 
lived  longest  with  their  upper  surface  to  the  water. 
The    proportion   of  the  time  which  each    of  these 
leaves  lived  with  the   different  surfaces  exposed,  va- 
ried much  in  the  different  species.     The  Marvel  of 
Peru,  and  Balm,  were  the  two  remaining  herbaceous 
plants  on   which  Bonnet  made  his  experiments,  and 
they  throve  with  their  upper  surfaces  on  the  water. 
Of  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  those  of  the  Lilac  and  Ai- 
pen    lived   equally    well  in  all    situations  j    all    the 
others,  but  most  remarkably  those  of  the  white  mul- 
berry tree,  succeeded  decidedly  best  with  their  under 
surfaces  laid  on  the  water.     The  vine,  the  poplar, 
and  the  walnut,  died  when  laid  on  their  upper  sur- 
faces in  water,  as  soon  as  when  altogether  deprived 
of  that  fluid.    It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  facts, 
that   leaves  are   furnished  with  organs  that  absorb 
fltrids  ceceswry  for  their  support  f  aud  we  learn  front 
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them  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to  water  recent* 
ly  moved  plants,  cuttiogSi  grafts,  and  buds,  in  order 
to  support  hTe. 

Leaves  not  only  absorb,  but  also  transpire  fluids 
to  a  considerable  extent.  This  function  has  been  caU 
led  the  perspiration  of  leaves,  and  has  been  consider- 
ed similar  to  that  of  the  animal  economy  :  the 
effects  in  both  being  evident  to  our  senses.  Hales 
and  Musschenbroeck  gave  the  first  satisfactory 
information  on  this  subject.  The  humidity  that  ap- 
pears on  leaves,  until  the  time  of  Musschenbroeck^ 
was  considered  a  mere  condensed  earthy  exhala- 
tion. This  philosopher  ascertained  its  real  nature. 
Hales  cxteaded  these  inquiries,  and  determined  the 
precise  quantity  of  water  given  out  by  several  plants. 
His  experiment*  were  made  on  the  vine,  the  annual 
aun-flower,  the  cabbage,  and  some  other  plants,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  given  in  almost  evei-y  introductory 
work  on  botany,  to  which  we  must  refer. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  influences  very  much 
the  rapidity  of  perspiration,  as  is  well  known  to  prac- 
tical botanists  and  gardeners.  Succulent  plants  per- 
spire sparingly ;  and  evergreens,  though  not  genemlly 
succulent,  yield  very  litUe  moisture.  The  thin  leaves 
yield  most  perspired  imatter;  the  example  of  tlie 
most  excessive  perspiration  being  in  a  tree  whose 
leaves  are  remarkably  thin.  It  is  the  cornelian  cher- 
ry, (  CormtA  jnnscula,)  which  Duhamel  states  to  throw 
out,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  quantity 
of  fluid  equal  to  twice  its  own  weight ;  a  quantity 
almost  inconcei\'able. 

Aquatic  and  bog  plants  seem  to  perspire  much  more 
copiously  than  any  others.  This  corresponds  with 
their  absorbing  powerSi  and  is  probably  owing  to 
tjicir  extreme  vascularity.  The  genus  Ni^mphwa,  and 
the  genus  Potamogeton^  are  examples  which  are  known 
to  every  on^.  The  genus  Sarraccma^  and  the  Nrpeit- 
thcs  duiiUaioria^  are  also  well  known  to  botanists, 
and  liave  long  attracted  notice  from  the  singularity  of 
their  economy,  which  has  puzzled  all  that  have  pre- 
tended to  understand  it.  The  leaves  of  the  former 
of  these  genera  is  so  constructed,  as  effectually  to 
exclude  the  rain  from  the  hollow  contained  by  them, 
and  yet  that  cavity  always  contains  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, which  the  plant  must  certainly  secrete.  Dr 
Smith  conjecttures,  that  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
food  of  an  insect  of  the  Sphex  or  Ichneumon  kind ; 
and  that  the  gas  evolved  from  the  dead  fiies  there 
deposited  may  be  beneficial  to  the  plant.  This  may 
be,  but  we  liuvc  no  proof  of  its  actually  being  the 
case.  The  k-aves  of  the  Nepentfirs  disiUlaiorin  form 
1i  close  shut  tube,  containing  an  ounce  or  two  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  secreted  through  the  foot-stalk  of  the 
leaf.  In  this  cavity  a  smaU  tquiliu  or  shrimp,  first 
xlcscribcd  by  Rumphiua,  lives  and  thrives,  while  eve- 
ry other  irticct  thut  enters  it  dies.  The  same  ex- 
planation given  uf  the  Sarracenia  Jias  been  also  ap- 
plied to  Uiis  plant.  And  it  may  be  correct  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  is,  in  so  fur  a.i  it  considers  the 
tmaU  it^secti  as  the  food  of  the  fihrimp. 

The  fluid  pcropired  is  fftid  to  resemble  sap 
in  all  it«  sensible  *<  <' - 'tifi,  except  in  sooEie 
cxceptioos.       It  is    ;  however,   that   there 

arc    some    importam     uiitucnces,    although     they 
cpnot  be  detected  hy  our  present  chemical  tests* 
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This  pure  fluid  it  not  the  sole  matter  whicU  the 
leaves  give  out.  A  saccharine  matter  has  been  ob» 
served  on  the  leaves  of  orange  trees ;  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter on  those  of  the  lime  tree ;  and  a  resinous  matter 
on  those  of  the  poplar,  and  of  the  CisUis  crdicus* 
Manna  has  been  scraped  off  the  leaves  of  the  Frdiimi^^ 
Omits;  and  a  highly  inflammable  gas  is  secreted  by 
the  Dickmnus  atiuu  Occasionally  a  kind  of  honey 
dew  is  excreted  by  l!ie  leaves  when  the  plant  is  in  aa. 
unhealthy  state.  Wax  has  been  gathered  from  the 
leaves  of  Rosemary. 

There  is  another  class  of  operations  performed  by  Changeic 
the  leaf,  which  merits  and  has  obtained  much  careful  *"i 
examination,  and  which  has  opened  a  field,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  for  most  brilliant  specu- 
lations. The  phenomena  to  which  we  allude,  are 
those  chemical  effects  which  arc  induced  by  leaves 
on  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  and  the  influence  o£ 
light  and  heat  in  promoting  those  effects,  as  well  ms 
some  others  which  we  shall  come  afterwards  to  notice. 
The  particular  organs  of  the  plant  concenied  in  these, 
operations  have  not  hitherto  been  completely  discover*-, 
ed,  although  much  important  knowledge  has  been  3t- 
tained  ¥vith  regard  to  their  effects  within  a  very  few 
years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  powers  of 
life  have  full  scope  in  these,  and  in  all  the  other  ve- 
getable functions  pciformed  during  its  life.  What- 
ever difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  tlic. 
influence  of  light  and  heat  on  the  leaf,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  air  is  indispensibly  necessary  for  its 
existence.  Tkis  fact,  as  well  as  the  relative  influence 
of  the  leaf  on  the  air,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hales, 
Duhamel,  Knight,  and  others,  in  the  most  ample 
and  satisfactory  manner.  It  having  been  once  deter- 
mined that  air  is  required  for  vegetation,  the  next  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  are,  what  portion  of  the  atmospherical 
air  is  employed  ;  whether  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it  is 
consumed ;  and  what  are  the  agents  engaged  in  con* 
ducting  the  procesSi  Philosophers  have  eagerly 
sought  for  solutions  of  these  inquiries;  and  we  find. 
the  illustrious  names  of  Scheele,  Priestley,  Ingen- 
housz,  Saussure  junior ^  Senebier,  Davy,  Perceval, 
Henry,  and  Ellis,  among  those  that  distinguished 
themselves  by  prosecuting  this  department  of  vege- 
table physiology  with  unwearied  zeal- 

Dr  Priestley  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  ^P^ 
action  of  leaves  on  the  atmosphere  ;  and  he  drew  the  ^'^ 
conclusion  which  has  been  most  generally  adopted 
by  succeeding  chemists,  that  they  possess  the  power 
of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  of^  emitting  oxygen 
gas.  This  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  vigour  wjth 
which  vegetation  will  go  on  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  disappears,  and 
oxygen  is  developed,  logenhousz,  it  is  generally, 
thought,  has  established,  that  the  oxygeft  gas  is 
emitted  by  the  leaves  \  aiad  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
decomposition  uf  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  pareo* 
chymatous  substance  of  the  leaf,  furnished  the  emit* 
ted  gas,  the  whole  of  which,  however,  was  not  dis- 
engaged, but  a  part  retained.  It  is  also  stated,  that  ^] 
a  small  portion  of  azote  is  emitted.  It  is  also  re- 
marked, that  this  absorption,  decompositioni  and 
emission,  take  place  only  in  the  light.  And  it  is  also 
the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  leaves  of  plants  dar- 
ing the  day  give  out  moisture^  absorb  CfU-bouic  acid 
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ffiif  Hud  fffntt  oxygen  gas  and  azote ;  and  that  dur- 
•  ifjg  the  night  they  absorb  moisture,  give  out  carbo- 
nic acid  gsj,  and  absorb  oxygen  gas. 

From  a  view  of  tbe  above  statement,  Dr  Priestley 
deduced  the  opinion  of  the  purification  of  the  atmo- 
ipHere  by  means  of  plants  |  an  opinion  which  at  first 
teeiecd  «o  consonant  wiih  the  order  and  simplicity  of 
naiure,  that  it  was  generally  adopt ed^  without  a  &uf- 
fi  '  if  the  facts,  until  Mr  Ellis's  In- 

c  : on  and  Rt^spiration  were  laid  be- 

f  This  genth'mau  has  the  rare  merit 

r-  y  arrd  deltb^'rately  ascertained  the  va- 

lu'  :      t     ^         -;  :        ]  fact,  by  hiii  own  expe- 

ri'-T-c,  ■:,!«]  u<  b-ji\r\^  fj'"ivrfj:d  and  expoBed  the  errors 
of  hh  predecessors,  with  the  candour,  liberahty,  and 
BCtitene^s  which  characterise  the  genuine  student  of 
nature.  After  a  most  laborious  and  careful  set  of 
eitT.-nmf-Tvt8  on  myrtles,  beans,  willows,  and  other 
I  r   Ellis  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion, 

•^  .  .  ;  exygen  gai  of  the  atmosphere  it  convert- 
evd  into  ^^:irbi  uic  acid  gas  by  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  aitd  that  the  bulk  of  the  latter  gaa  nearly  or 
tsactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  former ;  and 
tonfteauently,  they**  (the  cicperiment&)  "demonstrate 
tlitt  inc  air  is  detcrioniled  by  the  growth  of  plants, 
IB  the  same  manner  as  by  the  germination  of  seeds^ 
md  that  uo  piirt  of  the  oxygenous  portion  of  the  at- 
ino«phere  combines  with  the  substance  of  the  plant.*' 
He  nhn  derives  a  very  strong  argument  from  the  an- 
T.'  -ructtire  of  the  leaf :  there  is  no  proof  of 

t-  ce  of  vessels  peculiarly  fitted  for  absorb- 

ing carbonic  acid  gas  ;  nor  is  it  probable,  that  those 
calculated  for  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  the 
trircubting  fluids  can  by  any  means  receive  an  extra- 
oeom  fluid  ;  nor  can  it  be  received  by  the  exhaling 
pores,  as  tlat  would  involve  the  impossibility  of  one 
organ  performing  two  distinct  functions  at  the  same 
time.  The  commoo  absorbents  cannot  be  suppostd 
to  recdiie  it,  as  they,  too,  are  otherwise  employed. 
If»  then,  this  absorption  is  not  carried  on  by  any 
living  action,  can  it  be  the  result  of  chemical  affini 
tjt  This  also  is  improbable  ;  for  if  it  be  the  con- 
•eqoence  of  chemical  agency,  all  the  laws  of  chemis* 
try  rauit  be  violated,  as  the  structure  of  the  leaf  pre- 
jntable  obstacles  to  their  action.  The 
i  cc  from  which  is,  that  the  carbonic 
funned  exteriorly  to  the  j^urface  of  the 
Tjt  of  the  very  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
are  a  few  of  the  positive  argu- 
1  .lis  urges  with  much  force  in  sup- 
of  his  opinion  ;  besides  these,  he  analyses  tne 
t'TTrrrts  ki.,\  (jpifiioiu  of  Priestley,  Scheele,  In- 
iise,  Sentbier,  and  Saus^ure  ;  and 
V  i..e  results  obtained  by  them  coiicur 
ibe  same  poMlion  that  he  supports  ; 
iu>uig  fully  and  8atisfacti»rily  shewn  that 
ijc  acid  gas  is  formed  during  the  process  of 
i  in  the  shade,  be  proceeds  to  point  out,  as 
I  source  tf  error,  the  neglect  of  the  differ 
Tis  earned  on  in  the  sunshine  and 
he  states  the  distinction  so  can- 
»c^  *uid  ckurly,  that  we  shall  use  his  own  words ; 
Ft*  m  ihr  fait^  which  have  now  been  stated,  we 
Ft  vegetate  in  sunshji.e,  re- 

i  oxygen  gas  ;  and  that. 


by  the  act  of  vegetation,  they  confitantly  change  this 
oxygen  into  carbonic  ?.dd.  Wc  farther  learn,  t 
carbonic  acid  cnteri  plants,  both  with  the  fluids  wli.. .. 
they  absorb,  and  also,  under  certain  c  ire  urns  lanceu, 
in  an  elastic  form  ;  that  this  acid  eas  is  conveyed  lo 
the  leaves,  and  is  there  dccompoBcd  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  the  plant  and  of  solar  light ;  and  that  it  k 
from  this  source  alone,  that  the  oxygen  gas  afforded 
by  plants  is*  derived-  It  likewise  iip pea r»»  that  thi§ 
operation  of  affording  oxygen  is  not  properly  a  vege- 
tative fuuctibn,  but  only  a  subordinate  office,  accum* 
plislied  by  thir  direct  agr^icy  of  th**  $t.m  ;  that  it  is 
carried  on  m  the  cellular  or  ^  is  struc* 

ture,  and  not  in  the  vaacolar  b;  jf ;  and 

that  it  may,  atid  does  exbt  with  that  function  by 
which  oxygen  b  consumed,  and  which  is  essential  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when 
plants  are  made  to  grow  in  closed  vessels  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  oxygen  gas  which  is  consumed  by  the 
funclidn  of  vegetation,  is  again  restored  by  the  dc* 
composition  ofiheacid  that  is  formed,  and  no  changCi 
thert'fore,  appears  to  be  effected  in  the  composition 
of  the  air.  But  in  situations,  where  the  direct  agency 
of  light  is  excluded,  no  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  is  perceptible,  and  the  air,  therefore,  soon  be- 
comes unfit  to  sustain  vegetation.  In  its  general  na« 
ture  and  effects,  therefore,  the  function  of  vegetation 
is  precisely  the  same  in  sunshine  and  in  the  shade ; 
for  oxygen  gas  is  alike  necessary  in  both  situations, 
and  is  in  a  similar  manner  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  Under  direct  exposure  to  the  solar  rays,  how- 
ever, this  acid  gas  is  again  decomposed,  and  its  oxy- 
gen is  restored  to  the  atmosphere ;  while,  in  the  shadcj 
no  such  operation  takes  place,  aod  the  air,  therefore^ 
remains  permanently  depraved. 

"  But  farther,  it  also  appears,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  oxygen  is  entirely  confined  to  the  leaves  and 
other  green  parts  of  plants ;  and  that  the  (lowers,  the 
fruits,  the  stems  aud  n>ots  of  vegetables,  both  ia 
suikbhine  aud  in  the  shade,  convert  always  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  air  into  carbonic  acid." 

It  has  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  majiy,  aiid 
particularly  with  M*  Theodore  De  Saussune,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  necessary  for  healthy  vegetation ; 
and  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  determine  it.  Mr  Ellia  has  analysed  the  reason* 
i tigs  deduced  from  those  instituted  by  M.  DeSaui- 
sure  with  great  address,  ajid  has  given  d  mo4t  am- 
ple confutation  of  the  inferences  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman from  his  own  premises  ;  and  further,  he  has 
detailed  some  experiments  made  by  himself,  which 
corroborate  his  opinions.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not take  even  a  rapid  lurvey  of  the  ing^^nious  reason- 
ings employed  by  Mr  Ellis :  the  general  conclusion 
however  is,  that  vegetation  owes  its  perfection  to 
oxygen  gas,  and  not  to  carbonic  acid  gas;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  this  acid  is  iujunou^  to  vegetable  life, 
unless  decomposed  **  l>y  the  agency  of  solar  light/* 
In  thai  case,  indeed,  tlie  osy^va  produced  front  the 
decomposed  carbonic  acid  i*  I  *    su  that  vcge* 

tat  ion  will  go  on  in  a  pure  t  :l»  contaimug 

not  more  than  r  :W  P*^^  ^^  carboiiic  «4Cid. 

I^eaves  have  bten  ^apposed  tg  |^ossess  the  property 
of  decomposing  water  as  well  as  carb^iiiic  acid,  v,hen 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun  i  and  Bertholict  has 
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inferred,  that  a  portitio  of  the  apparent  oxygen  it 
derived  from  the  water,  while  the  hydrogen,  with 
the  cJirbon  (of  the  decomposed  carbonic  acid ),  forns 
the  iw  flammable  parts  of  the  plant*  This  hypothc&ift 
is  ingenious,  and  has  received  some  support  from 
Saussure's  experiments.  But  many  objections  may 
be  urged  against  it  j  so  that,  without  farther  proof  of 
jtf  correctness  than  we  at  present  have,  we  must 
unite  with  Mr  Elhs  in  rejecting  it. 

We  have  in  a  former  part  hinted  at  the  supposed 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  plants. 
The  beauty  of  the  idea  has  led  many  to  adopt  it, 
without  investigating  its  truth ;  and  Mr  Elli»  has 
here,  too,  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  ;— he  asserts, 
that  the  means  supposed  to  effect  such  great  ends 
arc  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  although  there  are 
certainly  some  means  by  which  the  air  is  freed  of  the 
noxious  ingredients  derived  from  vegetation,  gerrai- 
nation,  and  respiration,  yet  the  present  state  of  che- 
mical science  does  not  permit  us  to  say  what  they 
are»  Mr  Ellis  meets,  with  energy,  the  cavils  of 
those  who  may  urge  the  doctrine  of  this  purifying 
process  as  necessary  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  wisdonii  of  Providence.  "  It 
behoves  us,"  says  he,  "to  employ  no  ordinary  por- 
tion of  dehcacy  and  caution  in  pronouncing  on  the 
general  plans  and  purposes  of  Providence,  from  the 
little  and  paitial  views  of  nature,  which  at  preseat 
we  are  permitted  to  take,  lest,  in  the  effervescence 
of  our  zeal,  we  degrade  the  wisdom  we  pretend  to 
exalt,  and  pervert  the  designs  of  the  gooduesa  we 
profess  to  revere/' 

TJie  colouration  of  plants  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obscure  branches 
of  phybiological  research,  Humboldt  attributes  the 
green  colours  of  leaves  to  the  agency  of  hydro* 
gen,  because  he  had  observed  some  plants  retain 
their  green  colour  in  mines.  Saussure,  however, 
could  not  increase  the  green  of  plants  by  means  of 
hydrogen.  Humboldt  also  ascribed  the  white  co- 
lour to  oxygen,  which  seems  to  be  erroneous,  as  this 
03|ygen  existed  in  a  state  of  combination  previous 
to  its  being  made  apparent,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  proved  to  produce  this  white  colour.  SenebJer'^ 
phlogistic  hypothesis  is  unworthy  of  detailed  no- 
tice. His  subsequent  opinions  respecting  the  ope- 
ration of  carbon,  do  not  seem  to  be  better  founded. 
This  philosopher,  as  well  as  Berthollet,  determined 
many  important  facts.  There  is  a  very  evident  con- 
nexion between  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  the  green  colour  of  Uaves,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  following  reeults.  Green  leaves  only  yield  oxygen 
gas  ;  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  leaf  is  the 
•eat  of  decomposition  of  the  gas^  and  of  the  green 
colour  ;  the  colouration  will  take  place  in  leaves  se- 
parated from  the  stem,  so  that  there  can  be  no  living 
action  in  them;  consequently  the  colouration  is  inde* 
pcndtiit  of  the  hfe  of  the  plant. 

It  appears  from  the  various  experiments  of  Ber- 
thollet, Senebier,  and  others,  that  solutions  of  the 
colourable  parts  of  leaves  arc  rendered  red  or  green 
according  to  the  predominance  of  acid  or  alkaline 
matter ;  but  eimilar  tffeLts  will  be  also  induced  on 
entire  leaves.  Etiolated  leaves,  and  those  reddened 
by  ytgCf  past  into  greea  lo  alkaline  fluids  *,  tho^  that 


are  yellow  from  decomposition  become  brown  in  the 
sime  circumstances,    Elhs  observed,  that  if  the  green 
colour  had  been  previously  affected  by  the  action  of 
water,    that  alkalies  did  not   restore  it.     On   then 
facts   this  physiologist  ventures  to  presume,   '*  thl 
these   same  agents   (acids  and  alkalies)  if  pre^ent^ 
will   exert  a  similar  action   oo  leaves  during   the' 
growth/* 

He  first  establishes  the  existence  of  a  large  auaii»j 
tity  ef  alkaline  matter  in  the  leaves,  and  then  snev 
that  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  its  sub 
sequent  decomposition,    render  the  alkali  predon 
nant,  and  consequently  better  5ttcd  to  exert  its  spe 
cific  influence  **  on  the  colourable  juices  of  the  plantt'i 
which  produces  the  green  colour  of  the  leaf.     S^' 
that,  according  to  Mr  Ellis's  views,  the  decompott- 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid  answers  two  purposes,  the 
production  of  oxygen  gas  and  the  formation  of  the 
green  colour. 

If  the  green  colour  depend  on  the  predominancy  of 
alkali,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  white 
colour  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  it,     Senebier**  cSf  , 
peri  men  ts  support  this  supposition,  and  his  resol 
have  been  confirmed   by  Davy  and   others,      Thifl 
whiteness  of  coluur  will  continue  so  long  as  the  acid 
abounds  ;  and  accordingly  w^e  find,  that  plants  grow#j 
iiig  in  the  shade  are  etiolated,  or  devoid  of  the  gree 
hue,  until  they  are  placed  in  the  full  sunshine.     Tli 
various  shades  of  colour  exliibited  by  different  leav 
immediately  before  their  fall  are  affected  by  an 
causes,  and  consequently  are  explicable  on  the 
principles.     In  the  same  way,  too,  the  variegation* 
different  leaves  may  be  resolved,  or  at  least  the  agent 
that  produced  them  may  be  pointed  out.    The  moi 
in  which  these  effects  are  induced,  Mr  Ellis  does  na 
attempt  to  detail,  being   satisfied  with  tlie  gene 
fact.     It  would  open  a  field  of  interesting  inqutryy 
to  examine,  with  care,    the  gradual  changes  fro 
green  to  white,  with  all  the  intermediate  and  coll 
teral  varieties  of  colour;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  i 
the  course  of  such  researches,  many  valuable  facCiM 
would  dcvelope  themselves,  and  thus  lend  more  clear- 
ly to  elucidate  this  branch  of  vegetable  physiology. 

The  necessary  agency  of  light  in  promoting  the  ch§ 
colouration  of  plants,  has  been  made  sufficiently  eri-  ag 
dent  in  the  preceding  detail ;  but  it  yet  remains  to  hf  h 
be  determined  in  what  manner  it  exerts  this  agency | 
a  question  of  much  dehcacy  and  difficulty.     Adopts 
ing    Mr  Davy's   notions    respecting   the   nature 
electrical   agency,    Mr  Ellis  has  instituted  an  aoa« 
logy  between  the  chemical  agencies  of  this  fluid  and 
of  the  solar  ray,  supposing  that  the  action  of  ca* 
Ion  fie    rays  corrcspoads  with  that  of  the    positive 
electricity,  ajid   that  that  of  the  deoxydizing  rayg 
correspund    with    that    of    the    negative    electricii 
ty ;    the    former   promoting   combination,  and    the 
latter    decomposition.      After    a    full    examinatJOE 
of  the  facts  and   opinions  that   are   maintained   oa^, 
the   subject   of  colouration,   the  foUowng   are    fail  ^ 
general  conclusions,      **  We    may   observe,    in   thfl 
first  place,  that,  by   the   chemical   agency  of  thii 
subtile    matter,    the    saline    compounds    of    plant 
are    decomposed,    and   the   acid  and   alkaline    n.at 
ter,   thus   developed,   combine    with  the  colourabk 
juices  of  the  vegetable.    In  consequence  of  thio « 
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I'ejrrtible  the  same  «padix.     M.  Hubert  also  determined,  that 
^|*Tf^[2I' ^^^  exterior  surface  of  the  spadices  produced  the 
•    ^   same  remarkable  eflfect,  as  well  as  that  the  contact  of 
the  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its  production.     Mr 
Hunter,  who  ranks  so  deservedly  high  as  a  physiolo- 
gist, made  many  experiments  to  determine  the  heat 
of  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  appear  quite  satisfacto- 
ry.    Schoepf,  too,  made  several  experiments  with 
similar  views,  but  without  obtaining  any  thing  deci- 
sive.    The  recent  observations  of  M.  M.  Lamarck 
and  Senebier  on  the  Arum  maculatumf  shew  satisfac- 
torily, that  much  heat  is  evolved  by  that  plant  at  the 
period  of  fecundation. 
Poivier  of        Plants  also  possess  a  power  of  resisting  high  de- 
remtiBg      grees  of  heat.     "  Sonnerat,"  to  repeat  the  words  of 
^^' ,         Willdenow,  «  discovered  in  the  island  of  Luconia  a 
rivulet,  the  water  of  which  is  so  hot,  that  a  thermo* 
meter  immersed  in  it  rose  to  174°  Fahrenheit.   Swal- 
lows, when  flying  seven  feet  over  it,  dropped  down 
motionless.    Nothwithstanding  this  heat,  he  observed 
on  its  banks  two  species  of  Aspalaihu&i  and  the  Vitex 
mgmu  castiUf  which,  with  their  roots,  swept  the  wa- 
ter.   In  the  Island  of  Tanna,  Messrs  Forsters  founid 
the  ground  near  a  volcano  as  hot  as  210^  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  the  same  time  covered  with  flowers." 

Dt  Smith  ascribes  the  pemidpus  effects  of  cold, 
on  opening  buds,  to  **  the  increased  susceptibility  of 
the  vital  principle,  after  it  has  been  revived  by  the 
warmth  of  sprine.'' 
Production  The  manner  m  which  this  heat  is  produced,  is  a 
#f.  heat.  curious  subject  of  speculation,  and  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  tracing  the  general  fact»  on  which  alone  a 
theory  can  be  safely  founded.  It  has  been  shewn, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Arum  cordifbUum,  that  carbo- 
nic acid  is  formed,  and  that  the  heat-forming  power 
is  confined  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  spadices. 
Trom  these,  and  other  facts,  Mr  Ellis  deduces  the 
following  conclusions:  **  That  the  oxygen  gas  of 
the  air  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  by  carbon  ex- 
haled by  the  living  plant,  whereby  the  greater  part 
<^f  the  specific  caloric  of  that  gas  is  disengaged.  It  is 
to  this  change  of  composition  in  the  air,  and  conse- 
quent extrication  of  its  heat,  that  the  increased  tem- 
perature observed  in  plants,  during  their  vegetation, 
IS  to  be  ascribed/'  These  conclusions  are  unques- 
tionable, when  applied  to  certain  stages  of  vegeta- 
tion*. Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  from  the  con- 
tradictory results  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
of  the  permanent  production  of  heat  in  vegetables ; 
but,  from  the  facts  previously  stated,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  that  not  only  a  certain  portion  of  heat  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  Iife»  but  that 
an  uniformity  of  temperature  is  maintained  by  means 
of  natural  processes  goin^  on  in  the  plant  itself.  We 
haye  here  given  the  particular  facts  relative  to  this 
subject,  because  the  discussion  of  the  changes  effect- 
ed on  the  air  by  vegetables,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  leaves  than  that  of  any 
•ther  part ;  it  must,  however,  be  steadily  kept  in 
mind,  that  similar  actions  go  oh  in  all  parts,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  same  effects,  tending  to  the 
tame  end,  are  also  carried  on  vrith  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  efi^icnt  prgan. 


Sect.  VI.  ^  Fructification, 


V 

Pi 
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Tbs  mode  of  inflorescence  is  extremely  various  in  ^ 
different  plants,  and  sometimes  forms  beautiful  dia- 
tinctive  characters.  The  cause  of  these  variatioiis  it 
as  unknown  as  that  of  the  diversities  of  form  amon^ 
animals.  The  fructification  of  plants  next  comes  un- 
der review.  The  definitions  of  the  separate  parta  hare 
been  already  given,  (Art.  59—68  inclusive,  Sect.  iL 
Part  I.)  Linnseus  has  defined  the  whole  io  theTol* 
lowing  terms :  **  Fructificatio  vegetabilium  pars  tem- 
poraria,  generatione  dicata,  antiquum  terminans,  no- 
vum incipiens."  The  parts  that  composie  the  fruc- 
tification are  the  flowers  and  the  fruit ;  each  of  which 
contains  distinct  and  separate  organs,  which  we  shall 
first  describe,  and.  then  give  a  short  cdcetch  of  the  pe- 
culiar functions  of  each.  The  flower  consists  of  the 
calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamen  or  stamens,  the  pistil 
OP  pistils;  and  each  of  these  contains  other  paitSf 
that  receive  appropriate  names. 

The  calyx  or  flower-cup  is  always  present  in  all  Ca 
perfect  flowers,  and  is  correctly  the  external  cover- 
ing of  the  flower,  (Plate  LXIX.  Figs.  20,  22,  27,  p, 
SO,  SS«)     There  are  various  kinds  of  flower-caps,  u 
(Art.  61.  Sect.  ii.  Part.  I.)  each  of  which»  in  turn,  Fi| 
exhibits  much  variety  of  character.  .  Linnseus  adopt-  ^ 
ed  the  opinion,  that  this  organ  proceeded  from  the 
bark.    The  celebrated  Jussieu  has  embraced  the  aame 
opinion  ;  but,  though  ingenious,  it  is  devoid  of  proof. 
It  appears  probable,  that  its  chief  use  is  to  protect  Ui 
the  flower,  where  it  exists ;  and  it  may^so,  as  Dr 
Smith  supposes,  "  often  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  strength'  of  the  stalk,  which  supports  it  as  the 
leaves  do  that  portion  of  branch  below  them."    The 
calyx^  when  green,  acts  on  the  air  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  leaves  do;    It  also  absorbs  and  transpires  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  corolla  lies  within  the  calyx,  envcloi^ing  the^Cc 
generative  organs  of  the  plant,  and  constituting  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  flower.     Its  colour  is  various* 
even  in  plants  of  the  same  species :  The  delicate  blue 
of  the  common  speedwell,  the  rich  glow  of  tike  i 


and  blushing  tin?e  of  the  pink,  are  familiar  to  every 
one.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  .per 
tal  or  petals,  and  the  nectary,  (Art.  62,  63,  M. 
Sect.  ii.  Part.  I. )  The  former  ol  these  exhibits  a 
rich  variety  of  colours,  and  may  be.  either  simple  or 
monopetalous,  or  compound  or  polypetalous.  Each 
of  these  varieties  a?ain  have  other  parts,  which  are 
sufficiently  defined  m  the  terminology.  The  forms 
of  the  corolla  are  so  diversified,  that  some  botanists 
have  founded  systems  of  classification  on  them,  (See 
History  o/'Botany.)  The  internal  structure  of  the 
corolla  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  organs,  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  contained  colouring  matter,  wkich# 
according  to  Mr  Ellis,  is  influenced,  and  produced 
by  the  same  agents  that  affect  the  leaf.  Little  is  l^ 
known  of  the  uses  of  this  beautiful  organ.  It  pro- 
bably afibrds  protection  to  the  more  delicate  parts 
of  the  flower,  and  may,  as  Linnasus  conjectured, 
•serve  to  waft  the  flower  up  and  down  in  the  atr,  to 
promote  the  reciprocal  agency  of  the  stamens  and 
pistils.     Sprengel  has  shewn,  that  the  corollas  of 
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Vd  ttAbk  aijd  the  blosaams  do  oot  appear  till  autttmn  |  **  but  a 
Phy»iaU>fy.  j^^^>  examiniitit.n  will  readily  ascertain,  tfiat  the  seed' 
^  ^'  bud  ftjnncd  in  autumn  is  the  very  same  which  comes 
to  maturity  in  the  following  spring." — <*  A  pine 
apple,**  adds  this  agreeable  wriier,  **  was  once  very 
unexpectedly  cited  to  me  a*  an  instance  of  fruit  be- 
ing fi^rnKd  before  the  flower,  because  the  green 
fruity  in  that  instanre  as  in  naany  others,  is  almost 
fully  gTOwn  bw-fore  the  flower?  expand.  The  seeds ^ 
kon^evrr,  tie  esseiwe  of  the  Jruil^  are  orJi/  in  fwi- 
hri/o  (if  this  jH^rind;  Just  as  in  the  gcrmen  of  an 
apple  bloRSOTT./*  All  flowers  are  furnished  vriih  both 
»tjmcn«  ^ind  pistils,  in  tlie  same  individual,  t>r  in 
two  distinct  individuals  of  the  same  species.  This 
Uct  h>B  been  ascertained  in  the  most  minute  ex- 
annp!eF«  e7ea  in  roosfes,  which  were  long  supposed 
atnomalous.  Fernis  fprm  the  only  apparent  excep- 
tion I  and  it  is  highly  probable,  from  genera!  ana- 
Jo  py,  that  the^e  parts,  though  still  concealed,  ha%'e 
*x»stencc  in  that  order.  Although  plants  have 
sometimes  abortive  stamens,  and  barren  pistils,  yet 
the  whole  will  not  be  found  to  be  unproductive  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number 
to  accomplish  the  prop,igation  of  the  species.  Na- 
ture, too,  aJmiraSfy  provides  for  the  commixture  of 
the  pollen  with  the  fluid  covering  the  stigma,  by  a 
synchronous  operation  of  the  parts  lheni3d\c3,  or  by 
other  agents  to  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  most  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  necessary  agency  of  the  stamen 
an  the  pistil  for  the  pniductitm  of  the  perfect  fruit, 
i%  afforded  by  the  very  well  known  experiment, 
*'  made  in  lTi9  upon  a  palm  tree  at  BL-rlin,  which, 
f«»r  want  of  pollen,  had  never  brought  any  fruit  to 
perfection,  A  branch  of  barren  flowers  was  sent  by 
the  post  from  Lcip&ic,  twenty  German  miles  distant, 
and  suspended  over  the  pistils.  Consequently  abun- 
dance of  fruit  was  ripened,  and  many  young  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds."  Linnaius  further  encoun- 
tered all  the  cavils  and  objections  of  his  opponents, 
by  accurate  and  satisfactory  experiments ;  But,  as  is 
the  case  too  commonly  in  philosophical  warfare,  he 
refuted,  but  could  not  always  silence  clamour. 

It  w*as  urged  by  Pontedera  and  Tourncfort,  that 
the  pollen  was  a  mere  excrement  j  but  various  argu- 
ments were  adduced  agamst  this  opinion  as  well  as 
I  lie  other,  %vhich  was  also  entertained  by  these  philo- 
^o pliers,  of  the  circulation  from  the  stamens  of  a  cer- 
,  taiu  s<:'ci\:ltd  something  to  the  seeds;  but  Linnarus 
decided  both  points  by  experiment.  *'  He  removed 
the  a*»thcrs  from  a  flower  of  Glauciiim  phvcniciumt 
ctrippiflg  off  the  rest  of  that  day's  blossoms.  An- 
iQther  morning  he  repeated  the  same  practice,  only 
«prit^kling[  the  stigma  of  that  blossom,  which  he  had 
la^t  deprived  of  its  own  stamens,  with  the  pollen  from 
another.  The  flower  first  mutilated  produced  no 
fruit,  but  the  second  afforded  very  perfect  seed*  My 
jdesignt"  says  Linna:u8L  **  was  to  prevent  any  one  in 
future  from  believing,  that  the  removal  of  the  anthers 
from  a  flower  was  in  iCbdf  capable  of  rendering  the 
germcn  abortive." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  stamens  are  always 
shorter  than  the  pistils  in  drooping  flowers,  and  long- 
er in  erect  ones.  Evidently  detitincd  to  favour  the 
, influence  of  the  pollen. 

Many  other  curious  and  beautiful  means  are  em> 
t> 


ployed,  to  promote  the  due  application  of  the  poUeA 
to  tlic  Stigma.    In  some  plants,  such  as  the  Panmtmit 
the  stamens  successively  lean  over  the  stigma,  and  de- 
posit the  polkn.    Others  have  a  spontaneous  motion. 
Others  are  connected  by   a  membrane,  which  coix*  i 
tracts  or  dilates  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo* 
sphere.     Other  stamens  possess  a  considerable  elas* 
ticity,  by   which  means  the  pollen  is  projected  upoi^ 
the  stigma.     In  other  flowers,  the  germ  en  has  a  coa«| 
Giderable  curvature  endo^'ed  with   an  elasticity,  that 
brings    it  into  contact  with  the  stamens.     The  sta 
mens  of  the  Barberry  possess  a  high  degree  of  irrita^ 
bility,  which  has  been  very  particularly  described  hy^ 
Dr  Smith  and  Mrs  Ibbetson,  and,  by  means  of  tliat 
property,  the  ends  of  vegetation  are  attained- 

**  In  this"  flower,  says  I>r  Smith,  "  the  six  sta^ 
mens,  spreading  moderately,  are  sheltered  under  the 
concave  lips  of  the  petals,  till  some  extraneous  body, 
as  the  feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect,  iii  search  of  honey, 
touches  the  itincr  part  of  each  filament  near  the  bot- 
tom. The  irritability  of  that  part  is  such,  that  tli^ 
filament  immediately  contracts  there,  and,  consc- 
qutfutly,  strikes  its  anther,  full  of  pollen,  against  the 
stigma.  Any  other  part  of  the  filament  may  be 
touched  without  this  cfft»ct,  provided  no  concusaioi^ 
be  given  to  the  whole.  After  a  while  the  flbroent'l 
retires  gradually,  and  may  again  be  stimulated  j  and 
when  each  petal,  with  its  annexed  lilamentf  is  fallen 
to  the  ground,  the  latter,  on  being  touchedj  shews  j 
much  sensibihty  as  ever." 

The  economy  of  aquatic  plants  is  beautifully  adapt- 
ed to  the  same  purpose.  Many  of  them  lie  beneath 
ll»e  surfact  of  the  water  until  the  flowering  seasoui 
when  they  shoot  forth  their  flowering  spikes,  so  that 
the  flowers  are  completely  exposed  above  the  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  formed,  it  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  rising  and  falling,  opening  and  closing  of 
the  nymphiea,  is  known  to  all  that  have  been  in  the 
habits  of  observing  that  plant  ;  and  the  i'aUsncria 
sjnmlis  (Plate  LXXIV,)  exhibits  some  beautiful] 
phenomena  of  the  same  kind-  1 

This  plant  grows  in  ditches  in  Italy,  and  its  fer- 
tile flowers  grow  on  spiral  stalks,  which,  by  uncoil* 
ing,  allow  the  flowers  to  rise  to  the  surface,  wherf  g 
they  expand.  Barren  flowers  arc,  during  this  tmM 
formed  at  the  bottom,  on  a  distinct  root,  and  rise  a 
so  to  the  surface  in  great  abundance.  By  this  meajii] 
the  pollen  is  scattered  over  the  first  flowers,  whicl%J 
after  impregnation,  sink,  and  the  fruit  reaches  xnatuZ^ 
rity  at  the  bottom. 

Insects  are  very  frequently  the  agents  of  the  ferti-* 
lization  of  the  stigma,  Koelreuter  and  SpreogiT 
have  made  many  valuable  observations  on  thi«  fact 
The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  had  both  leisure  anj 
patience  enough  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  ig 
sects  perform  the  office  of  impregnation.  He  found 
that  various  species  of  bees,  and  many  flying  insect 
are  employed  ;  and  he  furti^er  learnt,  that  some  flov 
er&  have  insects  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  objei 
of  the  animal  is  to  obtain  honey,  and  while  in  queg 
of  it,  his  hairy  body  collects  the  pollen  from  the  ma' 
flower,  and  communicates  its  influence  to  the  fema 
during  some  subsequent  searcli.  It  is  not  a  litt 
singular,  that  those  insects  which  are  not  confined 
a  particular  species,  fix  upon  one  species  during  the' 
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coune  of  each  d«f  . 


In  swcK  fltiwen  ^i  require  their 
d  in  Micl)  a  Eituation  at 
tb^cntrsDCc  of  thi  .   3$  not  only  to  exclude 

vtrtf  but  n\5o  to  cump^i  all  insects  lliat  enter  it  to 
pin  over  the  etamcui*  The  intervention  of  insert 5 
»  •wflfubrly  diaphyed  in  ih^  .irisiolfx^ftia  i  ■ 
tlie  iuwcr  of  which  always  rctnaitib  it.  an  o 
tioOfSod  thi  slamtns  art  ^horirr  than  the  pistil.  1  he 
c<^itK/-.nii'i^Ci'  18,  that  the  p:i!leo  filU  to  the  bottom  of 
1  ;  A^d  if  in$ecr»  be  excluded  by  tnr«ins  of 

lU.*,  v;-^c  ,  ihc  flower  does  not  yield  fruit-  Frc 
qomtly  tc)0»  n&  a  parlictilar  incect,  [Ttpalfi  jKHm* 
ccnta)*  which  is  fiOTretixnes  wanting,  p«Hurm«i  this 
office,  the  8ume  abortive  efrt*ct«  occur.  Many jpartJ- 
culari  are  recorded  of  the  means  by  which  chiterrut 
tn^ecU  accomplieh  these  ends.  The  sketch  which 
«pt  hive  giveiif  is  sufficient  to  give  ai)  idea  of  their 

To  protect  the  pollen  from  moisture,  which  it  hatt 
been   liirited  «  peculiarly  noxious,  a«  it  hui^tit  the 

grtini  of  polkn  if  applied  previous  to  the  maturity 
ofik^  different  parts  of  the  flower,  flowers  frld  their 
MaU,  or  dnx^p  when  moisture  prevaiU.  The  droop. 
injc;  of  the  flower  occurs  in  the  Otitanthns^  l^ntcnjitm^ 
ffiiiilana^  and  others.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
owmg'  to  the  weight  of  moisture,  as  the  fruit,  though 
much  heavier,  remains  erect.  Tlic  closing  of  the 
AntsgaUis  i»  so  remarkable,  as  to  have  obtained  for 
that  flower  the  "Epithet  of  tlie  poor  man's  weather 
gU&Si.  Liimctus  remarked,  that  they  lose  this  delicate 
fCBsibility  after  the  anthers  have  done  their  duty, 
«es  Such  aie  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Many  hypothe* 
icf  hare  been  formed  to  explain  their  reciprocal  agen- 
cies, and  the  advocates  of  each  has  urged  a  host  of 
afguments  tu  support  of  his  opinion — and  it  may  fair- 
ly be  saidi  that  each  has  argued  with  equal  truth. 
T  -^me  of  Ejf  'ir  of  the  mixture  of  the 

:  ed  from  .  and  the  stigma,  seems 

tl  ^  ;  r   hiible,  ai.d  ihat  which  ha»  received  the 

6t:  nrt  from  est pcrimcnt*  Koelreuter,  by  fe- 

i  male  flower  of  onespecics  o^ Stcotiana^ 

\  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 

J  rid  plant,  retaining  some  of  the  cha- 

r-  1  of  its  panats,  but   resembling  neither 

of  them  exactly*  This  is  a  curious  subject,  and  pro- 
fftiMTS  to  reward  very  richly  those  who  may  feel  dispo- 
M-d  to  prosecute  such  inquiries- 

\Ve  nciw  come  to  the  productions  of  the  combined 
agency  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  receives  the 
grneral  name  of  fruit.  AH  the  pecuharitica  have  been 
detailed  in  the  first  Section  of  this  Part,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  add  any  thing  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
til  TEiiiflNoLoGY,  (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.)  The 
liftet  of  the  diSerent  kinds  of  seed  vessels  are  obvious- 
ly lo  protect  the  young  seed  until  the  period  should 
airivtf  when  it  is  to  enter  upon  a  new  class  of  func- 
tioiit.  The  colouration  of  fruit  seems  also  to  depend 
Of]  the  nine  causes  tliat  influetice  the  cotoars  of  leaves 
and  dowerst  which  have  been  already  detailed  as  am- 
ply as  our  limits  would  permit. 

The  fall  of  the  fruit  does  not  take  place,  when  the 
pUfll  ii  IreahJiy,  until  it  is  fully  ripe.  At  that  pe- 
riod the  designs  of  nature  are  fulfilled  j  and  as  it  cca- 
iri  iD  rcc|utrc  Qourishment,  by  a  law  uf  v^'getatiou 


tilt  i?es«ek  gradually  lose  thei?  vigour,  at  last  di<f,  the 

stalks  h^e  awiv,  and llie  fruit  fiJls,  whdc  the  branch  [; 
on  which  it  flourished  retains  its  vigour  and  energy 
uaimpairtd* 

S8€T*  Vn.     Gtneral  Summary. 

We  have  oow  traced  the  plant  through  all  its  gra-  Geueral 
datioas,  from  fia  embrj-o  state  to  that  of  its  complete  »aittmary, 
fonnation.  We  have  seen  it  gradually  ascending 
from  the  mo^t  imperfect  rudmicnts,  and  ultimately 
attaining  a  magnitude  unknown  among  other  organ « 
iscd  bodies,  in  its  most  perfect  state*  the  tree 
consists  of  separate,  solid  parts,  pervaded  by  regu- 
larly orgjoisej  vessels.  These  vessels  we  have  found 
are  not  distinct  from  each  other,  but  form  a  conti* 
nuous  series  of  central  and  alburnous  vessels,  which 
terminate  in  the  leaf,  whence  other  vessels,  that  re- 
ceive the  name  of  cortical  vessels,  turu  through  the 
b^rk.  Each  of  these  parts  and  vessels  of  trees,  we 
have  learned,  perform  a  series  of  determinate  fuac* 
tions.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  view  them  in  the  re- 
lations which  they  bear  to  each  other.  But  before 
we  can  eifect  this  in  a  satisfactory  m;inner,  it  is  neces* 
gar)'  that  we  should  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  supplies  the  plant  with 
nourishment  i  the  nature  of  the  fluids  which  exist  iu 
it ;  whether  a  circulation  i^  carried  on,  and  in  what 
manner ;  and  lastly,  we  shall  learn  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  the  various  changes  effected 
by  the  operations  that  arc  known  to  go  on.  We 
shall  then  be  enabled  to  take  as  complete  a  view  of 
the  vegetable  economy  as  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  will  permit  \  and  although  such  a  survey 
will  rather  shew  the  imperfection,  than  any  real  pro* 
grcssof  our  investigations  in  vegetable  physics,  yetiL 
may  be  useful,  in  so  f^ar  aa  it  may  excite  some  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  ihocc  who  now  believe  that  little  re* 
mains  for  the  exerciJic  of  tiilcnt*  Ingenious  men  have 
long  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  food  by  which  plants  are  nourished^ 
and  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  very  little  they  have 
done  in  their  inqu idea.  And  although  thecause  of  their 
want  of  success  appears  very  obvious,  as  it  has  esca- 
ped so  many,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  make  a  few 
observations   respecting  it*     Almost  every  philoso* 

Eher  that  has  engaged  in  physiological  researches, 
as  received  some  previous  impressions  in  favour  of  a 
particular  branch  of  science,  and  his  particular  views 
on  that  subject,  have  too  generally  determined  hifl 
physiological  speculations.  Thus  the  mechanical 
philosopher  fancies,  that  every  function  of  organised 
beings  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mechanical  agents  ; 
while  the  chemist,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  such 
meant  inadmissible,  and  refers  every  phenomenon  to 
the  agents  of  his  science — ^both  of  them  forgetting, 
that  there  is  a  certain  unknown  something  which  we 
call  life,  that  maintains  a  marked  and  important  char 
ractcr  in  the  hving  economy,  and  which  must  influ- 
ence, at  least  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved,  every 
operation  that  is  performed  either  in  the  animal  or 
the  vegetable.  A  neglect  of  this  principle  has  often 
led  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of  our  species  t^. 
attempt  what  others  more  cautious,  though  posscs^^ 
sing  less  real  genius,  hive  shunned. 
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Veg*t}*bTc       Tbe  simple  fact  of  th<?  Incrfaw  of  vegetables,  is  a 
Php^ologv.  sufficient  proof  that  ?«omc  food  i« received  into  its  sys- 
r   »d^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  earliest  period  of  its  existence.    What- 
ever this  food  may  be,  it  scrmp*  in  tlu'  6r*i  instance, 
10  be  derived  from  ihc  cotylcdoDS  of  the  seed,  and  ^• 
terwards  from  the  stirrotindin^^iJ,   Jj  is  also  proba- 
ble, that  earbcTi  is  inc  cniefmatcrial ;  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  prepared  and  transmJttf  a  is  not  quite 
6o  obviouB.     Water,  it  is  wcU  known,  is  necessary  for 
vegetation ;  and  it  hai  therefore  been  considered  by 
^at>ue.         some  as  the  lolc  food  of  plant*.   Some  experiments  of 
Van   Hrlmpnt  seemed  to  support  this  opinion  ;  but 
wore  recent  ob?ei-val!ons  have  shewn  il»eir  insiifficicn- 
cy.     Other  experiments  by  Dufcamel  and  Tillet  are 
•  eqiially  inconclusive.     Braconnot  too,  has  lately  en- 

deavoured to  establish  the  old  opinion ;  but  the  sources 
of  fallacy  are  so  mimeroua,  that  little  dependence  is 
to  be  placed  in  his  results.  Plants  have  been  suppo* 
gcd  to  derive  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  ^hh 
we  deem  highly  improbable,  unless  water  be  consi- 
dered as  their  boIc  food.  Various  facts  tend  to  dis- 
prove this  liypothestPt 
^iimirc^  The  soil  in  which  plants  vegetate,  \$  the  sdurce 

^  from  which  they  ha%*e  been  supposed  to  derive  food; 

and  it  has  been  found,  that  the  proportion  of  earthy 
matter  varies  with  the  soil.  It  is  ali^o  highly 
probable,  that  Schrocder's  opinion,  founded  on  nu- 
merous experiments,  is  correct — that  plprits  pos* 
sees  the  power  of  generating  particular  solid  matters, 
such  as  the  earths  and  carbon,  within  r  hem  selves. 
The  matters  contained  in  manures  affect  the  plant 
very  considerably  J  and  it  is  very  singfular,  that  the 
faline  matters  most  injurious  to  vegetation  are  taken 
tip  most  abundantly,  although  it  has  been  tolerably 
well  ascertained,  that  the  root  does  not  absorb  saline 
matters  indiscriminately. 

The  vegetable  black  mould  is  particularly  fertile, 
and  when  treated  with  an  alkaline  ley,  exhibits  phe- 
nomena exactly  resembling  those  of  pit  coal.  Ani- 
mal manure  probably  furnishes  the  same  materials  as 
vegetable  manure.  In  what  manner  does  these  sub- 
irtances  afford  food  to  the  plant  ?  This  is  a  question 
of  much  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  ansvvcird  in  the 
present  state  of  our  chemical  knowledge.  It  has, 
Ijowevcr,  been  rendered  probable  by  Mr  Ellis,  that 
I  .irhon  is  afforded  by  "  spontaneous  changes  in  the 
spcd*'  to  the  young  plant,  and  that  the  agents  which 
produce  these  spontaneous  changes  arc  heat  and  mois- 
ture. This  material  is,  in  all  likelihood,  afforded  by 
soils  and  manures,  atid  even  by  Bub»tances  that  do  not 
contain  it  In  any  sensible  quantity.  We  have  already 
endeavoured  to  shew,  from  Mr  Ellis,  that  carbon  is 
not  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  From  the  facts 
which  we  possess,  we  feel  disposed  lo  suspect,  that 
carbon  and  water  constitute  the  food  of  plants : 
these,  however,  are  elaborated  in  a  manner  tnuch  too 
nice  for  our  senses.  We  do  not  pretend  to  state  that 
the  fact  is  proved.— *Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all 
chemical  ipeculalionn. 
fHp^  Whatever  may  be  the  focid  of  plants,  and  iti  what- 

ever  manner  it  may  be  dtgeetcd,  wc  are  assund,  that 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a  fluid  exists  abundant- 
ly in  tlie  vesselii  alr»*ady  dehcribcd,  and  is  evidently 
rlestinnl  to  pM  'h  es  of  the  iitmo&t  importance 

id  tbc  life  •!  1  Thii  iluid  is  4iiimed  the  sap, 


and  is  observed,  in  temperate  elfmate?,  to  abontid  in  V< 

the  spring  and  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  warm  **hy 
countries  it  Jlows  from  palm  trees  at  all  times.  The 
St^p  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  inodorous  Huid, 
almost  devoid  of  taste.  It  c^ti^ts  in  different  states,  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  different  parts  oF 
the  plant.  Chemical  analysis  shews,  that  it  is  very 
various^  according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  is  foona. 
It  has  also  been  shewn »  by  the  same  means,  that  the 


«gc  and  exposure  of  the  tree  affect  the  composition 
of  the  sap.  It  is  liighly  probable,  from  the  single 
fact  that  a  grafted  branch  bears  its  own  peculiar 


fruit,  that  alWiough  the  food  is  received  by  tlic  root, 
it  undergoes  the  great  and  essential  change  in  some' 
parts  of  the  plant.  The  circulation  of  this  sap,  or 
its  ascent  to  the  leaves,  and  consequent  descent  to- 
wards the  roots,  have  been  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  Hales  and  l>uhameL  Many  hy-  Cir< 
potheses  may  be  fi-amcd  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  licio^ 
circulation  is  effected,  but  we  shall  forbear  to  enter 
into  them,  as  the  most  perfect  detail  will  add  nothing 
to  our  actual  knowledge.  Mr  Knight  seems  to  have 
shewn  pretty  distinctly,  that  the  sap  ascends  by 
means  of  the  central  and  albumous  vessels,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  combined  with  a  quantity  of 
matter  deposited  in  the  alburnum  for  that  purpose  m 
the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn.  After  reaching 
the  leaf,  where  it  undergoes  some  important  changes, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  phenomena  which  there  take 
place,  it  is  returned  downwards  by  the  cortical  vcs* 
sels.  In  the  course  of  this  ascent  and  descent,  after 
forming  all  the  new  parts,  the  plant  is  employed  in 
forming  new  matter,  which  Mr  Knight  ha3  shewn  it 
deposited  in  the  albtiriuim,  where  it  remains  until  the 
following  spring,  when  it  affords  nourishment  to  the 
buds  and  y^'ung  leaves.  From  this  fluid  (the  sap) 
the  peculiar  juices  of  plants  are  also  formed ;  proba- 
bly by  BQine  living  action  to  the  vegetable,  similar  lo 
those  that  produce  the  various  secretions  of  the  Uving 
animal     See  Chemistry. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  perfect  plant  is  not  only  Rccaj 
composed  of  solid  parts,  containing  vessels  whicli  ^^^*<^" 
convey  certain  fluids,  but  that  each  of  these  parts 
perform  determinate  functions,  which  contribute  to 
the  wclKbeing  of  the  whole.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
root  absorbs  nourishment ;  that  the  leaves,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  absorb  moisture  ;  that  the  fluid 
nourishment  taken  in  by  the  roots,  circulates  through 
the  stem,  the  leaves,  and  the  bark ;  that  the  plant 
perspires  an  aqueous  fluid ;  that  it  forms  peculiar  de- 
positions; that  carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbon  evolved  in  a  fluid  with  the  oxygen  of  J 
the  atmosphere ;  that  carbonic  acid,  taken  mto  the ' 
system  with  the  food,  and  by  other  means,  is  decom- 
posed in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf ;  that  heat  is  ^ 
disengaged  by  the  formation  ;  that  the  colouration  | 
is  effected  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbooi^  I 
acid  ;  aod  that  the  processes  of  assimilation  are  going  1 
on,  as  is  evident  to  our  senses,  by  the  effects.  The  J 
sum  of  all  our  real  knowledge  in  this  department  of] 
physics  is  now  shewn  to  be  extremely  limited :  Some  ] 
of  these  causes  of  this  imperfection  have  been  already 
glanced  at ;  and  as  they  may  be  obviated, ^they  for- ' 
nish  many  reasons  that  should  add  fre^h  vigour  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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VcfpTjiblif    ftor  percii  is  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  higher  up. 

Phy<K>!ogy>  j^Yic  \  boundary  of  the  Spruce  fir  U  3200  fct't  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  mean  Unipi. mture 
IS  about  3°  of  CeUiuft's  therniomifler,  (^7i**  v£  Fah* 
renheii.) 

•*  2,  Scotch  fir$  (Pinus  sijh^Mris)  are  Btill  found, 
but  not  near  §o  tall  as  in  the  lower  couniry*  Their 
it4?ins  here  are  low^  and  their  bj-anchea  widely  ex* 
tended.  Here  are  seen  the  last  of  Ledum  palitstre^ 
Salix  jKftiandm,  Feronica  xer^Htfnfia,  &c.  The 
bogi  hare  already  a  very  6tt.'rdc  appearance.  Near 
tlie  utmost  boundary  of  the  Scotch  tir  grows  Phaca 
aipinti,  H^ffhcr  up  are  hardly  anjr  bears  to  be  met 
With,  and  the  berries  of  Facet mutri  m^rtidus  (the 
Bilberry  J  do  not  riper*  wtdl,  Sal  mo  lava  ret  its  (the 
Gwiniadjt  and  S.  thimdUm  {K\\t  Grayling),  soon  af- 
ter disappear  from  the  lakes.  The  upper  limit  of 
this  zone,  when  the  Scotch  firs  cca»*e,  is  28()0  feet 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  enow,  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature about  9.5**  of  Celsiui  {S6^  of  Fahrenheit.) 
A  litlte  below  this  pomt>  or  about  3000  feet  before 
we  come  to  perpetual  snow,  barley  ceases  to  ripen  ; 
but  small  farms,  the  occupiers  of  which  live  by  gra- 
cing and  Gshingr,  are  met  with  as  far  as  400  feet 
bigher,  for  instance  Naimaka  in  Enontekis ;  and  so 
far  also  potatoes  and  turnips  grow  large  enough  to 
be  worth  cultivating* 

**  %  Beyond  this  the  dwarf  and  Blunted  forests 
consist  only  of  Birch.  Its  shott  thick  stem,  and 
•tiff>  widely  spreading,  knotty  branches,  seem  prepa- 
red to  resist  the  strong  winds  from  the  Alps.  Its 
lively  light  gTx?cn  hue  is  delightful  to  the  cy^»  but 
evmccB  a  weakness  of  ve^getation.  These  birch  fo- 
rests soon  become  so  low,  that  they  may  be  entirely 
commanded  from  the  ennllcst  eminence.  Their  up- 
permost boundary,  wliere  the  taJlest  of  the  trees  are 
not  equal  to  the  height  of  a  man>  is  2000  feel  below 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  This  zone  is  therefore 
much  wider  than  the  preceding.  Long  before  its 
termination,  Altms  Vienna^  Vrunus  Pudus^  and  Ponu- 
(uA  (remffht  were  no  more  to  he  seen*  A  little  before 
ihe  Birch  ceases,  we  miss  the  SorLus  nucujyarm  (Pj^- 
"^is  oiHypana^  FL  Brit.)  which  for  some  time  had 
lut  prv^etited  ufi  with  any  fruit ;  the  IMnts  ardicm 
-In^iidy  likcwine  barren,  Erica  vttfvarh^  Aamittnn  /y- 
*€*iclontim<,  ^c.  Where  the  birch  forest  becomes  ihin- 
neri  the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  is  the  strongest.  Here  in  many  spots  we 
fmd  the  vegetation  of  Sunctms  Aipi/iifs,  Sfrttthiapfe- 
Wir,  and  Acomtum  lifcoftotntm  remarkably  luxun.iot. 
The  drier  spots  now  become  covered  with  Lichen 
rarif^ffrriniiJi,  Tu^nJftgo  frigida  and  Pcdicidaris  Seep' 
trum-CnroHiittm  have  their  place  to  the  utmoa  boun- 
dary e%^  the  birch.  Thus  far  onlj  Charr  ( Salmo  J/- 
pimiii)  is  found  in  the  lakes,  and  higher  up  all  ii»hing 
ceases. 

•*  4.  All  mountains  above  this  limit  are  called 
Fjalt  (Alps).  Near  rivulets  and  on  the  niargins  o( 
bogs  only,  is  found  a  little  brushwood,  consisting  of 
"Sa/ix  glancih  whose  gray  hue  aifords  but  little  orna- 
ment to  the  landscape.  The  lower  country  is  cover- 
td  with  the  dark -looking  Bdula  nnna^  which  still 
retains  its  upright  posture.  A  few  Juniper  bushes, 
and  some  plants  of  Salix  hnsiata^  are  found  scat  t< red 


about.     Every  bill  ia  covered  with  ArhiUux  .4//)fW,   Vcftf 

variegated  wiili  Andromeda  ctttvUa  and  TnevUiHx  i*Iiy»r 
E/tropaa,  The  more  boggy  groui^d  is  dcccrAtcd 
with  Andromeda  polifolia  in  it*i  gre.itest  beauty,  and 
PedwutiuU  (apponka.  On  the  siuea  of  the  moun* 
tains,  when;  the  reflc'cted  heat  hart  the  greatest  p'>wcT, 
grow  Veroi'tcff  Alpina,  Vud^i  hifhra^  Pieru  crUptt, 
and  Angelica  archangeJica.  Tl»is  zone  extends  with- 
in 1400  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  GluC^ 
ton  j^MuAiefn  i:rfd<})  goes  no  higher  than  this.  The 
berries  of  Ru6ffs  chammmnu  still  ripen  here,  btic 
not  at  a  greater  degree  of  elevation. 

*«  il.  Now  no  more  brushwood  is  to  be  seen.  The 
white  Salix  Innnta  is  not  above  two  feet  high»  evcfi 
about  the  rivulets,  and  Sah/x  wj/nriniies  ii  of  still 
more  humble  growth,  Uctvla  nana  occupies  the 
dncr  situations,  but  creeps  entirely  upon  the  grooud.r 
The  hills  are  clothed  witfi  the  rather  brown  tha« 
green  Azalea  procumbens  and  Azalea  lapponica^  which 
give  this  zone  its  most  pecidiar  feature.  Verdant 
spots  between  tlie  precipices,  whcr^  the  sun  has  the 
greatest  power,  produce  Lychnis  apetala^  Erigeron 
unijloriintt  Asiragdlt/s  l€Otdinits(Jac([.  h\  Far,  t,  154.  j 
Willd.  Sp,  PL^w  iij.  1287.)  and  montanm,  with 
Ophrt/s  Alpina,  In  bog^y  places,  Air  a  Alpina,  Ca^ 
rex  mfuhia,  and  raccinittm  uliginohunit  are  observa- 
ble. The  only  berried,  however,  which  ripen  at  thia 
degree  of  elevation,  are  those  of  Empetram  nigrum  ; 
but  these  are  twice  as  large  as  what  grow  in  the  wood- 
lands, and  better  flavoured.  The  upper  boundary  of 
thrji  /one  is  800  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  i^novr. 
The  Laplanders  scarcely  ever  fix  their  tents  higher 
up,  as  the  pasture  for  their  reindeer  ceases  a  very 
little  way  above  this  point.  The  mean  temperature 
is  about  -|-P  of  Celsius  (34  of  Fahrenheit*) 

•*  (>♦  Next  come  the  snowy  Alps,  where  are  patches 
of  snow  that  never  melt.  Tfie  bare  places  between 
still  produce  a  few  dark  shrubby  plants,  sucli  as  Em* 
petrmn  nignnut  but  destitut**;  of  berries,  Andromeda 
tftrngofta  and  hypnotdcs,  as  well  as  Diapcnaia  lappa* 
idea,  Greew  precipices  exposed  to  the  sun  are  de- 
corated with  the  vivid  azure  tints  of  Gentiana  teneSa 
and  nivalis^  and  Campanula  nnifhra^  accompanied  by 
the  yellow  J>raba  Alpina,  Colder  and  marshy  situa- 
tions, where  tlieix*  is  no  reflected  heat,  produce  Ptdi- 
ntUtra  himula  and  Jlammea^  with  Dri/ax  oeiopetala. 
This  zone  extends  to  *J00  feet  brlow  the  limita  of 
perpetual  and  almout  uninterrupted  snow, 

•*  7-  Beyond  it  perpetual  snow  begins  to  cover 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ground,  nnd  we  soon  arrive 
at  a  point  where  only  a  few  dark  spots  are  here  and 
there  to  be  htxu.  This  takes  pLce  on  the  Alps  of 
Quickjock,  at  the  elevaliou  of  4100  feet  above  tbc 
level  of  the  sea ;  but  nearer  the  highest  rid|re,  and 
particularly  on  the  Norway  side  of  that  ridge,  «t 
lilOO  feet.  Some  few  pbnts,  with  succulent  leavea, 
are  tlvinly  scattered  over  the  spon^*  brown  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  the  reflected  heat  is  strongest, 
quite  up  to  the  line  of  uninterrupted  snow.  These 
are  Saxi/raga  stvllarh^  rivulanx^  and  opfHtsidJolint 
Ibtnttnctdiu  nivalin  and  glaciaUsp  Rumejr  digt^nus^ 
JttnCHS  curvalux^  and  Silcne  acanlis*  The  mcati 
temperatt:*^*  at  the  boundary  of  perpetual  onow  19 
+0.4^  of  CcUiu3,  (3-J-^  of  l-ahrenheit) 


♦  Wf  know  not  irhat  species  tbc  author  intends  by  ild?!  d.^ttic.. 


n 

men  m ,    Sa  it  ru  rus^    Sep! as. 
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7*     Ex*  Tneniatist  Li- 
Plate  hxii.     A  very 
small  class. 

8.  OcTANDKiA,  Stam,  8.  Ex.  Vacclnium^  Gale* 
ii/tf»  CarditMtpcrmumi  Ertca*     Plate  Ixxii, 

9.  ENNBANuniA.  Stam*  9*  Ex,  Laurus^  Rheum, 
Bntomux,     Plate  Ixxli.     A  very  small  class. 

10.  Decandria.  Stam.  10.  Ex,  Rnta^  Ht^dran* 
gea,  SieUaria^  Ltfchnis^  Dianthus.     Plate  Ixxiii. 

11.  DoDErANOnu.  Stam.  12  to  19.  Ex.  Am- 
mm,  Agrimortla^  Reseda^  Aponogtion^  CUntts^  Sent' 
pcrvivttm, 

Tlie  twelfth  and  thirteenth  classes  consist  of  plants 
bearing  flowers  that  contain  stamen  a  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
mode  of  attachment.     Thus  they  stand ; 

12.  IcosANDRiA*  Stamens  20  or  more,  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  out  of  the  sides  of  which  they  grow, 
commonly  forming  a  kind  of  ring,  as  in  the  straw- 
berry, Fragaria  v^sca.  This  Is  truly  a  natural  class. 
The  iosertmn  of  the  stamens  into  the  calyx  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  fruit  produced  by  the  flower  con- 
taining them  is  good  and  wholesome,  whether  it 
belong  to  this  particular  class  or  not.  Ex.  Cactus , 
CraioegtiSf  Pt/rus,  Roxa,     Plate  Ixxiii, 

13.  PoLYANDRiA.  Stamcns  numerous,  inserted  in* 
to  the  receptacle^  or  base  of  the  flower.  Ex.  Papa* 
ver^  PceoniUy  Defphimum,  Citmcjfngaf  Aquikgiat 
TroUiust  Argemonc.     Plate  Ixxiii, 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  classes  arc  distinguish- 
ed by  the  number  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
stamens. 

H.  DiOYNAMiA,  Stamens  4-t  of  which  two  are 
long  and  two  short.  This  is  a  natural  class,  and  con- 
tains most  of  the  labiate,  ringent,  and  personate  flow- 
ers. Ex.  Glcchomaf  Gakopsis*  PL  Ixxiii.  No*  1  and  2* 

15.  Tetr ADYNAMIA.  Stamens  6,  of  which  four 
are  long  and  two  short.  This  is  also  a  natural  class, 
witich  contains  all  the  cruciform  flowers,  Ex.  Coch' 
Uaria^  Cardumine*     Plate  Ixxiv, 

The  three  next  classes  have  their  characters  found- 
ed on  the  connexion  between  the  stamens, 

16.  MoNA  DELPHI  A*  Stamens  united  by  their  fila- 
menis  into  one  tube.  Ex,  Gaiaiia,  Mcfockia^  Aito^ 
ma,  P€iars;oniii7ii,  Geranium^  Rrotvnea^  PeiilajyeteSf 
Maha,     Plat*'  Ixxv, 

17-  DiADELPHiA.  Stamens  united  into  two  bun- 
dles, occasionally  united  at  their  bases.  This  class  is 
natviral,  and  consists  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  Ex* 
Motriieria^  Fumnria^  Polygahy  Sparthwu     PI.  Ixxv. 

18.  PoLVADELPHiA.  Stamens  united  into  many 
bundles.  Thib  is  a  very  small  class,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  IcosANoniA.  Ex.  Thcobromag  Abrama^ 
Cttrus^  Htfperictiftt.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

The  nineteenth  and  twentieth  classes  are  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  union  of  the  stamens,  though  this 
is  efi>!cted  by  means  dilTerent  from  those  employed  in 
the  three  preceding  classes,  as  we  shall  now  discover. 

19.  Syngenes*a.  Stamens  united  by  their  anthers 
into  a  tube  very  seldom.  They  are  also  contacted  by 
their  filaments-  The  flowers  arc  compound,  (Part  1. 
Sect.  ti.  Art.  59.)  and  form  a  natural  and  numerous 
class.  Ex.  Scorzottern,  TtisxHago^  CoreopsiSf  Ca^ 
lemlula,  GundcUa.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

SO.  GvNANDRiA.  The  stamens  grow  out  of,  or 
are  united  with,  the  pistil,  either  in  the  style  or  the 
germen.  Ex.  Orchiu  C^pripcdmm^  Salavia,  Aris- 
tolochia^  Arum*     Plate  Ixxiv. 


N  Y.  9i^|pB       «: 

The  three  next  dasses  are  character 
lations  which  the  male  and  female  H 
each  other. 

21.  MoxcECiA.  The  stamens  do  not  grow  in  th« 
same  floWer  with  the  pistils,  but  both  kinds  of  flov 
ers  are  to  be  found  on  the  tiame  plant,  as  Is  indicate 
by  the  name.  Ex.  Artocarpm^  (Plate  Ixxvi.j  Leu 
>?<?,  Tt/phat  Urlicat  BHulat  (Plate  Jxxiv.)  Amara 
ihuSf  Zizaniof  Guet tarda ^  QtieratSt  PimtSy  Brifonu^ 
Aiuhachne, 

22.  DicEciA.     Stamens  and  pistils  are  not  onlrrf 
separate  flowers,  but  also  in  separate  plants.     E| 
Vandanus^  VoUmieria^  Em  pet  rum  ^  Mifrka^  Hunmlu 
Tamus^  PopuhtSy  MercHrialhy  Carka,  Dalkca^  "^ 
kra^  Ctifforiia,  Juniperrts^  Huscusy  Clittpia,   PI.  Ixxi^ 

23.  PoLVciAMiA,     This  class  exhibits  a  conaide 
ble  variety  of  character. — Sometimes  the  stamens  ai^ 
pistils  are  in  the  same  flowers,  sometimes  in  diifcreis 
flowers  in  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes  in   floweij 
in  different  plants.     Ex.  Alnpkx,  Fraxinus^  Fic 
Plate  Ixxv, 

The  twenty-fourth  class  is  the  last  of  Linn«u| 
artiBcial  system. 

24.  Cryptogamia.  Neither  stamens  nor  pistils 
are  distinctly  visible.  Ex,  Aspknitnnf  Btyumf  Fu* 
cHSf  Agarkiis*  Plate  Ixxv,  To  this  class  Linnarua 
referred  the  natural  order  of  palms,  which  are  no« 
found  referable  to  the  sixth,  twenty-first,  or  tweQt| 
second  classes* 

See  the  General  Explanation  of  the  Plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 


Sect.  II,     Orders, 


the 


The  characters  of  the  Orders  of  the  thirteen  first  qJ 
Classes  of  the  Linnaean  System,  are  founded  on   * 
number  of  the  pistils     (Part  I.  Sect.  ii.  Art*  66* 


Pistil 


1. 

S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


1.  MONOOYNIA 
g.  PlGYNIA 

3.  TBJGYmA 

4.  Tetragysia     - 

5.  Pentaoynia     • 

6.  Hexaginia 
Very  rare, 

7*  Heptaq\t«ia    - 
Still  more  rare  than  the  preceding. 

8»  OCTAGYNIA 

Very  rare. 

9.  Enneaoynia    -        .  ^^^ 

Dr  Smith  states,  that  there  ia  scarcely  any  kmnmi 
instance  of  this  order. 

10.  Decaoynia 

11.  DoDECAGYNiA,  about 

12.  Polvoynia 
The  characters  of   the  two  orders 

teenth  Class,  are  taken  from  the  fruit. 

L  GYMNo.sPEnMi4,      Having   naked    seeds, 
number  almost  always  four,     Plate  Ixxiii.  No*  1. 

2.  Angiospermia.     Numerous  seeds  in  a  capstik* 
Plate  Ixxiii.  Nu.  2. 

The  two  orders  of  the  fifteenth  Class  are  alao  dti* 
tinguished  by  the  fruit. 

1,  SiLicLLosA.     Fruit  contained  in  a  round   pod, 
or  pouch,     Plate  Ixxiii. 

2.  SiLiQUosA.      Fruit   contained   in  a  long   pod* 
Cardamhte.     Plate  Ixxiv. 

The    orders    of    the  sixteenth,    seventeenth,    and 
eighteeath  Classes,  are  llie  number  of  the  uajnuis* 


8. 
9. 


10. 
12. 

Many. 
of  the 


tfc 
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■ca-       The  orders  6f  the  nineteenth  CltH  tre  known  by 
the  interblending  of  the  male,  female,  and  bernia- 
'  phrodite  flowers  and  floretff. 

1.  PoLYOAMiA  JEQUALis.     Having  perfect  hcrma- 
^,    phrodite  florets. 

«^.     2.  PoLYGAMiA  STJPERFLUA.     Florets  of  the  disc 
JHUiiving  stamens  and  pistil,  those  of  the  radius  hav- 
MP?JBg  only  a  pistil,  but  the  pods  of  all  are  perfect. 
/^  '  3.  PoLYGAMiA  FHUSTANEA.     The  florets  of  the 
ditc  in  this  order  are  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding one  :  those  of  the  radius  either  have  an  abor- 
tive piitilt  or  none  at  all. 

4w  PoLTOAMiA  NECEssARiA.     The  male  flower*  in 
the  diitCy  and  the  female  ones  in  the  radius. 

5.  PoLYOAMiA  8EGREGATA.     Where  scveral  flow- 
CTB  having  uii.tcd  antliei-s,  with  aproper  calyx,  arc 
included  m  oue  common  calyx*     They  may  be  either 
f?^,  Jiin4ile  or  compound. 

^  "^    6.  MoKOGAMiA.     When  simple  flowers  have  unit- 
ed anthers.  .  . 

Dr  Smith  has  abolished  this  order  entirely  ;  but  as 
itaccurs  in  the  works  of  Lianxus,  we  deem  it  right 
to  introduce  it  in  our  account  of  the  Linnzan  System. 
The  orders  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-firdt,  and 
'twenty-second  Classes,  are  founded  on  the  number  of 
the  stamens.  Of  this  we  shall  give  some  further  ac- 
^SDDt  in  a  summary  of  the  whole  system. 

The  orders  of  the  twenty-third  Clast  are  founded 
on  the  same  characters  that  distinguish  tome  of  the 
J>'voedhig  classes. 

^1.  lioNCEciA.  **  Has  flowers  with  stamens  and 
pAitMt  on  the  same  plant ;  with  others,  they  have  only 

Ktilt,  or  only  stamens,  or  perhaps  all  these  three 
A  of  blossoms  occur ;  but  whatever  the  different 
-kuicis  may  be,  they  are  confined  to  one  plant.** 

2L  Dkecia.  **  Has  the  two  or  three  kinds  of 
^o^^crs  on  two  separate  plants.'* 

S.  Trioscia.  **  Has  them  on  three  separate 
pl^K^ts,  of  which  the  fig  is  the  only  real  example ; 
vid  in  that  the  structure  of  the  flowers  if  alike  in 
»11.»» 

n^he  orders  of  the  twenty-fourth  Class  are  natural. 
Lin ximt  only  constituted  four;  to  this,  another  is 
■ow^    added. 

II  *  FiLicES,  or  Fiftvs.  The  leaves  of  this  order 
^^^  the  fructification  disposed  occasionally  on  their 
^Ics,  occasionally  on  their  summits,  and  sometimes 
||^»"  the  roots.  Ex.  Eqmsetum,  Polypodiunit  Asple^ 
*•*»».    Plate  Ixxv. 

^*  MuBci.  Mosset,  Are  known  by  having  sepa- 
"■^^  leares  and  a  cdfyptra  (Part  I.  Sect.  iL  Art.  67.) 
]J*^li  hears  the  style ;  this  calupira  often  is  cover- 
~  "^y  a  lid.  (Operculum,  Part  l!  Sect.  ii.  Art.  67.) 
^"^  -Brtptmy  tlypnumt  Mnium.  Plate  Ixxv. 
-*•  *  Hepatic^.  Liverworts.  This  order  has  the 
"■*^^^,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaf  and  stem  united,  the 
^^P^'^sks  of  which  open  by  several  valves  through 
T^*^  the  pollen  is  thrown.  Ex.  JUngermanmat 
^*X^^»  /Wccwr. 

?[•    AuiM.    Flagi,    The  herb  of  this  order  is  also 

?  ""^nd,  of  a  pulverulent  or  filamentous  nature,  hav- 

^'s^  ^7  and  fibrous  branches.     The  fructification  is 

1^^^  imbedded  in  the  disk  or  in  the  subsunce.    Ex. 

*^^«i,  Fucus,  Vlifa,  Conferva,    Plate  Ixxv. 


'  5.  FuNOL  Muthrooms,  This  order  consists  of  Classiflca* 
those  vegetables  which  have  no  leaves,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  fleshy,  spongy,  or  coriaceous  substance. ' 
rhe  seed  of  these  plants  consists  of  roundish  globides 
full  of  small  grains ;  and  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  exterior,  and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the 
plant.  Ex.  Agaricuiy  Phallus^  Lya^terdon.  PI.  Ixxv. 

Sect.  III.     General  View  if  Clasnfication. 

Having  exhibited  the  Classes  and  Orders  of  ihe  General 
Liiinzan  system,  in  a  detached  and  separate  sketch  ;  view  of 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious  sketch  of  V****"^^' 
both,  according  to  their  several  relations^  and  our  ^^°* 
object  will  be  best  answered  by  a  tabular  view. 

Class  I.  MoNANDRiA.         Orders.     1.  Monogynia. 
Foreign  Natural*)  Containing  Sciiamineas,  so  well 

Order.  J      described  by  Mr  Roscoe. 

British  Examples,  Salicomia,      HippurU. 

2.  DiGYNlA. 

Foreign  Example,  Blitum.    Plate  Ixxii. 


Class  n.  DlA^DRIA. 

Foreign  Example, 
British, 

British  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

ClassIII.  Triandria. 
British  Example, 

British  Example^ 


British  Example, 

Class  ly.  Tbtranoria. 

Foreign  Example, 
British  Example, 


Orders.    1.  MoxoGYNU. 
Jasminias, 
Veronica, 

2.  DlQYNIA. 

Anthoxantkum. 
S.  Trioynia. 
Piper. 

Orders.     l.MoNOOYNiAi 
Valeriana^  Iris^  ficc. 

2.  DiGYN'IA. 

Gramineas. 

9.  Trioynia. 

Eriocaulon. 


Orders.   1.  MoNOOYKiA* 
Proieacea. 
PLiniago, 

2.  DiGYNIA* 

Cuscuta. 

3.  Trioynia. 
Boscia. 

4.  Tetraoynia. 
Potamogeton, 

Orders.   l.MoNOGYNiA. 
Primula.     Cuclamen. 
Lwimachia.Campanula. 
Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  DiGYNIA. 

Chenopodium.      Gentim 
ana, 
N.  B.  The  remainder  of  this  Order  is  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  the  umbelliferous  plants. 

5.  Trioynia. 


British  Example, 
Foreign  Examplcf 
British  Example, 

Chss  V.    PENTANDRIAi 

British  Examples, 
British  Examples, 


British  Example, 
British  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 
Foreign  Example, 


Sambucus. 
4f.  Tetragynia. 
Parnauia. 

5.  Pentagynia. 
Aralia, 

6.  Decaoynia. 
Sch^era. 

7.  Polygynia. 


y^^  it  proper  to  observe,  that  Linnsus  establiihed  four  orders  of  the  class  dyptOfVBtol  to  these  modsiii  hotsaitfs  haye 
^^  %  H^aA^  iHdcb  iQdasi^.  coswOtiited  a  pan  of  the  1^ 
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Clajfcifica-   .   British  Example, 

Myoiurui:               -fr-;" 

■  ■   I .  " 

2.  DiGTNIA.                              C 

'tion* 
i^*y>— %J  Class  VI.  Hexandria. 

Orders.  1.  Monogynia. 

.   .  British  Example, 

CratagUs, 
8.  Trigynia.                    ^ 
Sesuriunu 

British  Examplcj 

Juncus^ 

2.  DiGYNIA. 

Foreij^  Example, 

Foreign  Example, 

3.  Trj^ynia. 

British  Examples, 

4.  Pentagynia. 

Pyrus.    MespUus. 

British  Example, 

Ritmex, 
4f.  Hexagynia. 

British  Examples, 

5.  POLYCYNIA.                      .'j 

Rosa.  Pl.lxxiiLJRMa«i.J 

Foreign  Example^ 

Danuunninm^ 
5.  Polygynia, 
Alisma. 

Class  XIII.  PoLYANDRiA.  Orders.   1.  MonogynU^^' 

British  Example, 

British  Examples, 

Cistus,    Nymphaa. 

2.  DiOYNlA. 

Class  VI  I.  Heptandria. 

Orders.     1.  MoNOOYNIA. 

Exotic  Example, 

Trfchocarpus. 

Foreign  Example, 

Trientalis.    Plate  Ixxii. 

3.  Trigynia. 

2,  DlGYNlA. 

British  Example, 

Delpkiniumi  * 

Foreign  Example, 

Limeum, 

4.  Tetragynia. 

3.  Tktragynia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Caryocar, 

Foreign  Example, 

Saururus, 

« 

5.  Pentagynia. 

if.  Heptagynia. 

British  Example, 

Aquilegia, 

Foreign  Example, 

Septojf. 

.   6.  Polygynia. 

Class  VIII.  Octandria. 
British  Example, 

Orders.  l.MoNOGYNlA. 
Daphne, 

British  Example, 
Exotic  Examples, 

Anemone, 
Uriodendron,MagHoUtu 

Exotic  Example, 

2.  DlGYNIA. 

Galenia  Africana. 

S    nPnTr.VTfff  A 

Class  XIV.  DlQYNAMIA. 

British  Examples, 

Orders.  I.Gymnospermia. 
Mntha,     Leonurus. 

Exotic  Example, 

Polygonum, 
4.  Tetragynia. 

British  Example, 

2.  Angiospermia. 
Orobanche, 

British  Example, 

Adoxa  and  Paris. 

Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.  Orders.  I.Siliculosa. 

Class  IX.  Enxeandria. 

Order*.    1.  MoxoGYNlA. 

British  Example, 

Crnmhe, 

Exotic  Example, 

Laurus, 

2,  SiLtQUOSA.                    > 

2.  Trigynia. 

British  Example, 

Cardamine.     PI.  Ixxif; 

Exotic  Example, 

Rheum, 

3.  Hexagynfa. 

Class  Xyi.  MoNADELPiiiA.      Orders  I.  Triandrxa« 

British  Ejiample, 

Buiomus  umbeUatus, 

Exotic  Example, 

Sisyrinchium, 

Plate  Ixxti. 

2.  Pentandria. 

British  Example, 

Erodium, 

Class  X.  Decandria. 

Orders.    L  MoNOGYNiA. 

3.  Hepfanpria. 

Foreign  Example, 

Buia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Pelargonium, 

^ 

2.  Digynia* 

4.  Octandria. 

British  Example, 

Saxifraga. 

Exotic  Example, 

Pistria, 

3.  Trigynia. 

5.  Decandria. 

British  Example, 

Arenaria, 

British  Example, 

Geranium, 

4.  Tetragynia. 

6.  Endecandria. 

Foreign  Example, 

'  Micropetai/m, 

.  Exotic  Example, 

Brovcnea, 

5.  Pentagynia. 

7.  DODECANDRIA. 

British  Example, 

Lychnis,  JPlate  Ixxiii, 

Exotic  Example, 

Monsonia, 

6.  Decagynia. 

8,  POLVANDRIA. 

Exotic  Example, 

Phytolacca, 

British  Example, 

AUh(Ba. 

Class  XI.  DorOECANDRU 

,     Orders.  I.Monogynia. 

Class  XVII.  DiADELPHiA.  Orders*  1.  PentandRIA. 

British  Example, 

Asarum, 

Exotic  Example, 

Monnieria, 

2.  Digynia. 

2.  Hexandria. 

Britibh  Example, 

Agrimonia. 

Exotic  Example, 

Saraca, 

3.  Trigynia  • 

3.  Oc  tandria. 

British  Example, 

Reseda. 

British  Example, 

Polygah, 

4.  Tetragynia. 

4.  Decandria. 

Exotic  Example, 

Caliigonum, 
5.  Pentagynia. 

British  Examples, 

Vicia,     Genista, 

Exotic  Example, 

Glinus. 

Class  XVIII.  PoLYADEL-        Ordcrs.      1.   Decan- 

6.  Dodecagynia. 

PHIA. 

DRIA. 

British  Example, 

Sempervivum  tectorum. 

Exotic  Example, 

Theobroma, 

7.  Polygynia. 

2.  DODECANDRIA. 

Foreign  Example, 

Gastonia, 

Foreign  Example, 

Bubroma, 

3.  IcO^ANDRIA. 

Class  XII.   ICOSANDRIA. 

Orders.    1.  Monooynia- 

Exotic  Examples^ 

Melaleuca,     Citrus, 

Exotic  Example, 

Myius. 

- 

4.  POLYANDRIA. 

British  Example, 

Pruntts, 

British  Example, 

Hypericum, 

/ 
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CJaf»fica-  have  a  corolla  witli  six  petals  ;  M  in   TuUpa,  Orni- 
^^'     ^thogalum,  BromcUn. 

11.  SarmentacecSi  that  have  very  weak  steins  and 
liliaceous  flowers  ;  as  Gloriosuy  Smilax^  Asparagus, 

12.  Oleracece,  that  have  plain  flowers,  i.  e.  ot  no 
beauty,  as  in  Blitum^  Sphiaciay  Pctiveria^  Herniaria. 

13.  SucculentcBi  that  have  very  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
as  in  Cactus^  Mesembryinthemum, 

14.  Gruinaie.^t  have  a  pentapetalous  corolla,  seve- 
ral pistils,  and  a  long  pointed  capsule,  as  in  Linum. 

15.  Inundata^  grow  under  water  with  flowers  of 
J19  beauty,  as  Hippurisy  ZannichelUa^  Rnppia, 

16.  CalyciflorcCj  that  have  only  a  calyx,  in  which 
the  stamina  are  inserted,  as  in  Eleagnus^  Osyris, 

17.  Calycanthemos,  In  these  the  calyx  is  seated 
on  the  germen  or  grows  to  it,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  as  in  Epilobiujiij  Gaura^  Oenothera. 

18.  Bicorncsy  have  the  antherse  furnished  with  two 
long  straight  points  or  horns,  as  in  Ledum,  Vaccinu 
urn,  Erica,  Pyrola. 

19.  HesperidcSf  these  have  strong  ever-green  leaves, 
sweet- Bmelling  flowers,  and  many  stamina,  as  in  Mjfr* 
tuSf  Psidium,  Eugenia. 

20.  RviaceXy  bearing  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  as  in 
AnagalliSf  Lj/simachia,  Phlox. 

'21.  Precice,  that  have  spacious  flowers  which  ap- 
pear early  in  the  spring,  as  Primula,  Androsace. 

22.  CaryophjfUeas, tnozt  having  a  monophyllous  tu- 
bular calyx,  a  pentapetalous  corolla,  ten  stamina,  and 
long  ungues  to  the  petals,  as  Dianthns,  Saponaria, 

23.  Trihilatce,  these  have  a  style  with  three  stig- 
mata,  and  winged  or  inflated  capsules,  as  Melia. 

24.  Corydales.  The  flowers  of  these  have  either  a 
spur,  (cnlvarata'),  or  are  of  a  singular  form,  as  in 
Epimcdium,  Pinguictifa. 

.  25.  PutamineaCf  that  bear  fruit  in  a  hard  shcUf  as 
in  Capparis,  Morisonia. 

26.  MullisiUqita^  bearing  many  siliques,  as  in  PaV' 
ma,  TroUiui,  CaUha. 

27.  Rhoeada*,  that  have  a  caducous  calyx,  and  a 
capsule  or  sihque,  as  in  Argemone,  Chelidonium. 

28.  Luridce,  that  have  commonly  a  monopetalous 
corolla,  a  pericarpium  and  five  stamina.  They  are 
endowed  for  the  most  part  with  poisonous  or  danger- 
ous qualities,  as  Datura,  Sotanum. 

29.  Campanacca' ;  these  have  bell-shaped  flowers, 
as  the  Campanula,  Convolvulus. 

30.  Contorted ;  in  these  the  corolla  is  twisted,  or 
the  stamina  and  pistils  are  covered  with  leaves  resem- 
bling petals ;  as  in  Nerium,  Asclepias. 

31.  VeprcculiK,  have  a  monopnyllous  calyx,  co- 
loured like  a  corolla  ;  as  in  Dirca,  Daphne. 

32.  Papilionacece ;  these  include  the  papilionace- 
ous flowers,  as  Vicia,  Pisum,  Phaseolus. 

33.  Lamentacea;  these  bear  a  legumen  or  lomeu- 
tum,  but  not  a  papilionaceous  flower ;  as  Mimosa, 
Cassia,  Cerafonia,  Glediischia. 

34.  Cucurhitaccag,  whose  fruit  i^  a  pepo  or  pump- 
kin, and  in  general  they  have  united  stamina,  as  in 
Cucumis,  Bryonia,  Passijlrra, 

35.  SetUicosce  have  a  polypetalons  corolla,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  a  number  of  Bced;^  cithtr  nuked  or 
slightly  covered.  The  liavis  and  stims  are  eiihpr 
hairy  or  prickly,  as  in  PotentiUa,  A/c/.t'milla,  Ihihiis. 

36.  Pomaceas  have  manv  ktamiua  insi  lud  in  tlie 
calyx,  and  a  drupa  or  apj)Ie  for  fruit,  an  Sorhus. 

37.  Columnifera  ;  in  these  the  stamina  unite  and 
iknn  t  long  tube,  as  in  Malva^  AUhaa^  Iliiiscut. 


38.  Tricoceas,  baring  a  trilocnhr  eapsnle^  at  An 
phorbia,  Tragia,  Ricinus. 

39.  Siliquoso!,  bearing  a  silique  or  silicle,  as  TkbU" 
pi,  Draha,  Raphanus. 

40.  Personata,  bearing  a  masked  or  personate 
flower,  as  in  Antirrhinum. 

41.  Asperif olios;  these  have  four  naked  seeds,  a 
monopetalous  corolla,  Ave  stamina,  and  rough  leaves^.  ^^ 
as  in  Echium,  Symphytum,  Anckusa*  -^K^ 

42.  Vtrticillata: ;  these  have  labiated  or  ringent  ^^ 
flowers,  as  Thymus,  Monarda,  Nepeta. 

43.  Dumosof  ;  these  are  bhrubby  plants,  and  theus 
stem  is  furnished  with  a  soft  medulla  or  pith;  their 
flowers  are  small,  the  petals  with  four  or  five  laciniae, 
as  in  Viburnum,  Rhamnus,  Euonymus. 

44.  Sepiarias;  shrubs,  commonly  with  a  tubular 
and  laciniated  corolla,  and  a  few  stamina,  in  general 
only  two,  as  in  Syringa,  Ugustrum,  Jasminum, 

45.  Umbellatas,  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowerSf  a 
pentapetalous  corolla,  five  stamina,  two  stylet,  and 
two  naked  seeds  ;  as  in  Apium,  Pastinacu,  DauckSm 

46.  Hederacea;  these  have  a  quinquefid  corolla* 

five  or  ten  stamina,  and  fruit  like  a  berry,  on  a  com*  a 

pound  racemus ;  as  in  Hedera,  Panax,  Vitis,  Ciisus^ 

47.  Stellate ;  these  have  a  quadrifld  corolla,  four 
stamina,  and  two  naked  seeds.  The  leaves  ar»  com* 
monly  verticillated ;  as  in  Galium,  Asperula. 

48.  Aggregata  i  these  appear  like  compound, 
flowers,  but  have  no  united  anthers  ',  as  Scabiosa. 

49.  Compasitmi  this  order  contains  all  the  conEi* 
pound  flowers. 

50.  Amentacea;  this  contains  those  plants  whote 
fruit  is  a  catkin. 

51.  Coni/erce;  this  contains  those  that  bear  a^ 
strobilus  ;  as  Pinut,  Juniperus,  &c. 

52.  Coadunala  ;  those  which  bear  several  berriet 
or  similar  fruit  united  in  one,  as  in  Annona  Uvaria. 

53.  Scabridee,  that  bear  rough  leaves  and  flowert 
of  no  beauty,  as  Ficus,  Urtica,  Parietaria,  Cannabis. 

54.  MisceUanea ;  to  this  order  belong  all  those 
plants  which  cannot  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
the  forejToing. 

55.  Filices.^ 

57   ''ir'^''  >Part  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect.  2.   PLlxxv. 
58.  Fungi.  J 

Sect.  II.     Natural  Method  ofJusaieu. 

The  illustrious  Anthony  Laurence  Dc  Jussieu,  has  Natural 
g^ven  the  most  perfect  natural  method  that  has  hither-  ^^^hod 
to  appeared ;  we  shall  therefore  give  such  a  sketch  of  '"•"^'^ 
it  as  our  plan  will  allow. 

This  philosopher  contends  for  three  great  and: 
principal  divisions  among  plants,  founded  on  the 
form  of  the  embryo.  Those  are  called  Acotyleoons, 
when  the  seeds  are  destitute  of  lobes,  such  as  the  Class 
Cryptogamia;  those  are  named  MoxocoTYLKDONSr 
that  have  only  one  lobe  ;  and,  last  of  all,  those  are 
named  DicoTYJ  edons  that  have  two  lobes. 

The  first  division  contains  only  one  Class,  which 
is  divided  into  six  orders.  1.  Fungi.  2.  Alga.  3. 
Hepaticce.  4.  Musci.  5.  Filices.  6.  Naiades^ 
These  orders  contain  the  whole  of  the  Cryptogamia 
of  Linnxus. 

The  second  gceat  division  is  composed  of  three 
Classes,  the  first  of  which  {Monocatyledames.  Sia^ 
tnina  hypogyna)  is  divided  into  four  orders^     1» 
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nfica-  Aroidm.^.  8.  Typia.  S.  CyperoideaB.  4.  Graminea:. 
^  ,  The  second  Class  (Monocoti/ledones.  Stamina  pe- 
^^^  rigyna)  consists  of  eight  orders.      1.  PdimiB,      2. 

Asparagi.    3.  JuncL     4.  Lf7!ui.     5.  BromeUa:.    6. 

A^kodm.    ?•  Narcissi.     8.  Irides, 

'     The  third  Class  [Monocotyledones,     Stamina  epi- 
■  ^gyna)   18  divided  into  four  orders.      1.  Musas.     2. 

ConikF.     S.  Orchidea,    4.  Hydrocharides, 
fcf         The  last  great  division,  that  of  Dicotyledons, 
^     is  divided  into  eleven  classes. 

Class  I.  Plantje  Dicotyledonss  Apetal^e.  Sta- 
ikina  epigyna^  *  which  contains  only  one  order, 
Aristolochi^. 

Class    II.        PLANTiE     DlCOTYLEOONlS    APETALiE. 

Stamina  perigyna.  In  this  class  there  are  six  orders. 

!•  Eleagni,  Char.  The  stamens  are  at  the  sum- 
flBJt  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  germen  exterior. 
£x.  Thesium.  Eleagnus. 

2.  Thvmelece,  Char.  Stamens  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  tube.     Germen  snperior.     Ex.  Daphne. 

S.  Protece.  Char.  Stamens  inserted  in  the  lacinice 
of  the  calyx*  Germen  superior.  No  albumen.  £x. 
Protea.     Banksia. 

4.  Laurie  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.     Germen  superior.     Ex.  Laurus.  Myristica* 

5.  Poiygoneas.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx,  ^^ermen  superior.  Farinaceous  albumen  sur- 
rounding the  embryo.     Ex.  Polygonum,     Rumez, 

6.  Atriplices.  Char.  Stamens  at  the  base  of  the 
ealyx.  Albumen  surrounded  by  the  embryo.  Ex. 
JUvinia.    Galenia,     Salsola,    Aiyris, 

Class  III.  Plants  Dicotyledones  Apetalje. 
Stamina  hypogyna.  In  this  class  there  are  four 
orders. 

1.  Amarantki,  Char.  Calyx  divided  and  sur- 
rounded with  scales  at  the  base.  The  circle  enclo- 
sing farinaceous  albumen.    Ex.  BUtum,     Plate  Ixxii. 

2.  Plantagines,  Char.  Tube  petal-like,  mouo- 
phyllous,  and  elongated.  The  corcle  enveloped  by 
a  horny  albumen.     Ex.  PlaiUago,    Littorella, 

3.  Nyctagines,  Calyx  tubular,  petal-shaped,  some- 
tuzies  surrounded  by  a  second  calyx.  Albumen  sur- 
rounded by  the  corcle.     Ex.  Nyctago,    Boerhaavia, 

4.  Plumbagines.  Char.  A  calyx  and  a  corolla. 
Farinaceous  albumen  surrounding  the  corcle.  Ex. 
Plumbago.     Statice. 

Class  IV.  Plantjb  Dicotyledones  Monopb- 
TALiE.  Corolla  hypogyna.  This  class  contains 
fifteen  orders. 

*  \.  Lysimachics.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Stamens 
commonly  five,  equal  in  number,  and  opposite  to  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  unilocular,  polyspermous. 
Ex.    Centuncultu.     Androsace,    Prifmila, 

2.  Pedicularis.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
didynamous.     Fruit  bilocular.     Ex.  Polygala. 

3.  AcanthL  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule  bi- 
locular, many- seeded,  and  bivalved.     Ex.  AcantJius. 

4t,  Jasminem.    Char.  Corolla  regular.     Two  sta- 
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IS.  Gentiana.     Char, 
unilocular,  or  bilocular. 
14.  Apocinea:.     Char. 
Two  seed  vessels. 


mens. 


mens.  tiaflBule  biUlRrtillf.  Ex.  Fraxinia.  Ligustrum 

5.  Vitices.  Char.  Stamens  didynamous.  Fruit  com- 
monly a  fleshy  pericarp.     Ex.  Vitcx.     Verbena. 

6.  Labiates.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Seed-vessel 
four-cleft,  four  naked  seeds  fixed  on  the  receptacle  at 
the  base  of  the  calyx.     Ex.  Salvia.  Ajuga.  MenUia. 

7.  Scrophularias.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Stamens 
didynamous.  Capsule  bilocular.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Ex.  Scrophtdaria.     Digitalis.     Bosa.     Besleria. 

8.  Solaneas.  Char.  Five  stamens.  Albumen  fleshy. 
Ex.  Datura.    Atropa.     Bontia. 

9.  BorraginecB.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  sta- 
mens.    Germen  four-lobed.     Ex.  Pulmonaria, 

10.  ConvolvuU.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Five  sta- 
mens.    Fruit  capsular.     Ex.  Convolvulus.     Cressa. 

11.  Polemonia.  Char.  Corolla  regular.  Capsule 
trilocular.     Ex.  Polemoneum.    Phlox.     Cobcea. 

12.  BignonuB.  Char.  Corolla  irregular.  Capsule 
bilocular.     No  albumen.     Ex.  Bignonid.    Sesamum, 

Corolla  regular,   capsular, 
Ex.  Gentiana.     Exacum, 
Corolla  regular.    Five  sta* 
Ex.  Vinca.     Nerium* 
15.  Sapotm,    Char.   Corolla  regular.    Drupa  mul* 
tilocular.     Seeds  large,  hard,  and  having  a  lateral 
scar.     Ex.  Sapota.    Jacquinia.    Mimusops. 

Class  V.  Plants  Dicotyledones  Monopetaljs. 
Corolla  perigyna^  This  class  is  divided  into  four 
orders. 

1.  Guaiacance.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Ex. 
Siyrax.    Diospyros.    Royena. 

2.  Rhododendra,  Char.  Fruit  multilocular.  Cells 
containing  one  seed.     Ex.  Rhododendrum,     Ledum^ 

3.  EriccB.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular,  and  many* 
seeded.     Ex.  Erica.     Epacris,     Vaccinium. 

4.  Campanulaceas.  Char.  Fruit  multilocular,  open« 
ing  by  holes  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  or  on  the 
sides.  Cells  containing  many  seeds.  Ex.  Campa* 
nula.     Roella,    Scavola.    Lobelia. 

Class  VI.  Pi  antuE  Dicotyledones  Monopetalje. 
Corolla  ejoigyna.  Anthera connaiw.  Thisclast 
contains  three  orders. 

1.  Chichoraceas,  Char.  Florets  ligulate  and  her* 
maphrodite.     Ex.  Leontodon.     Lampsana.    Picrii.  '  \ 

2.  Cinarocephalas.  Char.  Flowers  composed  of 
florets,  which  are  occasionally  hermaphrodite,  occa- 
sionally intermixed  with  neuter  or  female  florets. 
Ex.  Carlina.     Carduus.     Calcitrapa, 

3.  Con^mbjferce.  Char.  Flowers  ligulate  or  ra- 
diate.    £x.  Calendula.    Aster.    Anthemis.    Bidens. 

Class  VII.  Plant-®  Dicotyledones  Monopb- 
TAL^.  Corolla  epigym.  Antheradistincta.  This 
cbss  contains  three  orders. 

1.  Dipsaceee.    Char.  A  single  seed  surrounded  by  ^k 
the  inner  calyx.     Albumen  fleshy.     Ex.  Dipsacus.  '  * 

2.  Rubiacea.     Char.    Two  naked  seeds,  or  a  pe«  ^^ 
ricarp  containing  one  or  more  cells.     Ex.  AspeniMi,  4Hf 

3.  CaprifoUa.   Char.  Pericarp,  having  one  or  more  ^^^ 


^ 
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The  terms  perigyna,  ej/igyna,  and  iypogyna,  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  derivations  wiU  be  sufficiently  explanatofr 
of  their  import.  Perigyna^  from  rif/,  around,  and  ytnn,  femalt,  or,  as  it  here  means,  the  pistil;  so  that  perigynous  stamen* 
in««n  nothing  more  than  that  the stamemare placed  around  the  jMstiL  Epigyna^  from  i^.,  i^nmi,  and  « n^^femait.  which  im* 
jp^m  the  iDsatkm  of  the  atamena  od  the  pistiL  ffypogyna,  from  vr#,  under,  and  ywnt/emnkt  thmhy  meanioff  the  uwerUoa 
of  the  stamens  imdcr  the  genneoi  or  the  recjqptadtcCtbepiitiL 
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cells.     Corcle  situated  in  a  smaD'c^ivity  at  the  apex  j 
of  a  fleshy  albumen,  ^il,  Lonicera.    Viscum,   Iledera, 

Class  VIIT.  PLANXiE  Dicotyledones  Polype- 
TALiC.  Stamina  epi^na.  In  this  class  there  are 
only  two  orders. 

1.  Aralice.     Char.   The  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a  pe- 
ricarp.    Ex.  Arnlin.     Panax.     Gustonia. 


2.   Umbeflife'W.     Char.    Two  seeds  i:aked. 
Apium,     Cicuta,     Crithmuni.     Asirantin, 


Ex. 
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Class  IX.  PL\NTiE  Dicotyledones  Polype- 
TALyE.  Stnmina  hypogyna.  This  class  contains 
twenty- two  orders. 

1.  Rarunculacece.  Char.  Many  seed  vessels.  Al- 
bumen cormoiis.     Ex.  Anemone,     TroUins,    Actcea, 

2.  Papaveraceas.  Char.  One  seed-vessel.  Corcie, 
having  cylindrical  lobes.     Ex.  Pajjaver,     Fitmaria. 

3.  Cntcifercg,  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  albu- 
men.     Ex.  Sinapit,     Braisica.     Lunnria, 

4.  Capparides,  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  Cylin* 
drical  lobes,     Ex.  Cadaba,     Ckome,     Ileseda, 

5.  Sa/.tmli,  Char.  One  seed  vessel.  No  album7?n. 
Lobes  bent  back.     Ex.  Haphidus.     Cardiospermum. 

C.  Accra,  Char.  Germen  simple  or  three  lobrd. 
No  albumen.     Straight  lobes.     Ex.  Msculus.    Acer, 

7.  Malpighias.  Char.  Considered  the  same  as  the 
preceding  order  by  Vcntenat  and  some  others. 

8.  Hi/pertca,  Char.  Germen  simple.  Corcle  na* 
ked.     fix.  H^prricnM,     Ascyrum, 

9.  Guiifrras.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albu- 
men.   Lobes  coriaceous,  plain.   Ex.  Cluaia,  lUieedia. 

10.  Aiiranlia,  Cliar.  Seed  vessel  simple.  No  al- 
bumen. Plain  fleshy  lobe?.  ILx.  Fissilia.  Citrus,  Thca. 

11.  Mdias.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Corcle  sometimes  curved.     Ex.  Turrwa,     Melia, 

12.  ntis.  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albumen. 
Embryo  straight.    Lobes  plain.'    Ex.  Vitis.    Cisfus. 

13.  Gerania,  Char.  Germen  simple.  No  albu- 
men. Radicle  a  little  bent.  Lobes  ri'flected.  Ex. 
Geranhtm,     Oxalis,     Tropaolum,    Balsamina, 

14.  Malvaceae.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Lobes 
beot  on  the  radicle.  Leaves  alternate,  having  stipules. 
Ex.  Palova,  Maka,  Ilihimis,  Adnnsonia,  Abroma, 

15.  Mnf^noHm,  Char.  Many  seed  vessel?.  Albu- 
men fleshy.  Corcle  at  the  base  of  the  albumen.  Ex. 
Magnolia,     Lifiodcndrum,     Dillenia, 

l().  Anima*,  C!fiar.  M.my  seed  vessel?.  Corcle 
at  the  iinibili('u<i.     Kx.  Anona» 

J 7.  MtfnitjH'nmi.  (.'Ii«r.  Mwny  seed  vessels.  Two 
crlli.  (!orrJr  Mt  thr  iiirimiil  (»f  the  albumen.  Ex. 
Mfnhpri  mum.     ( 'iMunnprloa. 

•IH.  nurhfridfn,  C'liar.  Airmen  one.  Corcle 
itratf^lif.  Lohni  pliiM'S.   Kx.  Ej^imedium,  Hamamelis, 

\U  Tiliai'i'tt,  CMiar.  (riMmni  simple.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Corcle  soniriirnes  a  lit tl.' bent.  Lobes  plane. 
V*^         Kx.  iJfnnannia,     Tilia,     liixa. 

'iil  CtMii,  Clur.  (»erm«n  simple.  Albumen  fleshy. 
y'^  R^dklc  biMit  on  the  loben,  or  the  corcle  spiral.  Ex. 
Ciituf,     litManthemufn, 

U\.  Hubact'w,  Char.  Germen  simple.  Sometimes 
MO  albumrn.  Corcle  straight.  Lobes  foliaceous. 
Ex.  Fanoiiia,     lluta,     Kvipleunim, 

*J2,  taryophyllece.  Char.  Germen  simple.  Corcle 
bent.  Farinaceous,  albumen  in  the  middle.  Ex.  Ca- 
ryophj^lus.  Ilohsteum,  Dnfonia,  Alsine.  Dianihus. 


Class  X.  PlAntjbDicottledoxc9  PoLVrrrALiB.  ChtsU 
Stamina  perigyna.  In  this  class  there  are  thirteen  <■<» 
orders,  ^^V" 

1 .  Sempervivas,  Char.  Albumen  fleshy.  Corcle 
straight.     Ex.  llhodlla,     Sempenivum,     Sedwn, 

2.  Saxifragce,  Char.  Germen  simple.  Albumeo 
fleshy.     Corcle  straight.     Ex.  Saxifiaga,     AJoxa»    ' 

3.  Cacfi.     Char.  No  albumen.    Corcle  bent.    Ex.        -mm 
Cactus.     Ribes.  ^^ 

4.  Portulacf'ce.  Char.  Farinaceous,  albumen  io 
the  middle.  Corcle  bent  or  ring-shaped.  Corolla  at 
the  base  of  the  ralyx.     Ex.   Tamarix.    Limeum, 

5.  Ficoida,  Char.  Albuneu,  central  or  lateral. 
Corolla  inserted  at  the  suir.mit  of  the  calyx.  Ex. 
Gii/:u<,     Mesembryanthemum, 

6.  Chtagrce,  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  determinate.  Ex.  Epiiubium,  Fuchsia,  Aizorjn, 

7.  Myrti.  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  ind^'terminate.  Petals  determinate;  Ex« 
Myrtus.     Mrhfenca, 

8.  Mela>tomw,  Char.  No  albumen.  Corcle  bent. 
Stamens  d»rtcrininate  and  double  the  number  of  petals. 
Ex.  Melasioma.     Osbeckia, 

9.  Saiiiuria,  Ch.tr.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight/ 
Ex    Lythtuni,     Peplis. 

10.  llosaceiB,  Ciiar.  No  albumen.  Corcle  straight. 
Stamens  indeterminate.  Ex.  Rosa,  PI.  Ixxiii.  Rubusm 

11.  Legumiiiosas.  .  Ciur.  Corolla  sometimes  papi- 
lionaceous. No  albumen.  Corcle  sometimes  bent» 
Ex.   Mimosa,     Moringa,    Bauhinia,     L'Aus* 

12.  Terebintacw,  Char.  No  albumen.  Corde  bent. 
Corolla  regular.  Petals  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.     Ex.  Rhus,     Cneorunu     Jug/ans. 

13.  Rhamni  Char.  A!bumer»  fleshy.  C.rclc 
straight.     Germen  simple.     Ex.  Euonymus.    Ilex. 

Class  XI.  Plantje  Dicotyledones  ApETAEis, 
Stamir,aidiogyna,  In  this  class,  which  is  the  last 
ot  M.  De  Jussieu's  method,  there  are  Ave  orders. 

\,  Euphorbias,   Char.  Fruit  formed *of  two  or  more 

Sods.     Albumen   fleshy.      Cotyledons  plane.      Ex. 
lercurialis,     Buxus,     Ciolon, 

2.  Cucurbitaccag,  Char.  The  bark  of  the  berry- 
usually  hard.     Ex.  Bryonia,    Cucumis,     Melothria^ 

3.  Urticcc.  Char,  flowers  distinct,  or  collected  ui 
a  common  involucre.  Fruit  various.  No  albumen. 
Ex.  Ficus,  Artocarpus.  PI.  Ixxvi.   Humulus,  Piper. 

4.  Amentaceas,  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  catkins* 
Ex.   Ulmus,     Salix.     Quercus.     Corylus. 

5.  ConifercB.  Char.  Fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone- 
Cotyledons  cyhndrical.     Ex.  Taxus,   Pinus,  Abies. 

Such  is  the  outUne  of  M.  Jussieu's  method,  with 
some  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Venienat; 
the  original  arrangement  and  nomenclature  being  still 
retained.  Our  limits  preclude  us  from  pointing  out 
the  alterations  which  have  been  introduced,  or,  indeedt. 
of  detailing,  as  fully  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  particular  views  of  Brown  and  Ventenat. 

Classification  is  treated  of  in  Linnxi  Philosophitf 
Botanica  et  Fundamenta  Botanica;  Genera  Planta^ 
rujn,  Auctore  Jussieu;  Flore  Fran^oise  par  Lamarck 
et  Decandolle ;  Physiologic  Vegkale,  par  Gerardin, 
Traits  dlAnatomie  ct  de  Physwlogie  Vegetate^  par 
M.  Mirbcl ;  Willdcuow's  Iniroductin,  and  Smith'» 
Introduction;  Brown's  Prodranus  Floras  Novw  Hoi- 
landia  ct  Insula  Fan  Diemen  18ia  Sec  also  the 
article  Jussieu.     (cm.) 
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6.  AnguHjfolium,  In  the  marshes  of  Madagas- 
car.    Percn, 

?•  Cardamomum,  In  the  shady  parts  at  the 
roots  of  the  mountains  in  India.     Peren. 

8.  Viilosum.  In  the  wet  mountainous  parts  of 
India.     Peren, 

9.  Echinatum,     Shady  woods  of  India.    Peren* 

10.  Repens.     In  the  mountains  of  Gate  in  Mala* 
bar.     Peren, 

11.  Granum  Paradin.  At  the  roots  of  moun- 
tains in  Madagascar,  Guinea^  Ceylon.    Peren. 

♦  12.  AfzelU.     Sierra  Leone.     Peren, 
*\S.  Bacemosum,     Woods  of  Peru.     Peren, 

*  l^.  Tkjfrsoideum,    Woods  of  Peru.     Peren, 
•15.  UUginosum.     Roscoe,  Linn,  Trans,  viii.  353. 

For  species  13, 14,  see  Ruiz  et  Pavon  Flor,  Pe- 
ruv,  et  ChiL  i.  p.  2.    Species  9  is  made  a  spe- 
cies of  Costus  by  Persoon.    Species  S  is  made 
a  species  of  Curcuma  by  Roscoe. 
7.  CosTUS.      Cal,  3-fidus  gibbus.     Cor,  S-partita, 
ringens.    Nectar.  2-labiatum  :  labio  inferiore  max- 
imo  3  lobo. 

1.  Arabieus,  In  the  warmer  parts  of  America, 
and  the  East  and  .West  Indies.    Peren, 

2.  Spicatus,  On  the  banks  of  torrents  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Caribbean  Isles,  and 
also  in  Brazil.    Peren, 

3.  Speciasus,     In  the  East  Indies.    Peren. 

*  4.  Scaler .    Woods  of  Peru.     Peren, 
*5.LcBvu.    Woods  of  Peru.     Peren, 
*6,  Argenteus.     Woods  of  Peru.    Peren, 
♦7.  ZerumbeU    China.    Peren, 

♦8.  Spiralis,  Jacquin,  Uart.Schonb,  v.  i.  Tab.  1. 

For  species  4,  5,  6,  see  Flor,  Peruv,  i.  p.  2,  3. 

Species  7^  see  Wendland,  Sertum  HannovC' 

ranunif  Fasc.  iv.  p.  3.    Species  8,  see  Roscoe, 

Linnr.  Trans,  viii.  p.  350. 

10.  Maranta.   C(i/.  3-phyllus.    Cor.  3-fida.    Nect, 

3-partituin,  lacinia  tertia  superiore  latere  antheri- 

fera. 

1.  Amndinacea,  In  the  warm  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca.   Peren, 

2.  Tonchat,  In  the  woods  of  India  and  Cochin- 
china.     Shrub, 

3.  Malaccenns,     In  Malacca.     Peren, 

4g>  Comosa,  In  Surinam.  Pqren,  (Perhaps  a 
new  genus.) 

*  5.  CapUata.    Peru.  "  Peren.  1  Sec  Flor,  Peruv, 

*  6.  Lateralis,    Peru.  .  Peren,  j    i.  p.  3.  t.  8. 
•7.  Luiea.     Jacq.  Jc,  Ear.  v,  ii.  Tab.  101* 

*  8.  Sylvatica,    Bot.  Card.  Liverpool. 
Species  7)  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn,  Trans,  viii.  p. 

340.     Species  3  is  ranked  under  Alpinia  by 
Roscoe. 
1/Canna.     Cor. '6-partita,  erecta.     Nect,  2- parti- 
turn,  revolutum.     Shfhs  knceolatus,  eorolia*  ad- 
natus.     Cal,  3-phyllus. 

1.  Indica.  Asia*  Africa,  and  America,  between 
the  tropics.    Peren. 

2.  AngustifoUa,  In  America  between  the  tro- 
pics, in  wet  and  shady  places.     Peren, 

3.  Glauca.     Carolina,  in  wet  places.    Percn. 

4.  Juncea.     China.     Peren. 

*  5.  Lutea,     Bot.  Gard.  Liverpool. 

*  6.  Guinea.    Curt.  Bol.  Mag,  Tab.  454. 


*  7.  Patens.    Aiton,  Hart.  Kew.    Peren. 

*  8.  Flaccida.     South  Carolina.    Peren. 

*  9.  Paniculata.     Peru.     Peren, 
♦  10.  Iridiflora,     Peru.     Peren, 

Species  9,  10,  see  Ruiz  et  Pavon,  17or,  Peruv* 

et  Chil.  p.  1. ;  and  Persoon,  Synopsis^  p.  L 

Species  5,  6,  7,  8,  see  Roscoe,  Linn,  Trans* 

vol.  viii.  p.  338. 

14.  Phrynium.     Cal,  3*phyllu8.    Petala,  3  aequa- 

lia  tubo  nectarii  adnata.     Nectarium  l-phyllum, 

tubo  filiformi,  limbo,  4-partito.      Caps,  34ocal. 

NucesS. 

I,  Capitatum,     In  the  shady  and  wet  parts  of 
Malabar,  Cochinchina,  and  China.     Peren. 
13.  Thalia.     Cor,  5-petala:  duo  interiora  minora. 
Nectar,  lanceolatum  concavum.     Drupa  nuce  uni- 
loculari.     CaL  triphyllus. 

1.  Geniculata,     South  America.    Peren. 

2.  Cannaformis,     In   MallicoUo,  in  the  New 
Hebrides.    Peren, 

*  3.  Dealbata,     South  Carolina.     Peren. 

9.  Myrosma.  CoroUa  5-partita  irregularis.  CaL 
duplex,  exterior  3-phyllus,  interior  3-partit.  Caps, 
3-gona  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Cannasformis.     In  Surinam.     Shrud, 

Sect.  II.     The  Germen  inferior  and  four-celled, 

18.  LoPEziA.  Cal.  4-phyllu8.  Cor,  5-petala  inaequa- 
lis.     Caps,  4-locul.  4-valvis  polysperma. 

1.  Mexicanaf  or  Racemosa,     Mexico.     Ann. 

*  2.  Coronata.     Mexico.     Ann, 


Sect.  III.     The  Germen  superior, 

15.  PiiiLYDRUM.  Spatha  l-fbra.  Cal.  Q..  Cor» 
4-petala  irregularis.     Caps,  3>locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Lanugtnosum.     In  the  wet  grounds,  of  Co- 
chinchma  and  New  South  Wales.    Peren. 
*2.   Pygmccum.    New   Holland.     Sec  Brown's- 
PrmromuSy  p.  264. 

16.  CucuLLARiA.  Cal.  4-partitu8.  Cor.  4-petaIa 
insequalis  calcarata.  Filamentum  petaliforme.  Atf 
ihera  loculis  discretis ! 

1.  Exoelsa.    In  the  Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrubs. 
17-  QuALEA.       Cal.    4-partitus.      Cor.    dipetala. 
Bacca  f 

1.  Rosea.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.     Shruhu 

2.  Coerulea.     In  the  woods  of  Guiana.    Shrub. 

19.  UsTERiA.  Cal.  4-dentatus  :  lacinia  unica  reli* 
quis  multo  majore.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  4-den* 
tata.     Caps,  1 .  locul.  2-8perma.    Semina  ariUata. 

l.Guineemis,     Guinea.     Slirub. 

The  listeria  of  Cavanilles  belongs  to  the  class 

Didynamia^  and  is  called  Maurandia  by  Jac* 

quin. 

Sect.  IV.     Monospervusy  or  tcith  one  Seed. 

20.  BoEKHAAViA.     Ctil.  margo  integerrimus.    Cor» 
1-petala,  campanulata,  plicata.    Sem,  1  nudum,  in-^ 
ferum.  {Stam.  I  s.  2.) 

1.  Erecta,    Vera  Cruz;  Jamaica,  East  Indies^ 
Peren^ 
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2.  Adseendeni.    Gomea. 
S.  Diffusa.    Warm  parts  of  America  and  East 
Indies.     Peren. 

4.  Hirsuta,     Dry  and  sandy  parts  of  Jamaica. 
Peren. 

5.  Plumba^nea.   Spain^  at  the  bottom  of  moun- 
tains.    Peren. 

6.  Scandens,   Coast  of  Jamaica^  and  other  West 
India  Islands.     Shrub. 

7.  Exceka.     Very  like  the  preceding.     Shrub. 

8.  Repanda.     China  and  India. 

9.  Charaphylloides.     Province  of  Chancay  in 
.  Peru.     Ann. 

10.  Reptns.    Nubia,  between  Mocho  and  Tan- 
gos.   Peren. 

11.  AngustifiJia. 

12.  Tetranaria.     Society  Isles. 

•  13.  MuttMUs.     New  Holland. 

•  14-.  Pubescens.    New  Holland. 

Sec  Brown's  ProdramfUf  p.  422, 
The  plants  of  this  genus  have  sometimes  ly  2,  S, 
4,  and  10  stamina.  Persoon  (  Synopsis^  p.  36.) 
ramks  them  in  the  class  Triandria. 
\  23.  HiPPURis.   Ctd.  margo  bilobus.  Petala  nulla. 
Stigma  simplex.     Sem.  I. 

1.  Vulgaris.     Springs,  ditchesi  and  lakes  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

2.  Tetraphylla^  or  Maritima.      Sea  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Finland  about  Abo.     Peren. 

22.  SalicoHnia.   Calt/x  ventriculosusi  integer.   Pe- 
tala 0.    Sem.  I. 

1.  Herbacea.    Britain,  sea  coasts  of  Europe, 
and  in  Virginia.     Ann, 

2.  Perennans.     Siberia  at  Jaik.    Peren. 
S.  Fruiicosa.     Shores  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

4.  Strobilacea.     Salt  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Shrub. 

5.  Virginica.     Vir^nia. 

'  6.  Arabica.  Arabia.  Shrub. 
7.  FoUata.  Siberia.  Shrub. 
d.  AmplexicauUs.    Banks  of  the  lake  Bardo,  ia 

Tunis.     Shrub. 
9.  Casnica.    Caspian  Sea  and  Media.     Shrub. 

♦  10.  In£ca.     Shore  near  Tranquebar,  New  Hol- 

land, and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

*  11.  Arbuscula.   New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island* 
Species  10, 11,   see  Willdenow,  Nov.  Act.  Soc. 
Berol.  ii«  and  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  410. 
^.  PoLLiCHiA.      Cal.  1-phyllus  5-dentatus.     Cor, 
O.    Sem.  1.    Recept.   Squamz  baccatx,  fnictvs 
includentes. 

1.  Campestris.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bien. 
24.  MiTHBiDATEA.      Recept.  multiflorum  4-fidum. 


Cal.  0.    Cor.  0.    Semina  solitaria  reeeptaculo  car. 
noso  immersa. 

1 .  Quadrifida.    Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauri- 
tius, and  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

Order  II.    Digtnia. 
Sect.  V.     PlanU. 

25.  Lacistema.  Cal.  amenti  squama  Cor.  4-par- 
tita.  Filamentum  bifidum.  Bacca  pediceUata 
moDOsperma. 

1.  Mvricoides.     In  the  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
and  at  Surinam.     Shrub. 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  in  the  order  Monogynia. 
Synops.  p.  5. 

26.  CoRisPERMUM.  Cal.  0.  Petala  2.  Sem.  1. 
ovale,  nudum. 

1.  Hyssopifolium.     Wolga  in  Tartary,'  Gillau 
in  Russia,  and  at  MontpeUier.     Ann. 

2.  Squarrosum.    Tartary,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Cossacs.  ■  Ann. 

*S.  Orientale.    In  the  East.     See  Lamarck,  iZ- 
lustrat.  des  genres^  No.  xllv. 
X  27.  Callitriche.  CoL  0.  Petala  2.   Caps.  2-Iop 
cularis,  4-6perma. 

1.  Vema.    Ditches  of  Europe. 

2.  Intermedia.    Ditches  of  Europe. 

3.  Autumnalis.     Ditches  of  Europe. 
*4.  ASstivalis.     France. 

*5.  Tenui/blia.    Near  Fonntainbleau. 
•Species  4, 5.     See  Persoon,  Synopsis^  p.  5.    Dr 
Smith  has  united  species  1  and  3  under  the  name 
of  Aqualica. 
28.  Blitum.     Cal.  S-fidus.    Pet.  0.    Sem.  1.  ca- 
lyce  baccato. 

1.  Capitatum.    Europe,  in  the  Tyrol.     Ann. 

2.  Virgatum.  Tartary,  France,  and  Spain.  Ann. 
^5..Chenopodimdes.    Tartary.     Ann.  .Sec  Per- 
soon, Synopsis^  i.  p.  524. 

2Q.  Mniarum*     Cal.  4-partitus  superus.    Cor.  0. 

Semen  1.  • 

1  •  Biflorum.     New  Zealand,  Terra  del  Fuego, 

and  Van  Diemen's  Island.     Peren. 
2.  Fasciculatum.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  412.  This  genus  is 
the  Ditoca  of  Banks  and  Gaertner,  and  differs 
only  from  the  genus  Scleranthus  in  Class  X  ,  in 
having  more  frequently  1  stamen,  in  its  4^eft 
calyx,  and  in  its  inflorescence. 

Sect.  VI.     Grasses. 

30.  CiNNA.  Cal.  gluma  2-valvis,  vniflora.  Cor. 
gluma  2-valvis.     Sem.  1. 

1.  Arundinacea.    At  Hudson's  Bay.    Peren. 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  L    Monogynia. 

I.  ZiNZiBER.  Anthera  duplex.  FOam*  extra  anthe- 
ram  elongatum,  apice  subulatium,  sulcatum.  {Ros* 
aoe.) 

1.  (Mcinale.     East  Indies,     jpercn^ 

2.  Zerumbet.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

3.  Mioga.    Japan.    Peren. 


4.  Purpureum.  |East  Indies.    Peren. 

5.  Roseum.  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  2.  Tab.  126. 
The  3  first  species  of  the  preceding  new  ge- 
nus, formed  by  Mr  Roscoe,  (see  Linn.  Trans. 
viii.  p.  347. )»  are  the  same  as  the  1st,  2d,  and 
5th  species,  already  g^iven  after  Willdenow  uiider 
the  gpnus  Amomum. 

XL  Apbslia.     Squamtg  spicse  distichse  umflone. 
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Gluma  univalvis,  interior.  Anthera  simplex.  Ova- 
rium l-spermum.  Stigma  1.  Uiriculm  hmc  Ion- 
gitudinaliter  dehiscens.     {R.  Browtu ) 

I  •  C^pcroidci^.     New  Holland. 
**  Affiuitate  proxima  Devauxia*/^  says  Mr  Brown, 
**  diversa  pistjllo  wmplici,  spica  disticlia  et  glu- 
ina  univalvi  interior!*"     Prodramus,  p.  351. 


Order  II.    DrorNiA. 
III.  Jahava-     Cfl/.   Gluina  2-valvis,  l-flcira. 


a>r. 


gluma  1-valvis,  papposa,  arisLata.  (FL  Peruii,) 

Peruvian  Alps.     Perhaps  a  species 
See  Fhr,  Periiv*  i.  p.  5* 


1.  Usitata. 
of  Alopecuro», 


OllD£H   III.      POLYGVNIA. 

IV.  Devauxia.  (The  Centrolepts  of  Labillar- 
diere.)  Spaiha  bivalvis,  floribus  indefinitis.  Glu- 
ma  liivalvjs,  Anthera  simplex.  Ovaria  plura 
(3—12)  axi  communi  adnata,  monosperraa^  iS7y/t 
totidcm,  distincti,  vl4  basi  connati,  UlricuH  extus 
longitudinaliter  dehiacentes.     (/?.  Brwun,) 


1,  Puhijmta,     Van  Dicmen's  Island* 

2,  Paiersoni^     New  South  Wales. 

3,  Strigasa,     New  Holland, 

4f.  Tenuior,     Van  Diemeii^a  Island. 

5.  Billardieri.     N.  Holland,  and  V.  Dlcm,  UK 

6.  Enserta*     New  Holland. 

7.  BanLm,     New  Holland, 

8.  P«jfi//er.     New  HoUand- 

9.  Aridata.     New  Holland- 
Species  5  is  the  Cenfrolepis  Fascicularis  of  LabiU 

lardiere,  A\»ij.  Ho//,  i.  p.  7,     Sec  Brown's  /'ro- 

dromti^^  p.  252, 
V.  ALRHvauM.  Spcdhw  bivalvis,  uni-v,  pauciflora. 
Glitmis  nullar.  Anthera  simplex.  Ovaria  plura^ 
(6 — 18,)  axi  communi  adnata*  unilateralia.  St^U 
totidem,  baai  connati.  UiricuU  hinc longitudinally 
ter'dehiscentes,     (/?.  Bronm.) 

1.  Pohfgipmm.     New  Holland. 

2.  Pttmilio.     New  Holland, 
.*?.  Muiicunu     New  Holland. 

This  genua  haa  the  appearance  and  the  Structure 
of  IJcvauzia.     See  Prodromuttf  p.  255. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MONANDRIA. 


The  genus  Globba,  which  has  2  stamina,  is  given 
under  the  present  class  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Jlortus  KewerisiSf  and  in  Persoon's  Synopsis,  u 
p.  3.  Following  Willdenow,  we  have  given  it  in 
Class  II.,  though  it  certainly  belongs  to  Class  L 
Its  generic  character  in  the  Hortits  Ketvensis^u^ 
•*  Antltera  duplex,  Filam*  lineare,  incurvatum, 
longissimum,  appendiculatum.  $Styltu  laxus>  fill- 
formiSf  in  medio  antherae  receptus.  Stigma  in- 
crassatura,    Nectarium  utrinque  bifidum."  * 

Dr  Smith  bas  also  given  the  genus  Cuaha  under  the 
present  class,  witli  the  following  generic  character ; 

«  CaL  0.     Cor.   0.  Anth,     sessilis.  5/^/,  0.     Sm* 


plura ;"  but  we  have,   after  Wildenow,  given  ft 

under  Moncecia  Monandria*     See  English  Boia* 

nt/,  334,  and  Flor,  Brit.  i.  p.  4, 
The  genus  Zoster  A  has  hkewisc  beeneiven  under  the 

preeent  class  ;  but  we  have,  after  Wiildenow,  given 

It  under  Mokcecia  Monandria. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  Scitaminew,  or  spicy 
plants,  has  been  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Ros- 
coe.  This  arrangement,  which  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  Synoptical  Table,  produces  a  se- 
paration between  the  Scitamincm  or  true  aromatic 
plants,  and  the  others  which  have  neither  their  pecu* 
liar  construction  nor  their  inherent  qualities. 


Anthera  simplex, 
stylus  erect U6|  li* 
ber. 

CAI7K.S, 


Anthera  duplex, 
stylus  in  sulco  an- 
thers receptus. 

SciTAMINE.^. 


■^  Anthera  6ia- 
mento  petaloi- 
deo  adnata. 

Anthera  fila- 
mento  proprio 
innixa. 

^  Filamentum 
extra  anthe- 
ram  non  eloQ< 
gatum. 

Filamentum 
extra  anthe- 
ram  elonga-* 
turn. 


\  Stylus  claviformis  ;  stigma  obtusum t .Xakna, 

I  Stylus  petaliformis;  stigma  trigonum Marakta. 

Stylus  depreSBUs  j  stigma  depressum,  perforatum,  ringens.MTiiAMA* 

Filamentum  subulatum,  breve  ;  stylus  crassus,  versus  anthe- 

ram  inclinatus ^ ..,*,. PiIHYNlUM* 

Stylus   crassus,  depressus,   longitudinaliter  iissus ;   stigma 

dehiscens Myrosma* 

Tad  basim  lanuginosum ;  stylus  cnissus  ereetus ;  stigma  ca- 

\     pitatum „.„...,...,..**..MpaYLrDRtrM. 

J  geniculatum  ;  stylus  filamento  anthcrifero  duplo  long]or....H£DYCl]iUM* 
LStylus  erectus,  longitudine  filamento  antheriferi Alfikia. 

Apice  subulato,  sulcato *....... ..ZikzibER. 

Apice  ovato,  plano^.,,.,... ......«•• »....<......*..Coe^TU3. 

I  Apice  bilobato... ,.„„.. ^....K^RMi^riiAXA. 

A    *     t  1  h  t      f  l**^amentum ad  basim  appendiculatum A^^'OMUM. 

P  *  (^Lacinia  media  anthcrirera *«•... Cuhcuma* 

Apice  appendiculato ;  stylus  longissimus*.....*,,., «... Glosba. 


Sec  Roscoe,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  337 ;  and 
Brown's  Prodronmst  p-  307,  308. 

Fersoon  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  of  tbis  class, 
from  No.  1  to  No.  15,  including  Globhrt^  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  Class  Gynandbia.    See  Stptopsis, 

On  account  of  having  a  similar  mfmber  of  stamina, 
tbe  following  species, belonging  to  other  genera,  might 
ftill  belong  to  this  clas?. 


MOKOOYKIA. 

Mangifera  Indica  ;  Tn-idescantia  Monandra  ;  Va* 
leriana  rubra ^  angusijfoh'at  cafciirapa,  AlchemiUa 
aphanes  (Aphanetf  arvensis  of  Fersoon,)  monandra s 
Polycnemum  monandnim^  aud  several  species  of  Scir- 
pus  and  Cyperus. 

DiGYNIA. 

Leersia  m(>?ianrfra.  Rotboella  moi/tf  «^fr<i.  (Cavan^ 
iUes.)     Uniola  latifolla  et  gracilis.  (Michaux-J 
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ObDER  I.      MONOGTNIA. 

Sect.  I.     Flowers  Inferior^  Monapetaltms  and 
Regtdar. 

96.  OxKA.     Cor.  4-fida.  ladniis  suboTatis.    Drupa 
monosperma. 

1.  EurofMBa.    South  of  Europe  and  Africa* 

Shrub. 
ST.  dq^ensit.    Cape  of  Good  Hope^     Shru6» 

3.  Americana.    Carolina.     Shruo. 

4.  Cemua.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 

5.  Apetala.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

6.  ExceUa.    Madeira.     Shrub. 

7.  Frafrrans.    Cochinchina,  China,  and  Japan. 
Shrub. 

*  8.  Emai^wUa.     Madagascar;     Tree  40  feet 

high. 

*  9.  ChrytophyUa.     Isle  of  France.     Shrub. 
♦  10.  Lancea.     Isle  of  France.     Shruh. 
♦11.  Paniadata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
Species  8, 9, 10,  see  Lasnarck»  litusfrat.  p.  27, 29. 

Species  11,   see  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  523. 
Olea  differs  from  Phillyrea  only  in  tne  tex- 
ture of  tie  Puiamen. 
d7.  Chionanthus.     Cor.  ^-fida :  ladniis  longissi* 
mis.     Druikw  nucleus  striatus* 

1.  Vir^nica,     America.     Shrub. 

2.  CotinifoUa.     Cejlon.     Shrub. 

3.  Comvacta.    Canbbee  inlands.  *  Shrub. 

4.  Zeytanica.     Ceylon,    ^hrub. 

5.  Incrassata.     Guiana  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
*6.  Guianensif.     Guiana.     Shrub. 
*l.Axiaaru.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

Species  6,  see  Aublet,  Hist,  des  Plantes  de  la 
GuianCf  &c.  p.  8.  Species  7,  see  Brown'il  Prod. 
p.  523.  See  Linociera.  This  genus  differs 
from  Olea  only  in  the  figure  of  the  laciniae  of 
the  corolla. 
35.  Philltrka*     Cor.  4-fida.    Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Media.      Southern  mountains    of   Europe. 
Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolia.     Italy  and  Spain.     Shrub. 
S.  Laiifolia.    South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

%  S4f.  LiGusTRUM.     Cor.  4-fida,  Bacca f  4-spenna. 

1.  Vulgare.     Europe.     Shrubs 

2.  Japouicum.     Japan.     Shrub. 

*  3.  Luddum.     China.     Shrub. 

40.  Pjmelea.  CoL  nuUus.  Cor.  4rfida.  Stam. 
fauci  inserta.  Ntix  corticata  unilocularis.  All 
Shrubs. 

1.  Ldnifolia.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Gmdia.     New  Zealand. 

3.  Pilosa.     New  Zealand. 

4.  Prostrata.    New  Zealand. 

*  5.  Cornucopia.  ♦  10.  Paludosa. 
*6.  Punicea.  •ll.  Angusti/blia. 

*  7.  CoUina.  ♦12.  Glauca. 

* 8.  Cemua.  •IS.  Ligustrina. 

*■  9.  BrevifcUa.  *  14«  Dccussata^ 

7. 


*  15.  Bo*«a.  *27.  OdaphyUa. 

*  16.  Hispida.  *28.  -S^ericw. 

*  17.  Lanata.  *  29.  Cinerea. 

*  18.  Pauciflora.  *  30.  Brupacea. 

*  19.  SerpyUiflora.  *  31.  Incana. 

*  20.  Sytoestris.  *  82.  Mtw.' 

*  21 .  Humilis.  *  33.  Spicata. 

*  22.  Kfltw.  *  34.  Argentea. 

*  23.  Microcephala.  *  35.  Curpifhra. 
*24.  Clavata.                   »36.  GraeiHs. 

*  25.  Imbricata.  *  37.  Latifolia. 

*  26.  Longifiora. 

The  last  32  species  are  gi^n  by  Mr  R.  Brown,  who 
found  most  of  them  in  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island.  The  following  is  his  generic 
character  of  Pimelea—, Pman/Aiifm  infundibu* 
liforme,  limbo  4-fido,  fauce  esquamata.  Stam. 
fauci  inserta,  bciniis  ezterioribus  opposita.  Sty- 
lus lateralis.  Stigma  capitatum.  Nux  cortt- 
cata,  raro  baccata.  See  Prodromus^  p.  359. 
38.  Strinoa.     Cor.  4-fida.    Capsula  bilocularis. 

1.  Vulgaris.     Persia.     Shrub. 

2.  ChmensiSf  or  Dubia.     China.    Shrub. 

3.  Persica.     Persia.     Shrub. 

4.  Suspensa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

41.  Eranthemum.  Cor.  5-fida :  tubo  filiformi, 
ifn/Aercr  extra  tubum.-   iS/t^a  simplex.    Fructwi. 

1.  Capense.    Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Angustifolium.     /Ethiopia.    'Shrub. 

3.  Parvifolium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Shndj. 

4.  SalsMoides.  Teneriffe,  near  St  Cruz.  Shrub. 
*  5.  Variabile.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

See  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  477. 

31.  Nyctanthes.  Cor.  hvpocrateriformis  :  laciniie 
truncatx.  Cii^.  bilocufaris,  marginata.  Semina 
solitaria. 

1.  Arbor  tristis.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

32.  Jasmin UM.  Cor. hypocrateriformis  5- 8.fida.  Bac^ 
ca'  dicocca.     Seinina  solitaria  arillata. 

1.  Sambac.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  Undulatum.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

3.  Hirsutum.     India  and  China.     Shrub. 

4«  Angustifolium.  In  thesandy  parts  of  Malabar. 
Shrub. 

5.  Vimineum.     Java  and  Malabar.     Shrub.    ' 

6.  Pubescens.     Calcutta.     Shrub. 

7.  Scandens.     Bengal,  where  it  climbs  to  the 
tops  of  trees.     Shrub. 

8.  Elongatum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

9.  Glaucum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Trinerve.     JaVa.     Shrub. 

11.  Simplicifolium.     Friendly  Isles.     Shrub, 

12.  jingidare.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     iS/irw^. 

13.  Auriculatwn.     In  the  gardens  of  Malabar. 
Shrub. 

14.  Flexile.     East  Indies.     iS/irw^. 

15.  Didymum..    Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

16.  Azoricum.     Azores  Isles.     Shrub. 

17.  Fruticans,  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
and  all  eastern  countries.     Shrub. 

IS.  Humile.     Shrub. 
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Clan  II.  19.  Oioraiissimum.     Madeira.     Shrub, 

^t^^*"^'*^  20.  (Mcinale.     India  and  Switzerland.     Shrub. 

21.  Grandifiorum^     India.     Shrub. 

*  22.  GrflciVe.  Norfolk  Island  and  New  Hoi.  Shrub. 

*  23.  Acuminatunu     Java  and  New  Hoi.     Shrub. 

*  24.  Lanceolaium.     Peru.     Shrub, 
*25.Molle.  *97.  Lineare. 

*  26.  ^mulum.  *  28.  Divarkaium. 
Species  22 — 28,  seePersoon's  St/nopsis^  vol.  i.  p.  7, 

and  Brown's  Pptxlromttf,  p.  521  • 
S3.  Galipea.    CaL  4-5-gonu8 :  4-5-dentatu8.    Cor, 
hypocraterif.  profiinde  4-5-partita.    Stam.  4 :  duo 
sterilia.     Pericarp, 

1.  Trifbliata.   On  the  rivers  of  Guiana.  Shrub. 

Sect.  II.    Flowers  Inferior ,  Monopetalousj  and 
Irregular.    Fruit  Capsular, 

45.  FiEDEROTA.  Cor.  ringens.  4-fida  fauce  nuda. 
Col,  5*partitus.     Caps,  bilocularis. 

l.^eria.     Canuola,  Italy.     Peren. 

2.  Bonaroia.     In  the  Alps,  Austriai  Camiolay 
and  Italy.     Peren. 

3.  Minima.     India*     Ann. 

46.  WuLFENiA,  Cor.  ringens,  labio  superiore  brevi 
integro  \  inferiore  3-partito,  fauce  barbata.  Cal. 
5-partitu8.     Caps.  2-locul. 

1.  Carinthiaca.    Top  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Ca- 
rinthia.    Peren. 
X  44.  Veronica.   Cor.  limbo  4-partito  :  bcinia  infi- 
ma  angustiore  \  Caps,  bilocularis. 

1.  Sibirica.    Siberia.     Peren. 

2.  Virginka.     Virginia  and  Japan.     Peren. 
S.  Spuria.    South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Thu- 

ringia.     Peren. 

4.  Maritima.     Shrab. 

5.  Longifolia.  Tartary,  Austria,  Sweden.  Peren. 

6.  Incana.     Ukraine,  Samara.     Peren. 

7.  Spicata.     Low  parts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.  Hybrida.    Europe  (seldom),  Wales.    Peren. 

9.  Ptnnaia.    Siberia.     Peren. 

10.  Laciniata.    Siberia.    Peren. 

11.  Incisa.     Siberia.    Peren. 

12.  CaiarracUB.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

13.  EUiptica.     New  Zealand.    Shrub. 

14.  Macrocarpa.     l«Iew  Zealand.     Shrub. 

15.  Salici/olia.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

16.  Parvtflora.     New  Zeabnd.     Shrub. 
17^  CfficmaUs.  Barren  woods  of  Europe.  Peren. 

18.  Allionii.     In  the  Alps  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.     Shrub. 

19.  Decussata.  Faulkand  Isles,  and  at  the  Straits 
of  Ma^lLan.     Shrub. 

20.  Aphylta.     In  the  mountains  -of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  north  of  Asia.     Shrub. 

21.  BUltdioidei.      Pyrenees     and    Switzerland. 
Shrub. 

22.  Gentianoides.     Cippadocia    and     Armenia. 
Peren, 

23.  Ponae.    Armenia,  Pyrenean  moufjtains,  and 
Mount  Baldo.     Feren. 

24.  Fruticnlosa.     Mountains  of  Austria,   Swit- 
xtrhndf  and  the  Pyrenees. 

^5.  SaxaiUis,  Swiss  and  Auitriiin  Alps.    Shrub, 
'JH\.  Alyina,  MouoUuoi  of  Europe,    Perm, 


27. 


28. 
29. 


InleffrifoUa.     Mountains  of  Saltzburgh  and 

the  Sudetes  mountains.     Peren. 

Serpyllifolia,   Europe  and  N.  Amer.   Peren. 

Tenelta.     Pyrenees,  and  Piedmontese  moun- 
tains.    Peren. 
SO.  Baccabunga.    Europe.     Peren. 
31.  Anagallis.     In   the  East,  and   in  Europe. 

Ann. 
S2.  Scutettata.     Europe,  in  places  that  have  been 

under  water.    Peren. 
83.  Teucrium.  Germany  and  Svntzerland.  Peren. 

34.  Pilosa.     Austria.     Peren. 

35.  Prostraia.   Germany,  Italy,  and  Swhza-land. 
Peren. 
Pectinaia. 
Montana. 
Peren^ 

Chatnadrys.     Europe.    Peren. 
OrientaUs.    In  America,  and  .the  grassy  parts 

Perew, 
Siberia.     Peren. 
Austria,   Silicia,  and   Camiola. 


36. 

37. 

38. 


About  Constantinople.    Peren. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 


57. 
•58, 

•59 
•60. 
•61. 


^66.  Formosa. 

*  67.  Labiata. 

*  68.  PerfoUata. 

*  69.  GracOis. 
See  Pei;soon's  Synopsis, 


Mount  Taurus.     Peren. 

Switzerland,  Bithynia,  Austria^ 


of  Spain. 

40.  MuUiJida. 

41.  Austriaca, 
Peren. 

42.  Taurica. 

43.  Urtic(BfoUa. 
Bavaria.     Peren. 

44.  Latifblia.    Austria  and  Germany.     Peren. 

45.  Paniculata.    Tartary  and  Bohemia.   Peren. 

46.  Biloba.    Cappadocia.    Ann. 

47.  Agrestis.     Europe.    Ann. 

48.  Arvensis.     Europe.     Ann. 

49.  HederifoUa.     Europe.    Ann. 

50.  Filijhrvm.     East.     Ann. 

51.  TnphyUos.    Europe.     Ann. 

52.  Verna,    Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain.   Ann^ 

53.  Digitaia.    In  the  fields  of  Bohemia,  Mont- 
peltier,  and  Spain.     Ann. 

54.  Acinifolia.     Europe.     Ann. 

55.  Peregrina..   Europe.     Ann. 

56.  Bellardi.     Piedmont.    Ann. 
Marilandica.      Virginia. 
Procumbens.   Crimea.   See  Clarke's  TraveU, 
p.  746. 

Michauxii.     In  the  East. 
NudicauUs.     Mountains  of  Europe. 
Pedunculata.    Woods  near  Kurt-butak»  we&t 
of  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

*  62.  Atlantica.    Mount  Atlas. 

*  63.  Rotmndijolia.     Bogs  of  Peru.    Ann. 
*64f.  Chammpitys.     Europe.     Ann. 

*  65.  Prcecox.    Europe.    Ann. 


••  70.  Calydna. 
^71.  Distans. 

*  72.  Arguta. 

•  73.  Plebeia. 
vol.  i.  p.  10.  for  sin  ac- 

account  of  the^Sp*.  from  59  to  65  inclusive;  and 
Brovm's  Prodromust  p.  434,  for  the  Sp.  from 
66 -to  73,  all  of  which  are  from  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island.  See  also  H.  A. 
Schrader,  Commeniaiio  super  Feronicis  Spicatis 
Linneei.  Gottingx,  1803,  8vo. 
4f>.  Gratiola.    Cor.  irregularis,  resupinata.    Stam^ 

2  sterilia.  Caps.  2-locularis.  Cal,  7-phyllu8 :  2  ex- 

tcrioribus  patulis« 
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1.  Cffieinalis.    Portugal,  France,  and  the  louth  83. 
of  Europe.     Perm. 

2.  Monnierra.    Antilles.     Perm.  84. 

3.  Repens,  Jamaica.  85. 

4.  Rotundifolia,     Sandv  parts  of  Malabar.  36. 

5.  lAicida.    Malabar,  Amboyna,  and  China,  in  37. 
moist  place?.  ^* 

6.  Feronicifolia,     Wet  soils  of  India.     Ann,  39. 

7.  Hyssoptoides.     Tranquebar.     Ann,  40. 

8.  Lobelioides*'    India.     Ann,.  41. 

9.  Trifida.  Sandy  parts  of  Malabar.  Ann,  42. 
10.  Virgirdca.  Wet  soils  of  Virginia.  43. 
\i.  Peruviana.     Peru.  44. 

12.  Grandiflora,     Tranquebar,   Madras,    Siam,  45. 
Malacca,  in  wet  rich  soils.  46. 

13.  OppositifoUa,    Tranquebar.  47- 

14.  Punlla.     India.     Ann.  48. 

*  15.  Quadridmtata.     Lower  Carolina.  49. 

*  16.  AnagalUdea,     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  50. 

*  17.  Piiosa.     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.  51. 

*  18.  AronuUica.  Malabar.  52. 

*  19.  Latifolia.     N.  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl.  53. 

*  20.  Pubescens.     N.  "Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

*  21.  Pedunculata.     New  HoUand.  54. 
50.  ScHwsNKiA.     Cor.   subzqualis*    fauce    plicata 

glandulosa.    Siam,  3  stehlia.     Caps,  bilocularis :  55. 

polysperma.  56. 

1.  Americana.     Berbice  in  Guiana.     Bien,  57. 

48-  Jus'NciA.     Cfl/.  simplex  s.  duplex.     Cor.  1-pe-  58. 

tala  irregularis.     Caps,  ungue  elastico  dissiliens  ;  59. 

dissepimentum  contrarium  adnatum.  60. 

1.  Fastnosa,    Tranquebar.     Peren.  61. 

2.  Forsktelei.     Arabia  Felix  and  Irtdia.    Perm.  62. 

3.  Purpurea.     China.  63. 

4.  Vertic'dlaris.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  64. 

5.  Arislata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ^. 

6.  Chinensis.  .China  and  Arabia.     In  watery  66. 
places.  67. 

7.  Triflora.     Mountains  of  Arabia  Felix.  68. 

8.  Serpens.    Mauritius.  69. 

9.  Sulcata.  Arabia  Felix.  70. 
10.  Bicalifculata.     Grassy  parts  of  Malabar  and  71. 

Arabia  Felix.     Ann.  72. 

\l.  Bivalvis.     Arabia  and  India.    Shrub.  73. 

12.  Falcata.     Mauritius.     Shrub.  74. 

13.  Sexan^ularis.     Vera  Cruz,  Jamaica.     Ann.  75. 

14.  Scorptoides.     Vera  Cruz.     Shntb,  76. 

15.  Gangetica.     India.  77. 

16.  Assursens.     Jamaica,  smd  Santa  Cruz.  78. 
\1.  Acaults.     Tranquebar.*   Peren.  79. 

18.  Hispida.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub.                   "  80. 

19.  Ecoolium.   Arabia,  Malabar,  Ceylon.    Peren,  81. 

20.  Tetragona,     Cayenne.     Shrub.  82. 

21.  Coccinea.     Cayenne.     Shrub.  83. 

22.  Pulcherrima.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub.  84. 

23.  Carthagmensis.  Cartbagena,  Martinique,  Java.  85. 

24.  Hirsuta.    Java.  86. 

25.  Sphwrosperma.     Caribbce  Islands.  87. 

26.  Gendamssa.  Ceylon,  Java,  Malabar.  Shrub,  6S. 

27.  Pracumbens.     Ceylon.     Peren-,  89. 
^.Diffusa.     India.   , Peren.  •  90. 

29.  Echioides.     Malab.^r,  Ceylon.     Perm-,  ^91. 

30.  LongifoUa.     Island  of  Mahe.  ♦  92. 

31.  Lalifiiui.     East  Indies.     Shrub,  •93. 
S^Picta.    Asia.     Shrulf.  •94. 


NUida.  Martinique,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Guada- 
loupe.     Shrub, 

Variegala.  In  the  wopda  of  Guiaoa.  Shrub. 
Stricta.     Malabar. 
Paniculata.     East  Indies. 
Nutans.     Java. 
Nasuta,     India.     Shrub. 
Scandens,     Malabar.     Shrub, 
Ciliaris.    Ann. 

Secunda.     Island  of  Trinidad. 
Debilis.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
Fiolacea.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
Bracteolata.     Carracas  in  America.     ShruB, 
Rohrii.     Cayenne. 
Poli/stachya.     Cayenne. 
Retusa.     SanU  Cru^. 
Flava.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 
Americana.     Vir^nia  and  Florida.     ShruF. 
Punctata,     Arabia  Felix*^  ^ 

Eustachianai  Island  of  St  Eustachio.  Shrub. 
Caracasana.    Caraccas  in  America.    Shrub. 


ci4M  ir. 

Diandria. 


St  Domingo  and  Martinique. 


PectoraUs, 
Peren, 

Omata.    Moist  and  watery  parts  of  Jamai-- 
ca.     Peren. 

Undulata.     Java  and  Malaban 
Frondasa.    Otaheite. 
Pubescens,    New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
Laevigata.     Java.     Shrub. 
Custndata.     Arabia  Felix. 
UthospermtfoUa.    Perm. 
Bijhra.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
Sessilis.     Island  of  St  Eustachio.     Shrub,. 
Adhaioda.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Betoniea.     Induu     Shrub, 
Repens,     Ceylon.     Peren. 
Sanguinolenta.     Ceylon. 
Peruviana.     Lima.     Perm. 
Crinita,     Japan.     Ann. 
Trisulca.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
Hyssopifdia,     Canaries.     Shrub, 
PerijUocifolia,     Caraccas. 
Orchioides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ShruB. 
Madufensis,     Madeira.     ShnHf. 
Cuneata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
Tranquebariensis.  '  Tranquebar.     Shrub, 
Odora.     Arabia  FeKx.     Shrub. 
TnfundibuUformis.     India.     Shrub. 
Sinuata.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 
Vinandes.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
Spinosa.     South  America.     Shrub, 
Repanda.     Island  of  Tanna.     Shrub. 
Armata.     Jamaica.     Shrub, 
Acicularis,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 
Parviflora.     Calcutta.     Perm. 
Nemorasa,    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.    Perm^ 
Japonica.     Japan. 
Lancea.     Japan.     Ann. 
Reptans.     St  Domingo.     Ann. 
Humifusa,     Jamaica.     Ann. 
Qjuaarijida.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
Nervosa.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Malabarica.     Malabar  and  Arabia* 
Humilis.     Carolina  and  Florida. 
Uneata.    Cuchero  in  Peru* 
I 
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Class  n. 
Diandruu 


*  95;  Rubra.     St  Martha.     Shrub. 

*  96.  Pedimciilata.     Banks  of  Ohio,  Mississippi. 
*97«  Paucifiora.     Island  St  Cruz. 

*  98.  Ryani.     Montferrat. 

*  99.  ^ikrophyUa.     Isknd  St  Cruz. 


100.  Spicaia.'  Shntb. 

101.  Mucronata. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


Longistaminea, 
Sericca. 

Racemosa.  Percn. 
Tenu'^ora.  Peren. 
"  "  "  Ann. 


*106.  MuUtflora. 

.*114.    ' 

»115. 

*116. 

*117. 

'■^  118. 

^119. 

*   The 


Repens. 

Acuminata.^ 

Cuspidata* 

Hirstita. 

Secundifhra. 

CiUaku 

AppendicukUa. 


•107. 
•  108. 
*1Q9. 
•110. 
*111. 
*112. 
•lis. 
Juncea*    New  Holland. 
Media.     New  Hplland. 
Adscendens.    New  Holland. 
Canescefis. 

Origanaides.  ' 

NummularujefoUa. 

species  fro/n  100  to  113  are  all  from  Pe- 
ru. See  Fhr,  Peruv.  For  species  114  to  116,  see 
Brown's  Prodromust  p.  476. ;  and  for  species  117  to 
119,  see  Vahl,  Enumeraiio.  See  also  the  new  ge- 
nera Hypoestes  and  Nelsonia. 
47.  Cyetakdra.  Cor.  5-fida  irregularis.  Cal,  5' 
dentatus  subbilabiatus.  Slam.  4ef  bina  sterilia* 
Bacca  bilocularis. 

1.  Bi/hra,     Island  of  Otaheite.     Shrub. 

2.  Cymosa.     Island  of  Tanna. 

X  53.  PiNGCicuLA.    Cor.  rinrgens,  calcarata.    CaU 
bilabiatus,  5-iidus.     Caps.  1-locularis. 

1.  Lusitanica.    Portugal  and  tiritain.    Peren. 

2.  Vulgaris.     Wet  parts  of  Europe.      Peren. 

3.  prandiflora.    Southern  mounUuns  of  France. 
Percn. 

Alpina,    Mountains  of  Lapland,  Swisserland, 
and  Austria.     Peren. 
ViUosa.     Lapland  and  Siberia.    Peren. 
Elaiior.     Georgia  and  Carolina* 
Campanulata.    Carolina. 
Lutca.     Carolina. 
Alpesiris.    Mountains  of  Salzburg. 

*  10.  Involuta.     Peru. 

^11.  Acutifidia.     Lake  Mistassros,  N.  America. 

•  12.'  PunMa.    Geoma, 

51.  Calceolaria.     Cdr.  ringens,  inflata.     Caps. 
2-locularis,  bivalvis.     Cal.  4-partitus  acqualis. 

1.  Pinnata.     Peru,  in  wet  places.     Ann. 

2.  Integrifolia,  or  Salviopfolia.     Peru. 

3.  Omia.     Peru.     A}m. 

4.  Perfoluda.     New  Granada,  Peru. 

5.  Crenata.     Peru,  k 

6.  Rosmarinifblia.     Peru. 

7.  FoihergilUi.     Falkland's  Islands.     Bien. 

8.  Plantaginea.    South  America,  at  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.     Peren. 

Nana.    Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 
Tripartita,    Peru.    •IS.  Gemelliflora. 


4. 

5. 
»6. 

*7. 
•8. 
♦9. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


Looata.     Peru. 
Tomentosd.    Peru. 

*  13.  Corymbosa,    Peru. 

*  14.  Paralia.     Paral. 

*  15.   Verticillata.    Per. 

*  16.  Bicolor.     Percn. 
*"  17.  Mulfiflora.  Percn, 


♦19.  Temijora. 

*20.  Angustiflora.  Per. 

♦21.  Trifida.     Peren. 

♦22.  Virgata.    Peren. 

♦23*  Glauca. 

♦24.  Umflora. 

♦  25.  Bijhra.  ^     . 


♦26.  PolyrkUa.  ♦Sa  riscosa. 

♦27.  Caiw.  ♦lO.  Deniata.    Peren. 

♦2^.  Racemasa.  ^41.  Defiexa.    Peren. 

♦29.  HeterophyUa.  An.   ♦42.  SalicifoUa.     Per. 
♦30.  Cuneifomds.  Per.   ♦43.  iSe*«7w. 
♦81.  Montana.  *44.  LanceoUUa. 

♦32.  Flexuosa.'  Shrub.    ♦45.  Pidverulenla.  Per. 
^38.  /«^«.     Per«i.      ^46.  -Sca&ra.     Perwi. 
♦34.  Involuta.    Peren.     ♦47.  Ferruginea. 
♦35.  Bicrenaia.  ^48.  AUernifoUa. 

"^SQ.  Ananuda.  ♦49.  Pini/oUa. 

♦37.  Oblonga,    Ann.       *  50.  Alba.    Perm. 
♦38.  Punicea. 

The  last  40  species  are  all  from  South  America. 

Some  of  them  seem  only  to  be  varieties.     See  J7!tir. 

Peruv.  1.  p.  143. }  and  Cavanilles,  loones^  &c. 

52.  Baea.     Cor.  ringens :   tubo  brevissimo,  labio 

superiore  piano  tridentato,  inferiore  piano  bilobo. 

Caps.  2-locul.  4-valvis  contorta.     Cal.  5-partitus 

aequalis. 

1.  Magellanica.   Humid  rocks  at  the  Straitt  of 
Magellan.    Peren. 
.  ♦  2.  Plqmtaginea.    Peru,  and  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan.   Ann. 
♦3.  Punctata.    Peru  and  Chili.    Peren. 
♦4.  (Hata.     Near  Guyaquil. 
♦  5.  Violacea.    Talcahuano,  near  the  island  Qui- 
nquina. 
♦6.  Triandria.    Talcahuano.  * 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  18. ;  and  Cavanilles,  loonet, 
&c.  ▼.  p.  30. 

54.  Utricularia.     Cor.  ringens,  calcarata.     Cai. 
2-phyllu8,  aequalis.     Caps,  unilocularis. 

1.  Alpina^  or  Grandiflora.    Mountains  in  the 
island  of  St  Martins'. 

2.  Foliosa.     South  America. 

3.  Vulgaris.     Ditches  in  Europe.    Peren. 

4.  Minor.   Ditches  in  Europe  (seldom).   Peren. 

5.  Obtusa.     Stagnant  waters  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Subuluta.     Virginia. 

7.  Gibba.     Virginia. 

8.  Bijida.     Chma. 

9.  CapiUacea.     Springs  in  India.    Peren. 
10.  Cvsrulea.     Ceylon, 

'11.  Steflaris.     India. 

♦  12.   Unijblia.     Peru. 

♦13.  Furcata.     Do.  ^• 

♦  14.   Cornuta.     Canada. 

♦  15.  Setacea*     Lower  Carolina. 

♦  16.  Hispida.    Cayenne. 

♦  17.  Intermedia. 

♦  18.  CeraiophyUa.     Carolina. 

♦  19.  Australis.  ♦  31.  Albiflora. 
♦20.  Exol-eta.  ♦  32.  Compressa, 
♦21.   Volubilis.  ^33.  Cyanca. 
♦22.  Spedosa,  ♦  34.  GraminifoUa^ 
♦23.  Opj)osiiiJlora.  *S5.  Biloba. 
♦24.  Uniflora.  ♦  36.  Limosa. 
♦25.  Baueri.                    ♦  37.  Pygmcea. 
♦26.  Lateriflora.  ♦38.  Tendla. 

♦  27.  Parvtflora.  '  ♦  39.  Barbata. 
♦28.  Simplex.  ♦40.  F/ava. 
♦29.  Violacea.  ^41.  Chrysantha. 

♦  30.  itfen;aew.  ♦  42.  MuUifidd. 
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^IL        AH  the  species  from  19  to  42  are  from  New  Hol- 
**'^    land  and  Van  Diemen's  Island.     See  Brown's  PrO' 

g^,  Ghinia.  Col,  quinqnearistatus.  Cor.  nngens, 
limbo  quinquefido.  iVkr.  camosa 4-locularis.  Son. 
^olitaria. 

1.  Svinota.     Curacoai  Antigua^  and  Caribbee 
Isles.     Ann. 

2.  Mutica,     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Ann. 
^^^      SciURis.     Car.  insqualis :  labio  superiore  trifi- 

^43  ;  inferiore  bifido  brcviore.     Stam.  5  quorum 
9    castrata.   Capg.  5  coalitae  1-loculares  l-spermx. 
1.  Aramatica.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 


.  III.     Flowers  Inferior^  Monopetalous,  and 
Irregular .     Seeds  Naked. 

.  Verbena.  Cor.  infundibulif.  sub^qualis*  cur- 
«     Calycis  unico  dente  truncato.     Semina  2  seu 
j^^    mida.     (^Stam.  2  seu  4-.)  ' 

1.  Orvbtca,     Oruba  island  in  North  America. 
^.  Jndica.     Ceylon.     Ann. 
^.  JamaicensU.     Jamaica  and  Caribbee  isles. 
Peren. 
-4.  MuiabUis.    Torrid  Zone  America. 
^,   Pritmatica.    Jamaica.     Ann. 
•     ^.    Mexicana.     Mexico. 

7.  Sioechadifolia.     America  and  Jamaica. 

8.  GloHnflora.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 
&•     Javanica.     Java. 

1 0.  Ifodijhra.     NaplePp  Sicily»  East  Indies^  Isle 
of  Tanna,  the  Caribbees,  and  Virginia.     Per. 

11.  ^onariensis,     Bonaria.     Peren. 

1  ^-       JIastaia.     Moist  parts  of  Canada.     Peren, 

13.        Tri^Ua.    ChUi.     Shrub. 

1  ^^       Jjappulacca.     Rough  and  fSmj  places  in  the 

C^aribbee  Islands. 
15.       JForskeelei.    Arabia  Felix. 
1^-      Caroliniana.     North  America.     Peren. 
I'T'.       tJriicifoUtt.     Virginia,  and  the  dry  parts  of 

Ci^anad^    Peren* 
1^-      ^ubleUa.     Virginia.     Ann. 
^^-      ^Spuria.     Canada  and  Virginia. 
^1^-      tJfficinalis.     Europe.     Ann. 
**-     ^umna.     Spain.     Ann. 
Sp*  "^—^7,  2  Stam.  Sp.  7—21,  4  Stam. 
X  ^'     1- Scopus.     Cor.  4-fida  :  lacinia  unica  emargi- 
^**^*        Stam.  distantia.     Sent.  4-retusa. 

^*     ^uropasus^  or  Vulgaris.     Europe.     Peren. 
^-     JSxaltaius.     Italy.     Peren. 

^irginicus.     Virginia.     Peren. 
tJntfiories.     Lake  St  John  and  Mistassins. 
-^usiralis.     New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
«^    Island. 
^*^«»-own's  Prodr.  p.  500 ;  and  Michaux,  Flor, 

58.  ^M^TflygxEA.     Cor.  5-fidaj  lacinia  infima  pa- 
tcntiorc.    Stam.  approximata. 
^^^«-       Sem.  4^bba. 

*•    dceruleat  or  Corymbosa. 
y  ^f  Siberia.     Ann. 
W-  ^i^lPHORA.     Cor.  ringens: 

^^y^^  inte^.     Cal  filiformis.     ^ 

^*  CapUata.  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Siberia.  Ann, 

^^»  IV,  PART  I. 


3. 

'5. 


Cal.  subcampanu- 

Mountainous  parts 

labio  superiore  re- 
Sem.  4. 


Bien. 
Bien. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


^2.  Hispanka.    Spain,    ifiiff. 

S.  Tenuior.     Syria?    i^im. 

4.  Acinoides.     Siberia.     Ann. 
*5.  Serpyllacea.     Mount  Caucaau&i 
*  6.  PouschknU.    Mount  Caucasus. 
Sp.  5,  6,  see  Sim's  Bot.  Mag.  1093. 

61.  MoNARDA.     Car.  inxqualis  :  labio  superiore  li- 
neari  ilamenta  inrolvente.     Sem.  4. 

1.  Fisiulosa.    Canada.    Peren. 

2.  Oblongata.    North  America.    Peren, 
Didyma.     Pennsylvania.    Peren. 
Rugosa.    North  America.     Peren. 
Clinopodia.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Punctata.    Virginia.    Bien. 
Ciliata.     Virginia. 

*S.  AUophylla.    North  America.     (Michaux.) 

62.  Rosmarinus.     Cor.  inaequalis,  labio  superiore 
bipartito.     FiL  longa,  curva,  simplicia  cum  dente. 

1.  Officinalis.  Franoe,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  hills  of  the  East,  and  noiountaina  of  Istria. 
Shrub. 

2.  Chilensis.    Chili.    Shrub.    {MoHna.) 

X  63.  Salvia.     Cor.  inxqualis.    FU.  traosrerse  pe- 
dicello  afiExa. 

1.  Egyptiaca.     Egypt  and  Canary  Isles.    Ann. 

2.  DeniiUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Cretica.     Crete.     Peren. 
Ltfrata.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Peren. 
Leucantha.     Mexico.     Peren. 
Habliziana.     Tauria.     Peren. 
Officinalis.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub, 

8.  Grandiflora.     Shrub. 

9.  Triloba.     Candia  and  Syria.     Shrub. 
Pomifera.  Candia,  Palestine,  S^ria.     Shmb. 
Urticifolia.    Virginia  and  Florida.    Peren. 

Caribbean  Islands.     Peren. 
TiliatfoUa.    Mexico.    Peren. 
Serotina.    Chio  ?    Bien.  Shrub. 
Tenella.   The  highest  mountains  iathe  south 
of  Jamaica.     Ann. 
Viridis.     Italy.     Ann. 
Horminum.     Greece  and  Italy.     Ann. 
Virgata.    Armenia.     Peren. 
Sylvestris.     Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.     Peren. 

Nemorosa.    Austria  and  Tartary.    Peren. 
Syriaca.  In  the  East  and  in  Palestine.  Shrub. 
Fiscosa      Italy.     Peren. 
Hamaiodes.     Italy,  Istria.     Peren. 
Pratensis.     Europe.     Peren. 
Bicolor.     Barbary,  near  Mascar  and  Tlem- 
sen.     Peren. 

,  Jndica.     India.     Peren. 
Dominica.     West  Indies.     Peren. 
Verbenaca.     Europe  and  East.     Peren. 
Scabra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Shrub. 
Runciiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Italy  and  Africa.     Bien. 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Molda] 


ClaisTI. 
DiaadriA. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24.. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


i 


Clandestina. 
Austriaca. 
via.     Peren. 

33.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees. 

34.  Disermas.     Syria.     Peren. 

35.  Rusosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hqpe. 

36.  Ntwia.     Africa.     Peren,. 

37.  NHotica,    Egypt.    Peren. 

M 


Shrub. 
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SB,  Mesicanfu    Iduiat  pxru  of  Mcxtco.     ^n(b» 

39.  Aniefhj/stina,     New  <>rtmada.    £kr$d>, 

40.  Fulgcns,    Mtatico.     Beven. 

41.  AtoTROM,     l^rti, 

4^.  T^ifl<mm,     Near  L^ima.   iSAvnii. 

43.  I^np/hrOf  or  Dtibtfimi.     Mexico.     Petfin. 

44'.  CotHma*     Flaitdi!     S^W^. 

45.  Pseadoomdmst^     Warm  paiti  of  Ammca. 

4^.  Hiipamca.     Spain  and  half,     i^nfi. 

47«  v^^^Mmpfi.    Africa), 

48.  Fcr^tfcrBafit,  Germany,  Atistrk^  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Tartary.     Arm. 

49*  Nnpifolia,     Italy  and  France,     Patm* 

50.   Clutinom.     Europe,  inudd)^  pkcos.     Pcren, 

Si^  Btmrilieft.     Spain.     Perm, 

S^,  CanorienmR.    Canary  lAla^ids.     Sftndf. 

§B,  Aurkn.     Cupe  of  Good  Hof  e. 

5*.  Jl^rw*<i#ji7.  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  in  clayey 
places.     Shrub. 

55*  Aurea.   Capeof  G.Hope,  near  rivers.   ShruL 

56.  Colaraia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  sandy 
shares.     Shrub, 

57.  Pamculata*     Africa.     Shntb. 

58.  doetaimk^Q.     In  the  East,     Skntfs. 
S^.  Smm»u,     Egypt.     Bicn.  P^en» 

60.  Tingitana.     North  of  Africa.     Shtib, 

61.  Sclat^en*     Syria  and  Italy.     Bien. 

62.  Involucratm     Mexico*     Peren, 

63.  CeratofhgBa.     Peisia.     Bierj, 

64.  Mtkiopk.  lllyria,  Gmece,  Africa,  Austria, 
and  France.     Bien^ 

65.  Pkhmaides.  lu  themonDtaiiitibout  S^uen- 
za  in  Spain. 

€6.  Ar<gm^.    Candia.    Bieru 

e?.  V^mmnmf^ka.     IntheEatt.     Sfiruh. 

6B.  Pinna ta.   In  the  £aftt  and  Cawdia,     B$m* 

69.  Incannata.     In  the  East.     PfF^tu 

70*  J^maffhHa.     Armenia.     Peren. 

71.  Japonica.     Japan.     Amt, 

72.  Ceralophylloid!^.    Sicily  awd  E^ypt.    Ken* 

73.  Forskfuleu     In  the  Ea«t,     i^erm. 

74.  Nutans.     Hunjo^ary.     Ptinen. 

75.  Hasiata,     In  Rcasae. 

76.  Beiamemfidia.     In  Reuwe. 
^  InifrrttpkU     Barbary.     Shrt/b. 
I  Hmdukt.     Peru.    Mkmb. 
).  Angusfifbiia*     New  Spain.     Peren. 
}.  AaUminaia^     South  Carohna.     Peren, 
I.  Nivea,    Cape  of  Good  Ht>pe.     Shrub. 
I  Rigida.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skrtd, 
J.  Punctata.     Peru,     ShruL 
k   Chmi.     Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 
>,  Stwiku.     In  the  East.     S/trwb. 
5.  Pfky^achio.     Kingdom  of  Mexico.     Peren, 
r.  Chamopdr^aides.     New  Spaim 
^.  Procumbent.     Lima,     Peren. 
X  UhombifoUa.     Peru. 
X  PapUinnaceia.     New  Spain.     Pkev^w, 
I.  Acuminata.     Pern.     Perrw. 
?.  Nodosa.     Peru.     *S'^f^. 
J.  Otyposiiijlora.     Peru.     Perwi, 
t.  Exdm.     Peru.     5/irw^, 
5.  PiumoJta.     Peru.     6'Ani^, 
3.  Intfgrifoih,     Peru.     Shrub* 
7*  Racemota*    Peni«    ^Aruft. 


'  96,  ^WiKWtf.     Peru.     Wim. 
*  99.  Pfismaiioa,     Mexico. 

100.  Circinuta.     Mexico.     Perm, 

101.  itfae^.     Peru.     P«r«NL 
106.  ITrui'j^jvJmA.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
103.  Dt'itoidm.     Ml*xico.     Percn. 

'104.  Sagktuim.     Pen?,     Peren. 
105.   Cuspidal  a,      Peru, 
liJ6.  Ptiietit,     Me^v  Spain. 
'  Ji)7.  4^tprtssa.     Bagdad.     £ieA. 
1G8.  AUu'^iicfi.     Moitut  Atla^^     BieA. 
B.  Bicol&r»     Tlein«en,     BtetL 
D.  J>lgcrietms,     Algiers.     Afm* 

1.  Cf'issi folia. 

2,  Scabi(mv^     Peru.     Peren. 
$.  Ceratopkif^id^.     Siciiy  and  Egypt     JBiMu 

_.4,  Plebeia*     New  Holland. 
See  Fhr.  Pcruv. ;  CavauiUes  Icones  ;  and  Deifon* 
uine  F4om  AUanHetL 
59.  Cu«u-A.     Car,  ringens ;   labio  superiouc  erecto 
piano.     Fihivienta  castrata  duo.     Setinnu  4. 

1.  Fniiicma*     New  Holland.     Shrub* 

2,  Capitata.     Siberia. 

3»  Alariona.     Virginia.     Perm. 

4.  Pulegioides.  Virginia,  and  dry  parti  of  Ca» 
nada.     Ann. 

5.  Thtftnoides.     Montpcllier,  Levant.     Ann, 

64.  CoLLiN\sONiA.  Cor.  intequalis :  labio  inftriore 
mukifido  capilUrt.     Sem.  1.  perfectuoi. 

I,  Canademii.  Vti^iiHa,  and  the  woods  of  Ca- 
nada,    peren* 

9.  ScfihrimcvUif  or  Scabra.  East  Florida.  Per, 
^3.  Amsata.  South  Carolina.  Pereu.  (4.  Staui.) 
•4.  Tttba-osa.     Carolina.     Peren.     (Mick^mie.) 

Sect*  IV.     Flowers  Inferior  and  Polypetalmi^, 

42.  FoNTAKESiA.  CoT.  dipetala.  CA  4  partitut 
infems.  Caps,  membranacea  non  dchisccns  2-loca* 
laria ;  locuhs  monospermis. 

L  Phiilj/rceoides.  Syria*  between  Laodicea  and 
Mount  Cassiun^.    Shrub, 

65.  LiTHOPHii^.  Cal  triphyllus.  C<?r.  tripetala. 
Nectar,  diphyllum.     Pericarp,  bibcuhi^. 

1.  Mitscoides.     Rocks  of  Navaza,    {Sftarfz*} 
69.  LiNOciEKA.      Cal  4-deutatuP.      Cor,  4-prtalj, 
Anih.  petala  2  opposita  basi  connectentc«.     Bacca 
2*locul.  loculis  2  spermis. 

1,  LigustrimL,     Jamaica.  Hispairiola.     Skrub* 
This  spfcies  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  genua 

Chionanthus. 
39.  DiALiLM.     Cor.  S-petala.     Cal*  nuDus.     Stam* 
ad  latus  auperiuB. 

L  Indum.     India.     Shrub. 

2,  Guineense.     Guinea.     Sltrttib^ 

8«CT.  V.    Flowers  Superior 

65.  MoRlNA.     Cor.  iHT^ualis.     CaL  fructus  1-phyU 

lus,  dentatus.  CaL  ilons  bifidns.  Sem.  1»  sub  calyce 

floris. 

1.  Persiea*     Ispahan  in  Persia.     iVfVn, 
t43.  CiRC^A.      Cor.  dipetala.      Coi8-phyllus.su- 

perua.      Caps,   biloculaiis  noa  doUiOOiii   loculia 

monospermis. 
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1.  Luieiiana.   Europt  and  N.  America.  Peren. 

2.  Atpina.    At  the  loot  of  mountanB  in  the 
cold  partt  of  Euronc,    Pereit. 

^7»  Globbju     Cor.  aemialis :  trifida^     CaL  sopenis, 
trifidas.  Cbjv.  triioc^aris.  Sem^flanm^  /StoMk2. 
1.  Marantina,     East  Indies.     Peren. 
^  Nutans.    Eart  Indies. 
3w  Jojpomca.    Japanw    Ptreiu 
4w  Uviforwm.    East  Iiufias.     Perm. 
SceClas&Lp.84^ 

Sect.  TI.     Ffotpm  wkhou$  Paab. 

TO.  Ancistrum.    Coil  4-phyllu8.    Car.  a     ia«,gm« 
flndtipartituni.     Drupa  exsucca  hiepida  l4ocuL 

1.  Sangmuor^.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

2.  Lueidum.    Falkland  l^aiida.     Arafc 

3.  Latebrasum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
^4.  £<^i».     Peru.     ^Arad.     (VenienM.). 

*  5.  JtfflgtfttiiiirMJi.     Straita  of  Magelbn. 
Tkitgpnis^  given  by  WiUdcnow  ^ter  Xianaeus, 
kai  been  placed  under  the  genua  Acswa»  in 
the  accond  edition  of  the  HoAtr  Kewenns^    See 
the  new  Gcacm  at  the  end  of  this  Ckas; 
71.  Aruna.    CaL  5-panittM  :  ladoiia  refieais.     Co- 
rcUa  nulla.     Bacea  amlocularia  1-Tel  3^«fiemia. 
h  Bmarkata^Kx  Gmiamnsis.    Woods  of  Gui- 
m^    Shmk. 

Order  II.    Digtnia.  ' 

t;  7K  Am-HOXANTHUNT.     Cai.  e^aiiia  brnJvis,  imi* 
.   fionu     Ger.  Gluma  bivalvis,  acuniBat»  aristata. 

1.  Odoratum.     Eurq>e«     Peren, 

2.  Indicum.     India.     See  Pbrotis^ 

S.  Crimium.    New  Zeidand.     See  Agrostis. 
4h  jhenacenm.    Mabbar. 
74.  Crtpsis..    Ciarf;  C^ma  bivalvis  uniflora.     Cor. 
CUmiaL  bmdm  muticai 

1.  Acukakik  In  sandy  moist  places  of  the  East, 
Siberia^  Moldam,  Gamiola^  It^yi  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Sicily.     Ann. 

•2.  Schotnoides.  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Smyr- 
na.   Bkn. 
This  genus  is  given  in  Class  III.  by  Persoon,  5y- 
nopm,  p.  79. 

Order  III.    Trigynia. 

74.  Piper.    Ctrf.  0.     Cor.  0.     Bacca  monosperma. 
i.  i^igmm.     India.     Shnib. 

2.  Bale.     India,     ^Ari/5. 

8.  Cidnbn,  Wood»x>f  Java,  and  in  Guinea.  Shrub. 

4.  CliamfUium.     West  Indies.     ^AniA. 

5.  Capmm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

0-  Mlamiri$.     East  and  West  Indies. 
7«  Diacdbr.    Jamaica.     iS/mf6. 
^*  ifMfaf»l.      ^^^^. 


9;  Anmliig9k    Mountaina  of  Jamaiea  and  I£s- 
paniola.     Skrub. 

10.  Siriboa,     India.     SAni6. 

11.  £xcei!sum.     New  Zealand.     Sltmif. 

12.  Longum.     India.    Shrub. 

15*  Methusiieum.  Society,  Friendly,  and  Sand- 
wich islands.     Shru6k 

14*  Latt/hUum.  Society  and  Friendly  Idands, 
and  New  Hebrides.     Shrub. 

15.  Deeumanum.  Martinique  and  Caraocat.  Shru^. 

16.  RetieuUUum.  Martinique,  BraaU,  and  Hsspa- 
niola     SkrtdK 

17.  Aduncvm,     Jamaica    SknJ^ 

18.  MaerophuUnrn-.  JasMdca  aad  Martkique. 
Shrad. 

19.  GenicuDiium.    Jansaica.    Shmb. 

2(X  FermcofMR.  Jamaica  and  GtiiaRa«  ftxr.  A&rti&. 

21.  UapidnnL    Jnamau    Slbrub. 

22:  NUuhm.    Jamaica.     iSlrafti 

2S.  PeUwidum.    Warm^  parts  of  Anaertca.   ilaif  • 

24k  AUnum,    Jamaica.     IWrii. 

25»  liupidnium.   Jamaica  and  Martmaqiie..  Ann. 

28.  Tenelium.  Jamaica.     Anm, 

^.  Acuminatum,  Warm  parts  of  Amciii^  Peren-. 

2a   JB6mi/iNBw    Cavaecas.     Peiwk 

West  hidiea.     iPsiM. 
Society  Idands. 

Warm  parts  of  Aq^ca. 

Retusmm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Glabdlum.    Jamaica. 

Scandens.   JaauMca. 

Serpens.    Jamaicai 

Cord^otbam,    Jamaica. 

NummularksfbUunu    Jimaict. 
Sa  Ri^ndi^Mum.    Moimtains^  of  America* 
S^  Macuhsum*    St  Doasimro. 
4a  PeUattm.  Jamaica  and  St  Domiagd.  Peren. 
41.  SubpdtatMm.  Woody  parU  of  Amhoymi  and 

Baleya.     Peren. 
42L  Bisiachi/aL,    Moontaids  of  America.  Peren. 
4S.  Ombellaium.    West  Indies.    Skrui. 

44.  Trifidiuvu     America. 

45.  PereskicefoBim.  In  the  iabod  of  Veaezo- 
la.     Peren. 

46w  Pofystackitm*    Jamaica.     Perai. 

47.  QuadrifoUwn.  In  the  highest  woody  moim- 
tains  of  South  America. 

48.  VertwiUaimn.    Jamaica.     Asul 

49.  Stellatunu    Jamaica.     Peren. 

50.  Reflexum.  West  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hopci 
*    and  in  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

51.  PukheUum.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

52.  Filiforme.  Jamaica,  in  the  groves  between 
high  mountains. 

*  53.  MngnoUarfolwm.    West  Indies.     Peren.  . 

*  54.  Quadrangulare.     Trinidad. 

*  55.  Bracleaium.     St  Vincents. 

*  5&.  Hemandifolium.     Caribbee  Isles. 

See  Thompson,  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  26& 


eUnrii* 

Dia«dffia« 


36. 

37. 


Or^&r  I.    MowoGYm j) 


NEW  GENERA. 


I.  Aoiiiri.    Git4-phyll«.    Cor.O.     SHgmnmviU 
t/pamtum.     jDr«p»  exsucca,  hispida,  Mocularis. 


1.  (haHfoUa.    Pern.     Pferem 

2.  hoBwge^.    StjRiU  of  Magellaa^    Perm. 

3.  4,  5.  The  same  as^the  S  species  gives  vkkr 
Amcistrum. 


New 

OeaeCTu 
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BOTANY. 


Diandrta. 


1.  Indica. 

2.  Jumaicenm*  j 

5*  Prisma  tica* 


IL  NoTELTA.  Pd,  4|  per  pana  ope  stamlnum  ad 
basin  con  ncx  a-     Dntpa.    (J>w/<ma/,) 

L  LoHgifoliu,     New  South  Wales.     Shrub, 
%  Pumhaa.     New  Holland. 

3.  Ot^a/n-     New  South  Wales. 

4.  IJitnuirina:    Vnn  Diemen*s  Island*     Skritb, 

5.  Microcarpfi,     Now  Holland. 

Sec  Vcntenat.  Choix  dt  Plantat^  Paria,  1803 ;  and 
Brown's  Prodr,  p.  .52. *i. 

III,  Catalpa,  Cor.  5  iida»  irregularia.  CaL  2- 
partitue*  57fl»^  S  sterilta,  Crt/;*«  S-lociilaris.  5'em. 
apice  ct  hasi  nu-nibranaceo-pappoBa.     (Jt4^sieu,) 

1.  Sifrmgifuiia,     North  America^     SUruh* 
S.  LoitgMsima,     We^t  Itjilies.     Shrub. 
These  two  species  are  given  by  Willdenow,  under 
the  genus  Biosonia.  in  the  class  Didynamia  ; 
but  in  the  Hortus  Kcwensis  they  are  given  under 
this  genus.     See  Sim's  Bol.  Mag.  1094, 

IV.  Stachytarpheta,  Cai  tububsus*  4'dentatus. 
Cor,  hypocratenformifi,  inaequalis,  5'fida,  curva. 
Stam.  4 ;  2  atcrilia*    Son,  2,   {  Fahl  and  Jussieu, ) 

These  species  are  given  by 
Willdcnow  under  the  genua 
Verbena.  See  Jussieu, 
Annaies  du  Museum,  i.  p.  75. 
and  Vahl,  Enumtraiio  Pian» 
tartim,     Haviiiae,  1804,  1805. 

V,  OaN us.  Col,  4-partitu$.  Cor,  4*partita  :  pe- 
talis  longis  ligulatis.  Filam,  longa.  2sux  alata, 
(  CavanUks, ) 

1*  Europasa^     Italy  and  Spain « 
This  is  the  Fraxinus  Ornus  of  Willdenow>  but 
it  obviously  diflfera  from  that  genus.     See  Per- 
soon's  Sj/Piopsis,  i,  p.  9. 

VI.  QoLVMZLLiA,  Cai,  4-partitu8.  Cor,  rotata. 
Caps,  didyma  :  valvulis  duplicatis.    {FL  Peruv.) 

1,  Arhoresctns,     Peru.  7  Sec  Flora  Peruv.  i.  p. 

2.  FruleATims.     Peru.   |       28.  j  and  Persoon'i 
St/nopxU,  i.  p.  13. 

ViL  Saiimjenta<     Car,  urceolata.     Filam,  3  stcri- 
lia.     Caps,  1-locularis,  circumBciasa.    (FL  Peruv,) 
K  Scandens,     Peru.   *  Flora  Pern v,  \,  p.  8. 

VI I I.  Globifeba.  Cal,  ipartilus.  Cor,  4-parti- 
ta,  subbilabiata  ;  laclnia  superiure  minore.  Filam. 
incurva  basi  appendleolala.  Caps,  subglobosa  po- 
lysperma.    [Pvrsoon*) 

1.   Utrdirosa.     Carolina  and  Georgia, 
This  is  the  Mkranthemnm  orhkiUatum  of  Michaux. 
Flor,  Bar,  A  mar,  i*  p.  10.     Sec  Persoon's- j&y- 
nopsis^  i.  p.  15, 

IX.  Ei-YTKARiA,     CaL  coriacfus,  4'partituii :   lac. 
antica  fisea.     Cor 
Fihm.  2  cast  rat  a. 

longa,  2-loculari9,  2-valvi3 :    valvis  feemisepiiferi*, 
(  Scapus  radkalis  hraclcatus, )     ( Michaui, ) 

1.  Caroliniensis,     Carolina. 

2.  Jndwa,     Tranqucbar. 

3.  Jmhrkala, 

Sp.  1.  is  the  Elytraria  vkgala  of  Mtchaux.  Sp.  2. 
is  the  Justicia  Acaulu  of  Linn,  See  Pcrsoon'a 
Synopsis,  i.  p.  23. 

X.  Sa^^chkzia.  C<t/.  5- part  it  us  :  kcinisc  obtusae. 
Cor.  lubulosa,  lacin.  lequales,  Filam.  2-caatrata. 
Anih*  calcaratx.  Stigma  2  6dum.  Caps,  oblon- 
ga,  2' bculari  2- vaivij,  ( Fkn^  in  wlu<:rati. )  ( FL 
Ptruv.) 


.G-fida :    laciniis   subscqualihus. 
Stigmata  ligulata.     C^j^.  ob- 


1.  Hirsuid,     Peru.  I  «      r.       r»  •        » 

2.  Glabra,     Peru.  }  ^'*^  ^^'^  ^*'^«^'-  "^  P*  7. 
XL  MicKocARPiE.\.     Cal.  tubulosus,   5-gonu5«   5- 

lidua.  Cor.  bilabiata.  St4nn,  2  antbenfera.  Caf^, 
bivalvis,  dissepimento  contrario>  demum  libero.  (i?. 
Brown.) 

I.  Muscosa,  New  Holland*  (Pa^rota  mini* 
ma,)  See  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  435. 
XI L  Hvt'OESTEJs.  Cfl/.  5  fidus,  a:quali6 ;  lnvolucn> 
4-fido,  triBoro  (abortione  saepe  untfloro)  inclusos. 
Cor.  bilabiata.  Anthcrm  uniloculares !  Ovarii  lo- 
cuh  2-8permi.  Dissepiment  urn  adnalum.  Semi" 
na  retmaculis  bubtetisa*   [Salander,) 

1.  Ftorihurtda,     New  Holland* 
Besides  this  species,  the  preceding  genus  compre- 
hends thr  ]\i%iic\^jastuosay  Forskaki^  purpurea^ 
aristatup  veHicillaris^  and  serpens.    See  Brown'e 
ProdromfiSj  p.  474-, 
XI H.  NfiLiiONiA.     CaL  intcqualis,  4-partitus.     Ctn"* 
infuiidibul.  limbo  5*fido»   parum  iiisequali.     Stam, 
2,  anilierifera  inclusa  ;   Afil/ieramm  *tocuhd  inaer- 
tione  xquahbus,  divaricatis :   Caps,  sessilis  acuminc 
elastico,  dissepimento  adnato,    loculis  polyspermia, 
Seniina  sine  rctinacuha.    (R,  Brown*) 

1.  Campestris,     New  Hot  land* 

2.  Rotundifolia,     New  Holland. 

This  genus  perhaps  comprehends  also  justicia  hir* 
suia^  origanoidcs,  canesccnSf  and  nummuiariasfO" 
lia,  and  some  unpublished  species  of  the  fTast 
Indies  and  Equinoctial  Afnca,  Sec  Brown's 
Prodromns^  p.  480, 

XIV.  OnGARRHENA*  CaL  4-partttu3,  bibractea- 
tus.  Cor,  4-iida«  sestivationc '  valvata,  persistens. 
Slam.  2  inclusa.  Ovarium  2-loculare,  Capsufa  I 
biiocularis.     (R,  BrQwn^) 

1.  Micrantlta,     New  Holland. 
This  ffenus  rescnibles  the  genus  Olea  in  it»  arti. 
licial  character,  but  differs  from  it  wholly  in  its 
habit.     See  Brown's  Prodrwnui^  p.  549. 

XV.  Maroyrocarpus,  CaL  4-5-part.  Cor.  O, 
*S'^igw<i  peltatum.    Z)r«/?£t  1-spcrma,    {FL  Per  ^tu) 

1.  Setosus,    Chiiip'  Skritb,     [Fhr,  Perav,} 


Order  IT.     Digynia. 

XVI.  Peperoma.  CalO,    Cor,0.    Stigma:  functw^ 
1-2,  in  apicc  gcrminis.     (FL  Penw,) 


1,  ScutfJlatum, 

2.  Vmlnlicatum, 
$.•  Secundum, 

4.  Foliijlonan^ 

5.  ChrifsfalHnmn, 
^»  IfKequaUfolium. 
Tj  Rhombt'um, 

8.  Filiforme, 

9.  Cimeavum, 

10.  Telragonum. 

1 1 .  Stptemrterve. 

12.  Pubescens, 


IS.  Alatam, 

H.  Purpureum, 

15.  Pilosum, . 

IG.  Trinerve, 

17.  Obllqimm. 

18.  Acuminatum, . 

19.  Striatum* 

20.  Scandens, 

21.  Depemiens, 
22*  Emargi/mtum. 
25.  Fariegaium* 
24.  Monostnchyum, 


Ruiz  ajtd  Pavon,  Flor,  Peruv,  p.  8.  liave  constitu. 
ted  the  preceding  nevv  genus  out  of  several  new 
species  of  Piper  found  in  Peru.  Persoon,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  a  farther  examination  of 
the  species  is  necessary  before  this  separation 
should  be  adopted.  See  Synopsis,  i.  p.  31. 
2 


Him. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIANDRIA. 
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OattlU. 
Triindruu 


Undef  this,  class  Persomi  has  rankled  the  genus 
GuNtfKHA  ;  but  we  haTe»  after  WiUdenowi  given  it 
under  Gynandria. 

The  fbUdwing  plants,  hein?  diandrous,  might  be 
expected  in  this  cUto ;.  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera;  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOOYNIA* 

Hemimeris  sabidaia,  dMtsOf  numiana.    Bignonia 
caialpa,  longisnma,  Polycnenum  ScUraper 


Valeriana  cornucopia,  Boerhavia  ereciUf  hirsu» 
ia^  scandens,  L.  Commelina  poiygama.  Roth. 
Callisia  umbdhd.  Schoenus  Nlarucus  L.  Sc. 
Cladium  Sw.  setaceus.  Sw.  Kyllinga  pumUa, 
and  several  species  of  Sctrpui. 

DlGYKIA. 

Holcus  odorahUf  Festuca  diandra^  Saccharum  ry« 
lindricum,  Tkunhfrgii,  Agrrostis  diandra.  Bro- 
mus  r^iduSf  diatubrus  RotUi^  &'C. 


QLASS  III.    TRIANDRIA. 


Order  I.    MoI^ogynia. 

X  J5.  Valeriana.   Cal.  0.   Cor.  1.  petala,  basi  hinc 
gibba,  supera.     $em.  1. 

1.  I^ubra.     France,  Switzerland,  Italy»  and,  in 
the  East.     Pcren. 

2.  Anguutifolia,    Mountains  of  France,  Swit- 
zerUnd,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Calcitrapa,     Portugal,  and  the  East.     Ann. 
4.  Dioica,     Europe,  and  boggy  grpund  in  the 

East.     Peren. 
5. .  Caperms,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  OfficinalU,     Europe.     Peren. 

7.  Phu,     Alsace  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Tripteris.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
Austria*     Peren.   . 

9,^  Montana.    Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Rhae- 
tia,  Austria,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

10.  Celiica.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  the  Vallais.     Peren. 

11.  Tuberosa.    Dalmatia  Sicily,  and  Provence. 
Peren. 

12.  Saxatilis.    Stiria  and  Austria.     Ann. 

13.  Elongata.  Mountains  of  Schpeeberg  in  Lqwer 
Austria.     Peren. 

14.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees?    Peren. 

15.  Scandens.     Cumana. 

16.  Mixta.     Montpellier. 

17.  Supina.     Moun^iins  of  Italy  and  Carinthia. 
Peren. 

18..  Viliftsa..   Japan. 

19.  Poli/»tachya.  Watery  places  in  Botiaria.  Peren. 

20.  Sihirica.     Fields  of  Siberia.     Ann. 

21.  Ruthenica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

22.  Camo^a.     South  America,  at  the  straits  of 
Magellan.     Peren. 

23.  Cornucopia.    Armenia,  Baibary,  Sicily,  and 
Spain.     Ann. 

24.  Echinaia.     Italy,  and  in  the 'shady  parts  of 
Montpellier.     Ann. 

25.  Ofitoria.     In  Europe,  among  the  growing 
corns.     Ann. 

26.  Dentata.    Amon?  the  growing  corns  of  Ger- 
many  France,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

27.  Vesicaria.    Candia.    Ann. 


28.  Coronaia.    Portugal.    AnH. 

29.  Discoidea.    Italy  and  Spain.     Ann. 
SO.  Radiata.     North  America.     Ann. 
31.  Pumila.     Montpellier.  '  Ann. 

♦  32.  Piidsa.    Tarma  in  Peru.     Ann. 

*  S3.  Connata.    Tarma  in  Peru. 

*  34.  Brachiata.   High  hills  of  Lima  in  Peru.   An, 

♦  35.  Virgata,     Rugged  parts  of  Canta  in  Peru. 

Shrub. 

*  36.  Globifera.    Mountains  of  Canta  and  Tarma. 

*  37.  SanguisorboB.    Cordilleras. 

•  38.  Decussata.     Stony  parts  of  Peru. 

•  39.  Panicuiata.     Boggy  parts  in  Peru. 
♦40.  Hoalinorhiza.     Ch^li. 

•41.  Cneerophylla.    Hills  of  Lima  and  Chancay. 
♦42.  Serrata.     Peru. 

♦  43.  Coarciata.     High  grounds  of  Tarma. 

See  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  59.      Cavanilles  IconeSf  v. 
p.  34.     Sp.  41.  is  the  Boerhavia  Chasrophyl- 
hides  of  Willdenow. 
84.  Melothria.     Cal.  5-fidus.     Cor.  caropanulata, 
1 -petala.     Bacca  3-locularis,  polysperma. 

1 .  Pendula.  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica.  An. 
X  92.  Crocus.     Cor.  6-partita,  aequalis.     Stigmata 
convoluta. 

1.  Satimtf  or  Officinalis.    In  the  East.    Peren. 

2.  Vemus.  In  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  Py. 
renees,  Portugal,  Thrace,  and  Camiola,    Per. 

♦3.    Versicolor.     Peren. 

♦4.  Biflorus.     Peren. 

♦5.  Susianus.     Turkey.     Peren. 

♦6.  Sulphureus.     Peren. 

♦7.  Mcesiacus.     Turkey.     Peren. 

♦  8.  Serotinus,     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

♦  9.  Nudiflorus,    England,  Pyrenees,  and  France. 

Peren. 
For  an  account  of  the  last  7  new  species,  see  Ker 
in  the  Ann/als  of  Botany^  vol.  i.  p.  221. ;  and  Bo- 
taniced  Magazine,  p 
95.*An'HOL1[    \.     Cor.  tubulosa,  6-fida  inacqualis, 
recurvata.     Caps,  iiifera. 

1.  Lvci"'or.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  JEthionica.     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
S.  Nervosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
4.  Cunoma,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm^ 


Qi 


ftOTAN  Y. 


5.  Rhfgiiu.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percft. 

6.  PUcaia,  Cape  of  Good  Hop?.     Peren, 

•  7*  Abbrevif^a.     The  Glafihfus  Ahlreviatus. 
^h  Gladiolus*     Cor,  6*p3niU|  tubuloaa  i  riagens. 
Siam.  adficcDdentia. 

1.  Msxniamu^  or  Tahularh,     Table  Motiotala 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm* 

2.  Parviflorus,     Pcren, 

3.  Flcxuoms,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Peren. 
4r,  RecurvHs,  Cape  of  G<>od  Hope.  Peren, 
5.  Fakatus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Pertn, 

7.  Z^M^tf^*     Capr  of  Good  Hf>pe,     Percft, 
S.  Dickoiomu^     P^rau     (Thtuibrrg,) 

9,  Siriaim^  or  Formosm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Per  en. 
10.  Crupu^,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren, 
U,  Cnspiflatiis,     Cape  of  Good Hcpe*     Pcfrn* 
12.   Trhiis*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm, 
IS.  Albidus.     Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,     Peren. 
H.  Hyalinm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pvreu. 

15.  OracitiJf,     C»pe  of  Good  Hope.     PereiK 

16.  Carinatut,  or  PimcUilm.     Cape   of  Good 
Hope.    Peren  > 

17.  Oaieatuju     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn, 

18.  Imbricatttjff  or  Rassicu^,     Russia. 

19.  BretfifoHuu     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    PertiL 
30.  Communii.     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

21.  Carnetis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren* 

22.  Hirmtns*     Cape  of  Go£»d  Hope.     Peren* 

23.  fVntsonitis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     P&rtrL 

24.  Mermntdlus,      Cape  of  Good  Hope,,  top*  of 
mountains.     Peren, 

25*  Merianus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
26.  Laccntns,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Parn. 
27*  Iridjfolhis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
28.  Befrttetus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Prrett^ 
29*  ^iff/»Ar*     Cape  of  Good  Hope^     P^r^vj. 
30*  Bict/lcK     Cape  of  Good  Hopej  oa  the  hills 

of  Groenc  Kloof.     Peren » 
81*  Ancepx.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perem^ 

32.  FisaifoUns*     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Perett, 

33.  Silimititjt.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
34i  Roseua*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren, 

35.  Junceus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per  en* 

36.  S^tifhlius,     Cape  of  Gckod  Hope.     Peren, 

37.  MargiuaUu,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Peren. 

38.  AngushiSt     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

39.  Vnduhiliis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

40.  Flavus,     Cape  of  Good  Horn;.     Peren* 

41.  Secitrtger*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

42.  Tuhiflorm*     Cape  of  Good  HQpc4     Pervn* 

43.  Tuhaius.     Cape  of  Good  Hppe.     PerefK 

44.  FUtribnudut.     Cape  of  Good  Ili^pe*     Perett, 

45.  BlandMn,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perem 

46.  Pficatus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     i^rew. 
47»  !^lrictui*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perau 
48*  Mucronains,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
49^  Spalhacens.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
50.  Granttntiis,     Cape  of  Good  Hop4!.     iVrm* 

■  51.  QtiadrangularU.  Capeof  Good  Hope.   Peren, 

•  52.  Namatfuensis,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Pereum 

•  53.  rerjticohr.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 

•  54.  i»f///irf      Cape  of  Good  Hope.     /Vr<?ii, 

•  £5b  Cardiualii,     Cipc  of  Good  Hope*     Perefu 


•  56.  Bymntinus,     Turkey.     Perm* 

•  57*  Cvjjwmnis.     South  of  Europe.     P^rtfW. 
*^  58.  Se^etunu     South  of  Europe.     Perffi. 

•  59.  .'Ik/wx.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Perm. 

•  60.  Spiralijf,  •  71.  Catnpanulatus* 

•  61.  Plerophtfltus,  ♦  72.  4^«a. 

•  62.  Punctata.  •  73.  PankukUu^ 

•  63.  nolaecui,  •  74.  Trtmmui&tuf. 

•  (i4.  Orchiiijorui.  •  75.  BinwcnUttu^\ 

•  65,  Nervmus,  •  76.  Veniritaxuv, 

•  66,  Pnniceu^.  •  77.  /?r 

•  67.  Crorr//?/^.  •  7fL  L 

•  68.  Silpffurcus,  •  79.  /i  'L!ir^* 

•  69.  Aa«i/ju  •aO.  i  „       a. 

•  70.  Crandyhrtii. 

Some  of  tbetie  species  are  given  by  Willdenow  un- 
der Gladiolus  and  Ixia*  See  Persoou's  j^ 
Mi3/}#fjr,  p.  43» 

Mr  Keri  ui  the  Botanical  Magaziney  gives  the 
name  of  Alatus  to  No.  59,  a  new  species ;  aod 
the  name  of  Viper aius  to  No.  29.  which  we  have 
called  AlAtuSf  after  Willdenow,  See  the  new 
genera  Anomatueca,  Tbitonja,  Wat^osia, 
and  Melamph^rula  of  this  Class. 
J  97.  I  HIS,     C<^.  6-panita :  laciniis  aheniU  reflemi^. 

Sliginnfa  peialiformia. 

1.  OUatcL     On  the  hills  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     Peren, 
%  MhtMia.      Mount   Leuwestart  al   the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

3.  Pumifa,    Germany,  Austria,  and  tlw  hills  of 
Hungary.     Peren, 

4.  Ltihscenx,     Mountainous  places  of  Germany 
and  France.     Peren. 

5*  Crisinta.     North  America*     Peren* 

6.  Stmana,     In  the  East.     Pereti. 

7.  Florentma^  S.  of  Europe,  Camiola-  Pertm* 
B*  Fiamssima,  Humid  pJacea  of  Siberia,  Peren, 
9,  Byiora.     Rocks  of  Portugal^  and  about  the 

lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.     Perea. 

10.  Afh^Ua^  or  Nudicatilis     Peren, 

11.  laritgattt,     Hungary.     Peren^ 

12.  Squale?^,     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

13.  Jaj)omca.     Japan,     Peren 

14.  Smnhftcina.     Soulli  of  Europe.     Peren^ 

15.  Lurida,     South  of  Europe,     PereUm 

16.  Gernmnica,  Germany  and  Switzerland*  Arcxr* 

17.  Pallida,     In  the  East.     P*^reif, 

18.  Contpreua*     Interior  regions  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     ShntL 

19.  Dichotoma.     Dauria.    Pa^n, 

20.  TripetHln.     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Pertn. 

21.  Tncuspis,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 

22.  Xiphipim,     Spain  and  Siberia.     Pertn* 

23.  XtpliioLies,     Spain.     Peren, 

24.  P^rwff  Acorns,     Europe.     Peren, 

25*  Fteiidi^simtt.  France,  England,  and  Tuscany^ 

Pere?7. 
26.   Virginica,     Virginia, 
27-  Fersictjhr.     Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pcnn» 

lylvarna.     Peren. 

28.  iJahphila,     Siberia.     Perem. 

29.  ihhiolrttca.     In  the  Easr     P^t^a* 

30.  Spafkacea.     Interior  regiom  q^i  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,     Peren, 
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SI.  Mamouu  The  tsvuiy  parts  ^f  Schwanland^ 
Cape  of  CocKi  Hope.     P^rm. 

Ptreru 
2Sn  yemm.     Viigioii.     Perm* 
S4^  Perskm,     Persia^     Pertn. 
SB.  Jmn^m^     Birbaiy.    Feren. 
86.  AMgufla,    Ciipe  of  Guod  Hope.    Perm. 
37.  Setacta.  Cape  of  Guod  Hope.     iVrfli. 
58.  TtmiifUia.     Sandys  parts  4^f  Dauna  and  at 

the  Wul^a,     Pst^n. 
$9.  F€mtr4ca>^.     Mounuins  of  Dauritt.      Perm. 
40l  Gt^maiiM.     Foot  of  mouAtaios  in  Austria* 

41.   Ematm.     Japan.     PfnM. 

42l  Spuria*     Meadows  of  Germany  and  Siberia* 

4d.  (kimtaligf  or  Imberhis,     Japan.    Pcren. 

44.  SiOirka,  the  Pratami  of  Persoon.  Mea- 
dows ot  Gern^anyi  Aiistria,  Siberia*  aod  Swit- 
zerlaiid.     Ptrem* 

45.  Martinkensis,     Martinique.     iVw?«, 

46.  Pavoma*     Cape  of  Guoti  Hope.     Peren. 

47.  Cnj>pa.  Hills  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pcren. 

48.  PapUionacea.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    P«fwi. 

49.  Ecfuiu.     Sandy  delds,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

50.  Tritfu.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     P^rew. 

51 .  Pofysi4ichifa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,   Perm, 
62m  Fucaria*     Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  sandy 

places  at  SaJdanhd  Bay.     Perm. 
$5.   BUuminosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per  en, 
54.  Tubcrosa.     Arabia  and  in  the  East.    Pereit* 
►55*  Ruthenica,     Siberia.     Ptren, 
FortugaL     Perm* 
China.    Ptrrn 
Fort  jgal.     P^rm* 
Hungary. 
*60^  PUtaia  \  Cultivated  in  gardens. 
•61.   Siiertiil  See  Lnmarck,  lUuM* 
^&2*  Pluw^rhf  the  Moraa  Iwiopeiikia  of  Willd. 
•63.  Norihiana.     Brastil. 
•64.  ihientnlis  harbatu*      CorntaDtinopIe.      The 

Mor^a  indioidee  of  Wtlldcnow. 
^6$,  €tyio^.     Algiers.  }  Dfsfoniaine 

•66.  Scofpmde9,     AlgHm.  J    Fhr.AH, 

•  67.  Lwigifoiia^     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  68.  Ekgaju.     Stldom  in  gardens. 
♦6».  Fm^x.    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Sec  the  genera  Mukea  aiid  Makica  of  this  dkn. 
95.  IxiA.    Cor.  6  partita,  patens,  xqualis.  StigtmUa 
9p  erectiusculo-patula. 

1.  FruHco*»*    Mountains  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hop«\  ShruL 
8L  Minuta,     Sandy  mandated   places,  Cape  of 

H*  >d  Hope.    Perem. 
5.  Posea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Par«rt. 
4.  Chhrol^iica,     Cdpe  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 
51  BtdUiCodium*  >See  Tiuchc>i4£ma.    The  Alps 

of  Italy.     i^arHNL 
&  CfucuRf^r.  See  TutcuattEidA*  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,     Ptrm* 
9*  Fragrans.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
8.  ibmUis*    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm, 


•56.  SubMhm, 
[•57»  Fimbriata, 
*SH,  lAtsiUmica. 
*59.  Arenaria, 


a  Pihm,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm,  Ckm  Hi. 

10.  UtHu,     Moist  sandy  pnti  ai  the  Capt  of  ^'"^dri*. 

Good  Hope.     Amx.  ^ 

1 K  ikamdu.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
12,  VHhsAtOT  Cmruksoem,  Capeof  Good  Hope. 

Per^u* 
IS.  Rubm^^ftmm,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perfn. 

1 4.  Punicuu     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn. 

15.  Purpurea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm. 

16.  Crispa,     G*pc  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 

17.  CintitanomeM.     Sec  HE-'iPEitAXTHA,     HiUs 
ot  Lcuv^csiart,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Perm* 

IS,  CoTjfmhoMa.    Griivelly  places  of  Sfvarthlandi 

C^pf  of  Good  Hope.     Perm* 
]  9.  Heteropht/lia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm* 
20.  iintfin "  nmjiora,  Oipt  o  f  Good  Hope.  Pcrau 
2\.  Ca-leeiiua,     Caruliua.     Aiasii, 
22,  Sfwatu*  Tops  of  the  fnoontajiia  of  the  Hot- 

tetitcttB,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     PmTH* 
2S*  PkiiUaginm,     Cape   of  Good  Hope*  on  the 

hitlr^t  and  often  on  the  road  sidea.  Perm, 
€4.  Unmrk,     Cape  of  Gooi:  Hope,     iWea, 
96,  ineamOtiL     Ciipe  of  Good  Hope.     Perm, 
26.  Patau,     C^  uf  Good  Hope.    Ferm. 
SI,  CapUhrk,     Saiidy  and  motet  pieces  of  the 

Cape  of  Oi^*i^  Hope     Perm. 
28.  Fitxuo$a,     Cape  of  Goi  d  H.pe.    Peren, 
2Q.  Ar^meigL     Cape  oi  Good  Hope.     Perm, 
SO.  Badiaia.  Hee  HmPZKAUTMA.  Cape  of  Good 

H'  pt.     Perm. 

31.  Ftrgaiiif  the   M&rea    Firgaia   of  Fersoon* 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

32.  Lon^flora,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

53.  SciUarie,     Oipe  of  Good  Hope.     Pefrm, 

54.  Aneiaki,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm, 

55.  Peminia,     Near  Krutnrivter,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Perm, 

Mw  BMifiera,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     P^ew, 
37.  LencatUha,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 
S8.  Erecta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm* 
99,  Matulata,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     PeretL 
40.  Deusiu,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pei««, 
4J .  Crxxiaia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 
42,  SqHaiida.     C\pe  of  Good  Hope.     Pertn. 
4S.  JLtnem,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  below  Pic- 

Jtrtberg.     Peren. 
44.  PerUamlra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 
•45.  AuHcfu     C  ipe  of  Good  Ht'pc.    Perm, 
*46.  Fiiitata.    See  Hespbiiantha.     HiUsofthc 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perwm* 
47.  Exvi^a.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcvm, 
?,   Cjrtico.     Cipe  of  Gtjod  Hope.     fVre». 
i>.  Mona^ieipkm,    Cape  of  Good  H^pc.     /Vf».  , 
).  Coiume/lieis,    Gipe  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 

1.  Crateroides.     Cape  of  Grx)d  Hope.     Pteren.  . 

2.  Af/iatf.     Cap- of  Good  Hop^.     Peren, 

3.  Fa^timnta.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
k  PimIi,  (JKnlrewV  Repo^itof^,) 
>.  Fili/ormie.     Cipe  of  Good  Hope, 

':  ^i^A,«.j  Andrew  1?^.  t.  128,  129, 

K  Firidiflom*  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
y>  IxtncecL    (Thwiberg,) 
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Claw  III. 
Triandruu 


*(S1.  Columnaris,    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*62.  Grandi/hra.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     . 
*63.  FhnbruUa,     {Lamarck.) 
•64.  Chinensifi.     Morofa  Chin,  of  Willdenow. 
See  the  Botanical  Magazine,  p.  539j  594, 609, 630, 
and  the  Hortus  Ketvemis,  for  an  account  of  spc- 
'  cies  48  to  52 ;  and  Persoon's  Synopiis  for  spe- 
cies 53  to  63.     See  Trichonema. 
3.  Aristea.  sPetaia  6.    Stylus  declinatus.   Stigma 
infundibuliforme  hians.     Caps,  infera  polysperma. 
.  1.  Cyanea^  or  Eriophora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Peren, 
Under  this  ecnus  Mr  Ker  ranks  the  species  Spira- 
lis, Melaleuca,  and  Cosrulea,  of  the  genus  Mo- 

RiBA. 

8.  MoREA.  Car.  Hexapetala  ;  petala  3  intcriora  pa- 
tentia ;  angustiora.     Stigma  3-fidum. 

1.  Melmeuca,  or  Lugens  of  Persoon.     Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Perwi. 
'  2.  Spiralis.     Cape  of  Good    fHope.    Pefen. 

3.  PtuiUa.      Capeof  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Magellanica.     Straits  of  Ma^Uao.     Peren. 

5.  Gladiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
"6.  Aphylla.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Filiformis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peretu 

8.  Spathacea^m  In  g^reat  quantities  on  the  hills 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

9.  FlexuosO.     Cape  of  Good  Hooe.     Pereti. 

10.  PofyafUhos.    Cape  of  Good  Ilope.     Peren » 

11.  Carulea.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren.  "^ 

12.  Plicata.    Canbbce  Islands.     Peren. 

13.  Umbellata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near  Pic- 
ketberg.    Peren. 

Crispa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Iriopetala,  the  Jris  Plumaria  of  Persoon. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Indioides,  the  Iris   Orientalis  Barbata  of 
Persoon*     In  the  £ast^  and  about  Constanti- 
nople.    Peren. 

Chinensis,   the  Ixia    Chlncns.   of  Persoon. 
Sandy  places  of  India,  China,and  Japan.  Peren. 
Tenuis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
Unguiculata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peren. 
*20.  Ijonpjlora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*21.  Ramosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
In  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  the  species  of  the  genus 
Iris,  which  we  have  marked  1,  20,  21,  32,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  50,  52,  53,  are  given  with  the  «ame 
specific  names  under  the  above  genus.     Other 
species  Colknaj  Elegans,  and  Grandiflora^  are 
.  given  under  Mor^a  by  Persoon,  which  Willde- 
now places  under  Sisyr ischium. 
100.  DiLATRis.    Cor.  6-petala  hirsuta.    FUamentum 
.    tertium  reliquis  minus.     Stigma  simplex.     Caps. 
globosa  infera  trilocularis 


14. 
15. 

16. 


17. 

^  18. 
*19. 


Corymhosa.     GrJVelly  places  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Peren. 

Viscasa.    Top  of  the  Table  Mountain  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

Paniculata.     Sandy    parts  of  the    Cape   of 
G-.x)d  Hope.     Peren. 

Ix>mde.s,  Cape  of  Goiid  Hope.    (iMtnarck.^ 

Heriiiera.     Boggy  parts  of  Carolina.     (3/i- 
chaur,) 
101.  WiT^KMA.    Cor.  1-petala  cyliiidrica  6-partita. 
Stigma  cmarginatujn.     Caps,  supera. 


.1. 


2. 


*4. 


1.  Maura.    Cape  of  Good  Hopec    Per^  

•2.  Corymbosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Per^n.  ™^ 
99-  Marica.     Cor.  1-pctala,  6-partita;  ladniis   3 
altemis  duplo  minoribus.     Stig.  petaloideum  trifi- 
dum:  laciniis  indivisis  ecutis.    Cop.  triloculi^ 
infera. 

I.  Paludosa^    Meadows  of  Guiana*    Peren. 
*2i  Norlhiana.    Brazil.     Perent, 
•3.  Pyramdalis.    Mauritius. 
*4.  Magellanica.    Straits  of  Mageflam 
Mr  Ker,  in  the  Annals  of  Botany,  has  given  a  nevr 
speoies  under  the  name  of  Martimeensis,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Iris  Martimcemis  already 
given. 

103.  Wachendor^ia.     Cof.  6-petah|  insequalis,  in- 
fera.    Caps.  3-locularis,  supera. 

1.  Thyrsijlora.  4.  Tenelld. 

2.  Paniculata.  5.  Graminea. 

3.  Hirsuta.  *6.  BrevifMa. 
All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

102.  XiPHiDiuM.     Cor.  6-petala  aequalis.     Capsiila 
supera  3-locul.  polysperma. 

1.  Album.     Cumana.    Peren. 

2.  Cceruieum.    Meadows  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

104.  CoMMELiNA.     Cor.  6.petala.    Nectaria  S,  cm* 
ciata,  filamentis  propriis  inserta. 

1.  Communis.     America.     Ann. 

2,  Africana.  Ethiopia.    Peren. 

8.  Bengalensis.     Bengtil. 

4.  Erecta,     Virginia.     Perett. 

5.  Virginica,    Virginia.     Peren. 

6.  LongicauUs.     Rivers  and  wet  parts  of  Ca<* 
raccas.     Peren. 

7.  Mollis*    -Caraccas.     Peren. 
8»  Tuberosa.     Mexico.    Peren. 

9.  Vaginata.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

10.  NwUfionh    Diy  grassy  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.     Ann. 

11.  Cucnllata.     East  Indies. 

12.  Japonica.     Japan. 

13.  Spirata.     Rivers  and  wet  places  in  the  East ' 

Indies.    Ann. 

*  1 4.  •  Polygama.     Japan . 

*  15.  Cayennensis.     Cayenne.*)  Richard,  Act.  Soc* 

*  16.  Pilosa.     Cayenne.  J      Linn.  Par. 

*  17.  Angustifolia.     Carolina.    (Michaux.) 

*  18.  Bracteolata.     India.     {iMmarck.) 

*  19.  Hispida.     Hills  of  Cumaua. 

*  20.  Fasciculata.     Hills  and  fields  of  lAmt* 
*,21.  Nervosa.     Cuchero  in  Peru. 
♦22.  Gracilis.     Peru. 
*9,3.  Serrulata.     Cayenne.     {VdkiX.  Eclog.) 

Species  I9 — 22.     See  Flor.  Peruv. 
76.  OxYBAPUus.     Cat.  3-fidus  campanulatos.     Cor, 
infundibuliformis.     Nux  5-gona  Isperma   calyce 
explanato  persistent!  circumdata. 
1.  Viscosus.     Peru.     Peren. 

78.  Macrolorium.  CaL  duplex :  exterior  2-phyllus, 
interior  turbinatus  oblique  5-dentatus.  Cor.  5-pe- 
tala  inaequalis.     legiim.  monospermum. 

1.  Pinnatum.     Woods  c»f  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Uymcmeoides^  or  Bi folium.  Woods  t)f  Cay- 
enne and  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Shrub. 

3.  Spluerocarpum.     Woods  of  Guiana.    Shrub. 

79.  RoiiRiA.     Cal.  Campanulat.  5-partit.     Cor.  5- 
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I.  Petwlt flora. 


Stigmita  S  prvolata.    Capfula  ? 
Woftda  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 
Col,  S-panhus*  Piiala  5.  Capt, 


L  f  wutnlisf  or  onofa.   South  America.   Shrub, 

SL  ladica.     East  Indies.     Sht*nb, 

3.  Ca«iCMa.     Hi9paiiiol&,     Shntb. 
^  i,  iSeandipKi.    Sootb  America,    ^jfrrwfc* 
*5l  VtrHttUaia,  Senegal  and  Madagascar. 
•6.   Viridix,     Groves  of  the  Andes.     6'Ar»J. 

•  7*  Artthodon,     Groves  of  the  Andes.     Shrub, 
See  Lamarck.  lihtxfraL  and  Fior,  Peruv, 

90-  ToKSKLLA.     CW.  5-partitu8.     Petatu  5.     Mrcf, 
ureeoktum.     Bacca  1-locnl,  4-«perma. 

1.  Scandefu,  Guiana^  Island  of  Trinidad.  Shrub. 

2.  Africana,  Guinea.    Shrul. 

87.  LocKLivGiA.     Cal,  S-phyllos.      Cor.  5-peUla, 
nunima.     Oipx.  l-locularis,  S-valvis. 
1.  HitpaHtea.     Spain.    Ann, 
%  Indica.     East  Indies. 
83.  WiLLicHiA.     Col,  i-6du8.     Cor.  -t-fiJi.    Cajw. 
2-loc-ulsiru,  polysperma. 

I.  Reptnjf*     Merico.     AHt\ 

105.  Calusia.    CVii  3-phylUm,   P(rfafa  3.   ArUhera: 
gramm.     Cap9,  ^-locularis. 

1.  Repcrut,     SoQth  America  and  West  Indies. 
Pertn, 
'±  CUinta.     Peru.     iFlor,  Peruv.) 

•  S.   VmbclUUa.     South  America.     (Latnarch) 

106.  Steha.     CaL  3-phyllu8.    Pdaia  %     Autk  ob- 
longte      Capjt,  l-]ocularis  3-valvis. 

]  niijt.    Rivulets  of  Guiana  and  Carolina. 

8a  R  Cg/.  3-fiduf.     PetaiaS.     Drupa  3- 

locuUns. 

1.  Amboinensu.     India.     Shrub* 
91.  Fis&iLiA.     C€ti,  uiceolatus  integer.     Cor.  3.pe- 
tabi  petali&  cohztrntibus,  binis  bitidis.     Stam,  8t 
quorum  5  steriha.     Nujc,  I  sperma, 

) ,    PAiff/ij-anufU     I«le  of  Boart>on.     S/rrub* 
81.  C  Ox/.  SHJentatus,    Pe/a/a  S-^equalia. 

Ba<K^'  ,.-^  /cca, 

1,   Trkoccon.     Spain  and  Narbonne.     Shrub* 
■2.  Pulveruierdum,     TcncrifFe.     Shrub, 
107*  Xyris.     Cor.  3  p«.*ta1a>  zqualis,  crcnata*    Glu« 
cn^  bivalves  in  caphulam.     Capt.  eupera. 

1.  Ifidica*     In  the  Indies.      Perctu 

2.  PaHfiJtara,    Malabar,  New  Holland.   Peren^ 

3.  Amerieana*    Warm  parts  of  America.   PerettB 


4*  Cdjk^nsU, 
•^.  Sufjulita, 
•6.  Brevifoiia, 


Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Peru.     (F/or,  Pmir.) 
G  eoTgi  a.    ( Mich  aux,) 


Per  en. 


Anccps,  From  Mar^liod  to  Florida.  ^Mich») 

"?*.  Cmnplanatft,     New  Holland. 

•9.  Scabra,     New  Holland. 

^10.  LrfTitJf.    New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales. 

•H,  pM^YAr,     New  Holland. 

•  12.  Deniiiuhda,     New  Holland. 

•  13.  Paindora.     New  Holland. 

*•  H.  Bracieata.     New  South  Wales. 

•  15.  Juitcca,     New  South  Wales, 

•  16.  Graalix.    N.  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  lal. 
•17.  Ffexffoliii.     New  Holland. 

•  18.  Tmti/blh,     New  Holland, 

•  19.  Lncera,     New  Holland. 

•  aa  Opcrcidata.    New  Holland. 
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*21,  ijMOin,     NewHollind. 
Species  8 — 21  >  tec  Brown's  Prodromm^  p,  255. 
Sfi*  CoMOCtADiA.    CaL  S-partitus,     Cor,  3.partita. 
Drupa  oblonga,  nuce  biloba. 
1.  Inif^rijtfiia.     Jamaicaf  atfd  warm  pafts  of 
America.     ShrftL 

West  iiulicif  and  South  America. 


ClaivlfU 

Triandru* 


Caribbee  tslanda»  sod  Aatigut. 


America. 


Shrub, 

infuDdibubformitp 


2.  Deniaia. 
Shrub, 

3.  likifoUn^ 

Shnib, 

4.  Angu/^a. 
77.  Olax.      CaL  integer.      Car. 

3*(ida,  N»?ciano  4'phyUo. 

I.  Zctfidj/tk^i*     Ceylon.     Shrub, 

•3.  PkuUanihL  New  Holland.  Cn^i^  I 
•4.  SiLn.  New  Holland.  f  ^'fl^''''^ 
^S.Apht^     NewHoUand.     J    ^'^^^' 

85.  Rota  LA.     Cat.  3-dentatui.    dr,  0.     Caps.  $. 
locularist  polv sperms. 

1.  ycrticimrif.     East  Indies*     Ann, 

86.  Ortkoia.     Ca/,  5-phyllu»w     Cor.  a     Cop.  1- 
loculariji.     Sem.  plunma. 

1.  Hispanka,    Castile  and  Salamanca.     PeretL 

2.  Dk'hotoma*     Italy.     Per  en, 

88.  PoLYCMi£MUM.     CaL  3  phyHus.    PtL  5,  calyci- 
formiii.     Sem,  I,  subnudum.  {Stam*  1,  2,d>  ^5.) 

1.  Ma/mndrftm,     Siberia.     Perm* 

2.  Scieroxpermum,     Salt  muddy  places  of  Sibe- 
ria at  Jaik,  and  about  lake  Allan.    Ann* 

3.  Jrvense,     In  the  ft  elds  xif  F  ranee  >  Italy,  and 
Gtrmaiiy*     Ann* 

4.  Salium.     Brackiefay  wet  and  sandy  parts  of 
Siberia      Per  en, 

5.  Oppofitifolmm,     Salt  marBbet  towards  the 
Caspian  Sea.    Ann, 

Sect.  III.     Grastm;  the  Ghmea  of  the  Calyx 
having  Valves, 

:|:n],  Schoen'Us.  Gluma*  paleacex,  univalves :  con- 
gests.   Cor.  0.  *?«^j.  1.  subroiund am  inter  glnraas. 
1*  Marifcus.     Marshes  of  Europe.     Peren* 
2.  Jtntceus,     Guinea.     Peren. 
S.  Mucronatus,  Sandy  coasts  of  Tuscany,  8 myr* 
na,  Spain,  and  Narbonne.    Peren, 

4.  Pilona,     Guinea.     Prren. 

5.  Filtformh.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
$.  StriiOm^,     Capcof  Good  Hope.     Prren. 

7-  Capftdkim,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pereit, 

8.  Scarinitft*,     East  Indies  «nd  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Peren, 

9.  Nignamt.  Dried  marshes  of  Europe.  Peren* 
10.  Fcrrltgime^f.     Feni  of  Gothland  and  Eng- 

bnd.     Peren. 
i  1.  Fuicus.     Sweden,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many.    Peren, 

12.  Trutachyoi,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

13.  Cuspid4^us,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Prren* 

14.  Arudaht'g,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 

15.  Compar*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm* 

16.  Flejcuosfu.     Involucratus.     Cape  of  Good 
Hope,     Peren* 

1 7.  CofnUaceue.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pertn^ 

18.  Vstidatm.    Capeof  Good  Hope.    Pcren^ 
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J9,  SpktUus, 
20.  Bobartim, 

5J.   Hieliatui, 
Perm. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 
Cejlon.     Peren. 
Florida,   and   Caribbce   islands. 


1  ^ee  Smith, 
B.  3  Eng.  Bot, 


Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 
^.  Imnis.    Cape  of  Good  H^pe.     Peren. 
jKi,  CcphahU*,      Surinam.     Peren, 

25.  C^peroides.     Jamaica.     Peren, 

26.  C^mosm,     North  America.     Peren, 

27.  Glomeraius.  Jamaica*  and  North  America, 
28*  Cladium*  Moist  parts  of  Jamaica.  Percn. 
29*  Effhstts.     Jamaica,     Pere/t, 

30.  Mstiotiks.     We8t  Indies. 
31*  SurinQjncmis,     Guiana    and    the   Carrbbcc 
iblands.     Vcren* 

32.  Tha-maiis.  At  the  warm  eprings  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ptrvn, 

33.  iJtvh,     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
8^*  Laricaw.    Cape  of  Gojd  Hope. 
S5.  Ai6us.     North  of  Europe,     Pircn, 

36.  Gracili*.     Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

37.  Setaceus.  Wet  and  clayey  meadowa  of  Ja- 
maica and  Surinam, 

38*  PusiUuf.  Woody  and  graasy  mountains  in^ 
the  south  of  Jamaica. 

39,  Capillaris^    Hispaniola^ 
•40.  Rufus,     Scotland,     Peren, 
*4L  Mottoicus^     England.     Perm, 

*  iS.  Hirsuius^     South  America, 

♦  43. .  Corymbosv^y  the  Scirpus  Cormyb.  of  Willd, 

•  44.  Bu^osttt*     South  America* 
•45.  p.  *     '"  .V.     Montserrat. 

•46.  P  f.  South  America.  Cayeane, 

•47.  Sparsus.    Carolina. 

•  48,  Jjongirmtris,     Virginia,  and  Carolina. 

*  49.  Incapatmis*     North  America. 

•  50.  Ranflorus.  North  America. 
"♦51*  Camlatuit,  North  America, 
*52.  Cuiaris,     Florida, 

*  BS,  Disiam.     Carolina. 
•54,  Fascicular^,     Carolina, 

Sp,  42^ — 16,  see  Vahl,  Echg,  Amen    Sp.  47--54, 

gee  Michaux,  Flor,  Bor.Amer, 
Dr  Smith  adds  another  species,  viz.  compressn^f 
which  we  have  given   under    Scibpus  cartels. 
See  liis  Fhr,  Brit,  i,  p.  44. 
%  112,  Cyperus,  Glumae  paleacea difrtiche  imbricate. 
Cor.  0,     Sem,  1.     Nudum, 

1.  Minimus,     Jamaica    and  Africa. 

2.  Setaceus,    Moist  grassy  grounds  of  Calcutta. 

3.  Arenariui,     In  the  sandy  pafts  of  the  East 
Indies.     Pertn. 

4.  Proiifer,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Psrefj, 

5.  J^ffhsus,     Mecca  in  Arabia. 

6.  Ariiculatui,  Jamaica,  figypt,  and  the  rivu- 
lets of  India.     Peren, 

7.  Marginatus,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Peren* 

8.  ComplanaiuM,     Java.     Percn. 

9*  TcxiUs^  At  the  rivulets  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Peren, 

10,  Cumpactus,     China. 

11.  Mortoslacftt^oSfOrCaribwusofTersofyn,  East 
Indies  and  the  dry  pastures  of  Jamaica  and 
Hispaniola. 

12,  Disiachi/os,     Italy. 

13.  Trijierui^    Dry  pastures  of  Ituiia. 


44. 


5S. 


.  Noma.     Guinea. 
.  Fiiiformis.     Jamaica. 
,  Dubius,     Malabar. 

Ca^itattts,     India? 
,  NiveujF,  in  the  groves  of  Midnapour,  aod 
Tschandrancona  in  India.     Peren, 

Pannonictts,     Austria  and  Hungary.    Ann. 

Mucronaim.     Arabia  and  India. 

La^vigatiLu     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 
,  Squarrojrus,     India, 
,  Ntiens,     India. 

Palystachyos^    or    Fajcicnlaris  of  Fersooo. 

India,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Hol- 
land,    Ptren. 

Cvnglomeraiiu,     Arabia.     Percn^ 

Cruenha.     Arabi*., 

Arisiaius,  East  Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
G^>od  Hope* 

Luzitlw.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

Cmffertus,     Jamaica.     Peren, 

Fiscosus.  Wet  short**  of  Jaroaicaf  Anti- 
gua and  Venezuela,     Peren. 

l^iguUuris,     Jamaica  and  Africa. 

Glomeraiusy  or  Ahpecuroidn  of  Peraooo. 
Arabia  Fchx,  Indja,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  New  Holland.     Penen, 

Imbricatus,     India, 

Madcraspiitanus,     India.     Antt^ 

Castaucus,     India. 

Eiegans.  Jamaica,  in  marnhy  places  near  the  mm* 

Surinamensis,     Surinam, 

Fiavidus,     India. 

Flovcseens,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  in  marshy  places,     Ann, 

Fmcu$,  Germany,  Switzerlaiid,  France»afid 
Egypt,  in  wet  meadows.     Ann,^ 

I  irescenSf  or  Firidis  of  Persoon,  Mouoiain- 
ous  parts  of  Silesia,     Ann, 

Djfformis,    India,  New  Holland. 

Jemenicus,  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  graa^y 
parts  of  Ceylon.     Peren. 

Strigosus,  Jamaica,  Virginia,  in  marshy 
places,  and  in  India. 

Tenuis,     Jamaica. 

Tuberosus.     India.     Peren, 

Pumihts,     India. 

Siohniferus,     India,     Peren, 

Compressus,  Grassy  meadows  of  Jamaica 
and  North  Amenca. 

Pukker.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

FegetuSf  or  Monattdrus  of  Persoon.     Peren, 

Albidui,     India. 

Roiundus^  or  Hexastachyos  of  Pcrsootk  I«- 
dia,  New  Holland.     Peren, 

Glaber,     Moist  places  near  Verona.     Ann, 

Odoratus,  America,  on  the  banks  oi  nver«* 
Peren, 

Esculentus.  Montpellier,  Italy,  aod  the  East. 
Peren. 

Tenuifiorus*     Peren. 

Pangorei,     India.     Peren* 

Fknudaius,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     PertH^ 

Lancetis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Longus,    Marshes  of  Italy,  Franctf  and  Car- 

niola.     Peren* 

FastigiatuM,    India.     Peren* 
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nyt.  f^'i  CfinaHcuiatus*     East  Incttes* 

v//.     Sc4  coasts  of  Italy  and  TergcitL 
i*rren, 
^$.  Iria,     India. 
66.  V         *  /■      India. 

67^  wjr.    Asia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hopc\ 

^8.  lLarntti)st£s,     East  Indies, 
69*  Hafipan,     India  and  Ethbpia.     IVrrw. 
TO,  ^Za/w^,     India. 

71.  Dfsfnn.f,     Caribbec  Island*,     Prrtti, 

72,  ^,  Found  in  streams  in  the  E,  Indies. 
73-   .    ;  Riven  of  Olabria,  Sicily,  Syria* 

and  Ee)^t,     Perm, 
7-^.  FiabeNifortnis.     Arabia  Felix.     Pcrtn, 

75.  AUermfolius.     Madagascar.     Per  en, 

76.  SpafffaccN^*     Virginia.     Peren, 

*  77-  AtropHrimretts^  or  StriatttJt,  Dry  hiUa  of  Tar- 
ina  in  Peru.     (Fl.  Pemv.) 

•78.  Jtrnciformh,  Barbary  ana  Spain.    (Desfani,) 

*  79*  Ormthopus,     Dried  marshes  of  St  Domingo. 

*  80.  Ptfgmwus*     Near  the  river  Scba  in  Morocco, 

*  S] .  Cottoidaiif,     Cayenne,  1      See  Richard, 

*  $2.  Briztrns,     South  America.  y'Act.  S(k\  Linn* 

*  SS.  Scopeflnius,     Martinique.    J  Par,  p.  106, 
^S^^lfydrn,     North  America.     {MicUauac.) 

*  85.  TetraUachifQS.     At  river  Taddah  in  Algiers, 

*  S6.  Brunneujt,     West  Indies, 

*  87.  BofihiM,     Algiers.     ( Desfant. ) 
^  68.  Pal/escens.     Near  La  Calle.      (  Dc»fonL ) 
•B9,  Finvhmnuf.    Carolina.     (Michanx*) 
•90.  Vtremt,     Carolina.     (Mfchfjus.) 

Cercado  and  Chancay  in  Peru*   Ann* 


!09.  Spnrobnlus, 

•110.  SfTft^JliS. 

•111.  MrcrocephaiuM, 
•112.  Hoioifcftfrftu9^ 
•US.  Uniofoi  es.   ' 

•  114.  Carinafuss 

•  11. 1.  AHcrniJiorux. 

•  1 16.  Areoiatm. 

•  117.  Scariosiis^ 

•  118.  LiUoralls. 

•  119.  Ornatui. 

•  120,  Compoiilm, 

•  121.  VtfUrkoifus. 

•  12^2.  Suhulaim. 

•  123.  /fni^iwr. 

•  124.  Lucidm. 

•  12.5.  Vaginnitts, 

The  ftpecies  from  92  to  125  are  all  from  New  Hol- 
land.    See  Brawn's  Prodrwnus^  p.  2 12. 
Jf  113.  SciRprs.   G/f/m<ir  paleaccse,  undique  imbrica* 
t«.     Ci>r.  0.     Sem.  1,  imberbe, 
-1.  M*ifatus,     Jamaica.     Peten. 
2.  fipiralU.     India.     Peren, 
B.  ArticnfaftiS,     Malabar,  in  wet  sandy  places. 
4-*  Plantagineun,    India.    Peren, 
B»  Nutanjr.     Muddy  places  in  Malacca.    Peren. 
4L  Palutiris,     Ditches  and  inundated  places  in 

Europe,     Peren, 
7.  Gtniculatuit,    Jamaica. 

**.  Cdricisp  or  Compresmix  of  PersoOn.  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Etigland,  Switaeriand,  Italy. 
Peren, 


i.  Gracilis, 
V,  Enerth, 

*  95.  J-ff-cw. 

•  96.  Pukhelhs, 
'  97.  Trinervis. 

'  98.  ImiKciniE, 

•  99.  Aonntiits, 

■  100.  Fhcchiiis, 

•  101,  Inundatu^. 

•  102,  TetrQpkyUus, 

•  lOS.  Brevitttlmix, 
•104    Pfati/tuhnis 

|<H>.  AncuytatUif, 
1 107.  Plaff/J(i$lis. 
108.  fw/i^. 


9.  C<rspii(ijnis,    Marshy  and  lurfy  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren, 

10.  Birothruon,     Sweden,  Germanyi  France,  and 
England.    P<rre«. 

11.  CampeatFu,  Duchies  of  Oldenbut^  and  Bre- 
men.    Peren, 

12.  Capifaim,     Virginia,  and  in    the   CaHbbee 
Islands.     Peren* 

13.  Otains.    Wet  places  in  Sileaiaand  Germany. 
Prrew. 

14.  Airopurpureus,  Wet  and  boggy  parts  of  In- 
dia. 

15.  Pofyfrichoides,     Ceylon,  in  wet  pastures. 
16-  ^4<riV«/fjr«,  Europe,  under  pure  water.  Perem, 
17*  Fiuiianjt.  Sec  the  new  genus  Isox^EFUi.  Eng- 

land»  France»  Germany,  and  New  Holland. 

Peren, 
18.  Laenstiii,     Europe  and   New   Holland,  in 

pure,  stagnant,  and  running  water.     Peren, 
19«  GhmeratuM^     Sides  of  the  fields  in  CeyloD. 

Peren. 

20.  ArveuMis.    Ceylon. 

2 1 .  TruncaiM*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

22.  Laciniatm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

23.  MrnihrnHaceuf*     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

24.  Pilosus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

25.  H^itrix.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  FMoAX'haenu^,     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

27.  Amtralis.     Smith,  Fhr.  BrU,  i.  p.  5S. 

S8«  Rofnamtt.  Provence,  Siberia,  and  Rome.  PertH. 
29,  Nodmut,     See  new  genus  Isolepis.    Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland. 
SO.  Rudiatii^.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
51-  Setaceui,    Sec  the  new  genua  Isolispis.  Eti» 

rope,  stagnant  water  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in 

New  HoMand.    Peren. 
S2.  Supinu*,   See  the  new  genus  I  SOLE  Pis,    Near 

Pans,  in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and 

in  New  Holland.     Peren, 
33.  Nainns.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  WBter# 
S^.  FagifiaiHx.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
35.   Tristach^m,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
36>  Uminnin4t.     India. 

37.  Aristaim,     India. 

38.  Autumnalis,     Virginia  and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

39.  Dipht/t/iif.     Tranquebar. 

40.  FnMigiatuif,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

41.  G(j>h*d<)\-us,     India, 

42.  V.     Teneriffe. 

43.  i  .,  or  Bar  bolus.    See  the  new  genua 
iiti'LtPi*.     Cvylon  and  New  Holland. 

44.  Frt^picatui,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perctu 

45.  /Mteralis,     Ceylon. 

46.  Triqueter,     South  of  Europe,  North  Ame- 
rica,  and  New  Holland.     Peren, 

47.  Mucrtmaius,     England,    Italy,  Swrtaerland, 
and  New  Holland,  in  staj^nant  water,    Peren. 

48.  Ditltotomug.    India,  Arabia,  and  Italy.  Ann . 

49.  Eckinuiux.     East  and  West  Indies. 

50.  BiirofractMs^     Virginia.     Peren. 

51.  Ferr lightens,     Mamhes  and  dry  places  of  Ja» 
roaica,     Perm. 

52.  Spadiceu%,     Rivera  in  Jamaica. 

53.  Jnomaiiis   India. 


etaum, 

Tnaadxia. 
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54.  MiUaceus,    India.     Ptr^tu 

55*  MiJritinius,     Shores  of  Europe,  New  Hal' 

Und*  9nd  Carolina,     Pvren* 
56.  Grouus,     India, 
57*  Liamlm,    Indisu 

58.  SyhaticHs.  Damp  woods  of  Europe.    Vercn* 
59-  Cortfmljfistis,     India. 

60.  MstivalU\  Dried  up  riven  in  Ceylon.  Perctu 

61.  Sqamrasmsu     East  Indies. 

62.  Dipsacetis,     India. 
63-.  Juncifhfnnii,   China* 
64^,  Mkhcliti/iHs,     Italy,  Montpellier,  Gcnnany, 

and  Media,     y^w/i- 
CiUaris,     East  Indies.     i4n«. 
Uofiaiiotttis^  Marshy  places,  beitde  the  rivers 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  rlope. 
Aniarctkun.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
Guinea.     Pcren* 
68.  j4rgefiieus,     India. 
(iO.  MonaHekr*     India. 
70.   Cephatoles,     India. 
*71;  Multicmilis,     Britain.     Pcren* 
^  72.  QuadrawUm*     Carolina.        1       Michaux, 
^"tS.   Tubormmtm^    Carolina.  >  Fior.    Bor. 

^74*  CapiUaceui*    New  England,  j  Amer/h^-^' 

*  75.  Uepiam*     Banks  of  the  Seme. 

*  76-  TurgidiiS.     Near  Meudoo  and  Strasburg. 
^  77.  Fragrans,     Peru ,     ( Fh  Pcmv . ) 

*  78.  Domirtgensu,     St  Dumingo. 

*  79.  American ujt.     Lower  Carolina,   ( Mkhnujc. ) 
*H0,  Annuwt*  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Barb. 

*  SI,  Ptibescens,     Carotina  and  Georgia.    (Micft*) 
Florida.    ( Mic/ui  wj.  ) 
Carolina.    ( Michaux, ) 
Deiimtrk. 

New  South  Walei. 
115.  Eriopbohum.     G/«wiaf  palcactc,  undiqueim- 
bricatae.  Car.  0,  Scm,  1.  lana  longtssima  ctnctum. 

1.  Vaginatum.     Cold  barren  regions  of  Europe. 
Pcren, 

2.  Polffstaahtfon^  or  Vulgaris  of  Fcrsooa.  Eu- 
rope.   Pcren, 

Angu&dfolium*    Bogs  in  Germany.    Pcren, 
Pirginkum,     Virginia.     Perm* 
Cypcrtunm.     North  Amcnca. 
Al/nftfim,     European  Alps.     Pcrcu* 
SchcucJiseru    Alps  of  Rbsetia  and  Salzburg. 
no.  Mapania.     Involucrum  universale  tnpbyllunn. 
CaL  6-valvi8.     Cor*  0* 

K  S$flmtka.     Wet  woodi  of  Guiana.     Ptrcn* 
117.  Nardus.     Ca^.  0.,   Cor.  2- valvis. 

1.  Stricta,     Barren  toils  of  Europe.     Peren, 

2.  Aridata,     South  of  Europe*     IMcn, 
S.  Indira*     Tranciwcbar, 

4'.  Ciliaric^     India. 
kM.  MiKoi\.     CaL  2*vaKii  uniBonif.     Cerr.  £-vaI- 
YJS*    JV*c^  I -valve  germen  involvens. 

1.  Maritmu.     Sea  sands  of  Cayenne  and  Gui* 
ana.     Pcrctt, 
*2.  Macrotfiertfia,     Banks  of   the  Mississippi. 

(Mickatts,) 
The  last  species  is  given  by  Pcrsoon,  who  gives  the 
following  genenc  character  of  Mieoia.   **  Slig* 
maia   tna    Fhr^    PolygaBii,  paniculaii.      CaL 


*S2.  Caslaneus. 
^S$.  Mkkaum. 
^S4^  Compoctm. 
•S5*  Piumostis. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

'7* 


muUii!oru8  2*valvis,  brevist  iii»)uall9.     €cr*  2- 
valvis,  (mutica.)     Appendices  bini,  lato*l«aceo-  *[^ 
talii  acuti»  plani  lu  utroque  tlore.     Scni*  nuduoif 
maximum." 
109.  KvLLiNOfA.    yf  ^1*^1.  o  vat  urn  seu  oblongu  mini* 
bricatum.     CaL  2-valvl».     Cor,  2*valvjs. 

1.  Monocephala.  Wet  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
America  and  New  Holland.     Percn^ 

2.  Brevifblia,     East  Indies, 
3-  TricepSf  or  Nivca  of  Pcrsoon.     Wet  paru 

of  America  and  the  Ea&t  Indies.     Pcren* 

4.  Pankea.     Indiaandthc  East. 

5.  Filiformis,     Hiepaniola  and  Jamaica. 

6.  UmMlata.     East  Indies. 
7*  Ctfpcrina,     East  Indies. 
8.  Incompleian     Moist  places  in   the  Carnccas 

in  South  America.     Peren* 
•9.  Piimiln.     North  America.       7       MiehauK, 

•  10.   Mamlala.     Carolina.  y  Flor,  Am&r^ 

*  1 1.   Ovulari^,     Georgia  and  Carohna. 
•12.  Intermedia,  >Iew  Holland.  (Brown*s  IVikI. 

218.) 
119-  Cet^hhui*    /jit>o^f/£rn^M  lacrniatum  cchinatcim 
.S  s.  4*f1oruro.    CaL  2-valvis,  2-iiorus.     Corolla  ti- 
valvis  muttca.     A/y/.  bifidus, 

1.  Lappaceus,     India. 

2.  CapHattijf,     France  and  Italy.    Asm* 
5.  Echinahi^,     Jamaica  ajid  Cura^a.     Ann^ 

4.  Trihuhtdes*.     Sea  coast  of  Virginia,     ^x Ji. 

5.  Cdiam,    Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  sides  of 
fields.     Antu 

6.  Sctotm,     West  Indies. 

7.  Gemculatm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  HurdeiJorfnU^     Cape  of   Good  Hope  and 
India. 

9.  Purpuratccfts,    Japan. 
10.   Frfiiescem,     Armenia.     Shrui** 

^'ll.  ( 'ulicukUm^    fi abaOy  one  of    the  Frieadtf 
Isles. 

•  1 2.   SpinifeM.     Chtli*  and  at  Monte  Video. 

*  IS.   Hti/csccn^,     Near  Mascar,  in  Africa, 

•  llf,  htflcjcu^s.    New  Holland.   7  -  Brown's  Pr^ 

*  15.  Auniralit*      New  Holland,  j  ^^^^"^^  p»  195. 
118.  LvoEtM*      Spalha    1-phytla.      CoroUtc    bine 

supra  idem  germen.     iVmj:  biiocuJaris, 

Sijartum,     Clayey  fields  of  Spain*     Pcroim 


1. 


116.  Pommbreullia.    Ci?/.  turbtoatus  2  valvis.    St. 
4-fioru8  \  Falvulcc  4*fidae  dorso  aristatat.     Cor,  2- 
valvis  aristata. 
-  1.  Cornueoput,     India. 

Linnaeus  the  younger  refers  this  genus  to  Dtajtdria 

Monogynia,  and  Persoon  to  Triandria  Digynia^ 

108.   FuiRENA.     Ameni,  imbricatum  :  squarois  aris^ 

tatis.     CaL  0,     Cor,  3-valvis^;    valvulis   pctalifor* 

mibusy  obcordatis  arista  terminatis. 

1.  UmMUilUL     Surinam,   ludia,  and  New  HoU 
land, 
•2.  Obtuiijloru*     South  America.     {V4ikk\ 
*  5.  fiqumrrom,  Georgia  and  Carohna.     (Mick. ) 
•4.^  Canesccns.     Africa.  (Richard*) 
•5.  Arenosa,     New  Holland.  I     Brown's 

•6.  Ghmeraia,     New  Holland.         J  Pradrom, 
Species  16  is  the  Seifjym  CHiaris  ok  J^ionatot, 
See  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  220. 
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127,  PhmcuM,    Cat.  3<viUis;    ralvula  tenia  mi- 
aima« 

1,  Pnlt/wtnchffofu     India.     Bkn* 

2.  .     West  Indies.    Anu^ 

3,  r  w  sr.Juttim.    S.  af  Eoropcft  and  the  East. 

4.  lieivdum.     East  Indict.     Anv* 

^  G/siKaisK.  Eafrt  and  Wett  InditSt  Xtalf,  Cer- 
Bianv.     Aim, 

6.  Firtde,     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

7.  Oermtamcum,  South  of  Europe.  *4wff . 
8^  ilaUcum.  East  and  >\'est  Itidtcs,  Ann. 
9.  SdOMum.    Jaqi:itca. 

li3L  JLamcadaium,     India. 

1 1 ,  Singniitum.  Stagnant  wateri>  in  the  E.  lodiep, 

12,  CVti^  Cbri;!.     East   and  Wert  Indita,   New 
Hollands     Ann, 

IS,  Trf/?  Oai!6,      Europe,  Vii^tniit  and  New 
■  Atm. 

14.  /«.     China. 

15.  Coionum,     Cultivated  parts  in  India.     Ann. 
16*  FiniiaMs.     Madagascar,  Arabia,  India. 

17-  Brizouies,     India. 

IS.  FhvJdHHi,     Ceylon  and  New  Holland. 

J  9,  Dimidiatnm.     India. 

^.  BarmoJini,     India  and  Italy, 

21,  HificUum,     Shady  woods  of  the  West  Iw 

dies. 
21?.  jPi/ofiim.    Jamaica. 
23.  Molie.     Meadows  West  Indies.    Perm* 
IJK  Faac'tculaium*    Janrjaica. 
25,  Chartaginense,  South  America,  Carihagrna. 
126.  Coitjpbwrwiiiwi^     East  Indies. 
S7.  Interru^dum.     India,  in  staguant  water. 
!28.  Sa9§^mali\      America,    Souih  of   Europe, 

UoUand,  and  Media.     Ann, 
2dl  Dacf^tatt*     See  the  new   genus  Cysodoh, 

South  of  Europe,  the  East,  and  New  Hol- 
land. Prren* 

Vmbrosum,  Shaded  places  in  the  East  Indies.. 

Fiiifmmc^     North  America. 

EguptmcHnu     Ann, 

iSuart,    Java,  China,  and  New   Holland. 

IJnearr,     East  and  West  Indies. 
Cimicinum,     Malabar,  and  town  of  Johanna. 


Ann. 

,  Squarro^um, 
,  Hnptiiulmn, 
,  Componium 


East  Indies. 

East  Indies,     Ann. 

East  Indies. 

Ceylon. 
Eiaiitu,     Malabar.     Ann, 
Dichotomum,     Virginia. 
Rmmomm,     East  and  West  Indies. 
Detishim,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cf^orainnu     Cairo.     Ann, 
Hepens^     Barbary^  Spain,  and  ludia.     Atm* 
Jick^mmdt9,     Wet  places  of  MalabaTr 
Rcfnolnrru     East  Indies. 
Aridaium*    China. 
Miliac^aut  or  Milium.     India.     Ann, 
Aniidotalc,     Gardens  of  Malabar. 
Notaium,    Sumatra, 


52.  Muricaiim*     India. 

53.  CiipiUare,     Virginia,  Jamaica*    Ann. 

54.  FUsumnm.     India. 
65,  GmBMmum*     Jamaica*. 

B&*  M^Mmum*     Guadaloupe.     Peren* 
57.  Nemoroiuin,     Jamaica,  Domingo# 
«^.  Acuminatum*     Jamaica. 

59.  Rfgtng,     Jamaica. 

60.  Fmctim,    Jamaica. 

61.  Laxitnt,     Jamaica. 

62.  Lati folium.    North  America.    Per  en, 

63.  Fiavescens,     Jamaica. 

61-.  Difftisum,     Jamaica  and  HispaiMola. 

65.  Ortfwid&i,     Jamaica. 

66.  Clandesiinum.  Pennsylvania. 
67-  Arhore^ctns.  India,  Shru^, 
(>S,  Curvatmn,     East  Indies. 

69.  Virgaimn*     Virginia,     /Vreii* 

70.  PiUtns,     India. 

71.  Trisonmnu     India. 

72.  Pattem,     Jamaica. 

73.  Lanntum.     Jamaica. 

74.  ArundinmcMm*    Jamaica. 

75.  Polygamitm^  or  jMmmtorum  <>i  Vt^soom. 
West  Indies..    Pereit, 

76.  Ghttinr^.'MTn:,    Jamaica. 

77.  -^  im,     India, 

78..  /i.;^.. ....*,     China.     Peren. 

79-   Trickoides,    Jamaica,  Hispauioia. 

80.  Dharicaium,     Jamaica. 

81.  Purpureunh     Tarma.    (Fhr,  Pernv.i,  48.) 

82.  Muricatum*     Canada,     (Michaust  47.) 
'  8S.  Paspalodcs,     India, 

'  84,  Granuiare.     Isle  of  France.     (Lamarck,)  * 
'85.    Sctihrnm^     Senegal.,    (^Lanuirck,) 
'B6.    Jl  Isle  of  France.     (Lamarck.) 

'  87.   /  ie,     Senegal^  and  West  of  Ameri- 

ca.   [Ltimurck.) 
'  88.  PUcatnm.     Isle  of  France,     {Lamarck A 
89.  Sdarium.     South  America.     {LamarcL) 
.  BrommdcM,    Isle  of  France.     (LamarcL) 
,  Cespiioium,     Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica. 
.  Loliaceum.     India.     (L/imarvL) 
.  Numidiamim,  La  CaUc  m  the  North  of  Afri- 
ca. {DeffmUmmB*) 

r  Lan^,     St.  Domingo.     (fM!marck.\ 
,  MUi^rc,     Ifidia.     (Lamarck.), 
.  CapHiaoeum,     (Lamarch) 
,   Tenellum.     Sierra  Leone.     (Lamarck,) 
,  Hirjtuittm.     Janiaica  and  Hispaniola. 


ClaM  III. 


Gluiinomw,     Soutli  America.    (Lamarok,) 

Anceps,  Carolina. 

Scomrium^    Carolina.     Ann, 

Puoejceni,     Carolina. 

Nitidttm.     Pennsylv.  and  Carol, 

Ba  rbai  u  m  4     Pe  nn  sylvan  ia . 

Jttimulosum, 

Mdkarium,    Georgia  and  Car. 


See  Mt- 

chaux,  FL 

\  Bor,  Ame. 


^  Sirictum, 

I.  Graciie, 

),  Argentemm, 

K  Holosericeum, 

!,  Palifph^llum, 

{\%,  Marginatum, 

113,  Airouici, 


PubescemM. 

Ftdionim, 

PoMtyUnm. 

P^gmcmm, 

MinuiuM, 

Bicolor, 

Uncinuiaium, 


loa 


BOT  AN  V. 


Clau  tir. 

Triandrii. 


ISl.  Effttmm. 

122.  DecomnoiHum. 
•  123.  Scmhfiifum. 
'  124.   Parvifi^mtm. 
'  125.  Siriaitm, 
'  126.  Radiahtm. 
^127*  Divaricaimmum, 
•128.   ViUosum. 


•H9.  Papposnm, 
•ISO.   Temttfionim. 

•  131.   I^oplnquuw. 

•  1 33.  Petmdoxum, 

•  134.  SpintMccHJt. 

•  133,  Abariivum, 


See 


ISecBrown*! 
Prodramtiift 
173. 


Species  107 — 135  are  all  from  New  Holland, 
Brown's  Prodr,  p.  189. 
150.  CoRVucf^piJE,     InmUier,   rpbyllam,    infundi- 
buliformei  crenatum,  njultiflorum.     Caftfx,  Qval- 
via.     Cbn  I*valvii. 

1.  Cuadlaimn.     Levant  and  the  Ea«^     ^>ir«. 

2.  Aiopecyroidtt.     Italy. 

Ii6,  ARi8Tro.\.    Cn/.  bivalvit*     C(ftr.  1-Valv»  :  ari 8- 
tis  trtbus  termifialibus. 

1.  Ad^cemionis.     South  of  JaiTiai€a«  in  nandy 
places,  and  in  the  Islandof  Afscenfiion,   Peren, 

2.  Amencaria.    In  the  warm,  barren,  and  landy 
parts  of  America. 

5.  Gigantea,    Tencriffe, 

4.  Hysirix,  Mahbar,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
fs  /iWiV«.     C«pe  of  Good  Hope, 

6.  Plumoxa,     In  Armenia.     Peren. 

7.  Capensis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
J9.  Setacea,     Barren  parts  of  Malabar. 
9'  Depressa,     Barren  pans  of  Malabar. 

10.  Amndhincea,     East  Indief* 
*ll.  Vagans.     New  Holland, 

•  12.  Hmnosa,     New  Holland. 
•13,  Caitfcha,     New  Holland, 
•l^,  SiiiMndeit,     New  Holland, 
^'i^  ^ifsroffftirica.     New  Holland.  J 
^l6.  Patitn,f.     Chilf.     {Camnillts.) 

•  17*  Dichototna.     Carolina.  1  ir*  l 
•n.Strkta.     South  Carolina.     l^V'^*^«-^.  »• 
•19.  OliacHtha.     lUinoig.  )  *'* 
•20,  liigida,      Philippine  Isles.     (CavamUes.) 
•21.  Loj:a,     Montevideo.     (CamnilfcsA 
•22.  LnzonenttM,     Luzow,  one  of  the  Philip 

Islet ,     ( CkttaniHes. ) 
•23,   Ternipes.     [CavurtiiksA 

•  24,  Mitritia,  Island  of  Mandanao,    ( Caianilk.^, ) 
•25,  Catrukseetts,  Near  Kerwap  in  Mount  Atlas, 

( Des/btifainc. ) 
•26.  FJatior,     Valentia.     {CmmnUits,) 
*27.  Inierntpia,     Mexico.     (Cavamlks.) 
•28,  Lanaia.  Armenia  and  Tunis.  (Vahl  S^mL) 
•29,  Pu9igetts,     Barbary,     (Iksfafttaifte,) 
t^  129,  Alopecitrus*     C«/.  2-valvis,     Cor.  1-valvis, 

1.  IndicHs,     East  I  Indies.     Ann, 

2.  BidbamtM^    Tieadows  of  France  and  Eoglatid. 
Ptrau 

3.  PraitmiM,     Meadows  of  Europe.     Pereit. 
4*  Caperm*^     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Autarctkus,     Straits  of  Magellaiu 

6.  Agrestu,     South  of  Europe.     Perew, 
Genicnlatus,  Muddy  parts  of  Europe.  Peren. 
Echtnaiux,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Alpinttt,     Scotbnd.     Peren,     1       Smith's 
Fnlvujt,     England.     Peren,       }  Fttg.  Bat, 
Suha  ristatus,     Canada.     ( Mkhami, ) 
Virkukia,     See  PHAtAHis* 


lilipplne 


8, 

•a 

•10. 

•11. 

M2. 


•  13.   Venhkota,     FVanop* 

:|:  I2S.  Pkl£UM.  Caf.  2-valvist  sesstHs,  lineirttt  trun* 
catui,  apice  btcuapid^to.  Cor,  irclusa. 

1.  Pratense.     Meadows  of  Europe.     Perem, 

2.  Alpmum,  The  Alps  of  Lapland  mud  Swiu 
zerland,  &c,     Peren. 

3.  GerardL  Top  of  the  Alps  of  Camiolat  Sty. 
Ha,  Italy  and  France,  and  on  the  Pyreneef. 
Peren^ 

4.  Nodosum,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,     Peren,  ^ 

*  5,  Atperumf  Phaiaris  Viride  of  Willd. 

•  6,   Dv/ffalum,  Pfiolurt'jf  Dentahm  of  Willd. 
Smith  gives  a  new  species  of  Pafitculattttnt  whicH 

is  the  same  as  the  Puai jris  A*pera   of  Willd. 
1 125,  PiJALARis,     Ca/,2  valvif,  carinatut,  longita- 
dine  apqualis,  coroUam  includens. 

1,  CattariertjU.     Canary  Islands,     Ann, 

2,  Aquatka.     Tiber,  Egypt.     Ann, 

3,  CapenMU.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Ann. 

4,  Buihosa,  A  variety  of  species  14,  Spain 
and  the  East.     Peren, 

5,  NodoJfa,     South  of  Europe. 

6,  Dentata^  Phkum  Dent,  of  Persoou.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

7,  PMcoides,  the  Phkum  Phakiris  of  Pertoon. 
Europe,     Ann, 

8,  Arenarm,     Sandy  parts  of  Europe,     Ann, 

9,  Aspera,  England,  France,  Italy,  Sicily. 
Ann, 

lO.MirkuhUif  the  Aiapeatrus  Uirktdala  of  Per- 

soon.     Italy,  England,     Ann, 
n .  Puradoxa,     In  the  East,     Ann, 
Hispida,     Japan, 

Arundinacea,  the  Artmdo  Cohrata  of  Willd^ 
Satha.     Italy  and  the  East. 
TwAenwfl,     Spain,     (Cmaniikjt,) 
•l6t  Alpitm.  Alps. 
■47.  Crucm/brmijtj 
Willdenow, 

•  18.    ViUosa,     Carohna.     [Mkhaus,  43.) 
126,  PaSpalum.     Co/.  2-valvIs,  orbiculatus.     Cor^ 

cjusdem  magnitudinis.     Stigmata  peniciUiformia, 
Dissect  urn.  Warmer  parts  of  America,  Ann, 
Serobkulalum,     East  Indies.     Peren, 
Vithsum,     Japan,  near  Nagasaki. 
rirgdtnm,     Jamaica.     Peren, 
Panknlatum.     ,JaraaicT,     Ann, 
Stotoniferum,     Peru.     Peren, 
Repent.     Surinam.     Peren, 
fiirmium,     China, 
Kora,     India. 

Longiflorirm,     Sides  of  fields,  Malabar, 
Distkhttm,     Damp  grassy  places  in  Jamais* 
Bkn, 

12.  Ckntfngatum,     Jamaica  and  Surinam. 

13.  Vatiinatum,     Jamaica, 

14.  Fib/brnte,     Jamaica, 

15.  Deeumltenx,     Jamaica. 

•  16.  Floridamtm,  Florida  and  Georgia,  7  Mkkamj^ 

•  17-  Pikalmn,  J  i.  p.  44. 

•  18.  Strktum,     Antilles,  and  St  Domingo. 
•19.  Polustnchi^um,      (Like  speciet   £-)      New 

HollaQd. 


12. 
•13. 
•14. 
•15. 


( Cavanih 
r  Willd.  iV.  Act.  Berol  3.) 
\Cyno9Urns  Craci/brmit  of 


2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
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ilH-        •m.  C^rHcHhre.    New  HoUaivd. 
•ai.  Pahescens,     '  I  and. 

Speciet  l&— 2^2,  scr  brown's  Prodromtis^  p.  188. 
J  HO    \fi!  lUM.  Ca/.  2  vmlvis,  auiflorui ;  valvuli«  sub- 
s.     Coroih  brevissima.     Stigmau  ptoi* 

I.  Capense.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9p  Punciatum.     Motst  grai^sy  parts  of  Jamaica* 

9b  Lendigermm.  New  Halland,  Muntpellier,  and 

Portugal.     >i«f** 
4--  Comprtistim,     Jamaica    and    Weat    Indies. 

Pirren* 
'     'Jw  Di^ifttum.     Jamaica.     Ann* 
6u  Pamkeum^     Jatn<iica. 

7-  Effysum,  Shady  grove*  of  Europe  Ptren* 
B.  ConfrrtuM,  WUjd*  of  Swiucrlaiid*  Peren. 
9*   Ghootum*     Japan « 

10.  Pafndocmfu,   South  of  France  and  Camiola. 
A'tn^ 

11.  VUiomtm,     Jamaica.     Ann. 
IS*   (lamr^fum*,     East  Indies. 

•  IS.  MgrjcaHM,  PiUaoandCuchero.  {Fhr.  Pemv,) 
•l^.   Cimkinum*     Malabar  and  J;im<4(ca.     Ann* 

•  15.  CiJtruksccfiS,    Fifisurea   of  rocks   in    Mount 
Atlas,  and  near  St  Cruz.     {Dcffont,) 

According  to  Mr  Brown,  Species  2  ought  to  form 
a  new  genus,     Prviromus^  p.  188. 
%  131,  AoRosTia.     Cain  2*valTi«»  umfilorus,  corolla, 
paulo  minor.     Stigmata  longitudinalitcr  hispjda* 

1,  Spku  FcnU.     Europe,   among  the  growtn^f 
corns.   Ann, 

2,  Iniermpia,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Car- 
niola,  Germany,     Ann. 

'    S%  Spkm/brmis.     Tenenffe. 
4*   Uirsiita.     Tcnenffe, 

5.  PanhtUn     Englandj  damp  parts  of  France. 
Ann, 

6.  Miiiacea,  Spain,  Siberia,  Montpellier.  Peren. 

7.  Trnmjlora,     North  America.      Peren. 
^.  Bromotde^.     Montpellien     Percn, 
0.  ArmndtMicfa,    Europe.     Peren. 

10.  CakmogrtMlis^    Switzerland,  mountains  near 
Vt^runs,  Germany.     Pereti. 

11.  Scrt)tit*a,     Near  Verona. 
IS.  Ru^ra.     England  and  Sweden. 
IB,  Stricta.     North  AmsncJt, 

14.  Ovaiu.    New  Zealand*   New  Holland,   and 
Van  Die  men  ^s  Js^nd. 

15.  Mairtlla,    Sandy  paru  of  Malabar.    See  new 
genu£  MaTRCLLa. 

16.  Canina      Europe  in  moist  pastures.     Peren, 

17.  Atpina.     Alpi  of  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Sile- 
eia,  Bohemia^  Carniob,  and  Saxouy.     Ann, 

18.  UufeMrU,    Rocky  parts  of  Switzerland,  Bo- 
ht'mia,  and  Italy.     Aim^ 

19*  Compresta,     Germany. 

VSO*  Fineidis,     Fields  aud  hills  of  Germany,  and 

at  the  banks  of  rivers.     Peren. 
^.  Siaiani/tra,     Europe. 
S2,  Capi^ris.     Mountains  in  Lapland.    Ann. 
^  Httpida,  or  Vulgaru,     Meadows  of  Europe. 

Peren. 
£4w  Scafjra.     North  America, 


25.  Anotmia.     Near  Hudson's  Bay.     See 
genus  TRiciiooitM.     Pereii. 

2fj,  LHandra.     India. 

27-  S^lvatica,  a  variety  of  Hisnida  (Pcrjoon)* 
Woods  of  England  and  the  Palatinate. 

28.  Alha^     Marshes  of  Europe.     Peren, 

29*  Pumilat  a  variety  of  Hisptda^  (Peraoan), 
Sweden,  Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  Germa- 
ny,    Peren, 

30.  Cihida,     Japan. 

SI  •  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.  Tremula,     Groves  of  India*     Peren, 

33.  Mtftima,  Germany  and  France,  See  the 
new  genus  Sturmia* 

S4.  Virginka,  Virginia  and  Jamaica  on  the  clayey 

sliores-     Peren, 
35,  Pungens,     Sea   coasts   of  Spain,   south    of 

France,  north  of  Africa,  and  the  eajt.  Peren. 
S6.  ^^fioto.    Sandy  deserts  of  Arabia.     Peren, 
37,  Mesfcfma^     Warm  pans  of  America* 
S8,    ^  ' '.      S.  of  France  in  wet  saltphicef. 

39*  ^  -  clma.     Dry  bard  soiU  of  Malabar 

and  Ambia, 

40.  Tenacksma,     Ea^t  Indies.     Perm, 

41.  Purpurtuceni,     Jamajca. 

42.  Indica,  Moist  places  in  the  West  Indies,  Amu 

43.  Procera.     Wet  grassy  parts  of  MaUbar. 
4i.  JUnearu,     India,  sides  of  tlie  high  ways  in 

the  rainy  season, 

45.  tenia.     India. 

46.  ifteihia.     hland  of  St  Helena. 
i,  LUtoralk,     England.     Peren.  \      hmuh's 
8.  Seiacea.     Britain.    Peren,         ^  Fhr,  Brit, 
),  Parvifiora.     Van  Djcmen's  Island* 
X  Crinka.  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen*s  IsJ. 
I.  Siiurea.  Ne*  Holland  aod  VanDiemea*i  Isl. 
J.  Ritra,     New  Holland., 
J,  Quadrisrta.     Van  Diemen't  Island* 
^,   C^lintirka.     New  Holland, 
i.  Montami,     Van  Diemen's  Island. 
).  Lohata*     Van  Dicmen's  Island, 
\  BiUurdkri,  New  Holland  and  Van  Dicmen't 

Island. 
I.  Mmula.     Ne>v  Holland  and  Van  Diem.  Isl 
),  Plebem,     New  Holland. 
),  Decipkns,     New  Holland*. 
:«  P^ramidaia,     South  America, 
t.  Barhata.     South  America. 
f.   Maritima.     Narbonne.     Shruh* 
Species  51  is  the  Antftwrunthum  Criniium  of  Will- 
denow  ;  species  54  it>  the  Avena  Quadruela  of 
JLabillardierei  and  species  5S  is  the  Avena  FiH^ 
Jbrrnis  of  the  same  naturalist.  See  Brown's  Pro- 
dromnSf  172,  for  the  species  49 — 60;  and  La- 
marck, lUuMir,  for  those  from  61*^3. 
%IS7*  Dactvlis.    d/.  2.va]vis,  compresaus;  altera 
valvula  majore  carinata, 

1.  Ct/no^urqidcs,    Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren, 

2.  Sirkia,  Shores  of  Englaund  and  Portugal. 
PerriK 

3.  Cespilasa.  New  Year's  Day  Islands.    Peren, 

4.  Glomerate.     Eurppe.     Peren, 

5.  LUtcralis,  South  of  France,  Spain,  lake  of 
Sisara,  at  Tunii*     Pertu. 
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CIaw  in.  6.  LetvU,    Cape  of  Gaod  Hope* 

Triaodria.  7^   llf/osa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8,  Serrnta.     C**pe  of  Good  Hope, 
9-  CiharU,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Hi^ida*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11*   Oenicnlaln*     Javji. 

1^.  BrevifiUia.     Malabar*     Peren, 

IS.  Lagopoides.     FieldB of  Malabar*     Peren^ 

14.  Pungens,     Near  Mascar  in   Barbafjr. 

•  15*  Patens,     North  Araenca.     Perm. 

•  16.  ^/jwatir,  Malabar.   (WiUd.  N.Acl.  Befol.S.) 

•  17.  liepem.  Coast  of  the  Desert  in  Africa, 
t  141.  Stii»a,    CaL  2-val?is,  uniilorus*  C^T.  vrinila 

exteriore  tertnioali*  basi  attic  ulata. 

1.  PmnMa.     Eng^Iand,  rLUstfia,  France,  Swe- 
den, Germany,     Peren. 
'%  Jtiticea.     Switzerland  and  France.     Bien> 
~*S.  Capillata,     Germany  and  France.     Peren. 

4.  ArUieila*     Montpelner.     Peren. 

5.  Pateacea*  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Guinea. 

6.  Tenacmima,     Sandy  hiHs  of  Spain. 

7.  CupetisU.     C^pe  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 
8*  Spicata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm, 

9.  SicalQr,     hnziU  Monte  Video* 
10.  Avenmcea,     Virginia. 
IL  Membranaeea,     Spain* 

•  12,  MolUs.     New  South  Walea. 

•  13.  Semibttrbala>  Van  Diemen^a  Island. 

•  14,  PubeMCens.     New  South  Wales. 

•  15.  Seiacca.    New  South  Wales,  wd  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

•  16-  Eieganthsima*     Van  Diemen's  leland* 

•  17*  Flmescens.     New    South  Wales,  and  Van 
Dietnen*8  Island. 

**  18.  Comprtftm,     New  Holland. 

•  19,  Micraniha,     New  South  Wales. 

•  20.  Barbaia.     Hills  of  Barbary.     ( DeifrmL) 
*2L   Hnmilis.     South  America.     (C^pnnUks,) 
•22.   ToHilis.     Barbary.     Am.     (Dex/bnL) 
•23.  Juncea,     Barbary.     Peren,     {DesforU,) 

•  2^.  Em  mens*     Mexico.     (Cnvattiues,) 

•  25.   P'rpimca,  Vir^nia  and  Carolina.  (Mickuitx,) 

•  26.  Sibtricat  the  Avena  Sibiricn  of  Linn. 
♦27.  Pmmfiora,     Barbary.     {Derfmt.) 
Sec  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  174.;  Labillard.  Nm,  HoL 

u  p.  24. ;  and  Cavanilles,  Icones^  &c.  p.  42. 
143.  LAOURVtf.     Co/.  2-vaKiB  :  arista  vtllosa.     Cor. 
petalo  exteriore  aristis  2  terminalibus :  tertia  dor- 
sal! retorta. 

1,  Otmtus,     Guernsey,  Italy,    France,    Sicily, 
Portugal.     Ann, 

lt2.  Saccharum.     C'a/.  2-vahis  lanugine  longa  in- 
'  iolucratus.     Cor,  2-valvis. 
K   Teneriffhe,     Tcneriffe. 

2,  Sp6ntaneum.       Watery    part§  of    Malabar. 
Peren. 

3,  Japouicunh     Japan.     Peien. 

4,  Offkhiarum,    India,  in  inundated  parti.  Per, 

5,  Polyfiiachtfon.     Island  of  St  Chnstopherg. 
6*  ArujidifiaccuttL     Tranquebar.  *  Peren, 

7.  Benghalense.     Bengal. 

8.  Ecpent,     Guinea.     Peren, 

9.  Raxyennte.     Italy. 

•  to.  Cylitidricum,     MontpeUier»  Sicily,   Candiif 
Smyrna,  Africa,  and  India,     Pereu, 


1 1 .  Thunhergii,     East  Indies. 

•  12.  Irritnns^    New  Holland,!  Brown't  Prodro-  [ 

•  IS.  Fulvtan,    New  Holland  J  nmSy  p.  205.  ^ 
See  the  new  genera  tirPBRATA  and  Enr^NTttt/s, 

131.  Mt  MLEN&eHOiA,     CaL  l*9alviiiniaotmlatar«. 
lit.     Cnr.  2-valvt8. 

L  Diffi^xa,     Kentucky,  in  N.  Amcr.     Permu 

*  2.  Afi^tnia,    Georgia  and  Carolina.     PertH„ 
12s.  Pehotis.     CaLnMm,     C©r.  bivalvit;  ttlvulae 

aequales  aristat^,  lanugine  involucrata* 

1.  Lati folia.     Stony  parts  of  India.     Ann, 
fi.  Pnl^siachya.     India. 

•  3,  Rara,     5«iew  Holland- 
Species  1 .  is  the  same  as  the  AnthtKeamlhum  Aditum 

of  Wiljdenow.  See  Brown's  Prodromuit  p.  172, 
124.  Leeusia.     CflA  0.     Corolla  2-\^ivi9,  clausa. 

1.  Orvtoides,  Marshy  parts  of  Germany,  Swtt- 
zerlandt  Austria,  Italy,  and  Persia.     Peren. 

2.  Vitginka,     North  America.     Peren. 

3.  Manandra.     Groves  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Hejcandra,  Watery  parts  of  Jamaica. 

♦  5.  Laiticularis,    North  America,    {  Mtchaur,} 
^  6,  AuMraHs,     New  HoUand. 

Sect.  II.    Flowers  scattered^  two  in  each  Cotyx. 

J1S2.  AiBA.  C«/.  2-valvis,  2-fionia.  Floscnli  9b%qviC 
interjecto  rudimento. 

1.  Arttndinacea,     In  the  East. 

2.  Mitt  Ufa.    Spaii..     Ann. 

5.  Afpidtiea.     Europe,  in  wet  pastures,    Peren. 

4.  Involucraia.     Barren  hills  of  Spain.     Ann. 

5.  Pubescens,  Sea  sands  of  the  south  of  Fmnce, 
Italy,  and  N.  Africa.     Ann. 

6.  Subspicata.     Switzerland,  and  mountains  of 
Lapland.     Peren, 

7.  Cespilosu,    Cultivated  and  fertile  meadows  of 
Europe. 

8.  Ffexnosa.    Stony  and  rocky  parts  of  Europe. 
Peren.  ' 

9.  Montana.     European  Alps.     Perm. 

10.  Alpha,     Mountains  of  Lapland,  Germany, 

11.  Antarctica.     New  Zealand. 

12.  Canescens.     In  Denmark,  and  south  of  Eu* 
rope.     Peren. 

13.  Cninensis,     China. 

14*  Prwcox,     Sandy  and  inundated  fields  in  the 

south  of  Europe.     Ann, 
15,  Caryophyllca,      England,     Germany,     and 

France.     Ann, 
16*  Sclacea. 

*  17.  A  fist  at  a,     England,     Peren. 

*  18.   Cartdea. 

*  19.  Melicoides,    Canada*  1  See  Michaux, 
*20.  Oblvsata,     Carolina.  >  Fhr.Bor.A$nf, 
*21.  AmbigiM.  Lake  Mistassins.  J  p.  62. 
Species  17.  is  the  Poa  Aristata  of  Wilfdenow,  Sec 

Smith's  Fhr.  Britnn.  i.  p.  83.   **  Airac  genus," 
says  Mr  Brown,  "  mere  artificiale  est,  plantas 
complectens  ad  genera  tria  vfl  quatttor  dtversa 
accedentes  seu  omnino  pertinentes,  vix  ullas  tamem  \ 
Qh^T^clereEriachnes  respondentea/'  PtodromusJl 
p.  183. 

J  133.  Melica.  C0/. S-valvis, 2-donif .  Rmtmenlnnf' 
fioris  inter  flotculos. 
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,  CMiata,     Barren  hills  in  Europe.     Pcren, 

I  Gigaitiea,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren, 

.  GcmifulaSa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

w  Decumbent,     Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 

w  Raatmcsa,    Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

b  Nuiam^     In  the  rocks  of  the  cold  parts  of 

E«ropr.     Perm, 
.     Uniftora     Shady    groves    In   S  wit  Zetland, 

Germany,  Sweden  and  France.    Peren, 
.  Ilamosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm, 
L  Ca^mmM.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
I.  Mmuia.     Italy* 

,  CfrruUa*  Wet  pastures  of  Europe.  Pcrcn, 
L  PapHwnacca,     Brazil. 
>.  Aliiisima.     Hungary*  Siberiat  and  Canada. 

iVrrii. 
-.  Sfiocen,     France,  near  Beaucaire. 
i.  Axpera.     Fissures  of  rocks  in  Mount  Atlas. 
!.  P^framidalis,     Darbary,  and  S.  of  Europe. 
u  Lasjflora.     Cbili*     rCavanillci,  Icon,) 
!.  Glabra.     Virginia  and  Florida,    ( Michaux* ) 

•  19.  AiUitHtlftca.     Mooic  Video  South  America. 

•  m  w     Chili.     iCamniikt. ) 
^^\,  Rigida^     Montevideo.     (CapantlUi.) 

SscT.  III.     Flowers  scattcredj  and  many  in  each 
Calyx. 

1S6.  Ukiola.     CaL  moltivalvis.     Spicula  ovata  ca- 
rtmtta. 

1.  PaniatlMa^    Carolina. 
2L  MucroHata.     India. 

3.  Stiicaia,     Coasts  of  North  Amenca. 

•  4w  Latifalia.  Alleghany  Mountains.  {Mkhaux,) 
|:  155.  Br  I  St  A.     Crs/.  '2-valvis,  multiflorus.     Spicula 

disttcha   valvulis  cordatist  obtusis:  tnteriore   mi- 
nuta. 

1.  Mmor*    Switzerlaody  Italy,  Germany.  Ann, 
2*  Firtnj.  In  the  East,  and  Spain.     Ann, 

S.  Media,     In   the  dry  meadows  of  Europe. 

Percn, 

4.  Genkulata*     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

5.  Capenm*     See  PoA,  speciea  92*     Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

6.  Maxima,     Italy,  Portugal,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope«  and  India.     Ann. 

7.  Bragrostis^     See  Po A,  species  93.     South  of 
Europe.    Ann, 

*  8.  Canndensh*     Canada.     [MickatAX*) 
♦9l  Etecla*     Montevideo.     [Lamarck,) 
10.  Rubra.     India,     {Lamarck.) 

'1^.  PoA.  Cah  2-valmi  multiflontt.  Spicula  ova* 
ta  ^  vidvuiis  margine  scarioiis  acutiusculis. 

1.  Aiptaiica,      Banks    of   rivers    in     Europe. 

Perm. 
^  Aipina.  Mountains  of  Lapland  and  Switzer- 
Un*d,     Peren. 
'    ra.     Alps  of  Switzerland,  Bohemiai  and 
..iau     Prren, 
4-  Bifiora.     India. 
5L  Hiria*     Japan. 

6.  Trivialfs*     Europe,  in  pastures.    Peren, 

7.  Angu4tijbtia,     Europe.     Peren, 
S.  Prmensis,     Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren, 

rOL.  n^  PART  I. 


0.  Ferrugima^  r>3wBm, 
10*  Cilianenns*    Indian 

1 1 .  Nervatn.     North  America. 

12.  Trinermla,  Woods  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  and  the  Palatinate.     Peren, 

13-  Sudeiica.  In  the  mountains  of  Sileiia,  marsh- 
es of  Hanover.     Peren, 

14.  Bubens.     lK>wer  Hesbe.     Peren, 

15.  Ancept,     New  Zealand. 

16.  Annua,     Europe,  on  the  road  sides.     Ann, 
17-  Flava,     Virginia. 

18.  Barbata*     Japan.     Ann, 

19.  PUma.     Italy  and  Camiola. 

^.  Paliutris*     Humid   plaees  of  Swttzerlandt 

Italy,  and  Germany. 
21.  Glutinosa,     Jamaica. 
22-  Prolt/era,  Canbbee  Iilands. 

23.  Amabilis.     India. 

24.  Era^ro^ds.  Switzerland  and  Italy  upon 
wall^,  in  Siberia. 

25.  BadensiMtQfThenimUioi  Vernon.  On  rocks 
near  the  warnri  springs  of  Baden,  and  at  ManS' 
fcld,     Peren, 

26.  CuncturoidcM,  Dry  parts  of  India  and  Egypt. 

27.  ifnioimdes,     India. 

28.  Racemosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
29 1  Ctfperoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
SO.  lerticiUata.     In  Spain.     Ann. 
S\,  A  byuin  tea .     A  by  ssi  n  ia.     Ann* 

32.  Capillar ii,  Virgtma*  C^nadai  Jamaica.  Ann, 

33.  Japonica,    Japan. 

34.  Malabarica.     Sandy  parts  of  India. 

35.  Chinenm,     India, 
3&  Punctata,     Malabar. 

37.  Ntttam,     Sides  of  6elds  in  India. 
33.  Tenella.     India.     Ann, 
89.  Martttrtia,     Coasts   of   Enghmlt    Frtnce, 
Germany »  and  DenmaHc.     Perm* 

40.  Rigida.  Dry  places  of  FnRce»  Englafidt 
and  Germany.     Ann^ 

41.  Spinosa,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 

42.  Compreua,  Europe  and  North  Amerioit  on 
tlie  walis  of  houses,  Blq,    Peren. 

45.  Sarmentosa,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

44.  Striata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Virginia* 
Perett. 

4i5,  Amhoinenm^     India^ 

46-    Fi scorn.     Malabar.     Peren, 

47«  NcTJioraiis,  Europe,  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains.    Peren. 

48.  ('"-'-r'ff,     India. 

49.  %    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

50.  hmyn.sa.  France,  Germafiy,  Swit2efttnd^ 
Spain,  in  the  East,  and  Sweden.     Peren, 

51.  Di^icka,  On  the  Alps  of  Carinthiat  Swit^ 
zeriand,  and  Italy.     Peren. 

52.  Bifaria.     East  Indies. 

53.  Brotnoidrs.     Lima? 

54.  Spicata,     Portugal, 

B5,  Di^t4rfts.     Austria.     Persn, 

5d.  Divaticaia,     Montpellier.     Ann, 

61.  Cristaia,     See   the  new   genua    KoBLERlA. 

Germany,  England,  France,  and  Switzerland, 

in  dry  places.     Peren. 
58.     Peruviana,     Peru,     Ann, 
a 
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CliM  Hi*  5.  Tcnav*     bty  parts  ra  the  neighbourhood  of 

THandriju  Tunis,     Prren. 

6.  Karka,     East  Indies.     See  the  new  genus 
Trcmoo::, 

7.  Conipwim*     New  Zealand. 

8.  Epr^ejus,     Dry  hills  of  Europe.     Percn, 

9.  Caiamagroiiu*     Graaay  marshes  of  Europe, 
^         Peteit, 

10,  Cohmta*    Damp  places  and  lakes  of  Eu- 
rope,     Ptren, 

11.  Aremtria,    Sandy   shores  of  America   and 
Eiiropt'.      Peren. 

♦12.  Mauritanica.     Alders.    Pcren*    (Desfoni,) 
♦13.  FeJucotdt's.       Hills    of    Barbary.      Pcrau 
(DesfonL) 

•  14.  Sagttiata.     Guiana  and  St  Domingo, 

•  15*  Sincf(U     Near  Mecklcnburgli. 

•  16.  Bicoior.     Near  La  Callc.     Pe»rfif<    {Des^,) 
145.  Pappopworum.     C^if.  'i-valvia,  2-f)oru8,    Car. 

2-valvis  miiltiarijitata. 

1.  Aiopecuroidtuin,     Ditches   of  the  island  o^ 
Spanish  Town  America.     Per^m. 
•2,  Nigricans.  *  4.  Pitrpurascens, 

•  5.  Paifidum.  *  5.   Gradk, 

Species  2,  5,  4,  5,  from  New  Holland. 
The  species  from  New  Holland  have  9  feathery 
aristae,  while  the  American  species  has  13  toot  li- 
ed aristae- 
Mr  Brown  has  reformed  this  genus  on  account  of 
the  Echinaria  of  Desfontaines,  and  the  Papfm* 
phorus SquarroAVS^  (Russel's  Aieppo/ihp,  344,) 
which  forms  a  new  jjcnus.     His  reformed  gene- 
ric character,  is  **  Gluma  biflora  (cum  rudimen* 
to  3tii  vel  4tit)  bivalvis,  xquahs.     Perianth  bi- 
valve :  valvula  exterior  a  pice  multiaristata  aria- 
tis  (9 — 13j   siroihbus,  dorso  simplici :   interior 
mutica.  /To^cw/ws  J£'C«wrftts  pedicellatus  neuter." 
1(53.  Lapp  AGO,     €aU  subtrivalvis.      Cm'.  S-valvis 
resapinata. 

1.  Uucemom^  or  Mucronala  of  Persoon.     The 
coasts  of  S.  Europe,  Arabia,  and  Malabar.  Ann. 

Sect.  IV*     Flowrrs  spiled,  on  an  awlshapcd 
Receplacle, 

iliS.  RoTTBOELLiA*  l?^Ai#articulata  tcrettuscula, 
.      in  pluribus  fihformis.     CaL  ovato-lanceolatus  pla- 
nus uni-vcl  bivalvis.     FloscuU  alterni  in  rachi  flex- 
uoea. 
^  1.  Immnmia*     Sea  coast  a  of  Europe* 

2.  FififormU,      See  the  new  genus  Lepturls. 
South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

8.   Cylindrical     See  the  new  genut  LEPTtRts. 
South  of  Europe- 

4.  Thomaca,    See  the  new  g^"«   Lepturus. 
Tran^uebar.  at  Mount  St  Thomas's. 

5.  Repens.     See   the    new   genua   LwTtJRUl* 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  La^ris.  Tranqueban 

7.  Pilosa.    Malabar. 

i.  Comvrtua.     Seethe  new  genusHsMARTH- 
RiA.  New  HoDand,  India. 

%,  Hirmdu.     Egypt.     Pertn* 
10«  Qfmimchne.     Bengal. 
41.  CpdomcMs,    Island  of  Tanna. 


12,  Dimidiaia,     Sandy  parts  of  India. 

13.  Mmltata.     India. 
i4.   Corumhosa,     See  the  new  gea^  Ount'RVS, 

Malabar  in  ditches,  New  Holland. 

15.  Muricata,     East  Indies. 

16,  Sanguinra.     China. 

•  17.  BiHora.     Hungary.     Ann, 

•  18.  Monandra.     Madrid.     Ann*     [CawmilUs,) 

•  19.  Selacea.    Vallies  of  India.     The  Nardux  /«- 

di^a  of  Ltnnieus.     See   the   new  g«nus    Mi- 
cnocHLOA. 
»  20.  Fascwulaia.     La  Calle.     Pefen  ^Di^€itU.\ 

21,  Formosa,     New  Holland.     [Brxmn^) 
150.  Sec  AXE.  C^i/,  oppositus,  ^*valm|  I^CoruSp  so- 
litarius. 

Candta^     Ann*   Hien, 
South  of  Europe  and  in  the  Eatt. 


aAf»4 


1.  ttreale, 

2.  Vilhmm. 
Ann. 

3.  Orientaie. 

4.  Creticunu 


'  5.  Pungens, 


Archipelago.  j 

Candia. 

Tnticum  Squarrcsutn?     Egypt- 
J  152.  TniTicuM.  CaL  hivalvis,  solitarms*  subtriBo- 
rus.     Flos,  obtusiusculus  obtusus. 

1 .  Mstimm^  or  S(ttimtnh  In  the  plains  at  Bor- 
cbiros.     Ann, 

2.  Hybernum.     Bien. 

3.  Compositum,     Egypt.     Ann, 

4.  Turgidum^  a  variety  of  Sp.  S2  i    Bkn. 

5.  Polonimm,     Ann, 

6.  Spelia,     Bien, 

7-  Monococcunu     Ann, 

8.  Hispanictvn,     Spain,     Ann. 

9.  Prcsiratum,  the  Secak  Prastratum  of  Per- 
soon, In  the  driest  parts  of  the  dtaarts  of 
the  Caspian.     Ann* 

10.  Furnhm,  g^ven  under  Semk  by  Persopu.  Si- 
beria. 

11.  Junceum.     South  of  Europe  and  in  the  East, 
Ptren, 

12.  Disfickum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Eepem,   Cultivated  parts  of  Europe.    Ptrm. 
14.  MariHfmm,      Sea   coasts    of  Enghind  and 

France. 
1.5,  Tenelhm,  Montpellierand  SwitJEcrland.  Ann, 

16.  Unioloides,     Sea  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Barbary.     Peren. 

17.  Loliacetfm,     Engknd.     Ann. 

18.  Unilaierak.  Sea  coasts  of  Italy,  and  south 
of  France. 

*  19.  Caninum,     Britain,     Btei», 

•  20.  Scabmm.     New  South  Wales  and  Vao  Die* 

men's  Island. 
^  21,  Peciinatum.     Van  Diemen^s  Island. 

*  22*  Crisiatum.     Broinus  Crisiaius  9 
^  23.  Fragile.     Peren,     ( Roih. ) 

•  24.  Nigricans.     Shores  of  Normandy, 

♦  25.  Caudatum,     Switzerland, 

•  26,  Lolioides*     France. 

Sp.  19.  is  the  Elymus  Caninus  of  Willdenow,  and 

Sp.  20,  21,  arc  ranked  by  Labillardiere  under 

the  genus  pjWTircA.     See  Brown's  Prodrmntts^ 

p.  178. 

X  151.  HuRDEOM,     CaL  lateralis,  brralTif,  uniflorus, 

ternus. 

1.  Vttlgare.    Sicily  and  Rowia.     Ann,  Bitn,- 
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S,  Disitchott,  Ban  ks  of  R,  Samara  in  Tartarjr,  Ann. 

4,  Ztocriton,     Ann. 

B.  BiMomm.     hair  and  the  East.    Peren. 

6*  Nodo^tm*     England  aud  India. 

7-  Mnrmitm.     Europe*     Ann. 

8.  Hecalinum^  or  PralcttseQi'DT^tsMi,  Meadows 
of  Europe.     Ann, 

9.  Mariiimum,     Sea  coatt ft  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Greece,  and  Barbary.     Peren, 

10*  Juhalum.     Smyrna,     Ann. 
i^  II.  Sirichtm,     Dry  plains  of  Tunis.     Pfrtn* 
1*2    "       *     ;*     Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 
•Iri,  .     8pain.     Ann.     {HoUi,) 

J  1^9.  Elymis,    Co/.  latcrali»i  b]valri»,  aggregatufl, 
multiflorufi. 

J .  ArenariUrU     Sea  sKoret  of  Europe.     Pfren* 
2.  Gigantttts^  the  Racemomf  of  Lamarck* 
S*  Sihiricm.     Siberia.     Pa-en. 

4.  Tener.     Sibcna. 

5.  PhUaddphicm.     Philadelphia.     Pm?/. 

6.  Canadams,     Canada^     Peren. 

7.  Canhuu,  see  Triticum,     Europe.     Percn, 
S.  Vir^inicut,     Virginia.     Pcren. 
9.  Striatiijr*     North  America- 
ID,  Europem,     Woods  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland,    Perm, 

11,  Copii  Medmm,  Sea  coasts  of  Spain  and  For- 
logal. 

12.  fiifsirix.     In  the  East,    vlim. 
*  \%  Gcnicuiatm,     Shores  of  England.     Perm, 

J  147.  LoLruM.     CnL  J-phyllus,  fixus*  mDltiflorus. 
'      K  Perenne,     Europe.     Peren* 

f *  IViiKf,     France  and  Germany.     Peren, 
S*  JemulentHTn^  Europe,  among  barley  and  flax* 
Ann. 

4.  Maxiiftum.     Jamaica.     Anti. 

5.  Diftacht/Qn,     Malabar. 
•6.  Arveme.     England.     Ann, 
•7.  MuUtfiorum    Among  growing  com.  [Lam.) 

tl38.  CifKosraus.  CftA2-valvis,muluBoru«;  j?wep/. 
proprium  unilaterale,  foliaceum. 

J,  Crirtahts.     Meadows  of  Europe*     Peren* 

2.  Faicatus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Percn. 

3.  Eehmaiw,     South  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
Ann. 

4.  Erutafmmis.     Siberia^  Rusiia,  Botith  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  Hudeon'a  Bay.     Peren. 

$,  Panicuhiti^.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

6.  Uma.     Spain,     Ann, 

7.  Ihintj,     South  of  Europe  Thuringia.  Ann. 

8.  Hetruflexux,     East  Indies. 

9.  Sphirocephalus.      Mountains  of   Carinthia 
and  Italy.     Pcren. 

10.  Cceruieus.     Pastures  of  Europe.     Per  en. 
11-  Ur*wfiE.    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
12.  F^/'  India. 
IS.  M               ,nM,     East  Indies. 

14.  Co  India.     Arm* 

15.  Fi*r  Arabia. 

16.  Penia^kum*     East  Indies. 
17*  ParpnhndeM.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
18.  M^fpHns,     Africa,  Asia,  America,     ^nn. 
l£l  Inmcus,     India.     /Ijiw. 
30.  VkgaiuSr    Jamaica.     Pfffn. 


£1,  Aureui.    Among  itonei  in  the  south  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 
*^  Mffhttm.  Meadows  of  Portugal,    (hiuk,  BoL 

Jaurm.  515.) 
♦  23,  Eiegans,    Algiers.  ( Deifontaine,  All  i.  82. ) 

Order  III.    Trigvnia. 

SrcT.  I.    Fhwers  inserted  Mow  the  Germtn, 

1 157*  HoLOj^TEUM.  CW,  5-phylluB.  PelalaS.  Caps. 
uniloculans»  subcyhodracea,  apice  dehisctns. 
1*  Cordaiufft,     Jamiiica>^Surinam. 
2.  Diandrttm,     Jamaica.     Ann. 
$,  iSuccuirntum.     New  York. 
4-  Htrmtum.     Malabar. 
5.  Umbeiiatum*     South  of  Europe.     Ann* 
tl5  9- PoLvcAJiPOs,    C/it  5-pKyllu8jr  PetalaSt  mi' 
nima*  ovata.     Caps,  l-locularib,  4-valirii. 

1.   Teimpht/iium,  italyj  I  stria,  and  France,  yfnff. 
•2-  D'pk^lhtm.     Near  Puig  in  Spain,    (Cuvan.) 

•  3.  Stipuhfidum.     Dry  sandy  parts  of  Caruhna. 

(  Michaux. ) 
Sp-  3.  might  (perhaps  form  a  distinct  genus,  compre- 
hending Holo^teum  Cordatum^  9.nd  Diondrum* 
See  Pcfsoou's  S^nep^is,  v.  i.  p.  111. 
164.  LtECHKA.     Cat  3-phyllufi.     Peiala  3,  linearia. 
Capsula  54oculartB^  S-valvis :  Tilvulis  totideiii  in- 
lerioribus.     Sem,  1. 

] .  Minor.     Woods  of  Canada.     Pereu. 
S.  Major.     Dry  parts  of  Canada  and  Carolina. 
5.   VeriicUhta.     East  Indies.     Pettn. 
•4.  Thyniifolia»     Carolina-     [Michaux.) 

•  5.  PacrtHOsa.    Virginia.     {Mickau:t*\ 

•  6.   Tenuijotia,  At  the  riv.  Santee.   [Mkhaui^y 
\  154.  EftioCAitLoy.   CaL  communis,  capiiulura  im- 

bricatum.  Petala  9,  aequalia.  Stamina  supra 
germen. 

1.  Triangulare.     Brasil. 

2.  QHinqiuingulare.     India.     Peren, 

3.  Scxangnlare.     India.     Perm. 

4.  Setoceum.     India. 

5.  Decftngnhrre.     Marshes  of  N.  AmericJ^ 

6.  Repent.     Island  of  Bourbon. 

7.  Fasciculainm.     Guiana, 

8.  UmMIatum.     Guiana. 

•  9*  Sepiaftgulare*  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Pereii. 
♦10.  Pubestrns.  India  and  Madngaticar.  (Lam.) 
♦11.  Amfndt:  •  17,   Puiillitm, 

•12.  Smii/tii.  •  IS.  Scaru>sym. 

*  13.  Pnilidum,  •  19.  Fistulomm. 

♦  14.  Nigricans,  *  20.  De^jrtisutn. 
•15.  Nnntrm,  *2l.  D^ioitfin. 

•  1 6.  Cinereum, 

Tfce  last  11  species  are  given  by  Mr  Brown >  with 
the  following:  generic  character.— Co/it/j^/ji^Ti  ^n- 
^foiSf^^^^'  '  unifloris^    extimit  ssepius 

vscius    rnvti  fus,       Pcrianihimm    duplici 

serie  4— 6'phyUum. 

Masc.  In  disco  capitulf.  Perianth.  foUolis  inte- 
rioribus  infra  connatis  alliusve  totertis.  SUm. 
4^-6.     Aniherce  bibculares. 

Fem.  in  ambiiu  capituU.     Perianth,  foliolis  inte- 

rioribus  distinct  Is.    Sf^us  1.     Siigmaia  2 3. 

Capsuta  2— Slocolansi  2— 3-Iobai  angulis  sa- 
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CUss  III  licntibus  dehticeiis.    Semina  aolitaria.  {Prodro* 

Tmodria.  ,„^^^^  253-) 

ISS.  Monti  A.     Cinl,  2-phy  litis.     Cor.  l.petala,  ir- 
regularis-    Caps,  Llocularis,  3<vaivii. 

L  FofUana*     In  Europe  beside  tprings,     Ann. 

16L  MoLLUOo.     Cai  5-phyllus.     Cor*  0*     Caps, 
34ocularis,  trivalvig. 

1,  Opposiij/bJia,     Ceylon ♦ 

2,  Stricia,     Africa.     Ann, 

3,  Hiria,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
4-.   Peniapkiflla*     Ceylon. 
5.   Ferlicillata,    Virginia-     Ann, 

*  6.  Radiata.    Wet  pan»  of  Conception  and  Chi. 
li,     [Fior.  Peruv.) 
162,  MiNUAKTiA.     CaL  5-phyliu8.    Car.  0,    Caps, 
1-locularia^  S-valvis.     Sanina  upnnuUa. 
L  Dkhotomn,     Spain.     Ann. 

2,  Campestriff.     H ill d  of  Spain.     -4«;?. 

3.  Montana*     High  hills  of  Spain,     ^nn. 


163.  QuERiA.     C«f.  S-phyUus.     Cor.  0.     Caps,  \> 
locuiaris.     San,  J.  Tr 

L   flhpanica,     Spain.     Jww. 

2,  (kftadetisis,     Canada.    Virginia.     Ptren. 

3.  Trichoiama,     Japan. 
158.  KoENiGiA.    Cah  3-phyllu3.    Cor,  nulla,    Sem, 

1.  ovatuni  ijudum. 

1.  hlnndka.     Wet  parta  of  the  island  of  Ice- 
land.    Ann, 


Sect,  IL  Flowers  inserted  abotse  the  Gcrmen. 

160.  DoHATlA.     Col,  3-phyllu8,     Cor.  polypetala. 

1.  FasckularU.     Rocky  and  wet  parts  of  Tcr* 

ra  del  Fuego>  forming  very  thick  turfs.  Per^ 

156.  PROi^ERPiyACE.      CaL     3-partitUB,     superui. 

Cor,  0,     Nt*x  trilocularis. 

1.  PahstrU*     Marshes  of  Virginia, 


NEW  GENERA. 


New 
Genera* 


Ordea  I.     MOVOCVNIA. 

I.  Trichonema.  Spatha  2-valvis,  Cor,  tubus  bre- 
visfiimus:  limbus  arqualis,  legularifi.  Fiium,  pu* 
bcscentia.     Stigtnata  3»bipart>ia.     (Ker,) 

1.  Bulhocodinm,     South  of  Europe  and  Barba* 
ry.  Percn, 

2,  Cruciaittm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Sec  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botan^^  u  p.  2'22*  These 

two  species  are  given  with  the  same  name  by 
Willdenow,  under  the  genus  IxiA. 

II.  Geissorhiza.  Spaiha  ^'^dX^'i^,  Co/',  tubulosa: 
limbus  6-partitus,  patens,  regularis.  Sttflus  incU- 
natus.     Caps,  ovalis,  trigona.     (A>r.) 

1.  Rochensis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*  '  Peren, 

2.  Secunda,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

3.  Obtuioia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

4.  Excisa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 
See  Ker  in  the  Annah  of  Belany^  i.   p.  223.  and 

Hort,  Kew,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  The  three  last  species 
are  given,  with  the  same  specific  name,  by  Will- 
denow, under  the  genus  Ixia. 

III.  Hesperanthia.  SjTatha  2-valvis.  Citr,  tubu- 
losa ;  limbus  6-partitus,  regularis.  Stigmata  3t 
ad  tubum  usque  distincta,  Caps*  oblonga^  tri* 
gona-     ( Ker, ) 

1.  Radiaia.  4.  Augusta, 

'     %  Falcaki,  5,  Piksa, 

3,  Cinnamontca,  6»   P^irginka, 

See  Ker  in  the  Annah  of  Botany^  and  HorL  Kew, 
vol.  i.  p.  84  The  species  I — 5  are  given,  with 
the  same  specific  oame*  by  Willdenow,  under  the 
genus  IxtA. 

IV.  SpARAXis.  Spatha  3-vaIvis,  scarwso-membrana- 
cea,  apice  laccra.  Cor,  tubulosa,  Migmata  3»  re- 
curva.     C«/Ks.  oblongo-globosa,     (A^er.) 

1.   Trkoior,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
.  2.  Bicolor,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perert, 

3,  Grandifiara,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Peren, 

4.  Btdhifera,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
See  Ker  in  the  AnnaU  of  Botany^  i.  p.  225,  and 

HcrL  Kew,  p.  85.    The  two  Ust  species  are 


given  with  the  same  specific  name  by  Willdenow,   New 


under  the  genus  Ixia  \  and  the  second  species 
under  Gladiolus. 

V,  ANOMiVTHECA,  Spatha  2-valvis.  Car.  hypocra- 
teriformis.  Siitpnala  5,  bipartita.  Caps,  papillo> 
»o-pruinosa.    (Rer,) 

1.  Jiincea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Peren, 
Sec  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botany^  i,  p.  227»  and 
Hori,   Kew,  p.  90.     This  species  is  given  by 
Willdenow,  with  the  same  specific  uame^  under 
the  genus  Gladiolus. 

VI,  Tritonia.  Spatha  2-vaIvis.  Cor,  tubolosa  ; 
limbus  6-partitus,  subregularis.  Stigmata  %  pa- 
tentia.     Sem,  nee  alata,  nee  baccata.    (iTer.) 

1.  Crispa,  7.  Flava, 

2.  Virtdis,  8,  Squalida. 

3,  Rosea,  9.  Fenestraia, 

4.  Longijhra.  10*  Crocata, 

5,  Lineata,  IL  Deusla, 

6,  Sccurigera,  12.  Miniata, 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annuls  of  Botany,  i.  p.  227,  and 
Hort,  Kew,  p.  90.  "the  species  No.  1,  S,  5,  G, 
7 1  are  given  by  Willdenow  with  the  same  specific 
names,  under  the  genus  Gladiolus,  and  No, 
4,  8,  9,  and  11,  under  the  genus  IxiA. 

VII,  Watsonia.  Sixitha  2^y^vk,  Car.  tubulosa ; 
limbus,  6-partitus,  Stigmata  3,  fihformia,  bipar* 
tita  :  laciniis  recurvis.  Caps,  cartilaginea,  poly* 
sperma.     (Ker,) 


Genen. 


L  Spicnta, 
2«  Plantaginca, 

3.  Punctata. 

4.  Mnrginata, 

5.  Rosea, 

6.  Brevifolia, 
7*  IridifoUa, 
8.  Meriaria, 
9*  Humiil^, 

10.  Aletroides* 

11.  Tubidom. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


12*  Jacquinl* 

13.  Ftdgens, 

14.  Lucens. 

15.  Prcecox, 

16.  Revohaa. 

17.  Laccata, 

18.  Palui^triff. 

19.  Recti  rva, 

20.  Hyac'iuihoides, 

21.  Anwsna* 


BOTANY. 


Ill 


I  til-  Se«  Ker  in  the  Anmds  of  Batuntff  u  p.  229.  and 
Hon.  KenK  vol  t.  p.  93.  The  sprcies  No.  1,  2, 
are  given  by  Willdenow,  witli  the  »amc  specific 
namc^  under  the  gcuui  Ixi^,  and  No.  4|  7f  S| 
9,  21,  under  Gladiolcs,  Sp.  H»  is  the  An- 
ikolusu  iMcida,  and  Sp.  18  is  the  Ixia   ' 

■^  apcUloideo^sexpartita :  laciiitse  cuspidata*}  tcquaiee. 
Siigmata  3,  recurva.     Cap^.  3  ioba.     (Kcr,) 

1,  Grajninea,     Cape  ot  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
Sec  Kcr  in  the  Annals  of  Botany ^  i.  p.  231.    Thb 

Ipectet  b  given  by  WiUdcnow  under GLADlOLts. 
IX.    Babiama.       Spatha   ^-valvis:    valvula  interior 
bipartita.    Cor.  tub  ulosa:  limb  us  6- part  it  us,    Sii^* 
*  mtfto  3t  patenlia.     iSt^m.  baccata.     (AVr«) 
h   Thuhbergii.  6.  SulpkurciU 

2.  RhfgefiSt  7.  Piicfita* 
%  Tubtflora,  8.  Strida, 
4.  Sp^thacea,  9.  Vtllma. 
6.  Samhudna,              10,  Rubrocyanea, 

All  pertntiial,  and  from  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope. 

See  Ker  in  the  Annals  of  Botauijy  j,  p,  233,  and 
Hor^  AVff,  vol,  i.  p,  lOk  The  §peciea  No*  1, 
2»  are  grivcn  by  Willdenow»  under  Antholyza, 
No,  3,  4,  7,  8f  under  Gladiolus  and  No.  10, 
under  IxiA,  with  the  same  &pecl6c  ncimes.  No. 
9  w  the  IxiA  Punkta  of  WiUdenow. 
Lapeyrolma.     Cor.   hypocrattnf»jrroi6 :  tubus 

longtor  limbo  6-partito.      Siigttuita   3,   bi partita. 

C4tps»  membraoacea,  polysperma.     ( AVr.) 

].  Ccrt^mbosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 

See  Ker's  Annuls  of  Botany,  i.  p.  237.     This  is 
the  IxjA  Cor^/niosa  of  WiUdenow. 
XT.  RuYNCHosPOKA.     Squamac   paleaceae ;    infimat 

vacuse.     Ci/r.  0*     Sem,  I,  coronaium  stylo  perais- 

tente  indurate,  basi  latitudine  fieminifi.     (  rah/. ) 

1.  Aiba.     Britain.     Per  en. 

2.  Fusca.     Wales  and  Ireland.     Peren, 

3.  Attrea*     New  Holland.        1  See  Brown's 

4.  Laca*     New  Holland.  >     Proflronms^ 

5.  LongUttis.     New  Holland.  J      p.  229. 
See  Vahl'ft  Enumtratw  Planiarum^  ti.  p.  238.  Spe- 
cie* 1»  2»  are  given  by  WiUdenow  under  Sch(E- 
xu#- 

XI I.  Salpianthis.  Cah  tubulosns,  limbo  campa- 
oulaCo,  «lHJeritato,  inferus  persisti  ne.  Cc^r,  0.  Stam. 
3,  rxserta,  bypug^na,  fundo  calycis  et  ad  uitum 
latus  ovarii  inserta.  Fiiam.  calyce  duplo  longiora, 
hliformia.  Anthertt  globus-^,  biloculares  ercctae. 
Pistilltimp  ovarium,  buperum,  latere  staminibus  op- 
posito,  linca  rosea*  itylo  dcciirrenle  pruducta,  no- 
latum.  Sttflus  unicus,  Btaminum  longitudme.  Slig' 
ma  acutum.  Semen  ovatum,  in  fundo  calycis  per* 
sistentis,  hinc  atiguktura,  suico  longitudinal]  exa- 
ratum.  Intcgnmentum  untcum  cariilagineum,  a- 
trum.  Albumen  centraJe,  corncura.  Embryo  pe- 
riphericui,  annularis,  alhus.  Coiifledoncs  orbicu* 
lares  planiusculse,  Hadicula  itiftra.  [Huniboldt 
and  BoHfland, 

1.  Arenariiis.    Sandy  shores  of  the  Pacific,  near 
Acaputco. 
The  preceding  genus  is  one  of  those  discovered  by 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland.     We  have  given  the 

natural  character  as  contained  in  the  Plants 

Equiaoctiale*,  p.  155. 
^in.  Pardanthus.     Cor.  6-petaloideai  regularis 


centrali,  libro  iiiaeita.     (Ker.) 
Inc 
Peren. 


Scm.    rcceptaculo    Cfas^  Ul* 


xqualis.     Capi*  polysperma. 

",  libro  iiiserta.     (F     [ 
i.  Chinensis.     East  Indies,  Chinai  and.  Japan 

See 


This  is  tbe  Mor-ca  Chinensis  of  Willdenow. 
Ker,  in  the  AnnaU  t}f  Botanu^  i.  p.  2W, 
X 1  V\  C  a L Y  M  R  N  M .     Cor.  in f u ndib uli fortnis ,  plicat a . 
Nhx  l-sperma,  calyce  perwatenti  ampliato  mem* 
brauaceo  circumdata.     f  Fhr.  Perjuv. ) 

1.  Vi^fcosa,  (Oxybapmis  Fisvo^i^s  of  Will d.) 

2.  Ovttia.  Peru.  Peren.  (Fhr,  Perui\h^A5.j 

3.  Fapnnsa*     Peru.     Peren*     {Flor.  Peruv,  i. 
p^45.) 

Hills  of  Peru,     (Fhr,  Peruw 


New  Spain.     Peren*     (Catm- 
New  Spain,  near  St  Augustine. 


Pro,ilrata. 
u  p.  45. 

5,  Con/vibosa, 
tiilles. ) 

6.  A^gregata, 
( Cavanilks,) 

XV.  PfiYLLAcTis.  Fhr,  involucrati ;  Inpoiucmm 
l*phyllunit  vaginans,  CnL  margo  minimus.  Cor* 
tri6da.  6t'jn.  1.  (Grcnitalia  exserta.)  {Fhr.  Pe* 
ruv.) 

1.  Rigida.  Mountains  of  Tarma.  Peren.  {Fhr. 
PeriHK) 

2.  TrHtti/olia,     Mountains  of  Tar  ma,     Peren. 
(Fhr.  Pcrnv,) 

3.  Spathuhiti.     Mountains  of  Tarma,     Peren, 
(Fhr.  Peruv.) 

Theee  species  resemble  plants  of  the  genus  Vale* 
RiANA,  but  differ  from  them  too  much  in  their 
habit  to  be  united  to  that  genus. 

XVI,  Tripterella.  Ca/.  6  nd us,  alato-angulosus, 
stipra  baiin  solidam  tubulosus.  Cor.  0.  Stigm,  3. 
Caps.  3-quetra,  3-locul.  polysperma.  (Stain,  in- 
cluaa. )     ( Mic/inux* ) 

1.  Capitaia^     Wet  parts  of  Carolina  and  Cay-  * 
enne.     (MicHuiLx.) 
XVI L  OuTEA.     CaL  5-dentatus  bibracteatus.    Pe- 
iala  5 1  superiore  maximo.     Fihm,  sterile  recon* 
dente.     Legumen  pedicellaium.    Stam,  longissima. 
(  Per  soon. ) 

1,  Guianensist  (MacrolMwn  pinnntum  of  Will, 
denow.) 
XVI n.  Tapura.     QiL  campjinulat.  6-partit.  bast 
tribract.     Cor.  5-pet.  bilabiata.     Siignt.  3|  revo- 
luta.     (Persoon.) 

1.  Gi^antnns.      Woods    of    Guiana.      Shrubs 
(Rubria  Pciiolifhra  of  Wilid.) 

XIX.  LkPTANTiius,  or  Hetcranthera*  Spatha 
l-fiora^  hinc  dehiscens.  Cor.  tubo  longo  gracili  i 
bmbo  licxpartito.  Stam^  laciniis  ioserta.  Anther. 
lineares,  aut  biformes  triangulares.  Caps,  intra 
spatham,  coronata,  3-ldcularis»  polysperma,  angu- 
lis  dehiiicens.     (Michaux.) 

1.  Ovalisy  or  Limosus.     Lakes  of  the   IlUnois* 
(JVfjfcAaiij.) 

2.  Graidneus,    At  the  river  Ohio.    iMkhaHs.\ 

3.  PeruvianuSf  or  Reniformls.    At  Juima  in  Pc* 
ru.     Peren,     ( Fhr,  Pvmv. ) 

4.  FirginicuSfOT  Acuias.   V'irginia.   (Mkhaux.y 

5.  Pmescens.     Barcelona  in  South  America. 
$,  Cordatus.     Suuih  America. 

7*  Diversijhlius.     Guiana.     (Richard.) 
In  species  3, 4,  the  aatherse  are  of  unequal  lengths* 

XX.  Remir^,  Spicule?  in  capitulumcongest'j;.  CaL 
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2-valvis.  Cor.  2-valvw,  Cal.  minor ;  palca  inti- 
ma.  (s.  nectar.  Schr.)  semen  non  climitteate. 
Filam.  longissima.     (Persoan,) 

}.  Afantima^  [Miegia  Maritima  of  Wllld,} 
2.  Pedunculata.      New    Holland.       (Brown^s 
Prodr,  2S6. 

XXI.  DicHHOMA*  Spica  ovata  sen  capitata  tnvolu- 
crata.  Squamae  (PaJcae)  multis  membranaceae  sub- 
congestim  imbricate.  St^l.  »etaceus.  Stigm,  2. 
Sent,  nudum,  rugelloaum,  apice  tuberculo  lunatim 
cincto  (Fol*  floralia  seu  involocrum  baat  di«colora 
lit  plunmum  albicantia.)     (Michatts.) 

1.  Leucocephalunt,  Carolina  and  Georgia.  {Mi- 
ch nux,  ) 

2.  Ciliat^m,  {Schctnus  Stelktus  of  Willd.) 
S.  Reptam,     Cayenne. 

Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  ScfiOENius,  the 
Scmpus  RtidiaUtSt  and  Cvpiiius  Leucocep^iahSf 
might  perhaps  be  arranged  under  this  genus. 

XXII.  HvEMoDORLiM*    Pctala  6,  tria  intenora  supra 
Stigma  obtUBum«     Capiula 

{Smith.) 

4.  Laxnm, 

5.  Spicaiunu 


See  Brown's  Prodromust 


medium  ataminifera. 
infera,  trilocularis. 

1.  Cocci fieum. 

2.  Plumfoiium. 
S*  Terctifulium. 

AH  from  ^ew  Holland, 
p.  300, 
XXIIL  ENDfANORA.     Floret  hermaphroditt,     Pe- 
rianthitm    6-fidum,   aqualei  fauce   extra    stamina 
glandulosa.     Sfrnnina  S  !      Anthcrac   biloculares, 
postic;^;.     {R.  Browns) 

1.  Ghuca.     New  Holland. 

The  Launts  Triandra  seems  to  belong  to  thie 
genus.     See  Brown's  Prodronms,  p.  ft)2, 

XXIV.  MariscL's.  Spicwla  2-3-flora,  teretiuscuki 
squamis  2  (nunc  S)  inBniis  minoribus  vacuis»  Eo- 
riferis  nervosis.  tSetce  null«  hjpogyn*e.  Stylus 
filiformis,  cum  ovario  inarticulatiis,  deciduus*  i^hg- 
mata  S.     Ntix  tngona.     ( yahl  and  U.  Brotvn, ) 

K  Lart'is*  3.  JJecampositus. 

2.  ScabtT.  4.  Comcus. 

All  from  New  Holland.   See  Brown's  Prodfomust 
p.  218. 

XXV.  Hyp/ELYPTum.  Squamce  undique  Imbricata:, 
uniflone.  Perianthmm  bivalve,  membranaceum. 
vakulis  subaequalibus  squamc  oppositis !  Sft<^ 
nollae  hypogynae.  Stylus  bifidns  dec  id  u  us,  Nux 
perianthic  inclusa.     ( Fahl  and  R.  Bronm.) 

\.  Microcrphalum.    New  Holland.    See  Brown's 
ProdromuS^  p.  219. 

XXVI.  IsoLEPis.  Squamae  undique  imbricatse,  con- 
formest  omnes  floriterx,  paucissimxve  exlcriorum 
racuae.  SetcE  nullx  hypogynic.  Slt/lus  cum  orario 
inarticulatus,  basi  simplice,  deciduus.  (R,  Brown, 
Prodr.  p.  221.) 

L   Fluitans.  (This   species  nearly  agrees  with 
the  Scirpus  Flu  it  a  nt  of  Willd  J 

2.  Nodosa,  {Scirpus  Nadosus  of  WWld.) 

3.  Supifm^  (  Scirpus  Supimts  of  Willd, ) 

4.  [fiuftdata.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

5.  Propinqua*     New  South  Wales. 

6.  Setacea ,  {  Scirpus  Sctaveus  o  f  W  tH  d . ) 

7.  CariiUiginca,     New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  T&land. 

8.  Cvper aides.     New  Holland. 

9.  ^paria*     New  South  Wales* 


10.  LcuiicuJaris^     New  Sctith  Wales. 

11.  Barbaia,  {Scirpus  Capillarisoi\y*iMenQ'w.)  '^^ 
New  Holland.  "^ 

12.  P rotifer i    {Scirpus  Proli/er^of   RoUboeL) 
New  South  Wales. 

XXVII.  Eleocharxs*  i%i/am<]?  undique  tmbricatae^ 
con  formes  :  vix  uU«  sterUes.  Seitt  hypogjnJe 
(4->12^  denticulatse  raro  nulls,  Stt^kts  2*3*nduft 
basi  dilatata  cum  ovario  articulate,  Nux  saepiui 
lenticularis,  basi  dilatata  indurata  atyli  coronata* 
{B.  Bron^n.) 

1,  Sp/tacflata*  S,  Acuta, 

2»  Cotnpacta.  4.  Gracilis* 

5i    PHSttitxt, 

<J.  Capitata  {Scirpm  Cnpitaius  of  Unn.} 
7.  Setacea,  8.  Atricha, 

All  from  New  Holland.  Besides  these  speCKiy 
the  SciBPUS  Palustris,  Genicuktus^  aad  Mmtu- 
tus  of  Lion.  I  Mucult/sus  of  Vahl ;  Tul^ereuiam& 
of  Michaux ;  Ovaius  of  Roth }  PhnlagineuM 
of  Retz ;  IntcTfiinctuii  of  Vahl  i  Spirits  of 
Rottboel  ;  Quadrangulatus  of  Michaux  $  the 
Acicularis  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  the  CvpEftys  Se-^ 
iaceta  of  Willd.  belong  to  this  gemis.  See 
Brown's  Prodrmmts^  p.  224, 

XXVIII.  FiMBRiJiTYLis.  SquawuB  paleaceaef  undi- 
que imbricatse,  vix  ullae  sterile*,  Stt/lus  compm* 
8us»  cum  ovario  articulatus,  dcciduus  :  saepitis  cilia- 
tus  basi  que  bulbosa.  Stigmata  2  raro  3.  Setm 
millac  hypogyn«.     (  VM  and  R,  Brtmm,) 

1.  Pauciporu.  16.  Parvi/f^^ra. 
S.  Androstfua,                17-  Velaia, 

3.  Acicuiaris.  18.  Propinqua*^ 

4.  Poltftrt/ckoides.  19*  Elatiu 

5.  Puuctata.  20.  Ca'»pito$a, 

6.  Pterigosperma.  "21.  Brevifolia. 
7*  Xi/rides,  22.    VariahHU, 
B,  Isutatts,  23.  Eloftgatn* 
9.  Tetratrona.  24,  Stricia. 

10,  Spiralig.  2.5.  Ct^maa, 

11,  Tristachya.  26.  Sericm^ 

12,  Dc/xntperata.  27*  /Vrt'o. 
IS.  Detrndaia.  28.  CapUoia. 

14.  Gracilis*  29,  Cyperoides* 

15.  /?<irfl. 
All  from  New  Holland.    See  Brown's  Prodromn%^ 

p.  225.  Species  4  is  the  Scirpus  Polytrychoides 
of  Retz,  This  genus  Gompreliends  also  tlic  spe- 
cies 48»  51,  52,  68.  of  the  geims  ScmruSf 
p.  99^  100. 

XXIX.  AttiLGUAitDiA.  SquanHB  paleaceae,  dtsii. 
che  imbricatac,  omnes  pluresve  fiorifirsf.  SetiB 
hypogynae  imllac.  Stylus  3-iiduB,  baai  pyramtdato* 
buiboftrs  cum  ovario  articulatus,  dcciduus,  Nmx 
pyriformis,  triqueter.      (  Vahl  and  R,  Bramn,) 

L  Manostachyat    {Ct/perus    Monoitachifos    of 
Linn.)     KVw  Holland, 

2.  Schmmdcs.     New  Holland, 
3*  Vagiftaia.     New  Holland. 

This  genus  has  a  very  great  re^^emWance  to  the 
preceding.     See  Brown's  Prf>dronnity  p.  229. 

XXX.  Arthrostyhs.  Spicuh  uniflera,  squarais 
imbricatia,  inferioribus  vacuis.  Scim  null«  hypo- 
gynje.  Stylus  subulatua,  trtgonus,  cum  ovario  ar- 
ticulatus, deciduus*  Stigmata  5,  Nux  trigosia. 
(R.  Brotvn,) 
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\.  AiditftUt.     New  Hollmnd,    "RtownH  PrndrO' 

mil*,  p,  229. 

XXX L  Caupha.     SpktUa  uniflom,  squamb  subdis- 

tJchiB   inferianbus  vacui«.      Setee  hypogynx    3-6 

'^'  ^^  florifcras  acquatitea,  plumosx  v.  capilla- 

>i  BiibuUtua,   cum  ovario   inarticufatus. 

,u,4^a  X  V,  2,      Nux  prismatica,  atylo  persis- 

rtiti    cuspidata«       (Banks^     Sotamiert    aad    IL 

Broivm,) 

1.  Aipifm.     Van  Di<rmcii*(i  Island. 
«,   D€4*tii.      New  Sui    '    '''  ^   >. 

$.  Avenacva,     New 

4*  Diondta.     New  bouiu  V*alef, 

5w  Clandfstina.  New  Holland. 
Sec  Browii^*  Prodromttu  p-  230- 
XXXI L  ScHiExi  R.  Spioila  disticha,  1-5-flora  ; 
Squatmi  exiitnis  (3-6)  minonbus*  con^e&tis  vacuis ; 
Mnffrit  dum  una  pluHbtts  10  rachi  flexuoia  alter- 
nis,  peniiitcivtibus.  ^V/tr  SquamuUB^^  nuDa  hypo- 
gynac.     tS/^/ii^  deciduus.     {ft.  Brau-a,) 

J»  Imbtrbis,  6.  Acuminafus, 

2.  Encdorttm,  7*  Sparieus, 

3.  Brevifoliug,  8*  Pundaluif, 

4.  Mvlanoiftachy$.  9.  Foimius. 

5.  yUlosus, 

AU  from  New  Holland,   See  Brown'i  Prodromuif 
P-2HK 

CXIIL  ClJ.«TOSPORA. 


Spicitla  diftticha  (nunc  un- 


I  clique  imbricata)  pauci^ora»  squamis  extimis  mino- 
rimi«,  vacuis.     -Se/tf  hypogyn*»Ct  bquamis  brevioret. 

[).  imberhu* 


(J 


0. 

10.  Axillarii. 

11.  A\7frtf. 

12.  Sphitrocfphala. 

13.  Ance/)^» 

14.  Tetragona, 
15*  Sti^gia, 


i^t^iiis  decfduus. 
I.  CurviJ'olia, 
21  Turbinata. 

3.  BrevisHii* 

4.  IjtnaSa* 

5.  Ik/brtnis, 

6.  PediceUata, 
7*  Catostafkifa, 
a.  PaiudoniL 

AH  from  New  Holland.    See  Brown^n  Prodromuf, 

p,  232,    The  two  last  species  arc  doubtful  wtih 

rcMfd  lo  tlcir  grfiun. 

XXXIV.   LE»ioospt:n«A-     S^iaiii^  l*2*flora,  1- 

&pennK  :    Squamis  undique  imbncatie,  ^pleriaque 

vacub.     SquajTinla:  KypogyniE  6,   planx^  craiso- 

tnrmbranacf  x,    bati    connata?.      Stilus   deciduus. 

AW  ventrico&a,  calva»  obtiisa.     {LahiUard^  and 


J. 

2. 

3- 

Gladiata. 

Coftcma, 

11. 
12. 

13, 

Squumaia. 
Angutiata, 
Linenris, 

4. 

5. 

IxufgitmiinalU. 
lMtcr<tlU. 

14. 
15. 

Tciragnna* 

6. 
7- 

Eraltata, 

16. 
17. 

Jpftfllu, 

Gnu  His, 

S. 

i'iscida.  , 

JS. 

Fh'Jtuosa. 

a 

Congesia, 

19. 

Sifiala. 

10*  Litmn 

All  from  New  Holbnd  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

Sec   Brown's   PrOfimmus^  p.  233  i   and  LubiU 

lard,  Nov   lloUand,  u   p.  15. 

XXXV*  OBfioDOLt's.     ClHTiiit  duar»  spatbacea:*  de- 

cicia^*  iiiciuilL-iiies  fluKtaurn  utiicum  ftquatna   iute- 

riare  unica  w,  huUa.     Perianih*  6  pariitum,    arti- 

b^oeimit  pu«t  LpsuiD  fiucit  pemsiens  1  StyLm  1. 

VaU  IV.  PART  I* 


Sitgmaia  3.     A'njt   cmstacea* 


deciduus. 
Brawn, ) 

!•  Pun^Uo.    Van  Diemen's  Island,    This  plant 

forms  a  thick  and  convex  turf  on  the  tops  of 

mountaiuSf  from  which  it  receives  it«  generic 

name.     See  Brown's  Prodromm^  p.  235. 

XXXVL  Cladum.      Spicuim   undiqu«*   imbricatae 

1-2-fiDrx ;  x^iiatnJjf  rximh  vacuis.     SeiT  ^yamn- 

imvc  hypogyjix  nuUx.     Stiftu^  deddiiur  r^uiu  ova* 

no    inarticulatu8,     Amt    ciIvl      Aucletu    Ixvia. 

(  Pair,  Browne^  and  R,  Brown.y 

1  *   MartMcuJt^ 

2,  Ariivulaiunu 

8*   Teretifolium. 


Triandrti* 


um. 


8.  Hadfda. 

9.  DeuHum, 
10*  Medium, 
11*  Lamgerunu 
12,  Filfwu 
13*  Schctrioidci. 


4.  r 

All  frum  Ntrw  Holland  and  Van  Diemen'ft  Island. 
See  Brown*»  Prodrgmns,  p.  236.  and  LabiU 
lard.  A'ov.  //o/A  i.  p.  18.  -Species^  1;  ;i|  tlie 
Schtenn*  Mariscm  of  Linn. 

XXXVII.  C^usTis.  Spicui4r  subuntflorac ;  aqua- 
mit  fasciculatiBt  plurimia  vacuis.  Sei^  squamu- 
lave  hypogynac  nuUae.  tStam  3-5.  St^bt4  basi 
dilatata*  i&irgmata  3  4.  Nux  ventricosa  basi  bul* 
boaa  sivli  coronata.     {R,  Brown,) 

1.  Pkjntaa.       2.  Dioica^       3.  Pentandra. 
AU  from  New  Holland*  Sec  Brown's  ProdrcmuSf 
p.  2^9* 

XXXV III.  DiPLAHRHENA.  Periantkium  pctaloi* 
dcum,  6-partitum,  laciniis  interioribus  minonbus, 
supcriore  dissimili  fornicata.  Stamina  distinct^, 
duo  aub  supeiiore  laciniarum  inttriorum  conmven- 
tia,  tertium  caatratum*  SUgma  3-partitum,  bilabia- 
tum.  Capif,  oblongai  3'gona,  Scvf,  piano- de- 
prvsi^i,  smiplici  serie  inserta.  ( R,  Brown  4;id  La* 
iilLirt/it'res) 

1.  Miitma,  Van  Diemen's  Island.  {Mor^a 
dhtndra  of  VahLy  See  Brown's  Prodromui^ 
p.  J04. 

XXXIX.  Ti]RELit£LDiA*  Perianth,  urceolatuniy 
intra  miirgi  em  truncatam  squamis  3  membra- 
nacejs.  i$/a?if.  3  hypogyna,  squamis  opposita, 
Vtricuiut  perianthio  drupaceo  baccato  inclusus* 
Sc*ticn  u  vat  am,  albumiuosum  :  Embryont  pcnphe- 
ricu^  inver-so.     (/?.  Bnjwn,) 

1*  Diffusa,     New  Holland.     Brown's  Prodro^ 
muM,  p.  409. 
XL*  AsisACAWTHA.     Perianth,   1  phyllum  ore  4> 
fido,     Stam^    3-4,    imo    perianthio    ins<?rta.     Sttf* 
lus  ii.^jiirtJtU!!*    Utrictdns  uilUynm  p^nanthto  nuca* 
mcJiuccocjtNUcco,  inJra  apto  :>o,  spmisin* 

xqu.ilibuB.    Semen  werucak,  ^  -  urn,  iuiegu- 

mt-ntu  iimplrci ;  Emf^j^one  cychcut  JRadicula  sa* 
pera.     IR   BrownA 

1.  Dimrkaifr.     New  Holland.     Brown's  Pro<^ 
d/mnui  p.  41U. 
XLL   Ikiu      Sptca  simplex^   aquamis   subdistiche 
imbncat»4  *ummi8  congestis,  iiilimis  ari  tatiw.  Siam, 
1-     SUgm2,     i^eiw,  muttcun-..     {Richard A 
I ,   Oi  ihams,    { Cifpcrui  mtmosUuhtfuif  of  Will. ) 
%  Jndicui,     East  lildie^ 
Tliouj^h  ihks  genua  ha«  only   1  itamen^  we  have 
placed  It  under  the  present  dass^  un  account  of 
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itf  very  close  affinity  with  Cyperus^     Persoon 

dots  not  aeparate  it  from  Cypervs,     Synopsis^ 

p.  65. 

XLIL  DuLiCHiUTH.     iSy>/ctr  RubracemoBse,  ex  axil- 

lia  foliomm.     Spiculat   liitcariJaMoeokla:  Bubcom- 

pressse :  Sqtiamw   subdlsttch^  amplcxanti-apprev 

sse.     StTftits   longwatmus,    bifidus.     Gtrm*   setulae 

retrorsum  aspirant     {Richard*) 

1  *  Spathnceum,  (Csfperiu  Spathftccus of  Will. ) 

5.  Caf$adtme,     Canada. 

XL1II.  TRfcMOPHORUM.     <S/7iV«/fff  subovatae»  sqiia- 

mis  undjque  imbricatis*     Sem.  jclulse  capilliformes 

(iicc  lanam  densam  rcferentes)  d«mum  longe  exser- 

tae  numero  defmilo  sex.     [michaux,) 

L  C^perinum.      [Eriopkorum    Cypcrinum    of 

Willdenow.) 
%  Lineatum.     CaroliTia.     {Michattx.) 
3.  Atpimtnu    [Eriophorum  j^^www  of  Willde- 
now.    Hudson's  Bay, 
This  is  an  intermediate  genus  between  Scmpua  and 
EatoPHORU^f. 
XLIV.  Hypolvtrum.      Spicula  squamis  imdique 
imbricatis,     Setiu   involuceJlum   glumam  3-4r-val- 
fem  mcnticne.  Stmiu  2^3*  Stignu  1*2.  [Richard,] 

1.  Laiifolmm,     India.     (Richard,) 

2.  Senegaicrtse.    Senegal.     (Richard,) 
2,   Oracik,     (Richard.) 

XIjV,  Di pi* ASIA.  Spica  squamis  undiqoe  imbrica- 
tis. Involucelltim  glumam  4-valvem  meutiens. 
Siam.7*    Stigm.^,     (Richard.) 

l7  KaraUe/oiia,     Guiana.     (Richard,) 

XLVL  LEPmoxiA-  Spicui.  equamis  orbiculatis 
cartilagineis,  Sem,  involucellum  16-paleaccum. 
Siam,^'6.     (Richard.) 

I,  Mucronata,     Madagascar*     (Richard,) 
See  Brown's  Frodromus,  p,  220.  under  the  genus 
Chokdhachne. 

XLVIl.  LiMNETis.  ^;fm  lateriflora  :  floscul is  sub- 
bifariam  imbricatis*  Cai.  ^-valvis :  ?alv.  L  minorr. 
Cor,  2*valviB,  muticat  compressa,  carinata.  St^L 
longus*  Ned,  0.  (Flor.  paniculati,  stricti. ) 
(Per.oon.) 

1.  Pungcus,     Dacijfiis  Sfricfa  of  Smith. 

2.  Jtmvca.    Dry  shores  of  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia,    ( Michaujc. ) 

3.  Ct/ttomroides,     North  America. 

4-.  Po/if.^fachia*  Shores  of  New  England.    (Mi' 

chaux,)  See  Persoon's  Syiicptisy  p.  72. 

XLVIIL  OiiYZOPSis.     CaL  l-florus,  tJ-valvis,  lax- 

us,  obovaliB.     Cor*  coriacea,   subtereti-ovata,    2- 

TalviB :   valv.    exteriore    apice  aristata.     NecL   2- 

palcact'um  hneare.     (Richard,) 

].  Axpcrijoiia,    Mountains  from  Hudsori*s  Bay 
to  Quebec.     [Michaux,] 

Order  II.    Digtnia* 

XLIX.  SponoBOLiJs.  G/ttinff  uniflora,  bivalvH,  mu- 
tica,  ina:qualia,  valvuJa  exteriore  minore.  Pe- 
xianthium  bivalve,  jnuticum,  acutiusculum,  sessile* 
imberbe»  gluroa  lougius.  Sqnafnula!  2  hypogy- 
nsc.  Stamina  2-3.  Stigniata  villo&a.  Semen  ob- 
ovatum«  ventricosum»  liberumi  deciduum.  (/i\ 
BrQwn,) 


1.  indicus.     New  Holland.  ^* 

2.  Eiott gains.     New  Holland. 

3.  PHichclIus.     New  Holland. 

4.  DiandruJs* 
Spcciei  1.  is  the  Ai^rostis  Indica  of  Limiseus  ;  and 

Agro^tiji  Vtrgimca  is  also  nearly  allied  lo  ibis 
genus.  8ce  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  169. 
L.  Stbeftachne.  Gluma  unilk>ra)  bivalvis,  )ai£a, 
muiica.  Perianthium  pediccllaium,  bivalve  ;  val- 
vula  exterior  cylindraceo-involuta^  arista  terminali 
simphci  inarticulata  infra  tortili:  f ;r/mor  incdu sat 
mutica.     Stigmata  ip\nmo%^,     (R,  Bremen.) 

I,  Sfipoidea,  New  Holland. 
See  ^Tovfw^^  Prodromtis^  p.  174. 
LL  Amphipooon.  Gluma  uniifore,  bivalvis  sub^c* 
qualis,  PeriaiUh,  bivalve ;  valvula  txterior  tri pi- 
da:  iif/eWor  bifida ;  utriusque  hciniis  aristaliB,  se- 
taceis,  similibus.  Sti^li  2,  v.  basi  connati.  Florcs 
spicati.    (R.  Brown,") 

1.  Laguroides,     New  Holland. 

2.  Turbinatus,     New  Holland. 

5.  Stricius,     New  South  Wales. 

4.  BebiUs.     New  Holland. 

5.  Avcnacats,     New  HoUand. 
Sec  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  1 75. 

LI  I.  DiPLOPOGON.  Gltffna  uni  flora,  bivalvis,  laxa^ 
mcmbranacea,  aristata.  Perianth,  bivalve  j  valvu- 
la exterior^  apice  triaristata,  arista  intermedia  di«- 
simili  tortili :  interior  biaristata.  Sptca  capituli- 
formis,     (/?.  Browrt.) 

1.  Setae fu^.     New  Holland. 
See  Brown's  Prodrotfmst  p*  176. 

LIIL  AiJisopoGON'.  G/w7Hfl  uniflora,  bivalvift,  Ecqua* 
lisj  membranacea,  laxa,  nerkosa.  Prrwnth,  pe- 
dlcellatum,  bivalve ;  valvula  exterior  cvhndraceo- 
involutap  apicc  tiiaristata,  arista  intermedia  dissi- 
mili  tortili,  laterahbus  setaceisj  interior  longior, 
mutica.     (R.Brown.) 

1.  Avenacevi'.     New  South  Wales. 
See  Brown *s  Prodrovius^  p.  1T6, 

LIV.  Dantjiokia.  Gluma  bi  muhiflora,  biTalvi«, 
membranacea,  laxa^  perianthio  longior.  Perianth, 
bivalve  ;  valvula  exirrior  infra  definite  barbata,  su- 
pra imbcrbis,  apice  triaristata.  arista  intermedia 
dissimjh  tortili  quandoque  abbreviata :  interior  mu- 
tica.    (  DecandofU  ) 

1.  Lofiirifhlia*     New  S^uth  Wales* 

2.  PaJiiiia.     New  South  Wales. 

3.  Semiaftnularis.     New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island. 

4.  PiioMa.     New  South  Wales. 

5.  Raccmosa,    New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die* 
men'ii  Island. 

G.  Sctacea.     New  Holland  and  Van  Dietncn's 
Iciland. 

7.  Pauci flora.     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

8.  Paradoxa,     New  South  Wales. 
Sp.  3.  and  5.  are  the  Arundo  Sennarfn*tf/ins  and 

Penicillata  of  Labtllardiere.      S.e   DecandoUe 

F/orft  Fran^oiie^  iij.  p.  32.  and  Brown's  Pra^ 

dromttSf  p.  177. 

LV.   Glycbria.     Glvma  muhiflorai  bivalvis,    5jpi- 

cula  teres,  mutica.     Pcrianihinm  imberbe,  valvu. 

lis   longitudinc  scqualibus.      Squama    hypogyna, 

UQjca  carnosa  KiniicuteUata  !    Stigmata  aecompo- 
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Itll^        nui     5rmeii  liberum,  eUt^^iimt  lane  sulcatum, 
Fiores  subpanicuUth    (R.  Brown,) 

1.  Fhiiarut.     New  South  Wales- 
Tliii  species  i»  the  Festuca  Fluiians  of  Willde- 

dcfiow.     Sec  Bmwn'i  ProdromnSf  p.  179- 

LVi.  Tkiodia*     Olama  mulliflorai    bivalvis,    sob- 

xqualti*      Prrianthii   y^lruh  exterior  tndentata, 

deottbuB  GubsEqualibus,  intermedfo  uricto.     Sqtui- 

«rtt/<r 2' bypagynap.  Fiores  panic ulati.  ( !L  BrofPfL ) 

j.  PungeftM*  4.  Micro$tach^, 

2.  Procera,  5.  IrrUans, 
5*  Parwfiura,                  6.  Ambigua^ 

All  from  New  Holland* 
Tbe   Ftatuca   dtcumhefu   of   Linnzutf   nvbicb   is 
the  Danthfmia  decumUns  of  Decandolle,  be- 
longs to  this  genus.     See  Brown's  PrQdromus^ 

p.  las. 

JLVil*  Arukdo.  GAiima  multiflora^  bivaWis.  ^/rt- 
m/^  dutichsc,  florihus  lana  longa  perfiistcnti  cincits. 
Perianth,  bivalve,  mennbranaceuiii|  valvula  exte- 
mre  subuhta*     (  R*  Brown, ) 

I.  Phragmites,     New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
mefi*s  Island, 
TW*  species  is  the  Arundo  phragmfes  of  Linnae- 
tis,  but  the  genus  is  reformed  by  Mr  Brown. 
See  ProdromuSf  183, 
LVIIL  ERiAcnxL.    Glittmi  biflora,  bivaUis,  :equa- 
lis.     Perianth*  utrunique  sessile,  hermaphroditum, 
biiralve,  valvulis  ambabus  barbatis,  exteriore  arista 
tenniiiali  timpUci,  v.  mutica.     Squamul^K  2  hypo- 
gyocw     S/ilgma/^i  plumosa.     (R,  Broivn.) 
1.  Rara.  6,  PaUrscens, 

%  Savarrosa,  7*  Mucrotmta* 

i.  Criauca,  S,   Brevtfolmi 

4,  Avenacea*  D.  f)htujta, 

5.  Ciiiaia.  10,  CapiHarn, 
All  from  New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  ProdromuH^  p.  183. 
I#IX.  TftiaAPffis.  Ghtma  muhi flora,  bivalvis,  at- 
qualis,  mutica,  Spicula  disticha,  ftoribus  2  v. 
pluribus  inferioribna  hermaphroditis,  reliquis  nras- 
'  Eulti  et  neutrta.  Pcrianthn  valvola  exttrtor  apice 
triaristata,  aristi^  reciis:  interior  mutica,  Sqna' 
iVMiilcr  2  hypogynsc.  Stigniata  villosa.  Floret  pa* 
Dscujati.     {R.  Brotin^) 

2   Mo^^  I  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Holland* 
Sec  Brown's  Prodromu*^  p,  185. 
LX.  EcTROsiA.  GltifHA  multiflora,  bivalvis,  Bubsequa- 
lis,  mutica.    Spicida  dtscicha,  Bosculo  infimo  herma- 
pfaroditOy  reliquis  mascutis  v,  neutris*  (R.  Brown*) 

J.  Leporina.     New  Holland. 
•   2,  Sjjadwea.     New  Holland, 
See  Brown's  ProdrwHus^  p.  185. 
l#Xi.  Eleusinb.     Spica?  digitatse.      Flor.  secundif 
matict.     Col,  multifiorus.     Cor*  2-valvi8  mutica. 
(  Flor.  ornne^  hermaphroditi. )     (  Gartner, ) 

!•  €k»ocana,\  Under    Cynosuruj^    in    Will  J. 

2m  Egyptia,  \  with  the  same  spec,  names. 

%  Inatca*     India,  from  North  Amenca. 

4,  Mucronaia*  Country  of  the  Illinois.  (3ficit,) 

5*  Damingensiu     Jamatca,  St  Domingo. 

6*  Vir^ata,     (Under  Cyno.su R us  Willd*) 

7*  FUiformiM.     South  America, 

a  RadutauM.     New  HoUand.     {Brmpn,  186.) 


LXLL  CYVODOKt  CaL  2-valvJs,  patens,  lanceola-  Claii  IIL 
tui.  Cor,  major,  2-valvi9:  valv.  exteriore  maxi-  Triwj^"*- 
ma  ovoidca.     Nect,    tnmcatum.     Spica  digitata,  ▼ 

fionb*  unica  serie  imbriciitia»  »obtarint»    (  Ricftard,) 

1.  T>r^-fJn»f.     Pamcum  dact^lon  of  WiU6. 

2,  New  Holland.    I  Brown's  PW?- 
2-  iV.y..*.*..;iyo«.  New  Holland.  J  rfmmws  187. 

LXIII.  CcELACtiKE.  Gluma  biilura,  bivalvis,  val- 
villi b  anb^qualibus*  obui^ijisimis,  vcntricoais.  Flos^ 
culi  muiici,  bivalvca;  iw/mar  hermaphrodit  us,  val- 
vula  CTtcriore  venirico6a  :  superior  pedicellatua  mi- 
nor, icniioeu* !  Squamuke  hypogynse.  Siigtnatm 
plumo&a.  i^ewai  Iiberam,  teres,  utriuque  acutum. 
{R,  Brown,) 

1.  Fukheiia.     New  Holland. 
Ths»  genus  resembles  the  species  Nana  of  the  ge* 
nus  Blitz  A.     Sec  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  187. 

LXIV.  Matrclla*  Co/.  0.  CVir.  cartilaglnea  seu 
iitdurata,  con^pressa,  mutica»  2-valvii :  valv.  demum 
COD  nat  SB  ?     ( Per  soon . ) 

1 .  Juncm,     A^rostvi  rnatreila  of  Willdenow. 

LXV.  Trichodilm,  CqL  2-vaivi8;  valvuL  subae- 
qualibus  acutii :  carina  ipiiiuiosa.  C^ir,  brevtor, 
l-valvis  mutica.  «S7/|^i. sabsesdilia hispidula.  (Flor. 
paniculati.)     (Richard.) 

1.  Laitjiorunu     Near  Hudson's  Bay.  (Mich,) 

2.  Decutnttens,     AgrostiM  anomala  of  Wdld, 
LXVI.  ZoYsiA.    ZoYbiA,  [Persoon,)     CaL  1  val- 

vis,  carinatus.  Cor.  l-valvis,  membranacea.  (  WiU- 
dcnotvA 

1 .  Pungens>    Coasts  of  Malabar  and  New  Hol- 
land.    (Willd.   A'ofj.  Ad.    Btrol,  3.)     Sec 
Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  208. 
LXVH.  Stdrmia.     Co/.  2»valvis :  valv*  xqaalibut 
truncatis.     Cor,  minori  2-valvis  ovata,  lanuginosa, 
mutica.     f  Spica  iiliformis,  flor.  altemis  sessilibus.) 
(PerMXtn!) 

1 .   VeriHi^'    Agrosliit  minima  of  Vl^illdenow. 
LXVllI.  PoLYPOcx?N.    Ca/,  2-valvi8,  aristatus,  uni- 
floriis.     Cor.  2-valvis:  valvula  exteriore  aristdta. 
(De^ffonL) 

1.  Monspelienjte,     Coast  of  France  and  Enj?- 
land.     (WiUd.  N.  A.  Berol.) 

2,  Martiimum,  Coast  of  France  near  Rochelle* 
(Willd.  .Y.  A,BeroL) 

S.  Faginatnm,    Tauria.     ( Pallas  AT.  ^.  Pdrojp. 
X.  p.  SO*. ) 

4.  Faicicttlatim.   Estieraadura.    (WiUd,  N.  A, 
BerolA 

5.  TeneHus,    New  Holland,    (^rcwiw,  p.  17K) 
LXIX.  Traciiys.     Spic.  digitata  :  flosc.   in  raclu 

mcmbranacea  14aterales;  pcdicellis  pinnntis.  Bract; 
seu  involucrum  ovatum  cartilagineum.  CaL  l.flo- 
rus,  2-valvis.     Cor.  2-valvis.     [Persoon.) 

1.  Mucronata,     Panicum  sqmrrosujn  o(  Wl^d* 
LXX.  CtKEMAk     FloRc.  latcnties  bifani  sub  rachi 
lata  membranacea  cymbiformi,     Cetim  S-valvii,  1- 
florus,  Ian  at  us.     (Pento^m.) 

1.  Eiegans,  Peru*  Pajrpalum  membranaceHm 
of  Lamarck* 
LXX  I.  KoELERiA.  CxtL  multi florus,  2-valvis  cam- 
presto- carinatus.  Cor,  2*valvii,  brevi  aristata  i 
glumis  nervosifl.  (Spica  composua  ex  spiculis 
compressis,  ssepins  pubescent ibus  subsessilibus*  _ 
{Per  soon,) 
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GlaMfn*  1.  Gracilis,  Terhdipsxh^  Airasuhspicaia  of  lAnti^ 

Trrandna.  2-  Criiiaia,    Poa  cristata  of  different  authors. 

3.  7'tihemm*     Aim  ci'ihiata  of  Smith. 
>.  Phteoides,     Poa  criaiata  of  Linnaeus. 
5.  yillnsan     Europe  and  Barbary.     (De:rfont.) 
LXXIL  Thi^Rtum.     Cat,  ^3-fiorus,  accumrnitus,' 
carinatud.      Cor*  amtia  2  terminalibiis  sub<ienti- 
formibus  (glum»apice  sctoso-bifiditi),  1  dorsali  fec- 
ta  nee  contorta,  flosc.  ut  plurloium  glabris,   (Spi- 
cu!w  compressa*,  paUescentes,     (Parsaon, ) 

1.  Striatum,     A  vena  kfiuis  ui  Willf]^ 

2.  ViUosmn,     Aveua  trisein  ofVVjUcL 

3.  Nudum,     Avcfta  pi^llida  of  W\lJd, 

4.  Nitidunu     Near  Moscow.     Dvnfont* 

5.  Liiicum,     Martinique. 

6.  Parxijlorum,  Cmps on  Mt,  Atlas.  {De^fbni,) 
7-  PraU'nsc,     Avenajiavescrns  of  Linn. 

8,  Pafticeum,     Portugal,    [Link  in  Schradcr*^ 
Jottrn. ) 

9.  Hiyfantcnm*     Avcna  Loefflingiana  of  Linn* 

10.  Ovatum.     HilU  of  Spain.     {CavnidUcs,) 

1 1 .  Arisiidioidefi,     Cape  t>f  Good  Hope. 
Several  gpccicfi  of  the  genus  AvzsXy  for  example, 

Penmifhanicat  Lupulina^  and  Purpurea,  seem 

to  belong  to  this  genus.     Sec  Persoon's  St^op- 

sigf  p*  98. 
LXIIL  Trichook.     CaL  S-valvis,  l-florus.     Cor. 
2-valvt9|  caL  duplo  major :  uterquc  nudus«     Ger^ 
men  lana  cinctum.     [Persoon,) 

I.  Karka.     Arundo  Karka  of  WiWd, 
The  calyx  in  Sacchanmt,  the  corolla  in  Atmdo^  and 

the  germen  in  Trichoofh  *&  surrounded  with  woo!. 

Persoon^a  St/nopsiSf  p.  1()2. 
LXXIV,  Impekata.  Flor^  omncs  hermaph.,  ge- 
Rjinati  altero  pcdicellato.  Gltnna  bivalvis,  biflora, 
lequalis,  rautica,  lana  cincta.  Periartlh,  inclusa, 
hyalina,  mutica ;  r.Tterius  univalve,  neutnim  ;  iVj- 
Icrius  bivalve,  hermaphroditum,  valvula  interiore 
latiore.  Squamulse  nullx  hjpogyna?*  Stam.  2. 
Stigmata  plumosa.     Cyril/, 

1 .  CifUndricum,    Spain,  Barbary,  and  New  Hol- 
land.    Peren, 

2.  KoeniHi,    India* 

3.  Arunainacea.     The  LsguruM  Cyllndricus  of 
Linn. 

Though  this  genua  has  only  2  stamina,  it  is  placed 

here  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  Sacc/ui' 

mm,  from  whtch  it  differs  in  the  want  of  the 

Squamulw  hypogyfUE,    See  Brown's  Prodromus, 

p.  203.     Persoon  seems  rather  disposed  to  rank 

this  genus  under  Saccharum,    S^tronstSf  p.  103. 

XXXV.  EaJAKTiiu$.    Cat  gloma  bivalvis,  mutica, 

valvis  lineari-oblongis  canaliculatis,  basi  villis  densis 

involucrata.     Cor.  bivalvis :  valva  interiore  longe 

aristata.  l-andi-a.     [Michtnis.) 

1.  Giganteum.    [Antkoxanthum  GigantenmA 
%  Brembnrbe*     Hillsof  Tenassce  and  Carohna. 
Though  this  genus  has  only  1  stamen,  it  is  placed 
here  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  to  Saccha- 
rumt  from  which  Persoon  has  not  yet  ventured 
,  to  t»eparatt  it, 
LXXVL  CoLLADEA.    F/on  tpicati,  rachis  flexyofa* 
Co/.  2-4^partitus :  laciniis  Bubovau>baM  sinu  (den- 
teque)  distinctis,  2-floruB,     Cor,  2-valvi«,  cal.  bre- 
viorj  mutica  aut  aristata.     (Persoofi,) 


1,  Distachya.     lAmA  of  Miniboaui.     {Cma- 

niiies,) 

2.  Moumiacht/a.     {Trtpjiaodtn  hermaphroditum 
of  Linn.)     See  Persoon 's  Synapsis t  p.  107- 

LXXVH.  ORTiiopoGoy.  Giunm  bifiora,  blvalTis, 
subscqualls,  viilvula  exlcriare  aristata,  vix  miuorc  ; 
interiore  brevius  aristata  v*  matica*  aristis  edentuHs ! 
FioAciiU  dkisimiles,  sessile s,  exterior  majctilus  v.  neu- 
ter, valvula  exieriore  textura  [^Uimsc :  interior  Her* 
maphroditus,  chartaceus.  SqttamuitB  2  hypogyn*. 
SHgniaia  plumosa.  Senicn  -periaaihio  cariilagiQeo 
inclu sum-     (72,  Brown . ) 

All  from  New  Holland.    See 
Brown's  Prtw^romia,  p.  194. 

LXXVIIl.  NittKACHNE*  G/ii«Ki biflora, bivalvis,  val- 
vulis  nervosis,  actttis,  hispida,  corineeis,  subxqua* 
libus,  exteriors  parum  minore,  fructifcna  fnduratis. 
Fiorcs  dissimiles;  exterior  neuter,  biv;ilvis,  valvula 
cxteriore  glumae  subsimili ;  interior  hermaphrodi- 
tus,  hyahuo-membranaceus,  bivalvis,  Sqy amulet  2 
hypogyna?.  Stigmata  plumosa.  Semen  liberum, 
e  perianthio  membranaceo  decedens.    (  R,  Brovoft* ) 

I,   Ahpecuroidea,     New  Hollaod. 
See  Brown's  Prodrowm^  p.  196\ 

LXXIX.  IsACHKE.  Glitma  biflora,  bivalvis,  fcqtia^ 
lis,  imembranacca,  obtuea.  Flvscnli  sequales,  bi- 
valves, chart acei ;  ejrtciior  mascultis ;  interior  fc- 
mineus,  Squam.  2  hyprg.  Stipnafa  plumosa. 
Semen  perianthio  indurato  inclusum.    (R,  BrownA 

1.  Attstralls^     New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Proth'onm%  p.  llXj.  " 

LXXX,  Xeroculoa.  Cluma  biflora,  bi^-alvts,  in. 
a:qua]is,  excavationi  racheos  parallela,  semi-immer- 
sa;  valvula  exteriore  flninorc.  PeriatUhium  uiTum* 
que  exsertum,  b» valve,  muticum,  mcmbranacetim, 
subulatum;  cxlcriiis  masculum,  triandrum  ;  mf^r- 
rim  feroineum,  stylis  2,  basi  connaiis.  Sqitamuki 
nullae  hypogyna;.  .Vc;/ie»  valvula  interiore !  chsr* 
tacei  pe  riant  hi  i  iaclusum.    [R,  Bf^OfifftA 

L  Imhcrhix,  \  Both  from  New  Hoiind.     Sec 

2.  Barhaia,  J      Brown's  Prodrmnm^  p.  196, 
LXXXL  Dimehia*    Florejf  omnes  hermaph.^  ftc«6J« 

les,  spicati,  rachi  inarticulata  persistenti.  Giama^ 
biflora,  bivalvis,  xoriacea,  ba^i  barbata»  valvula 
utraque  naviculari,  interiore  arigusliore.  FhscuU 
inclusi,  hyaltni;  exterior  univalvis,  neuter;  interior 
hermaphroditus,  bivalvis,  valvula  cxteHore  an^ta* 
ta,  interiore  minuttssirria.  Sqtiam.  2  hypogyitie. 
Stigmata  plumosa.  Senien,  cyhndraceum,  valvola 
extcriore  glumes  inclusum.      (R,  Brotvn.) 

1,  Acinacifi/rtnis,   N.  Holland.  7  Brown's  Pro£/. 

2.  Indica,     East  Indies.  J     p.  304. 
LXXXIL  OrmuRUs.     Spica  teres,  articulis  uni- 

iloris,  floribns  excavationibus,  raclieos   immersie* 
Ghnna  biflora,  bivalvis^  valvula  exleriore  cartila- 
ginea  ;  interiore  concava,  membranacea,     Pertan* 
thium  utrumqu^  inclusum,  membranaceum,  oiuti* 
cum:    fx/er/«,?  masculum  vel  neulrum :    inierius 
hermaphroditum,     [R,  Brown.) 
^    1.  Cort^bosa,    [RottboelJia  corymhtmiM,} 
See  Brown's  Prodroinus,  p,  906. 
LXXXni.  Lepturt^.     *S/>ecar  terea,  articuUi  uqU 
Horisi  floribus  eitcavatiooibus   racheoa  immcrsis* 
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Gbima  univatvift  csrtitaginfaT  l-2*dora«  rvdnticnto 
pediccllato  flosculi  accundi  exterioris,  vcl  tcrtii  in- 
temoedii.  Pcfianthia  incluaa,  membratiacea,  miu 
ticat  bivalvia  ;  dtim  bina  ytruoiqae  hennaphrodi- 
ttimy  esteritii  pcdicellatuni;  Squam,  bypog^'nx  2* 
Stigwatii  p1umcisi«     (/?.  Brawn,) 

1.  i?«>mt.   (HoaboeiHarepeM  of  Wm.)  New 
Holland. 
RcUboetiia   itwurvatt^  and  filiformii  prrhapi  be- 
long to  this  ^Dua.     Sec  Browrn'i  /*ro^.  p,  207* 
LXXXTV,   HEMARTtiRiA.    Spica  compiTtsa,  scrai- 
articulata*  articulis  biHcirie.     Glnma  btflora*  biind- 
vif,  valvula  inleriori  inferiorh   rachi  agg I utinatat 
mtperiorU  sohita.    Perlattlhia  incloaa,  hyalina,  mu- 
lien:  rj:.'rriia  univalve,  *icutriirn  :   r«/rri>ff  hcrma- 
phroditum,  bivalve.     Sf^unm,  2  hypog^nat.     57rg- 

/  Comprtma,) 
*Z  )mncf\^i  Island. 

See  i  T,  p.  iW. 

LXXXV.  '  uiiilatcraiis,  inarticu- 

lata«     6V  Lvis,  pubarqualie,  acuta, 

tnembranacea.  Ptrianihttim  inrlunum,  fputicttm, 
iriIloium»  bivalve*  inTertum.  *S/«w.  ^S,  Stigmata 
plumosa.     [R,  Bronm) 

!•  Seiacea    {Hoiihotltm  sdacra  of  Roxburgh*) 

Sre  Brown's  Vrodrftmutf ,  p.  t^>8. 

LiXXXVL  Pextapogov.    illuvia  uni flora,  bivalfis, 

jrqualis,  mutica.    Ptritmthium  pedkcHatum,  bival- 

w ;  ralvula  ejdenor  apicc  5  arista ta,  aricta  iutermc- 


wui^a  Plumosa,     (J 
1 .  Cnmffres.m  (  / 


dia  dissknili  tortili  t  inlfrtdr  mutica.    Stimaia  % 
»esadia,  vttlosa.     Fhres  panictjiati*     (  R  jJrottm. ) 

\,  BillarHkri.     Vaa  DieTi'«<-i/s  Island. 
Thia  plane  is  the   Agrmlix  quadri^da  of  LabiU 

lardiere,  iS^otr.  HalL  u  p*  30.     See  Brown's  Fm- 

drmnuM^  p*  173* 
J  LXXXVII.  S««iRRiA.    Ca/.biv4lvit,  subtrifloruf. 
arisiaius*     Cor,  bivalvis :  valvula  exteriorc  tridc»- 
t  ata  J  in  ter  »o  re  bid  e  n  t  at  a.     (  Jussicu, ) 

1,  drmlea,     Britain*     Petrn^ 

2.  > "    *   ' '  i'TjAflia*     Carinthia  and  Tyn?l. 
S.  halan     Carinthia  and  Tyrol, 
4.  ijfjifvuiu     Carinthia  and  the  Pyre  I  lecg. 

See  Jufisicu,  Genera  Plant amm.  Par,  1789.     Spe- 
cies 1,  3»  are  given  by  Willdenow,  under  CvNO- 

SURCIS* 

Order  III.    Tricyxia. 

LXXXVIII.  CfiAMKRAPiTY9«  Ghwa  biflora,  bivaU 
vis,  valvula  exteriore  minima*  Fhsculi  bt valves  ; 
exterior  masculua,  ralvula  ejtteriore  textura  ititcri- 
uris  glutnaz ;  interior  minor,  chartaceuB,  femitteus. 
Squam*  2  hypogynae.  SiismtUa  plumosa.  JScmen 
perianthio  cartilagineo  incuisum.    B*  Brtmn, 

1 .  Hordeacea,     New  Holland. 
This  genui  ha&  a  very  mat  aiHnity  to  Pamcumf 
particularly  to    Speciea   133,    134,    135*  ^from 
which  it  scarcely  difFer«  but  in  the  number  of 
»tylet.     S<*c  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  19. 


Trtaodrii. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  TRIANDRIA. 


Under  the  class  Tnr ANDRtA,  Pcrsoon  hat  ranked 
the  genera  SYSiniNTHivM,  Galaxia,  and  Fbrra- 
HIA  ;  which,  after  WiUdenow,  we  have  given  under 
tbe  class  MoNADetPiiiA*  The  new  genui  Tigridla, 
which  he  has  also  placed  in  this  class,  will  be  found 
under  Monadelphia. 

The  following  plants  being  triandrous^  might  be 
estpected  in  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
geuexa,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
Ctd»  aod  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

Mo^fOGYNIA* 

Bocrhaavia  esccUa^  re  panda  t  chan'opkylloides^  plum' 
iagia€4i*   G^Mtatri/idum,   Pontederia  Unw^a,    Nar- 


cissus triandruM.  Lauras  triandra,  HtrteUa  iriat^ 
dra,  Tradescantia  mulUfiora,  Fagara  ipino^tai  acu* 
minata.  Some  species  of  Amarajithus*  Juncus  con^ 
giomeraiuSf  cffuimx,     Rivina  Bramliensif* 

DlGYNIA. 

Tripsacum  hemmpkroditum^     Cbenopodium  trian* 
drum.     Some  species  of  Ehrharta,  &c. 

Teioynia. 

hcia  gladiata  {Lion.)     Elatine  'iriandra.     Some 
species  of  Zanthoxylyuzn.     Tillsea  mmcma,     Al&tne 

media f  Sec. 


CLASS  IV.     TETRANDRIA. 


Ordbr  L    Mokogykm* 

Sect*  L     Flowers  Monopftalomy  with  one  Seed^ 
and  Ifijcriar* 

169.  OtOBtiUUitA.  Cal.  communis  imbricatus ;  pro- 
prius  Uibulatus,  infirus.  CorolUdm  labio  supe* 
lioft  2-partiio ;  infcriore  tripartito.  HccqHac.  pa* 
l^ceiun. 


1,  LoHgifoUa.    Madeira.     J?Af»&.  qj^^  j^^ 

iL  Altfpum*     MontpeUter,  at^d  the  woods  and  Tetnodria' 
rodts  of  Valentia  and  Italy.     Sltrub, 

3.  Bisnagarka^    Woods  of  Bisnagur.     Peren, 

4.  Vulgaris.     Hard  parts  of  Europe.     Peren, 

5.  iSpinojsa,     Mountains  of  Granacla.     Peren. 

6.  Cardffolta.    Hu<igary,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Pyr«*nec8,     Peren* 

T.  Nana,    South  of  France  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Shrub,  ^ 
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S.  NHdicaulis*     Vjventei^   Austria,   and    tbe 

mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren* 
9.  OrienialU,     Natolia,     Perm* 
^10.  Unijhlia,     Spain.     Pcren,     [Lamarck*} 

Sbct.  II.     Flowers  M(moptialou$y  with  one  Sc(d^ 
and  Incorporated. 

J  171.  DlPSAcus.    Co/,  comniunis  poly phyllus  :  pro- 
prius  sLipcrus.     Peccpt,  paleaceiim. 

1 .  F alio  num.     South  of  Europe.     Bictk, 

2.  Sylvestris,    France,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many,    Bien, 

S.  Laci/tiatuK     Alaace,  Germany,  and  Camio- 

la.     Biett, 
4.  Pihms.     England,  France,  Germany,  &c. 
Bien, 
J  172.  ScAOinsA.    CfiL  communis  polypbyllus :  pro- 
pHus  duplex  aupenis.     Recept.  paleaceum  &eu  nu* 
dum. 

L  Alpifta,   Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Percfu 
2.  UstuUifa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm* 

8.  Rigida.     Ethiopia.     S/truh, 

4.  Aiienuata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrubs 

5.  Scahra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub. 

6.  Tran^tvanica*     Transylvania.     Ann, 
7*  Si^riaca.     Syria.     Ann* 

$.  Ltucantha.     Hills  of  Narbonne,  and  in  Car- 
niola.     Pereti, 

9.  S^uccifa*  Wet  pastures  of  Europe,    Peren. 

10.  InlcgriJoUa.     Montpellier  and  Switzerland. 
Ann* 

11.  Amptexicmdis,     Ann, 

1 2.  Hiouilis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 3.  Demrretis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Taturica.     Tariary.     Bien. 

15.  Arvcfms,     Meadows  of  Europe,     Peren, 

16.  Uraieusis.     Siberia.     Aftn, 

17-  St/lvatica,     Woods  of  Austria,  Switzerland, 

Germany,  and  Moncpellier,     Peren, 
18*   Gramufttia*     Montpellier. 

19.  ColumUtria.     Dry  and  mountainous  parts  of 
Europe,     Perttt^ 

20.  Pifrtnaica,     Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  and  Sa- 
voy.    Bien, 

21.  Skula*     Sicily.    Ann, 

22.  Ruimfolia,     Tuni^,  about  Cape  Zebibo,  and 
coastti  of  Sicily*     Peren, 

23.  MarHima.     Sicily  and  Montpellier.     Ann, 

24.  Stellata,     Spain*     Ann* 

25.  Proli/era,     Egypt.     Antit 
"26*   Atropitrpiirea,     India  ?     Ann. 
'27,  Af^mtta.     In  the  Eani.     Pcren, 

28.  Indurata,     Africa.     Shrub, 

29.  Africana,     Africa  and  the  East.     ShruL 
1^0,  MonMpclicnHf*     Montpellier.     Bien. 

31.  Pumila,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren, 

$^.   Crettca,     Candia.     Shrub, 

S3.  Urmmiffdia,     Sicily.     Shrub, 

34.  Graminifolia,    Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 

the  hilbof  Barbary.     Peren, 
55*  Ltfrafa*     Dardanelles. 
36.  Palatstina,     Palestine.     Perm. 


37.  lietensis.    Rocky  pirts  about  Isetettsis  in  Si- 
beria. 

38.  Ucranica.     Ukraine. 

39.  Ochrokuca,      Dry  meadows  of  GennaoT* 
Bim* 

40.  Papposa,     Candia,     Ann* 

41.  Pterocephala,     Greece?     Shrub, 

*42,  Lucida,  Azores  Isles,  Peren,   {HarL  Kew.} 
•43.  Cancajiea,   Mount  Caucasus.    Peren,    (Sim, 

Bof,  Mag.  SB6,) 
•44,  CorniculiUa.     In  the  Bannat^ 

and  Transylvania, 
♦45.  Longifolia*  Hills  of  Marmora, 

•  46,  Canescenjt.     Hungary,  Bohe- 

mia, and  Germany. 
•47.  Bamika,     In  the  Bannat  at 

Ciklova. 
♦48.  Parvi/i4jra*     Algiers, 

•  49.  Dnucoides,     HiSs  of  Algiers. 
•50,  Graftdi/lora^   Fields  of  Barb ary,  J^F/br 

•  51.   Urccoma,    Shores  of  Barbary.  J  iant, 

•  5^.   Tt/fnentasa.     Mountains  of  Va-'l 

lentia.     Peren,  I  CavaniHes 

•  53,  SojcaliUs,     Fissures  of  rocks  in  T  Iconei^  &c» 

Valcnlia.     Ann,  J 

•54.  Lucida*     Woods  of  Daupbiny.     {^Vitlarw.) 


See  Waldst. 
and  Kitaib. 
Plant,  liar. 
Hung. 

"ISee  Des- 
(  fontaines, 
AU 


173.   Knautia.     Cat.  commums  oblongus  simptext 
quinqueflorus  ;  propri us  simplex,  superus.     Coratf^ 
lukc  irregulares.     Recepi,  nudum. 
1«  Ortentalis*     In  the  East.     Ann* 
2.  Propontica.     In  the  East-     Bien* 
S,  Pakstina*     Palestine,     Ann, 
4.  Piumosa.     East.     Ann* 
17  K  Allionia.     Cal*  communis  oblongus,  simpleit 
triflorus  ;  proprius  obaoletus,  superus.     CoroilUl^ 
irregulares.     Receptacttlum  nudum, 

K  Vioiiicea,     Cumana  in  South  America. 
2.  Incarnaia,     Rocks  and  sandy  places  ia  Cu» 
mana  and  Peru*     Ann, 


Sect.  III.     Flowers  Monapdalou$,  with  four 

Seeds. 

ISS,  Mattuschkea.     Cal*  4-partit.     Cor.  infundl* 
bulif.  4-fid.     Sem*  4»  nuda. 

1.  Hirwta*     Sandy  and  wet  parts  of  Guiana. 
Ann* 


Sect.  IV.  Plotters  Monopctalousy  with  one  Fruit 
Vessel,  and  Inferior* 

203,  FrROSTJiiA.  CaL  minimus  sub  4*  den  tat  us. 
Cor.  campanulat.  5-fida,  fauce  tomentosa.  I>rm* 
pa  pyriformis  infera,  8-«triata.  I^ltces  8,  mono- 
spcrm^c. 

1.  Salicifolia.     Island  of  Mauritius,     Shrubs 
202.  My<>nima.     Cal,  minimus   subintegcr.      Car,- 

4' partita    tubo   brevi*      Drupa   nuce   4-locu].    4- 

sperma. 

*    1.  Obovata,     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub* 

2.  Lanceolaia.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub* 
201.  Petitia.      CaL   4-dentatus  iuferus.     Cor.  4- 

partita,     Drupa  »uce  2'loculiri. 
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L  Domingemis,    Woody  pails  of  St  Domttigo. 
Shntk, 
210.  AQtAHTi*,     Ctf/- campanuUiufc    Cor.  rouu  : 
lacioii«  lincanbu&.     Bacca  polysperxna. 

1.  Acukata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2,  ASicrophjf^,     St  Domingo.     Shrub, 

190.  Raussca.  CaL  ^-phyliui*     C^r.  campanulata 
4>>lKla  infen.     Bacca  4^ngularis  polysprnna. 
\^  Simpfcjt,     Island  of  Mauritius*     Skrub, 

fl09l  CALLiCARPJi.   Co^4-fidui.  Cor.  4*-fida.  J?«fca 
4'jperma« 

1.  Afntricana,     Carolina  and  Virginia*    Shrub* 

2.  Catia,     Malabar  and  Cochincbina.    Shrub. 
S*   lAnata,     India.     Shrub, 

♦,  Macraph^ih^     India.     Shrub, 

5*  Fcrrugincn.     Jamaica.     Shmb*. 

€L  IletkuUUa.     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

7.  Loftgi/ofia.     Malacca.     Shrub* 

S.  Inte^rifolia*     Woody  parta  of  CartfiagetnL 

S*    Viiima*     East  Indie*?     Shrub* 
10.  Japan ka,     Japan.     Shrub, 
♦IL  Gtcbj/iora*     Grove*  of  Chinch ao.     Shrub, 

•  12.   Cordi folia.     Groves  of  Munna.     Shrub* 

See  //or,  Pcruv*  i.  p.  ■19. 

•  IS,  Pedunculata,     New  Holland.!  Brown *sPro- 

•  ll-.  Adenaiithera,    New  Holland.)  t/row,  p. 512» 
9Q6.  Wallenia,     C^/.    4-fidu3  inferus.     C'/i*.   tu- 

biilosa  4-fid3.     B4tcca,     l-spcrma. 

I,  Laurtfoih*  Jamaica  and  Hispaniota*   Shrub* 
911.  WiTliERlNolA.      Cor.  6ubcampanulata  :  tubo 
quadrigibbo.     CaL  miotmus,  obsolete  4*dcntatus. 
Ptrkarp*  2-loculare. 

K  Sidanacm.     South  America.     Peren. 
S05.  ^GfPitiLA.      C^.    4  denutus.     Cor.    4>-6da. 
-iSlJgp^  aemibifidus.  Bacca  2  lacul.  loculis,  2'Bpermi3. 
].  MariittkeimM.     Borders   of    woods    \m    the 

I  Bland  o(  Martinique.     Shrub, 
%  Ehtta*     Wen  Indies.     Shrub. 
%  Nttxifi.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shnib. 

4.  3^1Ut}sa,     Dry  fields  of  Cayenne.     Shrub* 

5.  ArbortjtcenM.     Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Gui- 
ana.    Shrub. 

f^.  Larrh.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
7*  Fotivia.     Jamaica.     ShruH. 
S.   Trifitit.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
•  9.  Muliiflora*     Banks  of  rivers  in  Peru*  {Fhr. 
Pcruv.) 
ITO,  CKPirAL4NTHCs.     Co/.  commuiiis  0 ;  proprius 
superui,  tnfundibuli^rmis.     RecepL  globo8um,pi- 
loiom.     Caps.  4^1ocuL  noQ  dehtM:ent.     Sem,  solj- 
Urta. 

J     n-*f^^*f^iis^     North  America.     Shrub* 
015.  i  11.     CaL  5-fid.     Cor,  infuodibulif. 

"fiace  Muo.a.     CapMula*  1-Iocul.  di^perma. 

L  Cirrhfisa*  Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.  Shrub. 
2^  SropAM\.      CaL  4-partitu?.       Cor.   4 -partita 
TDiata.     Caps.  $4ocularttf  2-valvisy  polysperma. 
I.  DuifU*     Jamaica.     Cura9oa.     Ann, 
2*  Procumbens,     Warmer   parts   of  America. 

Ann* 
^.  Arbor f a.     Capeof  Good  Hope.     ShruL 
'  i    Dutciji.     New  Holland.     ( Brown's  Prodr* 
p.  443.) 
^rpecies  3.  probably  bdoogi  to  another  genus* 


I  284,  Centuncitlub*  Cal.  4-fidus.  Cor*  4.fida» 
patens.  SlamiiM  brevia.  Capi,  l4ocu]ariS|  cir- 
cumscis'^a-, 

I  Moist  heaths  of  England,  Italyt 

.and  Sweden.     Ann, 
^  2.  Lattvcoiaius*    Wet  parts  of  Carolina.    Ann* 

( Michau^. ) 
♦  S.   Pentaudrm^  the  Auagaliu pumila  of  Swartz. 
New  Holland.     IBrunm^  p.  4-27.) 
%  2?2.  Planta€K>.     Cm.  4-fidus*     Cor.  4-fida :  lim- 
bo refiexo.     Stamina  longisstma.     Caps.  24ocula- 
riS|  circumscissa. 

1,  Major.  Europe  and  Japan  on  the  road  sides. 

Peren* 
2*  Crassa^  or  Critpa*  South  of  Europe  ?  Per  en* 
9.  Axiaiica.     China  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
4.  Maxima,  or  CucuUaia  of  Persoon.     Siberia. 

Per  en. 
5*  Media*    Barren  past  a  res  of  Europe.    Peren* 

6.  Firj^inica*     Virginia.     Ann. 

7.  Alhmma*     Italy.     Peren, 

8w  Lanceoiaia.     Barren   (ields   of  Europe  and 

North  America.     Peren. 
9.  Capemis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  LagopuM*    South  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal. 
Peren. 

11.  Lusiianica.     Spain.     Peren, 

12.  Pufagouica,     Banks  of  the  Champion  River 
in  Patagonia,     Ann* 

13.  Albicaths,   Dry  parts  of  Spain  and  Nai  bonne. 
Peren* 

14.  IJirsuia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  Alpina*    Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria.    Peren, 

16.  Beflardi,     Spain,  ltaly»  and  the  dry  parts 
near  Tunis,     Ann. 

17.  Cretica.     Candia.     Ann* 

18.  Batbaia.     Terra  del  Fuc'go,     Peren, 

19.  Maritima*    Sea  shores  of  Europe  and  North 
America,     Peren, 

20.  Subulata^  or   THquetra,     Sandy  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.     Peren, 

21.  Recnrmta*    South  of  Europe,  and  the  East. 
Ann* 

22.  Macrorhiza,    Road  sides  near  Tunis.   Peren. 

23.  Serrarta.     Italy  and  Morocco.     Peren* 

24.  Coronopus*     Europe,     j4«is. 

2.5.  Loejim^ii.     Hills  of  Spain,     i4«;i, 

26.  CurnuU,     Peren. 

27.  Amplexicauiu.     Spain,     ^^m/i. 

28.  Ps^Uium*     South  of  Europe,     jlnff* 

29.  Squarrosa^  or  Mgypliaea.     Egypt,     .'(ww. 
SO,  Indica,     Egypt,  and  about  Acitracan.    Ann. 

31,  Pumila*     South  of  Europe.     Ann* 

32,  Cunops*    Provencci  Italy,  and  Siberia.    Shr. 

33,  A/^fl»  Sicily  and  Barbary.     Shrtth* 

•  34.  Corda ia*     Ken  t  uc  ky .     ( Micha  ujc. ) 

*  35.  Sinuata,     Mauritius.     (Lamarck,///?/^,) 

♦  .*J6,    Vagfuata*  Morocco.   ( Vent.  Jard,  de  Ce/s. ) 

•  37-  Australis.  Buenos  Ayrts.  7  Lamarck,  JUu^t* 
•SBr  TomeniOMa*  Monte  Video.  J  p.  339>  340. 

♦  39,  Fillosa*     ( Roth.  CaL  ii.  p.  1 1^ 

♦  40.  Pilosa*     Spain  ?     ( Roth.  Cat.  ii.  p.  11.) 
•41.  Nutans,     In  Malaga,  Spain.    (Poir,  Encyc* 

p,  381.)  ,  ^ 


Tttnndria, 


J'efrandr[A« 
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•42.  jirgt-Hitm.    Bstbary 
{Drxfoiti.) 


BOTANY. 

and  South  of  France. 


Mount  ViitoireT  g^  j^j^^ 

1= 


sn. 


•  iS,    y id  or  talis, 

near  Aix.  ■   j^ 

*  4^K  GVflriVw-     Hills  of  Barbary.    fr^^*  P" 

•  45.  Tnterrupta.  North  America.^ 
^46.  Ciiiata.  Barbary.  {DesfonL) 
**  47.  Hftmoia^  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    {Lamarck.) 

*  48.  Miffjsnros*  Monte  Video.  (LamarcL) 
*^  ^9,  Lunends*  Hills  of  Lima.  (Ft,  Peruv*) 
^  5(k  Mkrof^pliala*     India,       7 

•  51.   FtlHlina^    Italy,  Celdbrla.  f  Sec  Poir.  Enc^, 

•  52.  GlcfHtrala,     I'tineHffv*,      J 

*  53.  Ptfgmeta.     (Lamarck A 

*54.  Scorzoncnrfolia*     In  tne  East.  (Lain^rcit.) 
•55.  Srirpoides,    Spain?     {Po'tr.  Enct^c) 
•56.  //i7;jV/«/^.  Sandy  parts  of  ChiU*  (F/.  Pm/r.) 
•57.   Gramvua*     South  of  France.     {Lamarck.) 
♦58,    Aioprcttrauks.     Barbary.     {Liimarcl\) 

•  59.  Sen  era.     Hills  of  Tarma*   1  jni       p 

*  60.   Coffoctta.  ^  Hills  of  Tarma.  |  ^''^''"  ^' '^'^^' 
♦6L   A*hiaia,    Mcr\dows  of  the  lllinoifi.  (Mich,) 

♦  62,  PhiHppica,     St  Cruz,  the  Philippine  Isles. 
Ann,     {  Cti  vanilleu ) 

About  Mogadore. 

Barbary.     ( DexfonL  ) 

Canary  IsltfS.    (Poir.  Encyc.) 
Mountains  near  Creneva.  (Foir. 


'63. 


Siricta 

*  64.  Parviflora^ 

*  65.  Arbore.fcens. 
*66 


,  iienevert^is. 
EncifC.) 
♦67.  Ftfna. 
♦68.  Z)e6*7/^, 
Sp.  67 — 70.  from 


^QQ.  Hiapida, 
*  70t  Carnosa, 
New  Holland.     See  Brown'a 
Prodromusp  p.  424, 
2! 3.  PoLYPHEMiM.     <^V?/.  4-phylIuii.     Cor.  4-fida, 
jotfita  :  lobis  obcordatii.    Caps,  comprestia*  emar- 
gini^ta,  bilocnlari% 

1.  PiOcumhtns\    Carollnai  Virgin^*     AtiH^ 
220.  BuoDLEJA.    Cith  4-(idu3i.    Cor.  4-fida.  Stmniua 
,  ex  iucisurisi.    Caps,  ^-siilca,  2*]0cularie»  polysperina. 
I.  Americana.     Banks  of  rivers  and  toncitts  in 

the  Caribbees,     Shmb. 
'J.  Occidentalism     America.     Shrui}. 

3.  Globosa.     Wet  parts  of  Chili.     ShruL 

4.  Sahifolia^     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Shrub, 
[}.  Mamgascariefuis.     Madagascar*     Shmb. 

6.  SaiicifoUff.     Bonaria?     ShruL 

7.  Diverii/olia,     Java.     Sltruh, 

8.  Virgaia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9.  Jncompta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  10.  Irtcana,     Banks  of  Peru. 
"^  n .  CorJiK^ta^  Growing  corns  in  Chan- 
cay. 

*  12.  iJffusa,     Sides  of  6eldi  in  Peru.     p.  5*/, 

*  13.   Picala,     Dry  phrts  of  Munna. 
J  221.  ExACUM*    Cal.  4  pbyllus.    Cor.  4fida  :  tubo 

globoso.     CW/hf.  2>&uka»  24oculan9»  poly«pernia» 
apice  dehisccns. 

1.  Vifcosum,     Canary  Islands.     Pitren. 

2.  PfHunculaiym.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  AibcHS.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ^nn. 
4*  Aureum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    ^n/t* 

5.  SejsiL;,     Ceylon.     Ann. 

6.  Citrdalum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    i<?iii, 
7-  Pmnciatnm.     India. 

&.  Qmadranguhn,    Dry  parts  of  Lim»^ 


Shrub. 
Shrub* 

See  Ffer. 

^Peruv.  I, 

n*2. 


9i  Guianense,     Cayenne,     ^itn* 
JO.  Dtffitsttm,     East  Indies,     ^nn. 
1 1.  Tentijfoliutn,    Wei  meadows  of  Cayenne  and 

Guiana.     Ann. 
12  FiUJhrme.   Wet  mtadows  of  Germany,  Den* 

niark,  England*  and  France.     Ann, 
IS*  Aphtfllttm,     Woods  and  damp  meadows  of 

Martmtqne.      Ann* 

14.  HHcroclitum*     Fields  of  Malabar*     Ann. 

15.  SpicatHvu     Banks  of  rivers  of  Cayenne  and 
Guiana.     Ann. 

16.  Ramosum.     Banks  of  rivers  and  woods  of 
Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Ann^ 

17.  ycriicilhtnm.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

18.  HtfUOpi/olium.     Ea^t  Indies. 

There  are  aUo  several  unpublished'specte«  of  Er» 
ActJM  from  the  East  Indies.     See  the  new  ge- 
nus Seojca. 
212.  Myhmecia.      CaL  companulatus   5  dentatut. 
Cor,  tubulosa  ;  fauce  inflala*     GlanduL  5f  gcrmi- 
nia  basin  cingentes,     Capi.  2-locul,  2-valv.  pol^* 
sperma. 

1,  Scandms,     Woods   and  banlu  of  rivers  in 
Guiana.     Shrub. 
214.  Labatra.     CaL  4*phyllu3  inferus.     Cor,  snb- 
campanulata,  4-hda ;  Lucmix  2,  minutix  in  divi- 
suris  corullac.    Cfi/w.  4  locul,     5e«j.  soUtaria. 

1.  Suilijhra*  Fectile  moimtains  of  Hispaniola. 
Shrub. 

2.  Pedunctdata.    Woods  of  Guiana. 

218.  PbNjEa.  Cal  2-phyllus.  Cor,  campanulata^ 
Sltflus  4'anguUria.  Caps,  tetragonal  44ocukriB, 
8-5perma, 

L  SarcQColla,     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 
2-  Mucronafa.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

3.  Marginata,     Rivers  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  Lateriflora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.  Tomentom,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub. 

6.  Fucata.     Mountains  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shndb, 

7.  Squamosa,     Ethiopia.     Shrub, 

8.  Fndfcidom.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skruk, 

9.  M^rloides,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ShruBm 

219.  Bl.t.hia.  CaiL  4-partitu8.  Cor.  4-tida.  St  am* 
rectrpiaculo  inserta.  Caps,  4-luculans,  polyspcrma* 

1.  Ericoidcs,  6.  Muscosa. 

2.  Scabra.  ?•  Pusif/a, 

3.  Famcuiata,  8.  Glabflla* 

4.  Ariicuiata.  9*  CUiarU* 
6,  Purpurea, 

All  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

SfiCT.  V.     Flowcr$  MonopctahuSf  with  one  Setd 
Vessel^  and  Superior, 

200.  CiiOMELiA.  Cai,  4-partitus.  Cor,  hyjpocra* 
tcriformia,  4-p9rtita.  Drum  infera  nuce  S-locala* 
ri.     St  tg  mat  a  2«  cra^siuscuU. 

1.  Spift6sa,     Carthagena,  at   the    foot   of  th^ 
mountains  of  La  Popa. 
204.  CusNtNGUAMiA,     Thi  Melakba  of  Per^Qon. 
Cal,  4-dentatu»,     Cor.  iufundjbuhf.  4<tid,     Drt^ 
pCf  infera  mice  24ocul*  stylus  2-fid» 
3 
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Guianai.     Shrub* 

Isles  of  France  and  Bourbom 


It  Sarmentota, 
2.   VcrficiUata, 

19^  ScoLosAHTBus.  CaL  4-Bdm.  Cor,  tubiilo«a, 
limbo  rcvoluto.     Drupa  monutpenna. 

1.    Vrr^^icaior.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz,     Skmh, 

195.  Pa%*etta.  Cor.  I^pctaU,  iiifundibuliformis, 
tupera.     i^igma  curvum.     Bacca  2'&perma« 

1.  Indica,     India.     Shrub* 

2.  ViUma,     Arabia  Fclijc^     ^hrub. 

S,  hongiflora,     Arabia  Felm.     Shrnb. 
4.  Cqfi-a,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Shrub, 
B*  Peniandra.     West  Indies,     Shrub, 

•  6.  Amplexkauiis*     East  Indies^     ( Persoon^  p* 

13L) 
194.  IxoRA.     Cor,  l-petahy  infundibulif.  longa  sa* 
pera*     Siandna  supra  faucem*     Bacca  i-sperma* 

1,  Cotcinea,     India*     Shrub* 

2.  Patvi flora.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
S«  Albal     India*     ShmL 

4,  Americana-     Janiaica.     Shrub, 
5*  Fasciculata,     Jamaica.     Shrttb* 
6w  MnltiftoriL     Jamaica.     Shrub, 
*7,  Pavetta*     India,     Miw/rrwj,  t.  78.) 
•8.   TernifaUa.     New  hpaln.     {Cavanilles.) 
The  Lonicera  Cor^mbosa  of  Linn,  is  perhapa  of 
this  gtnus.     The  limits  between  this  genus  and 
the  preceding  one,  Pa  vetta,  are  not  sufficiently 
diitiQct.     Thty  are  united  by  Lamarck,  lUust, 
Oen*  p.  285,  See  Per&oon'»  Synopsis^  i.  p.  ISL 
198.  Petksia.        Cor.     1-petala    iufundibulifornais. 
Stigma  bifidura,     Bacca  poly&perma* 

1.  Stipuiaris,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Carnea,     Island  of  Namoka.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomenioaa.     Woody  parts  of  Carthagcnt. 
19s.  CATtisfteA,     Cor.  l-petala*  infundibulif.  longis- 

skna*  supcra.     Stamina  \n\rsL  faucem,     Bacca  ^&* 
lysperm^,  bilocularis, 

1.  Spinosa.   Island  of  New  Providencep  and  the 

other  Bahama  Islands.    Shrub. 
%  Parmftora*     Jamaica.     Shrub* 
191.  FaoiucHiA.     Qi/.  superus,   4-dentatuft.     Ct^, 
tubulo&a.     Bacca  I-eperma  exsucca.     Semen  aiil* 
lAlum, 

1.  PimicuUUa.     Island  of  Trinidid.     Shrub. 
199*  Hoffmann! A-     Cal,  ^-Jenutus,     Cor.  hypo- 
Cfatcrif,  4-partita..     Filam.  0. .  Bacca   bilocuiaris 
polysperma  infera. 

1.  Peduncutaia.    Jamaica.     Ptr€u. 

196.  Ernodia.  Cor*  1  petala  hypocrateriformis. 
CaL  4^partitu9.  Bacca  2-locuUns. ,  Scm,  iolita- 
na. 

1.  UitoraUs,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

•  S.  Pungtns,     South  America.     (^Lamarck.) 
Tbe  species  of  this  and  the   following  genus  may 

perhaps  be  tnciuded  in  the  genus  IxoRA  or  Pa- 
VKTTA*     See  Persoon's  St^op^is^  p.  13L 

197.  StD£ROD£NDRuja.  Cor.  Lpetala,  bypocraten- 
formis.  CaL  4  dentatus.  Bacca  dicocca,  24ocul. 
S€m,  solitana. 

L  Ttiflarum.     Mountains  of  Martinique  and 
Montserrat.    Shrub. 
5507.  Coccot:vpsiLUM-  CaL  4«partitus  superus.  Cor. 
tnfundibuliformis.     Bacca  io^u  ^-locularis  poly- 
pperma.     Sti^lus  semibifidiis, 
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1.  Repens*     Mountains  of  Janraica.     Peren.        CUt»  fV. 

2.  Unifiorum.     Island  of  Manntius.     ShniL       Tetrandria, 

3.  Btflcnm.     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub, 
•  4*  CondaUa.     Groves  of  Peru, 
•5,  Lanctolalmu     Groves  of  Peru. 
•6.  Scuilt. 

^  7.  Obovaiunu  GroVes  of  the  Andes  at  the  moun- 
tain Chinchas* 

Sp.  4—7.  ace  Flor.  Peruv.  i.  p.  54. 
206.  MiTCHELLA.     Cor.  I -petals,  superz,  btnae  ei* 
dem  gcrmini.     Sii&ma  4.    Bacca  bifida*  4*sperma. 

1.  Repeng^C^ToliM,  Maryland-,  Virginia.  Shrub. 
176.  HEDYOTta,      Ccr,    1-petala  infundibuhformis. 

Caps.  S!4ocularis,  polysperma,  infera. 
L  Fruikosa.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

2.  Racemosa.     East  Indies. 

5.  Aurkularia.     Ceylon,     Pertn. 
4*  Hispida.     China. 
5*  Mtmiima^     East  Indiest 

6.  PumUa.     Tranaucbar.     Ann. 
7*  IHffusa.     East  indies. 

8.  iierbacea.     Ceylon. 

9.  Gramnifolia.     East  Indies.     Perm. 

10.  Firgaia.     Guinea.      Peren. 

11.  Rupestris.     Rocky  parts  of  the  sea  shores 
in  the  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

•  12.  Setoia.     In  the  Andes  at  Tarma.     .Shrub, 

•  13*  Juniperifoiia.     Tarma  and  Canta.      Shrub, 
•14,   Thifmifolia.     Tarma  and  Canta.     Shrub. 

•  15.  Filijhrttm.     In  the  Andes. 

•  16.  Confcria.  Mts.  of  Canta  and  Tarma.  Shrub. 
Species  12 — 1(),  see  Fhr.  Peruv.  i.  p.  5^, 

240.  Oldenlanoia.  Cor.  tetrapetala.  Col.  4-par- 
titus,  superus.  Caps,  24ocularis,  infera,  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  VeniciUaia.     Amboyna*  Jamaica. 

2.  Digt/na.     Tranquebar,  in   the  fields  in  the 
rainy  season.     Ann, 

3.  Trinerpia.     India. 

4.  Bepresmi,     East  Indies. 
.5.  Captfms.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Uniflora.     Virginia  and  Jamaica,  in  watery 
parts. 

7.  Bifhra.     India.     Ann. 

8.  Peniandra.     Tranquebar.    Ann^ 

9.  Vmbeliata.     India,     Peren. 

10.  Corynbosa.     South  America.     Anti, 

11.  Hirsuia.     Java. 

12.  Debilix.    Isl.  of  Tongataboo,  IVific  Ocean. 

13.  Fcetida.     Island  of  1  ongataboo. 

•  14.  Qlomerata.     Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

[Mkhaux.) 
Cavanilles^  in  his  Icones^  8cc.  vol.  vi,,  has  described, 
under  the  genus  Heydyojis,  several  new  species 
of  this  genus,  as  he   is  of  opinion,  along  with 
Lamarck  and  Schreber,  that  there  is  little  orn« 
difference  between  the  two  genera.     See  Per- 
soon's Sj/nopsisy  V,  i.  p.  146. 
181.  Hydrophylax.      Coa    l-petala,  infimdibuU- 
formis.     Col,  quadripartltua.     Caps,  angulata,  2- 
local,  dissepimento  transverso.     Senuna  solitaria. 
1.     Maritima.     Sande  of  India.     Peren. 
216,  Manbttia.     CaL   8*phyUu8  superus.      Car. 
4-fida.     Caps,  infera  2-valvis  unilocularis.     Sent. 
imbrtcata  orbiculata,  seminulo  centrali.     (Siam. 
Q 
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Teiraiidlria, 


4,  5.     Plants  vohibilcs  ant  icandentes.      Per* 
smn,) 

K  RccUnata,     Mexico.     Ann, 

2.  Lyghiitm,     Jamaica,     Shrub* 

3.  Coccinea,     Guiaua,     Shrub* 
Pictfh     Guiana.     ShrpA* 


5.  Lanccohtta, 

*6.  Umbdiata. 

•7,  MfUahiiis. 

•8.  Acutijlora. 

183.  Carpmalea. 


High  mt«*  of  Hddle,  Shrub* 
Grovet  of  Munna.l    See  Flor* 
>PcntvA,p, 
Groves  of  Peru,     J  5S, 
Cor.    1-petala   i nfundib aliform, 
intuB  htrta.     Cah  l-fidus  :  laciiiis  spathulatis  sca- 
riasii.     Caps,  S-locularis  2-valvis  polysperma- 
1.  Corymbom,     Madagascar,     Shrtib, 
217*  Bellahdia»  or  ToNTANEA  of  Perioon*     CaL 
4 'fid.  super.    Cor.  4<-fida.    Ned*  margo  4.1ob*  sty- 
ium  cingens.    Caps,  44ocul,2-parttbili8  polyaperma. 
1,   iiepens,  Woodsof  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Per, 
J  225.   Sanocisohba.     Gi/.  2-phyUua  inferus.    Cor* 
siipera.     Germen  inter  calycem  corollamque. 

1.  Officinalis*  Dry  meadowa  of  Europe.  Peren* 

2.  Media,     Canada.     Peren* 

3.  Canadensis,     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren, 

•  4.  Moffrilnmca*     In   the   hedges  of  Algiers. 

{Desfont.) 

Sect.  VL    Flowers  Mompetahus^  Inferior^  two 
Capsules  united  each  tvtih  one  CtlL 

184,  Houston  I  A.   Cor*  1-petala,  i  nfundib  ulif.  Caps. 
24ocu1ans  2-spernia,  supera. 

1.  Carrulca,     Virginia.     Peren, 

2.  Longijidia*     North  America.     Peren, 

3.  Purpurea.     Virginia. 

*  4.  Serpt/lUfoUa*     At  the  rivulets  in  the  moun* 

tains  of  Carolina.     Peren. 
*5.  Rotumlifoiia,    Florida- 
•6.  Anguslijhlia.     Florida. 
*7*  Coccinea*     Mexico.     (Andrew's  Rep,^ 
See  Michaux,  Flor,  Bon  Amer*  u  p.  85- 


Sect,  VII.   Flowers  MonopHalous^  Superior y  iwo 
Capsules  united^  each  with  one  Cell.    Stellated, 

%  187.  RuBlA.     Cor^  1-petaIa,  campanulata.     Bac- 
cm  2,  monosperraac. 

1.  Tinctorunu   Montpellier  and  the  meadows  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Danube.    Peren* 

2.  Chilensis,     Chili.  Peren, 

3.  Percgrina.      S.   of  England,    Rusftia»   and 
Mountains  of  France.     Peren, 

4.  Lucida.     France  and  Majorca,     Shrub* 
5*  Fruiicosa.     TenenfTe.     Shrub* 

6,  Anguslifolia,     Minorca. 

7.  Cordifolia.    Majorca,  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
Siberia,  China,  Japan.     Peren* 

•8.  Acalictdata*    Madras.     Peren*     (Stam.  5.) 

(CavanillrsA 
*  9*  Brownei    Carolina  (the  Falantia  Hypocar* 
pia  of  Linn. ) 
4  185.  Galium.     Cor.  1-petaIa,  plana,  ^em.  2*aub« 
rotunda. 
1.  RtUnmdes*  Southof  Europe,  Siberia.  Perm* 


2.  PoJusirt*  Muddy  rirdletrof  Etmspe.  Peren* 
S.   Trifidu>tK     Denmark  and  Canada. 
4t  Fntiicoxnm*     Candia,     Shrf^. 

5.  MoyUantum*  Germ.  France,  and  Eng,  Ptrefim 

6,  Tinclorium.     North  America.     Pereiu 
^-   Cdpense,     Cape  of  Good  Hop«, 
8.   Mucrnnnlnm*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
9*  Expansum*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10*  Asperum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1 ,  Glabrum*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12,  Austriacum.     Rocks   of  Saxony,  Austriai  1 
France,  and  Candia.     Peren. 

13,  Bocconi  or  Scabrum  of  Fcr^oon,     Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  Italy* 

14.  Fiscosnrrt,     Mountains  near  Tunis.     Ann^ 

15.  Saxatilc*     Spaih,   Italy,   and  nioantaina  of 
Switzerland.     Peren . 

16.  Temie,    Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 
il*  Jussiei,    Mts*  of  Dauphiny  and  Savoy.    Per* 

18.  Ptfrenaiaivu     In  the  Pyrenees.     Peren, 

19.  MinHtmn,     Russia.     Peren* 

20.  Pimllum,  Engl,  and  mts.  in  Provence.   Per, 

21.  Scabrnm,     Austria.     Peren, 

22.  Veruni,     Europe.     Peren, 

23.  Moliugo.  Middle  regions  of  Europe.   Peren* 

24.  Stfhaiicttm.    Germany  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren, 

25.  Lmifolium,     South  of  Europe.     Peren* 

26.  Ri^um*    Peren* 

27.  Arufkitum*  Baldo.     Peren* 

28.  HierasoltfmiJamim*     Palestine. 

29.  Pmchale*    About  Constantinople. 

30.  Glaucnm*     Tartary,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
-^France,  Germany,  and  Siberia.     Peren* 

51.  pHrpurenm*  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerlaod* 

32.  Rubrum*    France,  Italy,  and  the  Palatinate* 

33.  Mcgoiospemmm.     Mont  Cenis. 

34.  Spurium.  ZVJt*or«e  of  Smith.   Europe.   Ann^ 

35.  Harc^nicum*  Woody  mountains  of  Germany* 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace*     Peren, 

36.  Uliginosum,     Barren  watery  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren. 

37.  Boreak,     Meadows  of  Europe.     Peren* 

38.  Rotundifolium,     Woody  mountains  of  Ger* 
many,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Japan.  Peren* 

39.  Bcrmudianunu    Virginea. 

40.  Ericoides*   ,  Monte  Video* 

41.  Hirium,     Monte  Video. 

42.  Ruthenicum,     Lower  Wolga*     Peren* 
43-  Aparinc*  Europe.     Ann. 

44.  Aparinoides*     Shady  places  of  Arabia* 

45.  Albnm*     Smyrna. 

46.  Microcarpum,     Dry  mountains  about  Tuni^ 
rarely  met  with  in  Spain. 

47.  Farisiennc.     AngUcum  of  Smith.     Kngland 
and  France.     Ann* 

48.  Pilosnm.     North  America.     Peren* 

49.  Maritimnm*     In  the  East*  Montpellier  and 
the  Pyrenees. 

50.  Grmcnm,     Rocky  parts  in  Candia.     Shrub* 

*  51*  Erectum.    G,  PravtHciale  oi  h^tmi^k.    Bri- 

tain, France,  Germany.     Peren* 
*52,  Crttciatum*     France  and  Britain.     Peren^ 

*  53.  Articulatutn,    In  the  East. 

•54.  Putnilum*     France  and  Italy.    (Fl*  Franc*) 
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Claw  rv.  i.  Japonic^.    Japan*     Shrttb, 

Tetrandri*.  353,  MoNETiA,    CaL  4-fiduB.     Con  i-petaU. 

€a  2  lociiL  loculis  l-spcrmts. 

1.  Barlerioides*  India  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Shrub, 

2.  Diacantka,     India,     Shrub, 
iSO*  Samara.   C/i/,  4  part  it  lis*    Con  4-petala,   i9/a- 

mina  basi-petali  immeraa.     Sdgma  mfaDdibuli for- 
me,    Drupa  l-«penna, 

1.  Lmta.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
%  Coriacea-     Jamaica,     Shrub, 

3.  Pentandra,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub* 

4.  Floribundti*   In  Cayenne  and  Gurana.    Shrub, 
232.  Hartogia*     Petala  4  patentia.     Cfl/.  5*fidu8 

Dnipa  ovata*     Nttce  2-Bperma. 

1.  Capensis.     Woods   at   the   Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub, 
This  might  perhaps  be  considered  a  species  of  2tfy- 
ginda^ 
247.  CuRJisiA.     CaL  4.part.     Petnin  4.      Drupa 
supera  subrotunda  succulenta :   Nuce  4-5-locul. 
1.  Fa^nea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
231.  F'OAitA.    CaL  4^fidus.    Cor. •4-petala.     Caps, 
2-valvi3,  monosperma. 

1,  Triph^lh,     PhiJippine  islands.     Shrub, 

2,  Evodia*     Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebri- 
des.     Shrub, 

5.  Pterota^     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

4,  Piperita,     Japan.     Shrub, 

5,  Tragodcs,     Amei-ica.     Shrub, 
6*  Znnihoxi/ioides.    Senegal  and  Guinea,    Shrub, 

7.  Ilorrida,     Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Capensis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub, 

9.  Armata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrah, 

10.  Avicenno!.     China,     Shrubs 

1 1.  Octandria,     Curasao.     Shrub. 

12.  Elaphrium.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 
Species  11  and  12  belong,  perhaps  to  a  distinct 

genus.     See  Peraoon^s  Si^nopsis,  p,  144,  145. 
237*  Othera.     Pelalu  4-lanceolata,     Ca/yx  4-par* 
tit  us.     Stigma  sesflfle.     Camula, 

1.  Japonica.     Japan.     See  Orixa.     SkrtA, 
i238.  Orijca.     Petaht  4-lanceolata.     Cafyjr  4-pani- 
tU9.     ^/i^sTTitf  capitatum.     Capstilaf 

1.  Japonica.     Japan.     Shrub. 
Lamarck  and  Pcrsoon  place  this  plant  under  the 
genus  Otiieka»  though  the  latter  thinks,  that 
It,  and  the  Othera  japonica^  may  belong  to 
other  genera, 
241.  Ammannia.      Cor.   4  petala^    calyci    inserts, 
vel  nulla.     C(d.  l-phyllus^  pllcatus,  S-dentatus^  in- 
ferus.      Cam,  4  locularis. 

1 ,  LailfoUa.    Wet  parts  of  the  Caribbfte  islands, 
Ann. 

2,  Ramosior,     Virginia.     Ann, 

3,  FkbdU.     East  Indies,     Ann. 

4,  SangninoUnia.     Ditches  and  watery  places 
in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 

5,  Ociundra^  or  Coccinea  of  Persoon,    E.  Indies, 

6,  Bacciftra^  or  IndUa  of  Lamarck*     China 
and  Italir.     Anr^ 

7,  Pinnatifida.    Java. 
*%,  Humilu.    Marshes  of  N.  Carolina.    {Mich,) 
•9»   Vtrticillata.     Italy.     {Lamarck.) 

•  10,  Seuegalensis,     Senegal     (Lamarck.) 


Sect.  X.     Flowen  with  Fmr  Petels^  fhptri^. 

243,  Tr  A  PA.    Cor.  4*petala.    Co/,  4-partitiis.    Nux' 
spinis  4'Opposms  cincta>  qua  calycis  folia  fuere. 

1,  Natani,     South  of   Europe,  and  atagn^nt 
places  of  Asia.     Ann, 

2.  Bicomi*.    China. 

226.  Cisjius.     Bacca  1  sperma,  cincta  calyce^  Cb» 
ro/Za que  quadrlpartita. 

1,  Vitiginea.     India.     Shrtib, 

2,  Capmsis,  Cape  of  Guod  Hope. 
3*  Bepanda,  East  Indies.  Shrub, 
4-  LaiifoUa.     Woods  of  the  East  Indies  and 

MadajTascar.     Shrub, 

5.  Cfyrdt folia.     America.     Pfrcn, 

6.  RotundifbUa,     Woods  in  Arabia  FeUs,. 

7.  Sicyoideu    Jamaica.     Perm, 

8.  Qtia.rangularu,    Arabia  and  India-    Peren, 

9.  Acida.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub, 

10.  Cirrhosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Tri/otiaiat  or  Ahta  of  Persoon,    Jamaica^ 
Feren, 

12.  Microcarpa,     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

13.  Crenata.     East  Indict.     Shrubs 

14.  Camom,     East  Indies. 

15.  Obovala.     Santa  Cruz. 

16.  JapQJuca.     Jnpan*     Pcren. 

17.  PentaphyUa,     Japan.     Pcrcn, 

18.  Pedaia.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

•  19.  Antarlica.  New S. Wales.  Shrub.  (Femitnat.) 
•20.  Quinata.     Cape   of   Good*  Hope.     Shrttb, 

{Hor(.  Kent.) 
•21.  Compremcaulis,    Chancay  in  Peru.    IFlor^ 

Peru.',) 
•22*  Ampetopiis.     North   America,  and  at  the 

banks  of  the  Savannah.     [Mickaux.) 

•  2:i.   Tomentosa.     I  ale  of  Bourbon.     {Lamarck.Y 
•24.  Anguiaia,     Hn&t  Indies,]  See  Lamarck,  ///, 

•  25-  Cinerea,     East  Indies.    J      332»  380. 

•  26.  Hederacea^  HrJera  Qitinquejblia  of  Lum. 

(Michatix.) 

•  27,  Striata.     Peru.     1  o      1-/      n 

•28.  Grannhta.   Penu  P^f  ^^^^  f^f^'^' '•  P' ^- 

•29.  Obliqua,    Tarma.j      t.  100,  101. 

•  SO,  Mappia,     Isle  of  France.  I       Lamarck,   lU. 

•  31.  Orientalis.     In  the  Ea^t.  |  p.  332,  &c. 
•32,  Stans,     Carolina  and  Virginia,     The   FiiU 

Arbor ea  of  Linn. 
On  account  of  the  species  22,  26,  and  30,  having 
five  stamina^  Michaux  makes  them  constitute  a 
distinct   genua,   which    he    calls   Ampelopsts. 
Persoon,   however,   gives    these   species   under 
pissus,  with  the  following  generic  character : 
CaL  4-dentatus  in  ferns.     Pet,  4,  libera  refleno- 
*patula  decidua. 
229,  Glossoma,      CaL  4-dentatu8.     Cor.  4-petaIa^ 
Anth,  membrana   coh^rentes.      Stigma   4*fiduni. 
Drupa  nuce  sulcata  I  sperma. 

1 .  Arborescens.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
J  228.  Corn  us.    Involucrum  4  phyllum  sxpius.    Pe* 
tain  supera  4.     Drupa  nuce  2-loculari. 

1.  Suecica,     Europe,   north    of  Asia,  Kamts- 
chatka,  Scotland  and  England. 

2.  Canadensis,   Canada,  Labrador,  Sec.    Pemi«  j 

3.  Florida.     Woods  of  Virginia.     Shrub. 
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4.  Ma$^uh,   I»  ttie  hedges  of  Europe*    ShruL 

5.  Japonica.     Japan.     Shmlf, 

6.  San^nea,     Britaio  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  Asia,  and  North  America     Shruh, 

7.  Alia*     Siberia  and  Canada.     Skrub, 

&.  Srricea.     South  Carolina  and  Pennaylvania* 

9,  CireimUa,     Pennsylvania.     Shruk 

10.  Siri4Ua»     North  America- 

11.  PmmuUtta,     North  America.     Shruh. 
IS,  Ahemi/blia,     North  America,     Shrub, 

•  IS*  Sifdmifera.     Canada  and  New"J 

England.     Shrub.  (      Michauic, 

^14-  Fastigiaia,     Virginia  and  Ca.  f  Flor,  Amer, 

rolina.  J 

2J9i.  LuowmiA,      Cor,   4*>petala.     Oi/.   4-partku6 

fftiperus.     Ca/wr.  4-g^na,  *Moculariii,  infera^  po^JT- 

tperma. 

1.  Aiiemifohn,     Virginia^     Ann^ 
2L  Hirstda,     South  CaroUna. 
S.  Juuriarf^ides,    Mauritius,  India,  and  Carolina. 
Skmb, 

4.  Opposilifolin.     India.     Sknti, 

5.  Eriguta,     India.     ^4rtiL 

^  6.  Nitldn.     Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

•  7.  PeHuwrulaia,   Wet  parts  of  Lower  Carolina. 

•  8.  Angutiifidla,     Beside  ditches  in  Carolina. 

•  9.  Firgata,     Dry  woods  of  Lower  Carolina, 

•  10*  Cnpiiaia.     Sunny  and  wet  parts  of  Carolina, 
•11.  Mncrocarpa,     Meadows  of  Virginia. 

•  12.  MicTOcarpeu     Wet  rrounds  of  Virginia. 
■  13,  Mollis,     Marches  of  Lower  Carolina. 

Species  6 — 13,  see  Michaux.  Fior.  Amen  87j  kc. 
S5 1  •  S A  K  T  A  L  L  M.     Co  r.  4  petala :    petalis  cal  jci  i  n- 

natis   prater  glandttlasA,    Col,  i-dentatus.    BaC' 

ca  xnfera,  monospernia. 

1.  Album,     India.     Shrub, 

♦2.  Myrtifalianu  •5.  Ohfnnantun}, 

♦S.  Omium,  •6.  L<  y, 

•4.   Ven&ium.  *7.  OLu,.tr',,^Hh 

Species  J< — 7  are  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hoi* 
land.  See  Brown*ft  Prodromnst  p.  355,  "  Quam 
majiime  affine  Fusano,"  says  Mr  Brown,  **  a 
quo  differt  sclummodo  periaiithio  minus  profiin« 
ie  dirriao,  glandulisque  diatinclia  staminibus  al- 
temantibus," 

Sect.  XL     Flowers  Incrmpttte^  Inferior. 

^5SL  Stictmiola.     Cor.  0.     CaL  tubulotus :  ore 
glutHiiUs  8.     £^7rc:a  easucca*  I'Sperma.     * 
]*  Virgaia,  •  6.  Imhrkata, 

%  Nana,  •7.  Tomcnlosa, 

^  Jmriperinii,  •  8.  Pubei^ceHS, 

4.  Eftcia,  •  9-  AnguftifoHa,  (La^ 

5*  OwOa*  marcL) 

All  «hrubby»  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,. 
Sp.  6,  7i  see  Andrew**  Rfjmitory,  ll3,  334.  Sp. 
a,  see  BoL  Mag.  1212, 
175*  OpiutcuLARiA.  Ca/,  communis^  campanulatus 
3  teu  &florus,  6  seu  9-dentatu8 ;  propriuu  0.  Co- 
roUkla:  4  seu  S-fidse  equales.  Semina  soUtaria  re- 
#eptaculo  immersa, 

L  VmheU4Ua,     New  Holland.     ShruL 
%  Agpera.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 


3.  DiphyUa,    New 

Sec  CnyPTOSPERMUM. 

165.  Protca.  Cor-  4  fida  s.  4-petaIa. 
Hniares  Intertae  petalis  itifra  apicem. 
prius  0.     NuiL  l-sperma  supera 

1.  Dt'Cumbt'ttM, 

2.  Fl^ida. 
S.  Ci^noidt4n, 

4.  Pattd/t, 

5.  Pulchetht. 

6.  Sph(Ero€ephaia 


Clais  IV. 
Tctramdrijg 


Afltbene 
Cat*  pro* 


CrtJiitn, 


9.    Cr/O/  JtV47/.I. 

10.  Phi/Hrotdfs, 

U. 
12. 
13. 
14, 

15.  Cottocarpa* 

16.  ElUptka. 

17.  Ht/popht^lla, 

18.  CiicJlaia, 

19.  7*omfnio.ta, 
20-  Heierophylla. 

21.  PiniftAia] 

22.  Fiacemosa. 

25.  Incurva, 
24.  Caudata. 
S5.  Bractmta, 

26.  Coffsoitf* 
27-  Purpurea. 

28.  PfoUferQ, 

29.  Cortpnboia. 

90.  Aii/ia,  or  R4iiacta^ 
(a  distinct  speciea 
in  Persoon.) 

31.  Lamta, 

S2.  Tor/a. 

33.  /*/^. 


35.  UmbelUUa. 

36.  Linemru, 

37.  Cinerea. 
98.  ScolymuM» 
39-  AbtfmnicA* 

40.  Mtiii/era. 

41.  Repem* 

42.  Plumot^. 

43.  Obliqua. 

44.  Pa  n4 flora, 

45.  Pa//^#. 

46.  Couiferu* 

47.  LtGuatnu, 

48.  StrobiUna* 

49.  Inibrcaia, 

50.  Smcca* 
Si.  Saligna* 

52.  Argentea. 

53.  AcauUs, 

54.  M-— ^-''^. 
5.5.  (-  ;. 

56.  Giaota, 

57.  SpecioM. 

58.  To/fa.      (Perhaps 

Venosa    of    La> 
marck.) 

59.  Hir^o. 

60.  PifAer<x. 

61.  Divaricaia, 

62.  Snathulaia.    (Per- 

haps Cancava  of 
Lamarck.) 
69,  Cyfiaroides* 

64.  Cordata, 

65.  TridaciylUet. 


34,  Aulacea. 
All  shrubby,  and  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

except  Sp.  5»  and  65.  from  New  Holland,  and 

Sp,  39.  from  Abyssinia. 
See  the  New  Genera  at  the  end  of  this  Claas,  un» 

der  which  several  of  the  preceding  spccica  arc 

arranged. 
167.   RtTPALA.     Cfl/-  0-     Petala  4  basi   cohscrentia. 
Slamina  medio  petalorum  inserta.    Pericarp,  14o- 
cul,  manospermum. 

1.  JVfow//in<i.     Island  of  Cayenne.     Shrub, 

2.  Semlifolia,     Cayenne.     Shrub, 

Persoon  thinks  that  this  may  be  ranked  as  a  species 
of  Embothrium^  from  the  similarity  of  the  flowers. 
166.  Dai^ksia-  Recept.  comm.  elongatum  squamo- 
sum.  Cor,  4-petala,  Stamina  limbo  inserta.  Caps. 
2-valT.  2  sperma,  tnteijecto  semitdbus  dissepimento 
mobili.     <9em.  alata, 

1.  Sarrata,  5.  Deniaia, 

2.  Orandii,  6.  Spintilosa, 
S.  IniegrifoUa,  7.  Ericmfdin, 
4.  Pyriformis.  S,  Gibbosa, 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland- 
See  the  New  Genera,  No.  XVII.  at  the  end  of 
this  Class.  ^       • 
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CUis  IV.     168. 
;  T«traodri3 


Embothriu!^  Cff/*  (*.-  Vor,  tftrapctAla.  Sta- 
mina limbo  pctallorum  iiiscria,  /V/Vck/^.s'  P^b* 
sperm  us.     Scm,  alata. 

1,  Speciocissimum.     New  HollaDd*     Sha^h, 
%  Coccinaim,     Straits  of  Magellan  and  iu  Ter- 
ra del  Fuego.     Shrub, 
S*  Grandi/ioruifu     Peru,     Shrub. 

4.  Vmbcllatnm*     Nova  Scotia.     Shrubs 

5»  Hirxutum^  a  var.  of  ObUquum,  Peru,  Shrub, 
6.  Bnxiftdium,     New  Holland.     Shrttb, 
7-  Senceum.     New  Holland,     Shrub, 

8,  SUai/hlitim,     New  Holland.     Shrub* 

'  9.  Lanceolatum,  Loftv  Mts.  in  Chili.l  See  F/or. 

*  ]  0.  Monoxpetiftitm.    Mts.  of  Pcni.      (  PerttiK  i. 

*  l\,  Pitinatum.     In  Munna.  |p.   62*  t. 
'^  12.  Ohliqiium.     Lofty  Mts.  in  Chili.  J  96,  5cc, 

245.  PoTUofe*    Spatha.  Spadtx  simplex  floribus  tcc- 
tM8.     Ci//,  0.     Pctala  quatuor.    Dacca  disperma. 
L  Scandals,     lodia.     Shrub, 

5.  Asaulis,    On  trees  in  the  warm  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.    Peren. 

3<  Lanceolaia.     Warm  parts  of  America,    Per. 

4.  Crenata,     Island  of  St  Thomas.     Peren,    . 

5.  Violacea,    Jamaica  and  West  Indies.    Peren, 

6.  Crassinervia,     Woody  mountains  and  warm 
parts  of  America^  at  the  Caraccas,     Peren, 

7.  Cordata.     Warm  parti  of  America. 
%,  Macrophylla,     West  Indies.     Peretu 

9,  Pifinaia,     India.     Shrtib, 

\0.  Ptdmaia,     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren, 
J 1.  DigilaUi,    Woody  mountains  and  warm  parts 

of  America*  at  the  Caraccas.     Shrub, 
12-  PcnUipht^Ua.    Woods  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
Shrub, 
flXCanntrfoUa,  W.  Ind.   Per.   (Bol.Mag,6Q3.) 
•l4*  Obiusi/blia,  Barbadoes.  Peren,  (HQri,Kcvi\) 
'253,  Kramer lA.     CaLO.    Cor.  ^1-petaia ;  Ncciario 
superiore,   5-partito ;    inferiore   2-phyllo.     Bacca 
sicca,  echinata,  1  sperma. 

1*  Lxina,     Cumana  in  America,     Shrub, 
^  2.  Triandria,     Sides  of  the  Mountains  in  Peru. 
Shrub,     (FL  Peruv,) 

*  S,  Ciftisoides,     New  Spain.     (Camnilles,) 

*  4,  Linearis.  Claye)^  hills  of  Peru.   Shrub,    (Fi, 

Pemv.) 
S55.  RiviNA,     Cor,  4 -petal a,  persistens.     CaL  iml* 
lus,     Bacca  I -sperma  :  Scmine  lentiformi. 

I.  Humiiis,  Caribbee  Islands^  Jamaica,  and  Bar- 

badoes.     Shrub, 
^.  Lcevis.     America  and  Mada^asGan     Shrub, 
3»  Brasiiicnsi^;     America.     Shmb, 
^,  Octamira,    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub, 

*  5.  iSVcw/zJfl.  Woods  of  Poguzo.  Shrub,  {FL  Per,) 
Z%S.  Chlo  BANTU  us.    C(d,  0,    Petal  um  3 -lob  urn  la- 

teri  germinis  insidens«   Anth.  petalo  accretse.   Bac* 
va  1*  sperma. 

1.  Inconspicuns.    China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 
^56.  Salvadoba.    Crt/.  4'fidus.  Cor.  4- fida.  Bo^ca 
l-spt-rma.     Scm,  arillo  vestitum. 

1.  Persica.     Persian  Gulf  and  E,  Ind.     Shrub, 
257.  Ca^mphokosma.     CaL  urceolatus ;  dentibns  2, 
oppositisy  altemisque  mimmis.    Cor,  nulla.    Caps, 
I*sperma, 
I,  Palcacea,    C»pc  of  G  ood  Hope*    Shrubs 


2.  Mon^peiiaca,    San^fy  parts  of 
bonne,  and  Tartary.     Shrub, 

3,  Acuta,     Italy  and  Tartary.     Peren* 

4.  (ilabra,     Switzerland.     Peretu 

5,  Plerafdhvji,     Arabia^  and  sandy  parts  neir 
Tunis.     Ann, 

See  tlie  new  genus  Pteranthus. 
t  258,  AJLCUEMILI.A.  CaL  S-fidns.  Cor,  0,    Sent, 

1 .  Capensis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

2,  Vulgaris,    Europe  ia  pasturesi  ajid  in  woods. 
Peren, 

B,  Alpina.    Mountains  of  Europe.     Peren, 

4,  Petitap/n^lka,     Mont   Ccnis,  Furca,  and  St 
Gotbard. 

5,  Aohoitoides,     New  Granada.     A»n, 

6,  Aphantfs,     Europe,  and  in  the  East.     Afin 
^  7,  ii^brida,    Europe  in  pastures.   Per,   {Lan 

244,  DorjjTenia.       ReceptacuL    commune    l-phyf 

lum  carnosum,  in  quo  scmiiia  solitaria  nidu- 

lantur, 

1  *  Cordifolia,     Jamaica  and  Domingo.     Peren, 

2,  Brasiltensis.    Monte  Video  in  Brasilf  and  the 

Straits  of  Magellan,     Peren. 
9.  ArifoUa,     Shady  places  of  Brasil.     Peren, 

4.  Housioni,    Campechy.     Peren. 

5.  Conlrajerva,    New  Spain^  Mexico,  Peru,  To- 
bago, and  St  Vincent's.    Perctu 

6.  Drakena,     Vera  Cruz,     Peren, 

7.  Cauiest^ais,     South  America*     Perem^ 

8.  Hadiaia.     Arabia  Felix. 
'  9'  Ltwida,     Society  Islands. 
10.  Pubcscetts,     Society  Islands.  ^^^ 

2^.  CoMETEs.     Jtnvlucrumt  4-phyIlum,   S-fiofSroT 
CaL  4-phylIu9.     Caps,  3-cocca. 

I.  Ahernifiora,     Surat.     Ann,  ~ 

Sect.  XIl.     Flowers  Inaympltte^  Superior 

250,  Gokatocarpus.    CaL  0,    Cor,  4-fida,   Drupa 
in fera  octogona  1- sperma. 

I.  Micranthus,    Japan.     Shrub, 
251-.  Ac^NA.      CaL     4-phyllu8,      Cor.    4*petala» 
Bacca  sicca,  infera,  1 -sperma  retrorsum  echinata. 

1.  Elongaia*    Mexico.     Shnib, 
See  the  New  Genus  Ac^ena  of  this  Class. 
242.  IsNARBiA.     Cor,  nulla.     Cai,  4*tiduft*      CajM^J 
4-locularis,  cincta  calyce.  ^H 

L  Palusiris,     Rivers  of  Spain,  Alaace,  Russii^^ 
Jamaica,  and  Virginia^     Ann, 
*  Ilastata,    Marshes  of  Peru.     (FL  Peruv,) 
249.  EL.^AONt'S.     Cor^  nulb.    Ctu,  4-Edu8,  campa* 
nulatua*  superus.     Drupa  infra  calycem  campanu* 
latum, 

1.  AngustifoHa^     In  the  wet  parts  of  Bohemia^. 
France,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Cappadocia*  Skmbt 

2.  OriaiUdis,     In  i\\t  East.     Snruk* 

3.  Spinosa,     Egypt.     S/imb, 

4.  Pungens,     Japan.     Shrub, 

5.  Laitfolia,     Ceylon »     Shrub, 

6.  Crispa.    Japan.     Shrub, 

7.  MuHi/hra,    Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Umbellata,     Mount  Fakona,  Japan. 

9.  Glabra.     Japan.     Shrub, 
IQ.  Macrophiillu,    Japan*    Shrub, 


BOTANY. 


l^ 


concavis  corollae  immefsa,  ^quamuke  4  hypogy- 
nx.  Stigma  obliquum,  dilataturo.  Nux  supera. 
Invoiucrum  2-4-phylluin9  definite  paucifloruniy  vel 
uniflorum.     (U.  Brown,) 

1.  Incurva^  the  same  as  the  Protea  incurva  of 

Willdenow. 

C    Persooxia.     Pet.  4,  medio   8taminifera>   supra 

recurva,     Glandula  4  hypogynae.     Germen  supe- 

rumy  l-loculare,    l-2-8permum.    Drupa  nuce  1-2- 

loculari!     (Smith  said  R.  Brown.) 

1,  Terett/olia.  12.  SpaUiulata. 

S.  Microcarpa,  13.  Nutans. 

.    3.  Pinij[blia,  •        14.  Falcaia. 

4.  JumperincL  15.  Lanceolata. 

5.  Hir^uta,  16*.  Salicina, 

6.  Mollis.  17.  Ferruginea. 

7.  Linearis,  18.  Prostrata. 

8.  Lucida.  I9.  FJIiptica, 

9.  Firgala,  20.  Articulata. 

10.  Fleiifoiia.  21.  LongifoUa. 

11.  Scaira.  22.  Graminea. 

All  shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
See  Smith,  L/n/7.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  9.  and  Brown's 
Prodromus,  371.  ' 
LI.  Grevillea.  Cor.  irregularis.  Anlheras  api- 
cibus  concavis  corollae  immcrsse.  Glandula  hypo- 
gyna,  dimidiata.  FoUicuhis  superus,  1 -local.  2- 
spermus:  loculo  centrali.  "  (22.  Brown,) 

1.  Punicea,  20.  Occidentalism 

2.  Uw^ia.  21.  SphacekUa. 
S.  Sericea.  22.  PhyUcoides. 

4.  Linearis,  23.  BuxifoUa. 

5.  iS/nV/a.  24.  Gboiu. 

6.  Ri^yaria,  '25.  Fenusta. 
*7-  Parvijora,  26.  Pungens. 

8.  Juniperina,  27.  Dri^andri. 

9.  Australis,  28.  Aspleniifblia. 

10.  Tenui folia,  29:  Banksit. 

11.  Pauciflora.  30.  Chrysodendrum. 

12.  Aspera,  31.  Heuosperma. 

13.  Concinnon  32.  Rejracta, 

14.  Arenarid,  33.  Ceratophylla. 

15.  Montana.  34.  Mimospiaes, 

16.  Acuminata*  35.  Polustachya. 
17:  Cinerea,  S6,  Striata. 

18.  Mficro^:vlata.  37.  Lorea, 

la  Batieri.  S?>.  Gibbosa. 

Shrubby,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Ibland. 
Sec  Brovirn*s  Procfromm^  p.  375. 
This  genus  contains  al.^o  the  sericeum  and  ilicijb' 
Hum  of  the  genus  Emboi  HBIUM  of  Willdenow, 
uftdtT  the  same  naine. 
II.  Hakea.     Cor.  4-petala,?  irregularis.     Anthe- 
9ue  apicibu>  concavis  corollx  immersse.     Glandula 
lfyi>ogy  na,  dim idiata,  (  raro  biloba. )    FoUiculus  su- 
perus, ligneus,  1-locul.  loculo  excentrico.   Seminum 
ala  aplcis  longior  n ucleo.  ( SchraderdLud R,  Brown, ) 

1.  Pugfoniformis,  7.   Obliqua, 

2.  Ruoosa.  8.  Sulcata, 

3.  Epis^lottis.  9.  Lissospermcu 

4.  JSocLfsa.  10.  Gibbosa, 

5.  Flexilis.  11.  Acicularis, 
€.  Leucoptera,  12.  riV/a/o. 
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13.  Cycloptera, 

14.  Suaveolens. 

15.  Mierocarpa, 

16.  Trifuivata. 

17.  Fifina. 

18.  Attenuata. 

19.  Uneatis. 

20.  Florida. 

21.  Ilici folia. 

22.  JVt/iWtf. 

23.  Amplexicaulis, 

24.  Prostrata. 


25.  Cer€doftiylla. 

26.  Undulata. 

27.  OleifbUa. 

28.  Saiigna. 

29.  Marginata. 

30.  Ruscifolia. 

31.  Cinerea. 
Dactyloides. 
Ellij^ica. 
Clavata. 
Arborescens. 


CUsilV. 
Tetrandria. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35, 


All  shrubby,  and  natives  6f  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Island. 
This  genus  is  the  Conchium  of  Dr  Smith.     Sec 
BroviTi's  Prodronius,  381.     Species  10.  is  the 
Banksia  gibbosa  of  Willdenow. 

XIII.  Lambertia.  Cor.  4-fida :  laciniis  spiraliter 
revolutis,  staminiferis.  Squamula:  hypogynae  4. 
Stigma  subulatum.  FoUicubis  l.locul.  coriaceo- 
ligneus.  iSem.  marginata.  Invoiucrum  imbricatum, 
coloratum,  deciduum.  iZecep^.  planum.  (/2.j5rofp;i 
and  Smith,) 

1.  Uni/hra,  3.  Formosa. 

2.  Inermis,  4?  Echinata. 
Shrubby,  and  from  New  HoUand.     See  Browii'*> 

ProdromuSf  p.  386. 

XIV.  Xyxomelun^  Pcf.  4,  supra  medium  stamini- 
fera,  apice  revoluta.  G/^nt^^eJiypogynae  4.  5%- 
ma  clavatum.  FoUiculus  incrassato-ligneus,  l-lo- 
cul.  loculo  excentrico.  iS^m.  apice  alata.  (^Smith 
and  jR.  Brown,) 

1.  Pyriforme.    New  South  Wales,    Shrub. 
See  Brown's  Prodrpmus^  p.  387. 

XV.  Telopea.  Cor.  4-fida,  irregularis  :  tubo  lon* 
gitudlnaliter  fisso.  iStom,  apicibus  concavis  corotlse 
immerse.  Glandula  hypogyna,  subannubris.  ^0^ 
licuUts  i-locul.  poly  sperm  us.  iSem.  apice  alata. 
//ivo/iMTtfm  imbricatum,  deciduum.     (A.'jBitMrii.) 

1.  Speciosissima,    This  is  the  Embolhrium  spe* 

ciosissimum  of  Willdenow.  • 

2.  Truncata,     Shrub  from  NewTIoIland* 
This  genus  is  the  Hyhgyne  of  Knight  and  Salis- 
bury, and  is  part  of  tne  Embolhrium  of  Smith, 
&c.     See  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  388. 

XVI.  LoMATiA.  Cor.  4-petala,  irregularis,  ^/am. 
apicibus  concavis  coroUae  immersa.  Glandula  hy- 
poj|rynae3.  Fo//ictt?fw  1-locul.' polysperm us.  iSem* 
apice  alata.    Invoiucrum  nullum.    (A.  Brown.) 

1.  Silaijolia.  This  is  the  Embothrium  silaifoiium 
of  Willdenow. 

2.  Tinctoria.      3.  Pglymorpha.       4.  Ilici folia, 
5.  LongifoUa,  Shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

This  genus  forms  part  of  the  Embothrium  of  Smith, 
&c.  and  is  the  Tricondubis  of  Knight  and  Salis- 
bury.    See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  38g. 

XVII.  DANKSIA.  Cor.  1-petala.  #S/«//j.  apicibus  con- 
cavis corotlse  immersa.  Squamula:  hypogynae  4. 
FoUiculus  ligneus  2-locu1.  loculis  1-spermis ;  dis- 
sepimento  libero,*bifido.  Amentum  flosculorum  pa- 
ribus tribracteatis.    {^Linn,  Fil,  and  R,  Brovon,\ 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


PulcheUa, 
Sphasrocarpa. 
Nutans, 
CoUina. 


5.  Occidentdlis. 

6.  Uttoralis. 

7.  Marginata. 

8.  Depresstk 
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Cl4wTV. 

Terrandria. 


See  thcLnew  ^ 

5,  Virgin ica.     Virginia,  borders  of  Springs. 
X  2TL  TiLLJEA,  CaL  3  fieu  ^^partitus.   Pdala  8  scu 
'!••  acqualia.     Caps.  3  aeu  4.  pulyspermsc. 

L  Aquatica.     Inundated  part*  of  Gennany  aod 

Sweden,     Ann, 
2.  Prostrala,     Wet  pans  of  Germany,     Awi. 
S-  VaillantiL     Wet  parts  of  France.     ^«n, 

4.  Captnxis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     j4n«, 

5.  Perjhliata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

6.  UmheUata^     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann* 

7.  Decumbens,     Cape  of  Good  Hupc.     yl««. 

8.  Muxrosa.    In  the  wet  parts  of  England,  Ita- 
ly,  Sicily,  and  France. 


•  a  Connata.  HMla  of  CUancay.  ^itn.  (f/.  P«r.) 
27S,  MvGiNDA.    CaL  4-partitus,    Petala  4.   Drupa  ^ 

globosa,  '"^ 

1.  Uragoga*     Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub, 

2.  lihacoma,     Sandy  shoree  of  the  west  of  Ja- 
maica*    Shrub* 

3.  Lftfifolia,     Caribbee  blanda.     Shrub. 
^  ^*  Roiumiata,     Antilles,     Shrubs     (Lainarck.) 

•  5.  Inte^rifaiia.    Martinique.  \  Encifc.  B(d^t\ 

•  6.  lUcffoiia.  St  Domingo,  Shrub. I  iv.  p.  396. 
t  270,  RuVpiA,  Cor.O.  CaiO.  .Sm,  4.  pcdiccllata. 

I,  Mariiima.    Sea  coasts  and  ditches  of  Europe 
and  America.    Amu 


NEW  GENERA, 


Order  I.    Mokooynia, 

^Ncw       J    Petrophila.     Cor,  4-fida   lota  simtJ  dectdua, 

Aniherm  apicibus  concavis  corolla  immerse.  Smta- 
mulic  uullae  hypogynae.  Stifli  basis  pcraistens,  Nitx 
iuperai  lenticularis,  liinc  comossy  vel  Smuara  basi 
barbata,     (R  Brown,) 

I,  Teretifelia,  6,  Fasligwta, 

%  Filifolia.  7,  Peduncukia, 

6,  Actctilarii.  ^,  Dwcrsifolia, 

4,  Eigifia.  9,  Squamala, 

5,  PtdchtUa,  10.  Jr/^fl'ff. 

The  fifth  of  these  species  is  the  Proiea  Pulchella  of 

Willdenow.    All  of  them  arc  shrubs,  and  natives 

of  New  Holland,     See  Brown's  Prodr,  p,  36$, 

and  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  67, 

II.  IsopoooN.      Cor,   4-nda :    tubo  diutius  persia- 

tente.     Antha-ce  apicibus  concavis  corollae  immer- 

sje.     SquamuUx,  nullae   hypogynse*     Sl^lm  tot  us 

deciduus,     Nux  supera,  vcnlrtcosat  undique  conio- 

ia,     (i?.  Bt'onm,) 

1.  TerciifoUus,  7-  LongtfoUuf. 

2.  AneihifolmM,  8*  Cuneaius, 

3.  Formosus,  9,  AUenuaius. 

4.  Anemonifolim,  10.  pQlj/cephalus. 

5.  Ceraioph^UuM,  11,  Buxifolius. 

6.  Trilobus,  12.  Axiiiaris. 

All   fihrubs,  and  natives  of  New   Holland.     See 

Brown's  Proc^r,  p.  205.  Linn.  Trans,  x.  p.  71. 

II L  Protea.  P^,  4,  quorum  3  superne  cohserentia. 

Anthcrm  apicibus  concavis  coroUee  immersae.    A'mj? 

supera,  undique  barbata,  stylo  persistente  corona- 

ta,     (R.  Brown,  Linn.  Trans,  %.  p.  74.) 
1.  Langifiora,  8.  Tenax, 

*i,  Formosa,  9*  Canaliculata, 

3,  Maloleuca.  10.   Turhmiftora, 

4,  Pulchella,  H,  Scoloncfidrium, 

5,  Patens,  12,  Amplexicaulis, 

6,  IxtngifoUa,  13.  Humilis, 

7,  MucronifoUa.  14.  dcerosa* 

All  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
The  preceding  species  arc  given  by  Brown  under 
the  refonned  genus  Photea,  but  not  by  Willd.  in 
his  genus  Protea.  Mr  Brown  ranks  under  the 
genus  Protea,  the  species  No.  30,  38,  40i  53, 
55t  58,  and  67>  which  we  have  already  given 
from  Willdenow  in  p,  125,    The  ProUa  ptl- 


supera. 


chella  of  Mr  Brown,  is  different  from  the  plant 
of  the  same  name  in  Willdenow, 

IV.  Leucospermom.  PeL  4  quorum  3  (raro4)  in- 
ferne  cohacreniia.  AtUherw  apicibus  concairis  co- 
rolla immersae.  Sights  deciduus,  AW 
ventricosa,  Isevis.  (R,  Brovim,) 
1,  Medium,  2.  Cmtocarpum,  3,  Grandiftorum, 
Besides  these  species,  this  genus  contains  also  spe- 
cies 17,  19,  36,  60,  of , the  genua  PROi(SJi»  p, 
125.     See  LiVm,  Traiit.  X.  p.  95,  ' 

V.  MiMETfis,  Cor,  4.  partita,  reguiaris.  Aniherm 
apicibus  concavis  corollae  immersx.  SqunmuU^  4 
bypogynae.  Nus  supera,  lacvis.  Capitulum  mul- 
tiflorum,  Rcceptuculum  planum,  PaUm  decidual. 
(R,  Brown,) 

The  species  of  this  new  genus  art  the  Kirta^  m* 
culiata,  dimricata^  and  purpurea^  already  given 
under  the  genus  Protea.  See  Linncean  Trans^ 
X.  p.  105. 

VI.  Serruria.    Car.  4-fida.   ^^rf^rr^  apicibus  coo- 
cavis  coroUx  immersae.     Sqtiamul^  4  hypogyna* 
^Nux  supera,     Capiiulum   muhiBorum,     Recepia*^ 
ailum  convexum.      Pa/efp  deciduce.     (R.Brown, 
Linn.  Trans,  x,) 

1.  Pinnaia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub* 

2,  PeduncuMa^    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub* 

3.  Niveni,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Skn^b, 

4,  Pkxflicoides,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ShruK 
This  genus  contains  also  Species  3,  7>  3,  9,  of  the 

old  genus  Protea,  p.  125, 

VII.  NiVENiA.  Cor,  4.6da,  reguiaris,  Antherm 
apicibus  concavis  coroUz  immersae,  Squamula  4 
hypogynsc.  Stigma  verticale.  Nus  supera,  /n- 
votucrum  4-phyllum,  4-florum,  fructiferum  indura* 
turn.     (R,  Brown,  Xinw.  Tm«j.  X.) 

1 .  Crithmifolia,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Shrub. , 
This  genus  contains  also   the  sceptrunif  spoihula* 
ta^  and  spicaia,  of  the  genus  Protea,  in  WiUd. 

VIII.  SoRocEPHALus.  Cor.  4*fida,  regularis.  An- 
iherct  apicibus  concavis  corollx  immersae.  Squamu- 
i(E  4  hypdgynx.  Sligrna  verticale.  Nux  supera. 
hivolucrum  3-6-phyllum,  definite  pauciflorum  veil 
uniflorum,  fructiferum  non  mutatum,  (R,  Browu, 
Linn,  Trans,  x,) 

This  genus  contains  tlie  Protea  lanala  ind  im* 
bricaia  of  Willdenow,  under  the  same  naines. 

IX.  Sfatai^la.     Cor,   4-iida.     Anilterm  apictbut 
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^^*  XXXI.  Akaoinu.  Perianik*  ^  fihyllum,  apicibus 
concavis  staminiferiik  ArUhcrm  immersac.  Glan^ 
4:/MArnuIlsehypogynx.  OmrrwTW dispermum,  Siig' 
wa  conicum,  FolUcu/us  unilocularis,  abortioiic 
inonospermu8-    Sew^«  apterum,     (R,  Drown.) 

I.  PulcheUa.        2.  Tryula.        3.  IlkiJoUa. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.   See  Brown's 

Prodronms^  p.  ST*. 
XXXIL  Orites.  Perianth.  4-phyllum,  irgulare, 
foliolts  apice  recurris.  Stamina  iriserta  supra  me- 
dium foholonim,  iisque  recurvatis  exserta.  Glan- 
dntfE  4-hypogynaB.  Ovarium  sessile,  dispermum. 
Sights  strlcius.  Stigma  obtusum,  vcrticale.  Fol- 
iiculus  coriaceu^,  unilocularis,  loculo  tubceatraii. 
Semina  apice  alata,     (i?.  Brown.) 

I.  THversifoUa.  2.  Revo^uta, 

Shrubs  fr^m  Van  Dicmen'a  Island.     See  Browa's 

ProdromuSf  p.  388. 

XXXIII.  Stekocarpus.  Perianth,  irregulare,  fo- 
HoUs  distinctist  secundls.  Stamina  apicibus  cavig 
foHoIorum  immersa*  Qtandnia  bypogyna  unica, 
iemiannularis.  Ovarium  pediccllatum,  polysper- 
fnum.  Stilus  deciduus.  Stignm  obliquum,  orbicu- 
lata-dilatatum  planiusculum,  FoUtcitlta  linearis, 
Sernmn  basi  alata  1    (i?.  Brotmi.) 

1.  SaiignuM*    New  Holland.     Shrttb^ 
This  genua  ia  th£  Cyick  of  Knight  and  Saliabury. 
See  Brown *8  Prodromus^  p,  390. 

XXXIV.  ZiERiA.  CaL  4  partitas.  Pci.  4.  Stam. 
glabra,  glandulis  instdentia.  Stilus  simplex.  Siigm, 

?iiadrilobum.      Capjf.  4^  coalite.      Sem.   arillata. 
SmiiL) 
'he  ptantd  of  this  genus  are  &hrubbyf  and  from 
Australasia. 

XXXV.  Lampocarya,  5ipiet^<r  undique  imbricate, 
uniflorac  ;  squamis  exlerioribus  vacuis.  Setcs  squa- 
mtsltrvc  hypogynar  nuUac.  Stamina  4,  (nunc  3--6 ) 
ftlamcntis  persistentibus,  elongatis.  Sit/Ins  subu- 
latuBi  trifidus.  ^/iVn/a/n  indivisa.  Nux  osscz,  nt- 
tcn»,  basi  persistenti  styli  cuspidata  putamine 
aupra  incrassato,  nucleo  las? i. 

1.  Aspera.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Hexandra.    Van  Diemen'B  Island. 
Sp*  2.  ift  the  Cahnia  irtjida  of  Labilbrd,     The 

Gahnia  schamoides  of  Forster  belongs  to  this 
genus.     See  Brown's  ProdromnSf  p.  238. 
bXVI.  Gymnostachys.  *5/kiMa  minuta,  carinata. 
VSpadix  cylindraceus,  flonbus  undique  tectus.    Pe* 
riant  h,  4-partitum.     Stajn.  4,  basi  folio  brum  in- 
serta.     Ovar,   l-spermum»  ovulo  pendulo.     Stig. 
acsstle^  sphinctcriformc.   Bacca  riuda.   Semen  albu- 
intnotfum,  Embryo  inversus.  (R.Brown,  Prodr.  33  7« ) 
I-  Aficeps,     New  South  Wales.     Per  en. 
XXXVI L  Flt&anus,     Perianth,  profunde  4-fidum, 
lYilatum,  basi  disco  4-lobo  adnato ;  deciduum.  Dru- 
pa  globosa,  calva,  baccata.   [Linn,  and  R.Brown.) 
!•  Cotnprcsms*     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
12.  Spicatm*     New  Holland.     Shrnh. 

3.  Acuminaius.     New  Holland.     ShruL 

4.  Crodtnfoliiijt,     New  Holland,    Shrub* 
See  Brown's  ProdromiiSi  p,  355,  and  Persoon's  Si/* 

mpfmijf^  vol.  i.  p.  144, 
XXXV HI.  CeNTKAM'iH£R4.     Cat  hinc  fissuSf  la- 
cuiii^^  iade  coLxreotibus.     Cor,  infuodibuL  lim- 


bo patent!,  ^-bbo,  iQeequalJ.    Stanu  melusa.    An-    C1;im  IV. 
fher(E  lobig  bast  calcaratis,     Sti^vm  lanceolatum.  T^trandnap 
Capg.  bilocularia,  bivalvis,  dissepimento  contrario^  ^^^-^-^ 
placentifcro,  demum  lihero.     (/?.  Broxc^n.) 

1.  Hispida.     New  Holland.  1  Brown 'siVot/ro- 

2.  Inaica  ?     East  Indies.      J  miM,  438. 
XXXIX.    DiPLANTHEHA.      CaL    3-fidu8,    laclnia 

postica  Integra  ;  latcralibus  bifidis.  Cor.  bilabiata, 
iauce  compresea ;  labio  superiore  obcordato  :  in* 
fcriore  3-partito,  lobis  subrotundis.  Stam.  4,  imae 
corollre  in8erta»  exserta,  subxqualia,  adscendentia. 
AfUh.  loculis  distinctia  divergentibus,  sestivatione 
iuxta  latera  filamentorum  reflex  is.  Ovarium  bi- 
loculp  poiyspermuro  ;  placcntis  2,  adnatis,  in  sin- 
gulo  locuio.  Stvinx  situ  staminum.  Stigma  bila- 
mcUatura*  Pencarpium^  -  -,  [R,  Brown ^  449.) 
1.  Tetraph^Ua.     New  Holland,     Shrub. 

XL.  Seb^a.  Cal.  4-5-partit.  foliolis  carissatis  ala* 
ttsve.  Cor.  4-5-fida,  marcescens.  Stam,  exserta ; 
Aniheris  longitudinaliter  deb i scent ib us,  defioratis 
apice  calloso  recurvis.  Stigmata  2.  Caps,  vaJvis 
margine  inflexis.  Placenta  centrali  dcmum  librsE 
insertis.     (  i2»  Brown ^  p.  45 1. ) 

1.  Ovata.    New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen*s  Isl. 
This  shrub  is  the  Exacum  ovatnm  oi  Labillard. 

XLI.  Mitrasacme,  or  Mitraovne,  Col.  angula- 
tus,  4  (raro  2)  fidus.  Cor,  tubo  angulato  ;  lim- 
bo 4'part.  xquali ;  decidua.  i^//xm.  sequalia*  inclu- 
sa,  (raro  exserta.)  Antk.  postica?.  Stt/lu^  basi 
bit] dug.  Cflj/*,  inter  divisuras  styli  dehiscens*  (La- 
biihrd.  and  R,  Bron^n*) 


Polifviorpha, 
Squnrrosa„ 
Ctnerescens, 
Catiencens, 

Multicaulis, 
Ramon  a* 
Larici folia* 
P  roll)  era. 
Alsinoide^t. 
Paludma. 


11.  Pygmnea, 

12.  £lata, 

13.  Stellata, 

14.  Serpt/Uifolia* 

15.  PtQa. 

16.  Phascaides. 

17.  Paradoxa. 

18.  Connnta, 
19*  Ambigua* 


**  A  Genttanis  Icgitimis,"  says  Mr  Brown,  "pa- 
rum  di versa}  propius  tamen  Exacoquam  dcrophu« 
lanis  accedit," 
XLIL  GuEviNA.     Cal,  0,    Cor,  4-petala :  petalis 
apice  concavis^  trtbus  revolutis.    StatH,  cavitatibus 
petalorum  insidentia,  Dmpa  1  aperma.  {Per\oon.) 
1.  Aveliqna.     Woods  of  Club.    [Fhr.  Perm,) 
XLIIL  CRVPTOsFERiMtTM.     Cff/.  commuujs  6-phyl- 
liis  :  foliolis    patentibus    irixqualibus  ;     proprns  ? 
epaleis  receptaculi,  3-phylluB.  CoroUula*  (sub  W) 
4-6d£c,  primo  ovat:r,     Receptac,  globosum,  palea- 
ceum,  subtus  seminiferum.     (Caps,  l-locul.  in  re* 
ceptac.  subglobosum  coalite,  medio  longitudinali- 
ter dehiscentes,     ( Dr  T.  Young, )    ( Pcrsomt. ) 
1 .  Youngii.    New  HoUand.  Peren.    See  Linn. 
Transt.  iii.  p,  SO. 
XLIV.  NuxiA.     tW.  4- fidus.  Car.  1 -petala,  4-fida. 
Stanit  in  fauce.     Stigm.  truncatum.     Caps,  carno- 
8a^2&perroa.     {Lamarci.) 

1  ?  Elata.  2.  Ferticilfata, 

Species  2  ai  d  3  of  jEciFun  A,  in  WtUdt-now. 
XLV.  HiDGixsiA.     Ca^,  4-dentatus.     Car.  infundi* 
bulif,  limbo  4*panit.     St4gm.  2-labutuJii>  promi. 
6 
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nens.    Bacea  bflocularisi  blsulca,  umbilicata,  po- 
ly spcrma.     (Pcrsoon.) 

1.  Ag^regata,     Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub, 

2.  Oborat  i  •  Shady  places  in  Peru.  Shrub. 

3.  Verticilata.     Groves  at  Muiia.     Shrub, 
See  Flor.  Peruv.     Perhaps  Berfiera,  ia  Class  V., 

IS  of  Li  lis  genus. 

XLVT.  CoDONiUM.  Cat.  duplex  ;  inferus  l-phyl- 
lus  iiixquale  bifidus  ;  suporus  turhinatub  bubinte- 
ger.  Cor,  campanulata.  Drupa  obovata.  Stigm. 
capitatum.     (Persoon.) 

1.  Arborescens.     Shrub. 
This  ^cnus  has  a  great  affinity  to  Loni  cera,  Class  V. 

XLVil.  Centaurium.  Cal.  4pirtii.  appressus. 
Co'-.  subcampanulata  4-partit.  Stigm.  crassiim 
glandulosuro  subbifidum.  Caps.  (cal.  et  cor.  per- 
sistentibus  iuvolucrata)  l-locul.  S-valvis,  pulysper- 
ma.     (Persoon.) 

1.  ycmum.     Lower  Carolina.     [M'chaux.) 

2.  Autumnaie.     Lower  Carolina.     (Michaux.) 
This  genus  resembles  £xac  UM,  several  bpecies  of 

which  perhaps  belong  to  it. 
XLVIIL   CouTOUBEA,  or  PicRiUM   of   Schreber. 
CaL  4.  fid.    Cor.  l-pet.  4fida  :  Squatn.  4,  cucul- 
latae.    Siig.  bilabiatum.     Caps.  2-valvis,  polysp^r- 
ma. 

1.  Soicataf  the  Exacum  spicaium  of  Willd. 

2.  TemifoUa.    Panama.     Ann..    (Cavanilles.) 
8.  Purpurea^  the  Exacum  rdmosum  of  Willd. 

^LIX.  Frasera.  Cal.  4-fid.  Cor.  44idapatens  :  Pe- 
tala  medio  glandule  barbata.  Caps,  compressa  sub* 
margihata,  2-locu1.  Sem.  pauca  imbricata.  (Pers  " 
1.  Caroliniefixis.  Marshes  of  Carolina.  {Mich 
L.  Bartonia.  Cal.  4phyl].  Cor.  campanul.  4 
fida,  persistens.  Caps,  l-locul.  2-valvi3y  polysper- 
ma.     (Pers'jon.) 

1.   Tenella.     Philadelphia,  resembling  JBa^cwia 

ienuifolia.    S**e  Willd.  Act.  Soc.  BeroL  iv.  v.  3. 

LL  AziMA.     CaL  4-fid.   urceolatus.      Cor.   4-pet. 

Bacca  2-locul.  loculis  2-spermis  :  1  ssepius  aborti- 

vo.     (Persoon.) 

1.  TetracQfUha^  the   Monetia    barlerioidcs  of 
Willdenow.  * 

LIL  Drapetes.     Cal.O.    Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo 
4-fido.     liecept.  pedicellaia,  barbata  :   Sem.  1  tec- 
tum.    fFlor.  aggiegato  fasciculati.)     {Persoon.) 
1.'  muscoides.     (Lamarck,  Journ.  d'Hixf.  Nat. 
No.  5.  p.  186,  t.  10.) 
LIU.  Can^iera.     CaL   globoso-urceolatus,  4-den- 
tatus,  inferus.     Nect.  4,  dfntata  germen  cingentia. 
Bacca  1-sperma.     {Jussieu.) 

i.  Scandens^    Coromandel.     {Roxburgh.) 
JLIV.  Pteranthus.     CaL  4-part.  persistens,  lacin. 
concavis  :  2  majoribus  cristatis.     Cor.  0.     Filam. 
basi  connata.     Caps,  membranacea,  1-sperma,  cal. 
lecta.     {Persoon.) 

1.  Echinatus,     Barbary    and    Arabia.      Ann. 
(  D<*sf Oiit.  AtL )  The  Camphorosma pteranthus 
of  Willdenow. 
1L.V.  Ortiiostemon.  Ca/.  tubulosus,  4-dentat.   Cor. 
limbo  brtvi,  4-part.  faiict*  nuda,  marcescens.    S'am. 
gequalia,  exserta :  anthcris  longitudinaliter  dehis- 
centibus,  apice  mut  ( is   defloratis  strictis.    Stig.2. 
tubrotunda.     {R,  Brovn,) 
1.  Erecium.    New  Holland. 


:) 


,    An  intermediate  genus  between   Centaurium  and     Cbsi 
Ervthrea.     Sec  Brown's  Prod.  p.  451.  '*'*•" 

Order  IL    Dioynia. 

LVL  T|ctrarrhena.  Glama  uuiHora,  bivalvis,  pe-^ 
riant hio  minor.  Perianth,  tfcs»ilc,  duplex,  utrum- 
que  bivalve,  absque  hquamul is  exteriorious  ta»cicci- 
lisve  pilorum.^  Sc/uamuLe  2  hypogynae,  oppOHttae, 
valvuiis  peria'ithii  alt',  mantes.  Stam.  ^l  Sfigmata. 
plumosa.     {R.  Brrnvn.) 

1.  DistichophjUa.     van  Diemen's  Island.. 

2.  Acuminata.     Vum  Diemen's  Island. 

3.  Juncea.     N.w  Holland. 

4.  Lcevis.     N  w  H  iland. 

Sp.  1,  isthv  Ehr'-ana  d'stichophi/Ua.  o(  Lidhilburd^. 
See  Brown's  Pro/rmu^  p.  209. 
LVII.  Ml..  KOLiicNA.  Gluvia  uniflwri,  miuuta,  bivaU 
vis.  Perianth,  pedicelio  barbato  glumanni  superaute 
iosidens,  duplex,  utrumque  bivalve,  imberbc,  ix:e- 
rioris  valvuhs  subzqualibus,  apice  arisuitis.  Sqta* 
muke  hypogyiix  2,  opuositse,  vaivuhs  penau.uii 
alternantes.  Stam.  4  !  Stii^mata  2,  sessiliai  pilumo- 
sa.     (/?.  Brown.) 

1.  Stipoides.     Now  Holland  and  Van  Diemeo's 

Island.     (The  £/^r//ar/a  stipoides  of'Labil« 

lard.     See  Br/wu's  Prodromus,  p.  210^ 

LVIII.  Aphanes.  Cal.  8  lid..lacin.  altemisiniaimif* 

Cor,  0.     Sem.  2,  calyctr  vestiia':  uno  interdum  a- 

bortivo.     {Stam.  1,  2,  4.)     {Persoon.) 

1.  Arvensis.  the  Alchemilla  Aphanes  of  Willd. 

2.  Trimriita.     Mouli tarns  and  springs  1 

of  rillai)  and  Tarma.  See 

3.  Orbiculata.  Cold  and  wet  mountains  I  Flor^. 
of  Peru.  f  Peruv.. 

4.  Pinnata.     Cold  and  wet  mountains     u*68. 
of  Peru. 

The  three  last  species  are  eiven  by  Persoon  under 

this  genus,  on. account  of  their  having, two  styles 

and  two  seeds ;  but  he  supposes  that  they  oiay 

be  included  in  different  genera,  since  they  are 

diandrous,  and  have  styles  of.  a  different  struc- 

tare.    Synops.  i.  150. 

LIX.  PAGAMtA.     Cal.  4 -dentatus  persistens.    Cor. 

4-fida,  urceolaris,  intus  villosa.     Drupa  supera,  2- 

locularis,  nuculis  2,  bilocularibus.     (^Persoon.) 

1.  Gwanensis.     Guiana.     Shrub,    {Lamarck,) 

Order  IV.    T^traoynia.     • 

LX.  Radiola.  CaL  multifidus.  Pet.  4.  Caps* 
supera  S-locul.  8-valvis.  Sem.  solitaria.  (Smith, 
Fior.  Brit.  i.  p.  202^ 

1.  Millf£rana.     Britain.      Ann.     The  Linum 
radioZi  of  Willdenow. 
LXI.  RiQUERiA.     Cal.  triplex.      Pet.  4,  concava. 
Filam.  compressa.     Caps.  4-locul.  otylit  coronatar 
( Persoon. ) 

1.  Avenia.  Groves  of  Peru.   Shrub,   {FL  Per.) 

LXII.  M(ENCHiA.     Cal.  4-phyll.  connivens:  lacin.. 

lanceolatis  acutis.     Cor.  subbrevior:  petal,  inte- 

gris.     Caps,  evalvis,  1  -locul.  apice  5-fariain  dehis* 

cens.     6'eiff.  reniformia  scabra.     {Persoon.) 

I,  Glauca.    The  Sagina  erecta  of  Linn.    Agji^. 
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CUmIV. 
TetrtndruL 


Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  Linn/t:a, 
and  Spielmannia,  which,  after  Willdenow',  we  have 
given  in  the  class  Didynamia. 

The  genus  Parietaria,  given  by  Dr  Smith  under 
this  class,  and  by  Persoon  under  the  class  Monoe^ia, 
will  be  found  in  the  present  article  in  the  class  Po- 
^yoamia. 

The  following  plants,  being  tetrandix>u8,  might  be 
expected  in  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural 
genera,  the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted, and  which  fall  under  other  classes. 

Monogynia.    • 

Valeriana  sitptna,  vUlota^  Sihirica.  Boerhavia  te- 
fraidra.  Justicta  pidckerrima,  Lycinm  tetrandrum. 
Cordia  tetrandra.    Solanum  JUxmrnm.    Some  spe- 


cies of  Citharexylum.  Convadlaria  bifoUa.  Several 
species  of  CoiFea.  Rondeletia  otifo^a,  virgaia.  Hil- 
lia  tetrandra,  Guettarda  elUptica^  membranacea. 
Portiandia  tetrandra.  Evonymus  Europasus^  Japo- 
nicHs,  See.  Portulaca  meridiana.  Several  species  of 
Cinchona*  Laugeria  coriacea.  Melastoiha  tetrandra. 
Cardamuie  hirsuta.  Lythnim  thymifoUum,  Prinos 
glabtr^  ttitidus.  Peplis  Indica.  Stroemia  tetrandra. 
Thesium  alpinunu    Corchorus  Coreta. 

DiGYNlA. 

Gentians  quadrifidae.  Swertia  comicu/a/a,  dicho* 
totnOf  8c'c.  Ulmus  suberosa.  Hemiaria  JhUicosof 
glabra  I 

Tetraoynu. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum. 


CLASS  V.    PENTANDRIA. 


Order  I.    Monooynia* 

Sect.  I.     Flowers  Monopetalousy  Inferior^  and 
with  one  SidL 

373.  MiRABiLrs.     Car.  infondibulif.  supenb      Cal. 
inferus.     Nectarium  globosum,  germcn  includens. 

].  Dichotcma.     Mexico.     Peren. 

S.  Jalapa.     East  and  West  Indies.     Peren. 

S.  L'tngfjhra.     Cold  mts.  of  Mexico.    Peren. 
295.  Trigkatus.     Car.  infundlbuliformis,  hmbo  5- 
partito  :  laciniis  bilobis.    Nectar,  cyathiforine  ger- 
men  cingens.     Stam.  nectario  inserta  tubo  adglu- 
tinata.     Cal.  0.     Nux  5anguL  1-sperma. 

1.  Admirabilis.     California. 
318.  Pi  UMBAoO.    Cor.  infundibulif.    Stamina  squa- 
mis  basin  corollae  claudentibus  inserta.     Stigma  5- 
fidum.     iSSfnt.  1.  obiongum  tunicatum. 

1.  Eurap€ea.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2:  LaiHithifoUa.     Spam.     Peren. 

3.  Capen^u.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4f.  Zeijlnniia.    India  and  New  Holland.    Shrub. 

5.  Rosea.     India.     Shrub. 

6.  Scandenu    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 

7.  uricitlata.     India.     Shrub. 

*  8.  Tnstis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
See  bio^ii's  Proc/rowiM*,  p.  425. 
317.   VV'eio:  LiA.     Cat.  5  phyllus.     Car.  infundibu- 
lif.     Sti/lus  e  basi  germinis !     Stigma  peltatum. 
Sem.  I. 

1.  faprmica.  .  Japan      Shrub. 

2.  Correensis.     Japan.     Shrub. 

470.    QUINCHAMALA,   or  QuiN    HAMALIVM.     (PeTS.) 

Cal    luicrurt   o  dcntatus.     Car.  tubulosa  supera. 
Afith.  *i(*ssiles.     Sem.  1.  * 

1.  Chile 'sis.     CaiU. 
408.  Corymbium.     Cat.  2-phyllus  inferus.     Car.  in- 
fundibuJiiJrmis,  supera,    Jfl/A*  couoata:.     Semen 
}fiM3L  involatum. 


1.  ScabruM.    Peren.        3.  Gldbrum.    Peren*,      Class  V. 

2.  Fili/arme.  4.  Fillosum.  Pentandria* 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     This  genus 

is  ranked  by  Persoon  under  Synoknesia.     See 
Synopsis^  ii.  p.  501. 


Sect.  II.     Flotpers  Monopetalous^  Inferior^  and 
with  two  Seeds.     Leaves  rough.    * 

S81.  Ckrinthe.     Cordlas  hmbus  tubulato-ventrico- 
sus :  faucc  per?ia.     Sem.  2,  biiocularia. 

1.  Major..    Siberia  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 

2.  Asperd.     South  of  £urope.     Ann. 

3.  Mim/r.  Fields  otAustria.Stiriaand Jena.  jBte/t* 
287.  MESSdiRscHMiDiA.      Cor.   mfundibuiif.  .  tauce 

nuda.     Bacca  subcrosa;  bipartibilis :  siugulo  dis- 
permo. 

1.  Fruticosa.  Tenenffe,andtheCanary  Isles.  Shr. 

%  Arguzia.  •  Dauna.     Peren,^ 

3.  Cancellata.     Spain.  .  *    . 

See  TOURNSFORTIA*. 

Sect.  III.    Flowers  Monopetalousy  Inferior^  with 
four  Seeds.  '  Leaoes  rough. 

X  286.  EcHiUM.     Cor.  irregularis,  fauce  nuda. 

1.  Fruticosum.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

2.  Candican^.    High  rocks  of  Madeira.,  Shrub. 

3.  Criganteuin.     Rocka  of  Tenenffe,     Shrub. 

4.  Stfictum.     Rucks  ot  Teneritfe.     Bien. 

5.  Ar^ettteum.   Black  mountains.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Senceum.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

7.  Setosum.     Egypt.     Shrub. 

8.  Tricodomum.  Shr.       11.  Triffonum.  Shrub. 
9  Htspidum   .Shrub.       i'2.  Capitatum.  Shrub, 

10.  PanmUUum.  'Shr.      13.  Liwfft^m.  Shrubs 


1^6 
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^15.  Cnrt/nAota.  Plaint  of  Chili.  -''"*•*}  gee  F/or 

•  ]  6.  Granulosa.     Sandy  parts  of  Peru.  /  i>^^„, 
^  \1.  llnmUis..    Plains  of  Peru.   Ann.    (•;        i 

*  \S.  Gracilis.    Plains  of  Chili.   Ann.   J  "•  P- ^• 

•  10.  Borbonica.     Bourbon.     {Lamarck.) 

^  2(1  Ci/noe!ossoidcs.   CapeofG.  H.    (iMmarcL) 

*  21.  Ansiralis.     N.  HoDand  and  Van.  Diem.  Isl. 
Sp.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18,  19,  20,  are  given  by 

Persoon  under  the  subgenus  Lapnula.  Sem,  1 . 
fructibus echinatis.  Mr  I^wn,  {Prodr.  p.  491', ) 
thinks  that  these  species  should  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct genus.  He  also  refers  Sp.  5y 6  to  Ancuus a  • 

Sect.  IV.     Flowers  Monopetcdousy  Inferior,  mth 
fitt  Seeds. 

589.  NoLANA.    Cor.  campamilata.    Stylus  inter  ger- 
mina.     Nuces  5,  S-i-  loculares. 
L  Prosirata.     Peru.    Ann. 


Sect.  V.    Flowers  Monopetahus^  Inferior.    Seed 
in  a  Capsule. 

37*.  CoRis.  Cor.  1-pet.  "irregularis.     Cal  spinosus. 

Caps.  <5-valvi8,  supra. 

i.  Monspeliensis.  Shores  in  the  S.  of  Eur.  Ann. 
MS.  HvDnopiiVLLUM.     Cor.  campanulata,  interne 

striis  5,  mcUiferis,  longitudinahbus.     Stigma  2-fi- 

dum.     Caps,  globosa,  ^-valvis. 

1.  Virgmicwn.     Virginia.     Peren.^ 

2.  Canadense.    Canada.     Peren. 

*  3.  Magellanicum,     Peren,     (Lama^rck.) 

•  4.  ApjHtndicuJafum,  Mts.ofTenassee.  (-WicAfli/J.) 
434.  Galax.     Cor.  hypocratcrif.    Cal.  lO-phyllus. 

Caps,  l-locularis,  2-valvis,.clastica. 

1.  AphtfUa  or  CordifoUa,    Virginia.     Shnth. 
2,        lUiiirRrtlA.     Cr/Z./i^dcntatus.     Cor.  rotata,  la- 
ciniis  scrobiculatii.  FilantetUa d\hi9i9L.  Anih,  totrz* 
gonac  marginatc,  marginibus  cohaerentibua.    Caps  ? 

1.  Thfol)rom4i^folia.    In  woods  near  the  river  Si- 
nrninri  in  Guiaoa.     Shrub, 

294.  CoKTUMA.     Cor,  rotata,  fauce  annulo  clevato. 
Caiut,  Mocularis  ovalis,  apice  5ivalvi. 

J.  MatbioU,  Mountains  of  Austriai  Siberia,  and 
Silrtiiii.     Perm, 

2.  (imi'iini,    Siberia.  .  Ptren. 

I'MHL  Anaiiaixim.    Tor.  n>tata.   Cn/it,  circumcissa. 

1.  Arvrn\is»  Kngl.  and  other  pans  Europe.  Ann. 

2.  Piimiia,     In  the  hi^h  mountains  and  marshy 
pliKTN  of  Janmictt.     Ann, 

fj.  Monviii.     Itwly.     Prrrn, 
4.  Lalifulia,     Spain.     Ann, 
n,  l.ini/olia,     Spain  und  IVrtutfal.     Ann. 
U.    Jhi'tlla,     l'V4ni'i-,  Kuglrtud,  luly.  i"  boggy 
pliii  r«.     Pvfrn, 
•0    /'Vi#/^«M«.    MiMOiCO.    lUen.     (/Vw/fw.) 
'10    t'nnilt'ii, 
'  M    /;r/WM.   IIilUi»l  IViu.  Amu  {Fhr.Ptiuw) 

*  I  i      l/hntf)ol$ih     CImIi  rtl  Concvpiiou. 

*  I  \     rJlhnt        hiillirtiy. 

'  M     t  m^fUohit      N»'.ii  l>ttK,  in  IVance, 
,  ,,'/    I  r.»*«.MiM      i'uf,  iwtata.     ('«/»•  globosa, 


1.  Vulgaris.  Enel.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per.    CSaiil 

.   2.  Decurrens.     island  of  Tanna,  Peniaot 

S.  Ephemerum.     Media  and  Siberia.    Amu 

4.  Atropurpurea.     In  the  East.  .  ijjsii. 

5.  Ihtbia.     In  the  East.     2?teii. 
.  6.  Slrictay  or  Aftgustifolia  of  Persoon.     North 

America.     Peren. 

7.  Thyrsiflora.     Britain,  North  of  Europe  ia 
marshy  places,  and  in  the  Alps,  .  Peren*, 

8.  Quadrifolia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren, 

9.  Punctata.     Holland   among   reeds,   also   in 
Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  Camiola.     Peren. 

10.  lAnum  stellatum.    Hills  of  France  and  Italy. 

Ann. 
\\.  Mauritiana.     Island  of  Bourbon. 
12.  Nemorum.       In   the   groves  of  Gennanyy 

France,  and  England.    IPeren. 
13.^  Japonica.  Japan.  (Like  species  20.)  Ann. 
14.  Nummularia.     England  and  other  parts  of 

Europe.   ^  Peren. 
.  ♦  15.  Quadrifiora.     North  America.     Peren. 
•16.  Racemosa.  New  York.  Peren,  {Michaux.^ 

•  17.  Ciliata.  New  York  and  Connecticut.  {Mich.) 

♦  18.  Hybrida.  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  (Will- 

denow,'JV.  A.  Soc^Ber.) 

*  19.  HcteropliyUa.     Georgia.     {Michaux.) 

•  20.  Maculata.    New  South  Wales.     {BrownA 
Mr  Brown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  to   be 

divided.     Prodromus^  p.  428. 
300.  DoRifiNA.     Cor.^  5-fida.    Stigma  emargioatum. 
Capsula  1-locul.  1-valv.  polysperma. 
1.  Japonica.,    Japan.     Shrub. 
j:298.  Cyclamen.  Cor.  rotata,  reflexa,  tube  brevifr* 
simo :  fauce  prominente.     J^acca  tecta  cap^a. 

1.  Coum.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

2,  Europasum.     Shady  woods  of  England,  Si- 
lesia, Bohemia,  and  Austria.     Peren. 

S.  Persicum,     Island  of  Cyprus.     Perem. 

4.  ilederasfolium.     Italy.     Peren. 

5.  Indicwn.     Ceylon.     Peren. 
297.  DoDECATHEON.     Cor.  rotata,  reflexa.     Stam. 

tubo  insidentia.     Caps,  l-locularis,  oblongsu 

1.  Meadia.      Virginia.     Peren. 
•2.  Integrtfolium.  Virginia.  Peren.  (Michaux.) 
296.  SoLOANELLA.     Cor.  campanulata,  Ucero-iniilti- 
fida.     Caps.  1  -locularis,  apice  multidentata. 

1.  Alptna.     Mountains  of   Switzeriand,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 
895.  LiTA.  Cor,  hypocraterif.     Anih.  in  tubo  corol- 
Ix  sessiles.     Stigma  truncatum.     Caps.  l-locuL  2- 
valvis. 

1.  Rosea.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

2.  Ccemlea.     Woods  of  Guiana.    Peren, 
•3.  Svathi^ea.     Guiana.  |      g     Lam^j,   ^ 

•  4<  Bret  I  flora.     Guiana.  >      occ  i-wuiu^a.,  j«. 

•5.  Uniflora.  J    ^' ^^ 

*  6.  Apliylla.     Trunks  of  trees  in  Martinique. 

{Jacq,) 
These  new  species,  along  with  Sp*  1  and  2,  are 
given  by  Persoon  in  Class  V.  under  Vohiria. 
X  293.  Primula.      Involucr.   umbellube.      Corolla 
tubus  cylindricus :  ore  patulo. 

1 .  Vertidllata.  Mount  Kurma  near  rivers.   Per. 

2.  Veris.  England ;  and  in  dryclayey  soils  in  the 
woody  parts  of  Europe.    Peren. 
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B*  Elation  Eorl  and  other  parts  of  Eu r.  Pefifw. 

4»  Farifiosa,     Mountains  of  Europe,  and  in  the 

boggy  meadowb  of  Germ.  EngLandSwtd.  Per, 

5,  CortuMdes,     Siberia,     peren, 

6,  yUhsa*  Mti*ofCarinthtaandSwitzerL  Per, 

7,  NitfaliJf,  Dauria,  beside  cold  springs.  Pet\ 
B,  Longifiora.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  tlic 

TyroU   Italy,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Croa- 
tia-    Peren* 
g.  Giniinota,     Mountains  in  Upper  Carinthia 
and  the  Tyrol     Peren. 

10.  Marginata,  Mts.  of  Switzerland,     Pcren, 

11.  Auricuiu,     Mis.    of   Switzerland,  Austria, 
Styria,  Carniola,  and  about  Astracan,  Perm* 

12.  Gis^anieeK     Siberia,     Per  en, 

13.  Mhtima.  Mt#.  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  Car* 
oiola,  Cariutlna,  5cc.     Peren, 

1^  JfUfgrifolia*    Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Stiria,  Carniola,  and  the  Pyrenees*     Peren, 

15.  Carniotica.     Carniola,     Peren, 

16.  Sinmarchica^  or  Nort^egica,  Norway.  Pcren, 
17-  Viscosa,  Mountains  of  Piedmont.  P^ren. 
18.  Siifirica,     Low  meadows  in  Sibtria.    Perm, 

•  19.   Vulgarist  or  AcauHs  of  Persoon.     Britain. 

Peren,     Smith,  Flor,  Brit 
•£0.  Lorigifolia,     Levant,     Peren, 
29^  Andhosace.    Jnvolucrum  umbellulae.     Corral- 
lir  tubui  Qvatus :  ore  glanduloso.     Caps,  1  locu- 
lant,  globoso. 

1.  moHma,    Growing  corns  in  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Switzerland.     Ann, 

2,  FJongata,    Austria  and  Germany,     Ann, 
S.  Filiformh,     Siberia,     Ann, 

4.  Septenirionalts.  Mountame  of  Lapland,  Rus- 
sia* and  Germany.     Ann, 

5.  OdoriUissma*    Mts.  in  Cappadocia,     Peren, 

6.  Fillo^a.  Mu,  of  Carniola,  the  Pyrenees,  Per, 
?•  Ch  Mts,  of  Austria.     Peren, 

B.  0>  Mountains     of    Switzerland, 

Itaiy,  and  ^LJna,     Ann* 
9.  Lflcirff.  Austria  and  Switzerland,  &c»  Peren, 
10.  Camea,     Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyreneef.     Peren, 
•11.  Spaihulala,  South  America,     (Cavanillcf,) 
99^*  AnETiA*     Co^,  hypocra ten f.  5-fi da:  tubo  ova- 
'  to.     Siigma  deprcsso'capitatum.     Caps,  l-Jocula* 
ris,  gli^bosa*  subpentaspenna. 

1,  Helvetica,     Mountains  in  the  west  of  Swit- 
zerland.    Peren, 

2.  Al  i/na.      Found  in  the  VaUaia»  at  the  hill 
cilled  Loch,     Peren. 

S.   fTisiltafta,      Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy ♦  ajid  on  the  Pyijpnees,     Peren, 
30^  Bacopa.     Cat   5'partit.    laciniis    iua;qua1[bus. 
Cor*  hvpocrateriformis..  Stigma  capitatum.   Caps* 
1  locui 

1.  Atpmtica,     Beside  rivers  at  Cayenne, 

-[  SOL  HoTTOKiA.    Cor,  hypucrat erif.    StanUna  tu- 
bu  corollx  impostia.     Caps*  l-locularis. 

L  Palustris,     Ditches  and  mar&hea  of  Britaifl^ 
aiid  the  nnore  northerly  parts  uf  Ear,    Peren, 

2,  Sesvliflora.     India. 
S.  Indica,     India. 

4.  Serrata,     India. 
31 S*  Sbeffieldia.*  CaL  6-fidu8*     Cor,  campaou* 

t01«  IV.  PAET  I. 


Equinoctial  America,    Shmhi^ 
Clraccas.     Shrub* 
Cor,  infundibuhf,  fauce  barbata. 
Stigma  cylindricum  sulcatum. 


Caps,  didyma. 


Per, 


lata*     Fihm,  10  alterni  ftterilxa.     Caps*  l-locuL 
5-valv,  polysperma, 

1.  Repens,     New  Zealand.     Peren* 

Pcrsoun  and  Mr  Brown  make  this  plant  a  variety 
\ii  Samolus  Itttoralu,  S^nop^is^u^,  111  \  PrO' 
dromust  p.  V28, 
J  299.  MEN'VANTftEs.  Cor.  hirsuta.  Siigma  2'Mnm. 

Caps*  J-locubnu« 

I*  Nympheoides,  Eng.  France,  Germany,    Per, 

2.  (haia.    In  walsr  at  the  Cape  of  G.  H.    Per, 

3.  Indica,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Jamaica.     Peren, 

4*.  Trijhfiaia,  Engl.andotherpartsof  Eun  Per, 

•  5.  Exntiata,    New  South  Wales.    Peren, 

•  0.  Trachtfuperma,  North  America,   ( Mkhaux, ) 
479«  ALLAHAfiDA,      Contorta.      Caps*   kntitorrnis, 

crccta,  cchinata,   Llocularis,  2valvis,  polysperma, 
I.  CfUhartiea,    Guiana,  Surinam.    Sl*rub, 

307.  THEOiHRAtfTA-  Cor,  campanulata,  laciniit  ct 
divisuris  obi u sis.  Caps,  I-loculans,  globosa,  majci- 
ma,  polysperma. 

1.  Americana, 
%  Ijon*^ folia, 

371.    GtMOSTOMA, 

Col,  inferus  ^-Hd. 

Caps,  ^-locularis  polysperma. 

1 .  Rupert  ris,     I  A^ii  d  o  f  Ta  n  n  a. 

308.  SpioELii.     Cor,  infundibulif. 
i^Iocularis,  polysperma. 

L  Anthehnia,    Cayenne  and  BrasiJ.    Ann, 

2.  Marilandica,     Virginia,  Maryl.  Carol. 
•3.  Frttlicnlosa,    Cayenne,     {Persorm,} 

334.  SpfiENOCLEA.  Cor,  5  fida,  calyce  minor.  Cans, 
2-)ocu1.  comprcssa  circum&cissa.  Stigma,  Capita* 
turn  pcrsistens, 

1.  Zc^fla*ica,  Malabar,  Ceylpn,  and  Guinea,  Atm,. 

309.  OpHiuEHiZA*  Cor,  infundibulif,  Oermen  2- 
fidum,    Stignmta  2.     Fructuji  bilobus. 

1.  Mungos,    East  Indies,     Peren, 

2.  Mi(rc*  la.    South  America,     Ann^ 

3.  Suhumbeltata,    Otahcite.    Shrub, 

321.  Ret2ia,  Cor.  cylindnca  ext us  viDoso.  Stigma 
bifid  urn.    CafiS.  2-loculari9  polysperma. 

1.  Spicata,     Highest  mountains  of  the  Cape  of 
Goi>d  Hope.     Shfub, 

|;  323.  CotfvoLViJLUS*  Cor,  campanulata,plicata.  Stig, 
2.     C///Mr.  2  1  ocularis ;  loculis  dispermis. 

L  /^rvtmsis,   Enel.  and  oihir  parts  of  Eur.    Per, 

2.  Septum,    En^laiid  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Ain.  nca,  ancf  Peru.   Perm, 

3.  WkeM,    The'  liMinma  sagiltata  of  Persoon. 
B:4<bary  and  Valeiuid, 

4.  AScammonia,     Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia, 
Pet  en, 

5.  luvolucraius,    Guinea, 

6.  SiiiricttJi,     Siberia.     Ann, 

7.  Rupestris,     Siberia  ?     Prren, 

8.  Farinosus,     Madeira.     Ann, 

9.  Lanuginosiis^     In  the  East- 

10,  Incanus,     Am-irica. 

11,  Emu rginatas.     East  Indies* 

12,  Medium,     India,    Ann, 

13,  Fificfiufis,     Guinea.     Ann, 

I4i,  Tftdentatus,    Barren  parts  of  India.    Ann* 
IB,  Angusiifolius,    East  Indies. 
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17. 
18. 
15>. 

en. 

21. 
22. 

524.. 
25. 
26. 

3fr. 

28. 

aa 

31. 

3R 

^• 
:»k 

aa 
no. 

41. 

4J. 
4M$L 
4^ 

V^ 

^\ 
¥A 

^^ 

¥^ 

^ 

^^ 
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Jafftm^uM.    Japan,  near  Jtdo  and  Nagasaki. 

fMmtatuM,     Eait  Indiea. 

HtuMiiM,    Egypt. 

Pfrndmnttut,    Sandrpaitaof Virgmia.  Peren. 

BrneUtaiHM.     EaMi  Imiies. 

B.rn/nr,     East  ladies. 

Tri/nimM.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PlaianifoHmM,     Soath  America.     Arcx. 

Acwmimatus.    Island  of  St  Crnz. 

CtirnimMs,    Carolina.    'Perem. 

Hederfuems.     THe  Ipmmigm  pmnetata  of  Per- 

soon.    India,  AsLi^  A6ica,  America,     iljta. 

yiL   Ameriea.  The  lyammu  kedtraetm.  Amm, 

/^frpKmuL     AjDcnca.     .^iBa. 

06«nFBj:    China^  BacaviB^  CejltHiy  and  Su- 

rrnam.    Jrim. 

FiavuML    East  IndiesL 

Jmgmiaris.     Jwtl. 

Auutea.    Ease  £id  West  Incfies.    IVkk. 

MfUtanuL    CerksL     J%rei. 

Bi/hrms^     Chma.     Jmm^ 

Ctfiwattit.     .bprm  and  Tna^bar. 

<SfrtiiAu»    East  Iiufin. 

GuimmumaL,     Banks  of  liiess  in  Oyenae  and 

Guiana*     Ptrwtt. 

CapkaiMa^     Eaar  Iwfin^ 

tftspsAM,    East  Indks* 

PmrvMarmSj,  or  Manlifty;    Jairm  and  New 

HoUawL     CAwis.) 

rW/foriM.    East  Indies^ 

rt-HkiihikM.    AsKrkn. 

riu^bMM^    IstMd  of  Santa  Cms. 

Vrnketatma.   MtfCbiqiK,  Doimiq;o>  and  Jv 

ttakt.    fVrvn. 

y^Mi'iorai*    NevZenhad 

CWj/Umw.    C^  of  Good  Hope. 

IMJka.   Java  and  KMt  ladiesL 

MuMarkus^  S«sd^parttofMalaUr.  Stmft. 

IwMss.    IsLofTuwn in  tbeP^csic  Ocean. 

(^UMiwnsM^    Ckatry  Islands.    SkrmL 

»m^|tMW^Sk    8ontk  Amerkn.    jabnii. 

YV«)««4irr.    Swta  Cma. 

K\v^   i>k>n»  Ja^      ^     .,  «    ^     . 
YW|MA«hii.  i>ykHi  and  Nexr  HoDtad.  gmn 
\»kV*  Ir^wa.w  %  by  If.  Jk'ipwn»    Frrsn. 
\OxiWMiWM    Indian    v^^li^ 

^\;i.Hfi»4K  A^s*l^v^Mland&>c^y  l*^»^ 
,\mi*m.  Ms  \kv  and  Vvft  Cv^a.  »*^i»^ 
Ww.*vsft^%^     WvwsU  ^^  O^MM. 

^•^MK^A^^    U^N  »^  *vM«k  v^  »i«vf^  Am^ 


v^ak^t^ 


74.  DUsedus.    America.    Atm.  Qm 

75.  Mmcronabu.   Ishnd  of  Tanna,  New  Holland^ 
rR.Brofmi,p.486.) 

76.  maorooarpui.    America.     Ann, 

77.  PanicukUms.  Sandy  parts  of  M^bar.  Per«i. 

78.  Macrorkizof.    America. 

79.  Qmnquefcliut.    America.    Ann. 

80.  Venoms. 

81.  Gtaber.    Cayenne.    Peren. 
SSL  Pentaphdlus,    America..    Ann. 

83.  Tenutfolius.     East  IndieSi. 

84.  Sicukis.     Sicily.     Ann. 

85.  Peniapetaloides.     Majorca.     Akn, 

86.  LinetUus.     Sea  coasts  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
the  Mediterranean..   Peren. 

87.  SaxaiHis.    Spain,  Italy,  and  Taurida.  Peren. 

88.  CMorwiR.    Spain,  Candia,  Syria.    SAwb. 
89-  Linearis.    Shrub. 

90.  Cantabriom.     South  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Taurida.    Peren. 

91.  Ammanni.    Siberia,  at  the  Jenisey  and  Lake 
Baikal.    Peren* 

9L  PUoseUefoKMs.    In  the  East.    PefVN. 
98.  Dorucninm.     In  the  East.     Shf^. 
94.  ProUferus.     South  America.    Shrub. 
95.Lanatus.  LowerEgypt  and  Mount  Sinai.  SXr. 

96.  Hyshix.    Arabia.     Shrub. 

97.  Spinasus.  Dnr  hills  at  the  river  Irtin  Sib.  Skr. 

98.  Scoparius.    Teneriffe  near  St  Cms,     Shrmb. 

99.  (Enolheroides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    . 

00.  Fhridus.    Rocks  of  Tenerifie.     S^itb. 

01.  Cmneahu.    East  Indies.    ShrtOt. 

02.  CarywUtosus.  America. 
0&.  SpUkamgeus.  Virginia. 
04.  iVrsscvi.  Persia,  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Per. 

1Q6L  TVtealon    Africa,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Si- 
cily.   Ann. 

06.  AsdosmfijUus.    South  America.    Peren. 

07.  Bepens.     India  and  Arabia  Felix.    Pertn. 

08.  Repians.    India. 
Oa  Einiis.    Japan.    Peren.. 
la  ^wtfna.     India. 

11.  SoUnneOa.    Enffland  and  Camiola.    Ann. 

12.  ImpetuOL    Sen  shores  of  Naples. 
48.  Pes  oaprw.    India  and  New  Holland.    Ann. 
l^  Brasiiaensis.  Btasil,  N.  Holl.  Domingo.  Per, 
15.  Muki/idms.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
le.  Smbbbnlms.    India.    Ann. 
1 7..  Cnpensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1&  Si^ftMolMt.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
191  LmoraHs.    America.. 
201  Mnrtinicensii.  Shady  and  wet  pU., of  Martiniq. 
?I.  PmuufoOus.    Peren. 
^^  SnjfiuUcnsns.    Madeira.    Peren^ 
t^  Entbeectns.    New  South  Wales.    Bien. 
2*.  BryoMv/UrW.    China.    Peren. 

27.  VrmmifQiius.   Peru.    Ann. 

a^St^i^hiins.    South  America.  (3r»c&mx. ) 

29l  iJWMirifwtiri   Buenos  Ayres.    {^OavaniUes.) 

AX  FUhsus.    Cayenne. 

51,  Smmmmkrims.  S.  America. , 

;^  Sitdijioms.  Santa  Cruz. 

3$,  IWfSlbntt.   StDomingb.  (£jigfc  JKo^.): 


f     Amer. 
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l^  OialtfuliM.   Eastlndiea.     (VahL) 
1S5.  Siinjjiex.    Eafrt  ladies.     {Latnarci,) 

136.  Cj/niosus.    Pozuzo  in  Peru,    {flfjr^  Peruv.) 

137.  Sphasrosligma.    Mindanao.    {CavanilUs.) 

138.  hriosperuuis.    St  Domingo.    (JLatimrck,) 

139.  Macrocalyx.    Chili.    {Flor.  Peruv.) 

140.  Ebracteatus.    Sicily. 

141.  Tr/cAoMii/^ef.  s  America.    (i)ficAa»jr.) 

1 42.  <S'/aii«.  Lake  Champlain  in  Canada.  ( Mkhaux, ) 

1 43.  Ciliatus,    (  Roth.  CaiaL ) 
l^.  Evolvuloides.    Tunis.    (i)e«/(»i/.) 
\^5.  Palustris,    Acapulco.    (Cavanilles,) 
i^.  Secundus.    Hills  of  Peru.    {Flor.  Peruv.) 
lAfl .  Obtusilobus,   Coast  of N.  Amer.  {Michaux.) 

148.  Lasianthus.    Chili.    {^Camnilles.) 

149.  Laciniatus,  Near  Monte  Video.  {^CavamUes,) 

150.  Platycarpos.    Mexico.    {Cavaniiles,) 

310.  LisiANTUUs.  Cbr.  tubo  ventricoso  taciniis  re- 
curvatis.  CaL  carinatus.  Siig.  bilobum.  Caps. 
2-loculari89  oblonga. 

1.  LongtfoUus,    Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Glaucifolius.     Peren. 

3.  Cceruiescens.  Wet  meadows  of  Guiana*  Ann. 

4.  Alatui.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Ann. 

5.  Chelonoides.     Surinam  and  Cayenne. 

6.  Pjurpurascens.  Fissures  of  rocks  Guiana.  Ann. 

7.  Grandiflorus.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.    Ann. 
S.  Exsertus.  Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 
9-  Glaber^  or  corwnbosus  of  Persoon.    S.  Amer. 

10.  Frigidua.     Island  of  Dominica.  -  Peren. 

1 1 .  Latifoliut.     High  mts.  in  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub, 

Jamaica.     Shrub. 
Madagascar.     Shrub, 
Madagascar. 

( Geniiana  exaltata  of  Linn.) 
Cold  mts.  of  Peru.  Shr^  "^ 

*  18.  Fiscasus.  High  parts  n[  Munna. 

*  19.  Revolutus.  Cold  mts.  of  Munna. 

*  20.  Acutangulus.  Mountains  in  Peru. 

*  21.  Ovalis.  Groves  of  Peru. 

*  22.  Campanulaceus.  S.  Amer.  Ann.l  Lamarck, 

*  23.  Parvifolius.  South  America.       J  UlusL 

i  Sll.  Datura.  Cor.  infundibulif.  phcata.  Cal. 
tubulosusy  angpilatusy  deciduus.     Cap$,  4-yalTi8. 

1.  Ferax.    China.     Ann. 

2.  Stramonium.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  America.    Ann. 

3.  Taluh.    Ann. 

4.  FaHuosa.    Egypt.    Ann. 

5.  Metel.    Asia  and  Africa,  also  in  the  Canary 
Islands.     Ann. 

6.  Lcnis.    Abyssinia.     Ann. 

7.  Arborea.     Peru.     Shrub. 

*  S.  Ceratacaula.    Cuba^     Ann,     {Oriega.) 
X  378.  Hyoscyamus.  Cor.  infundibulif.  obtusa.  Stam, 
inclinau.     Caps.  operculata»  2-locularis»> 

1.  Niger.    EngL  and  other  parU  of  Eur.   Bien. 

2.  Reticulaius.    Candia,  Syria,  Egypt.     Ann, 

3.  Al^,     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Aureus.     Candia,  and  in  the  East.     Bien. 

5.  Muticus.     EgYft  and  Arabia.     Bien. 

6.  PutiUus,     Persia.     Ann. 

7.  Physaloides.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Scapolia.  About  the  woods  of  Idria.  Shrub. 


12.  UmbeUaius. 

13.  ConiifoUus. 

14.  Carinatus. 

15.  Trinervius. 

*  16.  Exaltaius. 

*  17.  Ca/ygonus. 


Sec  Fl. 
*  Peruv. 
ii.p.  14. 


379-   NiCOTIANA. 

Stam.  inclinata. 

1.  Tabacum. 
anno  1560< 

2.  FruUcosa. 


Cor.  infundibulif.  limbo  plicate 
Caps.  2-valvist  24oculari8. 
America.    Brought  into  Europe 
Ann. 
Cape  of  G.  Hope  and  China.  Shr. 


Clasi  V. 
PenUndrft. 


3.  Rustica.     America,  now  in  Europe.     Ann^ 

4.  Paniculaia.     Peru.     Ann. 

5.  Urens.     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Glutinosa.     Peru.     Ann, 

7.  PusiUa.     Vera  Cruz. 

♦  8.  Undulata.     Uew  South  Wales.    Peren.    See 

Brown's  ProdromuSy  p.  447- 

*  9.  Undulata.   Cold  parts  of  Tarma.   Ann.   (F/. 

Peruv. ) 

*  10.  Crispa.     (Viviani  Elench.  Plant.) 

*  11.  Tomentosa.  Fields  of  Peru.  Shr.^  See  Flor. 

*  12.  Angusii/bUa.    Conception.    Ann.y  Peruv. 

]:  376.  Verbascum.  Cor.  rotata,  subinsequalis.  Caps. 
2-loculari8»  2-valvi8. 

1 .  Thapsus.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

2.  Thapsoides.  Seldom  met  with  in  Eur.   Bien. 

3.  Boerhaavii.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Hasmorrhoidale.     Madeira.     Bien. 

5.  Phlomoides.     Italy  and  Germany.     Bien. 

6.  Lychnitis.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

7.  ^errugineum.     South  of  Europe^     Peren. 

8.  Nigrum,   Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Per., 

9.  Phoenicium.    East  oi  Europe,  Germany^  and 
Carniola.     Bien. 

10.  Blaltaria.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Bien. 

11.  Gallicumy  or  virgatum.     Fields  of  England 
and  Dauphiny,     Bien. 

12.  Sinualum.    Montpellier  and  Florence.    Bien. 

13.  Pinnatifidum.     Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

14.  Bamadesii.     Spain  near  Ortaleza. 
14.  Osbeckii.    Spain.     Bien. 

16.  Spinosum.    Candia.     Shrub, 

17.  Myconi.     Groves  in  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

*  18.  Ovali/blium.    Mount  Caucasus.     Peren. 

*  19.  Pulverulentum.    England.    Bien.    {Smith.) 
* 20.  Parisiense.     Near  Paris.    \ThuiU.) 

*  22.  Fiscidulum.     Near  Paris.     (ThuilL) 

*  23.  Claytoni.    Carolina.     {Mickaux.) 

*  24f.  Monspessulanum.  Near  Montpellier.  (Pers.) 

*  25.  Undulatum.     In  the  East.     [Lamarck.) 
*26.  Parviflorum.     In  the  East.     (Lamarck.) 
^27'Lyratttm.     Spain?     {iMmarcL) 

^  394.  Chironia.  Cor.  routa.  Pistillum  declinatum. 
Slam,  tubo  corollas  inaidentia.  Antheras  demum 
spirales.     Pericarpium  2.1oculare« 

1.  Trinervia.     Ceylon.     Ann. 

2.  Jasminoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  LychriQides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  NudicaiUix.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Campanulaia.     Canada. 

6.  Angtilaris,     Virginia. 

7.  Pmchella.     England  and  Sweden.     Ann> 
S.€hslensis.     ChiB.-  ^«b. 

9.  Centaurium,     Britain,  France,  &jC.     Ann. 

10.  Inaperla.     Pastures  of  Europe.     Ann. 

11.  Maritima.  Spain,  Italy,  and  S.  of  Fran.  Ann, 

12.  Spicata.     Montpellier  and  Italy.     Ann. 

13.  Jbinoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrui. 

14.  Baccifera.     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

15.  Frutescens.    Ethiopia.    ShruL 
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16.  Tefi^agofUL 
*  17.  Decniiatd. 


Cape  ef  GooA  Hope^^    Shrub. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
^  IS.  Angustifolia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
•19.  Uniflora.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    [Lamarck,) 

*  20.  MetampyrifoUa.      Cape    of   Good     Hope. 

{Jjamarck.) 

•  ^1.  Paniculata.  Lower  Carolina.     (Michaux.) 
322.  PoRANA.     Cor,  campanulata.     CaL  5*fidu8,  in 

fructu  major.     Stiflus  semibiBdut,  longior,  persis- 
tens.     Stigmata  globosa.     Per.  bivalve. 
1,  Vduoilis.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
290.  DiAPENSiA.     Cor.  hypocraterif.    CaL  5  phyl- 
Iu»,  imbricatUB,  foliolis  tribus.     Stamina  tubo  co- 
roUae  imposita.     Caps.  3-locularis. 

1.  Lapponica,     Mountainb  of  Lapland.  Peren. 
320.  Phlox.    Car.  hypocraterif.    FUam.  inaequalia. 


Stigma  3fidum 
larisi  l-sperma. 

1.  Paniculata. 

2.  Undulaia. 
S.  Suaveolens. 
4*  Maculata. 
5, 
6. 


CaL  prismaticus.    Caps.  3-locu- 


North  America. 
North  America. 
North  America. 
Virginia.     Peren, 
Pilosa.     Virginia.     Peren. 
Carolina.     Carolina.     Peren, 


Peren. 

Peren. 
Peren, 


*20. 
*21. 


7*  Glaberrima.    Virginia.     Peren, 

8.  Divaricata.    Virginia.     Peren. 

9.  Ovata,    Virginia.     Peren. 

10.  SubuUUa,     Virginia.     Peren. 

11.  Sibirica.     North  of  Asia.     Peren. 

12.  Setacea.    Virginia. 

^  1%.  PyramidaUs.  N.Amer.  Per.  (Smith,  ^xo<.) 

*  14-.  Prostrata.     North  America.     Peren. 
*15.  StoUmifera,  or  replant  of  Michaux.     Geor^ 

gia.     Peren. 

*  16.  Triflora.     Upper  Carolina.         1  See  Mich. 

*  17.  Latifolia.     WckkIs  of  Carolina.    >  FL  Amer, 
♦18.  Arislata.  AttheR.SanteeinCar.  J  i.  p.  14'3. 

*  19.  Linearis.  Talcahuanoin  Chili.  Ann.  {Cavan.) 
Diflora.    Chili.     Ann.     {Flor.  Penw.) 
Pinnata.      Monte   Video  and  New  bpain. 

Shrub.     {Cavanilles.) 
XS26.  PoLEMONiUM.  C59r.5-partita,fundoclauso  val- 
vis  staminiferis.     Stigma  3-fidum.    Caps.  34ocu- 
larisy  supera. 

1.  Cotruleumi   Engl.  Europe,  and  Asia.  Peren. 

2.  Reptans.    Virginia.     Peren. 
,    3.  Dubium.     Virginia. 

4.  Roelloides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Campanuhides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sp.  4,  5,  germine  infero  a  Polemoniis  recedunt. 
Lamarck  III.    They  ought  therefore  to  be  se- 
parated from  this  genus. 
324.  Cantua,  or  Pbriphraomos.     {FL  Peruv.) 
Cal.  3-5-fid.     Cor,  infundibulif.    Stigma  Sfidum. 
Caps.  3-locul.  3valv.  polysperma.     Sem,  alata. 

1.  Pyrijblia,     Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Buxt/bUa.     Peru.     Shrub. 

3.  Hoitzia.  Mexico.  See  the  new  genus  HoiT- 
zia.     Shrtib, 

4.  Coronopifolia.    Sandj  parts  of  Carol.    Shr. 

*  5.  Uniflora.    Hedges  of  Peru."! 

*  6.  Dependens.     Peru.  (  See  FL  Peruv. 
♦7-  Flexuosa.     Peru.  j  ii.  p.  18. 

*  8.  Fcetida.     Peru.  J 
*9.  Tomentosa.    Peru.     {Cavanilks.) 


325.  Ipomcsa.     Cor.  infundibulif.    Stigma  capitate- 
globosum.     Caps.  3  locularis. 


CI 


HoU.    (Bramm.) 


Ann, 


l.Quamoclit.     India.     Ann. 

2.  Dissecta.     Guinea  and  N. 

3.  Umbellata.     America. 

4.  Carolina.     Carolina. 

5.  Coccinea.     St  Domingo. 

6.  Lacunosa.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Ann, 

7.  Leucantha.     Trqpical  America.     Ann. 

8.  Solani/oUa,     America. 

9.  Tuberosa.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

10.  Digiiata.    America. 

11.  Bona  nox.     Sandy  parts  of  Indiai  climbing 
on  trees.     Ann. 

12.  Campanulata.     India. 

13.  Viotacea.     South  America. 

14.  Ferticillata.     Arabia  Felix. 

15.  Cameo.     America.     Shrub. 

16.  kepanda.     America.     Ann, 

17.  Fitiformis,     Woods  of  Martinique.     Shrub. 

18.  Hastata,    Java. 

19.  Glaucifolia.     Mexico. 

20.  Simplex.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2L  Hederacea.  Tropical  Amer.  and  N.  HoU.  ^itii. 

22.  Triloba,    America.     Ann. 

23.  Sanguinea.     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Ann. 

24.  HeaerifoUa.    America.     Ann. 

25.  Parviflora.     Island  of  SanU  Cruz.     Ann. 

26.  HepaHcifbUa.     Ceylon. 
Carolina.     Ann, 
India.     Ann, . 

*  50.  Heteraphylla, 

♦  51.  Filiformts.    Marti* 
nique. 

♦52.  TWcofor, 

•  53.  Glanduli/ena. 

*  54f,  Acutanguia. 

*  55.  Cuspi£ua. 
*5e.  Vilfosa.^ 

•  bl.Papirin. 

•  58.  Macrorhixa.  Geor- 
gia and  Florida. 

♦  59>  Crassifolia.  Guya- 
aquil. 

♦  60.  Stans. 
*6l.  Barhata, 
^  62.  PeniapkyVa. 

♦  68.  Muricata. 

*  64.  HeUrophylla,  New 
Spain. 

*^.  TemifoUa. 

*  66.  SinwOa,'' 


27.  Tamnifolia, 

28.  Pes-Ugridis. 

*  29.  Alala, 

♦  30.  LongiAora. 


*  31.  GractUs. 

♦  32.  Plebeia. 

*  33.  Eriocarpa. 

♦  34.  Luteola. 
*S5.  Velutina. 

*  36.  Abrupta. 
*37.  Congesta. 

♦  38.  Urceolata. 

•  39.  Graminea, 

*  40.  Denticulata. 
♦41.  Camosa. 

*  42.  Incisa. 
•43.  Cinerascens. 
♦44.  Quinata. 

♦  45.  Hirsuia. 

*  46.  Diversifolia. 

♦  47.  Bijhra, 

♦  48.  Ereeta. 
♦49.  Pannosa, 


Sp.  29—50  from  New  Holland.  Sp.  53—^7  from 
Peru,  see  Flor.  Peruv.  Under  this  genus  Mr 
Brown  ranks  Sp.  41,  56, 75, 113, 114,  of  Con- 
volvulus. Sp.  1,  5,  16,  17,  2!^ofIp€muta  "  a 
reliqois  diversac  sunt,"  says  Mr  Brown,  *«  corol- 
la angusto-infundibuliformi,  staminibus  adscen- 
dentibus  limbum  subsequantibus/'  Prodr.  p.  484. 
375.  Brossjea.  Cor.  truncata.  Ca/.  camosus.  Caps. 
5-loculari8,  polysperma. 

I.  Coccinea.     Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 
:[:  312.  Azalea.   Cor. campanulata.   ^tomma  reccp- 
taculo  inserta.     Caps.  5-locularis. 

1.  Pontica.  At  the  Black  Sea  and  Amer.  Shr. 
3 
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2.  Indka.     India.     Shrub. 

3.  Nudiflora.     Dry  parts  of  Virginia.     Shrub. 

4.  Fucosa.     Vir^nia.     Skrub, 

5w  Lapjjofiica.     Lapland.     Shrub. 

6.  Procumbens.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,  Shr. 

•  "J ,  Rosmarinifolia.     Japan.     [Lamarck.) 

•  8.  Periclymena.     New  Jersey.     1  See  Michaux 

•  9.  Canescens.     Lower  Carolina  J  Fhr.  Amer. 
315.   Epacris.      Cal.  5-panit.      Cor.  infundibulif. 

Tillosa.  Squamce  nectariterac  gerniini  adnatse.  Caps. 
-5-locul.  5-valT.  dissepimentis  e  medio  valvularum. 
Semina  acerosa  plurima. 

1.  Grandiflora.  •6.  Pulchella. 

2.  Longi folia.  *  7.  Pungens. 

3.  Rosmarinifolia.  *  8.  Spuria. 

4.  Pumiia.  ♦  9.  Fillosa. 

•  5.  LoJigiflora. 

AU  from  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand^  and  all 
shrubby,  except  Sp.  4,  which  is  Peren.     See 
Cavanilles,  Icones^  iv.  p.  25. 
43L  Nerium.    Contorta.  FaUicuU  2.  erccti.     Sem. 

plumosa.     Car.  tubus  terminatus  corona  lacera. 

1.  Oleander.    South  of  Europe,  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  damp  places.     Shrub. 

2.  Odortm.     East  Indies.     Skntb. 

3.  Salicinum.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  Obesum.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

5.  Zeylanicum.    India.    See  new  genus  Wrigh- 
TiA.     Shrub. 

6.  Divaricatum.     India.     Bien. 

7.  Antidysentericum.     Malabar,    Ceylon,    and 
Russia.  SeethenewgenusWRiGHTiA.  Shrub, 

8.  Coronarium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

The  character  of  this  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 

Brown,  is  "  Contorta.  FoUiculi  2,  erecti.  Sem. 

extremitate  superiori  comora.     Cor.  hypocra- 

terif.  faux  coronata  squamis  5,  divisis."     See 

Brown,  Wem.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  ind  Hort. 

Kew.  ii.  p.  67-  ^ 

Sp.  4.  seems  to  be  sui  generis ;  Sp.  8.  is  probably 

a  Tahemannonta ;  and  Sp.  6.  appears  to  be  the 

same  plant. 

482.  EcHiTEs.  Contorta.     FoUiculi  2.  longi,  recti. 

Sem.  coma  instructa.  Cor.  infundibulif.  fauci  nuda. 

1.  Btflora.     Caribbee  Islands.     Shrub. 

2.  Quinquangularis.     South  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Annularis.     Surinam. 

4.  Tomentota.    Cayenne.     Shrub. 

5.  Suberecta.    Jan^aica.     Shrub. 

6.  Domingensis.  Coast  of  Jam.  and  Hispan.  Shr. 

7.  A^utinata.  Mountains  of  St  Domingo.  P<fr. 

8.  Asperuginis.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
9*.  Torulosa,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

iO.   Umbellata.     Jamaica. 

^1.  Circinhlis.  Mountains  of  Hispaniola.   Shrub, 

.^2.  Floribunda.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

^3.  Trijida.    America.     Shrub. 

^4.  Repens.    Rocky  parts  of  St  Domingo.    Shr. 

^5.  Corymbosa.   Woods  of  St  Domingo.   Shrub. 

^6.  Costata.     Society  Islands.     Shrub. 

X7,  Spicata.     Woods  in  Carthagena,     Shrub. 

18.  Siphilitica.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

19.  Caudaia.     India.     Shrub. 
^0.  Scholaris.     India,   t  Shrub. 

51.  Succulenta.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 


2S.  Bispinosa. 

*  23.  Acuminata. 

*  24.  Lajca. 

•  27.  Glandulosa. 

•  28.  Puberula. 

•  29.  Truncata. 

*  30.  Lapjmlacea. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope- 

♦  25.  HirnUa. 

*  26.  Subtagiitata, 


Skrub. 


C^assV. 
Pentvndria. 


Carolina.     (  Michaux. ) 
(Lamarck.) 
{Lamarck.) 
Species  23— 27  from  Peru.     See  Flcr.  Per. 
TTie  character  of  this  genus,  as  formed  by  Mr 
Brown,  is  **  Contorta.  FoUiculi  2,  longi,  recti. 
Sem.  extremitate  superiori  comosa.    Cor.  hy- 
pocraterif.  faux  nuda.     Anthera  medio  cum 
stigmate  cohaerentes.  See  Wem.  Trains,  vol.  i. 
p.  48,  49,  and  Hort.  Ken.  ii.  p.  68.    Species 
12,  15,  17,  are  removed  to  another  eenus. 
483.  Plumeria.    Contorta.    FoUiculi  2  reflexi.    Se- 
mina membranae  propriae  inserta. 

1.  Rubra.     Jamaica  and  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Alba.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Obtusa.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

4.  Pudica.     America.     Shrub. 
East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Shrub.  ") 
Shrub. 


*  5.  Acuminata. 
*6.  Purpurea. 


Peru.     See  Flor.  Per 


*  7.  Incamata, 

*  8.  Carinata.     Shrub. 
♦9.  Tricolor.  ^ 

484.  Cameraaia.     CoQtortal     FoUiculi  2,  horizon- 
tales.     Semina  membranae  propriae  inserta. 

1.  Latifolia.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 

2.  Zet/ianica.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

3.  Luiea.     River  Galibia  in  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Angustifolia.    Warm  parts  of  Amer.    Shrub. 

485.  TABERNiBHONTANA.     CoBtorta.     FolUcuU  2 
horizontales.    Sem.  pulps  immersa. 

1.  Citrifolia.    America.     Shrub. 

2.  Laurifolia,     Jamaica  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
Shrub. 

3.  Echinata.     Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Grandiflora.     Carthagena.    Shrub. 

5.  Cymosa.     Carthagena.     Shrubm 

6.  AmygdalifoHa.    Woods  of  Carthagena.   Shr. 

7.  Discolor.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  Persicariafolia.   Island  of  Mauritius.  Shrub. 
g.  EUiptica.     Japan.     Peren. 

10.  Afiemijblia.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

11.  Amsonia.     Virginia.     Peren, 

12.  Angustifolia.    Carohna  and  Virginia.    Peren. 

♦  13.  Onentalis.  •  16.  Arenata. 

♦  14.  Pubescens.  ^  17.  Sananho. 

♦  15.  Ebracteala. 

Species  13 — 15  from  New  Holland,   see  Brown's 
ProdromuSf  p.  467.    Species  16, 17,  from  Peru, 
see  FL  Per. 
X  480.  ViNCA.    Contorta.    FolUculi  2,  erecti.    Sem. 
nuda. 

1.  Minor.     Engl.  Germ.  France,  &c.     Shrub. 

2.  Major.     Eugland,  south  of  France,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  &c.    Shrub.  • 

3.  Lutea.     Carohna.     Shrub. 

4.  Ro^ea.     Madagascar,  Java.     Shrub. 

5.  Parviflora,     Tranquebar.     Ann. 
*6.Herbacea.    Near  Buda.     Peren.   {Kilaibel.) 

475.  Cerbera.     Contorta.     Drupa  monosperma. 

1.  Ahovai.     Brazil.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovata.    New  Spain.    Shrub, 
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S*  Pan^lftora.     Friendly   Islandaj   and 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Shnib, 

4.  Manghai*    India  near  water.     Shiub, 

5.  Maciilala,  or  Uttdnhta  of  Per^oon.     Island 
of  Bourbon.     Shrub, 

6.  Thetyttia.     Cuba  and  Martinique.     Shrub. 
•7.  Peruviana,     Peru.     (f/.  Pf*rwt%) 

S59.  Thouinia.  C^/.  5'pliyll.  Cor.  1-peiala  cam- 
paniilaia  inftra  cxtus  hiepida  !  Si^his  simpler, 
Drupn  f 

1.  SpcciahUh,     Madagascar,     Shrub, 

This  plant  13  given   by  Persoon   under  the  genua 
Emlmchiuift*     The  Thouinia  of  Per  soon  ts  to- 
tally different  fmm  the  present  genus, 
402.  Tec  TON  A.   Cor,  5-tida.  Sligma  oentatum*  Dnt- 
pa  sicca  spongioda  intra  calycem  inBatum.     Nux 
trilocnlaris. 

h  Grandiii,    In  the  vast  woods  in  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Ceylon  ;  also  at  Malabiir  and  Coro* 
mandeL     A  very  large  tree- 
391.  Audi  SI  v.      C^^,  5-phyllus,     Car.  hypocratcrif. 
limbo  reflcxo.    Anth.  magna:  erectic.    Siigma  sim- 
plex*    Drupa  supera  monosperma. 

\*  Tinifolin,     Dry  hill«  of  Jamaica*     S/trmk 

2»  Coriacea,     Antilles.     Shrub. 

S,  Scrntlata,     Hispaniola.     Shntb, 

4*  Acuminata.     Fields  of  Guiana*     Shruh» 

5,  Hum  a  is,     I  bland  uf  I  Iain  ami  Slam,  Malacca, 
and  Ceylon.     Shrub, 

6.  So/anacia.     Mountains  East  Indies*     Shrubs 
*7.  Lateriflora,     West  Indies.      Shrub, 

8.  Excflm*     Madeira.     Shrub, 

9.  Paraxifiea,     Dominica,     Shrub. 

•  10,  Crmulata,     AnuUes, 

•  11.  Pyramidally,     Santa  Cruz, 

•  12.  sir  rata,     (Cavaniile,^.) 

This  genus  is  the  same  as  the  Auguiliaria  of  Gicrt- 
jier  and  the  Badula  of  Jussieu. 
401.  BuMELiA.     Cor.  5-fida,     NecL  5-phylL  Dmpa 
monosperma. 

L  Nigra.  Woody  motintainous  places  of  Jamai- 
ca.    Shrub, 

2,  Pallida,     In  the  fields  of  Jamaica. 

%  Trnax*     Dry  parts  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 
4-  Retusa,     Mountains  in  the  western  parts  of 
Jamaica.     Shnib^ 

5.  Fa'iidimm4i,     Woody  mountains  of  St  Do- 
mingo.     Shrub, 

6.  SaUcifolia,    D  ry  hills  of  Jamaica^  Santa  Cru2| 
and  in  the  Bahama  islands.     Shrub, 

7.  MafwlUlo,     Wet  parts  of  Peru  about  Lima. 
Shml, 

8.  Montana*     High  mountains  in  the  &outb  of 
Jamaica*     Shntb, 

9.  Nerrosa^     Cayenne,     Shrub. 

J  0.  Paitagonu .  M t.  8 1  Joseph  i n  D 0 minica.  Sh rub. 
II »  Rot  and  ijolia.     Mts.  of  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
12*  Cuncata.    Fruitful  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and 
in  other  partaofihe  West  Indies.     Shrub, 

*  13.  Lycioides*    Canada  and  Carolina.!  Michaux, 

*  14.  HecHnaia.     Rocks  of  Georgia.     >  FL  Atucr, 

*  15.  Lanuginom.   Wet  parts  of  Gcor.  J  »•  p.  122. 
^74.  Gynopogon.     Contorta.      Stigma    bilabialum 

apice  vdlosum.     Drtipa  nuce  semibiloculari. 
hStellatum.    Soc.and  Friendly  Itks.    Shrub, 
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2.  Altfxia.    Norfolk  Island.     SftruL  C 

3.  Scandens.     Society  hlands.     Shmb.  ^' 
3D9.  L  a  vo  ehi  a  .  Cor,  J  -  6d  a.  Drupa  n  u  cc  ^-loculan .  ^^ 

1.  Odorata.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Lucida.  W^arm  parts  of  Jamaica,  I&bndi  of  St 
Lucia  and  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub, 

S,  Coriacea,    Montscrrat,  tops  of  mt8»    Shmi^ 

4.  Htsinosa,     Island  of  Montserrat.     Shmb. 

5.  Tomeutma,     West  of  Jamaica.     Shntb. 
Persoon  makes  this  a  subgenus  to  Gueiiarda*    Su* 

noptixi  I,  p*  200. 
598.  Vakroma,    Cort5-fida.   Dn^/>a  nucc  44oculari- 
I*  Uneata,     America. 
9.  Bullala.     Dry  parts  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Mirabiloides.     Stony  parts  of  Hispaniolj. 

4.  Martinictnsis,     Martiniq^ue. 

5.  Globcm.     America. 

6.  Curarsavicn,     Dry  pastures  of  Jamtica. 

7.  AngustifoUa^     Santa  Cruz. 

8.  AlZa,     America. 

9.  Monosperma,     CaraccES, 

•  10.  Cratata.  *  12.  Obliqua, 

•  11.  Dichotoma.  •IS.  CtfUndrisiachi/m, 

•  1 4.  Ferrugiuca,     America,     ( Lamarck, ) 
AH  shrubby.     Sp.  10— i;l  from  Peru.    FL  Perttr^^ 

396.  CoiiDi A.    Cor,  infuudibuliformist    Sl^ftu  dichu* 
torn  us,     Drupn  nuce  2-Ioculari, 

1.  Myjca,     Egypt  and  MuUbar.     Shrub, 

2.  ObUqua,     East  Indies,     Shrub, 

3.  Motmca,     Woods  of  India.     Shrub* 

4.  Spint'scem,     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Scbestcna,     India.     Shrub. 
f).  Aspera,     Island  of  Tongataboo,     Shrub. 
7.  Dlcholonm.    N.  Caledonia  and  N.  HoU.    Shr, 
%,  Gcranhanthm,     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
9.  Fhve^ct'HS,    Sides  of  meadowsi  and  woods  of 

Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shmb, 

10.  Toqucve.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrttb, 

11.  MticrvphuUa,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

1 2.  Micrantfius,    Woody  mts.  of  Jamaica*     Shr. 

1 3.  Elliptica,     Jamaica  and  Dominica.     Shrub, 

14.  Coltococca,     Jamaica,     Shrub. 

1 5.  Hirsufa .  Wo od s  o  f  C a y e u  ne  and  G uiana*  Skr, 

16.  Tetrandra,     At  rivers  and  coasts  of  Guiana 
and  Cayenne* 

17*  Paiagonula,     Patagonia, 

18*  TetraphuUa,     Sandy  coasts  of  Guiana, 

•  19*  Orieutqits,    New  Holland.     See  the  ocw'ge- 

nus  Cerdana,  and  Brown's  Pradr.  p.  498. 
S86,  Ignatia.     Cai  Sdentatu^.    Cor,  Jongissima  in- 
fundi  bull  form  is.    Drupa  unilocul.  polyp.    Scm,  ir- 
regularia  angulata. 

i.  Amara,     India.     Shrub. 

397.  EiiRETiA,  DrupUf  2-locularis.    Nuct9  loUtarix, 
2-luculares.     Stigma  emarginatnm. 

1.  Tinyhlia,    Jamaica.     Shrub, 

2.  Aapera,     Dry  rocky  parts  of  India.     Shrub, 

3.  Lmjis,    India  in  Circar  mountains.     Shrub, 

4.  Intcmodis,     Island  of  Mauritius*     Shrfth* 

5.  Spinosa.     America.     Shmb, 
0.  Bcurreria,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

7.  Virgata*     Deserts  of  Hi  span  iota.      Shrub. 

8.  Exxucca,    South  America.     Shrub* 

9.  Buxifolia.    East  Indies.     Shrub,. 

•  10.  Acuminata,    N.  S.  Wales.    Brown^s  Pr^dr* 

p.i97. 
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♦  11.  Saligna,   N.  HoDand.     T  Brown's  Prodr. 

•  12.  Me^nbranifoUa.  N.  Holl.  J      p.  497. 

^  \S.  MicrophyUa,    India.    Shrub.    {Lamarck,) 

Mr  Brown  thinks^  that  Sp.  1.  and  another  species 
from  the  East  Indies,  are  the  only  genuine  ones 
of  this  genus.     See  ProdromuSf  p.  497. 

t6.  Styphelia.     Cat.  imbricatus.     Ck)r.  tuhulosa. 

Siam.  fauci  inserta.     Drupa  5locularis.   Semina 

bina. 

1.  Tubifiora,  *9.  Triflora, 

2.  Ericoitks.  *  10.  L/mgifbUa, 
S,  Strigasa.  ♦  1 1.  Lotol 

4.  Scoparia.  •12.  Adscendens. 

5.  Daphnoides.  •  1 3.  Lati/blia. 

6.  Lanceolaia,  ♦  14.  Firtdiflora. 

7.  EUiptica.  *■  15.  Gtudium 

8.  Jumperina. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Hollandi  except  Sp. 
15.     CavaniUes  adds  two  other  Sp.  Procumbens 
and  Humifusa^  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  dif- 
finvnt  from  those  enumerated.     This  genus  dif- 
fers from  EpACRia  only  in  the  fruit. 
i78.  WiLLUOHBBiA.    Contorta.     Cor.  Hypocrateri- 
fiutnis.     Stigma  capitatum.     Pepo  uni-seu-bilo^ 
cnlaris. 
1.  Acida.  Woods  of  Qayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr. 
^.Scandtns.  At  the  R.  Galibia  in  Guiana.   Shr^ 
47S.  Carissa.    Contorta.    Bacccs-  2,  polysperma^ 
1.  Carandas.    India.     Shrub* 
S.  Spinarum.  East  Indies.     Shrub. 
$.EdMiu.    Arabia  Felix.     ShnA. 
[       4.  InermU.  East  Indies.    Shrub. 
&  Miiis.  East  Indies.     Shrub. 
•8.  OMto.        •  7.  5caAro.        •  8.  Lanceolaia. 
*ft  &i&iiui,  a  van  of  Sp.  2? 
%6-«  from  N.Holl  sec  Brown's  Ph>rff.  p.  168. 
Ml  JiCQUiNA.     Cor.  10-fida.     Stamina  recepUcu- 
blMerta.    Bacca  l-sperma. 
-  Linftoreo.     Montserrat.     Shrub. 
tJrmiUaris.    America.     Shrub. 
'  &  Fisaoitt.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 
•  ^BmtcifbUa.     South  America.     Shrubs 
1^  S^Lumaris.    America.     iS'Arifd. 
r^luiwMtfftca.     Sandwich  Isles.     5Ari^. 
*1i Maerocarpa.  Near  Acapulco.   {CavaniUes.) 
MnniinB.      Cor.   semiquinquefiday  connivens. 
ooroUam  replens.     Drupa  l-sperma.  nuce 


•'  y^Mncana,     Ethiopia.     Shrub. 
'   llflteM.     The  Azores  Isles.     Shruh. 

bMnttifX  amonp  the  New  Genera  in  the  Class 
Tkmokhf  where  this  genus  will  be  found  as  re- 
'by  Mr  Btt»wn.     Sp.  1,  2,  are  scarcely 
ProdramMSf  p.  533. 
CaL  5-partit.    Cor,  rotata  quinque- 
l-ipenna.     Semen  arillatum! 
L4MM»a  S.  ViUoMa. 

ififara:  4.  Crispa. 

An  ihmbbjy  and  from  Japan. 
u     Contorta.    Baeca  vacua^ 
Sij/ImM  S-fidus. 
L     India.     Peren. 
tlh^pmc     Mauritius.     Peren. 
*  Contorta.   £acca  succulenta  dis« 


fragillsy 


Iv  Nitida.    South  America.    ShnA. 

8.  Glabra.     New  Spain.     Shrub. 

S.  Canescens.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Tomentosa.     Rocks  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

♦  5.  FUxuosa,    Peru.     7      See  l^r.  Perm;,  ii. 

♦  6.  MacrophyUa.  Peru.  J  p.  26. 

415.  Arduina.  Cor.  1-petala.  Stigma  2-fidum. 
Bacca  2-locularis.     Sem,  solitaria. 

1'.  Bispinosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  genus 
Carissa. 
387*  Cestrum.     Cor,  infundibuliformis.     Stamina 
denticulo  in  medio.  Baoca  l-locularis,  polyspcrma. 

1.  Laurifolium,     America.     Shrub.  v 

2.  Nocturnum.     Jamaica  and  Ghili.     ^rub. 

3.  Parqui.     Wet  parts  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

4.  Aunculaium.     Wet  parts  of  Lima.     Shrub. 

5.  Scandens.     Near  St  Martha.    SArub. 

6.  Vespertinum,     America.     Shrub. 

7.  Diumum.     Chili  and  the  Havannah.    Shrub, 

8.  Venenatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  Tomentosum,     South  America.     Shrub. 
10.  Hirtum.     Woods  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

1 1  •  Latifolium.     Island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

•  12.  Confertum,  *  15.  Longifiorum. 

•  IS.  Conglomeralum.        ♦  16.  Striguaium. 

•  14.  Racemosum. 

•  17.  MacrophuUum.    Porto  Rico.  (Ventenai.) 
Sjp.  12 — lo.  from  Peru,  see  /Ybr.  Peruv. 

311.  Faorjea.  Cor.  infundibuliformis  tubo  longjs- 
simo.  Stigma  peltatum.  Bacca  2-locularis  car<« 
nosa.     Semina  globosa. 

1.  Zeylanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub, 

288.  TouRNEFORTiA.  J^occa  2lQcu]ari89  dispermat 
supera,  apice  duobus  poris  perforata. 

U  Serrala.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

2.  HirsuUssima.  Warm  parts  of  Amer.  Shrub. 

3.  Volubilis,  On  trees  Jamaica,  Mexico.  Shrub. . 
4f,  Svringcefi>lia.    Cayenne:    SliniA. 
5.  FcelitUssima.    Mexico  and'Jamaica. 
G^MumUii*     Warm  parts  of  America. 

7.  Bicohr.    Jamaica,     Shrub. 

8.  Cymo$a<t  or  macrophylla  of  Persoon.    Jamai- 
ca.    Shrub. 

9.  Argentia*  Ceylon  and  New  Holland.  Shrub. 

10.  Sericea.     Island  of  Montserrat.     Shrub. 

11.  Suffruticosa.    Jamaica.    Shrub4 

•  12.  Orientalis.    New  Holland.     (Brown,) 

•  13.  LaurifoUa,  Porto  Rico  and  StThos.  (  Fen/.) 

•  14.  Bifida,     Mauritius.     ^SAnid.     {Lamarck.) 

•  15.  Polustaohia.  *  19.  Firgata. 

•  16.  Undfdata,  •gO.  Mutabilis. 

•  17.  Longifoiia,  ienat.)' 

•  18.  AngustifoUa.  ♦  21.  Scandens. 

Sp.  15  to  21  from  Peru^  see  .Ron  /Vmv.  Mr 
Brown  comprehends  in  this  genus  Sp.  5,  7,  8, 
9,  12,  along  with  Heliotropium  gnaphalodes^ 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Messerschmi* 
DiA ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Sp.  2,  3,  21, 
shoidd  form  a  distinct  genus.  He  refers  Sp.  6. 
to  Heliotropium.  Sec  Prodromus,  p.  496. 
385.  Strychnos.     Cor.  5-fida.    Bdcca  1-locularis, 

cortice  lignoso. 

1.  Nus  vomica.     India.     Shrub. 

2.  CohArina.    India.    Shrinb. 
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3   Poiatorum,     Mountaind  at  Madras,     Shrubs 

•  4%  Lucida,  N.  HolU  ( Browu's  Prw/r.  p,  ^69. ) 

•  5.  fl^  achiata.     Groves  of  Peru.     (iY,  Penw* ) 
384.  Ca  psicum.     Cor,  rotata.     ^acca  ejitfucca, 

1»  Annvum,     South  America.     Ann, 

2.  Baccatum.    Indies.         5,  Frtdescens.  Indies. 

S-  SifiCHse,    Chiija.  <>.  Cerasiforme. 

4«  Grossum,     India*       All  shrubby. 
J  S83.  SoLAxuM*    Cor.  rotata.  AuihertB  subcoalltae, 
apice  poro  gemino  dehtscentes.    Bacca  2-loculans, 

1,  Lauri/oUum,     Great  woods  of  South  Ame- 
rica,    Shruh, 

£•  Verbasdjoiiutji,      Americai    New  Holland. 
Shrub. 

S,  Aurkvlahtm,     Islands  of  Madagascar,  Mau- 
ritius,  and  Bourbon.     ShruL 

4.  Pitheacem,     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Bambense.     Iti  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba 
near  Carthagena*     Shrub, 

6.  PgeudO'Capskum,     Madeira.     Shrubs 

7.  Microcarpum,     Egypt.     Shruk 

8.  Terminate.     Arabia  Fehx.     Shrub, 

9.  Pnucifiorum.     Martinique. 

10.  Diph^lium,     America.     ShniL 

11,  Fugax.     About  the  Caraccas.     Shrub, 
1%  Geminaium.     Cayenne.     Shrub, 

IS.  Beirofracium,     South  America.     Shrub* 
H'.  Steliaiunu     Shrub, 

15.  Dulcamara,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr, 

16.  Triqucirmn,     New  Spain.     Shrub, 

17.  Scamlem.     Surinam. 

'    IS.  Li/ratum,     Near  Nagasaki  in  Japan. 

19.  Tegorc,  Banks  of  the  river  Sinemari  Guiana. 
Shrub, 

20.  Querdfolium*     Peru.     Perm, 

21.  iMcmiatum,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand, 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island*     Shrub, 

122,  Radicanx,     Peru.     Peren, 

23.  Havaneuse.     Shady  woods  on  the  coi^sts  of 

Martinique  and  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
2i,  Trisfr.     Martinique.     Shrub, 
t       25.  BaccmchKum,  Martinique  and  Surinam.   Shrub, 
26.  Corifmbomm,     Peru.     Peren 
TI,  Quadra ngtilftri\  Cape  of  Good  Hopp,   Shruk 

28.  Hepnridum,  »5ociety  Islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

29.  Bontmense,  Fielda  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Shrub, 

30.  Mfwrocarpon. 

3L  Tubctomnu     Peru.     Peren, 

32.  PimpindUfolium.     Peru.     Shruk 

33.  Lycopersicu*tt.     Warm  parts  of  Amer.    ^»«. 
34*.  Paeudo'L^coperHcum.     Ann, 

BB>  Perumanum,     Peru.     Peren, 

36-  Montanum,     Peru.     Peren, 

37.  Ruhrum* 

SS,  Noiiffttrum.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrub. 

S9.  Nigrum,  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Ifidia,  Guinea,  Virginia,  Egypt,  New  Hoi* 
land,  and  Van  Dicmen's  Island.     Ann, 

40.  Mthiopicum,     Ethiopia  and  China.     Ann. 

41*  Mehmgena,     Asia,  Africa,  America.     Ann, 

42*  SubtHiTwe,     West  Indies.     Shruk 

4S»  ij^ifigifiorum,     Cayenne.     Shruk 

44.  Murkatum.     Peru,     Shruk 

45.  /m onaifn.     East  and  West  lodiea.    .^»f»t 


46.  Tottfiim.   Jamaica*  Hisp3tiiola»  and  Bermuda 
Isles.    Shruk 

47.  folubile.     Woods  of  Hispaniola.     Skrmk 

48.  Ferojc,     Malabar, 

49.  Campfxhknuc,     America.     Skruk 

50.  Fu^caium,     America.     Ann, 

51.  Mamnwsnm.     Virginia  and  Barbadae^.  Jlini«J 

52.  Hirtunu     Island  of  Trimdad-     Ann. 
5%,  Pankuhtum,     Brasil. 

54,  Acuieatmimum,     America.     Shrub, 

55,  Firgtnianmn,     America,     Ann, 

56.  ,7acqu(nL     East  Indico.     Amu 

57.  Xiiuiocarjmm,     Ethiopia*     Ann. 

58.  Coaguhm.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 

59,  Jamakenst*  Jamaica  and  Hispaiiioia.  Skr 

60.  I  tdkum,     India,     Shrub, 
6\,  Caroliftcnsc,     CaroUna. 

62.  Sinuaium,     Shruk 

63.  Sfidotiicum,     Afiica  and  New  South  WaJetvl 
Shrub, 

64.  Cajienxe.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrwk. 

65.  Mar^ifjfilvm,     Abyssinia.     Shruk 

66.  Sir  'urn.     West  ladies.     Shrub, 

61,  Vr  Can.try  Islands.     Shrub. 

68.  Sanctum.     Palestine.     Shruk 

69.  Hi/bridum.     Guinea.     Shrub, 

70.  Tomentotum,     EtliJopia,     Shruk 
,71.  Pttygtimum,     Santa  Cruz.     Shruk 

72.  Bnhameusc,  America  and  Providence  Uland. 

73.  Obsaimm,     Cayenne,     Shrink 

74.  Givanieum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shruk 

75.  Flexuosmn,     Cayenne.     Shruk 

76.  Lance csfofium.     South  America.     Shrub* 
77-  Lanceafafum.     Mexico.     Shruk 

78.  Ekagnifolium,    Warm  parts  of  Amer.     Shr,, 
79*  Poh/acanihos,     Island  of  Dominica.     Shruk. 

80.  I^neum.     America.     Shruk 

81.  Miiieri.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrult. 

82.  TrilnhcUnm.  Jamaica  and  East  Indies.  Shruk 
83-  Ltfcwides.     Peru  I     Shrub. 

•  84,  PtfracQuthos,     Madagascar.     Shruh, 

*  85.  BHacatm,  {Camnilkt  and  Audr,  Bep,  511.)* 


Tefrandrum, 

.  Firifie, 
.  Bijiorum, 

Discolor, 
,  Stelligerum, 
,   Viotaceum. 

Furfur^ceum, 

Parvifolium, 

Eilipticum, 

Annatum* 

Hystrh. 
,  Cj/nereum, 

Pungetium, 

Campanulaium, 

Echtnatum, 

Riparium. 
,  Nutans, 
,  Grandifiorwn, 
,  Virtdifiarum, 
.  Sessile, 
>  Glandulasum, 
,  Obliquum, 


IQB.  Ohlon^um. 
*109^  /  >fium, 

•HO./ 

•III.  ActtniffUJUum* 
•112.  Filithrme, 

•  113. /^a-ZiVi/i^i. 

•  114,  Vrceolatum, 

•  115.  PuiveruleMiam, 
•116,  Nifidum. 

•  1 1 7.  Inairvum. 

•  1)8.  Paiulum, 

•  119.  Anceps, 
•I2a  r   -  ^    'r>/rJe#- 
•121.  ;;w. 

•  122.  iSi-rtcrum^ 

•  123.  Crispum. 

•  124,  An^uktum, 

•  125.  Bmtcina^nm^ 

•  126.  Pinnnlifidum, 

•  127.  Mdtifidunu 

•  128,  Mi^. 

•  129.  Diffkmm. 
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•  IS5.  So/iimm, 

•  !3f>.  / nearer ratuPt* 

•  !57.  Asperum. 

<.r//*     Canary  Isles* 
,;ff.     Mexico. 


1*1. 


la% 


J  ,  Lima.     Ann, 

1-H.  -  Buenot  Ayres.     Ann, 

145.  ^ 

146.  /  Cliili.     Ann. 
IfT- t                   Cayenne*     iVAra^. 

148.  Vndtttum*     Mxuntius. 

149.  Jl€iervphi/ihm,     Guiana. 

150.  CHwium, 

151.  Anguhi,     Madagascar. 

152.  TmcMfium.     Guiana. 
jca   7^«..*^/,,i,     Mexico. 
1  uhrifolmm,     BuefiQf  Ayret. 
loj*  t  ttrntiium.     Mexico, 

*  15G.  Jirgifhim,     Shrubs 

Species"  B6 — 100  from  New  Holland,  and  aU 
ilimbby ;  aee  Brown*fi  Prodr.  pp.  4^14—447- 
Species  101^137  from  Peru,  see  Flor.  Ptruv* 
a.  p-  S6.  For  an  account  of  the  other  new 
species,  see  Lamarck  lUnstr.  and  Encyc-t  Cava- 
niUes  Iconesj  and  Persoon's  St/nop.'ek, 
S85-   PHYSALlSf.     Cor,   rotata.     Slam,    conni?entia. 

Bocca  intra  calycem  inflatum,  bilocularis. 

L  Somnifera,     Mexico*  Candia,  Spain.     Pertn^ 

^  Aristata,     Canai^*  lalandfl.     Shrub, 

S.  JRfexWoiir.     India.     Shrub, 

A^  Afbor^mxni*     Campechy.     Shrnh, 

5.  Curassavica*     Curagao.     Shrub. 

6.  TomentoMa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrubs 

7.  ViscoMQ,    Virginia  and  Buenoa  Ayres.  Peren* 

8.  Pennsyktanica.     Vlrgiiaa.     Perm, 

9.  Aiiek^figi.  Itsily,  Germany,  Japan  in  ditches. 
Perett, 

10*  PfTUbiana,  Lima,  Peren,  and  SlmtL 
11*  Anptiata,  East  and  West  Indies.  /I«fi, 
IfiL  Pm^mtrng,     East  and  West  Indies,  Virginia, 

South  Waits.     Ann, 
I8w  "'f>.      Barbadoes.     v^fm. 

I5-  f  India,     j4«fi, 

J 6.  Pruinoaa,     America.      Ann. 
^  ■^*7.  Prostraia,     Peru,      .-fwn, 
^  -i^B.  Parvifi^a,  New  Holland,   (Brmf«,  p.  447.) 
iJ^G*  Obicnra,     Carolina.  >  ^See  Micbatix, 

^^d>,  LancefiiaUL.    Carolina.    Per,}  Fior,  Amer, 
^^  ^^  Nodosa.     Amcnca.     [Lamarck,) 

Jaborosa.  C&r,  tubulo^a,  CV//.  5-fidu8  bre- 
S^m-  fauci  inserta.  Siigma  capitatum.  Bac- 
3-locul.  ? 

t$itqrfiMia4     Buenos  Ayres.     Pertn, 
RuHcm*a$ai     Buenos  Ayres* 

.   Cor,  campanulata.  Stam,  distintia. 
^  ^4ocular}s« 
3.  Mi^  Spaint  Switzerland!  Italy*  Si- 

brr-  ,  and  the  Cycladcs,     Perm, 

^  ''Hu,     Engbndy  Austiiai  Gennanyi 

Percn* 


3.  Pkyseilotdes^     Pcrti.     j-fwji. 

4.  Procftmbms*     Mexrco,     Ann^ 

5.  Solanacea,    Cape  of  Good  Hope*      Shrub* 

6.  Arhorescrm,    Mountains  of  J.tmaica*    Sitrub, 


CI*5»  V 

rcutundii^ 


F 

I 

Bicohr,. 
Aspera. 
Punctata, 


Spain.     Shrub* 

•  13,  Denlaia. 

•  14.   Cantata.     Ann, 

•  15.  Bf/tora,     Pernt, 

•  16.   Umbeltata.    Rath. 
Crt^,  ij.  p.  2*, 

Species  8 — 15  from  Peru.  Sec  Flor,  Peruv,  Per- 
soon  ranks  species  5»  6»  7,  12, 15,  14,  IS.  under 
the  subjE^nus  SarachAi  Cor,  rotato-campanula- 
ta;  Bacca  (per  abort um)  l4ocuI.  RecepL  car- 
nosum. 
304*.  Eliisia.  Con  infundtbuliformisi  angtista.  Bac- 

ca  sicca,  Slocularis,  2-vaIvb.     ^ew*  2  punctata  r 

altero  supra  allerum* 

L  Nyctefea.    Virgima.     Arm, 
588,  Lycium.     Cok  tubulosa,   fauce   clausa  Fila- 

mentornm  barba,     i?tfr£?fl  2*locularis,  polysperma, 

1,  Afrunu    North  of  Africa  and  Valentia,  Shrub, 

2,  ttigidum,  or  camosiim,   C.  of  G.Hope.  Shr, 
5,  Ruthenicum,     Mountains  of  Siberia  near  the 

Wolga,  in  Turcomania  and  Hyrcania,  and  at 
the  Caspian  Sea,     Shrub, 

4.  Trirandrum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrubs 

5.  r  v,    Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.    Shfm 

6.  <  S.   HorridunL, 
7-  Europaum,  9.  Bar  bat  um* 

10.  BoerftaaviorfoUum,     Peru,     Shrub, 

11.  Capstilare,     Mexico.     Shmb, 

•  12,  Microphyilum,     India  and  East" 

of  Africa.  Duhame)| 

•  13.  Lanctoiaium,  Naples  and  Greece.  ^  N,  Edit. 

•  14.  Chineme,     China.  p,  107, 
Oi^aluptp  j3.  barbarum  of  Willd.  J 
Ohovatum,     Hedges  at  Tarma.  1 
SaUiim,                                              See  Fior, 

.ii.  p. 
183. 


Spaihulatumn 


Near  Huanuco.  I>  Ptmv 
\6,  i. 


Near  Canton. 
•20,  rn.     Near  Lima. 

*2l»  EfJCtUiiQidcs,    Cold  parts  of  Mexico,     Shrub, 
(Humboldt,  Plant,  Eqmnocf,) 
Species  6 — 9  from  tht-  i  ,<1  shrubby, 

Pcrsoon  is  of  opinion,  il  .  ,  18 — 20  have  a 

greater  affinity  with  Alropa  arborcsceris  than  with 
Lyctnmy  and  he  thinks  that,  along  with  species 
11.  they  should  form  a  new  genus*     Smtornhf  i. 
p.  232. 
390.  Cryi'Tostompm.     Car,  iofundibulif.  tmlyci  in- 
serta.    Nectan  mODophyllum,  corollam  claudens. 
Bacca  cxsucca  3-locul.  loculis  monospermis. 

L  Laurifdium*    Cayenne  and 'Guiana.     Shmb, 
416.  Camajc,     Cal,  5-p;irtk.     Cor.  rotata.    Sli^md 
3  scu  4-fidum.     Bacca  4-locuI.  polyspcrma. 
L  Fraxinea,     Wuods  of  Guiana,     Shrub, 
319.  Thioubi*a.     Cor,  campanulata,  limbo  inasqua- 
li.      Nectar,   breve   genaaen   cingens   5  dental  um, 
Filam,   nectario  inserta.     Bacca  4-IocuL  loculia 
2-spermiB. 

1.  Ambrosiaca.  %  Imodota* 

Both  from  Andalusidi  and  Afm, 
341.  SoLANDRA*      Cal,    rumpena.     Cor,   clavato-m- 
fuudibulif*  maxima.     Bacca  4-locuL  poiyspermi* 
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PciitJindriji. 


I*  Gmndifiora     Fiisurea  of  rocks  io  Jamaica. 

369.  McN'Ais,      Cor,   hypoci-atenformis.      CoL   9- 
pliyllus.     Bacca  4-loculan8.     Sem*  solitaria. 
1.   Topiaria^     South  America.     Shrub. 

4:1^9.  Lte.k.  Cor,  l.pctab,  Ned*  1  phyll.  lubo  co* 
rollsc  imposituflf)  5-fidum  erect  urn.  Baccn  5-»per- 
ma  i  n  fe  ra.     ( Mono ica  Jussieu, ) 

1,  Sambiicina.     East  Indies-     Shrub* 
S.  Mquata^     East  Indies.     Shrubs 

3*  Crtspa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
403.  SiDEROxYi^oN.     Cor,  5iida.     A^i?r^  in  plerit- 
que  5-ph)rUum.    Stigma  simplex,   ^flcca-5-^permt, 
1*  Mite,     Africa. 

2.  Inemii*     Ethiopia. 

5.  Melauophleum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Ct^osum.     Cape  of  G*  H.  Table  Motiotaiu* 

6,  Sericefim.     New  Holland. 

6.  Argenteum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

7.  Tomeniostm.     East  Indie«, 

8.  lAfcioiricj.    Canada- 

9*  Decandrum,     North  America. 

•  10.  Spmosum,     Morocco.     Thia   u   ihe   ElaO' 

dendrum  organ  of  WiUdenow. 

♦  IL  Nitidan,     St  Domingo.         1  See  Lamarck, 
•12.  MuUifartm.   CapeofG.Rjm  ii.  p.  42. 

Species  1 — 10  shrubby, 
400.  Cmrvsophyllum.    Cor*  campanulata,  lO-fida  : 
lacbiis  alternis^atulis.     Dacca  lO-sperma. 

1.  CainUa*     Martiniqiie* 

2.  Monop^renum,     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. 
S*  Aficrocarpum,     Beside  rivers  in  HispaoioUu 
4*  Argtiiieum*     Martinique- 

5.  Rttgosum*     Woody  mountains  of  the  west- 
ern parte  of  Jamaica* 

€.  P^tifojijie,    Beside  the  R^  Galibia  in  Guiana. 

*7.  GtatffwrK     Woods  of  Martinique. 
•8.  Attgtisii folium,    St  Domingo.  1  Lamarck,///. 
*  9.  Olm forme,     Martinique,         j       ii.  p,  44. 

Ail  shrubby. 
S93,  Bassovia.    CqI  5-partitus.    Cor.  rotala«    Bac* 
ca  poly  sperm  a  nodulosa,     Semina  margine  mem> 
branacea  nidulantia. 

L  S  If  hat  ica.     Wet  woods  of  G  man  a*     Percti, 
364v  Bacobothys.    Cor,  tubulosa  5-fida.    Cal,  du- 
plex superus ;  exterior  ^phyllus ;  inferior  campa- 
Rulatus,  5-dentatU8,    Bacca  1  ^locularis  polysperma. 

1.  NemoraUs*     Island  of  Tan na.     ^hrub, 

2.  Lauceolata*     Mts«  of  Arabia  Felix*    Shrub, 


SscT.  VL     Flowers  Monopctdous^  Superior. 

J  333.  Samolus.    Cor,  hTpocratcriformis.    Stamina 

fnunita  squamulis  coro^l«.    Caps,  l-locularis  infera. 

1.   Vakrandi*  Coastsof  England,  Europe^Asiar 

America*  and  New  South  Wales.     Bien, 

^  %  Liiioralis,     New  South  Wales.!  t>^^^^* 
!>>».«.  I  -^rown  a 

*a.Jttiic«a.     New  Holland.  f  1.^*, 

•4.  AmbJ0tiMi,     New  Holland.         \^* 
The  Sheffieldia  repent  of  Linn,  and  ibe  Sheffieldia 

incarta  of  Labulard.  are  vaneljet  of  species  2L 

Prodr.  p*  428. 


352.  ViRECTA-  Cal  5  dentat.  denlibua  mterjecda* 
Cor,  infundibuHf.  Sh'gnm  bipartitum*  Ctfpt.  l4o* 
culariii  poly  sperm  a  iniera, 

1.  Bi flora.     Moist  places  of  Surinam.     Amtt* 

S38.  B£LL03iiA.  Cor,  rotata.  Copt,  l*locttlartit 
infera,  polysperma,  CAlyce  rostrata. 

1.  Atpera*    America*     Shmb, 

2.  Spifiosa,     Woods  near  riyers  in  HiapanioU. 
Shrub. 

S37.  Macrocnemum.  Con  campanulata*  Caps. 
infera,  2-locularjs<     Sem,  imbricata. 

1.  Jamaicente,  Banks  of  rivers,  to  the  South  of 
Jamaica.     Shrub* 

2.  Candiditsimum^     Near  St  Martha.     Shrub. 

3.  Coccineum,     Island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub, 
•4f.  Cori/mbotum,     Andei^  "1  Sec  Fior, 

•  5.  Microcarpon.    Chinchao  and  Cu*  f  Peruv.  u* 

chero.  Tp.  4a  t. 

•  6.  Fenosum,    Warm  pts.  of  Peru.  J  189* 
351.  Dentblla.  Cfl/.  5'partit.  superus.   Cor,  infun* 

dibulif.  laciniis  tridentatis*     Caps,  24ocuL  poljr« 
sperma. 

1.  Repent,     East  Indies  and  New  Caledooia* 
350.  CHiMARRurs.     Cai,  margo  integer.     Cor.  ia- 
fundlbuHf.     Caps,  infera  2-locul«  loculis  l-tpenati* 
Stigma  2-partitum. 

X.  Cimosa,     Martinique.     Shrub, 
336.  RoNi>ELETiA.     Car.  infundibuliformis.     Caps, 
2-iocttlaris,  infera,.  polyspermai  subrotunda,  coro- 
nata. 

1.  Americana.     America.     Shrub* 

fi,  Odorata*     America.     Shrub. 

3.  Trifoliata,     America,     Shrub, 

4.  Virgata,     Coasts  of  Hispaniola.     Shrubs 

5.  Pihsa,  Santa  Cruz  and  Montserrat.  SkrtAm 

6.  Th^rsoidea,  10.  UmbelMata, 
7-  Raccrnosa,                     1  L  Incana, 

8*  Laurifoiia,  12.  Hirsuta, 

9.  Tomenfota.  13.  Uirta, 

Species  6*— 13  shrubby,  and  from  Jamaica. 

•  14.  Laevigata.     West  Indies.     Shrub, 

•  15.  Burffoiia,     Island  of  Montserrat.   ( FahL) 
Species  6—13  require  to  be  re-examined-  Persoon 

thinks  that  some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  thit 
genus. 
3^^.  Cinchona.    Cor,  infundibuliformis.     Caps,  in- 
fera, 2>lociLlariB,2-partibilis^  dissepimento  pamllelo, 

1,  Officinalis,  Near  Laxa  ancJ  Ayavact  to  Pe- 
ru.    $/irub, 

2.  Pubescens,     Peru.     Shrub. 

S.  Macrocarpa,     Santa  Fe.     Shrub, 

4.  Caribaea,     Caribbees.     Shrub, 

5.  Cortfmbifera.  Islands  of  ToogttAboo  uid 
Eaove,  lu  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Skrub, 

6.  Lineata,     Dominica.     ShruL 

7.  Fioribuftda,  Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  St  Ltlcla, 
Dominica,  and  Guadaloupe,  in  high  woody 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  torrents.    Shnso, 

8.  Brachtfcarpa,  Shady  mouptaina  in  ihc  wctt 
of  Jamaica.     Shrub, 

9.  Angustifolia,     Hispaniola  banks  of  rivert* 

*  10.  Ovaiifofia,  Peruviau  Andes  near  Cuenca*  Sir, 

*  11.  Scrobiculata,     Peruvian  Aadci  ocar  Jicsi  de 

Bncamorros.    Skrtib, 
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^  H-  Magmfolia.     Perurian  Andcfi  near  Jacn  dt 
Bracamorrot.    Shrub. 

•  15-  HirstUa*     Highest  nioantdTit  of  the  Andes. 

•  J  4^  PttrpHrttt.     Low  mounulns  of  the  Andes. 

•  15.  Omia^     Low  mountains  of  the  Andes  to- 

wards Pozuzo  and  Fanao. 

•  16,  Jjanceolatn,     Cold  mountains  of  the  Aode«, 

•  17-  Ma^nifolia,     Wanmest  groves  of  the  Andes* 

•  18,  Aculi/olia,     Grovts  of  the  PertiriJn  Andet. 

•  19.  Micrantka.    Cold  and  lofty  oiountaina  of  the 

Peruvian  Andes. 

•  20.  Ghndulifcra,     Peru. 

•  21 ,  Dichotomy.     Peru. 

•  '22,  Bosea.     At  PozaKO. 

L*  25.  Philippka,     Near  Manilla  in  Santa  Cruz* 
y  24.  Ltmg^ra.     Journ.  He  FhifS.  1790,  p.  243* 
Species  10—12  have  been  discovered  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  ;  Bee  Plant(E  EquimjcHaki.     Sp, 
15—22,  see  Flor»   Peruv,     Per«oon  ranks   Sp. 
4— 9v  and  Sp.  2S,  24,  under  the  ftubj^enus  Ex« 
05TEM  A  staminibus^  exfcrtii.    The  authori  of  the 
Flor,  Peruv.  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Species  of 
thi«  iubdt vision  should  be  referred  to  the  genua 
PoRTLAVDU.     Si/nopsis,  i,  p.  197* 
S40.  PoRTLANDiA.     Cor,  cUvato-infundibullf*    An* 
iherce  longitudinales.     Caps*  pentagona,  retufa,  2- 
locukrif,  polTsperma,  coronata  calyce  S-phyllo, 

1.  T^randa^  Savage  Island^  South  Sea.  Shru6, 

2.  GramUflora,    On  roclw  of  Jamaica.   Shrub* 

3.  Coccinea,     Precipices  of  mountains  in  the  W. 
of  Jamiiica-     Ptreiu 

4.  Hexandra,     Woodt  of  Carthagena,  Guiana^ 
and  Cayenne,     Shrub, 

^  S\  Cerymbosa*    Andes.    Shrub,    (Fl.  Penn\) 
5S0*  RoKLLA.     Car.  infundibuhf.  fundo  clauso  val- 
TttUi  stamiaifcne.     Stig*  2  fidum-    Cfrp^.  24ocuIa- 
nst  cyUndnca>  infers. 

L  Ciiiaia*     M<»rocco  and  Ethiopia^     Shrub* 
2L  Squarrojta*  Percn.         4.  Mnscosa.     Ann* 

5.  jiecurreHS*     Ann,  5.  Sptcaia*     Shrub. 
Species  ^— ^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

544-  GooDENiA.  Car.  supra  longitudinaliter  fista 
genitalia  exscrens,  limbo  quiijquefido  secundo. 
Anih*  lineares  imberbes.  Siigma  urceobttim  cilia- 
turn.  Capt,  2>locuL  2*valv.  polyspermap  dis«epi- 
»€iit0  pmllelo*     Sem.  imbricata. 


L  (hatu.     Shrub, 

ZAlBida. 

5,  L/gvigeUa.    Shrub* 

4.  Panwuiata, 

5.  Bdiidifolia. 

6.  Strict  a, 

7*  Ramoiusima, 

8.  Htlerophj^la* 

9.  Hederacea* 
10,  St€Uifi[era. 
1 1  -  Humiik, 

12.  GraciliM. 

13.  I>fciirreiwr, 

14.  Acuminata, 
IS*  Faria. 

16«  BoiundifaUa. 
17r  Barbata* 
18.  Geimuiaia, 


•  19.  Lanaia. 

•  20.  Gfatra. 

•  22.  Ehimta, 

•  25.  Hiffidm* 

•  24%  Cartmopifoiim, 

•  25-  7'enelh, 

•  2G.  Filiformis. 

•  27.  Quadrilocularis* 

•  28.  Purpurasccns* 

•  29.  Pierrgiuperma* 

•  sa  Cmmea* 
^51,  Incama* 

•  32.  Scapigera* 
•S3.  Vi^aa* 
•34.  BepeiM* 

•  35.  Pnmilii. 

•  36.  CoUndukcea. 


Ail  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
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Sp.  34,  which  is  the  rodrnm  of  Cavanilles,  is 
found  also  in  ChOi,     See  Sc^BvotA, 
%  33L  Phyteuma.  Cor*  mtata,  laciniiR  Hnearibus,  5- 

fjartfta.     Stigma  S-seu  S^fidum.     Caps,  d*eeu^- 
ocularis  infcra- 

1,  Paudflcra,  Mti.  of  Switzerland  Styrla.  Per. 

2.  Scheuchzeri,    Switzerh  and  Piedmont-    Per. 
S.  Micheiii*    Mont  Cenis»  Tuscany,  and  the  Val- 

lais.     Peren. 

4.  Hemiiphtmcn,     Mountains  of  St^ftzerland, 
Italy,  Aostria,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Pcren, 

5.  Comnsa,  Tyr^l,  and  Mts.  of  Carniola-  Bitn* 

6.  Orbjcularu*    England,  and  mountains  of  Ita- 
ly, Switzerland,  Verona,  and  Hesse.     Pertn. 

7*  Nigra.  Woody  meadows  in  Carolina.   Peren. 
B.  BetoniciFjhHa*     Mts.  of  Dauphiny.     Peren. 
9.  Spicata,  In  the  woods  of  Switzerland,  A  us* 
tria,  Germany,  Engl  Fran,  and  Italy.  Peren» 

10.  (kmtn*     In  the  subalpine  meadows  of  the  Su* 
dctes,  Bohemia,  Switzerl  and  Piedmont.  Per, 

11.  P'ir^rda,     On  mount  Libanus.    Bicn* 
L2.  I^Mioidei,     Armenia, 

I'S^  Lanceoiata.     Armenia. 

14.  Bigida,     In  the  East. 

15.  Ampkxicatiiis,     In  the  East. 

16.  Pinnata*     Candia  and  the  East. 

•  17-  Campanuloide^,     Mount  Caucasus,     Perem 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  16-  under  the  subgenus  Petro- 
MARtJLA.     See  St/napsiSf  i.  p,  194, 
332.  TaACMELiuii*    Cor*  infunchbulif.   Stigma  glo- 
bosum*     Caps*  tritoculaHi,  tnfera. 

!•  Canrtdeum,     Shady  placet  in  Italy  and  the 

East.  Bien. 
2*  Dfffkmiin*    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
S.  Tennifolium*     Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
^  ^.  Angttsdfoliams     Near   Fezzan  in  Morocco*. 
1 329,  Campanula.    Cor,  campanulata,  fundo  clau- 
so  val  vis  staminiferiif.    Stigma  3-fidum*     Caps,  in- 
fera,  poris  laterahbus  dehiscens. 

r.  Cenisia,  Alps  of  Switzerl.  and  Cenii.  Peren* 
2.  Unifiora,     Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren* 
S.  Beliardi,     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren* 

4.  PuUu*     Mts.  of  Austria  and  Sliria.     Peren, 

5.  Zotfrni*     Mountains  of  Camiola.     Peren. 

6.  Gracilis.   New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia^  and 
New  Holland, 

7»  Glauca*     Japan.     Peren, 

8.  GrandUhra.     Siberia  and  Tarlary.     Peren* 

9*  TttraphvUa,     Japan. 
10,  Triphifila.    Japan.     Peren* 
l\,  Verticiilata,     In  Dauria.     Peren, 

12.  Roiundijblia.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Bien,  Peren* 

13.  Linijblia*     MounUms  of  Lapland,  Switzer- 
land, Dauphin yi  Austria,  Bohemia.     Perea^ 

14.  Puimcens*     Rocks  i»  the  wood  of  Bohemia. 
Peren. 

15.  Linarimdes*  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Monte  VJdeok. 

16.  Carpathica,    South  of  Hungary,  and  Carpa- 
thian mountains.     Peren. 

17.  iMbeUoides.     Madeira.     Ann, 
16.  Porosa*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

of  Samohfs,  according  to  Bromn, 

19.  Undulala*     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

20.  Linearis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Pentaodria. 


species 


;l/i8 


BOTANY. 


ClasiV- 
TfiiTandria, 
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.  Setsili/lQra^    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

.  PAhda.     England,  Sweden*  &c,     Bkn, 

.  Rap^mrnh'^,  Engl.  Switzer*  Fran-  ^Scc-  Bien, 

.  t  '  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

.  F*  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 

,  Pf  Royghpartsof  theN.ofEur.  Pfn 

.  Pf/'  V.     About  Idria  and  in  Carniola. 

,  Amtricana,     Pennsylvania.     Ann» 

.  Nitida.     North  America.     Per&t. 

.  Lilifoiia^     Scotland,   England,  Siberia  and 

Tanar)%     Peixn. 

.  EnsifoUa,  Volcanic  Mt.  in  Bourbon,  Shrub, 
.  PhomboUha,  Mts.  of  S wit zerl.siid  Italy,  Per, 
.  Lttttfolia,     England,  Switzerland»  and  Swe- 
den.    Pcretu 

,  Urticijhlia^    Germany  and  Bohemia.   Peren, 
.  Stylma.     Siberia.     Peren, 
.  Baimnculoidcs,     Scotland,    England «    Swit- 

zerlandi  France,  and  Austria.  Feretu 
.  BpnoniaisU*  Bologna  and  Canilola.  Peren, 
,  Pcsuh.  Italy  foot  of  Mount  Vesulus,  Peren. 
.  Planmcwfoha.  Armenia, 
,  G r aw im folia*  ItalyandMts.ofCamiola.  Per, 
.  Trachehnm,  EngLandotherpts^of  Eur.  Per, 
.  Giomerata.       England,     France,    Austria, 

Sweden,     Peren. 
.  Cervicaria.  S wit zerl.  Germ,  and  S wed,  Bien, 
.  Marginata,    Japan,  at  the  way  sides.    Poen, 
.  Thifiwidea,   Mountains  of  Switzerland j  Har- 

cvnia,  and  Carniola.     Bien,. 
.  Pei$4ta.     Baldo  near  Tunis. 
.  AdpreMsa^  51.  Cwerca, 

,  SuhtUiUa,  5%  Pcregrina. 

.  Iliipidtda,  Ann.  53.  Ccrnua, 

.  Pumcnlain, 

Sp.  I-T — 53  from  the  Cape  of  Goud  Hop«. 
.  AlUonii,  Swiutrl  France,  and  Italy.  Peretu 
.  Pfnwfnta.     Siberia. 
•  Medium.     Germany  and  Italy.     Bien* 
.  Barbaia,  Mountainsof  Austria,  Switzerland, 

aiid  Piedmont.  Peren, 
,  Spicata,    I^ower  Vallais.     Bien» 
.  Strii^osa.     In  the  East. 
.  Alriim,  Mts,  ofScheebcrgandSwitzerl.  Per. 
.  AfoUiK     Syria,  Sicily,  Spain.     Ann, 
.  Saxa tills,     Candia. 
.  Alliariitfolia.    In  tlie  East. 
.  Sihlrica.     Siberia  and  Austria.     Bieu^ 
.  Tridentaia.     In  the  East.     Peren, 
.  Lacitiiaia.     In  Greece  and  Mount  Libanus. 
.  JStricia.     Syria  and  Palestine. 
.  A  urea.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub, 
,  Fntticosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.  Snecu/unt,     Souih  of  Europe.     Ann, 
.  H^brida,  Engl,  Switzerl,  and  France.   Ann* 
.  Prismatocarpus,   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ann* 
.  Cochlearijhfia,     Apennines.    Peren, 
.  Limonifolia.     In  the  East.     Ann* 
.  Peniagonia,     Thrace.     Ann, 
.  Perfoiiaia.     Virginia.     Ann, 
.  Capethm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Ann* 
,  Proctnnbenjt,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
L  TcnclUu    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Shrui, 


Ann* 


rtMhrn 


ira.  {MkA,y 


See  Lamark*  £neyc^ 
h  p.  585,  £86. 


QO.  Elaiinei*    Mts,  South  of  £arop<^   ikptn, 
HI,  Diffhrn,     Calabria,     Peren*  ^* 

82.  Hedcracea.     England^   France,  Spain,  and 
Denm;irk.    Peren, 

83.  Eritioida*     Africa. 

84.  HeUraphi/Ua,     In  the  East.     Peren, 

85.  Erinus^  Italy,  Spain »  and  S.  of  Fr  i 
•66.  Versicolor,  Greece.  Peren,  (Av^ 

*  87*  Azurea,  Switzerland,  Per,  (Bor 
♦^8.  CoUina^  CiHicasus.  Peren,  \B(i! 

•  89.  Qitadrifida.     N.  Holland,  \  Bia.., 

♦  90.  Saxicola.     New  Holland.  J  iv,  p.  50a 

•  91.  Divaricaia,  Mts.ofCaroiina.j  Mich.  FLArn^ 

♦  92.  Flexuasa.   Mts,  of  Carolina,  j  i.  p.  109. 
♦as.  FiUjbrmix,  Conception  in  Chili.  {FL  Peruv,} 

•  94.  Alata\     Mount  Atlas.     (i>pA/?iii/.) 

♦  95.  Acuminata,  Penofiylv.  r 

*  96*  Cri^pa,     Armenia,     ( 

*  ff7'  Bicauiis,     Pyrennees,    (£.  r.) 

•  98.  LauHgznosa*     T^rtary-  ,»  ^amarck, 

♦  99.  Tomcntma.     In  the  Eaat.     >  Ehc^c,  MeiJkm 

*  100.  Argiidm.     Armeiiia.  J  i.  p.  584. 
^101.  Vdt/lim.  Nt:arTlcm6en,Mt.  Atlas,  {Desf,\ 
^KfL  JJ'tdufa,  Woods  of  Hungary.    {Kkaib,\ 

^im  >.   Alps?     ^ 

*  1 04,  .  .  -  ^ , , . .  /Jii>.    Ca/i  d  ia, 

♦  105,  TuLulma, 

*  106.  FiWfl?.     Sibeiia? 

♦  107.  Parvijora,  In  the  E. 

*  108.  Ltfratu.    In  the  East.^ 

•  109.  Inicrmpia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

♦  110.  Erieoides*    ♦111.  AUiJlora.    •  llg.  PUcaiu. 
•US,  Bytonu     Penj.     ( F/or,  Per«C7, ) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  69,  70,  71,  72,  75,  76,  I0(>— 
113^  under  the  subgenus  LEGoysL^.     The  ge* 
neric  character  of  Campanula,  given  by  Mr 
Brown,  ia — Cat.  5-  (raro  4-)  fid.    CVr.  campao* 
5-fida,      i^^.  baai  dilatata.      ^iig*   3-24o1>um. 
Cif7/M.  3-2-locul.  sarpiua  infeni  forajninibus  latc- 
ralibus  aperiens  nunc  apice  supero  falvato.  \Pro^ 
dronms^  p.  560. 
:];  34r2,  Lobelia.     Ca/.  5'-iidus.     Cor,  I*petala  irre- 
gularis.    Aatli*  cohserentes.      (Siatn,  conoata  in 
tubum.  Persoon,)     Caps*  in f era  2-8eu<*S-locttIara* 

1 .  Linearis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Simpler:,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Annm 

3.  Pintfolia,     Cape  of  pood  Hop^*     SAruA* 

4.  Dortmanna.     Lakes  in  the  t:oldect  paru  of 
Europe.     Peren, 

5.  Tupa,     Peru,    Peren, 

6.  Kmmii,     Canada  and  Carolina.    Ann* 

7.  Panic uiata,     Ethiopia. 

8.  Granunca*     Peru. 

9.  Grandis,     South  America. 
10.  Cornuia.    Cayenne. 

1 L  Dcprcim,     Cape  of 'Good  Hope. 

12.  Cmumneoi,  New  Granada.   Peren,  Shruh, 

13.  Arhorea,     Society  Ishinds. 

1 4.  Beflidi/biia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Attn, 

15.  Tritjuetra,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 
16   Cineria*     Cape  of  Good  Hope*    Ann*, 

17.  Lorfgi/fora,     Jamaica.     Peren* 

18.  Tonuntifsa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

19.  S^SQUndQ*    Cape  of  Good  Hape» 


BOTAN  Yl 


"Hr 


1*.  t/rens. 


The  Anttlicty  GujKialoupe,  and  St 
Pcren, 

Patuiii.      Cflpc  mf  Gontl  Hope 
jj.sjctif^mvtx.   lli^^^A  snd  culd  parts  of  Jam.  Shr, 
Oi!;i,Kv ill's,     Virgitia  and  CaruUm*     I^eren. 
r.  ;  *  i.i  I ;  ;i ,  tt,     A  m  eric  a . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 
"^         I'^M  of  Virginia,     Pertn* 

II.    si^h, 

n>u  Canada.     /Inn. 
ISO,  tnia  and  Cftf^^da.     Ann. 

irancc  and  Spain,      AlfHm 
Cape  of  Got»d  Hope.     /VfWi, 
Ijatirentia,     Italy  and  Ciiidit.     Ann, 
HndtcQ  ns,     Ja  pan . 
CitmpanuU^ides,     Japan. 
Eriina,     Ami.  S9,  HfpfHi^ 

£rinoi(ies>     Aftk.         iO.  Th^nmiii. 
Ant^pi*    Ann.  41,  Puh9cenii,  Peren. 

>— 4L  ffum  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
/*/orr.     Cbtna  and  India, 
Liftetu     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ahn^ 
Amp^tm.     New  Zeabnd, 
Hirmia.     Shrub.      •  5B,  Inumhlff. 

•  59.  PfdtmctUaia. 
•60.  Irrigua. 

•  61.  Drntata, 

•  62.  GtMota. 
•69w  Simiflkicmdk. 

'  65.  Hettrophylia, 
^  m,  TenHjor. 

•  67.  Pnrvifoda. 

f  loones* 


Car,  l-petala  :  ttibo  longitadioaliter    ChiiT, 
1  at  oral  i.    Drttpa  imra»  1-spcr-  P«^***<1«^ 


Pif^^a. 

,  Caronopifoiia*  Per, 

fa.    Skr. 

.  AJata,     Perem* 
Chrat^ilh.     Ann* 

Qmdrongulmrif. 
MrffUnvnacea^ 

iaiilif.  ♦  Ti     . 

-  PuUitnd€Uia,  Chimborafco. 
Andrnm^oft.     Quito. 

■  u    ChiH. 


Chili. 
Marcinique^ 


V/i.     New  Spam, 
vff,     New  Spain. 

Quito. 
2.     Jamaica. 
I,     St  Domingo. 

Carntini!. 


iica. 


»^  CavaB.  ftoAe^. 


1  Michttux.   Fi. 
>  Amer.  iw  p. 
J  152. 


New^pain. 
m.  htiit,  C-  uf  G.  Hope.  I  See  Lam. 

^»I  Maiimius.  f  Enc,  Mcilu 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
....     .^nca. 
r'HiP.      Mauntiui. 
uiide^.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
''} — 70.  fit>m  N,  Holhnd  and  Van  Diem. 
isianu.     See  Brown*tt  Prodr.  p,  562.  PenooQ 
ranks  this  genut  uuder  MuNADjiLfHiii* 


L  i  and  Wt  Shruh^ 

2,  /  St  Indies. 

3.  >  Savage  Island.     Shrtih* 

Per8u«  a  in  this  gen  us,  Goodenia  kttigata 

and  ratno^isihna. 
367.  ScoEPFM.    Cor.  campanulata.      Ci/.  duplex ; 
txtcfior  2-fidu8  inferas,  t/tterior  supcrus  integerri* 
mu8,      v/ »,..»>         •  *^ 

1. 

(  -er. 

J.   ^yrahra* 
863.  MoniNDA. 
m«  2«fidtini. 


capttatum.     Drupu  moino^perma. 
::,   Sania  Cruz  and  Mt>ntiicn-at.  Shr, 
.A,     Cor,  tubulo'sat  superai  bdjvisa, 
Drttpa  nucleo  globoso. 
America.     Shmb. 
Flore$  aggregaii,  moaopetali.  SHg- 
Drupct  aggregate. 

1.  UmMlaf^.     India,     SnrTti. 

2.  Ciftijofia,     India.     Shru^. 

S.  Rot/DC.    Warm  part*  of  An*rica.     ShniL 
349.  PsvcHOTniA,   Cat.  5-dentatns^  coronana.   Car. 
tubidosa.    Bacca  globosa.    Scin.  2,  hcmiepharrica, 
eulcata. 

J,  Asiatfta.     East  Indits.     Shrub. 

2.  Glabrata.    Rocks  in  the  interior  of  Jam,  Skr. 

S.  ATtUaris.     Wuode  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

4.  Laurtfoiitu    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,    Shnthm 

5.  Parrffiora,   Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub* 

6.  Hirmfa.  Woods  in  the  S.  parts  of  Jam*  Shr, 
7-  Pfttens.  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shru6, 
8.  Citrifalid.     West  Indies.     Peren, 

9-  Njftda.     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.     Shruh* 

10.  Martrtftaift.   Woods  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.   Shr^ 

11.  T      -^     /.     Hispaniola.    Shrub. 
IS.  y  Jamaica.     Shrub, 

IS.  ^  Carthagena.     Shrtth. 

14.  J.  .-     Jamaica.     Sftrub. 

\5,  Laxa.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub* 
16*  Parasitica.     Martinique,  Dominica,  Guada- 
loupe,  St  Christophers,  and  Montscrrat.  Shr* 
17.  Horv^nialis,    Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
18^  Nniant,    Chalkypartsof  Hispaniola.  ShnA, 
19.  Spccima.    Otahcue.    Shrub. 
•20.  Involmrata.    Jamaica  and  Guiana.     Shrubs 

21.  FiexKom.    Barren  parts  of  Cayenne.    Shrtth, 

22.  Raceniosa,     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 
fiS.  Viol  acta.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

24-  Brachiatn.    High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam'.  Shr. 

25-  Grandis,  Mts.  in  the  inter,  and  W.  of  Jam.  Shr* 

26.  Pat  en  f.  High  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

27.  Uliginom.     Mountains  of  Jamaica,    Percn. 

28.  Serpcfts.    -East  Indies.     Percu. 

29.  Htrbacea,     India.     Perert, 

30.  Kmciica.    Given  under  CoTn^:crQ  by  Persoon. 
America.     Shrub. 

Si.  Co n/mhnxa.     High  mt«.  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 
32./'  Jamaica  and  West  Indies.   S/irub^ 

33.  i  i/ffl.  Woody  mis.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

fH.  CVo£'e«,   West  Indies,    Shrub. 

35.  Alpina.    Blue  Mountains  in  Jamaica.   Shrub. 

36.  Pnnicuinta.  Surinam  and  S.  America.  Shru&. 

37.  PaUcurea.     Woods  ia  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana.     Shrubs 

39. 1«f€tf.     Guiana.     iSAmft. 
39.'L0y2^fofa,    Woods  of  Guiaoa*    Shrub* 
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a«iV.      •  40.  Pihsiu 

•59.  Cymwff, 

^^^^;      •  1 L  Subtomentosa. 

•53-  ?V//oia. 

::^~V^  •  42.  Macronodd. 
^^■K  *  iS.  Gracittt. 

•54*  Fmeolata. 

^  55.  Mith. 

^^^^H  ^  44.  Macrofhylla. 

•5H.  Virgata. 
•57.TrtJida. 

^^^^K*  46,  Amethifttimi* 

♦  58.  Repanda. 

^^^^V*47.  Macrobotria, 

•  59-  H^acifUhoides, 

^^^■•48.  Thi/nljiora. 

♦60.  CicruUa, 

^^^^K*  49.  Ohaoata. 

•6L  Tinctoria. 

^^^V^50*  Sniphurca. 

♦  62.  Lfttea-viresccits* 

»  63.  rrnWi*. 

7.  Paniadtita^ 
8*  OocidentalU* 
•9.  Mnuritiana, 
*  10.  Racemosa, 
^11.  Umhellata, 

» 13.  VerticiUaUi. 
•14.  iViVrVii. 


Sp.  40—63  from  Peru,  see  F/or*  Pmry.  ii,  p.  60, 
&c.  Sp.  34»  87.  38,  39,  59—63,  are  ranked  by 
Persoon  under  the  subgenus  Palicuria.  Cor. 
tubo  basi  bine  gibbo  obliquo  aut  sublncurvo. 
'  Flor.  colore  utplurimum  luiei,  passim  coeruks- 
centeB.     Stf^nopsist  up.  205 — 208. 

553.  CoPFEA.     Cor,  bypocrateformis.    Siam,  supra 
tubum.     Bac%a  infera,  diapcrma.     Scm*  arillata. 

1,  Sambucina.     Friendly  Islandft,     Shrub, 

%  Opulina,     New  Caledonia.     Shrub, 

8.  Oaoraia,     Tanna,  Friendly  Islands.   S^truL 

4.  Arabka,    Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia.  Sfiruh* 

5.  Trifiora*     Island  of  Otahcite.    Snrttb* 

6.  Cnjanensu,     WcK>ds  of  Guiana*     S/trnh^ 
^    "     '     *  Woods  of  Guiana.     ShruL 

Warm  parta  of  America,  SftruL 
Bourbon.    (Lamarck,  Eiwtfc.) 

•  15.  Foveolafa. 

•  16.  Longijolia. 

•  17.  Microcarpa, 

•  18,  Acuminata, 

•  19.  SubsemUs. 

Sp.  9 — 19  from  Perui  iee  Flaf\Ptfuo,  ii.  p.  64,  Sec, 
Sp.  8,  18,  19,  are  ranked  by  Persooo  und^er  the 
.  subgenus  Potima.     Bacca   l-spernia:    Sertf*   I 
nempe  abort  ivo.    Si^Hopshitt  i,  p.  208. 

554.  Ch  10  CO  CCA.     Cor*   infundibtnifonms,   aequalia. 
Bmxa  l-locularis,  2  spenna,  infera. 

1.  Racemosa,    Jamaica  and  Barbadoeg,     Shrub* 

2.  Barbata.  Marquesa  isles.  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands.     Shrub, 

*  Si  Brachiata,    Groves  of  Peru.     Flor.  Peruif. 
589.  Ssm&^A.    Cor»  infundibulif.  fauce  ciliatft,  Uct* 
nils  limbi  subtrilobis !  Bacca  infera  2-sperma. 
1.  Fijctida,  India,  China,  Cochinchina,  Japan.  51^r, 
557.  Ckphaeljs.     FioreJ!  capitaii  involucrati.     Cor, 
tubutosa.      Stigma  2  partitum.     Bacca  disperma. 
Btceptticulum  paleaceum, 

1.  yiotacea,  Guiunaandtb*  West  ladies.  Shrub, 

2.  Totneniosa^    Woods  of  Guiana  and  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad.     Shrub. 

S*  Punicea>    Jamaica.    Shrttb, 

4.  Elata,  High  mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.  Shrubs 

5.  Axillaris,    St  Christ  op  hers.     Shrub, 

6.  Purpurea,    Pcrcii,        9,  Itwolucrata,    Skr, 

7.  Alba,    Skr,  10.  Tciroiuira,    Shr, 
S,  Glabra,    Shr.                Vl.Sessili/lora,     Shr, 

IfL  Mmcoia,  At  rivers  and  on  mta.  Martmiq.  Shr* 
Sp.  6—11  from  Guiana* 
Pcrsoon  places  under  thi&  genus  Loniccra  huhalina 
and  Pstfchotria  emetica, 
355,  VAKOUEtUA,   CW.  5-dentati    C^o^^  tubus  glo- 
bo«usi  fauce  pilosa.    Stigma  S-lamellatuvi,    Bucca 
iofera  4  5-5pciaa* 


1.  Edulis.     China,  India.     ShruL 

347.  SoLMNA.  Cat,  5-fidus  superus.  Cor*  hypocra* 
teriformia,  tubo  longissimo,  fauce  ptlosa^  Sti^L  ^- 
formis.  Slig.  trifidum,  Bacea  uniloctilam  polf- 
sperma. 

L  Longijiora,     At  rivern  in  Guiana.    Shmb* 

476.  Webera.  Contorta.  Bacca  infera  2*Iocularis«. 
loculi»  l-spermis.  StijflHs  elevatus.  Stigma  dava-^ 
tuni.    Cat,  5-fidus. 

\*  Cor^ftbosa,    Malabar  and  Ceylon.     Shrubs 
2^  Cumosa,    East  Indtes.     Shrub, 

5.  Tetrandra.     East  Indies.     Shrub* 

Sp.  1,  2,  are  given  by  Persoon  under  CtiriA,  a  sub- 
genus to  Canthium,  Its  character  is  CuFiAf 
inonnia,  stigma  elevata.     Smopsi^p  t.  p^  200. 

477.  Gardenia.  Contorta.  Bacca  infera,  24ocii> 
laris  polyspcrma.  Stilus  elevatus>  bilobus.  CaL 
laciniis  verticalibus. 

1.  Radicans,    Japan.     Shrubs 
%  Floridu,    East  Indies,  Sunit,  Amboyna*  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

3.  Thunbergia,  C.  of  G.  Hope  and  Manilla.  Shw. 

4.  LaiifoHa,     Mts,  in  the  East  Indies.    ShmlK 
5*  Clunq^olia*    Bahama  islands.    Shruh. 

6.  Gummtfera,     Ceylon.     Shrubs 

7.  Mmsmnda,    Woods  ef  Carthagena.    Shrub* 

8.  Gempa,    South  America.    See  the  new  ge« 
nus  Gekjpa.     Shrub, 

g.  Rothmannia,    Cape  iif  Good  Hope.  Skrud* 

10.  Uliginosa,     Boggy  parts  of  ludia.     Shrub, 

11.  Armata*    Woods  of  Martinique  and  Canha- 
gena.     Shrvb* 

12.  Spinosa,     China  near  Macao.     Shrub. 

13.  Dumetorum,  East  Indies  near  Madras.  Skrub^ 

14.  Bandia,    Jamaica  and  Martinique.    Shrub* 

15.  Miarantkus,    China  and  Ceylon.    Skrub, 

16.  Scandens.    China.    Shrub, 

17.  Multiflora,    East  Indies,     Shrub, 

•  18.  Lons^ifiora.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub, 

*  19.  Lon^^Jiora,    Groves  of  Peru.    (#7.  Perm.) 

348,  UcRiANA.  Col,  5-dejitatU8  superus.  Cor*  hy- 
pocrateriformis ;  tubo  ]ongissimo>  fauce  ventricosa 
nuda.  Anther €B  sessiles.  Stuh  davatits  piloau^ 
j^/fg79ia2-Umiltatum.  Bacca  24ocu]aris  polyspertnt. 

1,  Speciosa,    Woods  of  Guiana.    Shrub, 
356.  Canepuora.    Cai,  commun.  tubulosus  dentatti# 
multiflorus.  Perianth,  5-£eu-6-fida.  Cor. campaoo* 
lata  5-«eii-6  6da.     Fruct,  inferus  2-spennus^ 

1,  AjiilariJi,     Madagasear. 

2.  Capitata*     Madagiacar.     Shrubs 

358.  BERTfRRA.  Cc«\  5-fida.  SUgiua  Slamdlattun. 
Bacca  2-iocul,  polysperma. 

L  Gujanensis,    Guiana  and  Cayenne..  Shrub, 
I  361.  LoNicER.A.    Cow,  1-petala,  irregularis.  Bacca 
polyspcrma,  2-locularis  infera. 

L  Capri  folium.     England  and   other  parta  of 
Europe.     Shrub, 

2.  Dioicay  or  Parvifiora  of  Peraoon.   North  A» 
merica.     Sltrub, 

3,  Sempervirens,    Virginia  and  Mexico.    Shrub* . 
4w  Grata,     North  America,     Shrub* 

5.  Impkxa,    Minorca.    Shrub, 

%*  Periclymennm,     England  and  otb^  ptrtaof 
Europe.  Shf^ub* 

7.  JajKiuica,    Japan,     Shrub* 

8.  Nigra,  Dauphiny,  France,  Smtzerland.  Sf^r^ 
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9*  duadrffoUa*   Hh4*uL 
10.  Turfarica.     Tartary.     Shuh, 
IK  Xyiosieum,  Hccigcuiii  the  cold  pt9.  of  Eur.  S/ft\ 
12.  Purmaicm.    Pyrcnners  and  Siberia.    ShrulK 
IS»  Afpit^ma.    SwilEcrUnd,  Pyrenees,  8cc.    Pttcn, 
If,  Cctruka,     Swttxerhnd.     Shi-ub, 
15-  Orientaiii,   Asr»  Minnn     Sit  rub* 
16.  FUrmsfU     Japan.     .S^rtr&* 
n.  Stfmpkoricarpos.  Virginia  and  Carolina.  ^Ar, 
IH.  Hitrvilla.    Nova  Scotia  aft d  N.  York.   Shrub, 
\%  Bubalina,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub* 
^  Corymbo^n,     Peru.    Skntb, 
^£1.  Cancscm$*     Magadore  aod    Mount   Trani. 

Sy^rir^.     (De/ofit) 
*  22«  AscT^nKMM.    Virginia  and  Carolina. 
PertooD  rsnki  Sp.  I  ^  3,  .%  4,  Gr  7  under  the  tub- 
genut  Capki  Poi.it'  M  J  Sp.  8, 1 0^1 6, 2 1 ,  under  the 
fubgenu»  Xylosteon  ;  and  Sp,  17*  22,  under  the 
•abgenot  ticARPos.  Sce*Vy»opJ.  p.2l3. 

»TbI0BTE'  .  monopetala,  subaeqitalift.  CaL 

loDgitudine  corollfe.     Bacca  S-locukria,  l-apernuit 
infera. 

1.  Feirfolku^tm,     North  America*     Shrub, 

2.  Ai^msHfolium.     Virginia.     Peren, 

3.  Trtfiorum.     Madagaacar? 

467*  Plocama*  C/z/«  5'dentatus  luperus.  Cor.  cam- 
panulata  5>iida.  Bacca  S-locularisy  loculis  mono- 
apertnitt. 

1*  Pentlula,    Canary  iilands.     Shrub. 
370-  Mtig.s^fiNDA.     Cor,    infundibulif,     SligmtUa   2. 
CraiaiiiscQla.     Bacca  oblonga,  infera.     Sem,  ^ua* 
drifariam  dliposita* 

J.  Frondosa,     India,     Shrub, 

8.  Giabrm*     East  Indies*     SJirub, 
•3.  Pubescens,     China.     Shrub. 

$60,  ScHW£KKF£LDrA*  Jnvoliicrum  4>fidutEi.  Cor* 
hypoeratenf.  Stigma  5-partitum.  Bacca  54ocul. 
polyiperma. 

1-  W/rta.     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

£.  Cimerea,  Hedges  in  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Skr, 

9.  Altera,     B;inki  of  nvera  in  Guiana.    Shrub. 
Xlie  pbnts  of  thii  genua  are  given  by  Peraoon  un- 
der the  new  genui  Sabicea. 

359.  HAMfa^tiA,  or  DttiAMKLiA  of  PcrsooB.    Cor, 

S-Eda.    Bacca  54ocukri»,  infera,  polysperma, 

%    1,  Pai€HS,  Hedgcftinthemtf,of  Hidpaniola.  Shr, 

H,  Axillaris,     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Percn, 

3*  Chrt/saritha.     Mountains  in  the  W.  parta  of 

Jviuijca  And  the  Caraccas.     Shrub, 
♦•  Fentnooio.     Dry  hiUs  of  Jamaica,    Shrub. 
Bl  Sufilifioraf  or  Glabra  of  Pcrtoon.  Woods  of 
Guiaoa.   Shrub. 
^^6S,  Ceithali$»     Con  5 -partita  ;  lacintin  recurrtf. 
C0L  ttrceolatus.     Bacca  10*locuIanH,  infers* 
I,  Fruiicata*    Jamaica  «Dd  Martinique.    Shrub, 
^S*  P^gatm.    Society  Ialaod«.     Shrub, 


BmcT.  VII,    Fhwm  with  Four  Petals* 

STKaBiUA«  Corr.  4-petala  vel  nulla*   Cal  4-phyl- 
Itit*     Nectar,  ligulatum.    Bacca  cortiooia  pedicel* 

K  F^n^ia*    Arabia  Felis.    Shrub* 


2,  Tetrmfira. 

3.  6/ 

4*  litfr  :    ■   ■■-■'< 


India.     Shrub, 

Arabia  FeHx. 
Arabia  Fehi, 


Shrub, 
Shrub, 


0m  V. 

Peataadna. 


Sect*  VIII.     Flowers  wiih  five  Petals^  Inferior, 

44^.  Hertbu*^.    PeL  5.    Filam.  longt^aima,  persid* 

centia^  spiralia.    Bacca  losperma*    Sit/lus  tateralia* 

1*  Americana.  Brasil^Guianat  and  Cayenne.  Shr. 

%  Triandra,     Woods  of  Jamaica,  liiapanioU, 

and  Martinique.     Shrub, 

3.  Paniatlaia,    Cayenne.     ShnA, 

•4.  Peruviana.    Groves  of  Cbincbao*    Shr*    {FL 

Penn\  ) 
•5,BM§osa,  Porto  Rico*  (5tem*3.)  Shr.  {Per. 
soon,) 
%  105.  Rhammus.    CaL  tubulotus.     Cor,  aquamv 
ttamina  xnunientes  calrci  inaertz.     Bacca. 

L  CaihartwHS,     Hedgct  and  watery  plicea  in 

Europe, 
2.     Infeciorius.     Spain^  Fraucct  Carniola,  and 

Italy* 
5*  I^cioidct*     Spain* 

4.  Ervthroxi/lon,     Siberia^ 

5.  Oleoides*     Spain. 

6.  Crenulatui.     Teneriffe, 

7<  Sajatilis^     Mountains  of  Baden p  Italy^  aod 

SwitfccHand. 
8.  Theezans.     China* 
9-  Sarcomphalus,     America. 

10.  FerrtitM,     Itland  of  Santa  Cruz* 

11.  Ijjevigatut.     Santa  Cruz- 

12.  Tetragonui.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
IS*  PoljfoUus.     New  Zealand  ? 

14.    Vaientinui,     Mountain*  of  Valentia,  Mecca* 

and  Palermo. 
\5,  Cubcnsis,     Coasts  of  Cuba. 
10.  CoMrinuSf  ^iven  under  Ceanothus  by  Per- 

«oon.     Amenca, 
17*  Davuricus.     In  Dauria. 
18*  Alpinus.    Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Caruio> 

la*  and  Mount  Meitsner  in  Hesse, 
1C>.  Pumilm,     Mount  Baldo  and  Carniola. 
20.  Franpila.     Damp  groves  north  of  Europe* 
21*  Laiifolius.     Mta  of  the  Azores,  St  Miguel 

22.  Ghndulosus*     Madeira  and  Canary  Islands. 

23.  Etliplicus^  the  Ceanothus  nxliftahts  of  Per- 
soon.   Jamaica  and  Island  of  St  Bartholemew* 

2 i,  PHnoidei.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  My&iacinus,     Abyssinia, 

26.  AinifoUus,     North  Amenca  f 

27*  Sph(£i'osj}€rmus.   Temperate  parts  of  Jamaica. 

28.  Hubridus. 

29.  Alafemui*     South  of  Europe* 

30.  Carpittijolius,     Siberia  in  the  mountains  of 
Fmeretia. 

31.  Captniis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

32.  Circumscigsus.     Eaat  Indies. 

•  33 .  CaroUmnnus.     Carolina*  |  See  MI- 
■•34.  Minidifiorus.  Coasts  of  Carolina*  >chau% 

*  85.  Bacetnosus.  J  FL  Amer. 

•  36,  CasMttwidcs,     St  Dominica. 

*  S7.  Vmbettaius*    New  Spain.     ( CuminiUezJ\ 
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•  ?«?,   Tnrlfrvh.     Island  of  Lttzoo  near  Maailla. 

(tiipemiiifJt.) 

*  39.  Sarigaiuaif^    Gallicia,  near  St  Jacob.     (Or- 

*iO.  Cnbemis,     Island  of  Cuba.     {Ortega,) 
Species  1— 32<  elirubby*  i 

Under  this  genua  Persoun  ranks  the  Zizypkus  vo* 
luhiiii  of  WJIIJ,  as  a  specica  of  the  subgeniia 
OsxoPLiA ;  and  he  ako  places  here  the  genu* 
ZizvPHUs  of  WiUd,  as  a  subgenus.  The  Zizjf- 
phus  paliurtts  h  likewise  given  as  a  species  of  a 
third  subgenus  Paliuhi^s.  In  the  genua  Wiant' 
nils  the  plants  have  1  style^  in  Zizt^phus  2»  in 
Paiiurm  ^»  and  in  Oenoplia^  the  flowers  are  dice- 
cious.  Synopsis y  i.  p.  240. 
4?l2«  Ceakotuus,      Petala    5,    saccata    fomicata* 

Bacca  sicca,  SJocularis,  S-sperma. 
.1.  Atnencanim,    Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrut, 
2*  MacracarptiSs     ^3ew  Spain.     Shrttb* 
S.  Ana  tic  us,     Ceylon.     tShritb, 

4,  Africanus.     Ethiopia,     Shrtth. 

5.  Capsularis,     Island  of  Otaheite.     Shrub* 

^  6.  MKrophylius.    North  America.    Shrubs    See 
Michaux,  Amer,  i,  p*  155*  ' 

^  7-  GlobuUwis.      New  Holland.  ^hr%h^      Sec 
Labillard.  Nov.  HoiL  i.  p.  6h 

*  8.  GranuJmas,   Groves  of  Peru. 

*9.  Pubescem*      Groves   of  the 
Andes, 


423.  Celastrus.      Cor, 
S-angulanSy  S-locuUria. 
1.  Ltitidus, 
fi.  Microphyllus. 

3,  BulIaUu*    Virginia. 

4,  Lanrinus, 
5*  Rodraius, 

6.  Undulaius,      Bour- 
bon. 

7.  OciO0ouns,     Pern. 
£.  Filyonnix,     Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 
9,  Scandcns,     Candida. 

10.  PanicuhtUts,       En-^t 

Indkf^ 

11.  Pracmiilirns^ 

12.  Acumhialux, 

i3.  Caatmmdes,    Canary 
islands. 

14.  Siriatus^    Japan. 

15.  Cernmis, 

16.  Vndatus* 

17.  £(/w//*.     Arabia  Fe- 


See  ffcr.  Pd. 
ruv\  iu.  p.  5. 

5<^petala»  patens*      C(ips. 
Senu  calyptrata. 
iS.  Crenatus,         Mar- 
quesa  Islands  South 
Sea. 
19-  DUatuiiis.    Japan. 
2D.  M^ilfoUm.    Vir- 
ginia. 

21.  MayinmB,     Chili, 

22.  Tctragnnug, 

23.  Articulntuf,  Japan. 

24.  Aiaiux,     Japan. 

25.  Lhteans, 
2<>.  InUgriftdiuSn 

27.  EmaegkMit^i,    S. 

Indies. 
58.  :'V/ytom«Miix.  Se- 
negal. 
29.  Bui^foiius* 
SO.  P^acanihus* 
SL  Rotu^difoImM, 
32.  Parmflomx.   Ara- 
bia  Felix. 


lilt. 
*  33.  Macrocarpiis.    Groves  of  Munna-lSeeF/of. 
^  34.    r^ /7 it^y//^ / 1/* .    Gro ves  o  f  C  u c  hero.  [►  P^rw f , 
•35.  Confertus,     Groves  of  Pfru.         J  iii.  p.*  3* 
^$6*  MuUifloru9*     Africa?     (Lamarck,  £wryr.) 
Species  1 — 32  shrubb?.     Species  U  2,  4«  5,  |]» 
.    12, 15, 16, 22,  25,  26,  31,  from  the  Cape.    Spe- 
cies 29,  30  from  Ethiopia. 
}  424.  Euomrnufi.    Cor.  5-petala»   CapB,  5-gona|  3- 
locnlaris,  3  valvis,  colorata,     ^Vm.  calyptrata« 

1.  Tobira,     Japan. 

2.  Jc^onkus*    Japan.u 

2 


3-  Eitropeus, 

4.  yerrtwosiu,, 

5.  LffifffJittx, 
ofH 

6.  Ainyr 

7.  Amtricmtus* 
All  ahriibby, 

429.  Staavia.     Fhres  aggregate 


En^l.  and  otiier  parts  of  Etirop^. 

Hills  of  Carniok. 
Silesia,  Bohemi<i,  Austria,  sooth 
Styria,  and  Switzerland. 

v.     North  America. 
Virginia. 


^       ^  St  am,  c^Iyci  hi- 

serta,     Sttfli  2  coahii.     ^ncca  5-8pcrma  corticata« 
Beceptacuium  palcaceo-viJlosum. 

1.  Radiata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrtih. 

2.  Ohttinosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     SJkruA. 
454.  EuPABEA-     OU^  5»phyU«8.     CV>r,  5-l^etftla. 

Bacca  exsucca  polyeperrra. 
L  Atnoenti,     New  Holland, 
440:  BiLLARDtERA.     Pdf/Z^r/  quinque,  foHolis  calfCf- 
nis  aliema.  Nectar,  nullum.  Sti^na  Bimplex.    Ak* 
ca  supera  polysperma. 

I.  Snanfirrtf,     New  Holland,     Shmb* 
*a.   MidabilU,     New  South  Wales.     ShrtA. 
414-  RuYsciiiA.    CaL  5-phyilu3^     C(^.  5'petaU  t^ 
flexa.     Stiflus  0,     Uacctf?  polysperma. 

1.  Ciusmfolia,    Woods  in  the  interior  of  Mtrci* 
nique,  on  the  trunks  of  trees.     Shrub. 

2.  Saruhca,    Woods  of  Guianai  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Galhon*     Shrub, 

453,  ViTis.  Pefj/!aapicecohQereutia,eDaarcida.   Boc^ 
ca  5-sperma,  supera. 

1.    Viniftra,     In  the  temperate  parts  of  «U  tbe 

four  quarters  ol  the  globe.     Shrub, 
%  Pedtmia,     Virginia.     Shmb, 
5.  h}dica.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrui* 

4.  FlexuQsa,     Japan,     Shrub, 

5.  Lahrmoih    North  America,     Shrub. 

6.  Vnlpina,     Virginia.     Shrub* 
7d  Hcterophylta,     Japan.     Shruh. 

8.  Lacinktsa.     Shrubs* 

9.  Hederacea,     Canada.     Shmb, 

10,   Ueptaphifllo,     East  Indies,     Shrub » 
11..  Pinnata,     Shruh, 
12..  ArUjfreai     Carolina,  Virginia,     Shry^ 
439'  E8rALi.oN»A,  th«  Stirmj-tflan  of  the  FloK  fe* 
rtw,     Bacca  btlocularis^  polysperma.    CuL  cingeoa 
fructum.     Stigmu  capitatnm, 

1.  3f- '"^^  W     New  Granada.     Shrkb, 
5L  South  Aftiehca  at  the  Straits*  o£ 

?  Shrtib. 

*  3,  '  vrt.     Peru. 

*  4.   /  irgata.    Mountains  and  wet  woods  of  Peru,. 
♦5.  Rc*inoMa,     Cold  hills  of  Peru. 

•0.  Rubra.  Mts.  of  Chili,  ill  the  fissures  of  rodw* 

*  7.  Revoluta.     Near  Conception* 

*  8.  Ptdi^rrtiknia.     Woods  ^  Chili* 

*  9.  Pendula,     Groves  of  Peru^. 

In  the  Flor,  Pernxyi  p.  66,  the  following  addiiioa 
is  made  to  the  generic  character  of  £sCALLO}iriA. 
*  Caps*  2-locu}.  calyce  coronata,  basi  rimii  2^ 
dehiscens,  ReccpU  2  in  singulo  Iq^o,  Disf€^ 
pimentttm  interruptum.  See  Persdon's  Synipm 
sh,  I  p.  234. 
441.  Manoifera.   Con5-petala,  Drupa  ttmionm%* 

1.  Indiea,     Indtai     Shrub, 

2,  Laxiflora,     Island  of  Mauritius.     Shrubs 
S.  AxUhfis.    India.     Shrub, 
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>V.     406.    ZiJrvFwo*.      CaU  Uibuloiu*,      Cor.   squamx 
frtamina   muiiiented   calfci   iiiaertfc*     Drupa   nuce 

1,  China  and  Ceylon, 

2-  / ^*  *...  Carolina.  Given  b^T  Persoon  un- 
der the  Bubgcnus  (EicopuA* 

S.  Paliurus,  Spain,  south  of  Ftunce,  Ualy^ 
Cariiu)ln)  and  Mount  Caucasus. 

4.  J^iut,    Tunis, 

5.  Narec4t,     Ceylon, 

5.  Jujnhrt^     India, 

7,  Xi/hpt/rus,     Df  9ert«  in  the  Ea§t  Indies* 

6.  iEnoplia.     Ceylan. 
9.   Vulgaris^     South  of  Europe. 

10,  Sphm  ChriJfti.     Ethiopia  and  Palestine. 
^  ll,  Sinttuh*     China?     {Li{marik,) 
^  12.  IgnoHetis^     Antilles  and  Cura^oa. 
•  13.  Mauriii^nfU     Mauritiue.     {LanmrkA 
•14.  Raiun4iftiliui,     Ceylon.     {Lamarck!) 
•15,  AngtilatiiS,     [Lamarck,) 
•16.  Peruvian  it  g,     Peru.     {Lamarck,) 

Species  1 — 10  shrubby. 

Sec  Rhamkus. 
iM.  «ScuRCDBRA,      Cai,   6-p&rtit.      Cor,   5-petala. 
'   Ncti,  niart^o  ^trmen  cingeni  staminiferum,    Drttjia 
vicca ;  nuce  &ccnibilocutan. 

1.   Alliens*     Ceylan  and  CoroniKndel*     Shmh* 
The  g^Tius    Schrebcra  of   Persoon,  given  in    the 

cla»8  DiANDHiA*   IB   different   frum  this   germs. 

Persot^n  givet  the  ipea«»  Aihcm  under  Eleo- 

DENDRITM.  \ 

4S8u  EtBODENonuMt     Cor,  5'petala.    Drupa  ovata^ 
mmoe  ^locals ri. 

1.  Orientals,     fihrtib, 

8.  Argan,  Barbar)%  between  the  rivers  Tan* 
Bif  and  Suz.      Shriih, 

•  S.  Ausira/t,     New  South  Wales,     Shrtd, 
4S0*  Walkeiia.     Crj/,    5  partitua  infcrua.     Cor,  5- 
petala.    Drupa:  5  mono^perniaE.    Nuctjt  reniformes, 
I.  Serraia,     Edit  Indies,     Shruk 
451.  ConvNOCAnpus,     CaL  .'S  phylL  infcrus.     Cor, 
5*pct^;i.     NecL  5  petaliformia  cum  petalis  alter* 
tmitiu  bast  glandulifeni.     Nttx  1-spenna  clavata. 
1.  La*vigaia,     New  Zealand.     ShruL 
435*  HtMBOLDTiA,    CaL  4-partitus,    Pctala  5,   Lc- 
gumtn  oblonf^um  oomprt'Seum* 

1.   Launjhlia,     Ceylon,     Shrubm 
425w  Pilocarpus,     CaL  5-phyllu3.     Cor,  5'^petala. 
Siamifia  lub  gcrmine  inserta.    Capsidw  5-basi  coa- 
lite 1  ^permx  elasticx*     Sanina  ariliata, 

I.  HacemoxHS*     Mu.  of  Montserrat.     ShruL 
4Sfk  CicDiieLA.     CaL  marceficens,     C«n  5*petala  in- 
faodibuliformii,  basi  ad  |  receptaculo  adnata.  CV1/7.T. 
Hgno^a,  5-loculariB>  5-valvis,    Htm.  deor&um  irobri- 
C4ta,     '  'ranacea.. 

1.  '  South  America-     Sliruh. 
437-  CALuDBNDRtfM*     CoL  5'partitu8*     Cor,  5-peta- 

li,     NtcL  5  phyllum.     CVi/w.  5-loculari&  5-angu. 
larit. 

K  Capenxe,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shntb* 
-413.  ScoFOLjA,  the  Tod  da  lia  of  Persoon,     CaL  5* 
iiduft.    Cikr.  5-petala,    Stfgma  capitaiuno.    Capstt- 
ia  baccata,  5  locul*  IocuIli  l^j^ermts. 

J.  Aruleaia,     East  Indies,      Hhrttb, 

2.  Inermh.     Island  of  Byurbon  ?     Shrub* 


420,  PoLYCARJJiii*    l*f^/a  5,  rot un data.    Sitgmtilo' 
batunv     Cfl/w.  54ocul.  5'Valv.     Snn,  arillata. 
1.  MadagaMcarams,     Madagascar.     Shrttb, 
431.  PjTTospoRUM.     Cdi,  deciduus.     Ptlfth  5  con- 
nivcntta  in  tubum.     Caps.  i-S  ralvi*,  2  5  locularis* 
Sern,  tecta  pulpa. 

1.  CoriaceunK    Canary  islands.     Shnth, 

•  2.   Tobira.     China.     S/trub.     This  is  the  £10- 

Humm  tokira  of  Willdenow. 

•  3.    undulatum,      Canary    Isles.      New    South 

Wales.     Shrub. 

417.  BuTTNERiA.  Cor.  5-petala.  Nedar,  5*phyl- 
luro*  FUamenta  apice  necurii  inserta.  Caps.  5- 
cocca,  muncata. 

1.  Scabra,     South  America.     Shrub, 
£,   TercticaulU.     Peru.     ShruL 

3.  MicrophifUa,     America.    Shrub* 

4.  Ovata,     Peru.     Skrub, 

5.  Herbacea^     Lima.     Shrub. 

6.  Cordaia,     Top  of  Mta.  in  India.     Pertik 

7.  Cataipitfolia.     Caraccas,     Shrub. 

•  8.  Sukata.     Warm  parts  of  T  g^^  ^^ 

•9.  m*uta.    Andes.  j"''  **"  *^- 

418.  AVEKIA.  Petoia  5  in  atellubm  connata. 
verceolus  pi  still  um  tegeiiBi  staminiferuxn. 
quin  que.locularia, 

1.  IhtsiL^a,    Jamaicai  Cumana,  and  P^ru. 

2.  luiEvif^ata,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  T*nnenlma,     Cumana. 

4.  Mo^tm,     Cumana.     Percn, 

See  Fhr,  Pauv.  iii.  p.  11.  **  Hoc  et  antecedena 
genus/'  sayn  Perioon,  *•  potius  ad  corum  fzmiti* 
nam,  ad  Maivaccavi  in  classcm  Monadelphiam 
trausportanda/*     St^napMiSt  i.  p-  263. 

419.  Gluta.  CaL  campanulatus  deciduus.  Petala 
5  infenie  adgiuunata  columnx  gcrminis.  Filamen* 
ia  aptci  columns  inserta.  Gcrmtn  columns  insi* 
dens* 

1*  Benghas,     Java* 
Thia  genus  might  perhaps  be  arranged  under  the 

class  GVNVNQRIA. 

426.  DrosMA.  Cor.  5-pctaU.  Ncciaria  5  supra 
gennen.  Caps.  3  &eu  5,  coalitx.  Scntitiag  calyp* 
trata« 


ClMi  V^ 

Fentaudrix 


Pcruv,^ 

t 


Nect, 
Caps. 

Ann, 


Oppexitj/oiu 

Obtmutu* 

Li  near  U„ 

Virgata. 

AIha, 

Hirsuta. 

Jlubra, 

Pedinata, 

Ericuides. 

HiJfjdda^ 

CiUaia. 

Bifurca. 

bifida, 

Capitata^ 

Villoma* 

Ciipresdna., 

Imbricata, 


18.  Mar^nata* 

19.  LancciAata. 

20.  Pubcicctis. 
2i.  Latfjbiia. 
22.  Crenata, 
2%  Tdrngona, 
2K  Lhti/hra, 
25.  Jiugoia* 

,   2(>,  Ooata. 

27.  Burbigera, 

28.  PukhcLln. 

29.  Betulina. 

30.  Orbicularis. 
•31.  liirla, 
•32.  Ccrefoiium, 
•33,  Serraiifoiia. 
•34.  Si)€€iala. 


All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
except  Sp.  7,  9,  1&*  which  are  from  Ethiopia. 
314,  Sprenoeua,  or  Poiiubtia  of  Pcnoou.     CaL 
u 
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5-psrtrt.  per«iftcns.     Cor.  5»petab,     Stam,  recep- 
taculo  insert  a.     A  nth,  connatx.     Caixnda  5-locuK 
5-valvi«,  tlifisepimentis  e  medio  valvularum, 
1,  Incorntjfa,     Krw  Hulbi^d.     Shmd, 
427.  HovKNiA.    CW,  5  partit.    Con  5  pcuk.   5/%- 
mata  3.     C«/jj.  iJ-locul,  3-valv^5  toculis  l-spenras. 
L  Dttliis,    Japan*     Shrub, 
835.  Nauc  LEA.    Cor*  mfundiSulif.    Cap.  in  Cera »  hi- 
locularis,  puly&pcrma.    Recrpt^  commune  giobosum 
piluRUTD. 

1.  OrinUalfs,     East  Indies.     Shrttb^ 
%  Pttrp^trra.     East  In  die*.     Shruh^ 
Si  Parvifoiia.  Parvijlora  of  Pemooo.     Eaiit  In- 
dies.    Sftntb, 

4.  Africa na,     Guinea*     Sknd, 

5.  Acttieafa*     Wo<jds  of  Guuna*     Sfiruh^ 
6*  Cort-ifotia,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

%  447.  Imi'at  ens.  Co/.  0  phyllus.  C<?n  5  petala, 
irregularis!  nectario  cucullato.  ^/z(A«  connatx. 
Ca/>f.  Rnpt-ra,  5  valvig. 

1.  Bffirla,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

2.  Citinatms,    China.     44/i«. 

3.  Laiifoiia.    India.     Ann, 

4.  Capctt\is>     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Oppoxiiifolia.     Sandy  parts  of  Ceylon. 

6.  FitKicttlitta,     Malabar, 
7*  O/rnuta.     Ceylon.     Ann* 
$*  Balsamina*     India.     Ann^ 
9.  Bi flora*     Carolina. 

10.  Tri flora*     Marxhy  parts  ^f  Ceylon* 

11.  Naiarts,     East  Indie;^. 

12.  iXoiifmigrre.  England,  Eur,  and  Canada,  Per, 
♦13.  rocci/efl.   E,  Itidiffj.  ^nn,   {Bot,Mag,VS5ru) 

j446.  Viola,  Ca/.  S-phyllus.  Cor,  opetak,  irrcj^u* 
laris,  postice  cornuta.  Ant/f,  cohzrentes.  Capir, 
•upera^  3  valvia,  iJocularis. 

1.  Palmafa,     Virginia.     Per  en* 

$.  F'^dfita,     Virginia,     Peren, 

S.  Pi'ttmfa,   Sberiaand  mt!».  of  Europe.  Peren. 

4.  Sagiftatn,     Peiinsylrania.     Prretu 

5,  Lonrrolata,     Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
6*  OhliqHa,     Pen  1 1  syl  vain  a  and  Virgftnia.    Pcrcn. 

7.  Cui'uUala.     North  America.     Percn. 

8.  PrimttUfolin.     Siberia  atid  Virginia.    Perm, 
9»  Hirta,  Engl,  and  oi her  parts  ofEurope*  Per^ 

10.  Mageilanic/J,     Boggy    parts    of    Terra    del 
Fncgo.     Peren* 

11.  Pnlmtrh,  Ei^gl.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Pen 

12.  Odo^rafa,  Engl. andotherparttuf  Europe.  Per, 
IS,  Canina,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Per, 

14.  M'jntafta,    Mountains  of  Lapland,   Austria, 
and  Germany*  and  Mount  Baldo.    Pvrrn, 

15.  NHJ^mulHttfolia,      Mountains   of   Dauphiny 
and  Piedmont,     Peren, 

16.  Ctnimn,     Mtuit  Ccnid.     Perm^ 

17.  Caftadentth,     Canada.     Perm. 

IH.  ^irijt^f,     Morth  America.     Pertn, 

19.  Pvhejiceffs,     North  America.     Peren, 

20.  Mirfif/ifU.  GrovesotGcrm.  and  Jswi-den.  Per, 

21.  Bif^orn,    Lap).  Austria.  Switxerl.  Engl.  Per, 

22.  Uniffora,     Siberia.     Perm, 

23.  Decurnhrn't,     Cap**  of  Good  Hope*     Pcren, 
S4.  Tricohr,  Engl,  and  other  partsufEuropi-,  An, 

25.  Grand* flra,  Mte.of  Swiizerl  Pyrenees.  Per. 

26,  yo^sii      M<  m  n  tai  n  s  of  Ca n  fi  t h i a.     Peren 

7.  Caicarata,  Pyreoees  and  the  Swim  Alps.  Per. 


28.  Camufa,     Pyrenees.     Pei-eff. 

29.  Capetmi.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     iS^r»6w 
SO,  Arhores'enJt*     8 pain.     Shrub, 

31.  Siipii/aris,    West  Indies,  .Si  Chris  to  ph.    P^r, 

32.  Parviflthra,    Warm  region^  of  S.  Aroer.   Per* 

33.  Enfieasf,enna,     India.     Pereiu 

34.  Stiffi^iicoft.     Indij.     S/*rHb. 

35.  ( 'alceo^aria,  Cun^ana^  C*iy»  i.n.*,  Miirtiuiq.  Per, 

36.  Orponilif'olfa,    Cunvvna.     Shrub, 

37.  Htf  ban  hits.     Stuth  Auirric.i.     Skmb, 
SS.  IjecftUiinha*     Brasih     Shmb, 
59.  Dtfiftdra, 

UU  Ct^efrfint/iifolia,  Loftiest  mis  of  the  Canai 
^41.  Aar/ea.     E.  gland,     Pere^u 

*  42.  6^  wfo/ r.    N^trth  America.     Pf-nn. 
* '^3,  Ft' >i id  lata,   Soutij  Ami-rica.   Perem, 
'  i4,  Lnteft,      I'ritain.     Peren, 
^45.  Ponndijhlia*  H'g-*  mt^.  of  Carol ina.  (iViea&J 
'  tfi  P/<  lippwa     I>4e  of  Lujton.    {CaimititleM,  j 
^  47,  Pew  w  ^  /va n  ica^    Feu  n »y  I  va  D  i  <» .  1  S     M*^  Umitt^ 

*  4H,  Hfsfaia-  Mis,  of  C*iruinia,       i    Fkfr>Amter, 
^49.  DebiU,  Alleghany  mountains,  j     i.  p.  1 1-9. 

*  5(  K  Rot >  oma:!^  ensts.  N cii  r  R  ouen .   Per,  ( Th  uiU, ) 
*51.  Pumia,  Mt.Conein  D.iuphiDy.  Per,  (  PalL) 
'52.  Mttcuata*    [CavaniUeM.) 
* 5%  Rtdjclla.  St  Carlo»*    Shrub,    {Cn^aniiietA 
*54.  Capiflaris,  Tulcaliuanii.  Shmb,  {Cavautllcf,) 
^55*  Gliihn  xa,  Monte  Vsdeu.    (  i  entena^,"^ 
^  56,  BuxijUta,    Madagascar.    ( VenteHaL  ) 
*57*Siricta^    St  Dommgo,  Peren,    (ymimtat,) 
Persoon  ranks  the  species  .S2,  3,i>  35*  88.  4.^.  55> 

56, 57  under  the  subgenus  luNi  a.    See  S.fn*?priMf 

i.  p.  256.  and  Ventenati  Jutd,d£  MahnaiM,  p.*/7. 

459,  C  LA  y  TOM  A.    C<i/.  2-valvj8.   Cof'.5-petBla,  iSe^* 

ma  3  (idum.    Caps,  3  valvis,  l-iocularis,  3  sperma, 

1,  Plr^nica,     Virginia^     Peren, 

2,  Sibt  ira^     Siberia.     Pe^en, 

3,  Pnfoliala,     North  Ao>crica-     Ann, 

*4.  Ctthcn  U^     laUnd  ot  Cuba,  near  the  barbot&z? 
of  Buahano.    Ann*     See  Humboldt's 
Eqnh$oc(, 

*  5,  Caroii  tiana.    North  America,     Prrefi* 

457.  RoRiDLLA.      Cor,  5-pclala.      Cai.    5  pbylli 
Caps,  3  valviB.     Antherm  scrotifurmeiJ, 

1,  Deniaia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
433.  Itea.     Pt'tala  tonga,  calyci  inserta. 
locubns.  2-valvi$, 

1.  p^irginica,     Virginia.    Shrub* 

2.  CyrtUa,     Wet  woods  in  C  ir  Una, 
455.  Mo  CKRAR.    CaL  5-fidus.     Petafa 

arcuata  uiiioculdrtii  umvalvis  monosperma. 

\,  Mnjus,    Moluccas  and  Ni*w  HoUaiid.    Skr 

2.  Minus,     Mnluctast.     Shrub, 
See  Brown's  Prodntmas,  p,  5:M-. 

458.  Kauvaofjsia.     Cor,  5-petala,  fimbriata. 
5  pliyllus,    Nect,  5-pbyltum,  cum  petalis  altjerni 
Caps,  Llocularis, 

1.  Erecta,     Domingo,  Jamaica^   Snrtoajxv  and 
Guinea,     Ann, 
*2,  Nutans,     Madagascar.     (A  bert,) 
407.  Ven'tilaoo.      Cat,  tubulosus.      Cor,  tqitniie 
St  a  mm  a   mumenies  calyci  mseriie.     SMmmrm  apice 
alata  monnspernia. 

1 ,  Maderaspatana,  Mti.  and  coasts  af  India*  Skr, 
^  2,  Detthcuaia,    India  near  Saaulcocta.   (WiUd* 
N.  A,  Ber.) 


Shru$. 
Cay$. 


Shrub,- ' 
5.      Vat 
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tL  Proctxm^eHi.  Sea  coasts  of  C«ba.     Sktud, 
$.  Eacemasa,  Caribbee  Isles.  {Siam.  la}  Shr. 

Skct*  X.     Fhmtr»  IncompUtt^  Inferim'. 

462*  AcfiYRANTHKs.  Cfi^,  S-pliyllut,  Cor,  0.   6?(fjpr- 
ma  2  fid  urn*     6'<rf7i*  Bolitaiia. 

K  Argentca.   SicilyandCapcof G.Hope,    Per* 
S,  A^ycffi.    Ceylon  and  Jamaica.     Shi^iL 

3.  Lappacca.     India*     Sftnib^ 
^v  Evlnnata,     India.     ShrufK 

5.  Mitricata.  Egypt  and  Arabia.   ^«w*  Peren* 

6.  Pafula.     East  Indies,     ^'/rrtc^ 

7.  Piostraia,     India.     Peren. 

8.  Sanncntosa,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

9.  Prmtrftia,     East  Indies, 

10.  '  fi/tf^.     Arabia  Felix  and  India. 

11.  ..  Mountains  of  Jamaica,     Shrub, 

12.  Niifea,     Canary  IsJes.     Shrub, 
\%  Stellata.     Guinea.     57*r«5. 
i4'.  Con/mfjoxa^     Ceylon,     Shrub, 
J 5,  Tenuijolia.    Sierra  Leone. 

16.  Dichotofna*     Virginia, 

•  17.  Porrigert'i.     Shrub, 

•  18.  Ualimifolia,     Near  Limai  and  ibe  AntiUei, 

Perm,     (Jjiwarck,) 
^  19,  Anmraniltoiden,     Java    atMl    ibe    Moluccas. 

<VAr«  6.  t(  /^q  MAir  ^, ) 
^  20,  Ciliata,  Eaat  Indies*  Shrub,  ^IJtmarck,) 
Pcrioon  mtiks  under t his  genu$,  Sp.  1,  z*  8, 1%  17f 
18,  of  liUc^trunif  and  aSp.  10  of  Cda»in, 
My\,  Cii£SOLiA.  CaL  5' part  it  us.  Cur,  0.  Sty  I.  fill- 
formi?.  Sfigmaie  2  reflexa,  Cn/*af.  umbilicata  J- 
-loculariii  monoupcrma. 

I.  Diffusa^     Cupc  of  Good  Hope. 
Pcrsoon  nink$  tbia  plant  under  Salsola. 
403,  CtLOSTA.     Cfl/*  3  phyllus,  corollac  5  petals  fa- 
cie.   Stam,  basi  ncctano  plicato  conjuncta.    Caps* 
horizontal  iter  deb  i  seen  s, 
A*Ar^mt€a,    China*     Ann, 
2*  Alofda,     East  Indies,     Ann, 
S»  Margarita&ea.     Malabar,    Ann, 

4.  CriHata,     Asia.     -^w*. 

5.  Cmnoita,     %^&l  Indies. 

6.  Pameufata,     Jamaica,     Ann, 

7.  Ntlida,     West  Indies. 

8.  Cocrinen,     India.     ^«w, 

9.  Ctistrtftds,     India*     j|/if», 

ID,  Motmmiw.   Bust  Indies.   Given  under  Jt%- 
ranthcn  by  Persoon.     >lww, 

11.  (hrtfmbaia.     East  Indies,     Prren* 

12.  Cnndaia,     Arabia  Felix. 

13.  Trigi^na*     Senej^l.     Ann^ 

14.  Virmia*     Shrub, 

15.  Poft/ganoidcs,     Malabar.     Peren, 
I  a,  iiuecaia,    India. 

17.  Gnaphaioidcs,     Monte  Video. 

18.  Naf/ifiora.     Ceylon. 

"*  19.  llioigata.     SprcDgel  in  Scbrad.  BoL  Jaum* 

}»OQy  p.  196, 
•  20.  Gl/tuca,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     »yirii^, 
8p,  20  may  perhaps  form  a  distinct  genus. 
f  465.  iLLKCKimt  M,  or  RAnoNvcHiA.    Cai.  5-pbyl- 
lus,  cartilagtneui.    Cor,Q,   -S'i^rt  limplex.   Cups^ 
5?»valvi3  monosperma. 


1.  Brachioinm,     East  Indies,     Ann* 
SL  Sanguinokntum,     India.     Ptrtn* 

3.  Lanattwi,     India,     ^le/i. 

4.  JavankitTn,     East  Indies.     ShmL 
5*  VertwiUaium.     England  and  other  parts 

Kurope.     Pirtn, 

6.  AriJiUilufN,     Canary  Islands.     1?«^. 

7.  Canariense,     TeneniFe,     Shrub, 

8.  C^osum,     Montpellier*  Portugal, 

9.  Paronychia*    Spam,  Narbonne.     Pera§. 

10.  Capiintunu     Narbonne,  Spain,  and  ibe  £ 
Perm, 

1 1 .  Dtvarkatum,     Canaries.     Ann, 

12.  llcn^halenjic,  E.  Ind.  Bengal,  Java,  &c.  jlnit* 
ItJ.  ArnhwHm,     Arabia,  ~ 
14.  Achifvnntha,     Buenos  Ayres.     Peren, 
15*  FruitJicens,     Dry  parts  of  Lima.     Shrub. 
16*  Poi^gonoides,     Sea  shores  of  America. 

17.  Skoidemn,    Sea  coasts  of  Ai»erict>  now  ia 
Spain*     Pcrtti, 

18.  Seasilc,     East  Indies.     Ann^  ^ 

19.  AUmrfolium,     Spain,  m 

*  20.  Echimitum,     South  of  France^  Portugal,  and 

Barbary. 
■21.  ItaUcnnu    Italy*  and  near  Mai*»eiUes.    Per 

*  23.  NarboMfieme,     Near  Narbonne- 

*  24,  Mnritimum,     Near  Atx,     Pi!re;r, 
Prr<?«. 


•  25f  Ltftrduttense, 


ltlt% 

1 

IB 

I 

,  and 

1 


•  26w  Serpi/Ufjolinnu     Near  Grenoble,  Guy»  flta 

♦  27.  Nivann*     S.  of  France,  and  io  Spain. 


India. 


] 


See  EnctfC,  Bot  v, 

25. 


I 


Cor.  0.     Capt,  U 


•  28.  Subnhlum 

•  29.  Stnatum, 

•  30,  Dichotomum 
'^  S\ ,  LineariJhUum.  _ 

466.  Glaux.     CaL  I  phyUus. 
-locuhris,  5-valvi8,  S-sperma. 

1,  Maritima,  Coasts  of  Eur,  and  Amen  Percnd 

41 L  CoLLETiA.     Car,  campanulata  plicis  5  squamUl 

fomiibus  instructa.     Cai,  0.     Fntctu4  iricijccui.    I 

1.  iiorrida,     Brazil.     Shrub* 
•2.  Obcordaia,     Peru.    .S7/rw^.  (Vent.  H  CeU, 

•  5*  Kji/tedra,     Peru.    Shrub,    (XcnU  JL  CcU,) 

*  ^  SaTatiJuHa.    Peru.   Shrub,    (Vent, //.  Cc/i, 


Sect.  XI.     Flowers  Incomplete^  SHpem^r^      I 

J  4C9*  TnEsiUM,     Co/.  1-phyllus,  cui  stamina  inter 
ta.     Nux  inft?i-a  monospemia. 

1 .  Linofh^Hnm,   England,  mountains  of  Europe 
and  in  the  East,     Peren, 

2.  Alpinum,     Mountains  of  Italy » Sweden,  Geo 
many^  and  Siberia.     Ann, 

3.  ilumile.     Near  Tunis.     Ann. 
4*  Li  neat  urn,  I2»  Fragile. 
5*  SriuarroAum*                 13,  Scabrum. 

6.  Frisea,  14.  Poniofiki/ifjv, 

7.  Funale,  15,  AmfJe^ncauk* 

8.  Spicatum,  16.  Triflarum* 

9.  Cnpilatmn.  17.  Euphorbhtdef* 

10,  Slrktum,  18.  Colpoon^ 

11.  VmbrUatnm,  19.  Spnto^nn* 
^  20.  Ebracteaium,     Pastures  near      7  See  Hayii 

Berlin.  Kin  ildl. 

*  21.  IteiPKHiim,    In  the  Palatinate.    J  J^otm, 


15» 


BOTANY. 


gw« 


,    Sec  ifem^ 


*'?".  PanHFtocA.  CoBiortx  AVr.'m0«  ambieiis  ge- 

1.  r^rwra.     Svria  and  Slbera.     S^^nL 
a  .^MiiMr.     Egypt.     Skrui. 

4.  .^emii^m.  Lsodicca  ad  Mdvit  Adas. 
3.  Ejcmienta.    Cerloa  aad  MaUnr.    Arva. 

6.  fffliffm.    East'laoM^  See  unrgrau  Seca- 

7. /Win.     Cerbo.     &b^ 

$.  Caiumimha.  *  !ilev  Zeahnd. 

a  J#rii  ■■II      Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Slra5. 

10.  /Mimte.     Tntiquebar. 

1 1 .  SjireaCris.  Woods  ofCerlon  and  Waeadd^SAr. 

*  1^  J/^tfAoL    Siem  Leone.' 

*  15.  Jf.'au-tf<iMttfc  India.  ^ 

*  14.  Jt'^imw.  Ej«  indies^ 
'  13.  CM^^te.  IndM. 

*  IT.  nrfim^  E*st  Imcs. 
Oq  aco7unc  or  $p.  1:2^  Mr  1 

didoi  :iie  diMctcr  of  ' 

TVWML  pw4lx 

^>)t .  Ho«rri*  cr  Matuia  tif  I^nooe.    Cootorta. 

CVr.  rocaltJ.     Xmur.  wwlitiim,  pmitiMa  tegens. 

t.  P'utat/^/ni.  >lirfhTp£«»ofGttaBa.  Perm, 
MX   Arvv\\VM.      ^^»^»rt&      IV.   caapuubta. 
t\*tMmK  yM  X  cwoi  MMVuibw  akcnn. 
I.  r^iUfifimt.     C^  «f  tiood  Hope. 
V.  Hvi^ui^m.     Ca^  ^rf  Good  Hope.    Pertm. 
%    hmit^vrnmi/Mnm.     VirYui«»  Canada.  Pmn. 
ks  Ci'^mhHmm.     Omi^JU^  Yirgima.     Pereu. 
X  H««w^VMi^»M-     N^^^  America.    Perm. 
K  i.^K^nW,     l«Uu(<i»  M  1^  Adriatic.    Peren. 
-•    ,»N„.i«^^^.    ViVvKmk     Skmk 
V  f\^^n^9^Hms     Ki  iK*  inradowt  at  the  river 

\\  {  *mK«/t#.'*«»fc     l>iveii«e.     Skrmb. 
\\\  M^^K^MltMi.     Imlia.     ^fkinth. 

/  .•^^ynUuiH  14.  lAmeare. 

fVAiMV«M.     Viifinia 

1 1  U>  Mluubbyi  anil  from  the  Cape.  Ac- 
u»m)im||  «m  Mr  Brown,  Sp.  9»  49  6fth  l^^  16» 
Hilt  Vlii>  (Miiy  KDiiuiiitf  ipi  ciei  with  which  he  is 
a*»yH*l»ilv»l.  Hpv  IVrm,  frM9i9.uf.  56.  Persoon 
imiiVrt  N|i.  7*  iMitlvr  the  iiib|(eniii  Quirivxla. 
IHtl  IHHIII'I'AIMA.  Ciiniorti.  Nfctnrium  ambiens 
ufr^iiHuilM  I  ii*|»IiIiImii  fl  MK**^*^'**     ^-^'*  hypocrate- 

I  Uhhrt^,     liiiliH. 

Vf  ^l/N/^••     i'ii|i»  tiM^NNl  llopit.     PerfN* 

i|  i*timinhmi,     AiMfitrt.     A'ArMA. 

4  lUtifittnut,     KNkt  liidiofl  and  China.     ^An/A. 

/|  ItttmHU^n      jNimii. 

*li  /  Ji«Mi«o<wwi.  I  Mir  Amlrrw'n  Wrp/AfiWy, 

*  7  /|/^i»i  I       |i|i.  IH4,  INA. 

Ml*  I  Mi«w  ^fMflft  lilt'  lirw  ^Plllll  Vai.i  AhIN  )  Sp.  '2. 
Ifi'dnUy  l*»-l<«MK*  t<*  aiKiitirr  ^ffiitii  1  and  Sp.  H, 
ii  Mfny  (i*-lMfi|f  10  l^aMHDi.ANiA.  Hrc*  Urown, 
IYhh  '/'min*.  I.  VN).  'ni»|{«N«rii'diarMiler  given 


8. 

SL  GanMMff. 
lOl  Sunaca. 
11.  .^moeno. 


bj  Mr  Brown  is:    «r Aidepiadeai     Mm$m    0^\ 

poUmu  b^yet,  10»  erects.    itf«ltenR..iBembiana 

tcnmaabe;    XUmtOia  Haimnea  5*ph]4U 

rniii|iii  Hia  apioe  indiviosy  intualaonlaaiictit. 

Cor.   hypocratcrif.  tabo   urceohto. .  Aik&tws 
-      refiert  tUb  geons  to  Gykamdiua  DtenidrM.  ~ 
480.  Asclbhas.    Cootorta.   Ntd.  5,  ovata,  oonca- 
Ta»  conucolam  ex&ereatia. 

1.  4^*^^^  4.  Ptihesemu. 

S.  LMbfaia.  5.  Mmenmaia. 

Spedea  1-^  dirobby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
&  iVonmi.    Pertta.    Slimi. 
7.  Gigamiea,    East  Indiet.    iSArvft. 

rw.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. . 
China. 

Virginia  and  Aatracan.    Paretu 
North  America.     Ptrm. 
12.  Pmr/mroicmu,    Carolina.     Pensn. 
15.  Variegaia.    North  America.    Perim. 

14.  Cimuaaaififf.    Cura^oa.     Shnth* 

15.  Nwea.    Virginiai  and  warm  pwta  of  Ame* 
nca.     Ptt€H* 

16.  Lani/hn.    Arabia  FeKx.     Shnk 

17.  Pamflora.    Carolina  and  Florida.    Pi 

18.  jMcamaia.    Canada  and  Virginia.    Pi 
"19.  Pulchra,    North  America.     Per«B. 

20.  CkrifoHa.    America.     Peren. 

21.  Deeimbau.    Virginia.     Pcftn* 

22.  Lact^era,     Ceylon.     Peren.   .         > 

23.  Fineetaxicmn.     GraTellj  parti  of  Europe. 
Peren.     See  Cynanchum. 

24.  Nigra.    Hills  of  Montpellier.     Pereit. 

25.  Fcedda.    Mexico.    Peroi. 

26.  CoHvoivulacea.     Guinea.     Peren. 

27.  Folubilis.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

28.  Aiexicactu    Ceylon.     Perem.  '. 

29.  Astkmaiioa.     Woods  of  Ceylon.    Peren. 
d(X  Vinmnalii.    Jamaica.     Reren^ 
SI.  Arbaretcens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shmb. 

See  GoMPHocARPus. 

32.  Frmiieoia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skrui. 

See  GoMFHOCARPUS. 

33.  Sittrica.     Siberia.     Perea. 

34.  I>aoMrtca.    Dauria.    Peren. 

35.  i&toM.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub.    See  GoM- 

PHOCARPU8. 

36.  FUiJbrmie.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

37.  VertkiUaia.     Virginia.     Peren. 

38.  A/erfcvna.     Mexico.    Ates. 

39.  LUmria.    Peren. 

40.  Rubra.    Virnnia. 

41.  Tuberasa.    North  America.    Peren.   - 
•42.  Obtusi/blia.    From  Virginia  to  Ca* ' 

rolina. 
<»  43.  Hybrida.     Carolina.  See  Mi- 

*44.  AmplexicauUe.    Dry  pasturea  ef    chauz, 

Geor^  >FMMr. 

*45.  Humutraia.     Carolina.  Amer. 

*  46.  Debihs.    Wet  parts  of  Carolina.        i.  p.  1 15. 
•47.  Lamri/blia. 
•48.  Paupereulk. 

*49.  Grmminea.     India.     (Lamarck.) 
<»  50.  Lomgi/Uia.  Woods  of  West  Georgia.    (Aft. 

ckaux.) 
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•B\,  Floridam.    Flodcia,     (Lamarck.)  J:3. 

Tliis  §^nu8  has  been  separated  into  many  new  ge-  14. 

nera   by   Mr   R.    Bruvro.      Sec  fVern.   Trans. 
p«  1.  and  thr  nrw  genera  at  tht*  eud  of  tliis  cl^^s#  15* 

The  ipecies  10,  U,  12.  13,  15    17»  18,  K9,  'li), 
21,  37,  38,  fi%  40*  ii,  alon^  wittt  .<»mc  uiipiib-  16* 

li Jibed  »prcte«  in   tbe  Banhian  Heikurum^  be-  17- 

loiig  to   the   grniiJ  AscLSF  AS.   ol    which  Mr  It*. 

Brown  ba*  given  tbc  fuilu^ving  generic  charac-  19* 

icr:  "  A^clepitdea.     Ma^stt  p  ilinis  \mves,  10^  20; 

ndttlse.     Corona  stamiHca  btmplex,  5-phylla  :  21. 

biioUa  cuculbtii,  e  (unda  ejt»erentihu«  proces- 
am  avemtun  coroifotmefn*    Car.  refleicti.    Fo/-  22# 

^'cm//  lacves."  23. 

^493,  C£iioi»eniA.      Contort!.      FoUicuU  2  erecti. 

Sauina  pliimf»«a,     C^frodce  linibuB  conniveas.  24. 

1.  CtwMahmm.     Milabjif.     Pnrn*  25* 

2.  Tuhrrmn.    Uncultivated  parif  of  India*    Per, 
3*  BMo^a.    Dry  grovtfs  of  India.    Peren, 
4.  Biflnra,     Ceyion.     /*<Tew.  26* 
5*  Juiicra,     Uncultivated  parlt  of  India.     Per, 
6,   Aatmhiatam     India.     Peren^                                      27. 
%  S'gttato.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     P^frt.                28. 
8*   TcHuiflftra^     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 

See  the  t/efiiji>  MicnoLOMA. 

Melodinus-    Cor  trrt:t.    Bocc^  bilocularis  po-  29 

lyaperma,     Fnttx  corolla  coron<ita. 

1,  Seand^ris^     New  Caledonia.     Skrub.  30 

J  511.  SwtRTiA.     Cor.  roiata      Neci n njer i  pori  zd 

batin  laciaiarum  coroUs,     Capi,  tinilocuUris,  2-  31 

▼ilvifl. 

1.  Ptrenms*      Englandt   Switzerland ^   Bavaria,  S2. 

Sile&ia,  Austria^  and  France.     Perm.  S3. 

2*  DiffbrmiB*     Virginia. 

3.  Dtctimbens*     Arabia  Felix* 

4.  Cnmktitaia.     Siberia  and  Canada.     Ann.  34< 

5.  Dfchotoma.     Sberia.     A^n, 

6.  Tfirapeinln,     Ram&chatka.     Ann.  35. 
•7.   UmbcliiJin,     Andefl.     Ann.     (f tor,  Perm.)  36. 

Persoon  ranks  species  4t  7i  under  the  subgenus  37 

Ckuatia.  38. 

X  Bit.  Gektuma.     Cor,   1  petala.     Caps*  2  valvis, 

l-loctilaria;  receptacuhs  2.  langitudinalibus.  39< 

1.  Ltttea.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Anstriai 
thr  Appenine*»  the  Pyreriees»  &c.     Peren,  40. 

2.  Purfmrm.     Mouniauts  of  Switzerland,  Sa-  41, 
vuy.  the  Pyrenecb,  and  in  Norway.     Peren,  42. 

3.  Paftnonica,     The  Pyrenees,  Tyrol,  Bdvartay 
Ciinnth  a.  Stir/a,  Austria,  and  Bohemia.    Per*  4:3* 

4.  Punctata.     Switr.erland,  Austria.  Sty  Ha,  the 
Tyrol*  atid  the  Rhaetian  Alps*     Peren.  44- 

5.  CnmpafUthtn.     Mount  Garten  iti  Carinthta. 

6.  Sejitrmfida*      Mountains  of  Persia  near  the  45. 
Caipian  Sea,  Ac.     Peren,  46. 

7.  Jsclrpfadea,    Mountains  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, and   in   Switzerland,  Austria,   Siberia,        ^  47* 
Ytitly    Spain,  &c.     Pertn* 

S*  Montana.     New  Zealand »  and  Van  Die  men's  48. 

Island.  49. 

%  Crfuriata,   Spain,  Switzerland,  Germanyt  and  50, 

Austria.     Peren,  51. 

10.  MacrophyUn.     Siberia.     Pere»f,  52. 

11.  AtUcamhm,     Siberia.     Peren. 
1%  Pnmunmuinthe.     England  and  other  parts  of  59. 

Eon>pe.     Peren, 
3 


Trj^onL  Eiftent  parU  of  Siberia.  Pereit 
Frigida,  Ti>p>*  ol  the  Cirpaihiaii  and  Siirun 
mounuini.     Peren* 

Algiiia^  MouuuHii  at  the  R.  Jeni^y,  at  Lake 
B^tit^^U  ^t»d  Ui  K'im»4.hatka.  Peren, 
SitJ^sn.  Roi  ky  ci> an  ot  New  Zealand,  Per, 
Sap  anuria,  Virginiaaud  Fcnnayhiinja.  Per, 
Vckf^*ie9tco,  Virgmia  and  C^roima.  Pereru 
liduMU,  Vrrgtnia.  Peren* 
L'UCi  r/t,  Vdileys  of  P*;iinsylvania.  Peren* 
Quinqte/lom,  rctm&ylvjuu  and  Carolina. 
Ann* 

Auren.    Lapland,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  An, 
Olanca,     Tops  of  muuiuatnji  ju  Iviinischatka 
and  i»«  the  island  of  Bbcnng.     Peren, 
E^fiUnia,     Amt-rca.     Ann, 
Acouiis^  OT  Grandifhra.   Mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Austria,  havana,  Fianct:,  Italy,  and 
the  Pyrenees.     Peren* 
Altaiai.     Top  of  the  Altaian  Mountains  in 
Siberia,  beside  the  snow.    Pen  ft. 
Ptf  renoica .     Py  re  nee«.     Pt  >e  n . 
lerna*     Mountatud  of  England  and  Ireland , 
Switzerland,  Austria,  the  Pyreneet,  the  Car- 
pathean  Mountains,  Tyrol,  Lake  Baikal.  Ann. 
Vtviculasa.     Au>tnaj  Carniola,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  An, 
Bnvarica.     Mountains  of  S wit  jterland,  Bava- 
ria, Sweden,  and  Austria.     Peren* 
Imbricala,     Mountains   of   Switxerlaitd  and 
Carinthia.     Peren* 

Prodrata*    Mountains  of  Salzburg.     Ptren. 
NtikUis.     Benlawers  in  Scotland,  mountains 
of  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Carioihiai 
Auaina,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Ann, 
Pumiia.     Mountaijts  of  Ausinat  Carinthiit 
Tyrol,  aud  Switzerland.     Peren, 
Aquaiica.     Siberia,  Japan,  and  China.     Ann, 
ScHloi'tes.     Azores  Isles. 
Unijifra.    Sudetes  Mta,  aud  Bavaria,     Ann, 
Germnmca^  or  AmareUa*     Meadows  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann, 

Amarclln^  or  Lancj/biia*    Englaad.  Swtdeni 
aiid  in  Bohemiif.     Ann, 
Obtu^ifoiia.   Mia.  in  Bdvaria  and  Sweden.  An, 
Vlt^itm^Qm     Germany.     Ann, 
PiOiensfs,      Russia  and  Siberia,  and  Lake 
Baikal.     Anm^ 

Campeitrit*     England,   Sweden,   DeniRark, 
Norway,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Naples.     Ann, 
Auriatiaia.    Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  also  in 
the  island]*  between  Asia  and  America.     Ann. 
Teneila.  Mt».of  Norway,  also  in  Iceland.  An^ 
Glaciiiiiin    Tops  of  the  mountains  of  the  Val- 
laia,  Carinthia,  and  Salzburgh*    Ann, 
Dichotoma,    Siberia,  at  tiie  rivrr  Lena,  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean.     Ann. 
Nana*     Csnuthia  and  Salzburgh.     Ann, 
Ciirinikfaca     Cdrinthra  and  Salzburgh.    An, 
Snlcfiin.     Iceland,     Ann. 
R'4afa,     Sibena.     Ann. 
Cfiiata*    Mts.  of  G^rm^ny,  Austria,  Camio- 
L,  .Swiizt-rland,  Sj>ain,  and  Italy.     Peren. 
Crinila.     New  York,  FcuiisylvaBia,  and  Ca- 
rolina. 


ClattV. 
L'cuiaudfii* 
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ClaPiV.  51,  Barhata,     Siberia  and  Mt*  Caucasus.    Bien. 

IViitaodria.        ^^^  Ddonm.     Norway  and  Iceland. 

5^,  Serrnta^     Paiiturcs  of  Nordland  and  Iceland. 
•57.   riicosa,     Canary  hies.     Shmb,\Bot,Mag, 
^5%.  Caucasea,  Mount  Caucasus.  Ptr.J  1038. 
♦59.  Cateahm,     North  America.     Percrin     (An* 

drew*8  Rep.  418.) 
•60.  IjontiifhrR,     Siberia^     {Lamarck A 
•61.  AmarcHoidei,     Kentucky.     (MkhauT.) 
Specieft  57.  is  the  Ejtacton  visco&Hm  of  Willdenow, 
(See  Brown's  Frwir.  p.  ^ai).) 
502.  Cressja.     Cat.   5-pliyllu3.     Cor.    hypocrntcri- 
formis.     Fiiain.  tubo  icaidentia.     Caps*  2-valvis, 
1  Keu  4-Bperma. 

1.  Crehca,     Salt  Bhores  of  Candia,  Rome. 

2.  Inilica,     Salt  lakes  ifv  India.     Ann, 
^S,  Axtslralii*     New  Holland*     (Brown's  P/oc/. 

p.4!}0.) 
506.  Nam  A.    Ca/*  5-phylluB.    Cor*  ^partita.    Caps* 
l-loculnrin  2  valvis. 

\,  Jamakmsis.     Stony  parti  of  Jamaica.     Antu 
5(y7>  Hydrolea.  CaL  S^hyllus,     Cor,  rotata.    Fi- 
lamettin  basi  cordata.      Caps,  2-lQCularis  2-valvis 
1.  Spinoita.     South  America,     Shrtth^ 
%  JVfqi/mi.  Near  Vtra  Cma;  in  S,  Aroer.    Skr. 
S.  Zrt/Wffica,     Ea^tt  Iridtcs.     Afttt, 
•4.  Carol hiiamt^     Stagnant  waters  of  Carolina. 
{MichausA 

•  5.  Urens,     VVarm  parts  of  Peru.  ]  See  FL 

•  6.  Criqm,   At  the  river  Foz«2o  in  the  I  Ptrm\ 
Andes.  |'^*'P- 

•  7.  Dichotoma*   NearHiianucom  Peru.  J  21. 
508.   RociiEFoRTU.    €aL  S-partk.    Cor.  infundibu- 

lif.  fauce  aperta.     Ftuctiw  24ocul.  polyspermus. 
I,  Cuneaia.  Stony  mountains  of  Jamaica.  Shr* 
%  Ovata,     Stony  places  in  Jamaica.     S/inih. 
513.   DiCHONDitA.     CaL  5-parLit.     Cor.  rotata  5- 
'  parCtta .     Capjfti/a;  2-monospe r m ap . 

1.  Repcns,     New  Granada,   New  Zealand,  and 
New  Holland- 

2.  Serki'a.     Island  of  Mauritius.     Pcrcn. 

•  3.  (^aro tinensis.     C a roli n a,     ( Mwhauj, ) 
See  Drowij*s  Frodromm^  p.  490. 


S ECT.  1 1.     Flotaers  wUhfivt  Petals^  Injinor. 

310.  VuLEZtA.  Cor,  5-petala,  parva.  CaK  filifor- 
rais  .Wentatus.  ^'a/w.  iJticularlSi.  *S!^w.  pltirima, 
seric  simplici.     (iV/awi.  5M,) 

1.  liigifia*     Spam  and  Barbary^     Aim, 
Ui.5.  Li  NCOS*  I  A.     Pttaia  5  :  foveolw  occtarii  basi  in- 
&culpta.     Caps,  semmifcra,  2-loctthris. 

1 .  Aitffjrmroidea,     Wet  mountaifis  of  tb«  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     Skrnb. 
•  2.  Pt  ruviaua.     Pern.     ( LamrtrcL  ) 
jIS*  Bumalda.    CaL  5. part  it.    Cor,  5  ►  petal  a.    Slt^l' 
ft  villosi.     Caps*  2  Wul.  2-rostris. 

1.  Tnjblia,     Mnuniaiiis  of  Japan.     Shru^, 
509.  HuLcrirJiA.     Pciala  5.     Cf/p»- 2^ro6tris,  2-Io- 
locularis. 

I.  Americana*     Virginia*     Peren, 
^  fi,  FtUtua*     Lower  Carolina,      [Michaur*) 
JOB,  Anabasis.      CaL  S-phyllus.      Cor.  5- petals. 
Ifaccu  l-^perma.     Cait/ce  cijicla. 

7 


1.  Anht^Ua,    At  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  about     CU 
Tripoli.     Shrah. 

2.  Crdacea.     Siberia*     Peren. 
5t  Foliosa.     At  the  Caspian.     Anm 
4f.  Sphiosminm,    Ale ic an dri a  and  Persia.   Given 

by  Persoon  under  Salsola. 
5.  Tamariscifoiia,     Spain.     Shrub, 

Sect.  Ill*     Ftawtrs  Incompiete^ 

I  500,  Salsola.    CaL  5-phyllus.    Car,  0.    Caps.  1- 
B  perm  a.     .SVwi.  cochlea  turn. 
1*  Kali.     Coasts  of  England  and  other  parts  ofr 

Europe.     Ann^ 
2-  TragHS,     South  of  Europe.     Ann* 
S.  Ramcva*     North  of  Asia.     Atw, 

4.  S(jda*   Salt  parts  in  the  stJUth  of  Europe.    An, 

5.  Safiva*     South  coast  a  of  Spain.     Ann^ 

6.  Sfjicaia.     Spain.     Ann, 
I.AUissima.    Italy,  Saxony,  and  Artracan,    .lit*. 

8.  Ttig^na.     Spaiu,     Ann* 

9.  SaUa,     Aatracan.     Ann. 

10.  Kadijlora.  NearTranquebar  on  the  coast.  Per* 

1 1.  F/avv^cats,     Mguulains  of  Spuin.     Percn, 

12.  HirsHla*     Dcmuarki  sea  cq^sIa  of  Moatpcl- 
lier,     Ann* 

13.  Lanijiota.     Siberia  aboi»t  Sarat?.chik. 

14.  liyssopijolia.     Saline  (itlds  in  Siberia-    Ann* 

15.  Pohfcionos.     Sicily  and  sea  coast.>  of  Spain. 

16.  Prosirata.     North  of  Asia,  Spain,  Austria^ 
Switzerland,  Siberia.     S/tru6. 

IT-  Monandra*     Siberia  at  lake  Altan.     AnfK 

18.  Verfnicnlata*     Spain,  Siberia.      Hhrnh. 

19.  Aybuscuia,     Desarta  of  Tartary  at  the  salt. 
lake  Inderien.     ^hrnh* 

20.  Aphi^iia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

21.  Arborescats.     Siberia.     Shrub, 
S2«  Frutkosa.  Coasts  of  England,  EraDce,.Spa]ii«. 

and  Persia.     Shrub, 
23.  Indka,     East  Indies.     S/irtib, 
2L  Sedoidts.     Siberia  at  Samara.     Per  en, 
25,  Mnrkata.  S.  of  Europe,  and  Ei^  ^'n^, 

•26.  Caroliniann,  Coaiits  of  Carolina.  ^t.) 

*  27.  ArefiQiia,  On  the  Rhine m the  S. ot  Uuriuany. 

*  28,  Canesceits. 

*  29.  CamphorQsii'.Qidcs,     Near  Tlem- 1 

sen.     Shrub,  I  See  Desf. 

**  30.  BrevifhlUi.     R^^ar  Cafsa.  \  Fhr.  AtL 

•^31.  Moilh.     Near  Cafsa.  \u  p.  21**^ 

•^  32.  Opposiiifllia.     Tunis.  j 

*  S\i.  Fertkiilata ,    Near  Magadore.     {Schnushoe,) 

*  S4t,  Gtauca.     Mts.  near  Kuba,     (Bkbcrsiein,) 

*  35.  Plaitfphyilu,     South  America.     (3//c/mttj-,) 

*  36.  Ausiralu.     New  South  Wales.       i  Bio\vn*t 
'  37.  Ma  croph  i^Ua*.     N  e  w  H  oUan  d .         J  Prodr, 

See  Brown's  ProdrotnitSy  p.  41L 
J  4^7.  CnENopomif».      CaL    5  phylluj,.   5-gOQQS. 
Cor.  0.     Sent.  1,  unticulare,  stiptruTit* 

L  Bonus  ihnrkus,     England  aud  other  parti- 
o  f  E  u ro  pe.     Peren • 

2.  Mucronatnm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Triandrum,     New  Zealand. 

4.  Vrhkum*  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur,  Ani^, 
5*  Atriplkk.     China.    Ann. 
Q,_Rubrum,  £ngl.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann* 


V.  Bmneemft,    Guinen. 

B.  Mnratt,  England,  Europe, aDdAIgiere,  Ann^ 

9.  Qnin/ia,     Chili,     Ann, 

10.  Seroiinum,     England,  Spaiiii  Fnocc,  and  Si- 
beria.    Amn, 

11.  Album,  £ng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur*  Ann^ 
22,  llririe,     Europe. 

13.  Hybridum,  Engl*  and  other  part 8 of  Eur.  Ann, 
]4w  Botrifs.  Sandy  parts  south  of  Europe.  Ann, 
J 5.  'f-'"  '^Vaeifi.  Mexico  and  Portugal  Jww, 
16l  '?•      Bue«oi  Ayres,     Shrub* 

17,  .  '    -'7A.     Pennsylvania  and   Buenos 

6. 

18,  OojiKum,    r^npl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    yfnii. 

19,  Vuharia,  or  oTidutn,  Engtand  and  other  parta 
■  '  ^'         .\     yf/f». 

^  ;  nam,     England  and  other  pnrts  of 

Euiapt*     Ann. 
SI.  Caadaium^     Guinea.     Ann^ 
$2.  Laterale,     Ann. 

53,  Scoparium,    Greece,  Japan,  China,  Carotola. 
Ann. 

54.  M<ir(tiiiium,  Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Eur,  Ann^ 


Hum,     Siberia  near  Jaik- 

.     Siberia  and  Virginia.     Ann, 

in,  England  and  Switzcrlaud.  Ann, 

Ann* 
trtm  ^  33,  AuslTiile, 

♦  34.  Carinatum^ 

•  35.  Pumilio. 


•28. 

•30.^.-^ 

•  31.  Lar 

*S3.  Amii^'uunt. 

S|ip  fi9 — 35  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 

cnr   ■    *  '     L 
•36.  .     England*     j#i»«. 

•38.  .^OT,  Siberia.   (WilM.  iV^.  J.jBrro/.) 

The  ctia racier  of  ihia  genus,  as  reformed  by  Mr 
Brown,  by  whom  the  last  7  species  are  given, 
l§— *<  PerianfL  5-partitum,  (nunc3-4^part, )  Sta* 
mma  tot  idem  vel  pauciora.       Shjlns  2-4-fidus. 
Vtricuius  meTnbranaceus,  dcpressu&,  perianthio 
baud  mutato  tectus.     Semen  integ^umento  du- 
plid,  exteriori  cmstaceo.*'     See  Profit,  p.  406. 
i  49«-  Beta.     CaL  S-phyllus.     Cor.  0.    Scm,  reni- 
^orme,  intra  substantiam  baseos  calycis. 
/,  yntguris,     Europe.     Bien^ 
2.  Patula*     Madeira.     Bien, 
S,  Cicfa*    Portugal  at  the  river  Tagus.    Bkn, 
^,  Mariiima.  England,  shores  of  France.  Bien, 
>  -S.  "  .     Hungary.     Pcrcn, 

*^^&G^  ;?u,     6W.  5-partitus.    Cor,  0,    Sia* 

"^*-»»<j  .5,  *terjiva»     Caps,  monosperma. 

-i  .  Glabra,    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Ann. 
^S,  HirstUa.  Sandy  parts  of  England,  Germany, 

t  Switzerland,  and  Italy,     Ann, 

^^,  Aipifui,     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     Perm, 
""^fc*.  frufkow,     Spain.     Skrub* 
^•^S.   '  iay  or  Incana,   Mountains  of  Spain, 

^^^^  I.       ^xiier,  and  the  E.  Indies,    Shrub, 
'^^^  p9fygonoideM.     Spain.     Shrub, 
YJoMPHitexA,    CaL  coloratus:  exterior  3-phyl- 
"^      :  foliohs  2  connlventiUus  carinatis.     Peiala  5, 
^jj  *A  ia,  villosa.    Ntxtnrinm  cylindricum,  5*dentatunj. 
^^^^fis,  Ksperma,     67y//tj  semibi^fidus. 

4.  f'^-r-      India,     Ann* 

5,  Buenos  Ay  res,     Pcrcn. 
3,  iitj^uJii,     Malabar. 

^  ^^  IV,  PABT  L 
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4.  AniguslifoUa,    East  In&s. 

5*  y&rmiailariit.  Warm  parts  of  America.   Per, 

6.  BrmiHenHs,     BrasiK     4$Ani6. 

7.  Serrata,    America. 

8.  lui^rrnpta.     South  of  Jamaica^     ^isii. 
<).  Flmm,     Vera  Cruz. 

10.  Arborescent,     New  Granada,     Shrub, 
j04.  BotiiiA.     Cff^,  5-phylIus.     CW.  0.     Botxa  1- 
sperma* 

1.  Fiprt)aui4»m,     Canary  Tales.     Shrub* 
i  505.  Ulmus.     Cai   S-fidus.      Cor,  0,      Samara 
comprestjo-membranacea,     {Stam,  4  ct  8.) 

1.  C^mptrMtrU,  Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur,  Shr* 

2.  Suberoaa,     Europe.      Shrub* 

3.  Effiisih  or  ikotitana,     Britain  and  other  parts 
of  E  u  rope.     Sh  rub, 

4*  Americana.     Virginia.     Shrub* 
B.  NemoralU,     North  America,     Shrub, 
6*  Pumih,     Siberia,     Shnib, 
1,1  ''a.     Mis.  in  the  E.  Indies,    Shrub, 

•8,  .'  rginiaandLow.CaroJ.I  Mich.F/or, 

*  9-  Fuha,  Alleghany  mountains,     y  Am,  p,  173. 
*  10.  Chincnms,     China.     Shrub* 
499.  Microtia,      CaL   5-phyll  patens.      Cor*  0^ 
Dnipa  sicca  echinata, 

K  DMirs*    Caribbees,  Grenada,  St  Eustachius, 
and  Guadeloupe,     Ann, 

Sect.  IV.     Flower$  with  Jht  PeloUy  Superior,. 
Capsular, 

514.  Vahlia.    CaL  5-phyIl,    Cor,  5-petaU.    Cttpt, 
mfera  l-locul.  polysperma. 

1,  Capensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren, 


Sect.  V.     Fhwers  with  Jiee  Pciah^   Superior^ 
with  ticQ  Seeds^  Umbcllated, 

L  With  an  universal  and  partial  Involucrum, 

516,  PuYLLfS.     Stigtnata  htspida.     Col,  g-phyllus. 
Cor,  5«petala,     Sem.  2. 

K  Nabla,     Canary  Isles.     Shrub, 
J518.  Erynoium.  F/ore*  capitati.  itec€'/il.  paleacco, 
1*  Fcetidnm,      Virginia,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and 
Sunnam,     Peren, 

2.  Aqtjaticitm,     Virginia.     Ptren, 

3.  planum,     Russia,  Poland,  Austria.     Peren* 

4.  PuxUlnm.     Spain  and  the  East,     Peren, 

5.  T  ^sium.  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  E.  ^/Vw. 
6. -''^  •■>'(.  Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Eur.  Peren. 
7*  Ciufipe^Ue        England.     Germany,     France, 

Spain,  and  Italy,     Peren, 

8-  Amcthi^xtinum,     Mts,  of  Siyna.     Peren, 

9-  Trianetrum.  Barren  fields  kijigdum  of  Tunis. 

10.  Alpinum,     Mounrams  of  Swit'zerland,  Italy, 
and  Carinlhia.     Per  eft, 

11.  Brmrgati^    Mountains  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  Greece,     Peren, 

•12.  BoUraiiim,     ChUi,  near  Talca-1  Cavanilles, 
hu.\no,  >  IconeHf  y'u 

*  13.  Moftocrphnlum,     Mexico.  J  p,  34, 
•14.  Rigifuffi,     Mts.  of  France,     {Lamarch,) 

*  15-  Catulcim,     West  of  the  Caspian.     Pereii^ 

{Bicbcrstein*) 


Pentaodjij 


BOTANY. 


CUm  v. 
Ponraodria« 


•  16.  UuifoUum. 
vanilks,) 


Sarbarf  and  Portugal.     (Cfi- 


See  La- 
marck f 
EttrtfcL 


I  See  CavanillpSi 


Divhotormim,   Hilh  near  Mascar.  {Dcsfont.) 

*  18.  Comiculatum,     PortugaJ. 

*  19*  Cretkntth     Candia. 

*  20*   Ghmeralum,     In  the  Eant. 
*21.  Dihttdtum.  Portugal  and  Barbary. 

*  22.  IjiUriJlotHvu     Jn  the  East* 

*  23.  VirgiUum* 

♦24.  Gaiioides,    Wet  parts  of  Portugal,  J 
^  25,  TcHue,    Hilld  of  Spain  and  Barbary. 

fontA 
»  2G.  Odoraium.     Wat  parts  of  Portugal, 
march. ) 

*  27.  Scrratnm.     Mvxlco. 
♦28.  Hmmlc,     Quito. 

*  29.  Suhitcaide,     New  Spain. 

*  30.  Ovaiifoiium,     Wet  part«  of  Carolma,     (Afi- 

chans, ) 
* Sh  Nydicatdc.     Montevideo.     {Lamarck A 

*  32,  Virginianmn^     Virginia  and  Carolina.     [La* 

nutrcL) 
"*3.*i,  Longifrdium*     Mexico.     {CavaniUes,) 
♦34'.  £6ract€afum,     Paraguay,  Monte  Video,  and 
B u eno 3  Ay  tub,     ( J^nutrcL ) 
J  ^19-  K^'DROcoTYLE.     UfuMfa  simplex,     Invoht* 
cro  4-phylIo.     Peiala  Integra.     Setn.  semiorbicu- 
lato-comprcBsa. 

1.  Vulgaris,    Wet  parti  of  England  and  En- 

rope,  also  in  Jamaica-     Pcren, 
^.   VmheUaia,     Wet  parts  of  America. 

3.  'Bonartcmis,    Buenos  Ayrcs  near  Monte  Vi- 
deo. 

4.  Americana,    North  and  South  Amerioi,  also 
in  tlie  E«st  Indies. 

5.  Hirsiiia,   Woody  mts.  of  Hispaniola,   Fcrm, 
6*  Moschafa.     New  Zealand. 

7.  Asiatica*     Eatt  Indies,     Firm* 

8.  Erecia*     Jamaica. 

9.  Fiihsa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

10.  Glahrala.     Cape  of  Good  Ilope. 

1 1 .  Spannnthc.     About  the  Caraccaa.     Afnu 
J  2.  HanuncM hides,     Meitico. 

IS.  Saniculi£jolia,     Buenos  Ayrc«, 

Ih  Solandra,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skrul, 

io*  Trideftfata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

IB.  ChincnAs,  Clu'na. 

J  7.  Lihijhlia,    Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

18»   Firgaia,    ^ape  of  Good  Hope. 

♦19.  Katam.  •  20.   Tribofrift, 

**  21.  Tti/iora,    Wet  pis.  of  Chili. " 

"*  22.  Globifiora,     Gruvts  of  Peru, 
near  Muona,     Pcren, 

*•  23,  Grncilk.     Peru*     Peren. 

'^'24.  Quin^ueioba.    *Graves-of  Pe-    Ske  Flor.Pe^ 
ru.     Aun^  \^ruv,  lii, 

^25.  Citriodora.    Chili.  p,^45. 

*  26.  Incrassala,     Shady  parts  of 

Peril. 
*£?•  Acufifolia*     Shady  parts  of 

Peru.  J 

**  28.  Stiff horptoides.     MauHliua,)  Lamarck, 

*  29.  Ficaricudcs.     Mauritius.       J  pjicuv* 

*^  30.  Rvj/anda,     Lower  Carolina.     [Michaux.) 
^  31.   TriUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  SIL  Une^ta*     Lower  Carolina,     (MichaNx.) 

i*  33,  InundnUm.    Engliuid«     ^Tht  *%kQ^iuund0' 
turn  of  Wiiideiiow.-J 


^4. 

•5. 

•a 

•7. 
*9. 


Species  J  5,  31,  are  probably  species  of  A  «<V«EtLA, 
Species  16,  17,  18,  are  perhaps  not  diHerent.  ^^ 
520.  AsEouEra\.  Pctala  5,  ovato-oblo»iga  obtusa. 
Fructus  aubglobosua  st  rial  us  calyce  pei  sistenti  co- 
ronatus.  /nvo/i/crum  3-5- phyllum*  Umhlla  Bim- 
,plex. 

1 .  Filameniosai  or  Chamitis*  Terra  del  Fuego; 
Pcrcft, 

2,  Cexpilosa^  or  Trifurcaia.  Straits  of  Magel- 
Ian,  and  tlie  Maclovian  Islca.     Pcren, 

♦  3»  Littori/hUa,    New  South  Waleu.  1  CavaniUes^ 
Cramjhlia*    Mountains  of  Chili.  J  Icones, 
Cortpnboaa.     Peruviun  Alps.  "^ 
^pinosa.     Dry  parts  of  Chili.        ;  See  Flor, 
MuUifidtj,     Andes.  I  Peruv, 
Crenata.     Cold  hills  of  Peru.         f  iii.  p.  27. 
Cladorhiza.    Cold  hills  of  Peru.         t.  25a 

^  10.  Rcnifonnis,    Shady  parts  of  Peru.  ^ 
517.  CusiiONiA.     PeL  5,  tngona*      Margo  rccepta- 
culi    dilatutus   in    calycem   5*dentatum.     Fructus 
comprcisua  didymus  angulatus  calyce  stylisque  co* 
ronatus, 
i.  Thtfraiflara^  or  Thyrsoidca,     Cape  of  Good 

Hope.     Shrub, 
2.  Spicata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub* 
%  521.  Sanicula.     UmbdieB  confertac,  8ubcapitatx# 
Fructfts  scaber.     F lores  disci  abortientee. 

J.  FAtrop^eu*  Groves  of  England  and  Europe. 
PcrcHn 

2,  Canademijt,     Virginia.     P^sren, 

3.  Marildindica,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Peren* 

•  4.  Crithmifolia.     { Artedia  S(jiinmata  of  Pallas* 

SeeWiild.  iV.  A,  Ber,) 
522.  Abtuantia.    /ni'^/ucra  partialia  lanceolata,  pa- 
ten tia,  xqualiai  longiora,  colontta,     Florcs  plurimi 
iibortientca- 

L  Fpipactis*  Woody  mountains  of  Carinthiat 
Camiola,  Croat ia,  and  south  of  Hungary. 
Vercn, 

2.  Major.  Mountainiof  S wit zerland,  Tuscan yi 
Bohemia*  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren, 

3.  Carniolsca.  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  Peretu 
4*  Minor,  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees.  Per. 
5.  Ciiiam.     Cnpe  of  Good  Hope.     Pcren* 

*6,  Heikhorifblia.     Mount  Caucasus.     Ptten^ 

(Saliib.  Arfl^.ea) 
•7.  IlekrophtfHu.    Siberia,     (WiUJ.iV,^.  Brr.) 
J  54L  Hebacleum,     Fructus,  cmpticus,  emargina* 
.tus,  compre&«us,  stiiatus,  marginatus.     Cor*  dii!br« 
mis,  inllexo-eraarginalJ.     Involucrum  caducum. 

1.  Sphondi/lium,  England  and  other  part*  of 
Europe.     Bien, 

2.  Flavescens,     Austria.     Peren. 

3.  Anguslijokum.    England  and  Swedea*    Pet, 

4.  Ekiftms,     Austria.     Pirate 
-5.  Sibtrknm,     Siberia.     Bivn, 

0,  Panaccs,     A p pen  nines  and  Siberia*     Bien* 

7.  Tuberosmn,     Sandy  hilla  of  Chili,     Pcretu 

8.  Amtriaatm.    Mountains  of  Austria.     Peren, 

9.  Alpinum,   Mount  aim  of  Sw  iuerland.    Peren, 
10.  Pumilum.    Mountains  of  Dauphiny.    Peren, 

^11.  Lanalum,    Canada.    (Michaux^  Flor*  Amer* 
I  p.  1G5.) 
j:  548.  Oknanthk.   FlosadJ  difformes ;  in  disco  8ei- 
siles,  sterile 3.     Fructm  calyce  ct  pistillo  corona- 
tus. 

1.  Fiiiulo^a*  Marshy  places  of  Englaad  ami 
other  parts  of  Europe.    Pcren* 
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PentainfirU.         j^     Gemculahm.     New  Zealand. 

•  1^.  Arena  Hum,     At  Pest  in  Hungary. 

•  13*  Italkum,     (Pcrtoon,) 

•  14.  Serotinuw,     {Enctfc,  BoL) 
SSL  Am  Ml.     Involucra  pinnatifida.     CaroUee  radia- 

tx :  Qmnes  hermaphrodite,     Fructux  l^yh, 

1.  Mafus*     South  of  Europe.     Ann, 

2.  Copdcum,     Egypt.     Ann, 

3.  GlaycifoHuin,     France.     Peren* 

4.  Daticifoiium,    Pyrenees  and  Camiola,    Ptren^ 
^5.  Meoiiies.     In  the  East-     (Lamarck,) 

*  6.  Divaricntunu    North  America,    (W^uFlor, 
Car,) 

•  7-   Capillaceum.    Carolina.     (3fic^fl«*x.) 
526,  Hassixqoistia.    Cor,  radiatat :  disci  masculie. 

Sent,  ambitus  geminata,  margine  crenata^  disci  so- 
litaria^  urceolata,  hemtsphxrica. 

1.  ^.gifpiiaca,     Arabia  and  Egypt.     Ann^ 
2p  Caraafu,     Ann, 

J  533.  CoNiuM.    Involucella  dtmidiata,  subtriphylla. 
Fmdtts  &ubglobosu8,  5-striatU8,  utrinque  crenatus, 
i,  Maculaium.     Engknd,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Bicn, 

2.  Rfigoium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
3r  Risens,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrubs 

4.  Africanum.     Africa.     Ann, 
•5.  Hichoiomunu     Near  Ma  scar.     (De^t/bnt.) 

S24.  ExoACANTHA*     Invoiucrum  spinosum.      Inva* 
liiccUu  dimidiata.     Flores  omnes  hermaphroditi  k- 
qiiales.     Sem,  2  ovata  striata  inde  plana, 
1.  HiierophtfUa,     Near  Nazareth,     Bien„ 

;f  532.  BuNiuM.     Cor,  uniforrai?.      Vmbellu  confer- 
ta.     Fruclns  ovati. 

1.  BuWoeasianum,     England,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland) and  France.     Peren* 

2.  MajiiS,     France,     Peren, 

3.  Aromatkum,     Candia  and  Syria,     Ann^ 
•4.  Fltxuomtm.     England.     Peren.     (A  variety 

of  species  2,  in  Persooii. ) 
5:535.  Atkahanta.   Fn/^^/w*  ovato-oblongua,  stria- 
tu«.     Pel,  inflexa  emarginata, 

1.  Ubanotis*     England,  Ge many,  and  Sweden. 
Peren. 

5,  Cervaria.     Germany,   Switzerland,   France, 
and  Austria.     Peren. 

3.  l^birica,     Siberia,     Shrub- 

4.  Condensata,     Siberia,     Shrub, 

5.  Incttna*     hiberia. 

6.  OreosoUnum.     Germany*   France^  and  Eng- 
land.  Peren .    ( Perh  a  p  &  t  he  same  as  species  1 . ) 

7*  Skuh^     Sicily.     Perm, 

B,  MaUhioii,      Rocky   places   of  Croatia  and 

Carniola.     Peren. 
9.  Creiensis^     Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Car- 
niola.    Pereti, 
iO.  Annua,    Candia.     Arm, 
11.  ChinrnsU, 
J  523.  BupLEunuM.     Inv&lvcra  umbellubc  majora, 
5-phylh,    Petata  involuta.    Fmctus  subrotundus, 
compresiius,  tiiriatu«. 

1.  RotundifoUum.    Engl,  and  S.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

2,  StflitUtmu     Mountains  of  Switzerland,   Ann, 
3-  Peircettm, 
4*  Gramifi/olium,    Mountains  of  France,  Italy, 

Cantithia.     Peren, 

5.  An^ufosufn^    Hyrenee*  and  the  Vallais.     Pen 

6,  Pgrtmgkum*     Pyrenees*    An$k 


7.  Longiftyfhm'  Germany,  Thnrfngla,  Mount 
Jura  Hi  Switzerland.     Peren,  ^j 

8.  Falcaium,     Germany,  Miania,  and  the  Vat^M 
lais.     Peren,  ^^m 

9.  Caricijbiium,  Mountains  of  Dauphiny  and 
the  V'iillais.      Peren. 

10.  Odontites,     Italy  and  the  Vallais.     Ann, 

11.  Stmicompositum,  Spam  and  Monipellter.  Ann 

12.  Rirmttfculoides,    S wit zerl.  and  Pyrenees,     ** 

13.  Rigfdum,     MotitpeHier.     Peren, 

14.  Tenuismmm,  E ng).  Germ.  Fran,  Italy.  Ann, 

15.  Baltlen<e,  Croatia,  Carniula,  Mt.  Baldo,  Per. 

16.  Gerardi,  France,  Italy,  the  PaUtinafre,  and 
Austria,     Ann. 

17.  Juncetim,  France,  Italy,  S wit zerL  Germ,  Ann, 

18.  Nwinm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

19.  Arboreitcem,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Sftruh, 

20.  FrtUkomm,  S.  of  France,  and  the  East.  Shr„ 

2 1 .  Coriaceum ,  o  r  GibraUa rkum.  Sp  ain  nc ar  G  ib- 
raltar.     Shrub.  ™ 

22.  Frutkesems,     Hills  of  Spain.     Shru^, 

23.  SphiO*iiw,     Spain.     Sbrttb. 

24.  Diffbrme,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrmb, 
*25.  Ejcaltiitnm,     Crimea.     (Bkber^tein.) 

*  26.  Procnmbcfis.     Near  Tunis,  7  Desfbn^J 

•  27»  Piantagineum,  Atlas  near  Bongic.  J   FL  A^^ 
*2S,  Cane^cens,    Near  Mog-adore.     {Schomtboe.^^^ 

J  544.  SiuM,  F*-wr/«*subovatus,  striatus.  Intiotucrum 
polyphyllum.     Peiala  cordata.  ^h 

1.  Fili/oliunn     Cape  of  Good  Hope*  ^| 

2.  Lati/hlium,  Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Eur,  Pet, 

3.  An^iisiifolium.  EngUijd  and  other  pans  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

4.  Nodifiomm,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

5.  Repens,  England,  Bohemia,  and  banks  of  the 
Diriube,     Peren, 

6.  Skartim,     Ctiina,     Peren. 

7.  Rigid iu9,     Virginia. 

8.  Japonkum.     Japan. 

9.  Faharia.  Flanders,  Carniola,  Germany,  Au* 
tria,  Switzerland,  B  4iemia,  Alsace,  r  mnce, 
and  ID  tht^  East.     Peren, 

10.  Grandijiorum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Panmilaium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

12.  Patulttm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

13.  Grtecnm,     Greece. 
.  14,  Deciimbens.     Japan. 

15.  Sktiluvu     Sicily.     Peren, 

16.  Asperum,     17,  Hkpidum,     18,  Villosum, 
Sp,  16 — IS  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  19.  Linrare,    Wet  parts  of  Canada,    [MichmttA 

*  20,  VcrtkUlatHm.    England.    {Tht  Siwn  vtrtkm 

latum  of  Smith.) 
J534.  SELrNL^M,   Fmctus  ovali-oblonq^us, compresso- 
planus,  in  medio  atriatus.     Invohcrttm  reflex uni^_ 
Pctaia  cordata,  !rquali»,  ^H 

1,  Si^lvestre,     France  and  Germany.     Peren.   ^" 

2.  Falwdre,  Marshes  of  England  and  north  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Anstriacum,  Mountains  of  Austria,  Italy,  and 
France,     Peren.  h 

4,  Sifjfrionm,     Siberia.    Bien.  H 
5*  Cartifoita.     Gt-^rmany,  Switzerland,  Siberia^ 

and  Austria*     Peren. 
6.  Chahreti    In  the  groves  of  Germany,  France, 

and  Italy,     Peren. 
7-  Sai;iikri,     Italy  and  Carniola.     Perem, 
8.  Mimmri,     South  of  France.    Ann* 


X  554.  Ch A Fmoi»HvCl.mf .     fnvoluc.  reflexum^  con- 
tmaiidria.      cavutn.    Pctah  inflexo-cordaia.    FrucUts  oh\oi\Q\iB 
^'^^       iacvjB. 

1.  Stfhesire^   Engl,  and  other  pte.  of  Eur,   Per, 
S»  ^tdlKUum,   Germany,  Hungary,  Switzerland, 

and  Nurway.     BicfK 
S,  ArUiaUnn.    Japan, 

4*  Tnnulenium.  EDgl.andoth*rpts,ofEur*  Bien* 
5.  Ca/mixc,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
6*  Scahrum,     Near  Jeddo  in  Japan. 
t,  liirsutum^  or  PaUislrc.    Mountains  of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  Austria,  Sdesia.     Pcrer?, 
S.  Aromaikum,     Lusatia,  Misnia,  Austria,  and 

Silesia.     Verau 
Q.  Color  at  um,     lllyria, 
10*  Aureum,    Germany  and  Switzerland.    Peren, 
l\^  Arhorescens.     Virginia.    Shrub* 
^  \2,  Vcrlicillatnm,     Europe.     iPtrsooiiA 

*  IS.  Gtaberrmum,  Atlas  near  Tlemaen.  [tktfoftt.\ 

*  1 4 .  Clayton L  A  lleg ban  y  iti  o  u n t  a  i  w s .   ( Mich n  nx, ) 
Persoon   ranks  under  this  genus  Sp*  4,   U,   of 

ScANDix,  and  Sp.  3  of  Sison/ 
J  5i9'  P " E I* L A N D Ri  t  M ,  F/oActJi  di 5ci  m i itorcfi.  FntC' 
ins  oVatu»,  laevis ;  coronatus  perranthio  et  pistillo. 
J,  Aquatict/m^  Ditches  of  Engl,  and  Eur,   Bkft^ 

2.  Mttttliina*     Switzerland,  Caraiola»  Austria, 
and  Siberia*     Peren, 

:^  555.  Imperatoria.  Fnwtm  eubrotundug,  com- 
pre&sus,  medio  gibhu»,  margins  dnctue*  Petala 
inflexo-emarginata* 

1.  Ostrnthmm.   We&t  of  Scotland,  Smtzerland, 
Austria,  and  France.     Per  en. 
\  556.  Seseli.    UmMlce  globosae.    IntH^lucr,  foliolo 
uno  alterove.     Fr  actus  oval  us,  atriatus. 
1.  SiUfoliunu     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^^  Pimpinelloides.     South  of  Europe,     Peren  * 

3.  Montanum,    Hills  of  France  and  Italy.    Per* 

4.  StritUunh     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Giaitcitm.     Fran.  Austr.  and  Carniola,     Per, 

6.  Arisfatum.    Pyrenees,     Bjcn^ 
7*  Annumn,  Hungary,  France,  and  Germ.  Ann,, 

8.  Cha*rophi/lloides,     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

9.  Ammoiiics,     Portugal  and  Italy. 
10<  Torluosiitn^     South  of  Europe.     Bien^ 
il,  Turlfjih,     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

12.  Htppomaraihrum.      Ati$tria«    Caraiola,    and 
Germany.     Peren* 

13.  Pynmeum.     Pyrenees, 

14f*  Saiijragiim*  At  Geneva  and  Germany.  Per, 
15.  EliUum.     France  and  Austria,     Pcrcn* 

*  16.  Leucospcrmum.     At  Buda  in  Hnngary.. 
'1 550.  CiCUTA.     |^rwc/(/^  feubuvatus,  eulcatus. 

1.  yirosa.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eurv  Per,, 

2*  Bulhifera.    Virginia  and  Canada, 

3.  Moiulata,   Watery  parts  of  Virginia.  Perat*. 

'  5.  WUh  no  Irtvoliicrum$  neiiker  universal  nor  pariiaL 

%  55Q.  Smtrnium.  /^rwc/trj  obknguSj  atriatus.  Pet, 
acuminata,  carinata. 

1.  PerjhUainm,     Italy  and  Candia,     Bien* 

2.  ASjL'i^piiacHM.     Egypt. 

3.  hate  rale.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Olwfair'um,  Bjritain,  WaJes,  Fran.  Spain.  Bicn,. 

5.  ApuJ(Atum\    Candia, 
^         6*  Aurcum.     North  America.     Perent 

7-  Inlrgerrimum,     Virginia.     Per  en* 
•  Jl.  Atropuvpureunu  North  America.  i^LamarcJiJ) 


Y. 

^^Cordafum,  Woods  of  Carolina.    {MlchQUT.y 
\  56l,  Carum*     Fructus  ovato-oblongus,  striatum*  ^ 
Involucrum  1-phyllum.     Petala  cannata,  inileio- 
emarginata. 

L  Crtirri.    England  and  N.  of  Europe*     Bkn, 
2.  Simplex,     Siberia. 
'  557.  TnAPsiA4  Fntetfts  oblongus,  membrana  cinctui. 

1.  Villma,     Spain,  Portugal  France,     Peren^ 

2.  Fcetid4i.     Spain.     Peren, 

3.  Asclepiftm.     Italy,  aiid  in  the  East.     TV 

4.  Garganica,  Barbary  and  Mt.  Gargauo.  Pe 

5.  Trijaliida,     Virginia. 

*  6  ?  Pohjgatna.     Near  Bone,     {Iksfimt) 
\  558.  Pasptixaca.     Frnctns  cllipticuasu  compreii 

planus.     Petala  invoiuta,  intiigra. 

1.  Lucida,     South  of  Eur(»pe,  Majorca,  Minoi 

ca,  and  Ivica,     Perett,  Bien,  _ 

2.^  Saliva^     Europe,    in  pastures  and  rubbishy" 

parts.     Bien» 
S,  Opo]famtx*      Italy  and  Sicily.     Peren, 

*  'k.  Duscdfh     In  the  East.     (FeHicftai.) 
J  560.  AN'r,Tia  M.     Fnwtus  subovatuA,  comprcssus 

striatus.     Pvtala  invoiuta,  Integra.. 

1.  Graxcolcns*     Corn  field  a  of  S|>«tin,  Portugal^ 
and  about  Astracan.     Ann* 

2.  Segctum*     Portugal.     Ann, 

3.  Foeniadum*    England  and  other  parts  of  £tl 
rope.     Per  eft, 

X  564,  ^GOPoDiUM.  Fructus  ovato- oblongus  atriatut? 
1*  Podagraria,   England  and  other  parts  of  Eu« 
rgpc^     Peren, 
X  563.  Apiuw.    Fructus  ovatus,  striatus.     Inv6h 
1-phyllum.     Petala  sequalia« 

I,  Petroselinum.     Ssirdini a  near  spring*.     Bien, 
2*  Graveokfis,     England  and  wet  parts  of  £u- 
rope.     Bietti 
X  562.  PiMPiN£LLA.     Fnwtus  ovato-oblongus 
tala  infera.     Stfg.  subglobosa, 

1.  Saxijhiga*     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu-  -^ 
rope.     Feretu 

2.  Nigt^a*     Diy  parts  of  Germany.     Peren. 

3.  Magna.    England  and  S,  of  Europe.    Pcren,^mJ 

4.  DUsecla.     Germany  and  Sweden*     Peren, 

5.  Glauca,     Spain  and  Italy. 

6.  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  P^regrina*    Barren  pastures  of  Italy.  Peren^md 

8.  An f sum*     Egypt.     Ann, 

9.  DichoiOfna*     Spain. 
10.  Dioica,      England,    France,   Austria, 

S  w  i  t  zerlan  d .     Peren  * 
*lh  Lntea.     Atlas.     {Ihsfout.] 

♦  12.  Traginin.     Dauphiny.     Uillars,) 

♦  1 3.  Fillvsa.     Barbary.     ( Schou^L  ) 

♦  14.  Bttbonoides,     Portugal.     {^Broten>,), 


Order  III,    Trioynia* 

Sect.  L     Fhu^ers  Superior, 

J  567.  Viburnum.     Cah  5'partitus,  superus*     Cbf"^ 
5-iida,     Bacca  L*sperma, 

1.  Thtns*     Portugal,  Spain,  Italy.     Shntb, 

2.  Tinoidcs.     South  America.     Shrubs  ^1 

3.  Villoaum,    Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jdmaxca^    Shru^^ 

4.  Scamiem*     Japan.     Shrub* 

5.  Nudum,     Virginia,     Shrub* 

6.  Pruni/bliutn,    Virginia  and  Caiiad|i»   Shm 
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CkisV.    580.  A  L  SINE.  Cii/,  Sphyllus.  PW,  5,  aqualia.  Caps. 
FentMidfi*.       Mocularia,  3-valvw. 

^,  Media,     Cultivated  part©  of  Europe.     Arm, 

2.  Segehtlis,     About  Paris,     Jnn, 

3.  MneromUa.     Switzerland  and  France.    Ann, 

•  4-.  Prostrain,     Egypt. 
^  $*  ViscQsa,     Leipsic  and  Silesia.     (iVaiw.  3.) 

Sp,  1.  is  a  Stellaria;  and  Persot'n  ranks  Sp.  2,3, 5, 
under  the  subgenus  Segrtella,  and  is  o^*opinioo 
that  this  genus  should  be  divided,  or  rather  sup« 
pressed. 

577.  TELEPiiruM.    CaL  S^phyllas.    Pti,  5*  recepta- 
ciilo  inscrta.     Caps,  l-locularis,  S-valvis* 

1.  Imperati.    Provence  and  Switzerland.  Pen 

2.  OpjiOJsiiifaiium,     Barbary. 

578.  CoRRjGioLA.    Ca/.  S-phyllus.    Pet.  5,    Sem,  1, 
tiiquetrum. 

h  LUtoralh,  EngUnd,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 

Switzerland.     Ann, 
9*  C(f^i^;siif,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Amu 

*  3,  Tflephiifaliu.    Nenr  Bonlou  in  France.    Per, 
584.  PoRTL'LACARiA,     CaL   2-phyllus.     p4ial&  5. 

San,  1.  alato  triquctTum. 
1.  Afra,     Africa.     Shruk 

579.  Phahnacbum.    C^A  5-phyllu8.    Cor,0,   Caps. 
3-Iocularia,  polysperma. 

1.  Cerviana.    Rostok,   Russia,  Spain,  Guineat 
Asia.     Ann. 

2.  Lin  fare.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
S.  TcretifoHum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shruh, 

4.  Mitrophiftltiiiu     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Marginatum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a.  Matin  go.     East  Indies,     Ann, 

7.  Glnnterafunu     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Ann, 

8,  St       "^    ^!um.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   Ann, 
9.il  la  re.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    S/tr, 

10.  Incatmm,     Africa.     Shrub, 

l\,  Albcns.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

1 2,  Dichotomum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann, 

13.  Dixtk'hunh     East  Indies. 
'    li-,  Cordijolium,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  15.  Spergiiloides,     India.     {^Eitcyc,  Bot,) 

•  IG.  Bdluiifolium,     Jamaica  and  Guiana. 
573,  XvLOPHYLLA,     CaL  5*i)art.  coloratus.    Car,  0, 

SUg.  lacera.    Caps,  3-locul.     Scm,  gemina. 

1.  Lon^ifolia,  or  Ceramica,    E.  Indies.    Shrub, 

2.  Latijolia,    Amer.  Surinam,  and  Jamaica,  Shr, 

3.  Arhuicular  or  Speciosa.  Jam.   (Fii.  3,)   Shr, 
4«  Falcata.     Bahama  islands,  Porto  Rico,  and 

the  island  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shmb, 
5,  Angusiifolia,     Jamaica,     {Fd,  3.)     Shmb, 
6*  Montana,    Jamaica,     Shrub, 
7.  Ramijiora,    Siberia,     Shrub. 
•8.  LinrartM*     Jamaica.     Shrub* 
Persoon  ranks  this  genus  as  a  subgenus  to  PhuU 
latdhtts^  under  the  class  MoN<ECtA  and  order 
Monadelphia. 
582.  Basclla.     CaL  0,     Cor,  7-fida,  laciniis  2-op- 
positic  laiionbus,  tandem  baccata.     Scm,  1. 

1.  Hubra,     India.     Bien.  Ann, 

2.  Alhu,     China,  Amboyna,    hien* 

3.  Lncitia^     India.     Anfi. 

4.  Cordijhiia*     East  Indies, 

5.  Fmcaritu     Peru,     Ann. 

Ojideii  IV.    Tethaoykia. 
J  585*  Pahhassia.    Ca/.  5*pariiia««    Pet.  5,    A>c-* 


taria  5.  cordala  ctlia^^p^bas  globotit.     Atpt. 

4*valvis. 

1.  Paliistris,    Bogs  of  England  and  Eur.    Per, 

*  2.  CaroUninna,    Wet  parts  of  Carolina.   Pervn, 

( Michaux, )  " 

*  3.  Asnr [folia,   N*  America.     Peren, 
586,  EvoLVLLus,     Cfl/*  5-phyllus,    Cor.  5-fida,  ro-. 

tata.     Ci2/3J.  4"Iocul*     Sfw.  solitaria. 

1.  Nummularis,  Jamaica  and  Barbadoe<«    Ann. 

2.  Cangelicus,     India. 

3.  Emargmatus*     East  Indies.     Ann, 

4.  Ahinoides,    Malabar,  Ceylon,  N*  HoU, 

5.  Hirxutus,    EaiJt  Indies.     j|»«, 

6.  Linifolius.     Jamaica,  New  Holland.     Ann* 

7.  Sertceus,    Dry  parts  of  Jamaica, 

•8.  Ihcumbcns,     N,  Holland.  (Bronm^  p,  489.) 
•9,niIosiijr,    Peru  and  N.  HolL    iVr.    (firoiw» 
and  FL  Per,) 

•  10  Argmteus,     New  Holland,     (^roim.) 

*  1 1.  Incanus,    Peru.    *??Artti.     ( f).  Per,) 

See  /Y<?r.  Peruv,  iii.  p.  30,  and  the  genus  Claoo- 
STYLETS.  This  genus  is  ranked  by  Persoon  un. 
der  tlie  order  Dig^nia,  The  styles  are  otih 
in  number,  but  deeply  cleft. 


Order  V.    Pe>'tagynia, 

SfiCT.  I-    Flowers  Superior. 

587.  Akalia.  Intmlucr.  umbellulse.  Cal^  ^-dentd 
tus,  superus.     Cor,  5-petala«     Bacca  5-8pcntia. 

1.  Arborea,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

2.  Capitaia.    Antilles,  Jamaica,  &c*     Shrub, 

3.  Cor  data,     Japan.     Per  en, 

4.  Japonica,     Japan.     Shrub, 

5.  PentaphuUa,     Japan.     Shmh* 

6.  Sciodaph^llum,    Blue  Mts.  Jamaica*     Shrubs 

7.  Spinosa,     Virginia.     Shrub, 

8.  Chincn^is,     China.     Shrub, 

9.  Racemosa,     Canada,     Pereut 

1 0.  Nud'icauUs,    Virginia  and  Java.     Pcren, 
•11.  Hijfpida,     From  Quebec  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Shrub,     ( Michani, ) 
*  J 2.  HumiUs,     New  Spain.     (CavaniUesJ) 

588.  Gtassoi'ETALUM.  Cul.  semi  inferu*,  5'dentat. 
Cor,  5-petala,  petalis  ligula  adnata  instructis.  Bat:- 
ca  5-spenna. 

1.  Glalrnm,     Guiana.     Shrub, 

2,  Tomeniosum,     Guiana.     S/trub, 


Sect,  II .     FIqwvts  Inferior, 


BQi,  Cbasslla.     CaL  5-pbythis.    Pet,  5.    Squamee 

Caps,  5. 

Fruticulofa. 

Ramosa, 

Mollu, 

Tetragona, 

Muricaia, 

ImLrieata* 

Ofvnlhta, 

Cull  rata, 

Oltliqua, 

Spaihufaiam 

Punctata, 


5  ntctarifene  ad  bastn  ger minis. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17* 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2K 
22, 


Cocci  nea, 

Cj^mma, 

Fiava, 

Pubescent, 

Pruinosa, 

Scabra, 

Cora  Hi  na, 

Feslita, 

Argentea, 

Perfoliata, 


11,  Perjhrata* 
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Staticr     CaL  l^phyllusi  integfr,  plicatu3| 
«cano8U8,     Pel,  5,     Sem^  1»  nii>erufin. 

1,  Armeria.      England^    Europe,    and    North 

America.     Peren. 
%  JumperifoUa^  or  CcetpHma.    Sea  thorea  of 

Spain  and  Portugal.     Peren* 

3.  AlUacca*    Mountains  of  Spain  and  Morocco. 
Peren, 

4.  Cephalotes,     Alganra.     Perm, 
5-   Graminijoiia,     Peren, 

0*  Limoninm*   Coasts  of  Eogland,  Europe,  and 

Virginia.     Peren, 
T*  GmellnL     Siberia,  from  the  Jaik  to  the  An* 

gara.    Perm, 

8.  Scoparia.     Siberia-     Peren. 

9.  Laifjhlia.     Siberia,  at  the  river  Don,   near 
Asoph,  also  in  the  Crimea*     Peren, 

10.  Okcefolia,     Italy  and  Spain. 

IL  Incana,     Arabia  and  »Sibcria.     Peren, 

12.  Aiiricidafolia.     Coast  of  Barbary*     Peren* 

13.  Cordata,    Shored  of  the  Mediterranean.   Per, 
H.  Scabra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.   Tetrag(ma*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16«  Rciicidata,    Maka,  Spain,  and  Siberia.    Per. 

17.  Echioides,     Montpcllier.     Bicfu 

18.  Soeciosa.     Tartary.     Bkn, 

19.  Tirtarka,     Tartary.     Bien. 

W*  Echifius,     Greece  and  deserts  of  Media. 

21.  Ftexuosa,     Siberia.     Peren, 

22.  Purpuraia,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,     PereUm 

23.  Longifidia,    Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

24*  Minuta,    At  the  Mediterranean.     Shrub. 
25-  Pedinaia.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub, 
26.  Suffhtiioosa,    Siberia-     ShrnL 
27-  Mtmopeiaia,     Sicily.     Shrub, 
28,  Axillark,    Arabia  Felix.    Shruk 


31. 

S2. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36* 

37. 
•38. 
•39. 


29*  Cyfit/^W/yitf.'*Arabia  and  N.  of  Africa,   Shr. 
30.  Uni/tiUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Sfumb. 

Aurea,     Mis.  and  fields  of  Dauria.     Shrub, 

Femfacea,     Barbary,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

Pruinasa.     Palestine. 

Shinata,   Sicily,  Palestine,  and  Alrici.    Prr^ 

Labata,     Africa, 

Spicmla.     Persia, 

Mucronata,     Barbary.     Pcren^ 

Arcnaria.     Near  Fouotainbleaa. 

Lusitanica,     Barbary  and  Portugal. 
*40.  Fascicttlata,  Coasts  of  Portugal.   {rentenaL) 

•  ^l,  Ghb^darimfoUa,     Near  Rone.     iDesJhnt.) 

•  43-  Sjm$kuktk,     Near  Lacalk- 

•  43.  Acerofa,     Galatia.     ( WiUd.  N.  A.  Ber,  ?} 

•  44,  ^gypiiac4i,     Egypt, 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  6-— 37,  and  41— 44>  under  lie 
subgenus  Limonrnm* 


DfiCACVNJA, 

598.  ScHEFFLERA.     Col,  5-dent.  superus.    P€#.  51, 
Caps.  8-10  locularis,  lociilis  roonospermis.  ^ 

1*  Digiiala.     New  Zealand. 


Polygyria* 

J  599.  MvosuRCf.      Cal,  5-phyllus»  baai  adoatus* 
Nect,  5,  lingulata,  petalifonnta.     Sem*  oumerota* 
I*  Minimus.     England,  and  other  parti  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 
600.  Zanthorhiza.    Co/,0.   PeL5.   iVcct  5  pedi- 
cellata.     Cam,  5,  roonospermiC. 

1.  ApiiftHia,  New  Georgia  and  Carolina.    Shr, 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  L    Monogynia* 

L  Epacris,  Ca/.  coloratu 8,  muUibracteatut :  brac- 
teia  coloratis*  Cor,  tubulosa  ;  linnbo  imberbi* 
Siam,  epipetala.  Anth,  supra  medium  peltatis. 
Sqiiamuiit  hypogynie  5*  Cam,  placentis  cotumnac 
central!  adnatis.     {Smith,     imUL     R.Brown.) 

1.  Pttrpuroicens.    New  South  Wales.     Shrub, 

2.  ObtusifoUa,     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 

II-  Andebsoma.  CaL  coloratus,  bracteis  fuliaceis 
2  pluribuBve  imbricatus.  C&r,  longitudine  calycis; 
linibi  lacinits  basi  barbatis.  Stam,  hypogyna  :  AH' 
theris  infra  medium  affixis.  Squamum  hypogynae 
5  nunc  connatse.  Cnfis*  placentis  columnaE  centra* 
U  adnatis.     ( R,  Bravm^ ) 

1.  Sprengelioidts.  4.  S^uarroM^ 

2.  Parvijklia,  5.  Dcfjressa, 
5-  Catrulea.  6.  Mtcranika^ 

AH  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.     Brown's 
ProdromuSf  p.  554. 

III-  Styphelia.  Cat,  bracteta  4,  pluribusve.  Cor, 
elongato-tubttlosa :  tubo  intus  juxta  basin  fascjcu- 
Its  5  viilorum ;  limbo  laciniis  resolutia,  barbatis. 
FU.  exaerta.  Drupa  subrxtucca,  putamiiie  cuaeo, 
soUdo,  5-loculari.     {R,  Brown,) 


See  the  species  in  p.  143. 
IV.  Lelcopogon.     CaL  bibracteatus.     C<>r.  infun 

dib.  limbo  patente  longitudinaliter  barbate.     FiL  *^ 
inclusa.    Lhrupa  2-5-locularia,  baccata  vel  e^succa, 
nunc  Crustacea.     (22.  Brotcn.) 


1.  Latweolatus* 

2.  AustraUs. 
3»  lUcheL 

AffiniM, 

Interrupius^ 

VerticillaUi^. 

Apicnlatus, 
8t  Poluittachyus. 
9.  Mimilhrus. 
10.  RiihricauUs* 

Vilioms. 

13.  Remiutm. 

14.  Margarodei. 

15.  Mntwm, 
Trh/tocarpiu. 
Encoiiles, 

18*  Propinipitu* 

19.  Firi^aiHs, 

20.  CoUimis. 

21.  Amplejicaulis. 


4, 

5. 
6. 

7. 


II. 
12. 


16. 
17. 


22.  Aiiemi/biius. 
23-  Diaiam. 

24.  Refiesut. 

25.  Glabelhs. 

26.  MicrppLat$. 

27.  "•  ' 
28. 
29- 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33, 
34, 
35. 
$6, 
37.  Acvminatus, 


Gracilu. 

Striatic. 

Nen^oiusm 

Carmatma, 

AmmiU&m 

CmmUaiuf^, 


Seiiger. 


36 
39, 


Cumdmim. 

RusciffUius. 

41,  Pm&Jbmo:, 

42,  " 
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iS,  Roiundifolhu,  46,  Deformis, 

4o.  JumpcriHiiS,  48,   Esqitam^ttus, 

AH  alirubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Die- 
men's  IsUnd,  See  Brown'«  Prodromnx^  p,  54*1. 
Y,  IpoMorsis.  CaL  5-fidu8  baai  membranaceus. 
Cor,  infundibuliformis,  Stig.  S-fidura.  Caps,  su- 
p(?Fa,  54ocuIans,  3-valvts.  Sem,  pauci,  aogiilata. 
(  Michaus, ) 

1.  Elegant*     Carolina.     Biefi, 

2.  Inconspicua*     North  America,     Ann, 

Thr  ^Ttt  species  is  the  Caniua  coronom/blia  of 

WiUdenow,   given  under  the  gems   Gjlia  bv 

PcrwDofi.     See  MicKa»Jit»  Flora  Boreal i- Amen- 

can.  i.  p.  141.1  and  Smith's  Exotic  Botant/t  u 

p.  23. 

Vf*  CoBOEAi    CaL  5'Mu9*  Cor,  cam  pan  ulata.  Slam, 

declinata,    demum   spiraha.      Caps.    S-S-locularis. 

^Setn.  pltirima,  tmbricata.     {^CavaniUes,) 

I.  Scandens,   Near  Mexico  and  Acapulco.    Skr, 

See  Cavanilles,  Icones  et  Descriptiones  Plantarum, 

&c.    1791-1801  1   and    Persoon's   Synopsis,    h 

p.  185,,  where  a  different  generic  character  h 

given. 

VIL  GooDENiA.     CaL  superus :   limbo  5*partito  : 

lackiiift  apqu4^ibus.     Anth,  distinctae.     Stains  sim* 

plex.     Caps*  S-locuIaris :    disaepiniento    parallelo. 

SerrL  imbricatat  cooapreiaa.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr* 

p-574.) 

See  the  «peciei  under  Goodekia,  p.  147. 
VII L  EuTHALES.  CaL  inferus,  tnbulosus,  5-fidust 
UMcqualis.  Cor.  tubus  infra  gcrmini  adhaercnSf 
apice  hmc  ^ssus  ;  limbus  bilabial  us.  Anih,  distinc* 
Oe*  4^1^*  indusium  bilabiatum.  Caps,  4-vdlvii| 
bast  btlocularis.  Sein,  imbricata,  compressa.  ( R, 
Bra«rn*fi  Prodrvmtts,  p,  579- ) 

1,  Trinervis.  New  Holland.  Pereii. 
An  intermediate  genus  between  GoodKNIa  and 
Velleia. 
IX.  Sc/«voLA,  Cor.  hinc  longitudinaliter  fis^a,  ge- 
nitalia* exserent ;  limbo  inde  secundo,  5-partito : 
hcrniis  alalia,  conform ibus  Anth,  disttnctx.  Stig^ 
tflduaium  ciliatum.  Drtipa  inftrar.  (R,  Brown'i 
PfodromMt  p.  5S^.) 


1,  AUtnutiia^ 

11.  PaUida, 

2,  NHida. 

1^.  Suave(dens, 

3-  CraM  si  folia. 

IS,  Ccpspitosa, 

4.  Ghhilffera. 

14.  Mevoluta. 

5.  OvQlifolia* 

15,  Linearis^ 

6,  .^mUoL 

16.  Palmhsa. 

7*  Otttcifonnis*  ^ 

17*  Angulata* 

El  Sirtuata. 

18.  Htspida, 

a  HumiMs. 

19,  Striata. 

10.  Mkrficarpa^ 

20,  Spinescens, 

Sp.  18- 1»  Sp.  7*  of  GooDENi\,  p.  147- 
X*  OijyANTHua,     Cor.  tubus  filiform  is,  longiaaimus. 
Antfi,  in  fauce  sessiles.     Stig.  simplpx,     Pruct,  in- 
leriia,  bilocularis,  polyspermus.     (DecandoUe.) 

1.  Spicioms,     Sierra  Leone.     Shruh. 
See  AnnaUs  du  Mmeum  d*Hist.  Nat,  ix.  p.  218. 
,XI.  PiNCKWEYA^or  PiNKNEA,  Persoon.    C«//.  lacinea 
itna  maximat  fohiformis.     Stam,  exserta.      Sdg, 
obtuse  bilobum*     Caps,  iufcra,  2  partibilia.     Sem. 
Domenciia,  aluia*     (Michaj^^) 

1.  Pubtns^  or  Ptdfescens,   Peraoon,      Georgiaj 
banks  of  river  Si  M^rJ-j,     Shrub, 
Set  MtdiatiXf  Flora  BoreaU'Amcricana^  103, 


XIL  Retiniphtllum*  Cor.  bypoeraterir,  calice 
triplo  longior,  limbo  5'partit.  Stam,  5,  summo 
tobo  imposita,  lacrniifi  alterna.  Ovarium  inferum. 
Stylus  exsertus.  Slig.  in di visum.  Bacca  globosa, 
striata,  calice  persistenie,  umbilicata  5-pyrena :  pv, 
renis  hinc  convcxis»  ind«  angulati«.  [Hundfoldt^ 
p.  86.) 

1.  Secundi/lara.     Between  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Orinoco,  near  San  Baltazar, 

XIII.  Maciiaonia.  Cor,  limbo  5-partita,  laciniii 
tubo  hrcvioribus  fauce  hirauta*  Stam.  5  fauci  im- 
posita, exserta.  Ovarium  oblong um,  inferum,  *SV^- 
lus  longltudo  Btaminum  erectus.  Stig,  bifidum-in- 
crassatum.  Caps,  cuncata,  utnnque  sulcata,  den- 
libut  persistentibus  calycis  coronata,  a  basi  ad  api- 
ccm  dehiscens,  bivalvis,  bilocularis,  unisperma  ; 
^vulis  margine  incurvis  crassiuiicuUs.  Sem,  linea- 
li-ov^atum.  Di'isrpimetUum  centrale,  valvulia  paral- 
lelum.     {Humhotdt,  p- lOL) 

!•  Acuminata,     City  of  C^nyaquil     S/truL 
See  Humboldt's  Plantm  EmuHCtctiaUs* 

XIV.  Desfontainia.     See  Flor,  Peruv,  p,  99. 

1.  Splendent.     Mount  Quindiu  in  South  Ame- 
rica.    Shrub, 
See  Humboldt's  Planiw  Equinodiates^  p.  157. 

XV.  E^CHYL^tNA.  Perianth.  Kphylbm,  aemiquin- 
quefidum  t  fructiferum  baccatum,  connivens.  Slam, 
imo  perianthio  inserta,  SUg,  2-S,  filifurmia.  Vtri^ 
cultii  ioclusus,  Seffi.  deprcsaum  ;  Integumcnto  sim- 
plici ;  Alhuminc  centrali ;  Embryotte  cyclico.  (  R. 
Brown,  Prodromust  p.  407.) 

L  Tomentosa,  2.  Paradoxa. 

Both  shrubs  from  New  Holland. 

XVI.  KocHtA.  Perianth.  1-phvllum,  5-fidum,  fruc- 
tiferi  laciniis  dorso  appcndjcufatis.  Stam„  imo  pe- 
rianthio inserta*  Vtricttlns  inclusus,  depressu*. 
Sem,  horizon  tale,  albumine  parco  vcl  nuUo,  intc- 

?umento  simplici.     Embryo  curvatus,  noo  spiralis. 
R.  Brown,  Prod  ram  us ,  p.  409.) 
1.  Brevjfolia,         2.  AphtfUa,    New  Holland. 
XVIi,  PoMADEBRis.    CW.  tufbinatus,  5-fidus.    Pet. 
5,  fomicata,  staminibus  opposita,     Cafts.  cocculis 
tribus,  membrana  operculatis,    (Labill.  Nm*  HoU, 
I  p,  <)1.) 

1.  EUt^ca.     Van  Dieruen's  Island,     Shfuh, 

2.  Apetala.     New  Holland.     Shrub, 

XVI I L  Lasiopetai-um.  CaL  rotaius  5-fidus.  Ste- 
mina  basi  squama  munita.  Anth,  apice  poris  duo. 
bus.  Caps,  supera,  trilocularis^  t  rival  vis :  valvii 
medio  aeptiferis.     (Ventenat.  MalmmSf  59.) 

1,  Ferruginetmu     New  South  Wales,     Shrub, 

2.  Purpurcum,     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

$,  Arborescens.     New  South  Wales,     Shrt*b, 
4,  Quercifolium.     New  Holland. 

XIX.  BuasARiA.  Pe/,  5,  rrceptaculo,  injerta.  Cans, 
compressa^  bipartibihs,  1-locul,  ^  sporma.  (Ca* 
vamlUs. ) 

1.  Spifiosa,    New  South  Wales,     Shrub, 
See  Cavanillcs,  Iconu^  &c.  iv.  p.  30  i  and  FersooD^ 
StjnopsLij  i-  p*  248. 

XX.  Gelsemium.  Col.  5  dentatuB,  inferus.  Cor, 
infundibulif.  Caps,  ovata,  compresso^planat  24ocuL 
polysperma.     ( Jussieu, ) 

\,  Scmpervirem.     North  America*     Shrub, 
SeeJussieu,  Genera  Plantarum,  150j  and  Persoon's 
Synopsis^  i.  p.  269,    This  specAcs  is  the  Bigmnia 
sempcrvirens  of  WiUdenow. 
6 
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CUftV.     XXI.  WmoHTfA*/    Contorta.    FoUiculi  2^  ertctu 
Pentandria.      ^^^^  extremitate  inferiori  comosa.   Cor.  hypocriate- 
rif.  faux  corbnata  squamis  10,  divisis.  (R,  Brown.) 

1.  AfUidysenterica.  £.  Indies.  Shrub.  This  is 
the  JNerium  Antidysentericum  of  Willdenow. 

2.  Zeylanica.  Ceylon.  Shrub.  This' is  the  Afe- 
rium  Zeylanicum  of  Willdenow. 

3»  Tincloria.     East  Indies. 
4.  Pubescent.   New  Holl.  and  the  Island  Timor, 
See*  Brown,  Wern,  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  and  Pro^ 
dromusj  p.  467. 

XXII.  IciiNocARPUS.  Contorta.  Folikuli  2,  di- 
▼aricati.  Sein.  extremitate  superiori  comosa.  *  Vor. 
hypocraterif.  faux  nuda.  Anih.  a  stigmate  liberse. 
(R.  Brown.) 

1.  Frutescem.  Ceylon  and  East  Indies.  Shrub. 
This  Sp.  is  the  Apocynumfrutescens  of  Will- 
denow.   See  Brown,  Wcm.  Trans,  i.  p.  50. 

XXIII.  Ammonia,  or  Amzonia.  (Persoon.)  Con- 
torta. Folliculi  2,  erecti.  Sent.  nuda.  Cor.  infun- 
dibulif.     {Michaux.) 

1.  Lalijolia.  2.  Anguslifolia. 

These  two  Sp.  are  given  with  the  same  specific 
names  by  Willdenow  in  his  genus  Taberntemon' 
tana.  See  Michaux,  Flor.  Amcr.  i.  p.  121  i  and 
Persoon 's  Synopsis,  i.  pv269. 

XXIV.  Leptomeria.  Perta»//t.  rotatum,  4-5- part, 
persistens,  nudiusculum.  Discus  cpigynus  4-5-lo- 
bus.  Stig.  divisum.  Drupa  coronata  (saepe  bac- 
cata. )    ( K.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  853. ) 

1.  Acida.  5.  Scrobiculata. 

2.  Billardieri.  6.  Paucifiora, 

3.  Aphylla.  7.  Squarrulosa^ 

4.  Adcrba.  8.  Axillaris. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland* 

XXV.  CiiORETRUM.  Perianth.  5-part»  coloratum, 
foliolis  fomicatis,  carina  m/erion  descendenti,  per- 
sistens :  calyculo  minutissimo  5-dentato  munitum ! 
Stam,  cavitate  laciniarum  inclusa.  Anth.  4-locul. 
4-valv!  iS'iig^rt.  stellatum.  Drupa?  (R.Brown, 
Prodrdmuif  pi354.) 

1.  LaieriHorum.  2.  Glomeralum. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXVI.  ExocARPos.  Perianth.  5-part.  raro  4-part. 
rotatum.  Stain.  5,  basi  laciniarum  inserta.  Stylus 
brevissimus.  Sti^r^  obtusuro.  Nux  supera,  corti- 
cata,  I'Sperma,  pedunculo  ampliato,  baccato  im- 
posita.  Embryo  inversus,  teres ;  in  axi  AUmminis 
camosi.  Masculi  et  Feminei  Flores,  hermaphrodi- 
tis  ssepius  misti.  ( Labill. and  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  356.  ] 

1*  JUdi folia.  '    4.  Hum/usa.         4  . 

^.  Cupressiformis.  5.  Stricta. 

3.  Spartea.  6.  Aphylla. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  N.Holl.  and  Van  Diem.  Isl. 

XXVII.  Hemichroa.  Periaw/^.  5-part.  intus  colo- 
ratum ;  fructiferum  non  mutatum.  Slam.  5,  v. 
pauciora,  basi  connata,  hypogyna  ?  Stylus  2-part. 
uiriculus  ovalis.  Sem.  verticahtcr  compressum,  in- 
tegumento  duplici,  albuminosum  :  ^Embryone  he- 
micyclico,  Radicula  infcra,  adscendenti.  (R. 
Brown,  Prodromus,  p.  409.) 

1.  Pentandra.  2.  Diandra. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 
Dienien's  Island.. 


XXVIIL  ScLBROLJEiiffA.    Perianih,  l-phyll.  or«  5-    Cb 
fidum.    Stam.  5,  imo  perianthio  inserta.   Stybut  2-  ^*^ 
part.     Ulricuins  inclusus  perianthio  nucamentaceo  ^^ 
exsucco,  laciniis  muticis  vel  spinosis.     Sem,  verti- 
culiter   compressum,  albuminosurii,    integumeDto 
simplici ;  Embryone  cyclico,  Radicula  supera.  (R. 
Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  410.) 

1.  Paradoxa.        2.  Biflora.        3.  Uniflora. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.  • 

XXIX.  Deeringia.  Perianths 'S-fzn.  Stam.  5, 
basi  in  cyathulam  edentulam  connata.  Anih^  24o- 
cul.  Stylus  S'ltRTt.  iSacca  poly sperma.  (R.  Brown, 
Prodromus,  p.  413-) 

1.  Celosiotdes^  the  Celosia  baccata  of  Willdenow. 
New  Holland. 

XXX.  Lestibudesia.  Perianth.  5 ^^zxt,  Stam.Bf 
basi  in  cyathulam  edentulam  connata.  Anth.  2- 
locul.  Ovar.  polyspermunr.  Stylus  brevis  v.  nul- 
lus.  Stig.  3.4,  fiuformia,  recurva.  Caps,  po- 
lysperma,  transversim  dehiscens.  {Thouars,  and 
R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  412.) 

1.  Arborescens.     New  Holland.        2.  Sjdcaia,, 
The'other  species  of  this  genus  are  Sp.  6,  13,  14, 

of  Celosia,  and  other  unpublished  species. 

XXXI.  Trichinium.  ^Perianth.  5-part.  laciniis  li-' 
nearibus.  Stam.  5,  basibus  connatis,  edeutulis. 
Anth.  24ocu].     6^/y/f^  indivisus.    Stig.  capitatum. 

.    Utriailus  evalvis,  1-spermus,  inclusus  basi  donni- 
venti  pcrianthii,  laciniis  patulis  plumosis.     (R» 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  414.') 
1;  Fusiforme.  4.  Spaihuiatum. 

2.  Gracile.  5.  Macrocephabtm* 

3.  Distafis.  6.  Incanum. 

In  general  perennial,  and  all  from  New  Holland 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XXXII.  Ptilotus.  Perianth*  5-part.  foliolis  lanceo- 
latis.    Slani.  5,  ipsa  basi  connata^  edentula.  Anth. 

'  2-locul.    /&)/y/f/^  indivisus.    ^//>.  capitatum.    Utri- 
cuius  evalvis,  1-spermus,  inclusus  perianthii  foliolis^ 
3  interioribus,  medio  lana  cohaerentibus,  supra  pa-"' 
tentibus  nudis.     (R.  Brown,  Procfr.  p.  415.) 
1.  Conicus.  '       2.  Corymbosu^. 

Both  annual,  and  from  New  Holland. 

XXXIII.  GoMPHRiENA.  (Seep.161.)  Perianih. 
5-part.  Stam.  5,  connata  in  tubulum  subcylindra- 
ceum,  ovario  longiorem,  apicibus  distinetis,  cum 
vel  absque  dentibus  interjcctis.  Anth.  1 -locul. 
Styltu  1.  Stig.  2.  Utriculus  l-spermus,  evalvis. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  415.) 

1.  iMnata.  3.  Flacdda. 

2.  Ilumilis.  4.  Canescens.  ^ 
All  from  New  Holland.    This  genus  contains  also 

Sp.  1,  2,  7}  and  10,  of  the  genus  Gomphrjena* 
in  p.  161. 

XXXIV.  Philoxervs.  Perianth.  5-part.  Slam.  5^ 
basi  connata  in  cyathulam  edentulam,  ovario  bre- 
viorem.  Anth.  l-locul.  Stylus  1.  Siig.  2.  Utri* 
cuius  T-spermus,  evalvis.  (  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  416.) 

1.  Conicus.        2.  Diffustts.  Both  from  N.  Holl. 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  5,  and  6  of  Oom- 
ph Rj9-:na,  p.  161. 

XXXV.  Alterxaxthera.  Penafi//«.5-part.  Siam. 
5,  basi  connata  in  cyathulam  ovario  breviorera, 
cum  vel  absque  dentibus  brevioribus  ;  filamentxs  2 


*  This  new  genus  is  named  by  Mr  Bh>wn  in  honour  of  our  countryman,  William  Wright,  M.D.  7JLS.  to  whom  .the 
(iora  of  Jamaica  has  boon  under  great  obHgations,  and  to  whose  kindnets  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  important  assist*, 
ncce  and  advice  in  the  composition  of  the  present  article. 
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aawV.    L.  Stekanthrra.    C?/.  multibracteatus,    Cor<  tu* 


^Pratandiia* 


bulosa,  tubo  calycc  duplo  longiore,  ventricoso,  in- 
tus  absque  fasciculi 3  viUorum  Hin^bu  brevt,  patently 
eemibarbato.  Fit.  bclusa,  carnosa  aathem  kitiora. 
Ovarium  5-locuiarc.  Drupa  subexsucca,  putamine 
osaeo^  solido.  (  R-  Brown,  Prodromus^  p-  5318.) 
I .  Pi t^t folia.     New  South  Wales,     Shrub. 

LI,  Melicbrus.  CaL  muJtibracteatus.  Cor,  ro- 
ta  V.  urceolata  juxta  basin  fasciculis  5  ghadulo- 
rum,  laciniis  aemtbarbam,  Otmrium  5  loculare. 
brupa  subexsucca*  putamine  osieo  solido,  ( R. 
Brown,  ProdrontMSt  p.  5^9^) 

1.  Rotahts.  2.  Vrceotaius, 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland.     Sp.  L  is 
the  y^ntenatia  procumbens  of  Cavanilles, 

LIL  CvATHODES.  C^L  muhibracteatus.  Cor.  infun- 
dibulif.  (ubo  calycem  vix  superante,  intus  absque 
fasciculis  villorum  gbnduli^ve ;  lipiho  patenlc,  bar- 
ba  rara  v.  nulla*  FiL  inclusa.  Ovarium  5-lG-lacuL 
Drupa  baccata.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  5ti9.) 

1.  Giauca*     The  Cyathodes  glauca  uf  Labill. 

2.  Straminea,      5»  Ox^cedrus*^  Given  under 
8,  Dealbaia,        6,  AOieiina,     >  Slypheiin  by 

4.  Parvijhlia.  J  Labill. 
if\ll  shrubby,  and  from  Van  Diemen'a  Uland. 

LI  1 1.  LissANTHE.  CaL  bibracteatuf  v.  ebracteatus. 
Ow.  infundibulif,  limbo  Imberbi.  Oimrium  5  lo- 
culare,  Dmm  baccata,  putamine  oeBCo,  solido. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodromus^  p.  540.) 

L  Sapida.  4.  Montana* 

2,  Subiilata*  5.  Daphoii/gs, 

5.  Stngosa,  6.  Cuiata. 

Sp,  3  and  6  are  given  under  Siyphtlia  by  Dr  Smith, 
New  HolL  48,    All  eirubDy,  and  fr9m  New 
Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
LIV.  MoNoTocA.    CaL  bibracteatua.  Cor,  infundi- 
bulif limbo  fauceque  imberbibus*    Oimrivm  mono- 
spermum  I  Drupa  baccata.  (  R.  Brown,  Prodromus^ 
546.) 

1.  FMiptica,        3.  LinealOn       5.  Empetrtfolia. 

2,  Athene.  4,  ^coparia. 

Sp.  1,  4,  are  given  by  Dr  Smith  under  Siifphelia^ 
and  Sp,  3  by  Labill.    under  Siyphelia.      AH 
shrubby,  and  from  N,  HolL  and  V.  Diem^  Island. 
LV*  AcBOTRiCHE.    CaL  bibracteatufi.    Cor*  infun- 
dibulif iimU  laciniis  apicc  barba^  deflexa,     Drnpa 
tubbaccata,  putamine  ^-loculari^  celluloso!     (R. 
Brown,  ProdromuMy  p.  54-7* 

1.  Divaricata.  5.  Paiuh. 

2.  Aggre^ala^  6.  Ot'altfolia^ 
S.  Ratnijlma.  7.  Coraaia* 
4.  Serrviaia,  8.  Depressa, 

Sp.  4,  7  are  given  by  Labi  Hard,  under  SUtpheUa. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

Dicmen's  Island. 
LVL  TnocHocAurA.    CaL  bibractcatus.    Cor*  in- 
fundibulif. limbo  patent!,  barbato.    Ovarium  lO-lo- 
culare.     Drupa  baccata,  putamine  rotato-lO-lubo, 
demum  partibth.     (  R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  548.) 

1,  Luurina,     New  Soutfi  Walts.     Shrub, 
LVIL  Deca  PORA.  CaL  bibractcatus.  Cor,  campa- 
nulata,  limbo  laxe  barbato*     Sianu  exserta,     Ova^ 
rium  lO-loculare.    Bacca  lO-pyrena.    (  R.  Brown> 
Prodr.  p.  548.) 

L  Di^iicha,  2.   Thumfolia, 

Sp- 1^  gvTfTi  under  Cyathodes  by  LabilL     Both 

shrubbyi  and  from  Van  Diemen's  laknd. 


LVIII.  Pentachokdjia,  Co/,  bracteis  4 pluribusvc.  C 
Cur.  infundibulif  limbo  patenti,  bngitudinaliier  ^ 
dense  barbato,  (}varium  54<>culiire,  Bacca  S»py*  ^ 
r^na.     ( R.  Brown,  Proik,  p,  549. }  ^M 

1.  Iftvolucraiu*     Van  Diemen'^  Uland,     ^r«&H 

2.  Pumi(a^  the  Epacris  pun.ila  of  Forster.    Van 
Diemen's  Iiland,     Shrub. 

LIX.  Ngedijamja.      CaL  bibracteatu*.      Cor. 
pocratenf  ;  limbo  5-fido»  imberbt,  sinubui  eJevatii 
xfitivatione  plicato  !    Starn,  5,  incluta.     Ortaru 
2-loculare.    Drupa  exsiicca*    Fdia  oppofita. 
Brown,  Prodr^  p,  549.) 

L  PumiUo,     New  Holland,     ShruL 
LX.  LvsiNfctMA,      CaL   coloratus,  muhtbracteat 
bractei^  textura  calycit.     Cor.  bypocraterif  tuba* 
nunc   5-parlibili,   limbi    laciniis    imborbibua,  dex* 
trorsum  flcxis.      Slam,  hypogyna.      Afdh.  ftupr 
tinedium  peltatis.     Sqttamttfw  5  hypogyne.     Cat 
placentia  columnae  centrali  aduaUs*     (R.  Brown,^ 
Prodr.  p*  652.] 

K  Peniapeialum,  3.  Lafianthum.  . 

g.   Ciliatunu  4.  C(ma]^cuu7fu  ' 

5.  Puu^cnst  the  EpacrU  pungens  of  CavaasUet. 
All  shrubby,  and  from  New  HuUand. 
LXI.  PiuoN'OTEe.     Co/,  ebracteatui.     Car.  tnbulo- 
sa,  fauce  aperta,  limbo  imberbi.    Stam.  hypogyc 
FiL  tubn  serotadhacrentibus.     Anlh.  septo  compli 
to.     Sqnamw  5  hypogynge.      Caps^  placeati*  - 
(R,  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  552.) 

I.  Cerifiihoidcs.    Van  Diemen's  Island*    Shmh* 
Tht  Epacris  Ccrinthoides  of  Labiilard. 
LXII.  CosMCLiA.     CaL  fotiaceus.      Cor,  tubiilou, 
Siam.  epipetala*     AiUh.  apicibus  ciliatia  filamento- 
mm  adnata.    Sqtiamulcs  5  hypogyns.     Cam^  pi 
centia   columnx    centrali    adnatis.       (R,    Browfl 
Prodr.  p.  553. ) 

h  Rubra, '  New  Holland*     Shrub. 
LXIIL  PoffCELETiA.    CaL  foliaccu*.    Cor,  hr 
campanulatB,  5  fida,  imberbis.     Siam.  hype 
Anth.  infra  medium  peltata;,  eepto  marginato.  -y^n- 
mulof  AvuHae  hypogynae*     Caps,  placentis  columnx 
central}  adnatis.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p,  554.) 

L  Sprerigeiioid^s,  Nt^w  South  Wales.  Shnth, 
LXIV.  SpBENCELtA*  CaL  subcoloratuR.  Cor.  5- 
partita,  rotata,  imberbis.  Sfam.  hypogynae,  Anth^ 
(connatse  v.  hberse)  septo  immarginato.  Stpmmm 
hypog)'nse  nullse.  Caps,  placentis  columns  cen- 
tral i  adnatis.  (Smithy  and  R.  Brown,  Prodromui^ 
p.  554.) 

i.  Incarnaia.  %  Moniana. 

Both  shrubby,  and  from  New  HoUaud  aud  Vi 

Dicmen*s  Island, 
LXV.  Cyst  ANT  HE.     CaL  foliaceus.     Cor*   dausa, 
calyplrseformis,  trarsversim   dehi&cens,   ba&i  tnin- 
cata   pfMTaiemi,      Stam.   hypogyna?,   persis£cot«< 
Siiuamul(E  nuUae   hypoijynse.     Cay;*,  placcnii* 
apice   columnx    centralis    pendulis,    lolutii.     ( I 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  555.) 

L  Sprcngeiiotdes,  Van  Diemen's  Island.  Sh 
LXVL  RitiiEA,  the  CRASPiniA  of  Willd.  Ca 
membranaccus,  e  brae  teat  us*  Cor.  clausa,  caly  piri- 
formis, transversim  dehiscens,  basi  truncata  pcrsia* 
tenti.  Stam.  hypogyna,  persistentia,  Squamnks 
5  hypogynse.  Capji.  placentis  ab  apice  cobmjix 
centralis  penduHs,  sofutis.  (R.  BrowOi  Prodr» 
p.  555,) 

\.  Dracophylla,   Van  Ditmen'i  Itlaod.   Shmkt 
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*^'  LXVIL  DftACOrm'lxrM.  Cat  hur.  ebracteaim. 
Cor*  tubuloBa,  limVo  5-partito  patenti,  imbcrbi, 
Sicm*  epipetala  v.  h^rpogyna*  Caps,  placentis  ab 
apke  columiix  centralis  penduliay  solutis.  (R. 
]&rawn,  Pnorfr.  p,  555.) 

1*  Secundum,  3.  Capilalum. 

2.  Squtirromm,  4,  GracUe, 

AU  ^hrubbyt  and  from  New  Holland. 
LXVIIL  Calogtne,  O/,  superuB, limbo  5-partrto, 
bcinits  lequaltbus.     Cor.  bilabiata.     Anth,  djstinc* 
t3c.     ShfUu  trifidtis.   *Glandula  epigyna  inier  fila- 
menu,  ^  tnfenora.     Caps,  subtinilocularis  disBCpi- 
menta   abbrcvtato.      Sem,   imbncata,    compressa* 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  579-) 
].  Pihta,     New  HoUanX 
'•  A  Goodenit,"  sav«  Mr  Brown,  ••  separavi  50- 
lummodo  ob    ^tylum  tri^dtim  ;   lacinia  singula 
Bligmate  induaiato  instnicta  ;  an  recic  ?*'    Prodr, 
p,  579. 
LXIX.  V£LLE1A.     Cal  inferuB,  S-S-pbyllus,   inac- 
^ualis.     Cor,  tubo  bast  ovario  accreio,  apice  hinc 
b»so ;  Umbo  bilablato.     AniL  distinctac.     St^im 
iodiviius.     Glanduln  epigyna  inter  filamcnta  ii  an- 
teriom.      Caps,  ba*i   biloculari,    yalvis  bipartitis. 
Sem,  imbricata,  compressa.  ( Smitht  and  R.  Brown, 
JVtjrfr.  p.  5S0.) 

1.  Paradoxa,  4.  Spaikidala* 

%  Arguta,  5.  Pubescens, 

S.  Lyraia.  6-  Perfoliaia, 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen^s  I|land. 
I^X.  Lechcnaultia.     CeU.  superus.     Cor.  tubo 
bine  longitudinaliter  fisso.     Anth.  sub  anthesi  co- 
ixrentes.     Poilinis  granula  composita.     Stig.  ob- 
^etam,  in  furido  indusit  bilabiati.     Caps,  prisma- 
tica»  bilocularis,  4  valvis,  valvjs  oppositis  medio 
4eptt£crts«     Scm^  cubica  v,  cylindracea  nucamenta* 
^^     <eiL     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  581.) 
^^B  K  Formosa.  3.  Expansa, 

^r         «.  Tabiflora,  4,  Fiiifonms, 

L  Sp*  1,  %  S,  shrubby,  and  all  from  New  Holland, 

I*'    ^  3X1.  AnthotiuM.       Cai,     supei-nSi    5-partitue. 
I  Cor.  tubus  hinc  longitudinaliter  tissus,   limbus  bi* 

^^  lafatatus,  labii  stiperioris  laciniis  margine  interiore 
^B  auHctilatis.  Anih.  coharentea.  PcSinis  granula 
^^  fonplkxa.  Ovarium  btlocularej  polyspermum,  Slig. 
^oduitum  corolloe  labiia  contrarium*  C^ps.  •  .  *  . 
(R,  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  5Bii.) 
1,  HumiU.  New  Holland. 
^^XIL  DiABFASiis.  Cor.  subregularis,  hypocraterif, 
tobo  5»partno,  genitalia  includente,  Anfh.  hbcne. 
(harium  J-loc*  2-8pennum.  Siig,  induuium  ore 
Jiudo.   Ktix  corticata.    ( R*  Brown,  ProdromuSf  p. 

\.  FiUfoUa.  New  Holland. 
3tXni.  Dampieha.  Cor,  bilabiata,  tubo  hinc  fifiso, 
iabii  BUperioris  laciniis  margine  interiore  auricula- 
liB-  Anth,  arete  cohaerentes.  Ovarium  1-spcr- 
mum,  Stig.  indusium  ore  nudo.  Nux  Crustacea. 
(R,  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  587*) 


1.   Vnduuita,    Shrub. 
%  i:  ha,  Shr. 

3.  0...... :.    Shrtib. 

4.  Pitrpurra.    Shrub. 

5.  Ferrv^inea^    Skr* 

6.  Hcderacea.    Per, 

7.  Jncana.     Perm.? 
AH  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Ditmeo'i  Iiland 


8.  Cuneaia*    Ptren. 

9.  Linearis.    Peren. 

10.  Fascicuhta.    Per, 

11.  Obionguia.     Per, 

12.  Stricta.     Peren. 

13.  Parii folia.     Per, 


LXXIV.  Brumowia*  CiptVii/iim  itivokicralum.  Cah 
5-fiduB,  4-bracteatus,  Co  .  monopetala,  infundi- 
bulif^ ;  limbo  5-partito,  laciniis  2  superioribus  ahiua 
divisia*  Stam,  5,  hypo^yna.  Anth.  connatx.  Ova^ 
rium  monospermum.  SHg,  induiium  bivalve,  Vtri- 
cuius  mciusuB  tubo  auclo  indurato  calycia  supra 
patuli  laciriiif  plumosis.  Sem,  exalbuminosum. 
(R.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  589.) 

1.  Serlcea.     New  Holland. 

2.  Australis.    New  HolL  and  Van  Diemen't  Isl. 
See  Smith,  Linn,  Tram.  v.  10. 

LXXV.  TiQUiLiA,  Cat  5-partitus,  Cor*  mfun- 
dibulifi  laciniis  cmargiuatus,  fauce  nuda,  Stam,  ex- 
sen  a*  Sti^L  filiform  13,  long  i  or.  Stig.  2.  simp  lie  ia. 
Sem.  4,  unum  sxpius  abortivum. 

1.  Dickoioma.     Peru.     (Ffor,  Perwr,  ii.  p,  5.) 

LXXVI.  Balschja.  Cal.  subquinquefidus.  Cor, 
hypocraterif.  (majuscula)  tubo  recto,  cah  Ion- 
giore:  intus  bast  annulo  barbato ;  faucc  nuda,  la* 
ciniis  rotundatia.     Sem.  dura  nitida. 

1.  Caroiinenm.  Woods  of  Carolina.  7  Michaux^ 

2.  Canescens,     Woody  hills  of  Te-  y  Fl.  Awer. 
nassee.  J  i,  p,  130. 

LXXVIL  Onosmodiitm*  Cal  profunde  5*partitus* 
Cor,  oblonga  fiubcampanubta ;  fauce  nnda ;  limbo 
ventricoao  semiquinauefido :  Jacin.  subconniventibus 
acutia.     Anfh.  seasiies  tnclusa*     Sit^lus  exsertus. 

1.  Hispidum*     Virginia,  I  Michaux, 

2.  Molle,     Tenassec  near  Nashville.  J  FL  Amer. 
u  p,  133. 

LXXVni,  EcmocHiLOK.  Cc/^ 4-partitu8.  Cor.hu 
labiata  :  labio  superiorc  bilobo ;  inferiore  34obo  : 
lobis  rotundatis,  tubo  gracili  arcuato.     Sem^  4* 
L  Frnticomm,  Tunis  near  Ker wan.    [Desfont,) 
LXXIX,  PATAooNrLA.     CV,  rotata.     'Sltflus  di- 
chotomus.     Cal.  fructifer  maximua.     Sem.  *  -  - 
1.  Americana,     (Co/dia paiagonnia  of  WiWd,) 
LXXX.  Aloea,      Cor.    campan.       Stf/K   bifidua. 
Caps.  I'locularis,  2-vaIviB,  S-sperma.     Cal.  5-par* 
tito  involuta,  (genitalia  longe  exerta.) 

1,  Pinnafa,     Chili  and   Peru.     {Fhr,  Perttv 
iu  p.  8.) 
LXXXJ.  Phacelia.     CaL  5*partitua.     Cor.  aub- 
campan ulata,  5*fida.     Slam,  exserta.     Caps.  24o- 
cul.  2'Valvis,  4-9perma. 

1.  Bipinnntifida,     West  of  the  A  lO 
leghany  Mountaiua.  iMichaux^ 

2.  Fimbriata,     High  mountains  of  f  i.  p.  134. 
Carolina.  J 

LXXXIJ.  LuBiNiA.  Cn/.  5-partitut,  Cor,  hypocra- 
terif:  limbo  piano  5-partito  jcquali.  Fii  medio 
tubi,  adnata.  Stig.  obtusum.  Caps,  l-Iocul  po- 
lyapcnna,  mucronata. 

1.    Spathulata,      [Lymnachia   Mauritiana    of 

WilM.) 

LXXXin.  Peroa.  Cff^. duplex:  exterior triphyllua. 

Cor.  hypocraterif. :  lacin.  acutis  tomentosis.    Germ. 

ovalum   nudum.     Stig.  simplex.     Caps,  ovata,  1- 

locularis,  l-sperma.     Sem.  ubiongum* 

1 ,  Microphylia,  At  Botany  Bay,  ( CmmnUks.^ 
LXXXIV,  PvxrDANTHERA,  *Ca/.  5-partitU8 :  laci- 
niis tncumbeDtibua  paleaceo  membranaceia^  Cor* 
campanulata,  5*partita,  FiL  lameData.  Anth*. 
loculls  subglobosis  circum&cissii^  Sti^L  crassua. 
Stig.  3.     Caps,  *  •  . 

I,  Barlmlata.   Higher  Carclioa.    Peren,    {Mi- 
€hauj,) 


dasi  V. 
Pentandria. 
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OlaMV.  1.  Hemiariit.    North  Canilmi.      \yiichaux. 

Veuuiidria.  2.  Argyrocoma.     Higher  C^rolixa.  J  !.  p.  IIS. 

CXXXVI.  Gtxvocarpon.    Cal.  5-ptrtinis,  colo- 
ratui,  persistens.    Cor.  a    Staau  10. ;  alterna  tte- 
rilia.   ^iig.  simplex.    Sem.  I,  caL  iodurato  tectum. 
I.  Fruthotrim.    Egypt,  and  nnx  Cassa.     (Det- 
foni.  i.  p.  203.) 
CXXiVII.  Haoea.    Cai.  S-phrllat.   Pd.  5,  cmar- 
ginata.    Sivliu  simplex.     Caps.  3-gona,  1-IocuI. 
S-yalvis,  pohrspmna. 

1.  Tenenffet.    Peak  of  Tcneriff?.     {Lamarck.) 

2.  Gnaphalotki.     Near  Mogadore.    (Schonsb.) 
CXXXVIII.  AxASSEEA.  Col.  panrus  5-fidus.  Cor. 

UFceolata,  5  loba,  intus  TxUosa.  Stig.  didymum. 
Caps,  oblonga,  2  valvisy  2-locu]. 

1.  Borbomka.     Bou'-boa.     f  Lamarck.) 

2.  Moluccana.    Molccca  IsLn.     (Lamarck.) 
CXXXIX.  Vallbsia.     Caf.  m:rJir::i.     Cor.  hjrpo- 

craterif.  utrinque  globosa.  Siam.  fauci  inserta. 
Drume  2-divergente8.  .Vox  striato,  nrticubta  1- 
locularis. 

1.  Dichotoma.     Peru.     {Ft.  Per.  ii.  p.  26.) 

2.  C^mbafoiia.     {Raufvoi/ia glabra ot  Willd.) 
CXL.  Urceula.   Cofitorta.    Cor.  urceolata.    Nect. 

cyUndricum  integnim,  germen  cingeni.  FoL  2|  1- 
fecul.  2-TalTeff.     Sem.  pulpofa. 

1.  Eloitica.   India.    (Roxb.  Atiai.  Res.  v.  167.) 
CXLI.  SnoPHANTHL's.    CoDtorta.     Cor.  infvndi- 
buL7. :  laciniz  longisumx  caudatx.    Coronuiit  fau- 
cii  dentibuv  10  simpb'cibus. 

1.  SarmenioniM.     Sierra  Leone.  1  Decandolle, 
Shrub.  >  Bullet,  des 

2.  Laurifolius.     Africa.  j  Sciences. 

3.  LHchoiomus.     (Echiies  caudata  of  ^^\M.) 

4.  Uiipidut.     Africa.     Shrub.     {Decand.  ut 
supra. 

See  fVerfL  Trane.  i.  p.  61. 

CXLII.  HoLAHRiiRNA.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  bciniis 
cquilaterisy  fauce  tuboque  esquamatis.  Stam.  in- 
clusa,  imo  tubo  inserta.  Anth.  a  stigmate  liberac, 
lanceolat«»  integrae,  longitudinaliter  polliniferae. 
Charia  2.  Stjflus  brevis-imui.  Stig.  cylindrace- 
um.  Squama  nullz  hyp<)g)'nx.  Foilic.  graciles. 
[JVern,  Trans,  i.  p.  51.) 

1.  Mitis.     rrhe  Carissa  mitts  of  Vahl,  Si^mb. 
iii.  p.  44.)  , 

This  genus  contains  another  species. 

CXLIII.  IsoNEMA.  Cor.  hypocraterif. ;  fauce  tu- 
boNQue  esquamatis  ;  limbo  5  partito.  Stam.  exserta. 
Fit.  fauci  inserta,  apice  simplicia.  Anth.  bagittatz, 
medio  stigmati  coharrcntcs.  Ovaria  2.  Stilus  1, 
filiformis.  Stig.  incras'^atum,  obtirtum.  Squamas 
nullx  hypogyijx.     Foilic. (  Wern.  Trans.  i. 

1  his  ger.iis  consisti  of  a  species  from  Equinoctial 

Africa. 
CXLIV.  Valla RM.  Cor.  hypo^rat^-rif. ;  fauce  tu- 
boque e£quamati«  ;  limbo  .v-fido  obtu«o.  Stam.  ex- 
serta. Fit.  fauci  ii  vrta,  brcviuima,  apice  cxtus 
gibbere  camoso.  Anth.  ■.a;(ittatx,  m^dio  stigmati 
cohzrentes.  Ovarium  biloriilan/  Stylus  filifor- 
mis.   Stig.  coiiicu-ovatum.    Stjuamar  .j,  hypogynx, 

basi  connatac;  apicibus  cilidlis.  FMc. (W^ern. 

Trans,  i.  p.  52.) 

♦«  This  is  the  Flos  pergulanus  of  Rumpbiua,  wliich 

Linnzus  troiiBidered  as  the  first  species  of  his 

gennt  Pergularia.'* 


«d  jnta^ 
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CXLV.  Parsoxma.    Cor.i 
que  esquam^tisy  limbo  S-pktLtc-^ 
quilateris.     Stam.  ezteita.     FSL 
basin  tubi  inserta,  filiformia.  Aatk. 
stigmati  cohaereates,  Mm  pciids 
tis.     Ovaria  2,  y.  1,  biloculare. 
dilatatum.    iS'9iiaiii£r5,hypogyiie, 
nalz.   Follic.  2,  distinctly  t.  oobbi 
Trans,  i.  p.  53.) 

1.  Velutina.        ^      ah  t    ..  * 

2.  MoUis.  I  „An  shrubby,  sod 

3.  Lanceolata.   J  HoUand. 
This  ^enus  contains  also  the  Eciir 

Jlonhunda^  and  spkaia. 
CXLVl.  Lyonsia.     C^.  inf iMdftaK 

que  esquamatisi  limbo  S-paititii^ 

secjuibterit:   aestivatioDe  Talvata. 

FiL  medio  tube  inserta  filifwuuj, 

medio  stmnati  cohsereatet,  lobit 

vacuis.     Ovarium  biloculare.    Siubsa  1, 

apice  dibtato.     St^.  subconicnm.      & 

hypogynsB,  connatae.     Caps.  cyKnobnoeR, 

lansy  Talyisy  foUiculiformibuSv  <f '       * 

lelo  libero  utrioque  Kminifero 

(  Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  55.  and  Prodr.  p.  4(BS.) 
1.  Stramimea.   New  Holkna  and  Vm  Die 
Island.     Shrub. 

This  Dbnt  differs  from  the  New  HoOnd  «db 
of  Parsonsia,  only  in  ita  fnnt  being  cuawr. 
CXLVII.  Alktonia.    Cor.  hypocratcriE  bnceti* 

boque  esquamatis.     Stauu  indua.     AsM, 

btKy  longitudinaliter,  poUenifene  m 

re.     Ovaria  2.   Slyhu  1,  filifloniiit> 


Siig.  subconicum.  Squawtukt  nidlae  hyuugyiati 
nee  calycinae.  Follic.  tefetei.  (fFens.  3V«mlL 
p.  59.) 

1.  Scholaris.    East  Indies  and  the  Mfthny. 
Shrub. 

2.  Spectabilis.    Isbnd  of  Temor.    SftmA. 

3.  Venenata.  East  Indies..    Skruh. 
^.'Costata.    Otaheite.    Shrvb. 

CXL VI II.  Cryptolepis.  Cor.  infundibulif.  Ts- 
bus  squaroulis  5»  obtusis,  indusiav  hdniis  Umbt  iI- 
temantibus.  Faux  nuda.  Stam*  indota,  imo  tnbo 
inserta.  Anih.  sagittate.  Ocar.  2.  St^  0.  Stig. 
dilatatum,  apiculo  conico.  Squam.  5»  hypogjos- 
Follic.  -  -  -  {fVem.  Trans.  L  p.58.) 
This  plant  is  a  shrub  from  the  East  Indies. 

CXLIX.  Prbstonia.  Cot.  hypocraterif.  Faitf.oo- 
ronata,  fubulo  annulari  indiviso,  J^aunrntque  5,  in- 
terioribus  bciniis  limbi  altemantibus.  AmUL  se^ 
mi-exserte,  sagittate,  medio  stigmati  cohaerentei, 
lobis  posticis  polline  yacuis.  Ooar.  2,  St^hs  1,  £• 
liformis,  apice  dibtato.  Stig.  turbinatcun  apicnlo 
angustiore.  L>ceo/iMhypogynus,l-phyllus.  FoU. 
.  -  -     (  Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  58.) 

1.  Tomentosa.     Near  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Shrub. 

CL.  Balfouria.  Cor*  infundibulif.  Fmcx|coroDa- 
ta,  tubulo  crenubto.  Limbi  laciniae  recte,  zqai> 
latcres.  Stam.  semi-exs^rta^  fauci  inserta.  AntL 
sagittatx,  medio  stigmati  cohaerentes,  mucronatx. 
OiHir.  2-locul.  Stiflus  I ,  filiformis,  apice  dibtato. 
Stig.  angulatum.  SquamuLs  10  baisi  calyds  extra 
ccrullani  inserts :  hypogyoae  nullae..  FolUc*  -  <•  - 
(  JVem.  Trans,  i.  p.  59.) 

1.  Saligua.    New  Holbnd.     Shrub, 

CLL  Carnonea.   Cat.  penisteiii»  5-panitiia.  Cor. 
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Ikrett  10»  pendolx.  Corona  ttammea  simplexy  5- 
phyila :  foliobs  tubo  filamentorum  longituainaliter 
admtis :  basi  recunra.     Cor,  subcampanulata* 

1.  Procera,     Persia.     Shmb, 

2.  Cigamiea,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

Species  1.  u  the  A sckpias  procera,  and  species  2. 

the  Asdepias  grgantea,  of   Willdenow.     See 

HVrx.  Trans,  i.  p.  28. 

CLXXI.  Xtsmalobium.  Asclepiadea.  MasutpoU 

Umis  famt,  10,  pendulae.  Corona  staminea  sinipiexy 

KVjpartita ;  lacioiis  alternis  minutis.     Cor,  patens. 

FcukuU  ranentacei. 

1.  Undnlaiwfn.  9.  Grayidiflorwn. 

Both  of  these  species  are  given  by  Wilidenow  un- 
der AMcUpias.  with  the  Same  specific  names.   See 
Brow.-i,  iVern.  Trans,  i.  p.  27. 
CLXXn.  GoMPHOCARPL's.    Asclepjadca.     Masses 
poilinis  IxTes,  10,  pendulz.     Corona  stanu'nea  sim- 
plex, 5-phylIa  :  foiiolis  cucuUatib  utrinque  unidenta- 
tis.    Cor,  rcfiexa.    FoUiculi  echinati  spinis  innocuis. 
1,  Arborefcens,  2.  Crispus, 

3.  Fruticosus,  4.  Sftosus, 

An  these  species  are  given  under  A*clepias  by  Will- 
denow.    See  Brown,  Wem,  Trans,  i.  p.  26. 
CLXXI  1 1.  GoNOLf)BU8,  or  GoNOLOBiUM .  Asclepia- 

dea.     MassiB  poilinis  IxveSf  10,  transversae.     Cor. 

subrotata.     Sem,  comosa. 

This  new  genus  is  formed  from  the  genus  Cynan- 
ciiuM.  **  Cynanchum  maritimum,  Linn,**  says 
Mr  Brown  ;  "  suberosum,  Unn. ;  crispiflorum, 
Hart.  Kew.  belong  to  this  genus ;  and  I  sup- 
pose also  C.  planyloruvis  grandifiorumy  rostra- 
ium^  nigrum^  racemosum,  CarolinemCy  obUauuniy 
hirlum,  prostraium^  and  undiUatum^  of  WiUde- 
ijow's  Spec.  Plant. :  These,  however,  I  have  not 
determined,  and  the  whole  genus  requires  to  be 
rc-examiiied."     See  Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  2k 

Persoon  includes  under  his  subgenus  Gonolobium, 

1.  Macrophi/llum,    Woods  of  Carolina.     (3//- 
chnux  ) 

2.  Ilirmtum.     Woods  of  Carolina. 
H.  lAtve.     Banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Obtusifolium.  (In  the  Herbarium  of  Richard. ) 

5.  Planiflarum.     Carthagena. 

6.  AViVm.     Peru.     {Cavanilles.) 
CLXXIV.  Marsdcma.   Asclepiadea.   MassagpoUi* 

nis  Ixvts,  10,  crcctie.  Anlh.  nicmbrana  terminatic. 
Corona  staminea  5-phylla  :  foiiolis  compressis,  in- 
diviais,  intus  edeiitulis. 

1.  Ftlutina.     New  Holland. 

2.  Tinctftria.     Sumatra. 

».    Viridiflora.     New  Holland. 
4.  Clausa.     Jamaica. 
.5.  SuareoUns.     New  Holland. 
f).  Cineratcens.     New  Holland. 

7.  Ertcta.     {Cynanchum  erectum). 

8.  Uottrata.     New  Holland. 

*•  Thii  g'rnus,'*   says  Mr  Brown,   "  differs  from 

Pergnlaria,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the  inner  la- 

ciniat  of  the  corona  :  It  is  therefore  an  arbitrary 

separation,    made  principally  to  obtain  clearer 

characters  for  both.     The  two  species  (7,  8) 

with  an  elongated  stigma  are  perhaps  not  truly 

of  this  ?enus,  but,  if  separated  from  it,  must 

fonn  each  a  distinct  genus."     {Wem.  Trans.) 

CLXXV.  Hoya.   Asclepiadea.    Masses  poliinis  \x' 

ves,  lOf  erecto-conniveutes.     Anth.  membrana  ter- 

nioatar.    Corona  itamimh  5-phyIla:  foiiolis  de- 


pressis,  angulo  wteriore  produele  in  dectjem  u*  CI 

therx  incumbentem.     Cor.  rotata.  Ni 

1.  Camosa.    Tropical  parts  of  Aniy  ud  b  ^ 
New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Firidi/iora.     Groves  of  Cq^n.    Shmk 
Species  1.  is  the  Asclepias  camosOf  and  spcdes  2. 

the  Asclepias  volubuis  of  WiUdenoir.     «  Eofu 
camosaf"  says  Mr  Brown,  <*  probaUj  iadudes 
several  species,  which  can  only  be  dctermiiied 
from  living  specimens  :  it  is  also  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  type  of  the  genus  Hoys  mruRfiom^ 
differing  in  some  degree  in  the  structare  of  vtM 
corona,  and  considerably  in  habit."  .  {Wem. 
Trans.  \.  p.  15.) 
CLXXVI.  Cbropeoia.    Cor.  tubo  e  basi  ventricosa 
cylindraceo ;  limbi  laciniis  ligularibus*     Calmmaa 
fructificationis  inclusa.     Corona  sUan.  dapkxy  es- 
terior  abbreviata,  5-loba  :  interior  5  phjUa*  &ilk>- 
lis  ligularibus,  indivisis,  lobis  exterioris  oppositis. 
Anlh.  apice  sinsplices.    Maiste  pottinis  crectaet  basi 
affixx,   mar^inibus  •  simphcibus.     Stig.  muticum. 
Folliculi  cylindracei,  laeves.     Sem.  comosa.     (R. 
Brown,  Wem.  Trans,  i.  p.  10.) 
To  this  genus  belong  Sp.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5»  6»  of  Op- 
ropegioy  p.  159. ;  and  also  two  undetcribed  spe- 
cies. 
CLXXVII.  HuERViA.   Cor.  campan.  limbo  10-fido, 
laciniis  accessoriis  nanis,  dentifomibua.     Colmmna 
fmctificationis  inclusa.    Corona  stam.  duplex)  ex- 
terior quinquefida,  laciniis  bifidis :  interior  5-phyl- 
la, foiiolis  e  basi  gibbosa  subulatisy  indivisia»  ma* 
niis  exterioris  altemantibus.   Antk.  apice  simplicea. 
Massa  poilinis  crectse,  basi  affixv,  altera  margine 
cartila^meo-pellucido.     Stig.  muticum.     FeUmli 
subcylmdracei,  laeves.    Sem.  comosa.    (  R.  Brown, 
-  Wem.  Trans,  up.  11.) 
Sp.  43—49  of  Stapelia,  p.  157.  belong  to  this;ge- 
nus.     Mr  Brown  has  examined  only  Sp.  48»  4^, 
46,  from  which  the  character  is  fonned* 
CLXXVIII.  PiARANTHUs.     CoT.  campan.  5-fida, 
camosa.    Columnajructi/icationis  indnsa.   CoroM 
stam.    simplex   5-phylla,    foiiolis   dorso  deotatis. 
Anlh.  apice   simplices.     Masses  polUnis  ierecte, 
basi  aflixx,  altcro  margine  cartiUffineo-pellucido. 

Stig.  muticum.  FolUc (  Wem.  Trans,  u  p.  12.) 

«  The  want  of  the  external  corona,"  says  Mr 
Brown,  ."  renders  it  necessary  to  separate  from 
Stapelia  and  Huemia  this  genus ;  of  which  the 
only  two  certain  species  are  Stapelia  pundoi^ 
and  ptUla  of  Masson." 
CLXXIX.  Stapelia.    Cor.  rotaU,  5-fida,  camoia. 
Columnafruptificationis  exserta.    Corona  stam.  du- 
plex, utraqu^  m  variis  varia;  interior  quaadoqBC 
obsoleta.     Anth.  apice  simplices.     Masses  polUnii 
basi  afiixx,  altero  margine  cartilagineo-peilucido. 
Stig.  muticum.  FoUic.  subcylindracci,  keves.   8f^^ 
comosa. 

Beside   several   species   of  the  genus  Stapelia, 
p.  157.  this  genus  contains  several  unpublished 
ones  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.     See  Wen. 
Trans,  i.  p.  13. 
CLXXX.  Caralluma.    Cor.  rotata,  profuode  5- 
fida.     Columna  fructificationis  exserta.     Coroiia 
stam.  simplici  serie  10  phylla;  foiiolis  quinque  an- 
theris  oppositis  indivisis ;  reliquis.  bipartitis  subu- 
latis.  y^it/^.  apice  simplices.  Masses  piMinu  tiwXJt^ 
basi  affixae,  marginibus  simplicibos.  Stig.  muticum. 
FoUic.  graciles,  laeves.    Sem.  cannota. 


Sp.  8,  9f  10,  are  given  by  Pcrsoon  under  the  sub- 
gen  ui  PonrreUa*     Cat,  infero,   3-part.     Antk. 
mcumbentibus  HnearibuB.    Caps,  valvis  septifcris, 
604*  TiLLANDSJA*      CaL   ^-fidu8»   persisteria.     Cor* 

|d-fida»  campanuUta.    Caps,  l-locuL    Scm*  comoaa. 
1.   Utri^laia,    On  the  trees  of  South  America* 
Peren. 
2.  Serrata.     South  America. 


3,  Liftgulaia*     On  trees  of  South  America, 


4*  Tenui folia.  On  treea  of  S.  America.     Peren* 

5.  FUxtiosa,     On  treea  in  Jamaica  and  Cartha- 
gcna*     Pcren. 

6.  Setacea.    On  the  trees  of  Jamaica.   Percn^ 
7<  Paniculata*     South  America. 

8.  FnsciaiLita.     On  trees  in  Jamaica.     Peren, 

9,  Nutans*     Mountatnt  of  Jamaica.     Peren^ 
10,  Polj/siachm.    Warm  parts  of  America.   Per, 
11*  Monosiackya*     South  America, 

12.  Pruinvsa,     Jamaica.     Perett, 

13.  Canescens.     Jamaica.    Peren, 
l\f,  AngusiifoUa,  Jamaica  and  Hi apaniola.  Shnth. 

15,  Recurvaia*     Jamaica. 

16.  Usneoides,    Virginia,  Jamaica*  and  BrasiL 

•  17-  Tetraniha*  On  trees  and  e  tone  a  in  the  Andes. 

•  18.  nnbra.     Near  Tarma. 

♦  19.  Maculata*    On  treea  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 

•  9X)*  Btflora,     On  trees  and  stones  in  the  Andes. 
Peren. 

*  21 .  Parvifora,     Peren, 

•  22.  HepUtntha,    Warm  parts  of  Peru. 

*  23.  Purpurea,    Stony  parts  of  Peru. 
^  9A*  Sessilifl^irra,  Warm  parts  of  Peru.     Peren. 

*  25.  Capi/iaHs.    Warm  parts  of  Peru. 
•26.  Ftrescens* 
Sp.  17—26.  See  Fkr,  Pmiu.  iii,  p.  39. 

606.  Bi/RMANNiA.  Cai*  prismaticus,  coloratus,  3- 
fidus  :  anguhs  membranaceis.  PeL  S.  Caps,  S* 
locuL  reeta.     Sem,  minuta. 

1,  Distkha^  or  Disiachya,     Cejlon  and  New 
Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Bijhra,     Marshes  io  Virginia. 
•  3.  Juncea,     New  Holland. 

See  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  265. 

607.  Traoescantia.    Ca/.  3-phylJus.   Pei,S.    Fit. 

tirillis  arttcuiatia.     Caps,  S-locuI. 
1.  Virginica.     Virginia-     Peren, 
2.  Crassifclia,    Meitico.    Peren, 
S,  Erecta,     Mexico.     Ann, 
4-*  Zatumia,     Mts.  in  Jamaica  and  Guiana*    Per. 
5.  Discohr,  At  the  Gulf  of  Mesdco.    Perett. 
6.  Ma/u6arica.     Malabar.     Peren* 
7.  Nervosa.     Surat  ?     Peren^ 
8.  Divaricaia,    Guiana,  Cayenne,  and  Trinidad, 
9.  Oenicuiala,     South  America^     Peren. 
10.  Monandra,     Mountains  of  Hispaniola,   Ann. 
\\.  MuUiHvra,     Mts*  of  Jamaica. 
12,  Corikjblia.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Ann, 
IS.  Procumbrns,     In  the  Caraccas.     Peren, 

14.  Axillaris,     India.     Ann, 

15.  Formosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
J6.  Crustata.     Ceylon.     Ann, 

^^      17.  Papifionacea,     India.     Ann, 
^m   ^IH.Hosea*    Sena th  Carolina.     Ann.      (Mich.) 
^    ^  19' Lafijolia,  Htlh of  Veni.  Ann,    (FL  Peruv,) 
Sp,  4,  is  gi^en  by  Persoon   under  the   subgenus 
Zakonia.     StfnopsiSf  \,  p.  347. 
666*  STftTHANiA.    Cn/.  campanulatus  bilobus.    Cor* 
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4-pet,    iSfun^,  Dina  miefimlongiml  Uermen  pe- 

dicellatum.    Sfj^lusO,    *S'%.  capitatum,  CapstOaf 
1,  Cleomoidcs,     Caraccas.     Shrub, 
J690.  Fhankenu.  Cfl/.  5-ridus,  iiifundibuHt  Pel,  5, 
Siig*  6'p3rt-    Caps.  1 -local.  3-valvis. 

1.  lj£tis,     £nglat«d  and  otiier  parts  of  JLurope^ 
and  Astracan.     lUrvn, 

2.  Noikna,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    ShruB, 

3.  Hirsiita,     Apulia,  Candia,  Siberia,     Peren. 

4.  Palverulentu,  England,  Narbonne,  Italy*  and 
the  shores  of  Apulia.    Ann, 

•  5.  Corifmbasa,    Near  Arzcau.l  DesfoiH.  AtL 

*  6.  'rhtffuifoUn,   Barbary.  J      p.  315, 

*  1 ,  MicrophyUa,    S.  America.    Shmb,    (Cavan,) 
675,  CossiGSRJk,    CaL  infcrus,  5-part,  Cor,  4-8eu  5- 

pet.     Caps,  S4ocuL  apicc  dehiscensi  loculia  |lib^ 
trispermis* 

1.  Trepktflla,     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub, 

2.  Pinnata,    Isbnd  of  Mauritius.     Shrub, 
684.  LoRAKTiius.     Germcn  inferum.    CaL  U.    Cor. 

6-fidap  revoluta.  iStom.  ad  apices  pctalorum.  Baaa 
I'Sperma. 

1.  Scurrttla,     China.     Shrub, 

2.  Telrapetalus.     New  Zealand,    Shrub, 

8.  Glattats,     Cape  of  Good  Hope-    Shrub, 

4.  Bijiorus.     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

B.  ParvifoHus,    High  mtu,  of  Jamaica.     Shrubs 

6.  Faicatus,     Madras.     Shrub, 

7.  Uni/hrus.    Woods  of  St  Domingo.     Shrub, 

8.  EurophBBus,   Austria  and  Siberia.   Bien,  Shr. 

9.  Longibrncteatus,     Peru.     Shruh, 
10.  ButQitjoides,    East  Indies.     Shrub, 
it,  Nodosus,     Peru.     Shrub, 

12.  Clamlus,     Madagascar.     Shrub, 

1 3.  Longijorus,    East  Indies.     Shmb, 

14.  Eiasticus.     East  Indies.     ShruL 

15.  Amcricanus,  Woody  coasts  of  America.  Shr, 

16.  Eniarginalm.      Mts.  of  Hispaniola.     Shnib. 

17.  Occidenialis,  Woody  parts  of  Amen  Shrub, 
Ih.  Loniceroides,  Woody  parts  of  Asia.  Shrub,- 
19.  Penduncutatus.     Woody   coasts  of  Qartha- 

gena.     Shrub. 
580.  SessiUs,    Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

21.  Marginatus.     BrasiL     Shrub, 

22.  Sielis.     Woodjr  parts  of  Cumana.     ShrtA, 

23.  Paucifiorus,  VVoodsin  theinteridrofJam.*S^r.  . 

24.  Brasilicnsis,     Bra&il.     Shrub, 

25.  Pentandnts,    India.     Shrub, 

26.  Spicaius,    Carthagena. .  ShruL 

•  27.  Cuneifolius,     Valleys  of  Peru.     Shrub, 
Peruvian  Andes. 

Warm  parts  of  Peru. 

Groves  of  tlie  Andes. 

Groves  of  the  Andes. 

Groves  of  the  Andes. 

Groveti  of  the  Andes* 

Groves  of  the  Andes. 


CUti  VI. 
Hfxandria. 


Dicfioiomus. 

•  29.  Acutijohus, 

•  SO,  Sarmtntosus* 
'31,  Aatminaius, 

♦  S2.  lietrojiexus. 

*  33.  Lanceoiaius, 

*  34.  Punciatus. 


*  35.  HeierophifHus.     Woods  of  Chili. 

*  36.  Grandi/iorus.    Peruvian  Andes* 

*  37.  Glaucus,     Peru. 

*  38,  Eilipticus.     Peru, 

*S9-  Tetrandrus.     Wood*  of  Chili,     ^rti^ 

*  40.  P'erticiUaiuE.     Peru. 

*  41.  OvaUJbUui.     Peru. 

*  42,  Pol^f&tachtfMs,     Peru. 

*  43,  Cucuikirh,  Guiana.  5A/*.  (Lamarck^JWn. 

rf'l/Mi.  Nat,  No.  12t  p,  444.) 
Sp.  27—42.    Sec  Ftor,  Perms,  iii.  p.  4$--50, 
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687-  HiLLtA.  CaL  duplex^  inferns,  6*ptiyllu8,  supe- 
ru8  2-4  phyllus.-  Cor.  longissima  contorta.  Caps. 
iofera,  2  locul.  polyepertna.     Sem.  comosa. 

1.  Longi/lora*    Jamaica  and  BrasiH     Shrub. 

2.  Tetrandra.     High  mts.  of  Jamaica.     Sfirub. 
685.  SCHRADERA.    IftvolucT.  Universale  multiflorum. 

CaL  superus  urceolatus.     Cor.  5-6-fida  campanu- 
lata,  fauce  hirsuta.     Bacca  polysperroa. 

1.  CapiiiUa.     Montserrat.     Shrub. 

2.  Cephaloitf.    Mountains  in  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Pentakdria  by  Persoon. 

67s.  DuROiA.  Co/,  superus  cylindricus  tnincatus. 
Car.  tubus  cylindricus ;  limbo  6-partit.  tubo  longi- 
tadine.   -  Pomum  hispidum. 

1.  Ereopila.    Surinam.     Shrub. 
This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  genus 
Genipa. 
671.  Richardia.    C(ii!.-6-part.    Cor.  1-pet.  subcy- 
lindrica.     Sem.  3. 

1.  Scabra.    Vera  Cruz.     Peren. 

♦  2.  Pilota.    N«ar  Lima.    iFL  Per.  iii.  p.  50. ) 
665.  Tacca.      Cal.  6-part.    Cor.  6-pet.  oedyci  in- 

serta  antherifera.     Siig^  stelhturo.  •  Bacca  sicca 
6-angul.  polysperma  infera. 

1.  Pinnati/ula.  East  ladies,  Otaheite,  and  New 
Holland.     Peren. 
See  Brown's  Prodromnt^  p.  340.    - 
676.  Barbacbnia.     CaL  superus  6-dentatu8.     Cor. 
'6-pet.     Filam.  petaliformia  dentata.     Caps,  glan- 
dulosa  bivalvis  polysperma. 
1.  BrasiUemtts.    Brasil. 
X  677.  Berberis.    Cal.  6-phyHus.     Pet.  6.  ad  un- 
gues daudulis  2.     ShflusO.     Bacca  2-sperma. 

1.  Vulgaris.  Britain,  Eur. the  East,  N.Amer.iS'Ar. 

2.  lUicifolia.     Fissures  of  rocks^  in  Tern  del 
Fuego.     Shrub. 

3.  Microphiflia.  Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrub. 

4.  Cretica.     Candia.     Shrub. 

'  5.  Sibirica.  High  mountains  of  Siberia.    Shrub. 

*  6.  Monosperma.  In  Tarma.  Shrub. 
*7.  Flejcuosa.  Warm  pts.  of  the  Andes. 

Shrub. 
*8.  Lutea.  Warm  pts.  of  the  Andes.  Shr. 

•  9.  Virgala.  Groves  of  the  Andes. 

•  10.  iMttfalia.  Peru. 
*lii&omeniosa.  Conception. 
"^  \2.  Ihtscijhlia.    Montevideo.  1  Sec  La- 

•  1 3.  Buxifolia.     Monte  Video.  >  marck, 

•  14.  EmpetrifoUa.  Straits  of  Magellan,  j  IU.t,223. 
*I5.  Inermis.  Straits  of  Magellan.    (Jussieu.) 

644.  Leontice.  Cor.  6-pet.  NecL  6-phylL  ungui- 
bus  coroUae  insidens,  limbo  patens.  CaL  6-phyll. 
deciduus. 

1.  Chrysogonum.    Greece.     Peren. 

2.  Leonlopetalum.     Apulia,  Tuscany,  Candia. 
Jrcreii, 

5.  Vesicaria.    In  Siberia. 

4.  Altaica.     Altaian  Mounlains.    Peren. 
679.  Nandina.   CaL  infcnis  polyphyllus  imbricatus. 
Cor.  6-pet.     Bacca  exsucca  disperma. 
1.  Domestica.     Japan.     Shrub. 
674.  Prinos.    Ca/.  6-fid.    Cor.  1 -pet.  routa.  Bacca 
6-spcrma. 

1.  Verticillatus.   Marshy  parts  of  Virginia.  Shr. 
.     2.  Montanus.  The  high  mts.  of  Jamaica.  Shrub. 

3.  Dioicus.     Island  of  Montserrat.     Shrub, 

4.  Nitidus.    Mount  Serrat.     Shrub. 

5.  GUber.    Canada.    Shrub. 


See  FL 
Peruv. 
iii.  p. 
52. 


6.  lAicidus.    Shrub.  ^  d 

7.  Sideroxifloides.    Caribbeet,  St  Christoplier's,  He 
and  Montserrat.     Shrub.  T 

678.  Psatuura.  Cai.  superus  6-dcnt.  Cor.  campan. 
6-fida  intus  barbata.  iStf,^  lantellatuoL  Drupa 
sicca  striata  6-locul.  locuhs  1  -spennis. 

1.  Borbonka.     Island  oi  Bourb.jn.     Shrub. 

688.  Isertia.  Cal.  superus  6-d.>nt.  GiT.  infundi* 
bulif.'6fida.  Slig.  6  tid.  Pomum  6-locul.  poly« 
sperm  um. 

1.  Coccinea.  Woods  ofCayennc  and  Guiana.  Shr. 

2.  PoKpifiora.    Island  of  rrinid?.d.    Shrub. 

689.  Canarina.  CaL  6-phyll.  Cor.  6-iida,  pampan* 
.Siig.6.    Gz/w.  infcra;  6  locul.  polyspvtiiNU 

1.  Campanula.     Canary  Islands.     Shrub.' 
67S.  Achras.     CaL  6-phyU.     Ci^.  ovata,  6  fida  : 
squamis  totidem  alternis  interioribus   pomum   lO* 
locul.      Sem.    solitaria   hilo    marginafi,   apiceque 
unguiculato.     (Slam.  4—6,  Persoou,) 

1.  Dissecta.  Philippine  and  Friendly  lalands^ 
particularly  Tongataboo,  Malabar,  Guiai»« 
and  Mauritius.     Shrttb. 

2.  Mammosa.  S.  America,  Cuba,  Jamaica^  and 
Carthaj^ena.     Shrub. 

•  S.  Sapola.     South  America.     Shrub. 

*  4.  Lucuma.  Peru  and  Chili.  \  Sec  Fkr.  PerufU 

*  5.  Caimilo.    Andes.  J .     iii.  p.  17. 
*6.  AustraUs.     New  South  Wales.  (Browo.) 
This  genus  is  given  under  Peni  andexa  by  Per* 

soon.     See  Brown'^  Prddromus^  p.  58i. 
683.  Capura.  Germ,  superum.  CaL  0.    Car.  6-fida. 
Stam.  intra  tubum.     Siig.  globosuxn.    JSscco. 
1.  Pmpurata*     India.    Shrub. 

Skct.  II.  Flowers  having  the  Calyx  doubled  ;  Jiar* 
ntshed  with  a  CoroUa,  and  with  SpaAesm 

^666.  CoRVPHA.  CaL  3-phylL  Cor.  S«pet»  Bacca 
Ispcrma.     i$'em.  globosm  magirtum  OMeuin. 

1.  Umbraculifera.     India.     Shrub,    i- 

2.  Rotundifolia.   The  Molucca  Idands.    Shrub. 

*  3.  AustraUs.     New  South  W^ka. 

See  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  267- 
667.  LicuALA.    Co/.  S-partit.    Cor.  S^partit.  NecL 
truncatum  sertiforme.     Htkjm  Isperraa. 
I.  Spinosa.   -The  Moluccli  Islands.    Shrub,. 
608.  Mnasium.     Spatha  2-vaIvis.  xAultiflora.     CaL 
3-partit.    Cor.  I-pet.,  tubo  brevistimo,  tridentata. 
Anih.  foliolo  termioatae.     Stig.  S  spiralitcr*  con« 
•  torta. 

1.  Paludosum.  Boggy  woods  of  Gniana.  Peren. 

Sect.  III.  Flowers  having  Spathu  and  Glumes. 

601.    Urania.     ^X  0.      Cor.  tripetala.     Ned. 

2-phyl].  foliolo  altero  bifido.    Caps,  infera  trilocul. 

polysperma.     Sem.  biserialia  arillo  tecta. 
i.  Speciosa.  Marshy  parts  of  Madagascar.  Shr. 
610.  Hakmanthus.     Inuducr.  polyphyll.  multiflo-     — 

rum.     Cor.  6-partit.  supera.     Bacca  SJocuL 

1.  Coceineus.  8.  Ciliaris. 

2.  Coarctatus.  9*  AlUfios. 

3.  Puniceus.  10.  Toxicaritu. 

4.  Mulfi/lorus.  11.  Lancea^fidiuSk 

5.  Tigrinus.  12.  Carinaiue. 

6.  Qjuadrwalvis.  IS.  Pumilip. 
.  7.  Pubescens.  14.  Spiralis^ 

All  perennialf  and  from  the  C«pe» 
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•8.  Pedunetitaium.  New  South  Wales.  1  Brown's 

•  9.  Ametutifcliym.     New  HoUand.       [  Prodr. 
•  10.  Veiiotmm.     N.-w  HoUand.  J  p.  5?97. 

621.  CvRTANTUL's.    Ciir.  supera  tubulosa  clavata  6- 

fida :  laciniz  orato-obiongz.     Fil.  tobo  inserta  a- 

pice  connivf  ntia. 

1.  Amgusti/bUw.     2.  Veniricosus.     3.  Obliqnus, 

A!i_prr«rrn:al,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
6:>J.  JEl'ftTEPHiA.     Cor.  supera  tubulosa  cylindracea 

binda.     Sector,  fuvez  6  in  tubo  corolls.    FiL  tri- 

cufpidaca,  discreta. 
I.  Cccciea.     Peren, 
619.  AoAPANTHis.      Cor.  infera  infundibuliformis 

rt^iJaris  sexpartita. 

1.  i'mM/afus.     Cape  of  Good  Hupe.     Peren» 

2.  Ersij fifths.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Perm, 
6y\  ?o.-TEDtiiiA.      Cor.    l-pet.    ()  fida,   bilabiuta. 

S:am.  /). ^pici  «eu  tabocoroUz  mscrta.  Cajis,  S  -lucul. 
J.  Boi'JiufJoiia.     Surinam.     Per  en. 
2.  Azttrra.     Ditches  in  Jiimaic.t.     Peren,  " 
S.  Va/inalis.     Watery  parts  E.  Indien.    Percn. 

4.  Limosa.     Jamaica  and  Hispanioh.     Peren. 

5.  Cwrdaia.     Watery  parts  of  Virginia.    Percn. 

6.  Haztata.     India.     Percn. 

•  7.  DiUUaia.     E.  Indies.     Peren, 

(j'l^.  Bt'LBOCODiUM.  *  Cor.  infundibulif.  6-pet. :  un- 
guibus  an  gust  is  staminifcHs.     Cap$.  supera. 
1.  Vernum.     Spain  and  Russia.     Peren. 

fil. 7.  Tl'LOAOia.  Cor,  infundibulif.  Umbo  6-fido. 
Set.  curunans  faucem,  S-phyll. :  foliolis  bifidis 
magnitiidine  limbi.     Caps,  supera. 

1.  Al/iacca.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

2.  Cepacea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

I  G2G.  Allilm.  Cor,  ()-part.  patens.  Spatha  mul- 
ti flora.     UmheHa  congesta.     Caps,  supera. 

J.  AnijwJoprasfifn,  England  and  in  the  East.  Per. 
2.  Porrtnn.     Vineyards  of  Switzerland.      Bien. 
.3.  Lincnrt'.     Siberia.     Peren. 
4.  Suaveolem,     Austria.     Percn. 
.5.  Ih-Jiernm,     Percn, 

f).  lOttundum.  South  of  Europe,  Thuringia,  and 
th'-  Palatinate.     Percn, 

7.  Victtprinlis.  Switz'  r.  Italy,  Aust.  Silesia.  Per. 

8.  Suhkirstihim.  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  the 
YsTisX.     Prren. 

U,  yfajirnm.     Peren, 

10.  OUiffUMFn,    Siberia.     Perm. 

11.  lOivtfSinn,     Siberia. 

12.  Tiftoiwum.     Siberia.      IWcn. 

I'i.  WfSfum,  Vineyards  of  Mt^ntpcllier  and  Pied- 
mo  nf.      Prrrn, 

1 1.  Sttttvnm.    S.t'ily.      Perm. 

\  r,,  Sroroflnprtmum,  Ot  land,  Denmark,  south  of 
lliiri;fary,  and  G'.rmany.     Percn, 

\i'}.  Arrnanum.   Ei.g.  and  other  j).«i.  of  Eur.   Per. 

IV.  Car 'malum,  Kn^O'»»<li  ^^rmany,  Switzerland, 
ai.rl  Cariiiola.      Prrcn, 

IM.  Sphritncvphalon.  Italy,  Siberia,  Switzerland, 
i.id  (JrriTiany.      Pvrcn, 

Vj.  Pnnillonim.     Sc.iiili  of  Enroi)e.     Peren. 

W.  Piiliasii,      Sibrria.      Pvrvn. 

'.'I.  DiHrnidt-Hs,     Switzcrlaiul.      Peren. 

*Jt2.  Mimrlniiiini.      I'Vanor  and  Snain. 

7';.  I'Inriim.     M..ii!iMllier  aid  Austria.      Perm. 

'AV,  I'alh'Hii,  Italy,  .Sj>;«iii,  MontpcHicr,  and  South 
•  it  Iliiiij^iuy.      Prren. 

'ft,  Panivtilii'nm.  Si!)eria,  Austria,  Italy,  Swit- 
2.<.rlaiid,  Carniola,  and  in  the  East.    Peren. 


26.  VineaU.  England,  Germ.  aAd  Switser.  Per.  QmI 

27.  Oleracmm.      England,    Sweden,    Germany,  *■■' 
Switzeriaiid,  and  Ingria.     Peren.  *-^ 

28.  Nntnm.     Siberia.     Peren. 

'      29.  AscahnicHm.     Palestine.     Peren. 

30.  Sc'iescens,    Siberia,  Silicia,  Silesia,  and  Swxt^ 
zcrland.     Peren. 

31.  Illi/ricum.     In  Austria.     Peren. 

32.  Offomm.     South  of  Europe.    Peren. 
S3.  Jr.odontm.    Carolina.     Peren, 

34.  Angulosum.     Siberia,  and  wet  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    Peren. 

35.  Striatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

36.  \arciwJiontm,     Mountains  in  the  touth  of 
F'crnce.     Prren, 

37.  Prdtmontanam,  Piedmontese  mountains.  Per. 

38.  Nigrum,     Algiers,  and  Provence.     Peren, 

39.  Canadense.     Canada.     Peren. 

40.  Ursiuum,    Enj^.  and  other  pts.of  Eur,    Per. 

41.  CItisianum.     Stiuth  of  Europe.    Peren. 

42.  Triipictrum.  Spain,  and  about  Narbonne.  Per. 

43.  CcfHt.     Peren. 

44.  Moiy,    In  Hu(igar)-,  Muunt  Baldp,  MontpeU 
lier,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

45.  Tricoccum.     North  America.     Peren. 

46.  Fislidosum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

47.  Schoenopfaium.     England,  mountains  of  Si- 
beria, and  in  Oeland.     Peren. 

48.  Sihiricum.    Siberia,  and  the  mountains  of  Si- 
lesia.    Peren. 

49.  Stelierianum.  Siberia,  at  the  river  Jeniaey.  Per. 

50.  CapiUare.     Valentia.     Peren. 

51.  Tenuissimum.     Siberia. 

52.  Gracile.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

53.  ChamiF'Moli/.     Italy  and  Spain.     Peren* 

*  54.  GraminifoUum,  NearDaxin  Fran.  {Persoon.) 

*  55.  Appendiculatum.     Pyrenees.     (Bamond.) 

*  56.  Comjyictum.     Near  Paris.     ( TkniU.) 

*  57.  Odorntissimnm.   Near  Oisa  and  Tozzer.  Pc- 

ren,     ( Dcj^fwtt. ) 
* 5S.  Fragra'ts,     Africa.     [VcntenntA 

*  59,  Mutabilc.     South  of  Georgia,     (jifichaur,) 
•60.  Setaccum.  Hungary.    (Plant.  Hung.  p.  70.) 

636.  CuRCULioo.  Cor.  6-pet.  plana.  Spatha  1-valvis. 
^Vy/i/^brevissimus.  5//^.  8-divergentia.  p/yja.  l-lo- 
cul.  4-sperma  spongioKu  rostrata. 

1.  Orchioides.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

*  2.  Plicata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

*  3.  Brcvifolia,     East  Indies.     Percn. 
•4.  LatifoUa,     Porto  Pinang.     Prcen. 

*  5.  Heciirvata,    East  frontier  of  Btngal.     Peren. 

*  6,  Ensijblia,     New  Holland.     {BrJTtrn.) 

The   following  generic  character  o\   Ciin:iib'fo  is 
given  by  Mr  Ker  in  the  Botanic^  Magazine : — 
"  Cor,    supera,    monopetala :    limbo   6-uartito. 
Bacca  polysperma,  coronata  inferiori  corollae  par- 
ti persistente."     Species  2.  is  the  Get/it^llix  pli- 
cata of  Willdenow.    Ste  Brown'?*  Prodr,  p.  2S9.. 
625.  Aphvllanthes.  Cor.  6-pet.  FtY.  Fauci  co rolls 
inserta.     Caps,  supera.     Giumce  calycinx  1-Yalves 
imbricatar. 

1.  Motispelicnsis^    Montpellicr  in  stony,  barren, 
and  mountainous  parts  near  Castelneuf. 
61 1.  Massonia.    Cor.  infera  limb<*  6-part.    Fil.  collo 
tubi  impooita.     Caps,  3-alata.  r>-k)cul.  polysperma. 

1.  Latifolia.  4.  t.chtnata. 

2.  Angusti/oUa.  *  5.  Muricata. 
S,  Undulala.                   *6.  Seabra. 
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•  7.  P&ncifiora.  •  9.  Vidacca, 

•8*  Enjnjttlm, 

AJl  perennial,  ami  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
637- Hv POX  IS.   Cor.  6- part.  persi&tens,«upcra,  CajM, 
basi  angasiior.     Spa/ha  S-valvis. 

1,  ErccffJ,     Virginia,  Canada.     Percftm 

2,  SoUdiferrt,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 
S.  ViU**4ta,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per  en. 

4.  Decumhcns.    Sandy  liUli  of  Jamaica,    Pcrcn, 

5.  Obliqua,  9.  Ovata* 

6.  Aauatica^  10,  ycratnfolia^ 

7.  Mhuia.  II,  SteUata, 

8.  v^//Wi.  12,  Scrrata, 
19.  Juncm,  Turfy  part*  of  Carolina.     Per  en, 

14,  FiUcieularU,     Aleppo.     Pcrcri. 

15.  Sessilitt,     Carolina,     Pcrai. 

^^  16,  Linearis t  or  aurm,     (Amhen^s^  t*  171,) 
"^■^  17.  Pratensis,  •19,  Margittnia* 

^^  IS,  Hifgromdrica,  •  20,  Gfn&iia, 

^m      ^peciei  5 — 13  perennial,  and  from   the  Cape  of 
^R  Good  Hope.     Species  17 — ^20  from  Hew  Hoi- 

^B         land  and  Vao  Diemcu'a   Inland.     See  Brown^s 
^■^  Prodromus,  p,  2SB, 

HE; 


Sect.  IV,     Fhwen  Naked. 


J.  XERornTTA,  Con  G  part,  acqualts,  3  laciniia 
<^Jiterioribus  angu*tioribus,  *^''^,  cTavatum.  C«^.y, 
^aoftra  S-Iocul.  potyftperma. 

1.  PtntJ'oUa^     Mad,i)^ascar.     Shrub, 
I.  AtSTRDCMEiaA,  C«r.  (i-pct.  subbllabiata:  peta- 
lis  iiifcHoribus  bast  tubulosi?,     Stam.  declinata, 

J.  Pefegrifia,     Peru  and  Lima.     Pcrrn, 
5?,  PuUhclht.     South  America. 

3.  IJgtu^     Litra,     Peren, 
4>.  Salsillam     Lima* 

5.  Omta.     Lima.     Pfrrw. 

6*  MuUlRortu     South  America. 
•7.  He^idufa,  *  17.  Fimhriata.    Peren. 

•  B,  Vrrsicuhr,    Perm.    *  18,  J  Ml  tf alia.    Per  en, 
•9.  Harmanf/ia,  *  19.  Tomentoisa,  Pa  en, 

•  10,  /         ■    /    Y/.  •  i>().  Setucca.     Pcren, 
■11./                 V^.    P€T.    ^2\.  DettlU'ulata.     Per. 

•  12.  Men  uhjo/ia*  *  2^.  Purpurea, 
•13.  ^I«ci-/>jr.               ^       *  2*5.  MflLraair/?a. 

•  14.  /foiea.     Pr?r.  •21,  Cordifdm. 

•  15.  Cfccea.  •  25,  Formosa, 

•  16,  Broctetifa. 
Sp.  7—27  from  Peru.    (See  /V,  Pmit»,  Hi.  y.  59.) 

L,ANARiA.     Cor.  supera  bnaia   I  lamentis  Ion- 
gior;  limbo  6  pari*  patulo.     Peric,  S4ocuL 
L  Pluvwm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
►^2.  Hemerocalus,   Cc>r.  campan.  tubocyhndrico, 
'Stam^  dec ii Data. 

L  Fl^wa,     Fields  of  Switzerland,  Siberia,  and 
Hungary.     Peretu 

2.  Fulm,     China.     Peren, 

S.  Lancifidia,     Japan,     Pcren, 

4.  Japonica,  or  j4/6^,     Japan,     Peren. 

*5,  Gramhtea.     Siberia.     Peretu     (Amirews.) 
*0    Carrdea,     Japan.     Peren.     [Amiretm.) 
riUdcnovp  makea  gptcies  5.  a  variety  of  ^pecics  1,, 
and  spf  cies  6   a  variety  of  species  4.  (Scei?u/flrt. 
'jV^/^.  873,  H9L) 
Agave.     Cor,  erecta  supera.    FtL  corolla  lon- 
giora,  erects. 
L  Americam,  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub* 


2.  Vivipara.     America-     Shrubs 

3.  Vir^inka.     Virginia,     Peren, 

4.  Cubensis^OT  odoraia.   Island  of  Cuba,  S/tntb, 

5.  Lurida^     South  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Tuberosa.     In  America,     Shrub, 

7.  Fcetida,     Cura^oa.     SItrub. 

Persoon   ranks   species  4—7  under  the  eubgenua 

Fu^tCD/EA, 

635,  GcTiiVLLrs.     Cor,  6-part.  tubo   filiformi   Ion- 
giasimo.     CaL  0,     Bacca  clavata  radicalis  l-lociiL 

1,  Sty  r  alts,  4*   PI  it  a  la. 

2,  Ciiiaris*  5.  LanccoUUu, 

3,  fiKma. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 
659.  Aloe,     Cor.  erecta,  ore  patulo,  fundo  necta- 
rifero.     Ftt,  reccptaculo  inserta. 

1.  Diihotoma,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub. 
g.   Spicata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrnb* 
3,  Peffoliftta^  or  Breri folia.     E,  and  W,  ludica, 

Africa,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Malta,     ShmK 
X.   Picta,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
fK  Simiaiu.      Barbadocs*  and  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Shrub, 

6.  HumiluL     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

7.  Arachnoides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shmb. 

8.  Mnrgarilijhra,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shr. 

9.  Ferrucout.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     i^ir-ub. 

10.  Carinala*     Africa.     SJirub. 

11.  Macutata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrnb* 

12.  Lingua.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub* 

13.  Plicatdis.     Africa.     ShritL 

14.  Fariegata*     Clayey  parts  of  Ethiopia,    Shr. 

15.  Viscosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Sfirtib. 

16.  SpiraJi*.     Africa.     Shrub. 

11.  Ihtusa^    Clayey  parts  of  Africa.     S/trub. 

•  1 8.  P'tiigaris.     Levant  and  Barbary.     Shrub, 

•  19.  PnrpnrascenM,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Sftr. 
•20.  Saccfttnfia.     Cape  and  Barbadoei^.     Shrub, 


Kei  Andria. 


•  21,  Arburescens, 
•22.  Feroz. 

•  2^.  Suprnjlitiis, 

•  24,  Mitra^formii, 
•25.  Bret  (folia. 
•2G,  Dcprasaa. 


Tortuosa, 
Folio/oSiL 
Bifida, 

Albicans, 


SuliereciM* 
Sermiata, 
Striata, 

Lineata* 
Glauca. 


MirabtliM. 
Recur  va. 
Translucens, 


•27. 
•28, 

•2a 

•30. 
•31, 

•  32»  Africana. 
.Species  22 — 32  from  the  Cape. 
Sviralis.     Africa,     Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope. 
Pentagona,     Africa.     Shrub. 

•40.  Reiiculaia, 
•41, 
•42. 
^43. 
•  39.   Ctfmbiformis, 

Species  35 — 43,  from  the  Cape* 
For  an  account  of  these  new  &pccies»  iee  Hawortli, 
Linji,  Sac,  Trans*  rii.  20,  ficc, 
657.  Aletris,     Cor,  infundibuhf,  rugosa.     Stam* 
inaerta   laciniarum    basi.     Caps,    sTocul,  loculig 
poly  sperm  is. 

L  Farinosas    North  America.     Peren* 
2.  Frugranjs.     Africa,     Shrub, 
•S.   Aurca,     Carolina.     (Michaus.) 
B56*  V£LTiiP,iMiA,     Cor,  tubuloiia  6'dent,    St-amtnn 
tubo  in«eru.     Caps,  membranacca  trialata^  loculis 
monosperrnis. 

1.  I'indifolia*  4,  Pumila, 

2.  Gkuca,  *  5,  Sarmentoio* 

3.  Uvaria, 

All  Peren*  and  from 'the  Cape.     See  Tritoaca* 
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6. 


8. 

10. 

11. 

♦12. 


Clam  VI.    650.  PoLTANTRES.     Cor.  infundibulif.  incunra,  ae- 
Hexandria       nualis.     FiL  corollse  fauci  inserta*      Germen  in 
tundo  corollz. 

1.  Tuberosa,    Java  and  Ceylon.     Peren, 

2.  Pygmma.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
X  649*  CoNVALLARTA.     Cor,  6'fida.    Bacca  macu- 
losa, S-locul. 

1.  Majalis.     England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Peren, 

2.  Japonica.     See  Ophiogon.    Japan.     Peren. 

3.  Svicata,     Japan.     Peren. 
i".'  rerticiUata.      Scotland  and  other  parts  of 

Europe.     Peren. 
5.  Pol^gonahim.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe..    Peren. 

Multiflora.    England    and    other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

,  Laiijolia.    Woods  of  Austria,  and  southern 
parts  o£  Hungary.     Peren. 
Racemosa.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 
Stellate*    Canada.     Peren. 
Trifolia.     Woods  of  Siberia.     Peren. 
Bifi)lia,  "  Low  meadowp,  N.  of  Eur.  Peren. 
ifmbellulata.    Alleghany  mountains.  Peren. 
{Michaux.) 
Persoon  ranks  species  4,  5>  6|  7,  12,  under  the 
subgenus  Polyoonatum.       Cor.  infundibulif. 
and  species  8 — 12,  under  the  subgenus,  Majan- 
THEMUM.     Cor.  rotatis. 
648.  Sanseviera.     Cor.  infera  1 -pet.  tubo  filiformi 
limbo   6-part.    revoluto.      Siam.   limbo    inserta* 
Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Guineensis.     Guinea.    Peren. 

2.  Zeylanka.     Ceylon.     Peren. 
'     S.  Lanuginosa.     Sandy  parts  of  India.     Peren, 

•4.  Carnea.     China.     Peren, 
i  652.  Hyacinthus.     Cor.  campan.  6fida  :  pori  3 
■  melliferi  germinis. 

1.  Nan  fcripttts,  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Persia. 

2.  Cernuus.     Spain.     Peren. 

3.  Atnethysiinus.     Spain  ?•  and  Russia.     Peren, 

4.  Orienialh,     Asia  and  Africa.     Peren, ' 

5.  FlexHOfus,  7.  Convallarioides. 

6.  Cori^bosus.  8.  Brevi/blius. 
Sp.  5 — 8  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape 

9.  Romanus.     Fields  about  Rome. 

10.  Muicari,    Asia,  also  in  Europe.     Peren, 

1 1 .  Comosus.     France,  and  fields  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Persia. 

12.  Botryoides,      Italy,  Switzerland,    Camiola, 
Persia.     Peren, 

IS.  Racemosns,     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

•  14.  Maritimus,     Near  ancient  Carthage. 

*  15.  Parviflcrus,     Near  ancient  Carthage. 
See  Desfont.  Flor,  Ail  i.  p.  388. 

•  16.    Viridis,     {Lachenalia  viridis  of  Willd.) 

*  17.  Lividus.     {Lachenalia  seroiina  of  Willd.) 
Species  16,  17,  are  given  by  Persoon  under  the 

subgenus  Zuccanonia. 
651.  Dkihia.     Cor.  infera  campan.  6-fida,  laciniis 
revolutis.    Stam.  corollse  insert  a.    Stig.  capitatum. 

1.  Ciliaris,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Elata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 

3.  Pfuilla.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Undulata     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

5.  Media.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren* 


Persoon  t hiakt  that  this  genus  it  not  md&dandf   C 
distinct  from  Hyacinthus.  "• 

623.  MiLLEA.     Cor.  infandib.  limbo  6-p«rt.  pLtno.  ^ 
Anth.  fiauci  inserts.    Germ,  pediceUstuiD.     Gqw. 
supera. 

1.  Bi/lora.    Mexico.    Peren. 
642.  AspHODELUS.     Cor.  6-part.    Mcf;  ex  valmlis 
6  germen  tegentibus. 

1.  Luteus,    Sicily.    Bkn. 

2.  Creticus,    Candia. 

3.  Ramosus.    Narbonne,  Portugal,  SpaiD,  Ita*. 
ly,  and  Camiola.     Peren. 

4.  Albtts.   Portugal,. Spain,  Narbonney  mnd  Cro- 
atia.    Peren. 

5.  Fistnlosus.     Provence,  Spain,  and  Candia. 
Peren, 

6.  Ahaicus.     Foot  of  the  Altaic  moimtaint^ 
Peren. 

7.  Uhumicus.    Istria. 

*8.  Acaulis.     Barbanr.     {De^imL) 
629.  EucoMis.     Cor.  infera  6-part.  peraisteQs  pi- 
tens.     FiL  basi  in  nectarium  adnatum  connata. 

1.  Nana.  4.  UndiUaUL 

2.  Bifolia.  5.  Punctata,. 

5.  Regia.  *6.  Purpureo-caulis. 

All  perennial,  and  fronf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
X  643.  Anthericum.     Cor.  6-pet.  patens.     Ci^fi. 
,     ovata. 

1.  Seroiinum.    England,  Switzerland,  and  Si- 
beria.    Peren, 

2.  Fraffrans,  5.  Filifbrme. 

3.  FiiybUunu  6.  Exunmhni* 

4.  FlexifoUum.  7.  EUmgatuim. 

8.  GrcBcum,    In  the  East.    Peren. 

9.  Planifolium.    Portugal  beyond  the  Tago^ 
Peren, 

10:  Squameum.  12.  Flaribtmdum, 

11.  Comosum.  13.  RevobOmn. 

llF:  Ramosum.    South  of  Europe.     Peren* 

15.  Elatum.  18.   Vespertinum. 

16.  Falcatum.  19.  Gramini/vliunh 

17.  Contortnm. 

20.  Japonicum.    Japan,  China,  and  Java. 

21.  Longifolium.  22.  Hirnttum. 

23.  Adenanthera,     New  Caledonia. 

24.  Refiexum.    Peren. 

25.  Pilosunu  28.  Canalietdatum. 

26.  Undulatum.  29-  Albucoides. 

27.  Trifiorum, 

30.  Litiqgo,   Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Frasxt:^ 
Peren, 

31.  Liliastrum,   Mountains  of  Switzerland.    "Fer* 

32.  Spirale,     Peren.         37.  Incurvum.   Peren* 

33.  Frutescens,  Shrub,      38.  LatifoUum.     Per* 

34.  Roiratum.  Shrub,       39.  Pugofiiforme. PeT^ 

35.  Ahoides,    Peren,       40.  Prcemorsum.  /Vr"^ 

36.  Nutans,     Peren, 

41.  Asphodeloides,     Ethiopia.     Ann. 

42.  Lottgiscapum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Sh, 

43.  Annuum,     Ethiopia.     Ann. 

44.  Hispidum.  Peren,      47.  Caudafdis. 

45.  Muricatum.  48.  Triqueirum. 

46.  Ciliatum.  49.  Scahrum. 

50.  Cirrhatum.     New  Zealand. 

51.  Crispum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

52.  Osstfragum.    Muddy  parts  in  the  north  of 
Europe.    Peren, 

S 


■1 


Brown, 


55.  Thv9ode$.  54.  PusUktm, 

•  55.  Bufbosum.    New  South  Wales. 

*  56.  Semibarbatttm,     New  Holland  and 

Van  Diemen's  Island, 
Under  this  eenus  Persoon  includes  only  the  Sp. 
SS— 51.   He  gives  the  rest  under  Phalangium. 
Spcdes  ^-7,  1(K-13,  15—19,  21,  22,  25—29, 
perennial,  and  from  the  Cape.    Species  33—40, 
44—49,  53,  54,  from  the  Cape.     See  Brown, 
Prodromal  p.  275. 
681.  Enaroea.    Col.  0.    Cor.  6-pet.  petalis  altemis 
ban  biglandulosis.     Stig.  simplex.    Bacca  S'locul. 
polysperma  supera. 

1.  Marginata,    Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub, 
€5S.  PRORMIUM.    Cor.  6-pet.  infera;  petaKs  3  inte- 
rioribus  longioribus.     Statn*  adscendentia  exserta. 
Coflt.  ^blong^  triquetra.     Sent,  compressa. 
1.  Tenax,    New  Zealand.     Peren. 
654.  Lachenalia.  Cor,  6  pet.  infera:  petalfs  3  in- 
terioribus  longioribus.    StaTn,'enctz,    Caps,  subo- 
▼ata  trialata.     Sem,  globosa. 


botany. 

Aframiak* 

Tenellum, 

Odoraium. 

Suttveokns, 

Secundum, 

Fuscatrtm, 

Arabicum, 

Thyrsoides, 

Anreutn, 
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1.  (jlaucina.  14. 

2.  Orehioides.  15. 

3.  PalUda.  16. 

4.  Hyacinthoides.  17. 

5.  AngtutifoUa.  18. 

6.  Coniaminaia,  19. 

7.  Viridis.  20. 
a-  Serntitia,  21. 
9.  PiMi^.  22. 

10.  Po^i//^.  23. 

11.  Fragrans.  24. 

12.  UlSfiota,  •25. 
IS.  Pustulata,  •26. 


PurpureO'Ctxrulea, 

VioUicea. 

Purpurea, 

LanctefoUa, 

Vnijmia, 

Hirfa. 

Isopetala, 

Tricolor. 

ftubida^  or  Tigrina. 

Punctata. 

Pendula, 

Unicohr, 

Quadricohr. 


AD  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

t689.  Ornithogalum.  Cor.  6-pet.  erecta,  persistens, 

tnpia  medium  patens.    Fit.  basi  dilatata.    Caps.  3- 

lociiL    Sem.  subrotunda  nuda. 

\.  Uniflorum.  Mount  Sinie,  Sopka,  and  Maloi, 

in  Siberia,  among  the  Altaian  Mts.     Peren. 
8.  Striatum.  •  Siberia.     Peren, 
3.  Bulbiferum.    At  the  Wolga  and  Jaik.    Per. 

I  Spathaceumy  or  Minimum.    Near  Hamburgh, 
^  aild  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.     Peren. 
5.  Bohemicum.    Bohemia.     Peren. 
6L  Luteum,   Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 

7.  Minimum.    England,  and  oth^r  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

8.  Grdnatum,    Near  Astracan.     Peren. 
%  Pmradoxum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

HI  Sheum.    -Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Prrew. 
IL  IftAdZa/vm.     Germany,  France,  and  in  the 

Ea«.    P«-fw. 
li  Pjfrenaicum.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Car- 

■ola.    Peren. 

II  SimAfoides:  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Per, 
R  Latteum.  18.  Pilosum, 
Ji  ^Whrw.                       19.  Revolutum. 
K.  G&eirii.                     20.  Conicum. 
IT-  Cmadntum. 

*^  '^^^^^y*^'     South  of  Europe.     P<?reii. 
St  L^fidimm.    Arabia  and  Egypt.     Peren. 
a  Mmmmm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pfr«i. 
«.  SRlr«/e«.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     P^rreii. 

if^thraeleatum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Per, 
Japan,  near  ledo,  tod  Nagasaki. 

Austria.    Peren. 


80. 

81. 

32. 

33. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

43. 
•44. 
*45. 
•46. 


Pdrtugd.    Peren. 

84.  Barbatum. 
S5,  PohfjfhjfUunu 
36.  Juncifolium, 
87.  Rupestre, 


ClmVt. 

Hexandria. 


Per. 


Egypt  and  Madeira.    Peren, 

41.  Coarctatum, 

42.  Caudatmn, 
Nutans,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germ. 
Ixioides,    California.    Peren, 
Fibrosum,    Near  Kerwan.    {Desfont,) 

^^,  BofMriense.     Buenos  Ayres. 
Species  14~20,  29—87,  39—42,  perennial,  and 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  * 
638.  Eriospcrmum.  Cor,  6-pet.  campan.  persistens. 
FiL  basi  dilatata.  Caps.  34ocul.  Sem.  lana  involuta^ 

1.  LatiJbUum.  3.  Parvi/blium, 

2.  Lanccefolium.  ... 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
X  64?0.  SciLLA.  Cor,  6-pct.  patens,  decidua.  Fit,  lili- 
formia. 

1.  Marifhna,   Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria.  Peren.. 

2.  Hlio  hyacinthus,     France  and  Spain. 

3.  Italica.    Peren. 

4.  Tetraphyila.     Africa. 

5.  Peruviana,    Portugal.     Peren, 

6.  Japoniea.    Japan.     Peren, 

7.  Amoena.    Constantinople,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Germany.     Peren. 

41  8.  Prascox     Peren, 

9.  Campanulata,     Spain  and  Portugal.    Peren. 
10.  Bi/olia.     France  and  Germany.     Peren, 
l\,^Vema,     Spain,  Wales,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Pereif. 

12.  Lusitanica,     Portugal.     Pertn, 

13.  Orientalis,    Japan.     Peren,- 
Hyacintkaides,     Madeira.     Peren, 
Autumnalis.  Spain,  France,  and  Verona.  Per, 
Unifblia,     Portugal. 
Sibtrica,   ^iberia.   Peren. 
Lingulata.     Fields  of  Barbary.' 
Vimsa.     Near  Kerwan. 
Obtustfoiia.     Near  Lacalle. 

•21.  Parvi/iora.     Algiers. 

•  22.  Undulata.     Hills  of  Barbary.  ^ 

•  23.  Mauritanica.     Barbary.  7  )^housb.  Moroc. 

•  24.  Tingitana,     Barbary.     J  i.  p.  I54. 
*25.  Bijkra,   Hills  of  Peru.     {Fl.  Per.) 

641.  Cyanella.     Cor,  6-pet. ;  petalis  3  inmioribus 
projpendentibus.  Stam,  infimumdeclinatum,  longius. 

1.  Capensis,  3.  Ltdea. 

2.  Orchid  if ormis,  4.  Alba. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
682.  Philbsia.  Cal.  0.     Cor.  6-pet.  petalis  3  inte- 

rioribus  duplo  longioribus.    Stig,  3-lobum.   Bacca 

supera  polysperma. 

1   BuxifMa,     Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub, 
680.  LiNDERA.    Cal  0.    Cor,  6.pet.  infera.  Stig,  2. 

Caps.  2-iocul. 
1.  Umbellata,    Japan.     Shrub, 
647.  Dragana.      Cor.  6-part.  erecta.    Fil,  medio 

subcniNsiora.    Bacca  3-locul.  l-«perma. 

1.  Dtaco.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Indwisa.    New  Zealand.     Shrub, 

8.  UmbracuUfera,    Mauritius.    Skrui. 

4.  Austraits.    Queen  Chwrlottc's  Sound,  New 
Zedand.    Shrub. 


14. 

15. 

16. 
•17. 
•18. 
*19. 
•20. 


See  Des- 
font.  Flor. 
Atlant,  i. 
p.  298. 
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5.  Cemua.    Mfruritiut.    Shrub. 

6.  Ferrea.    Chuia.    Shrub. 

7-  TerminaUs.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Marginaia^  or  deniata.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 

9.' Striata.  .  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

10.  Unduliita.     Cape  of  Good  Hepe. 

1 1.  Erecta.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  EnsifoUa.     India.     Pfran. 

13.  BoreaUs.  Hudson's  Bay  and  Canada.  Peren. 

14.  Gratninifolia.    Asia. 

*  15.  Fragrans.    {Aletrujragrans  of  Willdenow.) 

(Ker,  Arf.  JIfiy.  r081.) 

*  16.  Morginata.    Macjagatcar*    1  See  Lamarck,  - 

*  17.  Reflexa.    Mauritras.  >Encjfc  voL*ii. 
**  18.  mauritiana.     Bourbon.        J  p.  SS^. 

X  646.  Asparagus.  Cor.  6-part.  erecta:  petalistribus 
intcrioribus  apice  reflexis.  Bacca  S-locul.  2-8penna. 

1.  Officinalu.     England  and  other  parts  of  £u« 
rope.     Peren. 

2.  Dedinaius.  4.  Fkxuasus. 

5.  Dccumbens-  5.  Scandens. 

6.  Faicaius,     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Racemosus.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Retrofracius.    Africa. 

9.  Mtfitojncus.     Peren, 

10.  Anaticus.    Asia.     £fkrub. 

11.  Albtfs,     Spain  and  PortugaL     Shrub. 

.    12.  AcuiifolwM.  Portug.  Spain,  and  the  East-  Sh. 

15.  Subulaius.    Shrub.      15.  Horridus.  Shrub, 
14.  Dependent,     Shrub. 

16.  AphtfUus.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  PortugaL  Sjgub. 

17.  JU/tcraj.    iSAm^.        18.  Capenm.   Sfftb. 


Ceylon.     Shrub. 
In  the  East  about  Derbeot,  and 


.    19.  Sarmenlasus. 
20.  FerticiUarU. 
elsewhere. 

"*  21.  TenuifoUus.  S.  of  France.  1  Lamarck,  Encgc. 
*28.  CrUpus.     Mauritius.         J  i.  d.  295. 
*  23.  FatcicHlatus.    Nevir  Holland.    {Branm.) 
Species  2—5,  9,  13—15,  17>  18,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  See  Brown,  ProdromuSf  p.  281. 
645.  PotLiA.    Cor.  6-pet.  infera,  3  exteriora  majora, 
3  interiora  rcflexa.     Bacca  polysperma. 
1 .  Japonloa.     Japan  and  Java.     Peren. 

Cor.  6- pet.  undukta,  reflexa.  Siiflus 


-631.  Gloriosa 
obliquufi. 

1.  Superba. 

2.  Simplex, 


Malabar.     Peren, 
Senegal. 
p32.  Erythronium.     Cor.  6-pet.  campan. :  Necia* 
rio  tuberculis  2,  petalonim  altemorum  basi  adnatis. 
1.  JOens  cams,     Liguria.     Peren. 

*  2.  Americana.     North  America.     Peren. 
630.  Uvularia.     Cor,  6  pet.  erecta :  nectarii  fovea 

baseos  petali.     FiL  brcvis&ima. 

1.  Amplesi/blia.  Bo}iemia,'Sile8ia,  Saxony,  Swit- 
zerland, and  mountains  of  Dauphiny.    Peren. 
-2.  Hirta,     Japan,  near  Jedo.     Peren. 
S.  Lattccolala.     NortJi  America.     Peren. 

4.  Pcrfoliala.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peretb. 

5.  Scsaili  folia.     Canada.     Peren, 

6.  Cirrhosa.     Japan.     Peren, 

*  ^ ,  Grandiflora.    North  America.   Peren,    {Bot. 

Mag.  1112.) 
"^  S.  Chinensis.    China.    Peren,    {Dot.  Mag.  916.) 

*  9.  Puhcnda,     Mountains  of  Carolina. 

•  10.  R'jsea.     Mountains  of  Carolina  and  Canada. 

*  11.  Lanuginosa.     Mountains  of  Carolina. 
.Species  10 — 12,  see  Michaux,  Fl.Amer.i.  p.  199. 

-  I^rsooB  ranks  species  1,  11, 12,  under  the  subge. 


nus  Strbptopus.    According  to  Mr  Bmwo,  C 
species  9.  seems  to  constitute  a  new  intermediate  ^ 
genus  between  Uvularia  and  Schelhammera.  ^ 
{Prodr.  p.  279.) 
:(  628.  Fritillaria.    Cor,  6-pet.  campan.  tupn  un- 
gues cavitate  nectarifera.  Siam.  longitudinc  corollc. 

1.  Imperialis.     Persia  ?  This  plant  came  from 
Constantinople  to  Europe.    Peren. 

2.  Persica.     rersia  ?    Peren. 

3.  FerticUlata.     Siberia.     Peren. 

4.  Pyrenaica.     Pyrenees,  Russia.     Peretju 

5.  Meleagris.    £n|fland,  and  other  parts  of  Ea« 
rope,  Siberia.     Peren. 

6.  Latifolia.     Peren. 

*7.  Planlaginea.  In  the  East.  (Lamarck^fngic.) 
Persoon  ranks  sp.  1.  under  the  subgenua  Ptilium. 
627.  LiuuM.  Cor.  6- pet.  campan.:  lines  loD2itu« 
dinali  nectarifera.  Caps,  valvulis  pSo  f^wfJlM^ 
connexis. 

1.  Cordijblium.    Japan.     Peren. 

2.  Longtflorum.  Japan,  near  Nagasakiand  liGaco. 
Peren. 

S.  Candidum.  Palestine,  Syria,  Spain,  and  Swit^ 
zerland.     Peren. 

4.  Japonicum.    Japan. 

5.  Lancifoliwn.    Japan.     Peren* 

6.  BuUn/erum.   Italy,  Austria,  Siberia,  Switxer* 
land,  Fhincfort,  and  Camiola.    Peren. 

7.  Catetb€ei.    Wet  parts  of  Carolina.    Peren. 
%.  Speciosum.    Japan.     Peren. 

9.  Pomponium.     Pyrenees  and  Siberia.   '  Peren. 

10.  Chakedonicum,  Persia  and  Camiola.    Peren. 

11.  Superbum.     North  America.    Pereis. 

12.  Marlagoh.  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Sibe^ 
ria.     Peren. 

13.  Canadaise.     Canada.     Peren. 

14.  Maculaium.    Japan.     Peren. 

15.  Camschntcense.  Canada  anil^amachatka.  Per. 

16.  Philadelphicum.    Canada.     Peren. 

•  17.  Concolor.    China.     Peren. 

•  18.  Tigrinum,     China.     Peren. 

•  19.  Cnrolinianum.    Lower  Carolina.    (Michaux,) 
:t  633.  Tulifa.     Cor. ,6pet.  campan.     SiylutO. 

1.  Si^lvestris.    England,  and  other  parts  of  £o- 
rope,  Siberia.     Peren, 

2.  Suaveolais,     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

3.  Gesfioriana,    Cappadocia  and  Russia.  PereM, 

4.  Bijiora.  Desert  parts  about  the  Wolga.  Per, 

5.  Breifniana,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
*6.  Crlsiana.     In  the  East  fl  Persoon,  j^^fno/Mri 
•  7.  Clusiana.     In  Persia  ?     J  i.  p.  361. 

658.  Yucca.     Cor.  campanulato-patens.     Stylus  O- 
Caps.  3  locul. 

1.  GU/riosa,     Canada  and  Peru.     Shrub. 

2.  Ahifolia,     Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz.    Shrvi* 

3.  Draconis.    America.     Shrub. 

4.  Filamentosa,     Virginia.     Shrub. 

-634.  Ai^duca.     Cor,  6-pet.  interionbus  conniventi- 
bus,  exterioribus  patulis.     Stylus  triqueteri 
1.  Ahissinia.  8.  Caudata. 

j2.  Major.  9*  Selosa. 

3.  Flaccida.  10.  Aurea. 

•4.  Minor.  11.  Abyssinica. 

5.  Viridiflora.  12.  Fragrans.. 

6.  Coarctata,  13.  Fiscosa. 

7.  FastiguUa.  14.  Spiralis. 

AH  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
except  species  1 L  from  Abyiaiiua  I 
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Sect.  V.    Flowers  InampkU. 

'  664.  Orontium.  Spadix  qrlindricus  tectus  flosculis. 
Cor.  6  petal,  nudx.     Styius  0.    FoUic,  l-spermi. 
1.  Aquaticum^  Springii  and  marshy  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Canada.     Peren 
9.%ponicum.    Japan.     Peren. 
^  663.  AcoRUS.    Spadix  cylindricus,  tectus  flosculis. 
Car,  6  petal,  nudse.     Stylus.  0.     Caps,  3  locul. 

1.  Calamus,    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

2.  Gramineus.     Cultivated  in  China.  Peren, 
669.  Calamus.    Ca/.  6-phyllus.    Cor.X),  Bacca  cxr- 

rida,  l-spermay  retrorsunt  imbricata. 

1.  Rdang,  Woody  pts.  of  India  near  rivers.  Shr, 

2.  Verus,     Bankb  of  rivers  East  Indies.    Shrub, 

3.  Draco,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

4.  Niger,    >Shorcs  cf  the  East  Indies.     S/irub. 

5.  Viminalis,    Damp  woods  of  Java  and  Celebes. 
Shrub', 

6.  Rudentumt  or alhus,  Sandy  stioresE.Ind.  Shr, 

7.  Equesiris,     Amboyna.     Shrub, 

8.  Zalacca,     Wet  woods  of  Java.     Shruf>^ 
^670.  JuNcus.   Cfl/ e-nliyll.    Cor.O.    Caps,  i -locul 

1.  Acutu^,  En^'lnnd,  France,  Italy,  marshy  coasts 
of  Carniola.     Peren. 

2.  Conglomerafitj,     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Percft, 

8.  Efffisus,  Engl.  Eur.  Amer.  and  N.  HolL  Per, 

4.  Glanais,  Engl,  and  wet  parts  of  Germ.    Per, 

5.  Tnflexus,     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

6.  Arcficus,     Norway  and  Lapland,     Peren, 
7.-  FiUformis,  Engl,  and  otlier  parts  of  Eur.  Per,. 
8.  Cnpillaceus,     Brasil,  near  Monte  Video. 

ft  Grandifiorus,    Straits  of  Magellan,  also  Terrai 
del  Fuego.   •  Peren, 

10.  Ma^elUinicus,     Straits  of  Magellan. 

11.  Rmeiis,     Brasil,  near  Monte. Video. 

12.  Trifi'lns.  Eugl.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren, 

13.  Squarrosus,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

14.  CapUaius,     Gravelly  and  wet  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Spain.     Ann, 

15.  Capetisis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Punciorius,     Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

17.  No^Josus,     North  America.     Peren^ 

18.  ArtienlatuSf  or  aquaticus,    England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.     Peren, 

19.  Si/lcaficus,  Errgl.  aud  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

20.  Suhverticillaiust,    Eur.  and  N.  America.    Per, 

21.  Tenageja,     Germany  and  France.     Ann, 

22.  Bulbosus.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 

23.  Tenuis,     North  America.     Peren, 

24.  Bu/bnins,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann, 

25.  Cephoiotes,     Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Stjgius,     Sweden.     Peren, 

27.  JacqUini,    Mount  Schnecberg  in  Austria  and 
mountains  of  Switzerland.     Peren, 

28.  Biglumis,     England  and  Lapland.     Peren, 

29.  Trigl'iinis,    England  and  Lapland.     Peren,  . 

30.  Pilosu^,    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Per, 
S\,  Maximus,    Mountains  of  Gt^rmaiiy,  Bohemia, 

Carinthia,  SwitZL-rl.  Fran,  and  Denmark.  Per, 
82.  Spadiceus.  Mts.  of  Switzerl.  and  Dauph.  Per. 
S3,  Luteu^.  Mts.ofSwitz.  Savoy,  and  Fran.  Prr, 
84t,  Pnrvifiorus,    Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren, 

35.  Serratus,     Caj>e  of  Good  H<ipe. 

36.  Albidus,    Germaiw  and  Switzerland.    Peren. 
87.  Niveus.  Alps  of  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Rhac- 

tia,  and  Moutpellier.   Ptreh.. 


81^  Campesifis,  Engl,  and  other  pts.'of  Eur.  P^. 

39.  Sudeticus,    Mountains  of  Silesia.     Peren, 

40.  Spicatus,    England  and  Lapland.     Peren, 
♦41.  MariUmus,   £&tain  and  New  Holland.   Per, 

•  42.  Lavipocarptis,  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren, 
*43.  Obhisijlorus,  Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peretu 

•  44.  Aiutifiorus,    Britain  and  N.  Holland.  Peren,. 
•45.  Uliginosus,     England.     Peren. 

•46.  Casianeus,     Scotland.     Peren, 
•47.  FoAieri,     England.     Peren, 

•  48.  PigtWtt*.  Coasts  of  Barbarv.   {Dcsfont,} 
•49   Seiacrm,  Pennsylvania.  Peren,  (RostoclcJ 
•50.  Cynwsus,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ( Lamorcit. ) 

•  51.  Pygnueus,     France.     ( ThuUL) 

•  52.  margi'iatus,   Pennsylvania.     {Rostock,) 

•  53.  Alpinus,   Mountains  of  Switzerhind  and  Dau« 

phiny.    ( Villars,) 

•  54.  Acunnnahts,    Lower  Corolina.     1  Michaux, 

•  55,  Aristntns,  Georgia  and  Carolina.  J  FL  Amer. 

•  5(y,  Mn/ti/wrus,  Marshes  of  Barbary..!  rvp-fUn^ 

•  51,  Folios  us.    Marshes  of  Algiers.       \  pt  jti 

•  58,  Triceps,    Siberia.  J 
•59.  Gfaf)/atus,    Mountains  of  Salzburgh. 

*60.  Peitijhrmis,  Dauphinyand  Picdmt.  {Villars,) 

•  61 .  Congest  us,  _  France.    j(  ThuilL  ) 


Class  Vr 
Henndria. 


France. 


(tfiuilL) 

*6b,  Pri^maiocarpus,, 

Ptcbeins, 

Gracilis, 

Revolutus, 


•69. 
•70. 
*71. 


•  62.  Efcctus, 

•  6X  Pallidus, 
•64.  Vnginatus, 

•  65.  Pduci/lorus, 

•  66,  Piart/iorus, 
.  y7.  Holoschcsnus, 

Willdenow  has  made  Sp.  41  a  variety  of  Sp.  1, 
and  ^p.  45  a  variety  ot  Sp.  20.  See  Smith,  P/oiyi 
Brit,  i.  375,#&c.  and  Engl,  Botany^  2143.  ' 
Sp.  6*6 — 71  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island.     See  Brown's  ProdromuSf  p.  258 • 
668.  Thrinaa.   Cat,  6-dent.    Cor,  0,  Stig,  iufundi- 
bulif.  obliquum.   £acc<i  1-spcrma. 

1.  Parvtfhra,     Dry  coasts  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola.     Shrub, 
%  691.  Peplis.  Perianth,  carapan.:  ore  12-(ido.  Pet^ 
6,  calyci  iuserta.     Caps,  2-locul. 

1.  Poriula,  England  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann* 
2,.  Indica,     East  Indies.. 


Sect.  VI.    Grasses, 

693.  Bambusa  ; .  Bambos,  Rersoon  ;   or  Bambus, 
Humboldt,      Squamas   tres    spiculaa    subquiuque- 

'  floras  tegentes.  Cal,0,  Cor.  gluma  2- valvis.  Stylus 
2-fidu8.    Sem,  1. 

1.  Arundinacea,    East  and  West  Indies.'  Shrub. 

2.  Verticillata,     India.     Shrub, 

•  3.  Guadua,  Warm  parts  of  Ame-" 

rica.  Shrub, 

•  4.  Latifolia,  Shady  and  wet  woods  j 

of  the  river  Cassiquiare. 
692.  Gahnia.     Cal,  gluma  1-valvis  2-^ 
gluma  2-valvis.    iS/v^  dichotomns. 

1.  Procera,     Hifis  of  New  Zealand. 

2.  Schaenoides,     Island  of  Otaheite. 

•  S.  Psittarorfm,     Van  Diemen's  Island. 

•  4.  Lcucocarpa,    New  Holland. 

•  5.  Erythrocarpa,  New  South  Wales. 

•  6.  Melanocarpa,     New  Holland  and  Van 

men's  Island.     (Stom.  8.)   ' 

694.  Ehruarta.   CoL  gluma  2-valvit  abbreviata  wi- 


Humboldt, 
Plant, 
Equinoct, 

J-flora.     Cur, 
Sem,  1. 


Die- 
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euwvi. 

HeuBdrii. 


VIL  EotfrRBPHV&  Cbr.  6-pait. :  petilis  8  interi- 
oribuB  fimbriatiB.  Caps,  baccata,  S-locul.  S-valvif, 
polysperma.     (R.  Browiii  Prodromus^  p.  281.) 

1.  Lalifolhts,    Shrub,        %  AnguMiifolius,  Shr. 
Both  from  New  Holland. 

VIII.  DiANELLA.  Cor.  6-peC.  patens.  FiL  apice 
incrassata.    Dacca  3-locul.  polysperma.    (Jussieu.) 

tte^  J  Holland. 

See  Brown't  Prodrmms,  p.  279,  280. 

IX.  Ophiopogon.  Cor.  semisupera,  perdsteni.  Anth. 
sessiles.     5'/rg.  tinaplex.    Bacca  lapenmu    (A>r.) 

l^Japonicui,    Japan.     Peren. 
This  species  is  the  Ctrnvaflona/nponccaof  Willde- 
now.     See  Ker  in  Bot.  Mag.  1063. 

X.  Tritoma.  Cor.  Ipet.  6-denL  Stam.  recepta- 
cnlo  inserta,  ezserta :  alterna  longiora.  Capt.  8* 
locul.  polyspenna.     (Ker.) 

1.  Uvaria.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 

2.  Media.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pereit. 

3.  Pmnila.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

Sp.  I  and  8  are  given  by  WiUdenow  under  the 
same  name  in  the  genus  Vcltheimia.    See  Ker 
in  Bo/.  Jira;^.  744. 
XL  FuRCRCBA.     Cor.  iupera,  6-pet.  patnla.     JFt/« 

corolla  breviora,  infeme  obovata ;  supeme  iubuhta. 

Styf.  triquetcr,  basi  incrassatas.     {Venienaf.) 

1.  Giganiea.     South  America.     Shrub.' 

2.  TuberoM.     America.     Shrub. 

op.  L  is  the  Aeavejheiidaf  and  Sp.  2.  the  A.  tube' 
rasa  of  Willd.  See  Venittmi.  in  UsteriU  AnnaL 
der  Bfflan,  xix.  p.  54.  Persoon  ranks  this  as  a 
subgenus  to  Agave. 

XII.  DoHYAVTHEsi.  CoT.  supera,  6-part.  JPi7.  cor. 
breviora.     Anth.  erectae.     {Correa.) 

1.  Excelsa.     New  South  Wales.     Shrub. 
See  Cornea  in  J  Ann.  Trans,  vi.  p.  218.  t.  28  and 
2>;  and  Brown's  Prodromus^  p.  298. 

XIII.  GuzMANNiA.  Cdl.  infeni8»  8-part.:  laciniis 
convolutis.  Pet.  3»  in  tubum  convoluta.  Anth. 
in  cylindrum  coalits.  -Cnpe.  84ocul.  8-valv.  San. 
numerosa,  oblonga,  nuda.     (Perecon.) 

1.  Trivf^r.r.  Mts.of  Peru.  Per.  (F/.  Per.  iii.  39.) 

XIV.  iEciiMEA.  Cat.  inferior  (aut  squama  germen 
amplectcnK)  1-phylL  cyathiformis,  subtrifidus  :  su- 
perior 3  part,  coriaceo-scariosus :  laciniis  margi no 
convolutis.  Pet.  3.  Sqaanue  2,  ad  basin  singuli 
petali.  Cap*.  3-Jocu1.  :;-valv.  Sent,  obuvata,  pulpa 
anclli  nidulantia.     (Per$oon.) 

\^  Panicntata.  Groves  of  the  Andes.   {Ft.  Per.) 
X\'.  Phalaxl.ium.     Cor,  6  pt-t.  patens.    Fit.  nuda 
aeu  gl-^bra.     Crps.  ovata.     Sent,  angulata.     Bad. 
pier umque  fibrubsr  aut  fissciculatx.  Foi.  pUna.  Flor. 
in  piunmis  albi  aut  purpurascentes.     (Ptrrsoon.) 
1.  n-.^tom.   CaroKna.  "1  y^^  p„j^ 

FuHtstahtm.  •  I  jr.„„, ,   jj„,  , 

7?..   ;«/..■».   CBFeofG.H.K":^^-^'-'- 
((riiore.  J  ^   "     ' 

Cr'tKeHm.    Wet  vroods  of  <5eorgia.    {Mich,) 
Sulp/iurenm.    Hot  springs  in  Hungary.    {PL 
Hu'^.r.  p.  89.) 

Cnf^<-.H'v.     Cbilu  ')  Set  Flor, 

>Peruv. 
67. 


2. 

•J. 
1. 

6. 


i*.  Cutrrfnkrm.    Antics. 

9.  /.*  crrniorhizfim.  Hills  of  Peru. 
10,  Gtaumm.    Aifdes. 
1\.  yiraiiH.     India.     {Encyc.  Boi^ 


tiiei 
Pc 
p.  I 


ui. 


This  gennt-  aha  contaioi  the  fint  8S$fedtM  of  < 
Anthericum,  p.  188.  ^ 

t  XVI.  Nartuecium.   Cor.  6-pet.  p«teii%pcraHteni.  ^ 
FiL  filifonnia»  hirsuta.     Cape,  tupeia  priiaiatica.* 
Sem.  utrinque  appendiculata.     CaL  0. 

1.  OMiifragum.  Lancashire  in  EnHud*  (Smitht 
FL  BrS.  i.  p.  9670 

XVII.  Con antubra.  uor.  mpen.  Pef .  6»  refleza. 
Anth.  in  conum  acutum  ooalitae.  Caps,  obloi^ 
8-locul.  3valv.  iSem.  pauca,  tubrotiiiida.  (PerjooR.) 

l.Bifolia.    HiUsofChUL 

2.EcheandMa.  (AtUhericum  r^exma  oi  WSAL) 
Persoon  thinks  that  this  genus  ought-  rather  to  be 
transferred  to  Sykoekebia  Monogamia. 
Xyni.  CoRDTLlNB.  Cor.  exteme.pubesccna.  FS, 
simplicia,  basi  coroL  inserts.  SHg.  sobincnaaatBin. 
Bacca  (turbinau)  l-locul.    {CammerM.) 

\.  Hendckryui.  Bourbon.  Shr.  {Petk^Thomrt.) 

2.  C^ifMug^b^.  New  HoU.  (Browo^JVod^.SSfi.) 

XIX.  Lapaoeria.  Car.  6-pet.  basi  trigona.  PA, 
3-intenora4a€iora,  subunguiculata.  AmULex^oat. 
Stig.  clavatum.  Bacca  supers,  i-locuL  polyqwm. 
Sem.  receptaculo  triplici^  per  parietca,  decunvBti 
afExa.     (FL  Per.  iii.  p.  65.) 

l.Boeea.    Woods  of  Chili;    SknA. 

XX.  Luzuriaoa.  Cor.  infen  6-pet.  PeL  %  ex* 
teriora  angustionu  Pi^  receptaculo  iaserta.  AnA. 
erectse,  sagittate.  Stig.  S-angulare.  Bmccm  8-lo- 
cul.: dissepimentum  membranacean.  Aw.  8:  !• 
passim  abortiente.    [FLPer.  liL  p*66.)    ■ 

l.Radicane.    Woods  of  ChilL     (JRbr.Ar.) 

2.  Cumosa.    New  Holland.    1  Brawn's  Prair. 

3.  Montana.  N.  South  Wales,  j      p.  282. 

XXI.  Callixene.  Cor.  6-pet.  petalis  altemia  basi 
biglandnlosis.  Fi7.  basi  latiora.  jIrM.  veiaatiles. 
*^^^g'  3-gonum.  Bacca  supera,  8-locul.  polyspenna. 
(Pereoon.) 

1.  Marginata.  {Enargea  marginata  of  WQId.) 
«  XXII.  Herreria.  Cor.  infera,  6  part.  Stig.^fp^ 
num.  Caps,  triquetro  alata,  8-locuL  S-vsuv.  val- 
vular septi ferae.  Sem.  margine  membranRceo  cincta. 
(FL  P«T.  iii.  p.  69.) 

1 .  SiiHata.     Woods  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

XX II I.  RipoooNUM.  Cor.  6*pait.  minima.  Jbdh. 
lougxy  4-gonae,  subsessiles.  Bacca  globosa»-  S« 
«perma.   Sew.  hemisphaerica.  {Forsier.) 

1.  Scandens.     Australasia. 

2.  Album..  N.  S.  Wales.  (Brown,  Prodr.  p.29S.) 

XXIV.  FloiScopa.  CSn/.3-fid.inferuspilos«s.  (Cor. 
petal.  3,  exteriora  ?)  Pet.  8,  ovata.  Caps.  S-lociil 
1  -sperm  a .     (  Lonreiro, ) 

1.  Scandcns.  Mountains  of  Cochinchina.  SknA* 

XXV.  On  CIS,  or  Oncorhiza.  CaL  S-phylLmfenu. 
Cor.  6-ii da,  campan.    Bffcca  8-locul.    {ljourmo») 

1 .  Exculmius.    Woods  of  Cochinchina. 

XXVI.  CArLOPHVLLVM.  CoL  e-phylL  Con  6-pet. 
cal.  oppositar  Anth.  loculis  mai^ne  defaisctns. 
Drupa.  1-sperma.     (Michaujc.) 

1.  Thaitictroides.    {Leontke  ThalHc.olWM.^ 

XXVII.  DiPHYLLEiA.  Co/.  3-phylL  deciduus.  Cofjg 
G-pet.  cal.  opposita.  Anth.  mcmbrana  a  basiac^V 
apiccm  solubili  dehiscentes.  .Barm  1-Ioc.  Sem.^^ 
2-3,  subrotunda.     (Af/cAovx,  i.  p.205.) 

1.  Cymosa.    Mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

XXVIII.  CoiTAREA.  Co/.6phyl].  Cor.  magna,  ia- 
fundibulif.  6-fida,  tubo  incunro  ventricoto.  FiL 
tubi  basi  inserta.     SHg.  sulcatum.     Oq».  inien 

.  2«loc«  2-valv.  polyspenna.    Sewu  inbricRta*  nnw 


BOTAKY. 


nH 


gtnt  tneirfbftfwcfd*    ^jnbr.  B«f  btbracteati  inter- 
dum  7-andn. )     (AMh. J 

1  *  Spcciosa  ( Porlhmha  Hexandra  of  Willd. ) 

XXIX.  8TEVENSIA.  CW.  bi  lid  lis,  deciduus.  Cor, 
tubulosft :  Umbo  piano  (>-7-fido.  Anth,  ((5-7)  in 
oor.  fini<?c  $esdl«.  Gip*.  2-loc.  poljBprmia,  apicc 
quadnffinam  dt-hiBcens.  (Pokeau,  ^ww,  Mtw.  c.  2L) 

L  Bust  folia,     Dominica.     Skruk 

XXX.  Floehkia.  Ch/.  3  phyll.  Cor.  S-pet,  *%/. 
f  fid.  Viric.  dicoccus.  (Willd.  ilc*.  Soc.  l/uL 
Ber.m.}  901,) 

^  \.  Lacustris.    Laket  of  Pfrnnsylvafiis* 

XXXI.  Dasvpogou*  Perianth,  duplex;  extehu9 
fubulosum,  trilidum  ;  interins  triphyllum,  foltolis 
•eroipetalotdeis  cocKleariformibus*  Stam,  6,  imo  pe- 
mnthio  inscrta.  FU.  juxta  apiccm  incrassita.  Anth^ 
^cnatilea,  Omr,  I-loc.  3-5ptrmuni :  oviiijs  erectls* 
JSfvi*  subulatua,  Stig.  I.  Utric*  l^fipertnui,  tubo 
indurato  pcrianthii  exterioris  incluBiw.  (R.Brown, 
Prodromtts,  p.  263,') 

1.  BrvmMfoliujf,     New  Holland.     Shruh* 

XXXI I.  Calecta»ia.  Perianth,  inferutn,  tubulo- 
sumt  tiypocratcrif.  limbo  petaloideoi  6-part.  Stam, 
6f  fauci  ittserta.  Anlh,  connivcnttnt  lineartrs,  basi 
iDBeKac.  Omr*  I  -loc.  S-aperm. :  otuUs  erectie. 
SiyL  filiformis.  Siig,  simplex.  Utric,  l-»pcrnnig» 
ttiDo  tndnrato  perianthii  incluatii,  ( R»  Brown^  Id,) 

1.  Cmtnea*    Nrw  Holland*     Shndf, 
ZXXIir  LivivToNA-     Flor,  liermaph.     Perianth, 
diipJeXt  utrumque  S^art.    Stam,  6,  (ilamentis  dis* 
tioctii  infrm  dilatis*    Ovarm  tria,  intus  coharrtotia ; 
£/y/i  connati*    6Via-,  mdivibum.    B'acc^  (1 -matures- 
crns,)  1  -sperma.    Albumen  cavitate  venirali,     £ot- 
Ityo  donalis.     (R.  Brown,  Id,  p.  267* ) 
1.  Inermii,     New  HolUnd, 
3,  Humilis,     New  Holland. 
XXXIV,  AxE|LE3iA.     Perianth.  6-part.  inaequale  : 
foliola  3  ejcteriora  calyclna,  persisfentia  :  interiora 
petaloidese  decidua.     Stam,  6.     Antk,  3    ( v,  2-4 ) 
ilittimiles  vix  poUinjferaf .  Inxolucr,  0,  (  R.  Brown, 
/rf,  p.  270). 

1.  Biftora,  6.  Crispata, 

2r  Siliculosa,  7.  Graminea^ 

S-  Acuminata,  8.  Affinis, 

4w  JL«.wi.  9.  Aui/tericoidet, 

6,  MacrophifUa.  10.  Gigantea^ 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
This  genua  contains  also  Sp.  9|    10,  and   13  of 
Cemifwc/ifui,  p«  96. 

XXXV.  Cartonema.     Perianth,  6-part.  inscquale, 

persistent ;  foliola  3  exteriora  calycina  ;  interiora 

petaloidea,  nainora.    Stam,  6,  xqualia,  persiatentia. 

riL  imberbia  (nunc  scabriuscula).    Anth,  basi  in- 

sertx*  oblo..^^.    Sti/L  p^rsistens.    51ft^.  barbatum. 

dtps,  penanthio  brevior,  S-loc*  S-valvis  medio  sep- 

tiferis,  Sfm,iuhhm^,EmbrtfodoTbd}h  (/^.p.271.) 

1.  Spicatttm,     New  H<illand.     Peren, 

XXXVr   BuRCHAHDJA.     Perianth,  6-pbylL   peta-- 

loideum,  Rtrllalo  patens  aequale  :  imguibus  foveola 

nrctaafera:  deciduum.   Stam,  6  basi  foliolorum  in* 

tent.      Anth*  peltatast   poaticx.      Ovar,  S-gon, ; 

loculit   do^lice   sene    polyspermis.      Stt^L    3*part. 

Siis'-  acuta.      Cap^,  tripartib*  aegmenii*  navicula- 

ribtis,i 'tu*dcht5centibus,poly5permi8.  (Id,  p,  272.) 

I.  UmheUata.     New  South  Wales. 

XXXVli.    S(  H£LHAVMERA<      Perianth,   6phyll, 

petaloidtum,   campan^  aequale,   deciduum  ;  foliola 

mguicuhUi  se»tiTatioae  i&voluta.     Stam.  acgrc* 


gantis.    Stem.  6,  fcasi  folioIortiTn  tnserti.     Anth,    Ctan  Vt. 
poBticac.  OcQK  34oc.  loculis  polyspermia  St^L  1.  He»andfi«. 
Stig,  3,  ncurva.     Caps,  3-loc.  3-vale»  medio  sep-  *     ^ 
tiicn?.     Hem,  aonulla,  ventricosa*     {Id,  p.  273). 

1.  Vndulaia,     New  South  Wale«.     Perem 

2.  Mulitjara,     New  Holland.     Peren, 
This  genus  is  nearest  in  a&iity  to  Uvularia* 

XXXVIII.  CHtoROPHYTUM.  Perww/A.  6-part.  pa- 
tens,  trquale,  pereisttrns.  Stam:  6.  FiL  filiformia^ 
glabra.  Orar.  loc  nils  poly  aptr  mis.  Sti^L  filifor-' 
mis.  Stig,  1 .  Capi,  alte  triloba,  lobis  compressis, 
venosis,  3-locul-  3-vaW*  Scm,  pauca,  cornpreaet  Dm- 
bilico  nudo.   (  Ker,  and  R.  Bmwn,  Prodr,  p.  276.) 

1 .  IjLXMm,     New  Holland, 
This  genus  contains  also  the  Anthericnm  elatum  of 

the  IL^rt*  Kem,  and  an  undescnbed  species  from 
the  Cape. 

XXXIX.  C^w&iA.  Perianth,  6-part.,  patens,  lequale, 
deciduum,  St4im,iy,  i'i7*  tmberbia,  utrinqueanguB- 
taia*     Anth,  basi  cmarginatac  insertse,    tJvar,  33oc. 

*  loculis  dispcrmit.  St4/L  filtformis.  ^^g'  1.  Caps, 
Vix  valvrata :  apice  toroiK>-}obata  v.  cbvata.  Setn* 
veutricosa,  umbilico  slrophiolato.  (R.  Brown, 
Prt)dnpl,) 

\,  Vittaia,  4'.  Cotymiioia, 

2.  Parvijiora,  5,  Laterijlora, 

3.  OccitientaHs, 
All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XL.  TEtconY?iE-  Perianth.  6-part.  patent,  requalc, 
deciduum.  Stam.  6.  FU,  peiiicillatim  barbata* 
Anth^  basi  cmarginalsc  insert^e.  Omr,  3-part.  c 
lobis  disprrmis,  basi  stylo  hllformi  connexis.  Stig, 
simplex.  Pericarpia  3,  clavata,  cvalvia,  l-sperma. 
(R.  Brown,  I^odr,  p.  278.) 
L  Simplex.  4.  Tenetta. 

2.  Elation  5.  Anceps, 
S,  Scabra, 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
XLi.  Stypakdra.  Perianth,  6-part.  equaU%  pa* 
tens,  deciduum,  Stam,  6.  FU,  infra  atteimata, 
cdrrata,  glabra,  supra  stuposo-barbata.  Anth,  ba* 
81  ennargrnatac  inserta;.  Ovar,  loculis  polyspermia. 
StuL  tiliformis.  Stig,  sin^plex.  Caps,  3-Joc.  3- 
vaT.  Sem,  pauca,  ovaha,  latvia  umbilico  nudo.  £w- 
hrtfo  o-ctuB.    (R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  278.) 

V.  Glatwa*  ^.  Umhellata* 

%  ImMcata*  5.  Scabia^ 

3.  CosMpitosa, 
All  from  New  Holland  an df"  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

Mr  Brown  thinks  that  this  genus  ought  perhaps 

to  be  divided. 
XLII.  Thysanotus.  Perianth,  6- part,,  patens, 
persistcns ;  fuhoiis  interioridus  latioribua,  limbo 
utnnque  color^to,  marginibus  6mbriatis  ciliis  arti- 
culatis.  Stam,  6,  (raro  3,)  imo  periantkio  inserta, 
V.  hypogyiu,  declinata.  FiV.  glabra,  brevia,  Anth. 
lincRHS  emarginaturx  baseos  insertac,  3  interiore*  sae- 
pius  elongate  reclinafse.  Ovar.  loculis  dispermis. 
^7^/.  iiliformis,  dedinatus.  Stig,  parvum.  Caps. 
S'loc.  3-valv. :  vat  via  medio  septiferis.  Sem,  h\- 
na^  ahero  crecto  altero  pendulo,  strophiolata.  (R. 
Browit,  Prodr,  p.  282.) 

1-  Tttberoms,  7.  Gracilis. 

2.  Bank  ii.  8.  Eiemgatus* 

>,  Uauerii.  9.  Junemi* 

4.  Elalior.  XO.  SparUut. 

5.  PaniculatUM^  W,  De/armii, 
6^  Isantheriis,                  12.  VoiuhUit. 
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CUmVL 
Hexandiia* 


13*  Divaricnhts* 

14.  DichiAomus, 

15,  FUxuosm. 

16.  Mefiziesii, 

17,  Falcrsonu 
All  perennial,  and 


19.  Muhifiorm^ 


Diecnen's  Island. 


from  New  Holland  and  Van 
Specii'B  18 — 21  have  only  S 

Hamma. 
XLIIL  Laxhankia.  Perianth*  6-part,  colaratum, 
bail  conn i yens,  persUtens.  StattL  6.  Ft/,  subula* 
U,  glabra,  laciniifl  inserta,  AniL  peltatee,  subio- 
tunase*  Ovar.  loculis  oligospermis.  Si^L  simplex. 
Stig,  obtusum*  C*(yi.  calyce  persistcnti  inclusa, 
3-locu1.  3-valv.,  valvis  medio  Bepuferis,  Scm,  6ub- 
bina,  peUaia,  umbilico  nudo.  Embryo  dursalis, 
urobilico  parallelus.     (  R,  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  286.) 

1,  Gracilis*     New  South  Wales,     Peren, 

2.  Mifwr,     New  Holland-     Pcren. 

^LIV.  BouvA.  Perianth,  tubulosum,  infiindibulif, 
limbo  6»part.  aequali  j  marcescens  bibractcatum. 
6'/fl/».  6,  fauci  coarctatae  inserta,  *S(y/*  filiformia. 
$/^.obtu9um.  Caps*  bracteis  persistentibus  incluaa, 
3*loc.  3'Valv.i  valvis  medio  scptiferis.  Sem.  (abor- 
tione)  pa\ica.  (R.  Browti,  Prodr,  p.  286.) 
l.AiWtf.  New  Holland,  Perm, 
2.  Sphwrocephaia*     New  Holland,     Peren. 

XLV.  Camfvnema.  Perianth,  superum  6-part. 
persisted  a.  Slnnu  filamentis  recurvis.  Sii/!i  3,  re- 
curvi.  Caps,  ii-loc,  Iripartib,  Scin,  numeroeat 
depressa«  testa  .'tpongioaa.  ( LabilU  and  R.  Brown» 
Prodr,  p*  290.) 

1.  Linearis,     Vati  Diemen's  Island. 

XLVL  Drymophila,  Perianth,  SphylL,  petaloi- 
demiit  patens,  atquale,  deciduum.  Slam,  6,  hypo- 
gyna,  Ovar,  3-ioc.,  loculis  poljsperrois.  Sit^L 
3-part.  Stig,  revoluta,  Bacca  subglobosa,  3-loc. 
polysperma,     (R.  Browni  Prodr,  p.  292.) 

1.  Cyonocnrpa,     Van  Ditmen'a  Island*    Pereru 

XLVIL  Blandfori^ia.  Perianth,  tubulosuro, 
ore  6-lobo,  marcescens.  Slam,  tubo  imposka, 
Anth.  basi  extinctoriiformi  alHxx,  Ovar,  pedicel- 
Utuin.  Sitfius  subulatus,  ^tig,  simplex.  Caps, 
prismatica  triparlib.  partialibus  angulo  interno  de- 
hiscent ibus.  Sem*  bisenata,  marginibus  suture 
inserta,  (eBta  laxa  pubescent?.  (Smithy  and  R, 
Brown,  prodr.  p,  295,) 

1.  Nohilis.     New  South  Wales.     Per  en, 

2.  Oiatidijlora.     New  South  Wale  a.     Peren, 
XLVIIL  CALoi^T£!ilMA.    Perianth,  superum,  peta- 

loideum,  infundibulif-t  Umbo  6-part.  Corona  faucis 
tubulosa,  ore  12'dentato,  dentibus  aUernis  subuta- 
tis,  antheriferis.  Antk*  versatilcs,  Ovar,  uniloc. 
^2-3-sperm.  Stt/L  filirormia.  Stfg,  obtUBum,  Bacca 
/Jphaerica,  1  '2-specma.  (  R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p*  297. ) 

1.  Albmn,     New  Holland, 

2.  Purpureum,     New  Holland. 

XLIX.  CoNOSTVLis.  Perianths  superum,  coloratum, 
campan.,  profunde  5.fid.«  regulare,  lanatum  piJis 
ramulosis^  perflistens.  Slam,  6.  Anth,  erectx, 
Ovnr,  3-loc.»  polyspcrmum.  StyL  conico-dilatatus, 
cavus.  Stig,  breve.  Capfs,  a  pice  dehiscens*  stylo 
<:avo  tripartib*  coronata.  Pheerita  centralis,  tri- 
quetra.  Sem,  numcrosa. 
300,) 

1.  Aculcaia, 

2.  Scrrulata. 
All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

Xu.  Phl£BOCaeya*     Perianth,  superumf  6-partitum, 


tmbcrbe,  persbtens.  Sfam,  basi  laciniarum  inierta* 
Anth,  4'gonae,  subsessiled.  Otwr.  unjlocuUre  !  H-  * 
sperm um.  Sti/ius  filiformis*  Stig,  simplex,  Nux  ' 
ci»rticata,  coronal  a,  monosperma,  (Prodr,  p,  30L) 
I,  Ciiiaki^  New  Htilland,  Pereti, 
LI.  Cassupa.  Cor,  tubulata,  palhde  rubra,  btpol- 
licaris,  limbo  6  part,  fauce  villosissima,  in  feme  ob- 
tii&c  6  gona,  bitpcrne  verrucosa  ;  laciniis  ovali*Un* 
ceolatia  patentibus*  FiL  6,  fauci  imposita^  bnrTit* 
Bima ;  anther^c  lib  mentis  duplo  lota  git*  ret,  oblongar» 
incumbentes,  viDis  faucis  immer»ac  2-loc,  Owrr. 
spKncricum.  Stt/L  1,  fere  longitudine  cor.'^iiclusui, 
Stig,  2'fid.  Bac,  8  linearis,  longa,  spliacrica*  Lim- 
bo calycis  corortJta,  2'loc*,  polysperma.  lf^T/4, 
in  angulo  tnteriori  singuli  loculamenti  convexuou 
Sem.  minuta,  angular  a,  numerosissima.  (Hum- 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  PI  Fquin,  p,  43.) 

1.  Verrucom,    Shady  Woods  of  the  Rio  Negro 
near  Cassupo.     A  tree  30  feet  tugb. 


(R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p. 


3.  Setigcra. 

4.  Breviscapa. 


Teioynia. 


Capt,% 


J  LI  I.  ToFiELDTA.    CaL  3-fid,    Cor,  6-pet. 
basi  junctae,  polyspermae.     (SmitJi*) 

1,  Palmtris,     Britain.     Pcrcn, 

2,  Puhent,     North  America.     Percn. 

5.  Pusilla,   At  theLakeMistasims.! 

4.  Giutinosa,    At  the  Lake  Mistas*  >  Michatt^ 
sins.  J 

6.  Fakata.    Andes.     [Ft.  Per,) 

Sec  Smith,  Fl,  ^rit,p,  397.   Specie*  I.  is  the  1/r- 

lonias  borealis  of  Willd. 
LIII.  Ohnithoglossum.     Col*  0.    Pet,  6,  sessilea, 
persistentia.      Stam.  receptaculo  inserta,  decidua. 
Styli  decidui.    Caps*  3-locuL  polyspcrma.    (Saiit* 
iurtf, ) 

1,  Firide, ,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Perefu 
Sec  Salisbury's  Faradis*  Lond,  p,  54.     This  tpe* 

ciea  is  the  Melanihinm  viride  of  Willdenow, 
LIV.  Anouillaria.  Perianth,  6-phyllum,  p«ftalja- 
deum,  unguiculatum,  atellato-patens,  xquale,  de- 
ciduum, Stam,  6  basi  fobolorum  inserta.  Anth* 
p08tic32.  OtYir.  3-Ioc.  polyspermum.  StyL  3» 
Stig,  acuta.  Caps,  nuda,  3-loc,  3'valv.  medio  sep* 
tiferis.  Sein.  numcrosa,  subglobosa.  (R*  BrowOg^ 
Prodr.  p.  273.) 

i,  Dioim.  2.  Bigianduhsa, 

3,  Vntfiora.  ^  .. 

4,  Indica.     (Melanthnm  Indieum  of  LtinnJ) 
LV*  ZiGADENUS.      Cor.  6-phylU   patens  :   laciniS 

supra  basin  angustatum  bi gland ulo sis.  Stam, ; 
contact um  ovarii  inserta,  i$^^^,  3,  contigui.  Capiy 
membranacea,  3 Joe.  Sem,  plurima,  aptera.  (ifcff* 
chanx,) 

1.  Giaherrimns,     Lower  Carolina* 
LVL  Meiiendera.     Spatha.    Cor.  campan,  6-part, 
AntK  rectae,  sagittalu!*      Caps,  3,  basi  conoexseitJ 
latere  interiore  debiscentes.     (Ramond,  BulL  SocX 
Philom,) 

1.  Bulbocodium,    Pyrenees  and  Barbary«    {Du* 
font,) 
LVIL  Xerophyllum,    Car,  rotatau    Fit  bad  conp»_ 
tigua.     Stig,  3,  revohita,  basi  subconnata* 
subglobosa,  aptce  triplici  rima  dehiscens,  34oc/ 
sperm  a.     (Mtchaujc, ) 

1,  SetiJoHum.     Pennsylvania* 
LVIIL  NoLiNKA*    C«r,  6-part.  patens.     SitfLhre* 


botany; 


U0p9,  n-gmiff,'  mm^ftna^ea^  34ac.  dis- 
entis  bipartibiiSbuft  dehiAccns.    Sem»  Bolitaria, 
hinc  convexo'iticarva,     {Michaux.) 
K   Geotgiana*     Georgia. 
XIX-  Sabal.     Fhr.  hermaph.     Sfxitfia?  partialet. 
-  Fii.  libera,  baai  incrassata.    Bacca  (Drupa?)  1-3- 
•perma  (per  abortum),     Setn.  osfteum.     Embrtfo 
latenilis.     ( Guernstnt . ) 

i.  Minor  teu  Adansoni.    North  America. '  {Mi- 
chaux,) 
LX.  Hyt>ROGET0K'.     Scaptt4  radical  is.     Cor,  3-pet. 
^Fih  ba»i  dilatata.     Pisiiila  3,  bimplicia.     Caps^  3, 
meifibraDaceac,  2-npcTmx,     Sem.  parieti  caps,  ad- 
Aaca. 

1.  Fcneslralis.     Madggaacar.     (PenoonJ) 


HtXAO^^IA* 

XiXL  Otteua*    Spatha  l-pbylla,  5-alata,    Cal  BU- 


Hciaudria* 


pcruB,  S-part.    CS{>f,  S-pet    Bacca  lOJoc.  poly-  .CliiiVT. 
apenna. 

1.  AUimoidii,  {Dama$omumIndi<mmoiWi\\A.) 
Sec  PerBoon'a  Synopsis^  p.  400. 

POLVOTKIA. 

LXII,  AcTiKocARPUS.  Perianth,  6*p3rtit.  fbliok  $ 
exteriora  lard i us  decidua  :  3  interiora  pctaloidea^ 
Slam*  6.  Ovaria  6-B,  baii  connatat  disperma. 
Capr,  basi  connata!,  »upra  Btellatsc.  ( R.  Browne 
Prodr.  p.  342.) 

1.  Minor,     New  South  Wales, 

LXIIL  Anopterus.  CW.  6-fidufi,  persiatens.  Cor* 
6-fida,  tubo  brevi&«imo,  Siig*  bifid um.  Caps* 
unilocularisj  bivalvis,  polysperma.  Sein,  valvarum 
marginibus  affix  a »  pendulai  apice  alata.  Embryo 
mitiutus,  subgloboeusy  albumine  camoso  incluau$i 
Radicula  lupera*  ( Laitili  and  Brown, Prodr,  4<57.) 
I.  Gliiiuiulojfa.    Van  Dicmen's  Island.    ShruL 


REMABKS  ON  THE  CLASS  HEXANDRIA. 


Persoon  ranks  the  genu*  Aponooeton  under  this 
elasi  5  but  we  have^  after  Willdenow^  given  it  under 
DoDECANDRiA.  The  same  author  has  transferred 
Clcome  from  Tetradynamia  to  Hexanbrja. 

The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
in  this  class  j  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
ftpecies  of  wliich  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOGYKIA. 

Some  species  of  Guettardai  Genistaj  Tectona ^ran* 


its,  Amyris  Zeylamca.  Limonia  tri/aUatn.  Ly'- 
thrum  linearc,  parsansiat  hys&Ofplfalia,  Cassia  ^/iiJio 
dulosa,  Trientalis  Europen,  Some  species  of  Poly- 
gonum and  Laurus,  Dodonsea  viscosa.  Bocconia 
Jmtescais,  Mimusops  kexandra,  Chlora  impeHo* 
liaia,  Gaura  trtpetala*  Portlandla  heiandra,  1}U 
mocarpus  liUc/ii,     Fumaria  cucuUaria, 


DiovunA. 

Leersia  kexandra,     Xytophylla  Jatifalia^ 
tia  d^ffhrmis^     Velezia  rigida^ 


Swtr- 


CLASS  VIL    HEPTANDRIA. 


Order  I.    Mokogvnia. 


'  Sect.  L     Flowers  Complete, 

J  ?12.  Trientalis.     CaL  7»phyll     C(^,  7-part.  x- 
^  qualis,  plana.     Bacca  exsucca* 

1.  EuropctOm     Scotland,   Englandp   and   other 
parts  of  Europe.     Ptreti, 
715.  DtsANDRA.     CaL  sub'7-part.     Con  rotata,  7- 
part.     Caps,  2-loctjl.  polysperma. 

L  Prostrata,     Island  of  Madeira.     Peren. 
717.  JEscvLVS,     CaL  1-phyfl.  4  scu  5*dcnt.  ventri- 
COSU9.     Cor,  4f  seu  5- pet.  iasequaliter  colorata,  ca- 
lyci  inserta,     Cap^x,  S  locnl, 

I,  Hippocastamtm,     North  of  Asia;  brought 

into  Europe  in  1 550,     ShruL 
±  PaviU.     Carolina,  Florida,  and  Brasik     Shr, 
3,  FA>t*2,  or  Lufea,     North  Carolina.     Shrtd, 
*  4.  ParviJIora,  or  Macrostackys,     Carolina  and 

Florida.     ShtuL     ( Michaux,) 
Persoon  ranks  Species  2,  3,  4,  under  the  subgenus 
pAVia.    Cor,  4-pet,  connivente.    Caps,  l^vibus. 
Synopsis,  p,  403. 
yiBs  PcxitocAmYa.    Col,  5  fid.    Cor,  S  pet,    Stam. 


14t  quorum   7  stcrib'a.     Drupa  carnosa  fibrosa*  CtissVIL 
Ntix  2'locaU  locuhi  1 -sperm,  Hcpua- 

i,  Montana,     Woods  of  Guinea.     SkruL  ^"^ 

2.  Camprstris.     Guiana,     ^/iru^.  ^"^^^     '' 

716.  Pancovia*  CaL  campan.  4-part,  Pei,  4w  un- 
guicukta  pitcato-cnspa  dentata  cucullala.  Stam, 
ad&cendentia  calyce  longiora. 

1,  Bijuga„     Guinea.     Shmhhi^, 
719.  JoNEsiA.    Col.  '2-phylU     Cor,  ittfundibulif.  lu- 
bo  clauso  carnoso»  limbo  4-lido.  A^er^  annulua  fau* 
ci  tubi  corolla  insert  us  staminiferus.     Ocrtn,  pcdi- 
cellatum.     Legumen  acinaciix^rme  4  8  spennum, 

1.  Pinnata,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 


Sect,  II.     Plowers  Incomplete, 

714.  PisoNfA»  or  Calpidia,     CaL  campan.  5-fid. 
Cor,  0,     Bacca  1  -loc.  1  spcrma. 

1-  Acutmia,     South  America.     Shruh, 

2.  Suhcordaia,    Antigua,  St  Christophers,  and 
tSt  Bart  hole  mew.     Shrub, 

3.  Nigricanji,    Mts.  of  Jamaica  and  Spain.    Shn 

4.  Coccinea,     Hispantola. 

5.  Mitis,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

•  6.  Grandis,    New  Holland*    Shrub. 


800 


BOTANY. 


•2L  Virgata, 

•  22.  Glatwa* 
•23.  Hi/Mda. 

•  24.  PuslUa. 


ri»ss  VllI,       •  5.  Tripdahi.     Mexico,     ( CavaniUes. )  j 
o.timdria.  750^  CE.voTKEnA.     CaL  4-6d.  tubulosua.     P^f.  4. 
Caps,  4-loc.  4-valv,  c^lindnca,  iiifera,     Sem,  nuda, 

1.  Bicfuiis,     Virginia.     Bien^ 

2.  Grandifiora,  or  Suavtolem,    North  America* 

S.  Parviflora.  North  America, 

4.  Muricala,     Canada.     Ann,  BUn* 

5.  Lfinf^i flora,     Buenos  Ayres.     Ann,  Bien, 

6.  MolhsHtna*     Buenos  Ap-tfS.     j4/)n. 

7.  Nociurna*    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     j4^/i. 

8.  Filiom.     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

9.  Odorata.  River  Champion  in  Patagonia.  Per, 
10.  Sinuafa*     Virginia-     /Inw. 
l\,  Tetroptera.    Sotoluca  New  Spain.     Peren* 

12.  Frufinoaa,     Virginia.     Pcrcn, 

13.  Pnmila,     North  America.     Pertm, 

14.  Rosea,     Peru.     Perr^. 

15.  Purpurea*     North  America*     j^wi, 

•  16.  Prostrttla.     Among  crops  in  Peru, 

•  17.  Teneiht,     Plains  of  Chili.  1  Sec  Flon 

•  18.  TcnmfoHa,     Peru.  >  Ftfrntf.  p. 
•19.  Dnttata,     Peru.                  3  79. 
<»20.  AcaulU.     Chili.     B/i!n.     TCuvaniihs,) 

Peru.     (F/or.  Arm%) 
Woods  of  North  Amer. 

Upper  Carolina. 
About  the  Lake  Mlstasdns. 
•^^.  Chrt/saniha.  From  Quebec  to  Hudson'*  Bay. 

•  26.  Lifiearis,     Upper  Carolina, 
See  Michaux,  FUfr.  Amcr.  i.  p.  224. 

•  27.  Subulain,     Fields  of  Chili.     (  FL  Per,) 
•28   Uttdiilaia,     South    America,    Port    l>csire. 

{HorL  AVf^.  ii.  342.) 
735.  ViTMANNfA.     Cal,   4-fid.    Cor,   4*pet.    Ned, 
squama  ad  basin  filamcntorum,     Ntix  scmilunata 
coifipressa  monosperma.    ^ 

1,  ElUptica*     East  Indies.     Shruh, 
729.    R  HEX  I  A.     CaL   5-fid.  PeL  4,   calyci   insert  a. 
Atdlu  declinatae.  Caps,  4-loc,  intra  venlrem  calycis. 

1.  Firglnica,     Virginia.     Per  en, 

2.  Marinna,    Maryland*     Pcrcn, 

3.  Trichotoma,     Surinam.     Skrtid. 
^.  Bivalvis,     Meadows  of  Guiana,     Ann» 
3,  Trivalvis,     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Ann, 
6*  Ju$sia^id€\,     Surinam.     Shrub, 
7.  Hupericoides,  Wet  meadows  of  Cayenne.  Ann, 
S.  Glutiftosa,     New  Granada.     Shrub, 
9.  Achanihera.     Jamaica. 

10.  Glomerata,     Surinam. 

11.  Longtfolia,     Sou t!i  America, 
\2.  Aspera,     Dry  parts  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 
13*  Inconstqns,    St  Christophers  and  Mt*  Serrat. 

Shrub, 

14.  Lal'ifoUn,     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

15.  Vilioia,     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

16.  Aquatica,     Cayenne,  Surinami  Jamaicai  and 
Dominica. 

17.  Uni flora.     Cayenne.    Shrub, 

•  18.  Pttiotata,     Carolina.      (  Walter,) 
^19,  Ciliata,    Lower  Carolina.  7   rr.t^., 
•20.  Luica,     Florida  and  Georgia.  J 

•  fel .  Afifauits.     Carolina.     (JValter, ) 

•  22.  GluUllus,     Woods  of  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
(J^Jichaiix.) 

^  23.  Hnimptatcrvif,  Mountains  of  Peru.  Shr, 

•  24.  llosivarinifolia.  Mountains  of  Peru. 

•  25-  LMicscem.  Mouniaias  of  Peru.     Shrubs 


^  26.  Dicrannnthera,  Woods  of  Peru, 

♦  27.  Echvmia.  HiUs  of  Peru.  Shrub. 
^2B*R£Curva,    Cayenne.     (Poire/.) 

•  29.  Flcmom,     Peru. 
^  30.  Ochi/petala.  Mta.  of  Peru. 

For  Sp.  23—27,  see  FL  Per,  iii.  p.  S3. 
728.  OsBECKiA.     CaL  4>fid.  lobis  squama  dliari  m- 
tcrstinctis.     Cor,  4-pet.     Anih,  raatrat*.     dtps, 
4*loc.  calycis  lubo  truncato  cincta. 

1.  Chinensis.     China. 

2.  Zeulanica,     Ceylon. 
LamarcK  thinks  that  this  genus  is  not  suflicientl 

distinct   from  Melastoma,  and  ought  to  be 
joined  %vith  it.     Fncuc,  Bot,  p.  607. 
737.  Tetratheca,    Cat  4'fid.  inferus.   Cor,  4'prt. 

Anlh.^-XoQ.     Caps,  2'\oc,  2-valv.  valvulis  medio 

gepiifuns.     Sent,  suhbina. 
1.  Juncea.     New  Holland. 

•  2,^OppOJnf^ifolia.\  In  the  Herbarium  of  Tbibam 

•  3.  EricmftAia,     X  Persoon, 
736.  Grislea,     Caf,  4-fid.     Pei,  4,  ex  incisuns  ca- 
lycis.    FiL  longissima,  adsceodentja.     Capt.  glo- 
bosa,  9up*^ra,  lloc,  poJyspcrma. 

1,  Seamda.     Warm  parts  of  America*     Shrtth, 

2,  Tomentosa,     India  and  China.     Shrub, 
750.  KoKXREtTERiA.      CuL  5-pbylh      CoT,  4-pet. 

irregularis,     Ned,   squamae  4,  bifidae.     Caps*  3- 
loc.  loculis  2  spermis. 

1.  Paniculata.     China.     Shrub, 

•  2.  Ju^siwa,     ( In  the  Herbarium  of  Juasleu  un- 

publtflhed.) 

752.  Per50o>j]A,  or  Carapa.  CaL  4-part.  Pei. 
Ned,  cyhndricum,  8*dent.  antheras  gerens.  Ca^ 
1-loc*  4  valv.    Nuces  diEbrmes  angulatae  numeros: 

1,  GtiareoideSf  or  Guiantnsu*    Wooda  of  Giiia- 
na.     Shrub, 

•  2,  MoUuccenxijt.     Molucca  Isles.     {Lmnarch,) 

753.  Guarea.  Ctf/i  4-dent.  Prt  \u  Ned,  cylm- 
dricum,  ore  Antheras  gerens.  Caps^  4  loc.  4-valf. 
San,  solitaria. 

1 .  Trkhilwidcs.  Brasil  and  West  Indies-  Shr 
-741.  Correa.  CaL  campan.  4-denl.  Cor,  4^pct, 
petali  a  pi  CO  re  flex  is.  Caps,  4-loc.  4-vaiv.  loculis 
Lapermifl- 

1,  Alba,     New  Holiand.     Shrub. 

•ISfca      1  New  Holland.    See  LabiU.  Fey- 

•  4,  Remluia.    j'^o^'  ^c-  ^""^  Persoon,  S^nap. 
733,  Antuhorus.     CaL  4-phyll.     Pet,  4.     Caps, 

supera,  subulatai  4-loc,  4-valv.     Setn,  plurima* 
L  jyepressns.     Arabia.     Ann, 
740.  Allopuvllus.    CaL  4-phyil.  folioHs  orbicula* 
tis,  oppositis  minoribus.     Pet,  4»  calyce  minora, 
Gcrnf>  didymum*     Stig*  4-fid. 

1,  Zej^lanicus,     Ceylon.     Shrnb, 
Given  under  Ornithrophe  by  Persoon. 
739*   OnNiTHHorHE.      C<iL   4  part.      Cor,    4**p 
St^L  2-fid.     Germ,  didymum.    Bac,  2,  I-sperfn«* 

1,  I niegrijhlia,     Bourbon,     Shrub, 

2,  Serraia,     Mts.  in  the  East  Indies*     Skr^. 

3,  Cobbe.    Ceylon,     Shrub* 

4,  Comifiia,     Mta.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.    Ske^ 

5,  Occidentalism     Spain.     Shrub, 

6-  Ttigida,    Barren  parts  of  Hispaniola.    Shrv^ 

•  7.  SihmiLdeHa,{Sch7medeliaracemosaQfWil\d.y 
744.  Jambolifera.    Cat,  4-dent.    Cor,  4*pet«  iafutt^ 

dib.     FiL  plamuscula.     Stig,  simplex. 
L  Pedunculatat     India.     ShriA* 


OTANT? 


4«    Slam^  4*  pa- 
(Thc  Cyprus 


746-  Xy LOCI ni*UP*     Cct/.  i'JenUtos*     Cor,  4  pcu- 

la.      AVr//rr,    S-fttium.      Filanh    nectario  intma. 

Drupa  exsucca  magna  4  seu  5*ciliata.     A^uorx  B* 

10»  liifformcs. 

1.  Granatum.     East  Indies.     Shruff, 
75t.  XiWKKiA.     Cfl/.  4- fid.     Pet.  4,  pilosa,  rcvolu- 

tsL     Drupa  l-8pcrma, 

1.  /fmrrtcafia,     America,     Shntft* 

2,  Efliptka,     New  Caledonia,     Skrmb, 
S*  Inermut,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

76S.  LAWHONfA.     Cflr/,  4-fui    Pc/, 
rium.     Capi,  4-loc,t  polyaperma. 
d*  inmrwU*     India  and  Egypt. 
•     of  t  he  apciei  ♦  t  ^ )     SiirnL 
%  Pttrpitrca,     East  Indies.     (Sec  Persoon,  i. 
p.  4l(i,     Shrub, 

3.  Aeronychia,     New  Caledonia,     Shrubs 

4,  SptHOMa,     ladta.     Shrub* 

749,  Meljcocca.  Cfl/,  4-part,  Prf.  4t  reflexa,  in- 
fra calyecm.  Siig*  «ubpeltaium*  Dntpa  corlicosa* 
1.  Bfjifga*     South  America.     Shrttb* 

755.  AiiVRis.  CaL  4  dent.  Pel.  4,  obloi]|ra^  Slig, 
4-gonum.     Bacca  drupacea, 

1.  Poltfgama.     Chili.     Shtub. 

2.  Efnnifrra,     Carolina.     S/trvh. 

5.  '  Wood i  of  Carl hagent,     Shmb* 

4.  .  /.     America.     Shrub* 
5i  Kfitaj*     Arabia,  ^  Shmb, 

6.  GUcafktisis,     Arabia  Felix,     ShmL 

7,  Opobahamutn*     Arabia*     Shrub, 

8,  hnneaHdrn.  11.  Amhrosiaca. 
12,  Dccandra, 
is,  AUiuhm. 

Sp,  B — I S  shrubby,  and  from  ibe  woods  of  Guiana* 
14»  Tcxifera,     Carolina,     Shrub. 

East  Indies.     Shrub* 
East  Indies.     Shntb,, 
Guinea.     Shrt*b, 
u     Ceylon.     Shrvb, 
iTfi,     Jamaica.     Shmh, 
•^*  U/two.    Molucca  Isles,     [Lamurck,) 
Fertoon  ranks  Sp.  8—13  under  the  subgenus  Ici- 
CA.     Synopsis ^  L  p.  414. 
7ft4.  Melicop£,     Cfl/.  4  part.     Cor,  4-pet.     iSWl, 
glandulpc  4  dtdymi  germina  cingentes.     Caps,  4 
1 -sperm  ap, 

1.  Ttmald,     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

775,  Gnidia-  CW.  infuridib.  4-fid,  Pet.  4,  calyci 
tnserta,     AVx  subdrupacca. 

J.  Pirn  folia,  9.  Bifiora, 

2.  Radiaia,  10.  Racemosa* 

5,  Fiiameniosa,  11.  Tomentosa. 

4.  Carinata,  12,  Arsenica, 

5.  Scabra,  13,  Ir^ricafa, 

6.  Simplejf.  H.  Serkea. 

^  15.    O;.  --'""//ft. 

'.  ^  1(>.  //■  :;;/, 

o/iVi,     (  Lavm  rck, ) 

(Fkr,  Per^a\  iu  p.  412,) 
ijd  from  the  Cape»  except  species  16, 
^dbcar, 

CV?/,   4  part.  coloratu«    corollifer. 
Bnctra  infera>  44oc.  poly^perma. 

1.  .     South  America. 

2,  -  From  Chili  to  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan.    Shrub. 

S,  Escortkala.     New  Zealand*     Shrub, 
4.  Mulii04)ra,     America^ 
vdL.  lY.  FART  f. 


9,  Heierophuiia, 
10.  Gujanemts, 


23.  Proiium. 
16«  Dcntata, 
!?•  Anisata, 

18.  :^    '      .7 


r"' 


See  P/or. ' 
•►  Pentw  iii. 
p.  8G. 


•5,  .^'         **  Vci,    Pern*    Wrwi. 

•  6*  /  '•    Peru.    i^H/i. 

•  7.  ^  1  ovcs  of  Muiina.  Shrub, 

•  8,  <  j^'fl.   Groves  of  Peni* 

•  9-  Muuo^JiMia,   Bogsof  Chili.  Sftr. 

•  10.  Drrftx^nfa,     Peru. 
♦11./  Nort h  A  merica.     ( ,  / 
•12.  s     ;          ndk.     Wo^kIs  uf  Peru,  i 

•  1:3.  AW/i.     Chili,  S-Pt-nir.iii. 

•  14.  Apeiala.     Groves  of  Peru,  J  p.  89, 
754-  HRDWiaiA.     C-aL  4-dcnt.     Cor.  tubulosa  4  fi- 

da.     Cans*  uicocca  34oc,     Auces  solitaries  ^uoli- 
bet  lociilo, 

I*  Bnisamifcra,    Woody  mo un tains  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  Hispaniola,     Sftrub, 
Pcrsoon  ranks  thw  species  underlhe  genus  Bvrsgr  %. 
760,  MicHALJttA.     C-tf/,    16  part.      Ctw,  rotata  U- 
part.     Nt'ct,  8-?alve  stkminifcrum.     Cflf^jj.  8-loc, 
polyspernta. 

!•  CampamtJmdeSt  or  Sitigosa,  In  tlie  East  and 
Syria,     Bieft. 

•  2.  IjOvigafa.     Persia.     (  Vcntanat,} 

J  759.  CuLOitA,  CW.  SphyiJ.  C<^r.  1-pet,,  S-fida. 
Capjf,  l-loc,>  2'valvis»  polysperma. 

1.  Perfoiinia,     England,  Swit4cerland|  Franccj 
Spam,  Germany,  and  in  the  East.     Minn, 

2.  QuaHrijhlia .     Sout  1 1  o  f  E  u  rope. 

3.  Dot/tcandra,     Virginia. 

4.  Sesjilts,     Chili, 

5.  Imperfolmta,     Extremity  of  Italy.     Antu 

J  76*8.  Vacciniom.  Ctf/,  supcrus.  Cor.  1 -pet.  FiL 
roceptacwlo  in&erta.  Bacca  44oc.  polysperma- 
(Slam,  8-10,) 

1.  Myriilius.     England  and  other  parte  of  Eu* 
rope,     Shnib, 

2.  PalHdum,     North  America.     Skr^ 

3.  hirium,     Japa%     Shrub, 

4.  Siammcum.     North  Amenca.     Shrub. 

5.  Uligitiosttm.    Britain,  N.  of  Swedea.    Shrub. 

6.  AiLitm.     Pennsylvania,     Shrub, 

7-  Mucronatum.     North  America.     Shrub, 
8*  IHffysum.     South  Carolina.     Shrub, 
9.  Art  gust  ifbiiufif*  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
Shrub, 

10.  Cort/mbosum,     North  America.     Shrub. 

1 1 .  Bracteaium,     Japan.     Shrub. 
VL  Ciltatutn,     Japan.     Shrub. 


CUs,  VHf. 
OctMiidria. 


1:1.  Fuscatunt. 

14.  Frofidosum, 

15.  VtnHsinm. 

16.  Li^rustrinum. 


17.  Hesinasnm, 

18,  ^mix^tum. 
!9.  Virgaium, 
20,  Tenellum, 


Sp.  13^ — 20  ahruWry,  and  from  North  America. 

21.  A r€tost aphulos,  C a p p ado cia  an d  M ade i ra .  «S7; ;^, 

22.  Mendtotmie,     Blue  Mountains  in  the  South 
of  Jamaica,     Shrub. 

23.  Ctrt'um.     Island  of  Otaheite,     Shfub, 


24.  F/V/.V  id/ra, 

25.  T) 

26.  / 

27.  ^ 
•28.  .^v   ■       ''-'' 

*  29.  LiigtnoA  11711, 

•  30.  Ccespiiosum 


Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  ASVir. 

Brit,  and  other  parts  of  Eur,  *S'Ar. 

/i.     Bogs  of  N.  America,     Shrub. 

mn,  Marbhes  of  N-  America.  Shr. 

.s.     North  America.    (^Mkhaux.'} 

England  and  Denmark, 

A t  Hud&ou  * s  B^y .     ( Mkh , ) 


^  31.  Cereum,     Otaheite. 

•  32.  Dumo-yum,     North  America,     {Andrews,) 
♦33.  Gienkrum.  Pennsylv.  and  Carol,  5^r.l   w.  , 

•  34.  Arboreum,  North  Amenca.  J 

•  35,  P^/i£^«,  N.  America.    Shrub,    (FL  Sew,) 
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7,  Orumtali^.  la  the  Jja^  and  m  Spain.  Shrmh. 
B.  Cfliata.     Cape  of  Goo^  Hope.     SAno. 
9.  Vnifhra.     Ethiopia.     Shrmh. 
M).  Gramdijltyra.    Afiica.     Shmh^ 

11.  Canescens,    Morocco.     .SAmo. 

12.  Soieata,  1.5.  AithifiLouu':i, 
IS.  I>ua.  10.  Pemiasuira. 
14.  .9/ricto. 

« 17.  SafsoktfoLa, 

•  18.  Glohosn.     Cape  of  Good  Hape.    A/ru^. 

•  19-  \kalU,     P>icues3. 

•  20.  iMcfofia.     South  of  F-aacv. 
*2l.  Virgttta.     Barbary.     ^Le^TJiir.) 
•22?  Striata.     {Poiret.) 

Species  13—16  ihrjobv.   and  fron    ta;   Cipe. 

PenooQ  raaka  uocler  this  ge:::2S  specx^  i,  -l;,  cf 

Daphne. 
776.  Stellcba.     Cif/.  a    Cor.  4-dia-    &'rfi«.  bre- 
vissizBa.     .Vkr  1,  rostrata. 

1.  PoMMtrima,    Dry  bflds  of  Gertnanry  Siviczer- 
bad,  and  Itahr.     Amiu 

2.  Ckammatmti.'  Siberia.     Pk!m. 

*  S.  Aitaica.     Altaian  fl&ouctaxv*.     ^  Tku^ami, ) 

761.  Dooov^A.  Col  4^hTlL  C^r.  a  C'^7^.  5-Icc 
trialata.     Snm,  2L 

1.  J  uroM.    £att  and  West  lodM*     Skno. 
2L  Triqueim.     New  HoOand.     iSftnA. 
S.  At^matifiUisu    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Isdfa, 
amT  Jamaica.     54rii^ 

762.  VALSsmxiA.     Co/.  Span,  coloratos  patens. 
Cor.  0.  Cfl/».  baccata  4-«penna  pulpoo. 

1.  Ilkifolku     H:ipaniola  and  Cuba.     Sifrmb, 
736.  CEDRorA.     CaL  6- part.  UcmiiacoocaTt^.    C<7r. 
Ol  Gcnmeu  ?Ia::dula  cmctum. 

I.  LoHgijUia.     Woodi  of  Guiaoi.     SkrmL 

Order  11.    D:oyxia. 

783.  CoDEA.  Cal,  4-pbylI.  Cor.  4.pet.  R^or^sc.  ccm- 

iDune  inTolucratum.     /niWikt.  i-pbyU. 
1.  MoHtana.     Now  Caledonia.     5^ra4. 
7S2.  We  IN  MA  N  M  A.  (  \i!.  4-ph\  li.  Cor,  4-pi  s .  Cxr^. 
2-l6c.  birosirii. 

1.  Giahra.     Jamaica.     ^^irW. 

2.  m^iti,     Ili^h  mouQtaiiii  in  the  south  o:  Ja- 
maica.    Skruft, 

3.  To'uenh>sa.     Now  Grsnuda.     »V;r«5. 

^,  Tr-f  iiiita.     Cape  ot*  GtHxl  Hope.     5-1  rw. 
5.  B^'Ctmo  a.     New  Zealand.     Skr:*K 
G.  P<i  >  n^nora .     1  sland  of  Otahei  to,     5  *:  rat  A . 
*  7.  Trirfwxyei  ttui.  At  San  Carlos  in  Chili,  y  I'iJi .  1 
»  8.  (Muia,  *  Peru.  1  Cavain 

*9.  Pauicuittta,     Coast*  of  Chili.  J  hxm^f. 
7>4^.  M<EHRiNGiA.     CuL  4  phyll.     Pet,  4.  Cd/v.  1- 
loc.  4  valvis, 

1.  MuscC'Sa.     Alp<.     Pcrrn, 

7S0.    SCHMIEDELIA.         C«j/.      I'-phvU.        CcfcT.     4  pct. 

Germina  pedicellata,  flore  lon^iora. 

I.  RaccMOsa.     In  th;:  East  Indies,     ^rub. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Ormtroimik  by  Per- 
soon. 
781.  Gal  EM  A.     Cai  4-ndus.  Cor.  0.   Caps,  sub  ro- 
tunda, 2-Jipcrma. 

1.  Africana.     Africa.     Shrub, 

2.  Procumbtus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

7 


Ordcr  III.    Trioynia. 


V 


7S.S.  SisxATA.  C/iA  5  phyfl.  Pet.  4,  iVerf.  i-phylL 
.Sfinurff  St  longitiidiBaliter  connatz  globosaCy  ia< 
feme  in  aiam  oBembraaaceaoi  dilatatom. 

1 .  Shuiata,     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shub. 

2.  Drvarieata,  Woods  of  Jamaica.     Skntb. 
5.  Caracaaama.    Caraccas.     Skrmb. 

4.  Racemota.     Vera  Cruz.     Shrmbm 

5.  S^ectaAiiis.    America.     Shrub. 

6.  McrioBM.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

7.  Jwu^^iiWia.  Wannparta.of  Amer.    Shrwb, 
S.  Lapmiiaa.     Americi.     Shrmb. 

9.  Lmaam,     Idand  of  Santa  Cms.     Skrmb. 
I«.\  Tntermata.    America.     Shrmb. 
7S7.  pALixnnA.     CjiiL  o-phyllus.     AC  4.     Artf. 
4-phyiL  xnz^oaie.    Ca/u.  turbinata  S-^aa,  S-Ioc. 
loczuB  l-^pcrmia. 

1.  XoiMia.    America.     Shrmb. 

2.  CirnurM.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrui, 

3.  Citrrhaga^msis.     Carthagena.     Shrmb. 
4   Cariogim.    The  Caribbees.     Skrmb. 

5.  Cxranffrict.     Curagoa.     Shrmbm 

&  Air&a^ifjij;.     Barbadoes.     SAr«6. 

7.  Pol^^Oa.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shn6. 

S.  Tlofn^gona.     Cayenne.     Shrmb. 

9.  Ftjp^iiiio,    St  Christopber'f  Aoier.  Slnii* 
10.  PfAJuia.     Brasily  Jamaica»  and  St  Domingp-, 

Skrmb. 
1!.  7*'jaeafiMa.     America.     Shrmbm 

12.  Cja^/SoTB.  America  and  the  Caraccas.    Sh 

15.  Jtifomkm.     Japan.     Pertn. 

14.  Dicenj^ifiia.    America,     ^rai. 

•  15.  Me£ff^UM.  BnisiL     ^AraA.  1     Jnss.  Am^^ 

•  1^  ThaiL-tn/bim.  BrasiL  ^ifrra6.  f  jtfar.  p.S5;:^ 

•  17.  Acmtau^a.     Groves  of  Peni.1  Fbn-.  Pen     ^ 

•  1  <.  OUxnta.    Groves  of  Peru.      3  p.  99. 

•  19-  S^m^alfr.sis.     Senefl[aLl     •  ,. 
Gui^j   Jii«ieii./d 

Groyes  ofPeni.     (17.  Per.  ^ 

Guiana. 
Guiana. 


•  21,^  5f iiimvarsa. 


*  'JI.  Sm^mimmla. 

*  22-  CufiJKcrf.iia. 

*2KJiiaidto.   Guiana. 

*  23.  Rm/ewems,  Guiana. 
**J*^.  Ifi^'jttUm.  Guiana. 
*".  Cardio^permi'm.    Cat.  4.phyll.  Pet.  4.  Air 

iyX  iaeqaa!e.   Ca^.  3,  conuatZp  inflate. 


i 


Jusueu>  Id. 


+-? 


I.  Hdk'acabmwu     Indies.     Ann. 

'•2.  Hlrsettwm,    Guinea. 

:».  C^r:Mdum,     Brasil.     Ann. 

4.  Graxdifiormm.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 
701.  Pox-tA.    CW.  5-part.    Cor.  4-pet.  Cnp#. 

5-iIa:a ;  locults  1-spermis. 

I.  S^'x^iarioides,     Wo  .ids  of  Guiana.     Shr^^^ 
790,  Sapindi*.     Ck/.  4.phyU.  Pef.4,  Cap9.c$rc==^ 
sx.  ccnnatae,  Tectricosz. 

1.  Sap^naria,  Warm  parts  of  America.  Skf^^^ 

2.  l.cngirblius.     East  Indies.     Shrmb, 

5.  Sriiicsms.     Jamaica.     Sknth. 

4.  CaiirirhiiMS.     Malabar.     Shrmb. 

5.  E*itarpMatms.     East  Indies.     Shrmb. 

6.  Rkbishtasms.     East  Indies.     Shrubs 

7.  Tetraph^us.     East  Indies.     S/trmb. 
$.  RitiJus.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  J/iartscnu.    Woods  of  Guiaiuu    iSkrvi. 
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If.       10.  Fruteseens.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
*•  786.    CoccoLOBA.    CaL  5- part,  coloratus.     Car.  0. 
■^      Bucca  calycina,  1-sperma. 

1.  Uvijera.     America*     Shrub. 

9.  Australis.    New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

3.  Pubcscetu.    America.     Shrub. 

4.  Diver^ifoHa.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

5.  Flavcscens.  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

6.  Eaxoriaia.     America.     Shrub. 

7.  Nivea.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
S.  Pmiciata.     America.     Shrub. 

9.  Obtusi/olia.     Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

10.  Microsiachya.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 

11.  Emarginata.    Warm  parts  of  Amen    Shrub. 

12.  BarbadensU.     Barbadoes.     Shrub. 
IS.  Tenui/oUa.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

*  14.  Laiifpfia.     South  America.     (Encyc.  BaL) 

^785.  Polygonum.     CaL  0.    C<?r.  5-part.  calycina. 

Setn.  1 ..  anguUtum.  ( iS^/oni.  et  ^/v/i  aumero  bcerti. ) 

1.  FruUscens.     Siberia  and  Dauria.     Shrub. 

2.  Orandifiorum.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

S.  Bisiorta.  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Germany,  and  France.     Perm. 

4»  Viviparum.     Europe^     Pereu. 

5.  Virginianum.     Britain  and  Virginia.    Peren. 

&  LapaUiifoUum.    England  and  France.    Ann. 

7r  Amphibium.  England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

8.  Ocreatum.     Siberia. 

9.  Ifydrapiper.  England,  and  other  p^rts  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

10.  Filiforme.     Japan. 

'^  11.  TincUnium..    Chin*.     Bien.  ^ 

\%  Minus.  England,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France*    Ann. 

13.  Persicaria.  Engl?ind  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Ann.  . 

14.  Jncanum.  Germany,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Swit* 
zerland.     Ann. 

15.  Glalnrum.     East  Indies.  . 

16.  Barbaium.     China. 

17.  Tomenlosum.     Ceylon. 

18.  Orientale.     East  Indies.     Jnn^ 

19.  Penfiflvanicum.     Pennsylvania. 

20.  MarUimum.     Shores  of  the  Mediterrpinean, 
Virginia,  and  in  the  East.     Shrub.  . 

2i.  Aviculare^    England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    Ann. 
as.  Bellardi.     Fields  of  Piedmont.     Ann. 

23.  Sctosum.    Armenia.  .  Peren. 

24.  Erectum.     Philadelphia.     Ann. 

25.  ArticuUttum.     Canada.     AniK 

26.  Divaricatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

27.  Alpinum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Corsica.     Peren. 

528.  Undulatufn.     Stony  anfd  damp  parts  on  the 

mountains  of  Siberia.     Peren. 
S9.  Sericeum.     Siberia,  Lake  Baikal.     Peren. 
SO.  Serralum.     Barbary. 

31.  Corymbosum.     Java. 

32.  Chtnense.     India,  China. 

33.  Sa^iiUUum.     Virginia  and  Maryland.     Ann. 

34.  Arifolium.     Virginia,  Florida. 

So.  Crass/folium.     Siberia  at  the  Jenisey. 
36.  Perfoliatum.     India. 
87.  Tataricum.     Tartary.     Ann. 
9S.  Einarginaium.     China.    Ann. 
39.  Fagopyrum.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  Asia,    Ann. 


40.  Convolvulus.     England,  and  other  parts  of  CtaisVIIfc 
Europe.     Ann.  Octwidri.. 

41.  Dumeiorum.     Shady  woods  in  the  south  of 
Europe.     Ann. 

42.  Scandens.     America.     Peren. 

43.  MuUiflorum.     Japan.     Peren. 
•44.  Polygamum.     Dry  parts  of  Carolina.  Shrub. 
•45.  Ramosissimum.     Country  .of  the  Illinois. 

*  46.  Tenue.    Canada. 

*  47.  Mite.     North  America. 

*  48.  Hirsuium.     Lower  Carolina. 
See  Michaux,  Flor.  Bar.  Amer.u.  p.  21^.    / 

*  49.  Arenurium.  Sands  in  Hungary.  (iVan/;  //»».) 

*  50.  Barbatum.    China. 
♦51.  Avstraie.    New  Holland. 
♦52.  Elegdns.  East  Indies.  Shrub.  (Itort.  Kew.) 

*  53.  Prosiratum.  1  <>.       •  60.  Elatius.       \  Stai 
K^       *6UDecijnens.  J    6. 

♦62.  Orientale.  Slam.  7. 

♦  63.  Anetiuaiufn.1  Sta. 

♦  64.  Adpressum,  J    8. 
♦65«  Graciic.    Stam.  A. 


5. 


.ISta. 
J  6,6. 


♦54.  Subsessile. 
^  55.  Plebeium.    J 

♦  56.  Articulatum. 

♦  57.  Strigostim. 

♦  5S.  Lanigerum,  1  Sta. 

♦  59.  Glandulosum.  y    6. 
Sp.  53 — 65  are  all  from  New  Holland  and  Van 

Diemen's  Island,  and  are  given  by  Mr  Brown 
with  the  following  generic  character :  "  Perf- 
an^A.  profunde  5'fid.  (nunc  4  fid.)  semipetaloi- 
deum.  Stam.  4-9.  Slt/l.  2  3-partit.  Stig.  to- 
tidcm,  capitata.  Nux  perianthio  (quandoque 
baccato)  tecta.    EnUfryq  unilateralis. 


Order  IV.    Tetragynia.  • 

J  794.  Adoxa.     Ccr/.  2-fid.  inferus.     Cor.  4.  seu  5- 
fida,  supera.     Bacca  4  seu  5-loc.  calyce  coalita. 
1.  MoschatelUna.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 
792.  Verea,  (or  Calanchoe.    Persoon.)     Cat.  A- 
pbyllus.     Car.  hypocrateriformis  4-fida,  tubo  ven- 
tricoso.     Squavm  nectarif.  4  >A  basin  germinum. 
Ccmsuke  4-auperaB  1-loc.  polyspermae. 
1.  Crenaia.     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub. 

♦  2.  LanceokUa.    Arabia. 

♦  3.  Ladniata.     Bourbon-  and  the  Moluccas. 
♦4.  Mgypiiaca.     Egypt. 

♦  5.  Pinnata.  .  Mauritius. 

♦  6.  AUemans.     Arabia. 

See  Persoon,  Synopsis^  i.  p.  446. 

796.  Haloraois.  CaL  4phyll.  supenis.  Pet.  A. 
Drupa  sicca.     Nux  4f  Aoc. 

1.  Ccrcodia.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

2.  Prostrata.     Botany  Island,  and  New  Calcdc 
nia.     Shrub. 

X  795.  Elatine.  CaL  4.phyllus.  Pet.  4.  Caps.  4- 
loc.  4-valv.  depressa. 

1.  Hvdropiper.    Europe.  •  Ann. 
St.  Akinastrum.     England,  Abo,  Leipsic,  Pa- 
ris, Montpellier,  and  Switzerland. 
-jf,  793.  Paris.     CaL  4-phyU.      Pet.  4,  angustiora. 
4-loc. 

1.  Quadrifolia.     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.     Peren. 

797.  FoRSKOLBA.  CaL  4-phyU.  corolla  longior. 
Pet.  S.  spathulata.  Pericarp.  0,  Sem.  4  lana 
connexa. 

^  1.  Tenacisnma.    Egypt.    Ann. 

2.  Candida.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

3.  Angustifotia.    Teoeriffe.    Ann. 
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nera. 
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NEW  GENERA. 


On 


MONOGYNIA. 


L  BoRONiA.  Cal,  4part.  PeL  4.  Antlk,  mfrm  api- 
cem  filainentoniTn  pedicellatx.  Slyl,  ex  apice  ger- 
minis,  brevissimiis.  Stig.  capitatum*  Copf.  4* 
coalitz.     Setn.  arillata.     {Smith.) 

1.  Pinnata.     New  South  Walet.     Skruk 
IL  Bliohia.  CaL  5-part.    Pet.  5»  duplicata.    Stjfl. 
O.     Capt,  carnosa,  S-valr.  S-loc.     Sem.  aolitana, 
arillo  maximo  insidentia.     IKoemg.) 

1.  Sapida,     Tropical  Africa.    JSkmL     {An^ 
nals  ofBot.  ii.  p.  571.) 

III.  Magallana.  Cal,  S-part.  calcsratua.  Pet.  5« 
inaequalia.  Fmct.  S-alatus,  l-spenniM  (per  abor- 
tnm.)  5em.  oblongum.  (^.  l>aai  brenter<:oali- 
tat.)     {Penoon.) 

1.  ParvifoUa.    Soutk  America.     (Cmfonittes.) 

IV.  EuPHOBFA.  CaL  5-phylL  Pet.  5»  reflexa,  me- 
•dio  iiitus  tubvillosa.     Boccar  9  (altera  plemmque 

abortiYa)  corticosa  tuberculata,   1-loc.  l-sperma. 
(Siam.  6  asepius  8.  Jnss.     St  am.  7.  Lmmtrck.) 

1.  Punicea.  {Dimocarpus liticki.l  See  Persoon, 

2.  Longana.    China.     Skmh.    J  <Syft.i.p.4lS. 

V.  Thouinia.  CW.  4^art.  Pet.  49  medio  Tillosa. 
Siig.  S-fid.     Caps.  8,  l-spermc  alatae. 

1.  SimpHeifnlta.  Dominique.')     FohtBUfAnnaL 

2.  Trijfbiiata.     Dominique.  J  duMut.  Fasc.  13. 
This  genus  is  diiferent-  trom  the  Thouinia  of 

•Willdenow. 

VI.  "BuRSERA.  Cal.  3.4-fid.  Pet.  4,  ovata.  Caps. 
subcamosay  3-loc.  3-TalY.     Sem.  solharia. 

1,  Gummifera.     West  of  America. 

2.  BaUamifera.      (Hedwigia    balsamifera    of 
Willdcnow.) 

VII.  NioTA.  CaL  4^d.  Pel.  4-5.  Anih.  sagitta- 
tx.     Stig.  acutum.     Caps,  li^nosa,  1-sperma. 

East  Indies.  1     Fornix  Encyc. 

Malabar.     J  Bot.  iv.  p.  490. 

CaL  5-phyl].  coloratus,  deci- 
incurvo-patentia.     Stam.  ova- 


1.  Teirapetola. 
2?  Pentapetala. 

VIII.  Jeffersoma. 
duus.     Cor.  8- pet. 
Hum 
loc 
ad  basin  anllata.     (B.  Sttiitk  Barton.) 

1.  Diphylla.     Western  mountains  of  Tenassee. 
(Barton,  Act.  Phil.) 

IX.  Ne/EA.   /m'o/Mcr.2-3-phyll.squam«fbrme.   Cor. 
tubulosa.     67am.  cor.  brevioray  altemantia  h>ngio- 


ambientia.     Caps,  obovata*  substipitata,   1- 
mfra  apicem  deliiscens.     Sem.  plura,  oblonga, 


ra.    Drupa  l-spermftf  conmata.    KmdmB  tniiica.  Me 
tus.     (Flor.  Peruv.  p^SOi)  i 

1.  FerOcillaUu    Grofvet  of  Peru. 

2.  Opposkifblim.    Wo6d»ofFeni.    Skrmb. 
X.  OxYCoccuB.     Cal.  superua,  4^6^     Car.  4-part. 

laeiffiis  sublinearibus  reVolntis.     FiL  conorrentia. 
Anth.  tubulosse,  2-part.     Baaca  pohnpeniML 

1.  Erytkrocarpus.    Moontaifia  ot  Nbitk  Caro- 
lina.    Skmk.     {Michaux.^ 
This  genus  containt  also  Vacenmmm  ostgcoocm  and 

kispidnhts.     It  difiers  from  wwci'iitiif  in  habiti 

and  particular^  in  the  form  of  the  cov^lls. 
XT.  LiAen^A.    Cor.  svpera,  cad«ea»  tfibiAm  4- 
dent.   glandnlit  4  petaJiformihut*     C&t*  fineitk 
Drupa  piloMy  pisiformisy  I-spenna  mfcnu     Lul 
tecta. 

1.  Idnttaria.    {Dapknetagem^WHiL) 


Trioynia. 

XII.  CoKHiDiA.   CaL  obtuse  S-gDoati  iBtegci'iimos» 
semitupenMy  germine  accretus.    C&r.  4-pet.-  Sttdi 
divergentes.      Caps.  3-comicidBta»  S-loe.   S-tahr. 
Sem.  numerosa.     (^Fler.  Penn.  p.  91-) 
L  UmMlaki.    Grofea  of  Pern. 


TETftAOYtnA. 

XIII.  PoRLiERA.  Gf/.  4-ph7ll.  sequaKa.  Pef .  ob- 
OTata,  conniTvntia.  SqmamtB  nectar ifetife  sen  j/c- 
mina  aequalia,  dorso  nectarii  uiaerta.  Drvpa  4| 
connats?.     (  Fhr.  Pemv. ) 

1.  Hygrometra.    Peru.     {TloTi  Perwo,  p.  55.) 
This  genus  has  a  great  affinity  to  Gifii^emas. 

XIV.  Francoa.  Cat.  4-part.  persistens.  Csfr.  4- 
pet.  Stylus  0.  Stig.  plana.  Caps.  4,  basi  con- 
natae,  carinatx.  Sem.  numerosa,  suturis  carinarum 
affixa. 

I.  Ap^endiculata.    Island  of  San  Carloa.    (Ca- 
vamlles. ) 

XV.  Galvesia.  Cai.  4-phyll.  Pet.  setsflia.  Stam. 
4,  altemantia  breviora.  Corpus  glandulosum  sub 
germine.     Dmpm  4.     {Fhr.  Peruv.  i.  p.  2^) 

I.  Ihmctata.     Grores  of  Chili. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  OCTANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separatM,  and  which  fail 
under  other  classes. 

MoKOOYKTA. 

Dais  octandra.  Richardia  scabra.  Andromeda 
octaudnif  ericoideg,  lycopodioides.  £]«ocarpus  srr- 
TOtus.    Some  species  ot  Diospynis.     Kivina  octan- 


dra. Several  spectes  of  Jusiiena.  The  lafeewl'flewen 
of  Ruta.  Fagara  octandrOf  elaphrinm.  Rhizopho- 
ra  mangle.  Ammannia  sanguinolentm^  octmuku.  Se- 
veral species  of  Melastoma.  Trichilia  paliida.  Por- 
tulaca  quadrifida^  meridiana.  Zygophyttum  morgsa- 
na.  QAtome  juncea^  C^/ppinnjerrugmea.  The  la- 
tent flowers  of  Monotropa  hvpopkkya.  Sereral  spe- 
cies of  Cascaria.  Petiveria  at&acea.  Limonia  iiioiio- 
phylla.  ^sculus  pavia  Quivim  ovtafflTi  keUropkyU 
la.     Some  species  of  Samyda. 


H/K 


i 


•««.  :.  J-^rierrai-  laL  tectum.     [Tlar.  pedicd-^ 

^i^  ;  izmzoBL  Jic>uuc73  ciapanulato  proTeninnt.)  q^ 

..    Imm  ■ n.     CstqUbi  and  GcorgisL     (.Vi- 


?::>£-h.  Cir.  ^^n,  pstait.  Ctipr.  •ubrotun- 
I  snfosctz  f)  S-loc.  tepto  dod  ma- 
mmeron,  oMooga,  margini  valru- 
^n  ntthis  l-floria.) 

L   r«RaK    LMcrCaroliiHL    (JTidbntr;! 

FsaBni  «BB.<Q  -BBk  tint  thii  geans  siiQdd  be 
oHKd  s  r  JVSBAav  ai  they  Kem  to  differ  only 
'aiaesiiiiiorr^Kasiaa.    ^jnupmy  i.  p.  Ml. 


^yvi^ig^  ON  THS  CLA55  EXNXLlXDaLl. 


ItMBOGrXlJU 


lia  /ibim&fgMr.    Ciiet* 
flBMMifria. 


CLASS  X     DECAXDRIJL 


Dtfcandiia 


OaIIS 


M.->CC\VZA. 


Sect.  I.     Flowers  Jijiiffp€uima^  Irrsgmiir, 


805.    S^iPHORA. 

papilionacea :   al:> 
monilifcnne. 

1.  Tetrapiera. 

2.  MicropJijt^ia 

3.  Fiave^cens, 
V,  AhpiCMroide< 


Ca\  5  cect.  *vr*:r»  c*'-^'^- 


lH:.     I*/ik^-j 


New  Z?a!i=d.     J^tTi5. 
New  ZeiU=i. 

Siberia.     r«r-e-T. 

In  ibe  Ei.U     Fiv*  1 


(J. 


Toinentosa.     Cfvkn.     y.rnh. 
Occidrntalis,     Amcnca.     Shrub 
J  a  ::vn  it'o .     Ja  pan .      S^irttb. 
IIcjAaphiUa,     India.     Shrub. 
Mofinxperma.     Jamaica,  and  other  West  In- 
dia ittlarids.     Shrub, 

*  10.   Ohliqua.     South   America,     {llerhar.   of 

Thib:iud.) 

*  \\,  lirlusa.     Mauritius.     {Prrsoon.) 

*  12  ?  Ar^cntea,    {Podalyria  argenlea  of  Willd.) 
>i(X>.  PoDALvniA.    Cfl/.  subbilabiatus  5-fid.    Cor.  pa- 

pilionacca,  alec  vexilli  longitudine.     Legumen  ven- 
tricosum  poiyspermum. 

1.  Cape?isis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

*J.  Anna.     Abyssinia.     Shrub. 

'\  Anj^cNtva.     Siberia.    Shrub, 

1.   (icnhioidcs.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

5.   Tcniatii.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

t».  A.is:raiiy.     Carolina.     Vcrvn, 

7.  Ti'HlvnQ,    BarbadocR  and  Virginia.    Peren. 

^    A'^ 2.    Caroliua.     Pcren. 


9.  LmrmfAf,    Kimacfaatka.    Ptfrflr. 

10.  r-T^idfif.  IS.  Mwrtiliijbiii 

11.  ilAcVjfmfif.  1-1.  mma&. 
li.  K  rVirz.  15.  BmxiJbUa. 

•  |<L  n^Mo.     North  Caroliiia.  " 
•IT.  -V'AiL     Upper  Carolina. 

C.i»v- 


0 


L^.   Vmiiorm,      Carofina   and 


See  Midianxy 
f.  Bor. 
i.  p.  207. 


Ge:»rria. 

*-2L\  (KKvirJetz.    Senegal.     {Lainark.) 
•J!.  r**riV/»A  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (r<f«te»af.} 
Species  10— -15  sbrabby*  and  from  the  Cape. 
$07.  P;.L7KXXA.     C«/.  5-dent.  utrinoue  appendica- 
Ltuf.     CV.  pipilionaceay  alis  ▼exiUo  brevioribai. 
Le^hTH€^  iiniloculare  dxspermum. 

1.  .Stipularis.  4.  Juncea. 

2.  Paiecicta.  5.  ViUoia. 

^.  I.tnoyhffUa.  6.  Daphioides. 

*7.   TtthcrctJata.     (//er*.  of  Thibaud.) 
Species  1 — (>  shnibby,  and  from  New  Holland. 
SOS.  Anagyris.     VejiiUum  o/orque  carina  bremm 
in  corolla  papilionacea.    Lrgumen, 

1.  Fcetida.  Mts.  of  Italj,  Sicily  and  Spain.  Skr, 

809.  Cercis.  CaL  5-dent.  mferne  gibbus.  Cor,  pa- 
pilionacea :  vexillo  sub  alis  brevi.     Legumen, 

1.  SUiquastrum.     Italy,  Spain,  Narbonnei  and 
the  East.     Shrub. 

2.  Canadenns,    Virgj^inia.     Shrub,  • 

810.  Bauhinia.  Cal  5-hd.  deciduua.  Pel,  patula, 
oblonga,  unguiculata:  superiore  niagia  diatant^ 
omnia  calyci  inserta.     Legumen. 

1.  Scandens.    Malabari  AmbojiaitaadCiUBana. 
Shrub. 
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2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

!3. 

14. 

15. 
•16. 
•17. 
♦18. 


Tomeniasa. 
Aeuminata, 

Rubeicens^ 


Shrub. 


Skruh. 


Sknth. 


Shrub. 


SceCava- 
nilles,  IcO' 
nesp  5,  p.  3. 
t.404. 


Partifiora^    East  tnd^ei.     Shrub. 
Racenwsa,     East  Indies^    Shrub. 
Aeukala.    Wttrm  parts  of  America. 
Dharicaia.    America.     Shrub. 
Auriia.    Jamaica.^  Shrub. 
Porrecta.    Jamaica  and  Hiapaniola. 
Ungulala.     America.     Shrttb. 
Variegata.  Malabafi  and  sandy  parts  of  Ma- 
deira.    Shrub. 

Candida.,    East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Jhtrfurea.    ^aody  parts  of  India* 

India.     Skruh. 

East  Indies.     Shrub. 

Wooda  of  Guiana. 

Africa.     Shrub. 
DiphyUa.   India.   {Sijme*%  Embassy  to  Ava,) 
Pes  canrm.    S.  America.    Shr.  1 
Lai^oiia.    Shrub. 

♦  19.  RotmdifvBa. 
*20.  Lunaria. 
^21.  Paulelia.     Near  JPanama. 

♦  22.  Inermis.    Near  Acapulco. 
^  23  ?  LatisiUqua.     Philippine  Isles^ 

Cavanilles  has,  without  sumcient  reason,  constitu- 
ted a  new  genua,  PmUdtOy  of  Sp.  21,  22.    Per- 
soon's  SynopsiSf  i.  p.  455. 
811.  HnlENiSA.     Co^  5-part.     I'ei.  5,  suhaequaliaa 

SlyL  intortus.     Legum.  repletum  pulpa  farinacea^ 
\.  Coutharil.    South  America.     Shrub. 
%  Fenosa.    Cayenne.     Sfirub. 
3.  Verrucosa.    Madagascar.     Shrub. 
629.  Myrozylon.     CaL  campan.  5-dentatus.     P^t. 

5,  supremo  reliquis  majore.     Germtn.  corolla  lon- 

gius.     Legum.  apice  1 -sperm  um. 

1.  PeruiferuM.    Warmest  parts  of  Terra  Fimuu 
Shrub. 

2.  PediceUahm.    Peru.    Shrub. 

3.  Frutescens.    Carthagena.     Shrub. 

612.  Parrinsomia.     Co/.  5-iid.    I'f^.  5,  ovata  e  infi«- 
mo  reniformi.     Sivf.  0.     Lomenhim  moniliforme. 
1.  Aculeata.    Warm  parts  of  America^     Shrub. 

815.  CiBSALPiNiA.  Od.  5-part.  lacinia  infima  majori 
subfomicata.  Pet.  5.  Stam.  baai  lanata  omnia  fcs- 
cunda.     Legum.  compressum^ 

1.  Bifueaf  or  Vesicaria.    Jamaica.     Shrub% 

2.  Puicfterrima.   East  and  West  Indies.  Shmb. 

3.  Elaia.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Coriaria.    Coasts  of  Cura^oa  and  Carthage- 
na.     Shrub. 

6.  BrasUieAsii.    Carolina,  Jamaica,  and  Brasil. 
Shrub. 

EchiwUA.    BrasiL     Shruib. 
SappatL     East  and  West  lodiet.    ShnA. 
Crista.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 
Mimosoides,     East  Indies.    Shrub. 
Bahamensis.    Bahama  and  Jaaiaica.    (Lam. 
•    Encyc.) 

ESS.  ToLUiFiuu.  Cat.  dent,  campan.  Pei%  5  infi- 
mo  maximov  obcordato.     S^.  0. 

I.  Batsamum.  America,  near  Carthagena.   Shr. 
•19.  Cassia.    Cal.  5«phyU.    Pet.  5.    Anih.  supre- 
suae  3,  steriles ;  infimsB  3,  roatratse.    Lomeuium. 

1.  DiphyUa.    India.    Atm. 

2.  Aosus.     India  and  Egypt.    Ann. 

5.  Vindnea.    Wooda  on  Ine  highest  mountains 
of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 
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6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


4.  Baccilaris.    Surinam«    Shrub. 
6.  Tagera.     India. 

6.  Tora.     India.    Ann. 

7.  Bidapsularis^     India.    Shrub. 

8%  Emarginata.    Caribhees.    Shrub. 

9.  ObiustfoUa.  .  Cuba   and  Jamaica,  ful>bishy 

parts.     Ann. 
10.  Sennoidesk     East  Indies.    Shrub. 
1\.  Acuminata.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

12.  C&rymbosa.     Buenos  Ay  res.     Shrub. 

13.  Lo9igisiliqua.    America.    Shrub. 

14.  Falcata.    America.    Ann. 

15.  Sericea.    Grassy  hills  of  Jamaica.    Ann. 

16.  Occidentalis.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

\1.  PlanisUiqua.    Warm partsof  America.    /SAr. 

18.  Fistula.     India,  Egypt.     Shrub. 

19.  Paluia.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

UO.  Uneaia,    Cultivated  parts  of  Jamaica.    Pet. 

21.  Atomaria.     America. 

22.  Pilosa.    Dry  fields  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

23.  Arborescens.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

24.  Senna.    Egypt.    Ann. 

25.  RnscifoUa.     Rocks  of  Madeira.     Shrub. 
2&  BijUjra.    America.    Shrubs 

27.  Chinenns.  .  Pekin  in  China.     Shrub. 

28.  Multiglanduhsa.  Island  of  Teneriffe.  Shrub. 
^.  Hirsuta.    America. 

30.  Tomentosa.    South  America.     Shrt^. 
SI.  Serpens.    Dry  pastures  of  Jamaica.    Ann. 
82.  Mexicana.     Mexico.    Shrub. 

33.  AiigustifoUa.    Arabia.    Shrub. 

34.  Ligustrina.    Virginia  and  Bahama.     Shrub. 

35.  Florida.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

36.  Siimdacea^    Chili.     Shr^. 

37.  Aiata.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Peren. 

38.  MarUandtca.    Virginia  and  Maryland.    Per. 

39.  Fastigiata.     East  Indies.     I&krub. 

40.  Frondosa.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

41.  T^nuissima.    Havannah.     Shrub. 

42.  Virgata. '  Jamaica  and  Hispanic^.^  Shrub. 

43.  Sophera.     Shady  parts  of  India. 

44.  Brgcteata.    Surinam. 

45.  AuricukUa.    India.' 

46.  Bre^olia.    Madagascar.    Shrub. 

47.  MoUts.     South  America.     Shrub. 

48.  Javanica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

49.  Grandis.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

60.  Nigricans.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

51.  PSypiyUa.     Pk>rto  Rico.    Shrub. 

52.  Chamcechrista.  Januuca»  Barbadoesy  and  Vir- 
ginia.   Ann. 

53.  Glanduhsa.    Jamaica  and  Guadaloupe. 

54.  Mimosoides.     Cevlon. 

55.  MierophyUa.     IsUnd  of  Santa  Cniv. 

56.  Flexuosa.     Brasil.     Ann. 

51.  Capensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

58.  Nictitans.    Virginia.    Ann. 

59.  Precumbens.    JCndies,  dry  parts  of  Virgiuhi. 
Ann. 

•60.  Aphylla.'   North  America.     iCawmiUss.) 
•61.  Lanceolaia.     Cayenne*     {nerbar.  of  La- 
marck. \ 
•62.  Boiundifolia.  South  America.  Shrub.  (Her^ 

bar.  of  JustieU;^ 
•t3.  Apocouita.    Guiana.     (Aublet.  CrtMoii.) 
*64b  lAnesuris.    Carolina.    Ann.    (Miehaux.) 
2d 


Clais  X. 
Decandrii* 


\  \ 

•  ..   .   -.     r.:.'.  5-fid.     Fci.  J,  arquaiia  obcordata. 
*•  -*:-rTiUir-  \ 
^•-•«.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub,                   ' 

•  .     ..   -    .^TiiFR.*.    Ca/.S-dviit.     Pet.  5.     Anlk. 

,   '•  "t  giiDduix  gJobusae  afiixx.     J^gum. 

'  .:•  /w  iz.     India.     Shrub. 
.    ;.:..  /^.     India.     Shrub. 

>  ..'.  ,T^.jr.     Island  of  Mallicollo.      Shruh. 

•  f.  - 1.  T.  XYLON.    Cfl/.  5-part.     PcV.  5.     Cap. 
i..'.r:  ...ai^  l-iocul.  2valv.  valvis  uavicularibus. 

.    i ,:m't'chiaaum.    Cam|:echy  America.     Slir. 

.  .{».iB:  i.Ti-i,  or  Quivisi  A  of  Porsooo.     CaL  4- 

--■.;;:     Tor.  i-5  pet.     AVr^  cylindricum,  trunca- 

:.-:      ArJi,  margini  nectarii  iuscrlx.      Caps.  4- 

;  LTuiiji  subinonosperipis. 

Jkrandra.     Island  of  Mauritius.      Shrub. 
;.  't^aia,     I -land  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 

ilcttrophifUa.     Island  of  Bourbon. 
•   f.hposil/JblM,     Island  of  Bourbon.     Shrub. 
^.     Trkhilia.     CaL  sub  5-dent.      Pr^  5.     AVr.'. 
^.-:-:jm  cylindiicum,  in  apice  dencium  anihera^ 
-,r:Tj.    Caps.  3-IocuI.  3-vaIv.     Sein.  baccata. 
1.  Hirta.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
l'.  Sftondioidcs.    Mountains  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniula.     SuruO. 

3.  Emctica.    Mountains  of  Arabia  Felix.     Skr. 

4.  Glabra.  Wcody  mts.  of  the  Havannah.   Skr. 

5.  Pa/liJa.     M.  uniains  of  Hibpaniola.     S^rub, 
h.  yiisthrta.    Old  woods  N.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 
7.  Speiah.Ws,     New  Zealand.     Shntb. 
ji.  AUiuKfa.     Island  of  Namoka.      Shntb. 
p.  Wtcnp^yiui.     Madagasear.      Shrub. 

10.  Ttri'l'tiUJ.     South  America.     Shrub* 

11.  .Vi'Tw.*.:-    Java.     Shrub. 
]C.  >•#'.-■«"•     Ea>t  Indies.     Shrub. 

.  ;J.  (jr<r'.':.*.     {^Kniheri^ia  Capenxis  of  Willd.) 
^.;*  riRH-f^-     ^"^'-  5-dent.     Pet,  5.      Xcci.  dcnta- 
*.  r.  cv!:iir:*-:n  ore  inter  dentcs  antheras  gcrcus, 
'( :. 4-.  *-c  •  c;5.     Scm.  2. 
I,  •   -•?.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
J   r-.  V   •:■;/.     Island  of  Haina,      Shrub. 
•I.  J/;.-.'.:.*:.'.     Madagascar.      Shrub. 
I   \    . . :.     Madagascar.     Shruh. 
X  Z«  .■:..":/ 7.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 
W1-.  Ms:.:^.     t'-''''.  5-dont.     Pt-/.   5.      iWi:/.   cylir- 
Jri[.-.":"  i^r.tatum  faucc,  antheras  gcrens.    Drupt- 

V;,f.        -*,"    .•;_;.:^7i7/.     Syria  and  Ceylon.      Shruh, 
••«;«.  .j^-^;vrjiri-wj.     Hedges  of  Jamaica.     Sftrub 

].  <L*.  '-^»'*^»i<'-     E^ist  Indies.     Shrub. 

\.  .  i ;  •  •  •  '■••*'^«  '^*     Jf  "dia .     iSVi  ru b, 
^^   <»n:vricim.     CW.  5-dent.    Pet.  5.    Xect.  cy- 

*  "  j.-v-'^.  truncatum  ore  antheras  gerens.     JJriipG 

-  "Ic*--^  •"  *"^^** 

"^    ;*Ji.-.m.    Philippi:M?s  and  Moluccas.    *S/^'«.^. 
•■    -*"'    <4i.  >*;:TrN»A-     (W.  5rid.     Pet,  5.     ^Vc^  cyi n- 

*  jl.^   r  on.-  antheras  gerens.     Caps.  5-loc.  ligiiosa, 
\j*.  jir.:>vcr.s.     AVw.  imbricata,  alata. 

*     \!.:'rdi:oni.     South  America.     Shrub. 
^^S'  i.  Fz'.rihiga'     Mountains  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

.<  k,''.Uir,txiflon.    Mountains  East  Indies.    6V/rui. 
«  ,    \Vf:«*i:' •/«'/* x/.>\     Senegal.    Shrub.     (Desrouss. 
<■««»  fw.:-.  i>V.(>70.) 

j^iH'     ^  ^  ^-    \i\irM.     CVi/.  5-fid.  inxqualis.     Pet.  5,  ca- 

*  \^   ••>  '■t*.     Caps,  angulata,  3  seu  o-ioc. 
>Irp€»  "^^  Dubimn.     Island  of  ToRgataboo.     Shrub. 
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3.  Officinale,    Hispanmla^and  Jamiuca.    Shrub. 
3.  Sanctum.     Porto  Rico.     Shrub. 
'       •  4.  Vcrticale.     Yltvf  Spain.     (Ortega,  Bee.  93.) 
827.  RuTA.     Cat.  5-part.     Pd.  coDCara.     Recept. 
punctis  melliferis  10  cinctum.     Cap9.  lobata.- 

1.  Graveolens.     South  of  Europe,  Alexandria, 
Barbary,  and  Switzerland*     Shrub. 

2.  Montana^     Hills  of  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.     Shrub. 

3.  ChaupensU.     Arabia.     Shrub. 

4f.  "Pinnata.     Canaries  on  the  rocks  at  Puerto  de 
la  Orotava.     Shrub. 

5.  Patavina,     Near  Padua.     Shrub. 

6.  Lini/blia.     Spain.    P^en. 

7.  FruHculosa^  or  ViUosa.    Media,  and  near  Da- 
mascus.    Shrdb. 

•8.  Anguslifolia.     MontpelHer.     (Persoon.) 
•9.  TtU>erculaia.    Egypt.     Shrub.  1  Herbarium 

*  10.  Rosmarinifolia.   Spain.    Perfn.  J  of  J ussieu. 
848.  Tribulus.    Cai.  5-part.   Pet.  5  patentia.   Stifl. 

0.     Caps.  5,  gibbse,  spinosx,  polyspermae. 

I.  maximus.     Dry  parts  or  Jamaica.     Ann. 

S.  Lanuginosus.    Ceylon. 

3.  Terrestris.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4f.  Cistoides.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Peren. 
847.  Faoonia.  Cail  5-phyll.  Pe^.  5  cordata.  Caps. 
5-loc.  lO-valv. :  loculis  l-spermis. 

1.  Cretica.     Candia.     Ann.  • 

2.  Hispanica.    Spain.    Bien, 

3.  Arahica.    Arabia. 

4.  Indica.     Persia^ 

846.  Zyoophyllum.  Cal.  5'phylL  Pel.  S.  Nect. 
10>phyll.  germen  tegens  stamwifenim.  Caps,  5- 
loc. 

1.  Simplex.     Arabitei. 

2^  Cordifolium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

5.  Fabago,    Syria,  barbary,  and  Siberia;     Per. 
4.  Ftetiaum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Maculatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

6.  Coccineum.    Africa  and  Liberia. 

7.  Album.     Egypt  and  the  Canaries.     Shrub. 

8.  Morgsana,  10.  SessilifaUum. 

9.  MicrophyUum.  11.  Spmosum. 

12.  ASstuans,.  Surinam. 

13.  Lanatum,     Sierra  Leone. 

14.  Arboreum.   Warm  pans  of  America.   Shrub% 
•15.  Retrqfracium.  •IS.  Capense. 

•  17.  Prostratum. 

Sp.  8 — 11,  15 — 17  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
850.  ZwiNGBRA,  or  Simaba  of  Persoon.   Cal.  5-part. 
Pet,  5,    Fit.  basi  dilatata  pilosa.     Caps,  5,  coria- 
cex  1-spermse  receptaculo  camoso  insertae. 

1.  Amara.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub.       ^ 
i49.  Quassia.   CaL  5-phyll.  Pet.  5.   Nect.  5.phyll. 

DriiptB  5,  distantes  biTsdves  monospermae  recepla- 
eulo  camoso  inserts. 

1;  Amara.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Simaruba,    Cayenne,  Guiana,  Carolina,  St 
Dumingo,  and  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Excelsa,   Jamaica  and  the  Caribbees.    Shrub. 
861.  Ceratopetalum.      CaL  5-part.   staminiferus 

persistens.  .  Pet,  5pinnatifida.     Anth.  calcaratx. 
Caps,  m  fundo  calycis  tecta  2-loc. 

1.  Gummiferum.    New  Holhmd.    ^krub. 
852.  Thryallis.    Cal.  5-part.    Pet.  5.    Caps.  3- 
-cocca. 

1.  Brasiliensis.   'BrasO.    Skmb. 


Nect, 


835.  Ekkbergia.     0Brf.4.part»    Cor.  4  pet. 
annulus  germen  cingens.     Bacca  5-6perma. 

1.  Capensis%    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
Given  under  Trichilia  by  Persoon. 

857.  ScHousBCEA,  or  Cacoucia  of  Persoon.  .  CaL 
campan.  5-fid.  corollifer.  Pet.  5.  Aicca  5-angu- 
laris  1-sperma.     Sem.  arillatum. 

I.  Coccinea.     On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
mara  in  Guiana.     Shn^. 
826.  Petaloma.     CaL  urceolatus  5-dent.     Pei.  5, 
calyci  inserts.     Slam,  margini  calycis  insidentia. 
Bacca  1-loc. 

1.  Myrtilioides.     Low  woods  of  Jamaica  and 
Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

2.  Muriri.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

853.  LiMONiA.  Cal,  5-part.  Pet.  5.  Bacca  3-loC. 
Sem.  solitana. 

1.  Monophylla.     East  Indies. 

2.  TrifotUUa.     East  Indies. 

3.  Acuiissima.    India. 

4.  Lucida.     Island  MallicoUo. 

5.  Mauritiana.     Mauritius. 

6.  Pentaphylia.    East  Indies. 

7.  Madagascarensis.    Madagascar. 

8.  Minuta.^    Friendly  Islands. 

*9.  Crenulaia.  CoastofCoromandeLl  iZoei.  ii. 
*  10.  Arborea.    CoromandeL  J  p.  59. 

Sp.  1~8  shrubby. 
844.  CooRiA.    CaL  5-fid.  inferus.    Cor.  5-pet.  sequa- 
lis,  infera.     Pommn  5-loc. ;  loculis  l-spermis. 
1.  Punctata.     Sauth  of  China.     Shrub. 

858.  Heisteria.  CaL  5-fid.  Pet.  5.  Dtupa  ca- 
lyce  colorato  maximo. 

1.  Coccinea.    Thick  woods  of  Martiaique  at 
torrents.     Shrub. 
'859.  Qui8QUALi8.     CaL  5-fid.  filiformis.     Pei.  5. 
Dm/Mt  5-angulari. 

1.  Indica.    India.     Shrub. 
X  854.  MoNOTROPA.     Cal.  0.    Pet.  10 ;  horum  5 
exteriora  basi   excavato-mellifera.     Caps.  5-valv. 
Qtttiito  pars  numeri  quibusdam  excludhnr. 

1.  SUfpopithys.   Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Uniflora.     Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 
Peren. 

*  3.  Lanuginosa.    Woods  of  Ca-l  Mich.  Flor. 

rolina.  >     Amer.  i. 

*4.  Morisoni.  Woodsof  Carolina.  J     P.  266. 
872.  Clethra.     CaL  5-pRrt.    PeL  5.    Stig.  S-fid. 
Caps.  3loc.  3*valv. 

1.  AlnifoUa.    Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Shrub. 

PatiicukUa.    North  America.    Shrub. 
Arborea.    Madeira.    Shrub. 
TinifoUa.   Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jamaica.    Shrubs 
Scabra.     America,     ^erbar.  of  Jussieu.) 
Incana.    (Lamarck,  Encyc.  i.  p.  46.) 
Acuminata.    Mountains  m  Carolina.    (Mich. 
i,  260.) 

%  873.  Pyrola.  CaL  5-pait.  Pet.  5.  Caps.  5-loc 
anguhs  dehiscens. 

1.  Rotundifidia.     Britain  and  other  paru  of 
£urope>  Vir^ia,  and  BrasiL    Peren. 

2.  Minor.     Britain  and  other  parU  of  Europe. 
Peren. 

3.  Sefiunda.   Britain  and  other  parts  «f  Europe.. 
Shrub. 
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Class  X. 
Brcandrta* 


i.  Vmbetlaia,     Woods  in   Europe^  Asia«  and 
North  America*     Shrub, 

5.  Maculala.     Wood«  in  N.  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Unijfora,    Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe* 
Per  en. 

•7i  Azarifolia.     R  America*     (Mick,  i\  251-) 
865.  Ledum,    CW.  5-fid.    Cor«  plana,  5<^part.    Caps* 
5-1ocul.  basi  dehiscens, 

1*  Palustrc.     Bogs  in  the  North  of  Europci 
and  in  Hudson's  Bay, 

2.  iMtt/oiium,    Greenland^  Labrador,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia.     Shrub* 

3.  Buxifolium^  or  ThymifoUum.  Carolina.    Sh\ 
Persoon  gives  Sp,  3  under  the  subgenus  LEfOPHYL- 

LUM,      Copf.   apice   dehiscens.      FoL    utririqae 
glabra.     Synopm^  i.  p.  4-77* 
%5B>  DioNACA,     CW,  S^pJij'U.     PtL  5.     Ca/w.  1- 
loc.  gibba,  poly  sperm  a. 

1,  Mu^dpula.    Boggy  parts  of  Carolina,    Per, 
835.  Murray^.     CaL  5  part.     Cor,  5-pet,  campan. 
^CiL  germen  cingeni.     Bacca  \ -eperma. 
1 .  Exotica.     East  Indies.     SftrttL 
$34.  Berg  ERA*     CaL   5-part.     Cor*   5- pet*     Slig. 
lurbinatum.     Bacca  2*8perraa. 

1.  KoenigiL     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
§63.  Melastoha.      CaL  5-fid.  campan.      PtU.  5, 
calyci  inserta,     Bacca  BAjc*  calyce  obvoluta. 
i,   Caii/ptrata,     Island  of  Monserraf . 
£*  Crocea,     Peru. 

3»  Patent,     Higher  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
4<  Crcnata,    South  America. 

5.  Bigida*     Blue  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

6.  Dccussaiat  or  Bacemoea^    CayeDne^^aod  Gui- 
ana« 

7.  Montana.     High  mts,  in  the  S,  of  Jamaica. 

8.  Procera,     High  moimlains  of  Jamaica. 

9.  Adscendens*     Moimtaius  of  Jamaica* 
10.  Aspera,     India. 

IL  Ledifoiia,     Peru. 

12.  Shigosa,     New  Granada. 

13.  Hoiosericea,     Bras il  and  Surinam. 

14.  yetutina,     Jamaica  and  Bnisih 

15.  Sessilt/hiia.     Jamaica* 

16.  Bamiflo^a.     Boggy  places  in  Jamaica^ 
17-   Glabra,     Society  Islands. 

IS*  Chrif$ophiflia*     Madagascar. 

19.  Qimdroftgularis,     High  mts.  of  Jamaica,. 

20.  Trincrvia.     Mountains  of  Jamaica^ 
Sp.  1—20  shrubby. 

£1.  Itejpens.     China.     P«rf«, 

22.  Grossularmid0$^    Surinam. 

23.  Parviflma,     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 

24.  SuccvSQn     Woody  parts  of  Gniana  and  Cay- 
enne. 

£5.  Arborescent,     Woods  of  Guiana, 

26*  LoTigi/olia.     Guiana,  banks  of  the  Galibia, 

27*  Pra$inn.    Jamaica,  Hispanioli,  Cayenne,  and 

Guiana. 

Sp.  23—27  shrubby. 
£8.  Agresih.    At  rivers  and  in  old  walla  of  Cay* 

enne.     Pet  en  t 

29.  Scandens,     Woods  of  Guiana. 

30.  Ai€Ua*     Cayenne  and  Guiana. 
SI.  FlavescefU.     Woods  of  Guiana. 
32.  Hirla,     South  America. 

35.  Smcaia,     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

34.  Acmodendrun,     Warm  parts  of  America. 

35.  CymOM.    Soutli  America. 


36*  Grandifiora^   Meadows  af  Caye one  and 

ana, 

37.  Elegans,     Old  walls  of  Cayenne* 

38.  Rnjescens.     Plains  of  Guiana. 

39.  Btibra,     Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana. 

40.  Mqjda,     Woods  of  Guiana. 

41.  Ileierophtflift*     Peru. 

42.  Fhifxiphofa,     Cayenne  and  Guiana« 

43.  Purpurea,     Beside  rivers  in  Guiana, 

44.  Argcntea.     Musquito  shore  America. 

45.  Elaia,      Mountains   of  Jamaica,   and   ot 
Webt  India  islands. 

46.  Jmpciiolaris,     West  Indies. 

47.  Fragitts,     Brasil,  Mexico,  and  Surinam, 

48.  Coriacca,     Island  of  Guadaioupe. 

49.  Grossa,     New  Granada. 

50.  Maiahaihrica,     India, 

51.  Slrigillosm,     Jamaica. 
52*  Taufjuea,    Jamaica,  the  Caribbees^  Cayea 

ami  Guiana. 

53.  Albkam,     Jamaica  and  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

54,  Capitata^     West  Indies, 
Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica.. 
America, 

Amboyua* 

62.  Rubens. 
63*  Glabraia, 
64.  Oianduiosa. 


55, 
56, 
57, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61* 


Capii 

Si/len 


Spiendtns. 

JM^vigota* 

Crispatu, 

Uirstiia, 

MkrophyUa.. 

Micrautha, 


aicfflH 

I 


CapilUitis,  Q5,  Hirteila, 

Sp.  58 — 65  from  Jamaica, 

66.  Trijiora,     Canbbees.. 

67.  Octandra,     Ceylaa« 

68.  Divaricata^     East  Indies. 

69.  Tcifundra,     Blue  Mountains  io  Jamak:a.| 

70.  FasckuIarU,    Mts,  in  the  interior  of  Jaroaic 

71.  AfigUMtifolia*    Jamaica  and  the  Island  of  Sw^ 
Jolm's. 

72.  Pnrpurojscens*     High  mountains  of  Jamaic 

73.  Alptna,     Island  of  Guadaloupe« 

74.  t'ertictUala,     Caribbees. 

75.  Aiuminala^  or  dnnamomifolia,    MontserrJ 
76*  Later i/iora.   Tups  of  mtss.  in  Montserrat. 

77.  Eiwagttoides,    Island  of  St  John^s  America 

78.  Scabrosa,   Cold  mouivtains  of  Jamaica. 

79.  Virgata,    Mountains  of  Jamaica* 

80.  Vmbrosa.   St  Christopher's  and  the  Caribb 
Isles. 

8 1 .  Hhp ida.    Mo  u  n  tai  ns  of  Jamaica. 

82.  Semiytora,   South  America. 
S3,  Pilosa.    Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

84.  DUcolor.    Warm  parts  of  America. 

85.  Coccinea,    Island  of  Montserrat. 
Sp,  29—85  shrubby, 

^  B6,  Aromatica,    Guiana,     {VM^  Echg,] 

♦  87,  Invoiucrata.    St  Domingo. 

•  88.  Diffusa,    Cayenne. 

*  89.  Punctata,    St  Do  mi  0  go. 
•^90.  Curnijolia.   Martmique. 

•  91.  Mt^rtcoidcs,    Autilks. 

•  92.  Tricholoma^ 

*  93.  Stammca*     Brasil. 

*  94,  Acmminaia.    Guadaloupc* 

•  95.  Marginaia,    Brasii, 

•  96.  Mtiltijiora,   St  Domingo, 

*  97'  Ami/gdaiina,     St  Domingo, 

*  98.  Lanceolata.    St  Domujgo, 

♦  99.  Mucroaaia,   Cayenne. 
♦  100.  Favosa,    Si  Domingo^ 
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ningo, 

•  102.  Fap:llosa,     PeriL 

'     •  lOJ.  LtUiJfjua.   Antilles* 

•  104.  Dichoioma.    Brasil. 

»•  105-  iMXft.    Peru. 
•  106.  A7i7  r:.    St  Dt^miof^o* 

•  107.  P  y.   Antilks, 

•  108.  .V  Ma.   St  Domingo, 

•  109.  /'  Brawl. 

^•110-/4.  ..^ .  ,.^j.    8t  Domingo, 
•ill.  Grantthsa.    Br.isiL 
•  U^.  C/fltaia.    BraaiL 

•  113.  Nodosa,    Aiilillcs. 

•  114.  Arikulata^    Cayenne. 

For  an  accxiunt  of  these  new  tpecies^  see  X>amarck| 

^Encifc.  Method,  iv,  p.  35,  ike, 
$•  MKRtAXtA.    CaL  5-fid.  campan.    PrI.  5,  calyci 
tnserta.   ^S'/om.  dccUnaia.    C^p.r.  5-loc.  poly^perma^ 
1.  Ij^HCftntka.    Highest  mt«.  of  Jamaica,   Shrufh 
'J  ea.  Top  of  the  mis.  of  Jamaica,  Shrub. 

856*  .  V.     C«/.  4  seu  5'paru  superus.    Pd.  4 

aeu  5.     Cujts.  4  aeu  5-loc,  obloi»ga»  angulis  dehis* 
cent*     ^rm.  numcrosai  minuta. 

IL  Rrpcns.     India.    Pertn^ 
2.  Teiwr/ia,     Jaira. 
3*  Linearis,     Guinea. 
4.  LinifoHa,     South  Amedou 
5*  Pertiviana*     Lima, 
6.  HirUi,     Warm  parts  of  America,   Shrub, 
7.  Pubcicens.     America. 
8.  Ociovalvu.     Caribbee  Islands.     >lns» 
d*  Ss^ffhiiicosa  or  ViUma,     India. 
IQ.  Acumimda.     South  of  Jamaica,    ^tjfl, 
11.  Ihcknaia,     Bo^gy  parts  of  Surinam,    ^mi. 
I£.  Ertcta*    Amenca  and  Vii]gmia.    Ann, 

•  13.  SedoiHet,     Stagnant  waters  of  N.  Granada, 

»oear  the  city  of  Monpox  and  Ibague.   (Hum- 
boldt, Plant.  xEquinocU) 
^H^Naiam,     Stagnant  waters  of  N,  Granada, 
near  the  city  of  Moopox  aod  Ibague,  (Hum- 
boldt, Pl^fii.  j£tpanocL) 

•  15-  Crandijiora,    Mar&hcs  of  Georgia.    Shrub, 

{Mwhau^,\ 

1^16.  Anfrmtifma,  Java  and  the  1  *  v    r> 

Mofuccas.  f  Lamarck,  £^r. 

•  17.  CafXfphyUma.    India.        )  "'"  P'  ^^^' 
: 


Sbct.  III.     Flowers  Mmopdalom*    EquaL 


Pander  A  orEpxRUA,  Persoon.  CaL  Lphyll. 
Umbo  4-part.  Pet,  I,  subroiundum  laterale  basi 
oon?olutum«  FiL  bast  mcrassata  barbaia,  5  steri- 
lia.     Lttum. 

1 .  Fmcata,  Woods  and  banks  of  rivera  of  Guiana. 
%S5*  NlCANDBA  or  PoTALiA*    CaL  itirbiiiatua  4'part. 
Cc^r.  Lpet.  profunde  lO-fida.     F//.  atmulo  nectLLri* 
fero  inserla.    Bacca  6  sulcata  3-loc.  polyftperma. 

L  Amara,     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 
TKia  genuB  is  different  from  the  genua  NfCANDRAj 
given  among  the  New  Genera  in  Class  V. 
825.  CoDON.    CaL  10-part.     Cor.  campan.  10-fida. 
Ca»*,  polyBpe^ma- 
l.  HoyenL     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Ann. 
S75.  Inocai^pus,     CaL  ^Hdut.     Cor,  infundibulif. 
Affm*  duplici  scrie.    Drupa  1-sperma. 

X,  EduUs.     Java,   Celebes,  Amboyna,  Banda, 
N.  HebrideSi  Friendly  and  Society  Islands,  Shr, 


838.  Strioilia. 

part.      Ne^^t.  profunde  lO-part. 


V  profunde  5 
lacnJis  ianceoJati^.  Dccaiidr*3i^| 
Frucim  15  loc.  ^ 
Peru.     Shrub* 


SenFlor.Per, 

p.  99, 


Ani'  .lus 

L  ra, 

•  2.  Coftiuia.  GrovL*»  ol  Pejru. 

•  3.  Ovata.  Groves  of  Peru. 

•  4.  Oblonpi,  Groves  of  Peru< 
This  genus  is  the  Pu VEOLAtu%  of  the  FL  Per.  and 

the  Te£Manthus  of  PerHoon,  who  gives  the 
Sp.  ^2 — 4,  with  the  following  generic  character; 
**  Co/.campan*  inferufi.  Pet^  rcvoluta,  punctata* 
NecL  tubalosum.  Anth.  post  dehisceutiam  punc« 
tis  setaceo-etellatis  aspene.  Drupa  obovata.'* 
^868.  AifDROMKDA.  Co/.  5- part.  CV.  ovata;orc 
5'fido.  Caps,  5-loc.  valvuhs  dessepimento  contrariis. 
1.  Teiragona,  Mouritains  of  Lapland  and  Siberia. 
ji.  Er'tcoidcs.  Kam^chatka  and  trits.  of  Daiiria« 

3.  Htfpnmdes.  Mts,  of  Lapbnd  and  Siberia. 

4.  Lt/copndmks..  Kamschatka  and  Lof  Bhering, 
5'  Empt  tri folia.    Straits  of  Magellan, 

6.  Mursimtcs.    Straits  of  Magellan. 

7.  MarioHa*    Virginia. 

8.  Ferruginea,     North  America. 

9-  Fascicnlata,     Mountains  South  of  Jamaica* 

10.  Jamakemis*     Tops  of  the  mts.  of  Jamaica* 

11.  OciundfU.  Highest  mts.  South  of  Jamaica. 

12,  Puiventlenta.     Florida. 

13,  Polijolia,     Britain  and  shores  of  Labrador. 

14,  Balkifolia,     Mauritius. 

15.  Buxtjolia.     Bourbon* 
1^.  Japofiica.     Japan, 

17.  Pamculaia.     Virginia. 

18.  Arborea*     Virginia  and  Carolina, 

19.  Uacemom*     Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 

20.  CtiiesbaL     Virginia  and  Carolina. 

21.  AjdUans,    Carolina. 

22.  Coriacea*     North  America. 

23.  Acuminata,     North  America. 

24.  llttpestru.     New  Zealand. 

25-  Anasiojnosam,     New  Granada* 
26.  Cadyculaia,  Europe,  Russia,  North  Americtt 
and  Siberia* 
Sp.  1—26  shrubby. 
^  Tl .  Pro^iraia.   South  America,   [CamniUes.) 

•  28.  Wtorrtboidaiis,  Carolina  and  Flor,   (  Duham.y 
*29.  Pifrifoiia,  Carolina  and  Ftor.  Shr,  \Aui>crL) 

•  30.  itia/olia.    Peru.    Shr.  |  Persooop 
*3L  Ruoiginosa^  Isleof  St  Thomas.  yS^nop.  i. 

"*     ^  Jp,  481, 

Carolina  aod  Florida.    Shrub. 


Marginala, 


Shrub. 

•  32 

[Dufmm.) 

•  33,  Bracteata 

•  34.  EriophifUa. 


Mt.  Chimborazo.     (Cavan.) 
Brasd.     {VandeUL) 
867*   Rhododendron.    CW.  5-part.    Cc/r.  subinfun- 
dibuhf.     St  am,  dec  hn  at  a.     Caps,  54oc. 

1.  Ferwugineum.  Mountains  of  Switzerland,  Py«- 

rcnees,  and  Siberia.     Shrub, 
%>  Dauricum.     Dauria.     Shrub, 
3*  Kamdtaiicum,,     Kamschatka  and    Bhering't 
Island.     Shrub, 

4.  Hirsutum.  Switzerl.  Austria,  and  Steria.  5'Ar. 

5.  ChanuxcistMS,    Mount  Baldo,  near  S&lzburg> 
Austria,  and  Camiola*     Shrub, 

6.  Caucauskum.   Snowy  regions  of  Mount  Cau» 
casus.     Shrub. 

7.  Chrusanilium.  Mts.  of  Siberia  at  Lake  Baikal,, 
in  Kam&chatka,  and  Bhering^s  Island.  Shrub,. 

8.  Ponltcum.    In  the  East  and  Gibraltar.    Shr, 


^4 


BOTANY. 


CIinX. 
Deeandria. 


8.  Giauca. 
4.  Hirmta. 
*  5.  Cuneata, 
869.  Epioaca. 


9.  Afaximilm.    Virfpnit.    6hrtib. 

10.  Ptmctatunif  or  miniif.     N.  America.    Shrub, 
■*11.  Caiabiense,     Head  of  the  river  Catawba  in 
North  'Carolina.     (  Michaux. ) 
'864.  Kalmi A.  Cb/.  5-part.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  limbo 
subtus  5comi.     Capt,  5-loc. 

1.  iMtifoUa*    Maryland*  Virginia,  Pennsylvania* 
IShntb. 

2.  AngugHfolia,    PennsyFvania,  and  New  York. 
Shrub. 

America.     Shrub* 
South  Carolina.     ShrHb. 
Carolina.     (Michaux,) 
CaL  exterior  9-phyll.  z  interior  5- 
part.     Cor,  hypocraterif.     Capt,  ^-loc. 

1.  Repens,     Virginia  and  Canada.     Shmb. 

2,  Cordijblia,   Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.    Shr, 
870.  Gaulthiria.   CaL  exterior  2-phyU. ;  inferior 

5- fid.     Ct>r.  ovata.    iV«cf.  mucronibut  10.     Capt, 

5loc.  vestita  calyce  interiore  baccata. 

1.  Procumbens,  Sandy  parts  of  Canada.  Shrub, 
%  Aniipoda.    New  Zealand,    Shrub, 

*5.Erecla,     Pern.     Shrub.    {VeiUeMA.) 

•  4.  BnxjfbUa,  Canccas.  1  See  Willd.  N. 
*5,Scaora,  Caraccas.     Shrub.  >     Act.  Sbc. 
•e,Odorata.   Caraccaa.   Shrub,}     BeroL  ^ 

:{:  871*  Arbutus.     Cal,  5-part.     Car»  ovata:  ore 
basi  pellucida.    Bacca  5-loc. 

1.  Unedo,    Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe) 
and  in  the  East.     Shrub, 

2.  Lauci/biia.    North  America*     Shrub. 

5.  Amirachne.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 
4.  Ferruginea,    America.     Shrub, 

6.  Acadiauif,     Acadia.    Shrub. 

6.  Aipma.    Mountains  of  Scotland,  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

7.  Uva  ursi,     Engbnd  and  other  parU  of  Eu- 
rope and  Cana<£i.     Shrub, 

8.  Mucnmala.    Term  del  Fuego»     Shrub, 

9.  Micrvphi^,    Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrub, 

10.  PumUa.    Terra  del  Fuego.     Shrnb. 

•  1 1.  Integrifolia,     Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub, 

(Lam.  IlL  t.  366.) 

•  12.  PhjflUnefriia.  Peru.  Shr.  (H^6.  of  Juasieu.) 
874.STYRAX.  ui^inferus.  Cor.  intimdibnlif.  Drupa 

2-sperma. 

1.  (Mcinale.    Syria,  Judea,  Italy.    Shrub. 

2.  GrandifoUum,  Sout|iempts,  of  Carolina.  Shr. 

3.  Benzoin.     Sumatra.     Shrub. 

4.  Lcevigatum.     South  Carolina.     Shrub. 

*5.  GrandifoUum.  S.Carolina.  Shr.  {Hort.Ketv.) 


Sect.  IV.  Flowers  tciihuui  Petals^  or  Incomplete, 

860.  Dais.   Invducrum  4-phyll.     Cor.  4  seu  3-fida. 
Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  CotiniJoUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  DLperma,    Island  of  Tongataboo.     Shrub. 

3.  Octandra.     India.     Shrub. 
*4.  Laurifblia.     India.     Shrub. 

This  genus  seems  to  comprehend  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Gnidia.     ^ 
878.  Aquilaria.'    Cal  campan.   5-W.     Cor.  0. 
Nectar.  campan«  5-fidum  intemo    staminiferuro. 
-Caps.  2-loc.  2.^v.  li^osa.     Sem.  solitaria. 
I.  Ovata.    Mountaus  of  Malacca.    Shnib. 


879.  Auoea.    Ca/.  5part.    Cor.O.  Neet.lO-iokt   Om 

Caps.  10-loc.  ^^«* 

1.  Capensis,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ^"^ 

876.  Samyda.  Cal.  5-part.  cotorstus.  Cor.  0. 
Nect.  campan.  staminiferum*  Caps*  intua  bac- 
cata,  4-valv.  1-loc.     Sem.  nidulantia. 

1.  Nilida.    America.     Shrub, 

2.  Macroahylla.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

3.  MuHiflora.    Dominica.     Shrub. 

4.  ViUosa,    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shmi.- 

5.  Glabrata.  Highest  mts.  S.  of  Jamaica.    Shr. 

6.  Spineicem.    Hispaniola.    Shrub,  j. 

7.  Pubescens.    America.     Shrub. 
S.  Serrulata,    America.     Shrub. 

9.  Polymdra.    New  Caledonia.    Shrub. 

877.  Casearia.  Cal,  5-phyll.  Cbr.  0.  Nect.  4-5- 
phyll.  cum  staminibus  altemans.  Caps,  intua  bac« 
cata  3-valv.  1-loc.     Sent,  nidulantia. 

1.  Sninosa,    Mts.  of  St  Domingo. 

2.  NUida.    Carthagena. 

3.  Ramiflora.    Ishmd  of  Santa  CruEf  Gaianti 
and  (Cayenne. 

4.  Hirta.    Pastures  of  Jamaica. 

5.  ParMora.    Warm  ^arts  of  America. 

6.  ParvffhHa,    Mountains  of  Martintque* 

7.  Sjfkesiris.    Mounuina  of  the  West  Indiea, 
particularly  in  Jamaica. 

8.  macrophj/iia.    Cajenne. 

9.  Serrutaia.    Island  of  Nevis  West  Indiea. 
'  10.  ElUpHca.    East  Indies. 

11.  Ooaiai  or  AnoforngfL    East  In&l. 

12.  Hirsuia.    Mts.  of  Jamaica  and  Hitpanida. 
Sp.   1^-4  have  only  8  stamina.    Sp.   1—12 

shrubby. 
881.  BuciDA.    Cal.  5-dent.  soperus.  Cor.  0.    Bacca 
l-sperma. 

1.  Bueerasi    Jamaica.    Peren, 

2,  Capiiata,     Montserrat.    Shrub. 
821.CRVDIA.    CfliL  1-phyllus,  limbo  4.fido.    Cor.O. 

Fil.  basi  dilatata.    Samara  snbdisperma  orfaicu- 
hta. 

1.  Spicata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Aromaiica.    Woods  of  Guiana.     ShnA. 
880.  CoPAiFERA.    CaL  0,    Pet.  4.    Legumen  on- 

turn.     Sem.  1.  arillo  ovato. 

I.  Officinalis,    Brazil  and  the  Antilles.   Shrub. 

Order  IL    Diotmia. 

X  890.  Scleranthus.  Cal,  l-phyllus.  Car.  0.  Sem. 
2y  calyce  inclusa. 

1.  Annuus.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eun   Ann, 

2.  Perennis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  P«r. 

3.  Poll/carpus.     Montpellier  and  Italy.     Ann. 
865.  Trianthema.     CaL   sub   apice  mucroiiatos.^  J 

Cor.  0,    Siam,  5,  seu  10.    Germ,  retusum.  Cspr^'^ 
circumscissa^ 

1 .  Monogyna.    Jamaica,  Cura^oa.    Ann. 

2.  ChrystalUna.    Arabia  and  East  Indies,  fiftr--^ 

3.  Pcfiiandra,    Arabia.     Ann. 

4.  Fruiicosa,     Egypt  and  Tunis.     Shrub. 

5.  Humifusa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

6.  Anceps,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

7.  Decandra.     India.     Ann.  __ 
X  886.  Chrysosplenium.  CaL  4  seu  5-fid.  coloratui^^ 

Cor.  0.    Caps,  birostris.  1.  loc.  polyaperma. 
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dasiX. 
t>ccandria. 


11.  MuraUi.  Germanr,  Sweden,  Switzerl.  Bien. 

12.  Rigida,     Montpeilier.     Perert, 

13.  Saxifraga.    Austria,  Switzerl.  France.   Per. 

•  14.  Compressa.  Fields  of  Barbary.  (Derfont.) 

X  892.  Saponarta.  CaL  1-phylI.  nudus.  Pet.  5, 
unguiculata.     Caps*  vblonga,  1  -loc. 

1.  Officinalis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Vaccaria.     France,   Gerutany,   Switzerland, 
and  in  the  East.    Ann. 

S.  Cretica.     Drj  parts  of  Candia. 

4.  Potrigeiut.     In  the  East.    Ann^ 

5.  lUj/rica.     Dalmatia. 

6.  Ocumaides.     Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Mont* 
pellier.     PereH. 

7.  Orientalis.    In  the  East,  and  Camiola.    Ann. 

8.  lAitea.   S^-itzerland,  Savoy,  Mt.  Cenis.  Shr. 
9>  Bellidifolia,     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren. 

X  893.  DiAKTHVs.  Cal.  cylindricus,  1-phyll.  s  basi 
squamis  4.  Pei.  5,  ucguiculata.  Caps,  cylindri- 
ca,  l-locularis, 

1.  Barbaius.    Camiola  and  Germany.     Peren. 

2.  Carthusianorum.     Germany,  Ita'y,  Siberia, 
Switzerland,  and  Camiola.     Peren. 

3.  Atrorvbens.    Dry  places  of  Italy.     Peren* 

4.  Ferrttgineus.     Italy  and  Tauria.    Bien. 

5.  Armeria. .  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Ann. 
-6.  Japonicus.    Japan.     Shrub. 

7;  ProlipT.  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Ann. 

8.  Dimtnuius.  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ann. 

9.  CaryapktfUus.     England  and  Italy.     Perett. 

10.  S^ivcsfrtf.     Switzedand,  Carniola,  and  Ca> 
rinthia.     Peren. 

1 1.  Pomeridianus.  Constantinople,  Palestine.  Per. 

1 2.  Deltoides.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   Per. 

13.  Albens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

14.  Crenaius.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

15.  Chinensix.    China.     Peren. 

16.  Monspeliacus.  Montpeilier  and  Verona.  Per. 

17.  UbatiOius.    High  Mts.  of  Lebanon.    Peren. 

18.  Plumarius.     Europe  and  Canada.     Peren. 

19.  Crinitus.    In  the  East. 

20.  Superbus.     France,  Germ.  Denmark.    Birn. 

21.  Attenuatys.    Coasts  south  of  France.    Peren. 

22.  Pvngens.     Coasts  of  Spain.     Peren. 

23.  Virginens.     Montpeilier,  Austria,  and  Sibe- 
ria.    Peren. 

24.  Arena?  ivs.     Europe.     Peren. 

25.  Bcpens.     Sibrna.     Peren. 

26.  Carsins.    England  and  Switzerland.    Peren. 

27.  Cespifftsus.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perefi. 

28.  Scaber.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

29.  Alpinns.  Styria,  Austria,  and  Siberia.  Peren. 

30.  Pumilus.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 

31.  Arboreus.     Candia  and  Greece.     Shrub. 

32.  Jwiij)erinHS9  or  Fruticosus.    Candia.    Shrttb. 
^  3S.  Spinosus.   Persia.    (Desfout.  Ann.  Mns.  i.  p. 

198.) 

Proeuwbeni.  In  the  East,  {yenitn.  Fl.  All,) 
Fttrcalus.  Near  Tenda.  ( Balbis.  Mem.  Ac, 
Taiir.) 

Pvrpureus.     (Lamarck,  ///.  t.  376.) 
•37.  Ochroleucus.     In  the  East.     {Per soon.) 

•  38.  Glavcus.     (A  variety  of  Deltoides.    Smith.) 
*39.  Tetier.  Near  Tenda.  {HvXhin.  Mem.  Ac.  Ta  in.) 

•  40.  Serndatvs.     Sands  of  Tunis.     ( Desff/nl. ) 
^  U.  IhilcheUus.    (Persoon.) 


Order  IIL    TRiOTViiA. 


•34. 
•35. 

•36. 


O 

Da 


10. 
11. 
12. 


^fUfMi 


900.  Bruvnichia.    CaL  ventricoaaa  5-fid,     Car.  0.  " 

Caps.  3gona  1-loc.  1-sperma. 
1.  Cirrkosa.     Bahama  Islands. 

This  genus  is  given  under  Octandria  by  Persoon. 
%  897.  Arenaria.     Cal.  5-phyll.  patens.     Pet.  5, 

Integra.     Caps.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  PepUAdes.  Engl,  and'other  parts  of  Eun  Per. 

2.  Tetraqndra.  Pyrenees  and  Montpeilier.  Pet. 

3.  Biftora.     South  of  Eufir>pe.     Peren. 

4.  Jjateriflora.    Siberia. 

5.  Trinervia.  Engl.andotherpartsof  Eur.  Aim, 

6.  Ciliata.     Rhtrtian  Alps.    Peren. 

7.  Balearica.     Balearic  Isles.     Peren. 

8.  MulticauUs.     Switzerland,  Austriay  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Perm. 

9.  Serpffllifolia.     England  and  other  partt  of 
Europe.     Ann, 

Procumbens.    Tunis  and  Egypt.     Peren. 
Poli/gonoides.  Switzerl.  and  Carinthia.  Ann. 
Trtflnra.     South  of  Enrope.     Peren. 

13.  Montana.    South  of  France.    Peren. 

14.  Rubra.    Engl,  and  other  paita  of  Eur.   Ann. 

15.  Media.     France  and  England.    Ann. 

16.  Bavarica.    Bavaria,  Siberia,  and  Mt.  Baldo. 
Peren. 

17.  Gvpsophtloides.    In  the  East.     Peren. 

18.  Cveuoahides.    Armenia.     Peren. 

19.  Dianihoides.    Armenia.     Peren. 

20.  SaxatHis.     Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Siberia.     Peren. 

CesspUosa.    Germany.    Perm. 
Verna.  Enel.  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 
Hispida.    Mountains  at  Montpeilier. 
Verticillata.     Armenia.     Skrib. 
Jnniperina.    Armenia.     Peren. 

26.  TenuifoUa.  England,  Gennany,  Switcerlasd, 
France,  and  Italy.     Ann. 

27.  Laricifoiitt.    Switzerland,  Genen,  Montpei- 
lier, and  about  Paris.     Peren. 

28.  Reeurva.     Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  lad 
Moravia.     Peren. 

29.  Lanceolata^  OT  Cherlerioides.   Piedm.  Pemu 

30.  Stfinta.     Austria  and  France.     Peren.  I 

31.  Fill  folia.    Arabia.     Peren.  J 

32.  Fasciculata.    Montpeilier,  Austria,  and  Car*      I 
niola.     Ann. 

33.  Austriaca.    Austria  and  Mts.  of  Italy.    JPcr. 

34.  Grandijlora.     South  of  France.     Peren. 

35.  Linifiora.     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

36.  Gerardi.     Austria  and  France.     Peren. 

» 37.  Ruscifolia.  \  poiret,  1^ 

•  38.  Spalhtdata.  Wds.  of  Barba^y.  j  cw?.  ri.  ^     3^ 

•  39.  Cerasioides.     Pyrenees.     ( Mirhet.) 
*40.  Villarsii.     Dauphiny.     IViUars.) 
* '^l.  Calycina.     Barbary.     (Poiret.) 
*V2.0lptusa.     Alps.     {AUiimi.) 

•  43.  Glabra.    North  Carolina.  \  * ».  ,     •,/    s    _  ^« 

•  44.  Stricta.    North  America.  J  ^**=*'-  ^^  ^"^ 

•  45.  Scabra.     Alps.     1 

•  46.  Echinata.     Alps.  >  Poiret,  Encyc. 

•  47.  Sibirica.    Siberia.  J 
Capillacea.     Piedmont*     (AVior.) 
Patula.     Near  Knoxville.     (MieL) 
Viscosa.     Near  Romainville.     (ThmU.) 

^.   Heteromalla.     France.     (Ttum.) 
'  ^2.  Canadensis.  At  river  St  Lawrenoe.  {M^^O 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


*48. 
*49. 
*50. 
•51. 


Sl^ 
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Df^Knaiia. 


50.  Chlormfolia,    Armenia,     Pere^i. 

5L  Alpcstri^*     MtJUntalos  of  Austria,     Pet  en. 
~  *       Sweden  and  Switzerland.     Bien. 

France,    Italy,    and    Carniola. 


See  Deifont. 
nor.  AilanL  p. 
3^9.  t.  9B. 


{PersQon,) 


See  Des. 
font.  Flor. 
AllujiL  i. 
p.  352. 
I.  100. 


52,  Rupextris, 

53.  Saxifraga, 
PtTcn. 

54*   Vaiic&ia.     In  the  Vallaii.     Peren. 

S^.  PumiUo,   Italy,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,   Per, 

56*  AcmUis.     Britain »  Lapland,  Austria*  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Pyrept-cs.     Pcrctu 

^  57.  Caspicn.     Butween    Cuba   and^  «     n  •  1 
Shamachea.     ShruL  /SeeBi.l3er- 

'5&  Poif^^i^    Beyond   the  Caspian  f  ^^^^^^^ 

*  59.  Iniltrkata,     Near  Mascar,  1 
Ann,  I 

'60.  Hispida.     In  Mount  At- 
las,    Aftn, 

^61,  Trii/cfUata,     Algiers  and 
Spam.     Ann, 

'62."  Heiiculaia*    Alj^icrs, 

'  63.  Picta^    Near  Dax  in  France. 

*'64.  Rtigosa,     (i/cr^jr,  of  Jussieu.) 

^65*  Niceeetuh.     Near  Nice.    (AllwftL) 

5.  Lociniata.     South  America.     ( Cavamlles,) 
\,   Fireinica,     Illinois,  1      xm-  u    i^j 

i.  pJn.,lvanica.     Penn.yl.j  J^^^^:  f^^^ 

*69.  BipariUa,     Sbiba.     Ann, 

*  70.  Ramosisswia,     Coasts  of  Bar* 
bary.     Peren, 

*71«  Arenaria,     Coasts  of  Barbary. 

'72.  Arenarioides.     Barbary. 

'  73.  Cincrca,     Fields  of  Algiers. 

k  Paiida,     Fields  of  Barbary. 

5.  Pseudo-atocioJK    Mount  Atlas. , 

5.  Campanula.     Piedmont.     {AlHonL) 
7.  Repens.     Siberia,  near  Baikal. 
3.  Exicapa*     Lapland,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and 

Switzerland,     {Aliiojii,) 
Under  this  genus  Pcrsoon  includes  Sp.  3,  5 — 16, 
and  18  ofCuctibalus, 
:t  898*  Cherleria.    Cat.  5-phy1l     Ned,  5,  bifida, 
pectaloidea.     Anih*  altemse,  steriles.    Caps,  3-loc, 
3-valv.  S-sperma. 

1.  Sedoides,  Scotbnd,  Swltzerl.  Germany,  Per, 

001.  Gabidella.    Cai,  5-phyll.  petiiloideus.    Nect, 

5,  bilabiata*  bifida.  Caps.  3,  canncxse,  polyspermae. 

I.   Nigellaslrttm,     Provence.     Ann, 

006.  Ervthroxylon.     CaL  lurbinatus.     Cor,  pe- 

talii  basi  squamula  ncctarifcra  emarginata.     Stam, 

basi  connexa.     Drupa  1-loc. 

1,  Areolatum.     Sandy  coaeti  about  Carthagena. 
Shrub,  _ 

2,  Hyperictfoltum,      Mauritius   and    Bourbon, 
Shrnb. 

3,  Buri folium,     Madagascar.     Shrub> 

4,  Ferrugineum,     Madagascar.     Shrub, 

6.  Rufum,     South  America,     Shrub, 

6«  Havanense,  Rocky  coasts  of  Havannah.  Skr, 

7.  Coca.     Pern.     Shntb, 

8.  Sideroxyloiik^,    Island  of  Bourbon. 

9.  Squamaium,    Cayenne  and  Caribbees, 
10*  Macropftylliitn.     Cayenne.     Shrub, 

11.  hauri folium.     Mauritius.     Shnib. 

12,  LongifoUum,     Madagascar.     Shrftb. 
*  1$.  M<mogifnum,     India.     (Roxb,  Cor,) 

$02^  Maxpiqhia.    Col,  5-pbyll.  basi  cxtm  pons  bl* 


Shrub, 
Shrub, 


s  melUferis.  Pet,  3.  ftubrotunda»  ungulcuktt. 
il,  basi  cohscrentia,  Drupa  14oc*  5»pyrena  nuci* 
IS  Kspermis.  ' 

1.  Glabra.     Jamaica,  Braail,  Sunnamt  snd  Cii< 
ra^oa.  ^ 

2.  Bifiora.     Woods  of  America. 

3.  Pufucifolia,     South  America* 

4.  Faginea,     Grenada, 

5.  Glandulosa.    Antilles  and  the  Caraccas. 

6.  Tuheradala,     Caraccas. 

7.  Nitida,     Chalky  parts  of  Jamaica, 

8.  Armeniaca.     Peru,  province  of  Chancay. 

0.  Dubia,     Dominica* 

10.  Urens,    Warm  parts  of  America, 

1 1 .  Anguslifolia,     South  America, 

12.  Canesce^ts.     West  Indies. 

1 3.  Crasjfi folia.     Warm  parts  of  America, 

14.  Spicata,     Dominica. 

15.  AUissima,     Woods  of  Guiana. 

16.  Verbascifolia.     Warm  parts  of  America* 

17.  Lucida,     West  Indies, 

18.  Coriacea,     Mts.  in  the  south  of  Jamaica. 

19.  Aquifdin,     Warm  parts  of  America, 

20.  Cocci fera.     Warm  parts  of  America, 

Sp,' I— 20  sbrubby* 

*  21.  Glauca,     Mexico.         7  r»-      Mt       r 
•22,  //,>.«/«.     Mexico.         f  Cava^^^l^  /ca«€^. 

*  23.  Glandulosa,     Mexico.  )      ^^""^  ""'  ^'^^' 
Persoon    ranks   Sp.  21 — 23   under  the  lubgeoia 

G^LPiuMiA,     Cal.  glandulis  nuUis,     FiJ.  Ubefmt 

Siig.  simpUcia,     Fruct,  3-loc.     (Cavauilks.} 

903*  Banisteria.      Cal,    5-part,  basi   extus  pons 

binis    melliferis.      Pet,    subrotunda,   unguiculata, 

FiL  basi  cohxrentia.    Santarte  3,  I*flperm;e  apice 

simpliciter  alatse. 

1.  Anguiosa.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Skrui* 

2.  Palmata,     St  Domingo,     Shrub, 

3.  Sagiltata,     St  Domingo.     Shrub, 

4.  Auricuhta,     Brasil,  near  Rio  Janeiro,     Skr^ 

5.  Ciliata.     Brasil,     Shrub, 

6.  Emarginaia,     America. 
7*  Quapara.     Guiana.     Shrub, ^ 

8.  Sinanariejisis,     Guiana.     Shrub* 

9.  Purpurea,     Sout^v  America.     Shrub, 
10.  MicrophtfUa,     Carolina  ?     Shrub, 
W,   Chrysophiflla.    Brasil  and  Caraccat.     Skmk, 
1 2.  iMuri folia,     Jamaica  and  Hrspaniola. 

]  3.   Ccerulea.     Jamaica  and  Dominica.     Shrub, 
H.  Nitida,     BrasiL     Shrub, 

15.  Muricala,     Peru.     Shrub*  

16.  JLeona,     Sierra  Leone.     Shrub* 

17.  Sericea.     Braxil.     Shrub, 
IS.  Fcrruginea,    Brazil  and  Rio  Janeiro,    Shruk. 

19.  iMnmJhlia,    Caribbees  and  St  Lucia.    Shrub, 

20.  Dichotoma,  Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub* 

21.  Ovaia.     Dominica.     Shrub, 

22.  Fulgens,     America,     Shrub. 

23.  Heterophiflla,     Jamaica,  St  Domingo,  and 
Guadaloupe. 

24.  Brachiata,     America- 

•25.  Macrocarpa,  Martinique,  (Herban  of  Jm- 
sieu.) 
904.  HiR^A,  Cal,  5-phyll,  absque  pons  melliferii. 
Pet,  subrotunda,  unguiculata.  Fit,  basi  cohaEreo« 
tia,  Samarce  3,  l*spermse  bialatx  seu  ala  circum- 
datae, 

L  Reclinaia,     Woods  of  Carthageoa,     Shrub* 
2.  Odoraia,     Guinea.     Shrub* 
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8.  JRyuNila.    Sierra  Leone.    Shrub* 
Pertoon  seems  to  think  that  this  geous  riiould  be 

joined  with  Triopteris. 
905.  Triopteris.     CaL  5-part«  basi  extus  pons  2 
melliferis.    Pet.  subrotunda  unguiculata«     Fii.  ba« 
in  cohserentia.   Somaras  3,  l*8penn«  3  seu  4-alatx« 

1.  JomaictnsiM.    Hedges  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola.    Shrub. 

f.  Indioa.    East  Indies.    Shrub, 

%  Ooaim,    Dominica.    Shrub. 

4>.  Bigida.    Hills  of  Hispaniohu     Shrub. 

B.  AatiifaUa.    Cayenne.     Shrub. 

6.  Jemmmaim.    Cayenne.    Shrub. 

T.  BrnxtfoUa.    Antilles.     Shrub. 

8.  CUrifoUa.  Woody  mountains  Jamaica*  Shr, 
Sec  the  new  genua  TsTRAPT^Ria. 


Pextaoykia. 
91 1.  CxBsns.    CaL  5-pait.    Pet.  5.    Caps.  5,  bi* 

1.  Cimbrm,    Bfamitiiis  and  Boofixm.    Skrub. 

2.  rul^fhfn\i.     Madagascar.     Shruh. 

3.  Cmrmcmbta.  Sierra  JLeone.     Mnct* 

4.  Tf^oiim.     Sierra  Leooe.     Shrub. 
j^S^CornxDos.  CaiL5-fid.  Cor.  l-pet«  Squawue 

M^^danilers  S»  at  basn  flfraumsu     Gdnv .  S. 
J.  (Mntec  7.  TerMiUa. 

ft  PfTndWte.  a  CaceOmAiet. 

3.  F^XKuSaru.  a  Befiemimia. 

A  1^"''*-  1^*  Mmmiifmrig. 

^t  PwTfurttm 

&^  : — 11  ftfantbbrr,  aad  froai  tke  Cape. 
1^  HariMf^^riem.     Etluopsa.     ^ftrsfc 
13L  Trj^srs.     Cape  of  Good  Hopr. 

15,  Vi^-rijr«,     Mca.ofDjvii.     ^4m. 

K.  teraci.     GBdcaasd  SActvl 

IT.  l*«aMw.    EegbKl,  Povtafai.  SpKs.    P^. 

1^  Ltf«.     Ezghad,  sMth  of  Evope,  mui  iut 
Ease     PovBL 

iS».  IjMndkic     A.-aLa. 

ttLoMM.     Ezxpcac^Ift^    S£'.' 

&  Jkermtau,     Ahbom 

SL  JTsrfi  ■■  ^1      Erypc     .Sic/s^. 


'D> 


mo 

Enitl«iid»8whfltrlMd|  Porta.   eiMsC. 


£*qpr.) 


-^-y 


Ar-ca. 

E:  f-aadf  i3«i  'Xiacrparu  4f  E>^ 

\^ni  Ml*.  Ji  Tararr.    Penea^ 


12.  Dam/fAjfVum.  Enriii    , 

gal»  Bpatnt  and  Italy.    >4fiff. 
IS,  ReJkMum.  Engl,  ami  othrr  parts  of  Eur.  P^r. 

14.  Virent.    Portugal.    Permi, 

15.  Rupejftre.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Pfir. 

16.  NaxatUf.    Norway,  «wltiirrtand»  «cr.    >*w». 

17.  Qjuiuirijldum.    Rocky  pari » of  A  »i«.    /Vrr w. 

18.  Ilhpanicum.    Spain  and  Carlnfhia.    rtireh. 

19.  lAneare,    Japan. 
«0.  Caruleim.    Tunis, 

21.  i</6»m.   Kngl.  and  othrr  parts  of  Eur.   Per. 
92.  Acre.   Engl  and  otfier  paru  of  Kur.  Peran. 

23.  Hexangulttre.  Engl.and  othrrpts.of  Kur.  Per. 

24.  Anfilicum.     Britain.     /Vrffi. 

25.  Annunm.     North  of  Euro{Mr.     ^««. 
29.  Pubenunt.     Near  Tonii. 

27.  VilloAum.     England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  Pyrene^t.     Ann. 

28.  Alratum.    8wit7^rbnd  and  Italy.    Ann. 

29.  Nudum.    MadWra.     Shruh. 

♦30.  TeUphkndeM.  North  America, *!      MMrhaua, 
•31.  Ternatum.    North  Am^rrica.  >  PUpt,  An¥fir. 

•  32.  IhJcheUum.     Nrar  Kw/arill/'J  i.  p-  '-^77. 

•  SS.  Iteptap^tulum.    ComU%  oi  Kaibary.     (  P*itr. 

Emye.) 

•  34.  Allitemum.    %.  (A  Y.wpy.    (  Emye.  Bf/i. ) 
•%6.  Bubcffs.    iymiMj.     iPfr^'An.) 

*K.  ArieUUum.    Daopbmjr,     iViUdr$A 

•  37.  Uirmdmm.    Alps  ^  Italy.       1  Auum\f  Pft- 

•  n.  Ska^mte.    H*^  Nice.    Ann,\      dr.m, 
•39.  Attnmuum.     Mvwx«t  Atlai.     CtJetftmlj 

•  ¥}.  M^mrtgalimjte.    V^dmou.    ib^n'^  tni^^^il, 

B^.  v:  2^.) 
•4K  PuMiilum.    KonhCu^AUa.    (Mkhm%.) 
&14.  Pa*iiJoiCM.     Ctf/,  5'M.     /V,  r>&    />flrp*. 
5-c&ip^«iau,  ^'^xv 

1.  Se'U/iiU*.     Vir;pi«u     /Vf»*. 
915.  EcMSA,     ('Ad  t^-f^rt.     P4f  $,    C^.  \f  fdm. 
bxa,  S-v^rJiGM,^  ll'x.  ^-iralr.  $  ir«lr«ks  fM0Uk4«n<» 

^>,.  y^/tct^'^.t,  ^/^'iArmt^  fAV^^^m*    Cmt.  ^ 
jl-y5.     P-rf.  5.     /^,  i^HiK/^  I4<<.    $>«Ji'.  V 

',-.«.  v»at*-  :>.<.  $^-»5r, 
L  AmeifM.B.    fjcL^i^mA^  aoft^dker  f«r*>i  4I  £*w 

%  Prxr.tm&^  i^'puA^  €itrea0jf  frmf^  mA 

ViauL.     Amb^- 

*'.    ^4*lr«.      pjH^#>!r.     A'^w 
•  *,  fptm^»idtu^   5>»nr  Kvir^^di*!?'    ^yi4.  'T"***- 

•?    O^r^i^     ltvTrwfTi>-,    ^/f/-i  iiTr 


OhbimIHA' 


•  i';     T'jUar.     l*wiw  ViiiiA,    ^/vr^s^*^ 
L.  P^HUbttmm..    GjwwrarfCtusfcL    ^db«. 
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S»  ^MMMMM.      IlllllgVy* 

4.  rUcosHm,  Engl,  and  other  paru  of  Eur.  Ann. 
&  Semidecmmdnm.  Englandy.andother  parts  of 

Europe.     Ahk^ 
6u  Pemiandnim.     Spain. 

7.  Arvetue.  Engl.  Denmark^  god  8.  of  Europe. 

8.  lAmeart^  South  of  France,     Pttvii. 

9.  Dickotomum,  Growing  corns  of  Spain,   ^im. 

10.  Longifbiium.    Armenia.     Ann. 

11.  Alpinum,  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
IS.  Repent.  France,  Italy,  and  Camiola.  Per. 
IS.  Sirichtm.    Austria  and  Switzerland.    Peren. 

14.  Suffruticosum.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

15.  Maximum.     Siberia.     Ann, 

16.  i4^ia/rcttm.  En^l.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  P^. 

17.  Dioicum.     Spain.     Peren. 

18.  Latifblium.     England,  Switzerland,  Saroy, 
and  Austria.     Peren. 

19.  Tcfmentoium.     Granada.     Peren. 

90.  Mantiatm,     Verona  and  Switzerland.     Ann. 
^  21 .  S^lvaticmm.    Vallies  of  Hungary.    (  PL  Hon- 

•22.  DiJuMum.     Scotland?  1  p^^,^      . 

•  ftS.  Brachvpetalum.  Near  Mans.  V  f  ^'^^  ""^^^ 

•  24.  SjpaihuUUum.     St  Domingo.  J  ""  P*  ^^• 

•  25.  Ovakt  or  Vulgatum  of  Smith.     Europe. 
*26.  LaniUum.     Europe.     (Lapei/rouse.). 

{919.  AoAosTEMMA.  Ca^  1 -phyll.  coriaceus.  Pet. 
5.  UDguiculata.  Limbo  obtuso,  indivisa  Capi.  1- 
loc. 

1.  Githago.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

2.  Coronaria.     Italy  and  Switzerland.     Bien. 
Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate. 


3.  Ftcs-jovis. 
jferen* 

4.  Coeli  rosa. 
*5.  Niaeenm. 


Sicily  and  in  the  East.     Ann. 
Near  Nice. 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1  under  the  subgenus  Githaoo. 
Cal.  apice  5-phyU.     Cor.  nuda. 
%  920.  Lychni.s.    CaL  1  phyll.  oblongus,  laevis.   Pet. 
.5,  unguiculata :  Limbo  subbifido.     CapM.  5-loc. 

1.  Chalcedonica.     Russia.     Peren. 

2.  Floi-ouadi.  Enel.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

3.  Coronaia.     China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

4.  (iuadridentata.    Italy  and  Switzerland,   ^/in. 

5.  Viecaria.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

6.  Alpina.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Pyrenees.     Peren.  Bien, 

7.  Mafreilanica.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Per^. 

8.  Sibtrica.     Siberia.     Peren. 

9.  /^//i.     Portugal.     Ann. 

10.  y>iV/ictf.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Peren. 

11.  Apetata.     L-^pland  and  Siberia.     Peren. 

\  918.  OiALiH.  Tfl/.  5-phyl].  Pet,  unguibus  con- 
nexa.  Slam,  inequalia  5  brcviora  extcriora  busi 
connata.     ('apt.  angulis  dehisceus,  5-gona. 


1.  Monojthylla. 

2.  Ijepiaa, 
M.  Jimirata. 

4.  Asinina. 

5.  Lancetr/hUa. 

6.  Ijcporina, 

7.  Critpa. 

Si  FabafoUa. 
9.  IjaburnifoiiiL 

10.  Sanguinea. 

11.  ilM&IMI. 


Fuscala. 

Glmuiulosa. 

Tricolor. 

Hubro^/iatHi, 

Flaccida, 

ExattattK 

VariabHis, 

Gntndiflora. 

21.  Sulphur ea. 

22.  Ihirpurecu 
29.  AvvMrxijEia. 
24»  iSjpfmio. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
J  7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


25.  AceUmBa.    Shady  graves  Hid  wooib  of  Eu- 
rope. Peren. 

26.  Magettanica.     Watery  paits  of  Tena  dd 
Feugo.     Peren. 

27.  Marghutta.  .    S5.  JfocfVWOBMh 
2a  P^fcXcOi.  86.  ^aftiir 

29.  OfttaM.  37.  TenOla. 

30.  JLoiia/a.  38.'illffwta. 
SI.  Truncatnla.                 89.  Ptfiilfai. 

32.  StrumouL  4a~  C0iipfM». 

33.  Punctata.  41.  ^SMeeo. 

31.  Luteola. 

42.  Megalorkiza.    MountaioB  of  Penu     Peren* 

43.  Tetraj^yUa.     Mexico.     Peren. 

44.  Fiolacea.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Perot. 

45.  Caprina.  58.  Natans. 

46.  Cemua.  59.  Convexula. 

47.  Dentata.  60.  Versicolor. 

48.  Livida.  61.  Etongata. 

49.  Ci/ianV.  62.  Reduuda. 

50.  Arcuata.  dS.  PofypkjUa. 

51.  Linearis.  64.  Toivj^Dtti. 

52.  Cuneata.  65.  iMtfrrmtelir. 

53.  Cuneifolia.  66.  tfirte. 

54.  G^^cr.  67.  TVd^foro. 

55.  jBi>8^.  68.  iSMMS^. 

56.  Fdkaulis.  69-  Af«Aj/l0^iu 

57.  Longifiora.    Vir-      7a  J2«Mfa. 
ginia.  71  •  itoMern. 

72.  Repens.    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mtdagaacai 
and  Ceylon. 

73.  Repiairix.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     .ftrm. 

74.  DiMticha.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     IVrcis. 

75.  Incarnata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Penot. 

76.  CofiorUza,  Paraguay,  northof  La  Plata.  JFVr 

77.  Crenata.     Peru.     ^nii.  ' 

78.  Lateriflora.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm. 

79.  Dilienii.     Carolina  and  Guadaloupe.    iliM. 

80.  Stricta.  Virginia,  Janaaica,  and  Europe.  Per. 

81.  Corniculata.    England,  Spain,  Iuly»  Sicily, 
Switzerland,  Camiola,  and  Japan.     Ann. 

82.  Plumieri.     South  America. 

83.  Pentaniha.     Caraccas  in  America. 

84.  Rhombijolia.     Caraccas  in  America. 

85.  Rosea.    Wet  parts  of  Chili. 

86.  Barretieri.     Guiana,  Brazil,  and  the  Carac- 
cas.    Ann. 

87.  Burmanni.  90.  Peetinaia. 

88.  Tomentosa.  91.  FlabelUfoUa. 

89.  LupinifoUa.  92.  Flava. 
93.  Sensitiva.     East  Indies. 

♦  94'.  Humilis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*95.  Articulata.     South  America.?  fnc.  Bet. 

•  96.  Virgota,     Chili.  J  iv.  p.  687. 
♦97.   Tulcrosa.    Chili.     (Molina,) 

♦98.  Enneaphylla.     Falkland  Isles.!  ri„,--£ii«, 

*  99.  Lacintata.     South  America,    i  «-«ww»*«^ 

•  100.  Mallobolba.    South  America.  J  ^'  P'  '* 

♦  101.  Commersoni.     Monte     Video.      (Savigny^ 

£«c  BcK.) 
*102.  Quinata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    {Ene.Bo^- 
910.  Rabbroia.     Cal.S'piin.    Pel.  5.  Urwpamez 
1-sperma  putamine  hivalvi. 

I.  Frvtescens.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Skntb. 
909.  Spondias.    CaL  5-dent.     Cor.  5-pet.   DnfO 
nucleo  5-loa, 

1.  Mmnbim    Weti  Indieik    Skn*. 

2.  MgreBalam^^   S^thAaicrm&-   Skni. 
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Coj^.  5J0C.    Sam  Bubscobiformta. 

J.  Pulvendenta.  GroTCSof  Chinchao.!  *,.  p 
2^TripiinewU.   Groses  of  Chinchao.  >      f^' 
3.  Emarginata.    Groves  of  Chinchao.  J  ^* 
■XIX.  AcisAVTHSRA.    Col.  veDtficosus,  6'€A,    Pet, 
5*    AiUh.  sagtttatxi  Tenatilee.    Caps.  coronata»  2< 
loc.  polysperma. 

IjQuadrattt.    (Rkexia  AcUanthera  of  WlUd.) 
XX.   G£TONiA.     CaL  8U[>en]8|  5ph7lL  perustens. 
FiL  altematim  latiora,  5  in  calycis  ore.    aenu  crus- 
latum,  oblongunii  5-8triatiMni  cal.  coronatam. 
I,  Fiorihunda,   Woods  of  Coronandel   Shrub. 
{Roxh.) 
XX r.  CsRATOSTEMA.    CaL  turbinatuj  S-M,  i  Iaci« 
niis  majusculis.     Cor.  coriacea,  tubo  longOy  Umbo 
recto.     Anth.  longae,  erect  ae,  bipart.  seu  bifurcati. 
Bacca  globosa,  truncatay  coronata,  5-loc. 

1.  Veruvianum.  Peru.   Shrub.    IJnUieu.) 

XXII.  CuELLARA.  CaL  5-part.  ret.  5,  e^uilia. 
S'/y.  S-gonus.  Caps.  3-gona}  3-loc«  Sem.  imbru 
cata,  membranacea. 

\,  Rcvolnta,  Groves  of  Peru.   Mrtci.* 

2.  Ferruginea.  Mts.  of  Peru.   Shrt^. 
f).  Obovata.    Mts.  of  Peru.    Sirui. 

XXIII.  Crateria.  Ca/.5-part.  Cor.O.  Jffpcf.  cra- 
teriforme,  setis  IO9  distinctum  hirtii  corooatuniy  et 
cui  sUmina,  altenia  breviora,  insertil,  Stig.  S. 
FrucL  f    (Pericarp.  l4oc.  i  ezsuccum?) 

1.  Faseioulata.    At  Chinchao*  7  TL  Peruv.  p. 

2.  Capilaia.    At  Chinchao.       j  106- 

XXIV.  Chuncuoa*  or  GiVBERKATiA.  CaL  3fid. 
campan.  superus,  deciduus.  Cor.  0.  Drupa  I- 
spcrma,  inequaliter  alata.     (See  Joss.  Gen.  PL) 

1.  Obovata.     Groses  of  Peru.       IFL    Peruv. 

2.  Oblonga.     Groves  of  Pozuzo.  J  p.  274. 
XXV-  Tanibuca.     Cal.  urceolatus,  5-fid.  basi  1- 

bracteatus.     Fruct.  compressns  orbicularis  alatus  ? 
1.  Guiancnris.    Gviana.    ^{Herb.  of  Juss.) 
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XXyi.  Horteksia.  Fhr.diWormtii  l^br.  aolha^ 
rii.  CaL  5-dent.  minutus.  Car*  5-pet.  Flor.  cy« 
mam  constituentium  CaL  5-phylliis,  manmas,  co« 
loratus,  petaloideusi  persistens.    Cor,  minuta»  sab* 

?-lobosa:   petal.  4h5»  concavii  dectduii.     Fruct. 
Stam.  8»  10»  11.) 
1.  Speciosa.    {Hydrangea  korietma  of  WiDd.) 
XXVII.  Tetrapteris.  Cor^  5.part.  ntrinque  bi|^« 
dulosus.     Pet.  fimbriata,  unguicohta.    FrmcL  4* 
alatusy  alis  2-inferioribus  minoribus. 

1.  Aculifolia.    (Under  TriopUris  by  TVUldO 

2.  Mucronata.  Cayenne.  ^Amft.  1  Caviui.  ZKit. 
S.  Buxifoiia.  Antilles.  Shrub,    j  ix.  p.  iS3. 

^.Citrtfolia.    (Under  Triopteris  hj  Willd.) 


TCTAAOYNIA. 
XXVIII.   MiCROPBTALON,   or  SPERGULABTRfrV  •£ 

Mich.  CaL  S-phjl).  Pet.  (minutisaimRy)  intma^ 
aut  nulla.  Cam.  ovata,  cal.  longior.  i-valv.  (Ha* 
bitu  SteHariai) 

1.  Lantiginosum.    South  of  Nortb  America* 

2.  Lanceolatum.    North  America* 
S.  Gramineum.     Pennsylvania. 

See  Mich.  Flor.  Amer.  1.  p^  275. 


PCKTAOTNIA. 

XXIX.  PouPARTiA«  CaL  minimai^'  5-^d. 
disco  crcnato  inserta*  StyL  approtimatt* 
carp,  nucc  5-loc. 

1.  Borbonica.    Bourbon,    (/uisieu.) 


Peru 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DECANDRIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  this  class ;  but  thev  Mong  to  natural  genera, 
the  species  of  which  ougnt  not  to  be  separated,  and 
which  fall  under  other  classes. 


MOXOGVSIA. 

Several  species  of  Geranium  and  Vaccinium.  'Se- 
veral of  the  Asckpiadoa?.  Conocarpus  racemosa. 
Mangifera  axillaris.  Some  species  of  Khcxia  and 
Osbeckia.  Gnidia  dap'mwfoha.  Some  species  of 
-Cuphca.  Grislea  tomcntvsa.  Portulaca  piiosa^  oh* 
racea,  Sideroxylon  decaudrum.  Amyris  decandra. 
Erithalis /r»//;cow.  Combrctum  hvrjmrenm^  aUcnii^ 
Jbliintit  dccandrurtL     Bocxonii^ /rutesccns.     Stellera 


chamcpjasnut.    Laurus  Borbonia.    Vibumnm 
dens.    Chlord  perfoliatttf  var.  |8.     Litsea  CkiMeutiik 

TlUGYNIA. 

Tamarix  germanica.    Polygonum  lutioria. 

Tetragynia.  . 
Raseda  undata. 

Pektagynia. 

Adosa  ntoscatellina.  Some  species  of  Geraoioin. 
Dro5;cra  Imitanica.  Portulaca  olcracca  (^StuL  L  Sti§. 
5.)  Rhodiola  rosea.  Coriaria  mt/riybUa*   Phytohca 

Aby.ssimca, 


CLASS  XI.    DODECANDRIA. 


.„     vf  Order  I.    Monoctvnta. 

dru'*"    927.  Bocconia.    CaL  2.phylL    Cor.  0.    %/.  2- 
fid.     Caps.  2-valv.  1-sperma. 


1.  Frutescens.  Mexico,  Jam^ca*  Cuba|StD<>'  Od 
mingo.     Shrub, 

2.  Cordata.    China  i    Shrub, 
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6.  Sesatnoides.    Montpellier. 

7.  Fruticulosa,     Spain.     Stam^  11.     Peren* 

8.  AHm,    Montpellier  and  Spain.     Atm. 

9.  Undata.     Spain.    Peren. 

10.  Lntea,    EngL  and  other  parts  of  £ur.  Ann. 

11.  Phvlcwna.     France,  Italy,  Austri«»   Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  East.     Ann. 

12.  Mcditerranea.     Palestine.     Ann. 

13.  Odorata.     Egypt.    Bicn. 

•  14.*  Stricta.     Spain.     ( Thibaut.) 

10.  VisNBA.     CmL  5-phyU.   iaferus.     Cor.  5-pet. 

Stig.  3.     Nnx  2  seu  3-loc.  senunifera. 

1.  Mocanera.    Canary  Islands.     Shrub. 
959.  EuPHORB'A.     Cor,  4  seu  5  pet.  calyci  insi- 
dens.     CaL  1.  phyll.  ventricosus.     Caps.  3*cocea. 

1.  Antiquorum.     India. 

2.  CanarkntU.     Canary  Islands. 

8.  Virosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Hfpiagona.     Ethiopia. 

5.  Mammtliaris,     Ethiopia. 

6.  Cera/ormis.     Ethiopia. 

7.  Qfidnarum.  Do.  and  warm  parts  of  Africa. 
&  TrUadeata.    At  Musa  in  Arabia  Felix. 

9.  Nereifolia.    India. 

10.  Hjfstrix^  or  Lorkaia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Trihc^oiifer.    Canary  Islands. 

12.  SuUaia.  16.  Tubercuiaia. 
IS.  Cmcumerina.  17.  Anacantka. 

14.  Mdoformis.  18.  C^a. 

15.  CopK/  medu9ct.  19.  BupleurifoUa. 
Sp.  15  from  Ethiopia,  Sp.  12 — 19  from  the  Cape. 

SOL  X^pkj^KMui.    Madagascar. 

21.  Mmmntanica,    Coasts  of  Africa. 

29.  PUeatoria,    Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands. 

23.  Balsamifera.     Canary  Islands. 

24.  TirucaliL  India.  25.  LaurifoUa.  Peru. 
26.  PpifijUa.    Maaritins. 

n.  THkymalQides.  29.  Cuathophora. 

28.  HfUropkifila.  ^.  Nudifiora. 

Sp.  27 — ^29  from  America. 
SL  Coimi/oUa,  Cura^oo. 
81  MeUifiru.    Madeira. 

31  G2a6rato.  Jamaica,  and  the  Caribbec  Islands. 
SI.  Limarifblia, 

35.  Um^Uia.     Island  of  Dominica. 
38.  Cn/-ffta.     Arabia  Felix. 
37.  Ocjfmttadta.    Campechy. 
58.  Unigaia.     East  Indies. 
S8.  0^ffmc«^.     Ascension  Island.     Percu. 
^  illflte.     Sopiety  Islands.     Pereis. 
4L  Hypnricifaia.     West  lodiet.     Arnm. 
tt  PruMrata,     West  Indies.     Jaw. 
tt  l2osea.     Saady  parts  of  Eioi  Indies.     iiiMi. 
H.  Maaicta.     North  America.     i<i2«. 
^S^Jidia.     Africa,  Senegal?     /fan. 

46.  PLic     lUasd  of  Vcnczula.     Perot. 

47.  Ar'tz.     India.     Ann, 
4§.  P«iifi.4y«.     li^dia.     Jm^ 
Ml  Brm^Msi*.     Brasi 

*•-  ^y^W^dia,     Amerxa. 

«-  7%w/&u.     India.     >f«i. 

A  Prnm/^jnu     India.     Jiut. 

a  CaiKacnu.     Spain.    Jjui. 

**•  CiMir^ec.    S^jtii  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Me- 

■Hp^ams,  a&d  West  iDdks.     Amn. 
S.  Gr»— /fffg.    AiaiaaFcltt. 

Jfc  Jlyfc  £^gimi,N«ftKM^SpMi^MMiCar> 

XT.  »AK  1. 
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60. 
61. 
61 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


74. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


SI.  Pol^gi^i^/oUm.    Canada  and  Virgiaii.    Ann.   Class  Xr. 
58.  UnearU.    Island  of  St  Crus. 

Graminea.    Carthagena. 

IpecMcuanha.    Vii^inia  and  Canada.   P^rai. 

Porhdocoidfi.    Phdadelphia.     P^rtn. 

Adianloidci.     Peru. 

Mifrtifoiia.    Cold  Mis.  of  Jamaica.    Shrub. 

ItArtcala.    Portugal    Shrub. 

EUiutka.    Peru.     Ann. 

Rubra.  Hills  of  Spain»  and  S.  of  Fraace.  Ann. 

HeniiarMblia,    Candia.    Ann. 

Peplut.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   ifiw. 

Falcata.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

Ejngtta.    England,  France,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  Alsace.    Ann. 
71.  Oblilerata.,    Jannaica,  and  Hispaniola. 

Spathulata.    At  Monte  Video  Brastl. 

Micramha.    North  of  Perthshia*.     Ann. 

Dracuncuhidcs.    Mauritius.     Ann. 

Tuherota.    Egypt  and  Ethiopia.     Shrub. 

76.  Lalhyru.     France,  Ital^,  Switzcrlaudf  Ger- 
many, and  Carniola.    Bien. 

77.  Terracina.     Spain.    An%^ 

78.  Dijffuia.     Fields  of  Austria.    Ann. 

79.  Apioi.  Candia.  Per.         80.  Lm$a.    Shrub. 

81.  Geniitoides.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub, 

82.  SpinoMa,   Candia  and  Provence.     Shrub. 

83.  Epithymoides.     Italy  and  Austria.     Peren. 
94.  FtUoia.     Wet  meadows  of  Hungary.     /V. 

85.  DulcU.    Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
luljr.     Peren. 

86.  Ambigua.     Hungary. 

87.  CurntoUca.    Woody  Alps  of  Carniola.   I^, 

88.  Anmduta.    Austria.    Peren. 

89.  Pwiyuea.    Spain,  Italy,  CamioUt  and  Mar* 
sedki.     Peren. 

90.  Portlandica.  S.  of  Engl,  in  Devonsbtre.  Shr. 
01.  Saxatilii.     Stony  parts  of  Austria.    Peren. 

92.  ParnUoi.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur#  Prr. 

93.  Juttcea.     Island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Ma- 
deira.   Peren. 

94.  Aleppica.    Candia  and  Aleppa     Peren. 

95.  Pi/'^a. 

96.  SegetaUs.  Barbary,  Russia,  England,  VnuiCCf 
and  Gtrrmany.     Ann. 

97.  PriAnncialiM.     Hills  of  Provence,     ^^imi. 

98.  Helioscopia.  E»gL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

99.  Pubescens.    Tunis,  i^itit. 

100.  Serraia.     Narbonne,  .Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
East.     Bien. 

101.  Verrucosa,     France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  Eafci.     ^VAn^. 

102.  Giauca.     N^-w  Zealand.     ^nr£p. 

103.  PuH'cea.     Mu.  in  the  interior  of  Jamaica. 

104.  CofhU-ita,     Virgifita  and  Canada.     /Vr<«. 

105.  CoraUiui^Iet,  Sicily,  Barbary,  tiie  East.   /Vr. 

106.  Pikun.     diotrta.     Peren. 

107.  OrUmtnlis.     In  the  East. 

108.  Squam/sa,     Catipodocia. 

109.  Piu^^h^ji.  hLglaodf  France,  Gem.   ilffir. 

110.  Lf/^oea.     >liva. 

111.  £nf/(i.      Sc</tUbd  ^  Abercorn,  G^rrmany, 
H'.lwd«  France,  Switzer. and  CarsivU.  /Vr. 

112.  Gerarc^uuML    Frum,  Hmtnttf  MMsMdt, 
bs/bcmi^  AoKiitf*    /Vrea. 

115«  C^panatmi.    Hmj^Im^  Ctnaasy,  Bohiiia, 

Swjucriaa  J,  and  •9;.aAi  #f  Fnyser.    IV««. 
\l^  Nwwenmf  0r  AmggUUAm.    Ilie%  FMspc 
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luna,  snd  wrarm  pnrt«  of  Aoitria.     P^ren, 
115.  Mt/rwntes,     Calabria  and  Montpellrer,    Per, 
J 10.  Patusirh,     Sweden,  Germ.  Holland.  Peren, 
117*  Pallida,     Dry  woods  of  Hungary*     Percn, 
lis,  Emarginata,     Italy.     Prren. 
119,  Hibenia,      Ireland,  England,  Austriaj   Py- 
renees, and  Siberia*     Pereiu 
\^0,  Salicifolia.     Woods  of  Hungary.     Pcren. 
12L  Dmdroii/cs.     Italy,  Candia,  and  the  Hiercs 
Islands.     Sfirul}. 

122.  Ami/gdaloulei,  Engl.  France  and  Germ.  Per, 

123.  Stflvatiai*     South  of  Europe     Shrub. 
12i.  Chanicias,     England,    France,    Spain,   and 

Italy.     Shryh, 
^  125.  Undnnia,  Arabia  Felix.  Shr,  ( VahL  .S'y7w^>.) 

*  126,  Virgaiti,  Coasts  of  Africa,     (Lamarclc,  En^ 

c^FC.  if.  418*) 

*  1^,  GcniciMa,     Cuba.     (Ortega,  Dec,  18.) 

*  128.  Glavcoph^lia.     Senegal     {PeraoonJ) 

*  129.  MivrophyUa,     East  Indies.     (Lam.  Encuc.) 
*]  SO.  Golf  a  fta.    Bourbon*     (Lamarck,  £/i^^.} 

*  131.  Ophihcdmiea,    Rio  Janeiro.   (Herb,  of  Juss. ) 

*  132.  Sain reiou/cf.     India.     (Lamarck,  i><;?yt\) 

*  133.  Graminifolia.  Flo rido,  Georgia.  Ann.  {Mic/t.) 

*  lS4f.  Tomeniosa,    Senegal,     (//^r^,  of  Lamarck). 

*  135.  Canalicntata.    Near  Carthagena.    Ann,  (La- 

marck* Encuc.) 

*  1S6.  Dentaia,     Near  Knoxville;  7    Mich,  f/, 

*  137.  Mercurialh.     Near  Knoxville. 

*  136.  Pubeniissima.     Carolina. 

*  139.  Scrpi^Ui folia.  Warm  parte  of  America.  {Herb* 

of  T  hi  haul. ) 

*  140.  Avetiia.     (  ThibntU.) 

*  14-1.  Retusa.    Spain  and  Montpcll.  Ann.  (Cavan.) 
^  14-9.  Lepiopkytlit.     Dauphiny,     (/^wi/ir^A*.) 

*  H5.  Vakntim.     Valcntia.     {Ortega.) 

*  144.  Imlis.     Spain.  1  See  Lam* 

*  145.  EricoiHes.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  >  Enetfc.  ii. 

*  146.  Confolla.     Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e.J  p.  430. 

*  1 47.  Pmpurata.     Near  Parii.     (  T^ml. ) 

•148,  Bill  vibeUata.  B  a  rb  ar  y  a  n  d  Mon  t  pel ,   ( Pot  ret.) 

*  H9.  DiversifeJia.  BarbarynearTozzer.)  Dt^BLAtl 

*  150.  Pamcidata,     Barbary.  j  '•  P*  ^^^* 
^  \B\.  Cornuta,     Egypt.     (Prrsoon.) 

*  152.  Valeriance.     Island  of  Chio.l  Lamarck, 

^  153.  Dcnlkulata,     Natolia.  J  Enctfc.  ii.  455. 

*  154.  Adantica.     Mountains  of  Atlas.     {Dtxfont.) 
^  155.  Lucida,     Hunga^)^     [PL  Hun  gar.) 

Species  1 — 38  shrubby, 
Persoon  &eems  to  think  th&t  this  genut  might  be 
referred  to  Mon(ecia, 


Ohder  IV.    Tetracykia. 

S62.  Aponogf.ton.     Amentum  e  squamis  composi- 
tum.     CaL  0.     Cor.  0,     Crt|>j.  4,  3-8pemiar. 


1,  AUnoshchyon,  MtrsheftoftheE.  Indies*  Per, 

1!,  Crhpttm,     Low  parts  of  Ceylon. 

9.  DiMachtffm.     C^ipe  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

4.  Af^uAtifhlittm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Pet  en. 

96L  Callioonltm,     Cat.  5-part.    Cor.  0.    Fil.  cir- 

citer  16,  ba«i  siibcoalita.     Germ,  luperam  telrae* 

drum.     Slyli  4.     Nux  crust  a  polyplera  seu  poty- 

chaeta  l-loc. 

1.  Poitfgonofdes,     Mount  Ararat*     ShmL 

2.  Comosion,     Eg^pt  and  Barbary.     ShruS^ 

5  ?  Pidtasia.     Dtfsert  between  the  Wolga  and 
the  Ryhenui,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.     Shruh, 


Order  V.     Pentagynia. 

963,  Gtmus.     Col.   S-pbyll      Cor.   0.      Neciarim 

setia  bifidis.     Caps.  5-anguh  54oc.  5*valni,  poly- 
sperma. 

1 .  Lotoides.     Spain  and  Asia.     Ann. 

2.  Setiflitrus.  Wet  woods  of  Arabia  Felix*  Shr, 

3.  Dictamnoidei.     India.     Shmb. 

964.  Blackwellia.     CaL  5- fid.  aemtsuperui.   Cbr. 
IS^'pet.     Ci/J^.  i  loc*  polyaperma. 

1.  Integrffolia.     Mauritius.     Shrub, 

2.  Pan  tat  lata.     Bourbon.     Shrub, 

3.  AxiUaris*     Madagascar.     Shrub*, 


DoDECAGYJriA. 

t965,  StMPKRVivuM.  CW.  12-part*  P€iA%   Caps^^- 

12,  polyspcrroac. 

L  Arhoreumw    Portugal,  Carniola,  Corcym,  and 

Zacyntlu*.     Shrtib. 
%  Canarimise,  Canary  I slandt.  (Stam.  IS.  Pist^ 

9,  J     Shrub. 
S,  Giidinmum.     Madeira.     {St am*    16   or    18- 

Pist.  8  or  a )     Shrub. 
4.  Giandulojstim.     Madeira.     Shruf 
5*  Tectorum.  On  walls  and  on  rools  in  Lngianc 

and  other  parts  of  Europe.      Peren, 
0.  GlfibifWum.     Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany 

(Stain,  6.     PUL6.)     Peren. 

7.  V'dhsnm.     Madeira,     [Siam.  12 — 1$,    Pim^' 
y     -'/««-  ' 

8.  Tartuomnu  Canary  I*Ian da.  {StamA^k  Pk^ 
8.)     Shrub, 

9.  SteUatttm.     Mount  Baldo  in  Tunis.     Ann. 
ID.  ArachnuideHtn.     Italy,  Switzerland,  and  P^ 

renees.     Pet^en, 

11.  Hirtum.  Swiiz<*rl.  {StttMA2.  PtJft.S.) 

12.  Moutanum.     Svvitzcrlaiid  aiid  Silesia-     Pe 

13.  Sedi/hrme,     South  of  Europe.     Ptretu 

14.  ManarUhos.    Canary  Islands.     Peren. 


^ew  Ce- 
Rera, 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  L     Monogynia. 


I.  BRvrfl?IERA.  CaL  lacin.  lineares,  lD-l2-fid.  Pet. 
10-12^  conduphcata,  apice  bifida.  Stnm.  20-22, 
per  patia  petal,  instrta.  Caps.  1-loc.  l-sperma,  a 
cd.  orta,  Snn,  basi  perispermio  carnoso  cinctuaii 
angulatum  davatum. 


I.  Gymnarhim.      [Wdzophora  gymnorhtzm 
WiUd.) 

II.  Valdesia.      CaL   duplet :    fructus  4sphyMu*   ^^^ 

fluns  6-partitufl.     Cor.  6-pet.     Ntcf.  tubulosuira 

6  dent,  denlibus  bifidis.     Anfh.  S-gon^,  assUTgen* 

tes.   Bacca  coronata,  64oc,   Sent,  numeroea,  osse^' 

1.  RepctiSt  GroTeaofPeru,  Ffor.Pfrw.  p.  12^^.  -^ 


BOTANY, 


.9.  (kaia.  Groves  of  Peru.  Flar.  Perm.  p.  121. 

III.  /^xiNbLA.  Ca/.. infcrus,  cjrathiformifc  Pet  6, 
margini  interiori  cal.  iosidentia.  Stam.  alterna  bre» 
viora..  Anth,  calcaratae^  perforatx..  Cops.  6-loc. 
6-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  LfliKTo/ /a.  WoodaofPeru.    Shr.lFLPer. 

2.  Purpurea.  High  groves  of  Peru.  iSA.J  122. 

IV.  PuDORiA.  CcU.  4-phyl].  foliol.  ovati.  Stf^l  te- 
res* brevis  persUtens..  FrucU  pedicellatus  tomento- 
8U89  1 -sperm  u  a. 

1.  Senegaiejui^.    Senegal.    Skruk    (Pereoon.y 

V.  Bait  ARIA.  CaL  4-pbyTl.  laciiiiis  2-lon^ioribus9 
^istHntibus.  Cor,  tubulosa,  5*fida.  Stig..  3-fid.. 
Caps,  S-quetra  S-loc.  polyttperma.  Recept.  valvu- 
larum  parietibus  adnata. 

1.  AcauUx.  Stony  parts  in  Peru.  {FL  Per.  116.) 

VI.  PsMPHis.  CaL  turbinatus  8ulcatu8>  12  dent... 
Pet.  6.     Caps,  suhglobosa,  l4oc.  circumscissa* 

1 .  Acidula.    (  Lytkrum  pemjAie  of  Willd. ) 

VII.  Tricuspis.    Cm.  5 -dent.    Pef.  5,  tricuspidata. 
Nect.  annulare,  10-gonum.    Stam.  15  inter  nectar. 
et  germ*    AnUL  biperforatae.    Caps.  S^loc.  S-valv." 
valvulis  septiferis.     Sem.  pauca. 

1.  Dependens.  Groves  of  Chili.  (FL  Per.  112.) 

VIII.  EvANDRA.   Spiculm  subuniflorsB  ;  t^uamis  un- 

dique  imbricatis,  plurimis  vacuis.  SeUe  squamulas- 

ve  hypogynae  nuUse*.  Stam.\^\  (velplura).  Nux 


cylindracea,  cmttacea  1  imcfao  laevL 
Prodr.  p.  239.) 

1.  ArUiata^    New  Holland. 

2.  Pauci/hra.    New  Holland. 
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Pjentaoynia* 

IX.  Brunellia.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0.  Nect.  glan- 
dulae  tot,  quot  stamina.  Cape.  69  ^ellatim  positae, 
2-spermae,  1-valv.  longitudin^ter  dehisqcuiteq. .  Sem. 
pedicellata,  arillata.     {Stam.  10-14^). 

1.  Inermism    Groves  of  Peru.     1  See  Fl^  Per. 

2.  Aculeaia.     Groves  of  FiBrii.    y  p.  >27.. 

S.  CoifUM^fai/}^^.  Peruvian  Andes  near  Popayan.. 
4k  T<nnerUosn.    Cold  parta  near  Almaguer. 

5.  Ovalifolia.     Mount  Saragaru.near  Loxa. 

6.  Afiuiangula*.   New  Granada. 

Por  Sp.  3--6,  see.  Humboldt,  Piaui.  Eqmnoct. . 


PoirTflYHIA.. 

X.  Gastdnia.     CaL  int^^.     Pa.  5-a     SUim.. 
10-12 ;  ad  singulum  petaUim  biiMta.    SMi  10-12.' 
minimi,  basi  juncti.     Cape-  10-124oc«    \juuieu.), 
1.  Spongioea*    Bourbon.    SArut. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DODECANDRIA. 


ST 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
,  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
cies  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated^.and  which 
under,  other  classes. . 

MOKOGTNIA.. 


^  Itf  elastoma,  eahfptrata^  croaiOi  paiem.  Cleome 
fmMcoMa,  dodecandra,  Chlora  dodecandra.  Swartzia 
ioei^cakdra.    Corchorus  oUtoriuSf  S-locidarie.    Ri- 


vina  octandra  seu  dodecandra.     Samyda  pMbeecens,, 
eerrulata.    Passerina  capitota. 

Tetragynia. 
TormentiQa  erecta.    Aponogeton  diHatht/unu. 

Pentaoymia. 
Helicteres  apeiala. 

DoDECAGYNIA, 

Alisma  cardifoUfh . 


CLASS  XXL    ICOSANDRIA.. 


MoKOOYNIA. 

*^     Cactus.     Ca/.  1-phyllus,  superus»imbricatus. 
^-3c>»-.  mtikipleY.     Bacoa  l-loc  poljsperma. 

^  «  MammiUaris.  Warm  parts  ot  America.  Shr. 

^^.  Mdocactue.    America  and  ^amaica^    Shrub. 

^.  Nobilis.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

"^^  CyUndricus.     Peru.     Shrub* 

^S«  Pitaiaya.    Carthagena.     Shrub*. 

^S«  Hepiagonus.    America. 

*^-  Tetra^onue.     Cura9oa, 

America.     Shrub. 
^.  Hexagonus.     Surinam^ 
^-  Pentafronus.     America. 
^0«  Repa'idut.  Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 
^  1  •  Lanuginosue.    Cura^oa.     Shrub. 
^^  Peruvianue.    Jamaica  and  Peru*     Shfub. 
^^•R^euL     America.     Shrub. 
^^.  Gramdificrui.  Jamaica  and  Vera  Cruz*   Shr. 
^  Bqfeltjfitnm.   Warm.partaof  Aiver.^  Shr. 


Shrub. 
and  warm  parts  of 

Shrt^.. 
Shrub. 


16.  Pendulus.    Oft  brandies  of  the  highest  treea  qi^^  j^^ 
in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola. .  Shrub. .  Ico^iandriiu 

17.  Parasiticus.    America. 

18.  Triangularis.  Brazil,  Jamaicat  and  Marti- 
nique.    Shrub. 

19.  Moniliformis.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Per. 

20.  Opuniia.  America,  Peru,  and  Virginia;  now 
in  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 
Minorca.     Shrub. . 

21.  Ficusindica.  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub.. 

22.  Tuna.  Warm  parts  of  America  and  Jamai* 
ca.     Shrub. 

23.  Coccinellifer,  Warm  parts  of  America  and 
Jamaica.     Shrub. 

24f.  Curassavicus.    Cura9oa.     Shrub. 

25.  Spinosissimue.    Jamaica.     Shrub., 

26.  Aiatus.  On  trees  in  the  coldparUof  Ja* 
maica.     Shrub. 

S3.  PhyUanihus.    Brazil,  Sttrioam^  and  iputh  of 
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duiXii. 

rooundria. 


n  r. 

\ 


Lam.  Encyc. 
i.  p.  537. 

Pet.  4.  JBflc- 


S8.  PmntMa.  Wam  puts  of  America,  Jamaica^ 

and  Mar^giKtba.     Skmb. 
29.  PortmUidfJimi.  Wann  pts.  ofAmerica.  Shr. 
*  SO.  Gitmentms.     St  Doniogo. 
•31.  Dimrkmhu.     Peru. 
^  32.  PanictJaiuM.    St  Domiogo. 
972.  EuGBXiA.     CaL  i^-part.  luperua. 
rn  I'loc.  l-spenpa. 
].  Maiaecauis,     India. 

8.  Jmmioi.    India.     Shrub. 

3.  BarmensU.    Island  of  Bani  near  Carthacce- 

na.     S»ni«. 
4w  Flanhmda.    Island  of  Santa  Cruz.    iSArud. 
5.  Smjafblia.  Barren  fields  of  Hispaniola.  Shr. 
6w  dLtiuans^     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
7.  Smemarkmsis.    At  the  river   Sinemara  in 

GoiaDa.    Shrub. 
S.  Laiertflorm.    Island  of  St  Cruz.     ^SArai. 

9.  CremmtUa.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

10.  Alpina.  Top  of  the  Blue  Mts.  in  Jam.  Shr. 

11.  LiguMlrina.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 

12.  PseudO'psidium.     Martinique.     iSArt/d. 

13.  Uni/hra.     Brastl.     5Aru6. 

14.  Pairiiii.     South  America.    Shrub. 
16.  Zeylaniea.    Ceylon.     Shrub. 

16.  Coiinifolia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

17.  Lati/oiia.     Guiana.     Shrub* 
Unaulata.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 
Mini.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 
Fragrans.  High  Mts.  in  the  S.  of  Jam.  Skr. 
Punctata.     Island  of  St  Cruz.    Shrub. 
Cumete.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
Guianensis.     Woods  of  Guiana  near  Mount 

Serpent.     Shrub. 
24.  Caruophyllata.   In  the  Moluccas.     Shrubs 
S5.  Elhptica.     New  HoUand.     Shrub. 

26.  Tomentosa*     Guiana.     Shrub. 

27.  Trinervia.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

28.  Acutangula.     India.     Shrub. 

29.  Racemosa.     India.     Shrub. 
Laurina.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
Macrophylla,     India. 
Cymojsa.     Molucca  Isles. 
Paniculata,     Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Ghmerata.     Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Java. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
«2. 
23. 


30. 
•*31. 
*32. 
*33. 
^34. 

*  35.  Corymbosa.  India.        *  S().  Javanica, 

*  37.  Venosa.     Isle  of  Madagascar. 
Violacea.     Isle  of  France. 
Parvi flora.      Ta«a  • 


*38. 
"  39. 
'»4I. 
*42. 
•43. 
*44. 
•45. 
*46. 
♦47. 
•48. 
•49. 
•50. 
•51. 
•52. 
•53. 
•54. 


Java.  •  40.  Lanceolata. 

Margiuata.  St  Domingo.  (//c/'6.of  Jussicu.) 

MuUiflora.     Cayenne. 

Divaricata.     Martinique. 

Braxilirnsis.     Brasil. 

Atteustifolia.     St  Domingo. 

Orhiailata,     Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Buxifolia.     Isle  of  Bourbon. 

Lucida.     Isle  of  France. 

Mespiloidcs.     Ible  of  Bourbon. 

Tinifddia.    Isle  of  France. 

Cassinoides.     Madagascar. 

Elliptica.     Isle  of  France. 

Maleotens.     Antilles.     (/fer6.  of  Jussieu.) 

Fatida.    Antilles.     ( JferA.  of  Jussieu. ) 
For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  see  Lamarck, 
Encyc.  Metftod.  iii.  p.  199,  &c. 
967.  PiiiLADELPHvs.      Cat.  4  seu   5-part.  superus. 
Pet.  4  seu  5.    Styl.  4*iid.     Caps.  4  seu    5-loc. 
polysperma. 


1.  Conmariui.    South  of  Earope.    JKrvt.         C 

2.  Inodorus.     Carolina.    Shrub.  ^ 

968.  LsPTospshMUM.   CaL  5-fid.  aemisoperus.  Pet.  ^ 
5  unguiculata  ttaminibui  longionu     Stig.  capita- 
turn.     Caps.  4-vel  5-loc.    Sem.  aagukMU 

1.  Scoparium.    New  Zealand. 

2.  Thea.  7.  ParoUMmm. 
%.  Flavescens.                   8.  Araeknoidcum. 
4*  Attenuatwn.                  9.  Jun^rkmm. 

5.  Lanigerum.  10.  Baccatmm. 

6.  Pubescens.  11.  Ambigsmm. 
12.  Virsatum.    New  Caledonia.     MrttA. 

•  13.  Steuatum.       1  n      ry        ti       r 

•  14.  Porophyllum.  l  ^  Cavanilles,  Icone»,  dec 
•15.  Multytorum.  \      >^- P- ^6. 

Species  2^11  shrubby,  and  from  New  Holland. 

969.  Fabricia.   Col.  5fid.  semisupenis.   PeL  5  aet- 
silia.    ^/|V.  capitatum.    Caps,  multiloc    Smn.  data. 

1.  Myrtifolia.     New  HoUand.    Shrub: 

2.  Leevfgata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

970.  Metrosideros.  Ca/.  5-fid.  semituperua.  Pel. 
S.  Stam.  longissima  exserU.  Siig.  simpL  Csfe.- 
8  8.  4-loc. 

1.  Hispida.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

2.  Fioribunda.     New  Holland.    S*rif&. 

3.  Cof/o/a.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

4.  XM^^uM.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
6.  VlUosa.     Otaheite.     Shrub. 

6.  Florida.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

7.  Glomulifera.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

8.  Anstustifolia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    iSitniit. 

9.  Ct/toto.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 

10.  Linearis.  14.  Capitata. 

11.  Lanceolaia.  «  15.  UmbeBata. 

12.  ^/i&;^na.  •  16.  CardifiMa.  ShnL 

13.  Viminalis 

•  17.  Lanceolata.    Different  from  speciea  11. 

•  18.  Marginata. 

Sp.  15 — 18,  see  Cavan.  /c.  iv.  p.  20. 

971.  PsiDiUM.  Oi/.  5-fid.  superus.  Pei.  5.  Baceu 
1-loc.  polysperma. 

^*  Pyri/erum.     East  and  West  Indies.    ^Ami. 

2.  Pumilum.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

3.  Aromaticnm.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.    Shrub. 

4.  Grandifiorum.     Woods  of  Cayenne.    Shrub, 

5.  Decaspermum.     Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

6.  Pomijennn.     East  and  West  Indies.  Shrub. 

7.  Guineense.  Prince's  Island  near  Guinea.  Skr. 
.  8.  Moiiianum.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Simk 
•  9.  Guianense.     Guiana.         1  Herbarium  of 

•  10.  Amplexicaule.     Antilles.  J    Jussieu. 

•  11  ?  Lineatifolia.  Groves  of  Peru.  {Flor.  Per.n."^ 
973.  Myrtus.     CaL  5-fid.  superus.    Pei.  5.  Bacce^ 

2  seu  3-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Communis.  S.  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Sif  « 

2.  TenuifoUa.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

3.  Tomentosa.     China,  Cochinchina.     Shr^. 

4.  Cerasina.     Caribbee  Isles,     Shrub. 

5.  Procera.     Woods  of  Hispaniola.     Shrul. 

6.  Bracteata.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

7.  Bi flora.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

8.  trinervia.     New  Holland.     iSAnii. 

9.  Lucida.     Surinam.     Shrub. 

10.  LcBvis.     Japan.     Shrub. 

1 1 .  Ruscifolia.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

12.  Dioica.     America.     Shrub. 

\3.  Lineata.    Mountains  of  St  Domingo*   fllr. 

14.  Cerdatsu    West  Isdiea.   Shrub. 
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dais  XIT.        ]  2.  Pumiatm.    North  America.    Shrub. 
Tc6tta<)ria.         IS.  CruM  gttUi      Virginia.     Sfwub. 
14*.  Indica.     India.     Shrub. 

15.  ^^aura.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

16.  Oxyacantka.  England  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

17.  Monogjfua.     Europe  and  Siberia.     ShruL 

18.  Ptntti^ipia.     Hungary  and  the  Bannat.  Shr, 

19.  Azarmus.     Woods  of  Hungary.     Shrub. 
•20.  Oiroliniana.    Caroliaa.1  p^j        Encyc.W. 
* 21.  Latifoim. .  America.     >^  -./        -^ 
•22.PruHffolia.    Canada.     JP***' 

*  23,  Ferruginea.    Peru.   (tferA.of  Jusaieu.) 

*  24.  Oldu^oUa.     Peru. 

*  25.  Pyracaniha,  S.of  France  and  Italy.  (%(.  5.) 

*  26.  Paucifiora.  Near  Lausanne.  (Poiret, /</.) 
*27.  Unilaieralis.  Carolina.    ( i/er6.  of  Lamarck.) 

*  28.  Uncarts,     North  America. 
•29.  rW/ote.     Barbary.     Shrub.     {Fomt,  Id.) 

*  SO.  Spathulaia.  N.  America.  7  See  Mich.  FL 
•31.  yiickauxii.  Upper.Carolina.  J  ^iN.  i.  p.  288. 
•32.  Tanacetifolia.    In  the  East.    (Poiret,  /i.) 

*  S3.  Apufoiia.  Woods  of  Carolina.   (Mich.  2S7.) 
988.  Waldsteinia.    Ca/.  10-fid.  laciniis  altemis  mi- 

noribuB.     Pet,  5.    Sem.  Sobvata. 

1.  Gemdc*.    Woods  of  Hungary.    Pcren. 


Ordxb  IIL    TnoYNiAk 

989.  SoRMB.   CaLSM.    PH.  5.    Borcca  infen,  3- 
jperma. 

1.  Ancuparia.    Cold  parts  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

2.  Hybrida,    Gothland  and  Thuringia.    Shrub. 

3.  lipmestica.    Warm  parts  of  Europe.    Shrub. 
•4.  LatjfoUa.     Near  Fount ainbleau.    (Lam.) 

Persoon  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.  19 — 22  of 
the  genus  PYRUSy  and  he  places  it  under  Digy* 

KIA. 

990.  Sesuvium.     CaL    5-part.  coloratus.     Pei.  0. 
Caps,  ovata,  3-loc.  circumscissa,  uolysperma. 

1.  Poriuhcaslrumf  or  pednticulatum.    Coasts  of 
India.     Ann. 


Pentaoynia. 

993.  Tetraggxia.  CaL  3  seu  5-part.  PcL  0.  Dnipa 
infera,  nuce  3  sun  8-loc. 

1.  Fruticoan.    Shrub.         4.  Hirsuta. 

2.  Dvcumbens.  Shrub.         5.  Spicata. 

3.  Ucrbacea.     Percn.         ().  Echhtata.     Aiw. 

7.  ExjKinsa.    New  Zealand,  Friendly  Ibles,  and 
Japan.     Ann. 

8.  Cn/stallhia.  Peru.  Aun. 

Sp.  1 — 6  from  the  Cape. 
*1:991.  Mespilus.    Ctf/.  5-lid.    Pel,  5.    7?ffC.  infcra, 
5-8perma. 

1.  Germanwa.  Engl,  and  other  pt?.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

2.  Jnponica,     Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Pijracantha.     Provence  and  Italy.     Shrub, 

4.  Chamtv-mespilus.     Hills  of  Austria  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Shrub, 

5.  Coioncaster.  Cold  parts  of  Europe,  Pyrenees, 
Siberia,  and  Mount  Ararat.     Shrub. 

6.  Tomentosa.    Shrub. 

•  7.  Axillaris,.    (  Crata^us  parci/blia  of  Willd. ) 


t  992.  Pyrus.    CaL  5-fid.    Pd.  5.    Pcijihmi  ink-  On 
rum,  5-loc.  polyspermum.  |"J| 

1.  Arbutifolia,     Virginia.    Shrub.     • 

2.  Botryapium.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Shrub* 

3.  (Jvaiis.     North  '  merica.     SkruL 

4.  Amelanchier.     Germany^  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  France.     Shrub. 

5.  Crctica.     Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub. 

6.  Commuuis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

7.  Po/heria,     Germany.     Sbnib. 

8.  Nivalis.    Alps  of  Austria.     Shrub. 

9.  Malus,  Enel.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shrub. 

10.  Dioica.    Shrub. 

11.  SpeUahilis.     China.     Shrub. 

12.  Prunifalia.     Siberia?    Shrub. 

IS.  Baccaia.     Siberia  and  Dauriat  at  the  river 
Schilk.     Shrub. 

14.  Coronaria.     Virginia.     Shrub. 

15.  AugusU/Uia.    North  America.     Shrub. 

16.  Japouica.    Japan.     Shrub. 

17.  Cydohia,     Gecpiany.     Shrub,. 

18.  SalicifoUa,    Siberia  and  Caucasua.     Skrui. 

19.  Aria.   Eng.  and  other  parts  of  Euff«^.  Shr^ 

20.  Intermedia.     Sweden,  Russia.     Shrubs 

21 .  Tormittulis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  ol  Eiar^Shr* 

22.  Hifbrida.     Shrub.     ■ 

•23.  P'ersica.     Persia.     (PerJOCM.} 

Persoon  has  transferred  several  oi  the  preoediiif 
species  to  other  genera,  and  he  includes  spe* 
cics  9—15  under  tlie  sub-genus  Malus.  Fruet*, 
globosus,  utrinque  umbilicatus  (acidior.)  Cor. 
plerisque  rubella.  Siyli  basi  connati,  plenimque 
villosi. 
994k  Mesembryanthemum.     CaL  5-fid.     PeL  nu* 

merosa,  lincaria,  basi  cohaerentia.     Caps*  camosa, 

infera,  polysperma. 

1.  Crimflorum.  S3.  Espannm.  Percn. 

2.  Spathulaium.  Ann.       34.  Tortuosum.  Percn. 

3.  TesHculare.    Per.       35.  ApeUtlum.   Ann. 

4.  Linguijormc.  Per.      36.  CopiicuM,    Ana, 

5.  iMum.     Percn.  37.  CiUatum.  Shrub. 

6.  Obiiquum.    Percn,       38.  Caducum,   Ann. 
l.lA}ngum.     Peren.        39.Geniculifiorum.Sh. 

8.  Itostratum.  Peren.      40.  CiawUum.  Shrub. 

9.  Compaclum.    Per.       41.  Noctijhrum.   Shr. 

10.  Caninuvi.     Peren.       42.  Umbeilatusiu  S//r. 

11.  Felinum.    Peren.        43.  Bico/oruuh  Shrvi. 

12.  Tigriuum.    Pe/en.      44.  Tuberosum. Shrub. 

13.  Murinum.  Peren.  4^5.  Tenui/oliuuu  Shr. 
Ik  Albidum,  Pt-ren.  46.  Stipuiacenm,  Shr. 
15.  BciUdi/fonan.  Per.  47.  Ccrniculaium.Per. 
U).  Limmdum.    Ann.         48.  iMrcum.   Percn. 

17.  TrimliHrn,   Bien.        49.  Veruculatum.  Shr. 

18.  Dotabriflrme,  Sh,       50.  Echinntunu  Shrub. 
19  Diffbrnie.     Shrub.       51.  Viridifiorum.  Shr. 
*>0.  Caiomiforme,  Shr.       5'2.  Sj^eudens.    Shrub. 
21.  Digitatum.  Shrub.       53.  ViUosum.    Shrub. 
2'i.  Minimum,    Shrub.       5t.  Micans.    Shrub. 
2S.  rinuati/r/um.  An.       55.  GrossuoL,    Shrub. 
21.  Cordifdium.    Shr.       5^,  Nodifiorum.  Ann. 

25.  Cryshdlinum.  Shr.       57.  CaptUare.  Shrub. 

26.  Humifusum.  Shr.        58.  /  (we.     iSArvA. 

27.  Papulosum.  Bien.       59.  Branhiatum.    Shr, 

28.  ScssiHfiorum.  An.  60.  Bren/blium.  Shr. 
Jiy.  Glabrum.    Ann.  61.  Uispiduni.  Shrub. 

30.  Ilelianthoidcs.  An.      62.  Striatum.  Shrub. 

31.  Ponicridianum.An.      63.  Air&alaim.  iSArvi. 

32.  Fallens.    Shrub.        64»  iVifoUMi^  iSAnf6. 
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7^.  Brfideaitm.  Shr, 
7iK  l'ftHfint}fnf.  Shr. 
80.  /'  n<p.   Sh, 

83.  J  ....... ///r.    67i, 

84%  For  fie  ft  turn.  Shrubs 

85.  £fWep    5Ani6. 

86.  Jhltoities,  -SA?7rf6. 
♦87.  Tricohr, 

•  88.  flohcenm, 

*  89.  Longistijflum. 


JiVfi/f7/,v.     Shrub, 
■I..   Shrulf^ 

70.  L  . .-  . .  ^  .  i V  WW.   6^  r, 

72L  <:......-*...    .V^rM^. 

7S.  V*    Sftrud, 

75.  Aurcum.    Shmh. 
70.  Serrnhim^   Sitfu^, 

77,  Scaitntm^^  Sh/uif. 
U  from  the  Capc«  except  8 p.  S."?.  from  Greece, 
near  Athens ;  Sp.  56.  from  Egypt ;  8p.  56- 
from  Egypt  aod  Naples  5  Sp.  68.  from  New 
Zealand,  and  Sp.  8L  from  New  Holland*  Spe- 
cies 5,  6,  7»  fteem  only  to  be  >ub  species.  For 
Sp.  87.  see  Willd.  IfotL  Btrol,  F.  iii.  No.  xitii. 

!.  Aiicooy.  CetL  S-part.  Fd.  0.  Cap^,  supe- 
i,  5-^^c,  .1-\alv. 

1-  vr,     i^rm.         6.  If  '.   i^«i?. 

2-  vw.  7.  /  .     Shr, 

3.  '.   Shrub.  8.  /'^  '^    iShr. 

4.  ... — ,//i.    Shmk         9.  La..,  ,^  ...... 'Ft,  Shr* 

5.  l^ignfum,    Sfirub,  10.  Sarmeniotnm.  Ble. 
U  from  the  Cape,  except  Sp.  I.  from  the  Canary 

Islands,  and  Sp.  6,  from  Spain. 

B6L  8ritt.€.\.     CaL  5-fid.    Pe/.  5.     Caps,  fpoly- 

jermac, 
1.  ^  *'       11  rats,  in  Siberia.     Shrub, 

2*  and,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and 

S,  C/tfifntft.     Japan,     Shrub. 

4-    '  '(I,     Pliiladelphia.     Shrub. 

S.  New  Gr^rnH.T.      Sftrttb, 

C,  iL    Shrub* 

7. 

^.  hcria and  Hungary.  Shrub* 

9.  i  >la  and  Siberia.    Shrub* 

10.  trenata.     Siberia  and  Hungary.     Shrub, 

11,  Triloba,     Altaian  mf>ui>tains.     Shrub, 

12.  Thafirtrmries,  Mts.  of  Danria  in  Siberia,  ^n 

13,  firtJ'thJp'ff^     Virginia  and  Catted  a.     Shrub* 
H.  7.    SiberiaandKamtschaLka<    Shrub, 
H,  Austria,  Gertn.  the  Pyrenees.  Per, 

16.  //I,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Prr, 

17.  Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 
IB.  Wet  parts  of  E^ at  Siberia.   Peren, 

19.  ijr^''fii.     North  America.    Peren, 

20.  Camtmhaiica,     Kamtschatka  and  fihering's 
l%land.     PiTcn. 

21.  Palmaia.     Japan*     Pcrai* 
^A*  Trijiflmfn*     Vtrgmia. 

^Crdoon  reirarks  it  as  a  singular  fact,  that  several 
of  the  preceding  species  are  clothed  as  it  were 
with  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 

POLTOYNIA. 

Pet,  $,     Cat,  urceolatus,  5-fid.  car- 

' '^"-natus.      Sam,  plurima,  hispida, 
ri  affixa. 
1.  i "  r  ./t  /  X /  ,jTi,!^     North  of  Perthshire. 
Sf*  htiifit*  or  Eghnteria.     Germany- 
^  Suiphttrea,     In  the  Eaat. 
4.  Mmiif,    HudWD'9  fi«y« 


5.  Cinnamomea,      '  "^    -MEnSp^  ClwsXU. 

a  ,4-r -rrv'r.       Kr  '  oth^r  parts  of  Eur.    Icoi-ndna. 

7.  /  >e. 

B.  ^^  ir,  Sw'itzerl. 

9.  Farvfjicra,     i 

10.  Luada.     Not  1 

11.  Cnrolina,     Nt^rth  America. 

12.  VHifmn,     Britain  and  other  part*  of  Europe. 

13.  Rugmn,     Japan. 

li.  prori-'-'^'r    Bohemia,  Italy,  Spain,  France. 
15.  Cent  16.  Oaltfca,    Europe. 

17.  P  '  ■(',  or  Bifera,    Stiuth  of  Europe. 

18.  (f/?#,     Germany. 

19.  pftuuiit.     Austria  and  Italy, 

20.  Turhinaia,     Europe. 

21.  /  /,  Euglaiid  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 
22. 

23.  Hedges  of  Barbary. 
24*  .'                ;.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  Swit* 

i&crUnd,  and  Salzburg. 

25.  Lfigmaria*   Mis.  of  Daiiphfnr  and  Swttzerl. 

26.  Alpt/m.     Mountains  of  '  ud* 
27-  Pifrenaica*     Pyrenees,  S       ^iid,  Silesia, 

28.  Prndulina*     North  Amenca, 

29,  Motttam*   Mts.  of  Bauphiny  and  Swttzerl* 
SO.  MuiJi/iora*     Japan. 

Si.  Canma,  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
32.  Collina,     HUls  of  Austria. 
S3.  P-  ■''  'Vt,      Europe. 
Sk  ^  tf/w,  or  Bengalemh,     China. 

55*  inntenju.     China.       36.  Indka,     China. 
S7.  Langifolia,     East  Indies. 

38.  Bracieata,     China. 

39.  Alba,     Europe  and  Austria. 
*40.  KawUchatka,  Kamtschatka.  ( Vent.  W.  CfZf.) 
•41.  Sei i^era .     Lowe r  C  aro  I  f na.     ( Micha  ut,) 
^  ^^,  Sinka,     China.      {Periooru) 
•43.  Burguiuiiactt^QT  Pnlvhelia,  ( A ni *  Mag,  t,i07*} 

•  44.  Provinctalu,     Bohemiai  Italyt  Francei  and 

Spain.     Shrub, 
•45,  Involuta*     Scotland,     Shrub,     (Smith,) 
•46.  Tontentosa.     England.     Shrub,     (Smith.) 

•  47.  Lanngata*     Georgia,     ( Miakaux,  \ 

•  48.  Alba,     ( Ftor.  Dan,  t.  1 2 1 5, ) 

•  49.  Baiearka*     Balearic  Isles. 

•  50.  Turgida,     Scotland  > 

•  51,  Arbarea,     Persia. 

Species  1 — 39  shrubby. 
%  998.  RuBtrs.     Cal,  5.fid,     PeL  5,    Bac.  corapa* 
aita  acinic  mAnospermis. 

1.  llosw/ffliui,  Mauritius.         2.  Pitmalm* 

3.  AustraliM.     New  Zealand, 

4.  IdtEus*    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

5.  (JtctdetxtaliM,  Canada.     6.  Triphi/lluf.  Japan. 
7.  Tomentasux,     Germany  and  S^vif/erland. 
%*  Hispidtts.  Canada.         9.  Pir  India. 

10.  S'inctM*.     Candia*  Guinea,  ai  me, 

1 1 .  Jri  ma  weusis,     Jamaica. 

12.  CwMHS,    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 

1 3.  Fruticostts,    Engl  and  other  parts  of  EtJTope. 

14.  ViUostis,     North  Aroerioa, 

15.  CanadmsiM,  Canada.        16.  OdoraiuM,  Do. 

17.  Mohn-rantis,     Amboyna. 

18,  Mkroph^tlti^*  21.  Carchorijhiiug, 
19-  Itu:mi^,  22.  Fhtngatus,    Java. 
20.  Japonicus.                     23.  Pyrefhlius,    Java, 

24.  Pedfthiji.     North-west  of  America. 

25.  Saxaliiis,   Britain  and  gther  parts  of  Europe. 


Idodria* 
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26. 
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Aretkus.     Isle  of  Mutl  m  Scotland,  Swctkn, 
Siberia,  and  Canada. 

27.  IVifiiius*     Japan  near  Quana. 

28.  Steilaiu^i.     North  wtst  of  America. 
$9.  Geoides,     Straits  of  Magellan. 

30.  ChamiFJiioniS.   Engl.  Swedei>,  Denm,  Siberia. 
SI.  Dtdiharda,     Canada. 

•  S2.  Apttahts,  Isle  of  France*  Skr,  \  Poiret,£ffc. 

•  33.  }*  raxinifoiius.  hie  of  Java,  Shr,}  vi,  24S, 
•34.  Barhonictis,  Bourbon,  (Bory.dc  St  Vincent.) 

•  35.  Commenmii     Java.     ( Poiret*  /<y. ) 

•  36.  CoiyiifoUus.  Britain.  ( Smith,  FL  Br.  Vu  542.) 
♦S7.  ^*W«Jf.  Woods  of  Hungary.  (P/.  Hutiaar,) 
*38.  Tiivialin,  Carolina  and  Pennsyk.  1  ,..  . 
^'^d.Slrigoms.  Mountains,  of  Penn»yl.  K^JT^'^' 

vania  and  Canada,  J  *'  '•^'^• 

•41.  f^.«^,     Peru,  ^       f^^^^*^"*^-^*- 

•  42.  Vrticifolius.    Peru.     .SAr.   J  P*  ^'^^- 

•  43*  Radimnx.   8t  Carlos  Chiloe.  |  ^ 

•  4^K  Con'«c-na.  Pern.  }  ^''*'^'"-  ^^  P*  ^ ' 

•  45*  Obomhu,    North  of  Carolina, 
^^^Acaulh.    North  America.    {Mickaiix.) 
See  the  new  genus  Dalibarda. 

Sp.  1—24  shrubby,  Six.  25--31  penennial,  Sp,  18— 
21  from  Japan. 
ilOOL  ToitMENTiLLA.    CqI  BM.     PcL  ^,    Scm. 
iub rotunda,  audaj  receptaculo  parvo  exsucco  af- 
fixa. 

1.  Erecta.    Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per, 

2.  Rcptans,     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 
X  1003,  Drvas,     cJ:  simplex  8-fid.     PrL  $.    Sem. 

caudatBi  ptlosa, 

1.  Oiioprtaia^  Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 
*2,  InlegrifoUum.  Norway.  (J/crft.  of  J ussiru.) 
X  999.  Frag AfiiA.  CaL  10-fid.  Pet.  5.  Eeccpt,  se- 
minum  ovatum,  baccatiim,  deciduum. 

1,  Fesca,     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.    Per, 

%  Elatior.    America?     Pet  en, 

3.  Virgutiana.     Virginia  and  Carolina.    Pcren. 
4'#  Qramlijlora.     Surinam.     Peren* 

5»  Chiloensis,     South  America.     Peren, 
6.  CoiJina.  Hillsof  Germany  and  Switxerl.  Per. 
7*  Monoph^lla,     Per  en. 

8.  Sterihs,  Engl.  Switzerl.  and  Germany.  Per, 

•9.  Bomriensii,  Monte  Video.  {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

X  lOOU.  PoTENTiLLA.    Cul  10  fid.     PcL  5.     Sem. 

Bubrotunda,  nuda,  receptac^ulo  parvo  exsucco  afiixa. 

1.  Frutkom,     England  and  Siberia.     ShruL 

2.  Aiucrina,     England  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 

3.  Sericea,     Siberia.     Pereti, 

4.  MtdUfida.  Siberia,  TarUry,  Cappadocia,  and 
Switzerland.     Pcren, 

5*   VerikiUaris.     Siberia.     Peren^ 

6.  FnigarwUes,     Siberia,     Pcren, 

7.  RtUhadca,     Siberia.     Peren, 

8.  Ruptiftrijt.     England*  West  Gothland,  Sibe- 
ria, and  Germany,     Peren* 

9.  Bifurca.     Siberia  and  Armenia.    Peren, 

10.  Ptntpinclloiiies,  Stony  parts  of  Armenia.  Per. 

11.  Ctcutaricefolfa,     Gallicu.     Ptren, 

12.  Pen^t/lmnka,     Canada  and  Siberia.    Peren, 
IS.  Supina*  Siberia,  Germany,  and  Austna.  J/^m. 
14-  R^ctii.     It4ly,  NarbMnne,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Germany.     Pereti, 

15.  OOscura,     Siberia.     Penrn, 

16.  Pdosa*     South  of  Europe.     Peren, 

17.  ArgetUca,  Eagl  and  other  part?  of  Eur*  P^. 


18.  (  ^cs,    Ai-menia.    PereJU 

19.  In  i.  Switz.  Da  up  hiny,  Hungary,  Per^ 

20.  Htrta,  Montpel  Pyrenees,  and  Stlcsia,    Pct", 
21*  Inviinala,     Dauphiny.     Perent 

22.  Stiptdaris,     Siberia.     Peren, 

23.  Opaca,     Austria,  Switzerland,  Tuob,  &rr* 
maiiy.     Parcn, 

24.  Verna,  England,  and  other  parti  of  Europe, 
also  Asia,    Peren, 

25.  Aurea,  Mountains  of  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  Silesia*     Peren, 

26.  Astracanka,     Astracau*     Peren,, 

27.  Canadettjfis,     Canada, 

28.  Alha,     Wales,  Styria,  Germany,  and  Hud* 
gary.     Peren. 

29.  CahUsccns,     Alps  of  Switzerland,  Austriti 

and  Styria.     Peren*  ^ 

30.  Cltmana,     Alps  of  Austria*     Perenm 

31.  Lupiiuiides,     Alps  of  Dauphiny.     Peren* 
S2.  NUidii,     Tunis  and  Austria.     Peren^ 

33.  Fatderia,     Alps  of  Piedmont.     Peren, 

34.  Rqjtans,  Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Pet.  ^--^^ 

35.  ]\I(/nA'j)elk^nsis*     MontpelUer.     Peren. 

36.  Nortegka,     Norway,  Sweden,  Pruaaiat  Ci-  ,^^  ^ 
nada,  and  Siberia,     Ann,  ^ 

S7.  Nkea.     Alps  of  Lapland  and  Siberia*  Anm^^  ^g^ 

38.  St}CiWsa,     Candia,     Shruh, 

39.  Triucntata,     Greenland.     Peren, 

40.  Grafidijiora,     Switzerland,  Siberiat  and  tfcK^  _^^ 
Pyrenees.     Peren* 

StdMcaulis.  Siberia,  Fran,  and  Granada.  Pi^  ^  ^  i . 

Cinerea,    Dauphiny,  1 

Rubctis.     Dauphiny.  J 

Pttmila,     North  America*!     Poiret,  Enc* 

Cm^Qliniana,     Carolina.     J         594- 

Utrmta,     Canada,  Quebec.  1   \f:f,L 

Simplex.    North  America.  }  "        '     - 

Aknetfulloidcs,     Pyrenees.     {Ltipenronse. 

Sfdendens.     France.     (PA  Fran^*) 


41. 
•42. 

•43. 
•44. 
•45, 
•46. 
•47. 
•48. 

•49. 

• 


Vdlnrs^  iii.  56%. 


'  50.  BetcnlctefoUa.     Siberia.     (Poiret,  /</.) 
•51.  Sicrilii  or  Fmgariastrum,  England  and ot 

pans  of  Europe* 
*52,  Mkranlha,     Pyrenees.     (Fi.  Fran^.j 
•  53.  Frigida.    Dauphiny.     (  VtlUws, ) 
•54,  Omla.     The  Alps  and  Spain.     (Poiret, 
i  1002.  G£\JM.     Col.  lO-fid.     Pet.  5.     Sem. 
geniculata, 

1.  Firginianum,     Virginia  and  Carolina 

2,  Sirktum,  or  Canadcnse.     N,  America. 
S.   Urbanuttu  Engl.andotherpts.  of  Europe. 


.^=kr 


Japonkunu     Japan.     Peren, 
Rwaie,    Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eurx^pe.  J 
Pt/renakum.     Pyrenees.     Peren,. 
Attaniknin,  Mt,  Atlas,  near  Tlemsten* 
PoientiUuides,     Altaian  Mouivtaius.  _ 

Moutanum.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Siletsa,   ^^^^ 
Dauphiny.     Peren, 
Reptans,     SwitzerlatM^.    Peren, 
AnemoH'jides,     Kamschatka.     Perem*, 
Genkuiaium.     Canada.         \  MickauSt^'         ^ 
Radiaium,  North  America-  J       SOO.  , 

I nvoliicratum.     Straits  of  Magellan,    (fltf^ 
oi  Jus5.)  _  . 

♦15.  MageUankum,    Straits  of  Magellan.  (Pr^^""'/ 
X  1004.  CoHARUM*    Col.  10- fid.    Pet,  5,  ctlycc  *^^' 
nora.     Recept,  seminum  ovatum,  spongiosunit  p^^^' 
sistens. 
1.  Pduitre*   iBogs  of  Europe  and  Alia.  Fef^^ 


4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 
9, 

10. 

11. 
•12. 
•13. 

•14. 


f'.  1005.  CALTeAimiim.OULl-piiyn.arceol«tiivtquar. 
^      rosus,  foliolis,  coloratif.      Cor.  0.    S^L  plurimi 
"^      stigniate  glanduloso.     Sem,  plnrima,  caadit«>  intra 
calycem  eucculentum* 
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1.  Fhridui.    Carolina.     Shrub.  Claii^ll, 

2.  Praccox.    Japan.     Shmb.  Icowcdna. 
*S.  Ferax.    Carolina  and  Virginia.  \Michaux.) 


NEW  GENERA. 


Order  I.    Monogykia. 

I.  Nelttris.  Gi/.8upcra8»  4-5  dent.  Cor.  4(-5-pet. 
Bac,  l-loc.  polysperina*  ^iirm.ossea:  embryone  in- 
Ttrso  clavato. 

1.  JambostUa.     Society  Isles. 

II.  Stravadia.  CaL  4-fia.  Pet,  4.  Dntpa  ob- 
longa,  sub-4-gona,  1  -sperma.  (  Flares  racemosi  ter- 
minalesy  in  racemo  alterni.     JPo/.  alterna.) 

1.  Alha.    (Engemia  racemosa  of  WiUd.) 

2.  Rubra,     India. 

HI.  Carvophyllub.  Oz/.  infiindib.  4-fid.  Pet.^. 
Drupa.  8.  Z^occA 'siccay  ovata,  1-2-loc.  laciniis  caly- 
CIS  ^oronsita. 

1.  AronuAicut.    (Engenia  CaryophtfUaia^) 
IV.  Calyplectus.    C/?/L  inferusy  piicdtusy  crenatus. 
Pei.   10-12.   calyci  insidentia.     Caps,   corticosa, 
1-Ioc.  radiatim  atriata»  imequalitcrdisrumpens.  Sem. 
numerosa,  alata« 

1.  i^mmiiuz/z/^.  Groves  of  Peru.  (Ft  P^r.  129.) 

V.  ArmeniAca.     Flor,  scswles,  (pnecociores)  cete- 

TMmpruni,     Drupa  (pubescensj    camosa:    nuce 

margine  altefo  acuto>  altero  obtusoy  utrih^e  suU 

cato. 

1.  Fut^arh.    Given  under  Prunus  by  Willd. 

2.  Sibirica,    Given  under'  Prunyjs  by  WiUd. 
!^  ?  Brigantiaca.    Dauphiny.     {FUlars. ) 

Pbntaoynm. 

^^-  ARO!aA.'    Cfl/.  5-dent.  Prf.  5.    Pomum — Bae- 
«vy.     (Aiitmni)5-10-loc.]oculis  l-2-spermi8.  Setn. 


cartilaginea  (Frutices  inermes.     f%>r.  corymbosi,  j.^^^ 
ant  racemosi].  .  Otnetr., 

1.  Chamametpihis,     {Metpiltu  ChamamespUm 
of  Willd.) 

2.  Pyrifolia.  {»PunisarbHtifolia  of  WiUd.) 
S.  ArbulifoUa,  (lynis  arbutifoUa  of  Wiild.) 
^,  BotryajAum,    {^friu  Botryapium  of  WSxA,) 

5.  Rotundifolia.  J^spilus  amelanckier  of  Wih) 

6.  Omits.   {Purus  ova/is  of  WiWdA 

7.  Cretica.     (Pyrus  CreHca  of  WiUd.) 

VII.  Cydomia.  Pofifum  tomentosum:  loculis  vis- 
cosis  polyspermis. .  Co/.  patens>  serviatua.     Pel.  $. 

1.  Cydonia,    Portugal,  &c." 

2.  Japonica.   Japan.     Shrub, 

VIII.  Vauquelinia.  Pet,  5.  infra  calycis  divieuras 
inserta,  persistentia.  Siam,  circiler  16»  ibidem  in- 
serta,  persistentia.  Ovar.  superum;  sericeura. 
Slyli  5.  Siig^  totidem  capitata.  Caps,  ovaita,  tpict 
in  5  loculamenta  dehisceus  loculis  bivalvibua,  diner- 
mis.  Senu  ovata  supra  in  alam  membranaceam  desi* 
nentia,  hilo  basilari  affiza.  (Humboldt  et  Bonpland 
IV.  JEqmnoct.  p.  14a) 

1.  Corymbosa,     Warm  parts  of  Mexico  sear 
Actopa. 


POLVGTNIA. 

IX.  Dalibarda.     CaL  5-^    PeL  5.  Bae,  sicca. 
Styli  5-8,  loDgi»  decidui. 

1.  Repens.    {Rubris  Delivartia  of  Wmd.) 

2.  Geoides.    (Rubris  GeoidesofWiM,) 

3.  Fragarioides,    North  America.  (MkboHx.^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  ICOSANDRIA. 


I^^rsoon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  genera  Tetracera,     carpus,  slricta,  calinca^  cbonmtu  nitida.    Mentzelia, 
-  ^^tzema,  LoASAy  and  Homalidm,  which  we  have     Loaaa.    CI© 


^'^^i*  under  Polyandria,  should  be  referred  to  this 

*"Itc  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur 
^**  ^liis  class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the 
TP^^ies  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which 
^"  Under  other  classes. 


MoHOGYMIA. 

Tetracera   sarmeniosa,   iomentosaf  aspera,  doHo- 


Cieome  kcsandra. 

Triotnia. 
Homalium. 

Tetragynia. 

Tetracera  Euryandnh  volubiMst  kewiSf  aln{foU§i. 

POLYOYIttA. 

Phytolacca  icosandra. 


CLASS  XIIL    iK)LYANDRlA. 


MONOGTNIA. 


Sect.  I.     Flowers  Monopetalous, 
1054.  SwARTZiA.     Cat.  4..phyU.    PeL  1,  laterale 

rot.  IV.   PART  I# 


'^  planum.     Leer,  l-Ioc.  bivalve.   Sem,  arXata. 

1.  Simplici/blia,     Caribbee  Islands.    Shrub, 

2.  GrandyHora^    Trinidad.     Shrub. 

Z.  Dodecemdrtu    South  America,    ^hrmb, 
4.  TriptafUa.    Guiana  and.  Cajeane*    jS&mi. 
2  o 


aass  XIH.. 
Polyandria.. 
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CI«i3ail.         5.  Knnaia.    TrinidikL    Skrmk 
IMljandna.         6.  ^/flte.     Woods  of  Guiani.     ^AriiA. 

1006.  Martoravia.  C9r.l.pet.cal7ptnfannit.  CnL 
6-phy1L  imbricatut.     Bac,  multiloc.  polysperma. 

1.  Umhettata.     Wann  mtn.  of  America.     Shr. 

2.  Coriacea.     Cayenne.     Shmh. 

1007.  Tervstrobmia.  Cor.  1-pet.  rotaU,  limbo 
campan.  5  seu  6  part.  Cal.  5-part.  i4ji/A.  apice 
crassae :  Bac.  ezsucca  bRocularis. 

1.  Mrridionaiii.  Jamaica,  N.  Granada.    Shrub, 

2.  ElUptka.    West  lodiet.     Shrub. 
S.  Pundala.    Woods  of  Gaiaoa.     Shrub. 
4f.  Japomca.    Japan.     iSArvA. 
5.  Dentata.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

♦6.  Ghbifera.     Andes.  1  Ffor.  Perm;. 

•  7.  QHinquepartita.    Andes.    J      p.  79. 
See  Persooo'i  Synopsis^  u.  p«  73. 

Sect.  II.     Flowers  with  three  Petals. 

1008:  Trilix.  Cor.  S-pet.  Cal.  3-phyl].  Bae.  5- 
loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Lutea.    Carthagena.     Shrub. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers  with  four  Petals. 

1023..  Makmba.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cff/.  2-phy]).  Air. 
maxima,  ^-sperma. 

1.  Americana.     Hispaniola,  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
ft.  Humilis.     Island  of  Mount  Serrat.     Shrub. 
t  1015.  Papaver.  Cor.  4-pet.  Cal.  2^byl1.    Caps. 
1-loc.  sub  stigmate  persistente  poris  dehiscens. 

1.  Hybridum.     Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.    Ann. 

2.  Argemone.  En^f.  and  other pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

3.  Alpinum.     Switz.  Austria,  Pyrenees.     Per. 
\.  Nudicaule.     Siberia.     Bien. 

5.  Bhoeas.     Europe.     Ann. 

6.  Dubium.     Europe.    Ann. 

7.  Somniferum.     Europe.     Ann. 

8.  Cambricum.    Cambray  and  Pyrenees.     Per. 

9.  Orientale.     In  the  East.     Perwr. 
■*10.  Obiusifolium.     Barbar)-.     (Desfont.) 
*  11.  Pifg^flj.     Persia.     (Poir.  Enc.  5.  118.) 

MOI*.  CiiELiDONiUM.  Cor.  4-pet.  Ca/.  2.phyll. 
Siliqua  1-loc.  linearis. 

1.  Majus.  Engl,  and  Other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

2.  Japonicum.    Japan. 

3.  Glaucium.     England,   Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Virginia.     Per, 

4.  Corniculatum.     Germany  and  France.    Aftn. 

5.  Ht/brifium.     South  of  Eun>pe.     Ann. 
*6.  ThphyUnm,     America.     {Michaux.) 
Soe  the  new  geous  Glaucr'M. 

10i27.  SiMRRMANNiA.  C/i/.  4-phyll.  Cor.  4-pct.  re- 
flexa.  Ned.  plura  torulosa.  Caps,  angulata  5-loc. 
cchinata. 

1.  Afncana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

1010.  CAHPAhis  Cal.  4-phylI.  coriaceus.  Pet,  4. 
Stam.  lonjra.     Bac.  corticosa  l-Ioc.  pedunculata. 

1.  Spinosa.     South  of  Europe  and  the  East. 

2.  Ovata.     Sicily,  Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa. 

3.  ARgyptia.  Egypt.     4.  T'omcHiosa.    Senegal. 

5.  Actiihinata.    East  Indies. 

6.  Zei/lanica.     Coylon. 

7.  Horrida,     Coromandcl. 

8.  Erythrocarpos,     Guinea. 

9.  Sepiarin.     India. 

10.  CUrifnlia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Corymbosa.    SenegaL 
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12.  ManoMM.    Ibrine  UaodiL  Oh 

Id.  Pamdmrifbrwus.    Manritiua.  Ni 

14.  Baducca.    East  Indiet.  ^ 

15.  Torulosa.    Jamaica. 

16.  LimgtfiUa.     Jamaica. 

17.  Frondosa.     Carthsgena  and  Ekwiingo. 

18.  FerrugiHea.    Jamaica. 

19.  GrawSis.    Ceylon. 

20.  Jamajcentis.    Jamaica. 

21.  Odoratissima,    Caraccat. 

22.  ^ermawa.    Wooda  of  CartbagCM* 

23.  AmpKssima.     Hispaniola. 

24.  Cynophattopkora.    South  America. 

25.  SaUgna.     SaoU  Cruz. 

26.  Puknerrima.    Cvthageoa. 

27.  TesuuiiUqua.    Carthagena. 

28.  Linearis.    Carthagena. 

29.  Breynia.    Jamaica»  towards  the  tea. 

30.  Hastata.    Carthageoa. 

•31.  Pyrifciim.    Eaat  lodiea.  Xt^    v^  t;^ 

•  32.  Dinaricaia.  East  Indies.  J  "^  ^"^-  ™^- 

•  33.  Linearis.    Carthagena.     (Jacq.  Jwicr.) 

Sp.  1—30,  33.  shiubbT. 
1 1011.  AcTJEA.  Cor.  4.pet.  CUL  ^-pbjlL   &e.  1- 
loc    Sewu  semiorbiculata. 

1.  ^ncata.    EngL  Enrope,  and  America.   Per. 

2.  Racemosa.    rbrida,  VirginiatCnBada.    At. 

3.  Japonica.     Japan.     Mmi. 

1026.  Calophvllum.  Cbr.  4-pet.  CaL  4-pliylL 
coloratut.    Drupa  globosa. 

1.  InophyUum.    India.    Shrub, 

2.  Cataba.  East  and  West  Indies.   Shr^b. 
*  3.  j^cicfltijiiifiiM.    Molucca  Isles.    Shrubs 

1025.  Grias.     Cbr.  4.pet.    CUL  i-fid.    5%.  ses- 
sile, cruciatum.     Dn^  nucko  octosolcato. 
1.  Cauiytora.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Sect.  IV.    Flowers  wOhJlce  Petals. 

1044.  Sterbeckia,  or  Sinoana.  CaL  S  aeu  5- 
phyll.  Cor.  3  seu  5*pet.  Caps,  corticosa  oon  de- 
hiscens legumtnifonnis  polyspenna.  Sem.  imbri- 
cata  in  puipa  nidulantia. 

1.  Latertfiora.     Woods  of  Guiana.     ShrtA. 

1043.  LoASA.  Cor.  5-pet.  QU.  S-phylL  Caps. 
semiiuferay  l4oc.  semitrivalvis,  polysperma. 

1.  Hispida^  or  ambrosiee/blia.    Peru.     Ann. 

2.  Contoria.     Peru. 

S.  Acanthifolia.     Chili. 

4.  Grandtflora.     Peru. 

5.  Chenopodifolia.     Peru. 

6.  Nitida.    Rocks  at  Lima,    il/i/i. 
Ranunculifolia.  Peruv.  AndesnearCostamarcs. 
Argenumoides.  Near  St  Fe  in  South  America. 
Triloba.     Peru, 
Acerifolia.     Chilao. 
Sclarearfolia.    Chilao. 

•  12.  Xanihit/olia.     Peru. 
♦1:J.    Volubihs,     Chili. 
*14.   Triphylla.     Peru. 

For  an  account  of  Sp.  7i 
Bonpland,  P/a/./.  Mquinoct. 
ia^2.  Mestzplia.  Cc;r.  5-pet.   Cfl/.  5-phyll.  Caps. 
infera,  cyliudrica,  polysperma. 

1.  Aspera.     America. 

2.  Ihsfida.     Mexico.    Peren. 
1049.  VALLtA.  Co^  3  seu  4-phyll.     Pet.  4.  seu  3- 

^da.  iSifg.4seu5-fidum.  Cetpr.  2«loc..  polysperma. 


I. 

•8. 

♦9. 
•10. 
*11. 


1. 


S^e 
Mus.  cap. 
24.  t.  1.  f. 


Juss.   Ann. 
25.  p. 
3. 


8y  see    Humboldt  et 
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1,  StipulariMtCret>rd!/oUrt.  Ni^wGmnada*  Shr, 
BoN.vETiA.    CaL  5-pbyU.     Cor.  5*pet.  CapM, 
S-loc-  3-valv.  polysperma, 
w         1 .  PaJmtrts,     Ctyeone  and  Guiant.     Shrub, 
WDQ6*  Lecnoti^.     Gi/.  5-frd.     fV,  S-pct,  recepta- 
culo  interta  lacera.     0?;*#.  S-loc. 

1.  EUipticn,     Jamaica.     Sfirttf. 

2,  CasiipOHrea,     Guiana,     Shrnh, 

lOiO,  FitxziKR.v,  (or  EttoTKLM  of  PtTsooit, )     CaL 

»5  phyll.    Cor*  5*pet.    St^L  S-fidut.    £fac.  cxfucca 
s4oc.  polyspcrma. 
I.   Thecpoitlen,     Jamaica.     Shruh, 
2.   Vndminta.     Wrst  Indtes.      .VArw*. 
•  3L  Reticiilatii,     Near  Almagucr  in  the  Peruvian 

I         Andes. 
•4i  Canescent,     In  the  Panvian  Andei|  between 
Out  to  and  Ybarra. 
•5.  Ckrymphfila,     Cold  parti  of  the  Peruvian 
Anoet,  near  Fopayan. 
•  6*  Serkea.    Cold  parts  of  the  province  of  Paito, 
between  Quito  and  Popayan. 
•7.  Nervom.     Cold   parts   of  the   province   of 
Pasto.     Shrub, 
All  the  s|»eciea  of  FKCzrERA  are  native*  of  the 
m       Peruvian  Andes^^nd  the  Antilles.     The  five  last 

■  specie*  have  been  newly  discovered  by  Humboldt 
B     and  Bonplaod. 

Bm.  Marila.     Cal,  5-phylL     Cor,  5-pet.     Stig* 
^^■itnplex.     Caps.  4-loc.  polysperma, 

I.  Hacemom.     Montserrat.     Shrub , 
104a.  CisTifs.    Con  5-pet.  Co/.  SphylL  folioHs  2- 
nuooribut*     Caps. 

•      1.  C4imnm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
2.   ViUotHB,     Italy,  Spain,  and  North  Africa, 

3.  PopuIiJhli7iM>     Portugal  and  Spain. 

4.  Laurifftliux,     Spain. 

5,  Vaginahis.    TeneriflTe, 

6,  Ledott.     South  of  France, 

7*  Ladanifentn.     Spain  and  Portugal. 
0,   Monspeiiefisi*,    France  and  Vakntia. 
f>.   LaxiLM.     Spain  and  Portugal, 
lO.   Sak'i foil  its.     Italy,  Sicily  t  S  wit  z.  France. 
1  1.   HeierophifUus.     About  Algiers. 
^m\  %,   Incamis.     Spain  and  south  of  France. 
Vis.    CrHictts,     Can dia  and  Syria. 
^14.   Pamiflorits,     Ciindia. 

15*  AUidus.     Spain.      16,  Sericeiis*     Spain. 

■  17.   Utfhridus,  Spain,     18.  Crispus,     Portugal- 
K   1 9.   Formosus,     Portugal* 

B  ^O.    ifalimiJbUHs.     Portugal  and  Spain. 

B 'SK   EhngaluH*  Spain.        2%  LiLano(us,   Spain, 

^3.    Umoeiiafus,     France  and  Spain. 

"54*   Ltnijies,     Montpellier, 

1^.^.   Caltfcinuit,     South  of  Europe. 
ti6.   Fttmann,     France,  Sweden,  Switzerland* 
^7.   Can  its*     Spain  and  France. 
^28.  ScaifTOsus^    Italy  and  PortugaL 
^9.   Cinereus.     Spain.       30.  Ocipnoidts.  Spain. 
31.   Ilidicnu.    Italy^ 
32.  Mnrif alius,     tn gland,  France,  Spain,  5c c. 
S3-   ihij^amfoliiu,  Spain.       34,  Mollis,     Spain. 
S5*   CHchtdfiifms*     Spain. 
36,  Jnvlicus.     England. 

37.  f'meatis,     Germany  and  Switjccrland. 

38.  OclandicHf,     France,  Switzerland,  Austria. 
39-  AUcmifoliHs,     BrasiL 

So.  I*-S9.  shrubby. 
1 4ft  OhbuUrifoUus,     Portugal     Pm'w. 
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41.  Tuhtrarla.    Provence,  Spain,  Pisa.    Perm,  Class  Xltf . 

42.  Plaatagin^us.  Candia  and  north  of  Afr.  Ann,  P^P«^ 

43.  Serrati's,     Spain.     Ann, 

44.  GtiHalns.     England,  France^  and  Italy.  Ann, 

45.  Canadettkls,     Canada.     Peren, 
4H.  Pfinrtatnt,     Ann, 

47.  Ledifofiuit,  England  and  MontpelHcr.     Ann* 

48.  Sfditi/dtn:s.     Portugal  and  Spain-     Ann» 

49.  Nilotic  us,     Egypt,     jinn^ 

50.  ^¥ltit/piiacits.     Egypt,     Ann, 

51.  Stmamatvs.     Spam,  on  dry  hilU. 

52.  f^*ppji'  Egypt.         5S.  SessiU/forHS.  Africa, 
5i.  EiJtniicm.  Algiers.   55.  Surrtjanns,     Engl. 
5^»  Pohfonthou  Afr.     57.  Glaucus,     Spain. 
$S,  NummtilariHS*     Montpellier,  Spain,  Africa. 

59.  Canarirrtsis,     The  Canaries, 

60.  Srrpilliftilius,     South  of  Europe* 

61.  Violactus,     Spain.       62.  Linearis, 

63,  LiFvis.    HilU  of  Spain« 

64.  Sfricius,     Spain. 

65,  GiuiinosTts,    South  of  Europe. 

66.  Thtptiifblins.  Spain.     67.   Pihxtts,     France, 

68.  Lavandu/ifofius,  Spain,  France,  Tunis,  Syria. 

69.  Racttnosus.     Spain, 

70.  CiUattts,     Sandy  parts  north  of  Africa- 

71.  Angustifoiius,  72.  Helianfhemnm,  Engl,  ^c 
73,  Mfitahilis,  74,  Ftetidm, 
75,  Croceus,     Spain.     76.  Hirtns.  Spain,Africa. 

77.  Ajx'nniuns,     On  the  Appenines. 

78.  Polifoiius,     England, 

79.  Arabicus.    Arabia. 

Sp,  51—79  shrubby. 
•  80,  LongifbHtis,     Spain.  7  See  Lamarck, 

•81.  ComplicaUiS,     In  the  East.  >     JEnc^c,  ii.p, 
•82.  Purpureus,  J      16. 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  comprehends  only  Sp. 
1^16,  18,  T9,  80—82.    The  rest  are  given  un- 
der the  new  genus  Heliantuemum. 
1038,  Lkmnescia.     CaL  5  dent.     Cor.  5-pct.  Ned. 
cyathiforme  stamimferum.    Ca/?«?  5*loc.  locults  1- 
epermis. 

L  Fforihtnda,     Guiana.     Shrub* 
1037,  Myrodesdkum,  or  HuMtttrA.     CaL  >dent. 
Cor,  5-pet.     Stig,  54obuin.     Ptnicarp,  5-loc.  lo- 
culis  l-apermis. 

1.  Amjdcjcicauh.     Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shrub, 
1052.  CoRCHORUs,     Car.  5'pet.    CaL  S-phylL  deci- 
duus.     Caps,  plurivalvis,  toculamentosa, 

1,  Oiiionns,    Asia,  Africa,  and  America    Awu 

2,  TriUicularis,    Arabia,     Ann* 

3,  Tridens,     India.     Ann. 

4,  ACsluan^,     Warm  parts  of  America. 

5,  Acutangulns.     East  Indies,     Shrub, 

6,  F€iscicHlam.    East  Indies.     Shrub* 

7,  Capsuhris,    India.     Shrub, 

8,  Scamtens,     Japan.    Ann, 
9*  SemtttiSn     Japan. 

10.  HirsuiMS*     South  America.     Shrub* 

11.  Jnponicus.     Japan,     Shrub. 

12.  Flexnosus*     Japan, 

13.  Hirlus,     South  America. 

1 4.  Siliquosus,     S  >uth  America.     Peren* 
1018.  Sarhacenia.     Cor,  .5-pet.     CaL  duplex,  3  ct 

5-phyll-     Caps,  5-loc-     SiyL  sttgmate  clypeatus, 
1,  Ffma,     North  Amenca.     Pertn, 
%  Minor,     Wet  parts  of  Carolina.     Peren, 

3.  Rubra,     Wet  parts  of  Carolina,     Peren* 

4,  Purpurea,     North  America.     Peren^ 


AS6 
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e\m  XIIL      •5?  FarkJarh.  FromCarolinato.Florit!a,7  Mich. 
JVrtyiudfu,       •  6^.  Pnilacina.    Georgia  to  Florida,       j  i.p.310. 

t  1028.  TzLlA.     Cor.  5-pet.     Cal.  5.part.     Caps. 

,  coriaoea  gk>boM«  5«loc.   5  valv.  bosi  deliLcens,  1- 
tperma. 

1.  EuropoBa.  EnorLandotherpts.  of  Europe.  Shr. 

2.  Americana.  Virginia  and  Canada,     il/irub, 
S.  Pubescetts.    Carolina.     Slirub. 
4.  AU!a,  Hungary.     Shrub. 

*5.  Canadensis.  Mts.  of  Canada  and  Carol.  7  Mich. 
*6.  I.aj:t/2ora.Coa8tsofCarol.  and  Virgin.  J  i.306. 
i022L  AvBLETiAy  or  Apeioa  of  Persoon.     Cal.  5- 
phyll.     Cor.  5-pet.     Cans,  echinata  multiloc. 

1.  Tibourbou.  Hills  of  Guianaand  Cayenne.  Shr. 

2.  Petoumo.     Woods  of  Guianfi.   Shrub. 

3.  Aspera.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

4.  LcBvis.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 
}024.  OciiNA.  Cor.    5  pet.     Cai.  5-phyll.     Baccas 

l-spermse,  receptaculo  subrotundo  magno  aifixse. 

1.  Squarrosa.     India  and  Africa.     Shrub. 

2.  ParvJfolia.     Arabia  telix.     Shrub. 
1039.  AsciUM.     Cal.  5-phyll.    Cor.  5-pet.     Bac.  4*- 

loc.  loculis  dispermis. 

1.  Violaceum.    Guiana  and  Trinidad.   Shrub. 
}031.  Grewia.     Ctf/.  5-phyll.     C«r.  5- pet.     Ned. 
squamae  5.  Drupa.  4-loba  4-loc.  Nuse.  l-2-spemia. 

1.  Occideniatu.    Cape  of  Good  Hope^    Shrub. 

2.  Popuijfolia.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

5.  Orientalism     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

4.  MaUococca.     Island  of  Ton^ataboo.    Shrub. 

5.  Lcevigata.     East  Indies.   Shrub. 

6.  Glatuiulo&a.     Mauritius.  Shrub. 

7.  Hirsuta.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  Excelsa.  Arabia  Felix.      Slirub. 

9.  Asiatica.   Surat.     Shrub. 
la  Telia/olia.     East  Indies.    jS/<rf<i. 

.     11.  Felutina.  •  Arabia  Felix.     /S/inr&. 

*  12.  Apeiala.    Java. 

*  IS.  Muliiflora.  Philippine  Isles. 

*  14.  Guazumcefolia.  Java.   *  15.  Timeniosa.  Java. 
^  16.  CcUidifoUa.     Java.      ♦  17.  Fcrn/covfl.    Java. 

*  1 8.  Microcos.     (  Microcos  paniculala  of  Willd . ) 

*  19.  Bicolor.     Senegal. 

*  20.  Cuneifolia.    Madagascar. 

*  21.  Nitida.  China.  *  22.  Oralifdia.  Cororaandcl. 

*  23.  PiLsa.     India. 

*  21-.  Fl'ivesccns.     East  Indies. 

*  23.  Mollis.     Senegal  and  Oware. 

*  26.  Acuminata.     Java. 

*  27.  Carpinijnlia.     Guinea  and  Oware* 
*28.  Mei^alocarpd.     Oware. 

*  29.  Ohliqua.     Eaat  Indies.     Shrub. 

*  30.  RoiundifoUa.  Coromandel.   *  31.  Arhdifolia. 
See  Jussieu,  Mem.  Surle  Gravia  in  Annul du  Mus. 

Fasc.  XX.  p.  93. 
1017.  MuNTiNGiA.     Cor.  5-pet.     Cal.  5-part.  Bac. 
5-loc.  l-poly8perma. 

1.  Calabura.     Hills  of  Jamaica*     Shrub. 
1035.  ELiEocAiiPU.s.       Cor.   5-pet.  lacera.      Auih. 
apice  2-valvi.     Cal.  5-ph)ill.  Drupa  nucleo  crispo. 

1.  Serralus.     India.    Shrub. 

2.  Denialu^.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

3.  Dicefa.     New  Zealand.     Sh/ub. 

4.  lutegrifolius..    Mauritius.    Shrub. 

5.  CopalUferus.     Ceylon.     Shrub. 
*G.  Monocerus.     Isle  of  Luzon.    .(^^'^O 

1033.  Microcos.     Cai  S-pbyll.     Cor.  5-pet.  A^cd. 
0.  DpiM  Quc^  3-loc. 


1.  Paniouiaia,    East  Indies,  -  SJbwft*'  GN 

This  plant  is  given  by  Persoon  under  Grewia*     ^ 

Sect.  V.     Flowers  with  six  Petals. 

1016.  Argemone.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  S-pfaylL  Caps. 
scmivalvis. 

1.  Mexicana.  Mexlcoi  Jamaica » Carlbbeet. 

2.  Anneniaca.  Armenia.     Ann. 
S.  Pyrtnaica.  Pyrenees. 

1045.  LoGEusTROEMiA.  Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  6- fid. 
campan.  Stam.  multa:  horum  6  exteriofa  crasaiora. 
Caps.  4  seu  6  loc.  polyspenoa. 

1.  Jndica.  China,  Cochiiichina,  and  Japan.  Shr. 

2.  lieffime.    Woods  of  Calcutta  and  Java.   5Ar» 

3.  Hirsuta.     Malabar.     Shrub. 

4.  Munch/utusiaf  or  Spcciosa.     China.     Shrubs 

5.  Parvijiura.     Mountains  of  India.     Shrub. 
1041.  Alanoium.  Ca/.  6  seu  10-dcnt.  superus.  Cor^ 

Q  seu  lOpet.     Bac.  corticosa  24}-spenna. 

1.  Dccapctalum.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Hexa/)ctalum.     East  Indies.    Shrubm 

1047.  TiiEA.  Cor.  6  seu  9-pet.  CaL  5  aeu  6-pbyn. 
Caps.  S-cocca. 

1.  Bohea.     China.     Shrub* 

2.  •  Firidis.     China.     Shrub, 

According  to  Lettsom,  these  species  arc  onlj  varie- 
ties.  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Tea  Trees.  Lond.  1779i 
1010.  LECYTiiw.     Cor.  6-pet.  Cal.  6-phylL     NecL 
lingulatum,  staminiferum.     Pericarp   circumsdi- 
sum,  polyspcrmum. 

1.  OUariu.     Brasil  and  Cumana.    SkruL. 

2.  Minor.     Woods  of  Carthagena.    Shrub. 
S.  Grandifiora*     Woods  of  Guiana,     ifkrubm 

4.  Amara.     Woods  of  Guiana*     Shrub, 

5.  Zabucajo.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub* 

6.  Idatinum.     Cayenne.     Shrub. 

7.  Parvijlora.     Banks  of  rivers.  .  Guiana.  Shr. 

8.  Bracicata.     Cayenne.    Shrub. 

*  9.  Lanccolata.     Madagascar.     (£»c,J3of.) 


Sect.  VI.     Flowers  with  eight  Petals, 

Cor.  8-pet.      Cal.  2'phjll. 
Peten. 


1012.  Sanguinaria. 
Siliqua  ovata»  1-loc. 

1.  Canadensis.     North  America. 


Sect.  VII.     Flowers  with  nine  Petals. 

101*3.  Podophyllum.      Cor.  9-pet.     Cal.  3-pl 
Bac.  1-loc.  coronata  stigmate. 

1.  PeUatum.     North  America.     Percn. 

2.  Diphyllum.     Virginia.     Peren. 


Sect.  VIII.     Flowers  with  ten  Petals. 

1020.    BiXA.    Cor.  10.  pet.      Cal.  5.dent,     C--^^ 

hispiJa,  blvalvis.  ^, 

1.  Orcllana.     Warm  parts  of  America.  Shr^^^^ 

Sect.  IX.    Flowers  with  many  Petals. 

J  1019.  Nymphjsa.     Cor.  polypet.     Cat.  4  seu  5- 
phyll.    Bac.  multiloc.  loculia  polyspennii* 


1 .  JMta.    EogL  and  other  parts  of  Ear.    Per. 
%  Advena*    North  America.     Peren. 

3.  Alba.     £nel.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Per, 

4.  Woraia*  North  America  and  Siberia.    Per. 

5.  SteUata.     Malabar  in  watery  places.     Per. 

6.  Lotus.     India,  Egypt*  and  Hungary.     Per. 

7.  Puhescens. .  East  Indies.     Peren. 
•  S.  Sagifiala.    Carolina.     (JVaiier.) 
•9.  Cctrulea.     Egypt.     {Andrews.) 

*  10?  MicrophylUu    Canada.     (  MidtUus. ) 


Sect.  X.     Flawert  withotU.  Petals. 

1051.  Prockia.     CaL  3-phylL  praeter  foliola  2  ba- 
•eos.     Cor.  0.     Bac.  5-angu1arisy  polyspenna. 
I.^Cruch.     Santa  Cruz.    Shrub. 
2.  Serruta.     Montserrat.     Shrub. 
Sw  Thcirformu.     Bourbon.     Shrub* 
4.  IntegriJbUa.    Mauritius.    Shrub. 

*  5.  Ovata.     Isle  of  France.  1  PcHret,     En^ 

*  6?  Laciuiata.     Isle  of  Bourbon.  >     ct^.  v.    p. 

*  7.  I^obafa.  J      526. 
iOS&  Mjbrua.   CaL  4.6d.  tubo  ncctarifero.    Cor.  a 

Siig.  sessile.  *  Drupa  f 

1.  Umflora.    Arabia  Felix. 
£.  RacemoiO.     Arabia  Fehx.     Shrub. 
M09:  LuDiA.     CaL  4-7part.     Car.  0.    StyL  3-4- 
fid.     Bac.  sicca  l-loc  polyspenna. 

1.  HeierojAyUa.    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

2.  MtfrlipoUa..    Bourbon.    Shrub. 

3.  Sestiiiflora.    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

1021.   Sloanba.     C^.  0.     CoL  l^yll.  5-9-fid. 
Anih.  filameotis  infra  apicem  adnata.     Caps,  echi- 
nata-3-6-loc.  3-6-valv.     Sem.  2  ariUo  baccato. 
1-.  Deniata.     South  America.     Shrui. 
2.  J^assoni.     Caribbees.     Shrub. 
3»  Sinemariensis.      Caribbees    and    Woods  of 
Guiana.     S/trub. 
L090.  Ryania,   or-  (Patrisia  of  Persoon).     Col. 
5-phyn.  persistensy  coloratus.     Cor.  0.     Stig.  4. 
Bac.  suberosa  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Speciosa  or  Pyrifera.     Trinidad;     Shrub. 
ft029.  LiETiA.      Cor.  5-pet.  seu.  a     Cal.  5-phyD. 

FrucL  1-loc.  3-gonus.     SctUi  arillo  pulposo. 
K  Apetala.     America.     Shrub. 

2.  Guiddnia.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Thatnma.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Completa.     America.     Shrub* 

1053.  Seguieria.     Ca/.5.phyll.     Car.O.    Caps.  U 
sperma  :  ala  magna  terminata,  alulisque  latenuibus. 
1.  Americana.     Soutli  America.     Shrub. 


Order  II.    Dioynia. 

1057.  FoTiiERGiLLA.  CoL  truncatus^  iritegerrimus. 
Cor.  0.  Germ.  biBdom.  Caps.  2-]oc.  Sem.  so- 
litaria,  ossea. 

1.  Alnifolia.     Carolina.     Shrub. 
1056.  Curatella.    CaL  5.phyll.  .Pet.  4.    Styli  2. 
Copt.  2  part,  locul.  dispermis. 

1.  Americana.    South  America.    Shrub. 
1055.  PiKONiA.  Cfl/.5.phyll.   PeL5.  SiyliO.  Caps. 
polyspermar. 

1.  Officinalis.  Mount  Ida  and  Switzerland.  Shr. 
2.Coranina.  South  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  P€r. 
3.  Albijhra^   Siberia.  Peren. 


BO  T  A  N  Y. 

4.  Humilis. 


aan 


Spain..  Peren.  CUysXIH. 

S.Annmala.    Siberia.   Peren.  M^adii^ 

6.  HifbricUi     Pereu. 

7.  TeHuifofia.  The  Ukraine  and  Siberia.  Pereii. 

1058.  Trichocarpus.  Cal.  4  sen  5-part.  C&r.  0. 
St^L'  2-bifidi.  CapSm  setosa  1-loc.  4«Talv.  poly- 
sperma. 

I.  Laurifolia.     Woods  of  Guiana.    Shrub. 

1059.  Lacib.  CaL  a  Cor.  a  %/i  2.  Caps.  U 
loc.  btvalvis  poljsperaa* 

1.  Fluviattlis.    ViooiB  of  Guiana.    Peren. 

Order  III.    Trioynia. 

X  1061.  Delphinium.  CaL  0.  Pet.  5.  Nect.  bifi- 
dum,  postice  comutnm.     Siliquas  S  seu  I. 

1.  CoHsoUda.  Engl,  and  other  parts  o£  Eur.  ^^tf. 

2.  Ajacis.     Switzerland.     Afm. 
S»  Aconiii.     Dardanelles.     Ann. 

4.  Ambiguum,     Barbary.     Ann. 

5.  PeregrinuM.  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Palestine.^/!. 

6.  Grandiftorum.    Siberia.     Pcren. 

7.  Intermedium^   Mountains  of  Siberia.    Peren, 
S.  ElaiunC    Siberia  and  Switzeriand.    Pereir. 
9.  Ujfbridum,  or  hirsutum.  Siberia.    Peren. 

la  Exal^tum.    North  America.    Peren. 

II.  Urceolatum.     12.  Punicewm.  Siberia.    Per. 

Id.  StaphUagria4  Istria,  Dalmatia,  France,  Italy, 

and  Can£a.    Bien. 
14.  Pentagynum.     Algiers  and  Portugal.    Ann. 

•  15.  Azurenm.   Georgia.  1  ir •  /  • 

•  16.  Tridactylum.  AUs.  of  Virgin.  Carol.  I  '^^'^,  * '' 

•  17.  Tricorne.  High  mts.  of  CfaroUna.     J  P'  ^^^* 
^  IS.  Fitsum.    Hungary.     {PL  Hung.), 

1062.  AcoNiiUM.  CaL  0.  Pet.S^  supremo fomicato, 
Ned.  2y  peduuculata,  recurva.   SiliqwB  3  seu  5. 

1.  iMoctonum.  France,  Switz,  Austria.  Pet  en. 

2.  Japonicum.    Japan.    Peren. 

3.  Pyrenaicum.  Siberia,  Tartary,  Pyrenees.  Per. 

4.  Ochroleucum.     Siberia  at  Caucasus.     Peren. 

5.  Anihora*     Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  &c.    Per. 

6.  Album.     In  the  East.     Pcren. 

7.  Septentrionale.  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia.  Per. 

8.  NapeUus.  Switzeriand^  Sweden,  Siberia.  Per. 

9.  Neomontanum.  Carinthia  and  Carmola.  Peren. 

10.  Tauricum.     Hungary.     Peren. 

11.  Vdubile.    Siberia.     Peren. 

12.  Cernuum.    Germany.     Peren. 

13.  Varirgatum.     Italy  and  Bohemia. .  Peren. 

14.  Cammarum.     Styria.    Peren. 
-  15.  Uncinatum.     At  Philadelphia.     Perffr. 

•  16.  Barbatum.     Siberia.     {Herb,  of  Jussieu.) 

1060.  HoMAUUM.  Co/.  6- 7-part.  Cor.6-7-pet.  6Va»r. 
21  per  tria  aggregata.    Caps,  uniloc.  polyspenna. 

1.  Racemosum.,    Martinique  and  Jamaica.   Shr. 

2.  Racoubea.     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
•3.  Jncanum.    Peru.     {FL  Per.  i.  133.) 

Sp.  3.  is  given  by  Persoon  under  the  subgenus 
Pineda. 

OrDUB  IV.      TSTBAGYNZA. 

1063.  WiNTERA.  C((ilL*34obus.  Pet.  6  seo  121  Germ. 
clavata.    StyL  0.    BiK.  4  seu  8-obovatac. 

1.  Aromatica.    Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub. 

2.  Grqnadensis.  New  Granada.  (See  Humboldt. 
PL  Equi^iool.)    Shrub. 

S.AjfUlarist.  Woody  paru  New  Zadud.£ftrii^ 

7 


urceolatis.     Cap^.  4.     Sem.  iquamosa. 

1.  Fctt'tda.    Siberia*  (sometime*  6  /'«/.)   P<!re?ii, 
^^LFitiinatn.  Carolina,  (above  12  Pa/.)  {Mich.) 
H>6a  Wawlbomia.  Cfl/.  4phylL  CV>r.4*ptft*  FmcU 
oblongiii,     *V/y/««  peraistcnte». 
1.  fndtca,     JaT3.     Shrtih, 
1064-.  Tethacera.    Co/.  5  seu  Gpbyll.     Cor.  4  sea 
5-peL     F«/-  luperne  dilaUla  iitrinque  anthcrifcni. 
Caps*  •!•  latere  dchiscrritca,    Sem.  basi  arilbtum« 
1.  Snnnentosa,    Ceylon.    Shra6, 
%  Tomcntom,  Wda.  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  *VAr. 
3.  Aipcra*  Woodiof  Guiana  and  Ca)'enne,  4*Ar. 
4-.  Doliocarpus,    Surinam.     Shntb, 
5*  Sirhia,     Surinam.     Shrub, 

6.  Calinea*     VVoods  of  Guiana,     Shrub* 

7.  Obiata,  Guiana  al  the  R.  Sinemari.     ShruL 

8.  Nit/d/t,     Trinidad.     Shrtfb. 

9.  Earifatidra,     New  Caledonia.     Shr-uL 

10.  Volubilh.     South  America.     Shruk. 

1 1 .  La'vis .     East  Indies.     ShmL 

12.  AlntfoUa,     Guinea,     Shrub, 

1065.  Cakyocar*     Crt/,  5-part.     Pe/.  5.     Si^Utx^ 
pius  4-.     Dtu/Mt  nucleic  4  sulcis  re^iculatis. 

1 ,  NHcifcrum,    Berbice  and  £»$equibo.    Shrubs 
*2,  Jfut^rosum,     Wooda  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 
3.  Tomi'tttafum,     Woodg  of  Guiana,     Shrub* 
•4.  Ghbra,  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr,l  Aublet, 
*  &  Villma*  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Shr,  J  Gumn, 


Order  V.    Pkntaovkia, 

X  1068.  Aqlileoia.    CaL  0.    Pet.  5.    Nect.  5,  cor- 
niculata,  inter  petala.     Caps,  5,  dininct*. 

1.  llseasa,     Monipellier.     Perm. 

2.  Futgnris,  Engl,  and  other  pl«.  of  Eur.  Peren, 
3*  Alpma.    Switzerland,     Bien, 

4*  CanadrrmJt,     Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren* 
5%  Viridjftara,     Siberia.     Ptren, 
^6.Bicaior.     Siberia,     {IL  Kefv,  il  2^*1*) 

1069.  NiGELLA.   CaL  0.    Pti.  5.   Nni,  5,  S-fida,  in- 
tra  corollam.      Capr,  5,  con  vex  x- 

1.  IJamaivenn,     South  of  Europe.     Ann, 

2.  Satha,     Germany,  Egypt*  Candia,     Ann. 

3.  Arvetim,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  Ann* 

4.  HUpnmcn,    Spain  and  Montpellier.     Ann, 

5.  Oricfdalh*     About  Aleppo.     Aftn, 

1070.  REAifMiiHii.    CaL  5  phyll    Pet,  5.    Caps*  5- 
loc,  5-valv.  potyiperma.    Srm*  lanata* 

I*  VermivuUita,     Egypti  Syria,  Sicily,     Ann. 
%  ihjpcnviMn*     Deftrti  of  Syria.     Perm* 


Pol  vo  Vint  A. 

\^  rrn,    rMO.    Per.  3.    A^efc/.  0,    But* 

i\\%  hNprrmis. 
i,  ( MHUtJrtuu,     Wet  parts  of  Canada.     Perm, 
itm%  A  riiAoicNr..    Cai,  0.    Cor,  duplex,  petaha  nu- 
if>effi«li»,  raitnV>ribui  majoribus.     Sfm*  caudata, 
1,  Afpttta,  ■ruiii»,  Austria,  and  Siberia.    Shrub* 
%  Odtotemh,     Siberia.     Shrub* 

3.  Japonka.     Japan.     Percn,     Shmh* 

4.  Capemtii,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Per*    Shr. 

5.  Tcnmjhfia*     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Zetflurtiea,     Ceylon,      Shrub. 
J7*  Auttriiwa,    A Ufiriat     ( Attdreim* ) 


Co/,  0.    Prr.  4,  rariu*  5. 
Skruk 


re  _ 

Clematis,  an 

ViORNA, 
-^  1083.   CLitMATiS 

caudata, 

1.  Cit^hota,     Spain  and  Barbary. 

2.  Fiorida,     Japan,     Shrub* 

3,  Vitkella*     Italy  and  Spain.     Shrub* 

4,  Vioma*     Virginia  and  CaroU.ia.     Shrub* 

5.  CrUpa*     Carolina.     Shnib* 

6,  Caiifcina*     Minorca.     Shrub, 

7*  Or  lent  a  (is.     In  the  Eatt,     Shrub, 

8.  Glnuca,     Siberia  and  in  the  £a«t,     Skrmk 

g*  Hesapeiala.     New  Zealand.     SAru^^ 

10.  Trifiora,     Bourbon.     Shrub* 

11.  Virginiana,     North  America,     Shrub, 

12.  Japonica*     Japan,     Shntb, 

13.  Trifotiata*     Japan.     Shrvb. 

14.  Dioica,     Warm  part fi  of  America.     Shrub. 

15.  Indipua*     New  Zealand,     Shrub, 

16.  Panicfdata,     Japan,     Shrub, 

1 7.  Fkaiba,   Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,  Sktub. 

18.  Chinmsis,     China.     Shrub. 

19.  Flammula*     Montpellier.     Pertn.  Shruh* 

20.  Mitritima.  At  the  Adriatic  Sea,  Venicet  and    . 
Montpellier.     Ptrciu    Shrub, 

^\*  Angitstijblin,     Siberia  and  Austria.     Peren, 
22.  Freda*     Austria,  Tanary,  MootpcUier»  and^ 

Switzerland.     Peren, 
SS.  Ochrolcuca,     North  America.     Peren^ 
24,  Ittteori/diia.     Hungary  and  Tanary.   Pertn^^ 

•  ^,  Rciicuiaia*    Georgia.     (Mkfiau^,) 

•  26,  Campani/lora*  Beua  in  ForiugaL   {Broicro^T^ 
*27*  Mauritiana*    Bourbon.      (Lamarcit,) 

•  28.  BaUarkfi*     Minorca.     {Herb*  of  Juaa.)       ^^ 

•  29.  Guadeloupe*  Guadaloupe.    (Herb,  of  Lam.^^ 
"*  50,  Davrictu     Siberia,     (/frr6.  of  Jiiw.) 

j:  1084,  TiiALicTRUM.     Cal  0.   P«*.  4  aeti  5- 
ecandata. 

1.  Alpimm,  Mte.Scotland.Walea,  Lapland.  B 

2.  Fcetidum*    Montpellier,  Switzerland.    Pi 

3.  Tuberosum*    Spain  and  the  Pyrenees.  Pi 

4.  Corimti.    Canada.    Peren* 
5*  Diokum*    Canada.    Prreit* 

6,  ElfUum,    Hungary.     Peren* 

7,  Majtts,    England  and  Austria.    Peren, 

8.  Mtdium,    Hills  in  Hungary.    Perm* 

9.  Minus*   Engl,  and  other  pta,  of  Eur.  Arr 

10,  liu^asum*     North  America,     Peren* 

11,  Sibericum*  Siberia  and  Armenia,     Perot* 

12,  Squarrosum,    Siberia.     Peren* 
IS,  Purpurasccns*     Canada,    Peren* 

14.  Angviiijolinm,    Germany.     Peren, 

15.  Flavum*  Engl,  and  other  pis,  of  Eur. 

16.  Nfgrkans*     Austria.    Peren* 

17.  Simplex*     Sweden,  Denmark,  Francr,     P: 

18.  Lucidum,  About  PariHand  in  Spain.     Pi 

19.  AquikgifoUum,  Dcnro.  Swiiz,  Austria.  P".^^ 

20.  CotJortttm.    Siberia.     Peren* 
^l,  Petaloitkum*    Dauria,     Peren, 

22.  SlMdeum,    Siberia.     Peren, 

23.  Japotiicum*    Japan.     Peren, 

•  24.  L4Jnigaium*  Mis.  of  Pennsyl.  and  Car.  (  3licA— 

•  25.  Gakoides.    Near  Strasburg  and  Bailc. 

•  26*  Anp^uiatum*    {Pcrsoou.) 

•  27,  Spedosunu     Spain  and  south  of  France. 
1088.  IsopvRUM,  CW.  0.  /V^,  5.  AW,  5.fida,  tufci^ 

lata.     C<V>*.  recurv»,  polyipcrm«. 
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urhiJrt.  Wdodj  part*  of  Siberia. 

Ictroidex,     The  Alps.     Ann. 

ttgioides.  SwitzerUnd  and  Italy,    Peren, 

JLEBORVS*     Cat  0.     Pd.   5  fieu   ptura. 

liaitii,  tubulata*  Capi,  polysperm^f  erec- 

» 

mUis,  Loii^bardy,Switx.Italy,Aui.  Per. 

WcnUnut,     Cappadocia,     Pertn. 

t,  Austria  and  the  AppeDtnes.     Petcn* 

its.   Eugl.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren, 

ktalh.     In  the  East.     Ptren, 

dus,     Engl.  Genu.  Switz.  France-  Per, 

hM.     Pereit, 

rfiKf.     Canada  and  in  Siberia.     Pertru 

mrasctna,     Hungary.     {PL  Hung,) 

kinites  this  with  the  preceding  genua* 

PTHA.  Cal,0,  Pet 5,  NecLO.  Caps,  plu- 

[lerinz. 

ifr/i.     Britain,  and  other  parts  of  £u* 

^Aaia,  and  America.     Perm* 

H^.     Siberia.     Peren, 

)ioia,  Falkland  hies.     {Cavan.) 

mdiculata,  St.of  Mageli.  (i/er^.  of  Jus.) 

moNi*  CaL  0.  Pet,  6-9.  Sfem,  plura. 

lUka,     Stony  parts  of  Europe.     Peren, 

pi#.     Siberia  about  Tobolsk.     Peren, 

ma*     Japan  near  Jedo.     Peren, 

ulU,    Sweden,  Swiu.  Gerniany.    Peren, 

frL     Savoy  and  Dauphiny.     ^eren, 

UiUa,  EngL  and  other  pt8.  of  Eur.  Per, 

^nMi*„  Denmark  and  Germany.     Peren, 

10,  Styria,  Switzerland,  Austria.  Peren, 

Ulfo.    Switz.  l5auphiny,  Savoy.    Peren, 

poriff.  In  the  East,  Constantinople.  Per. 

iKItr.     Italy  and  Switzerland.     Peren, 

|i9*     Portugal  and  Algiers*     Peren, 

fea.    Siberia.    Peren, 

pms,     France  and  Germany.    Peren* 

Germany,  Switzerland,  Sec*    Ptr, 

itana,    Virginia,     Peren, 
^ala.     firasil.     Peren. 
ta,     Bra&il.     Peren^ 
tivanica  or  Aconitifolia,     Canada.    Per, 
Canada  and  Siberia.     Peren, 
France  and  Carniola.     Peren, 

efolta,     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren, 
frasa*     Europe.     Peren, 
bmo.   Ap pen tnest  Rome,  England.  Per, 
jgOm     Siberia.     Peren, 
mcutmdes.     North  of  Europe.     Peren, 
Usifhra*    France,  S  wi  t  zcrland,  A  ust  ria, 
u     Peren, 

Uata,     Cappadocia.     Peren, 
ciroides,     Virginia  and  Canada.   Peren, 
into.  East  of  Siberia.  "J 
m\*lia,  Hudson's  Bay.     f  Juss.   Ann,  du 

Siberia.  f  3/ia.  p.  24S, 

rur/^/io.  Monte  Video,  J 
UA.  Ca/L3-phyIl.  Pet,  15,  BacmuXx^^ 

}paca  or  Suaneolens,     India.     Shrub, 
tjmcat  or  sericea.    India.     Shrub, 

a,  CaL  0.    Pet,  circitcr  H.    Caps, 
t,  polyspermse, 

f.    Mt3.  of  Sweden,  Germany.    Per. 
UM*     Siberia.     Peren, 
A.    CaL  3-phyll.    Pet.  6.    Caps,  sub* 
«gona  bivalves.     Sem,  arilJata, 


Shrub, 

Shrub, 
{ Beauvois, 

Biire,  2-vel, 


Bac,  nume- 


1.  .^  Jamaica.     Shruk  Chm  Xtn, 

2,1  ,     Guiana  and  Brasil.     Shrub,         PolyindH*. 

5.  Glabra,  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 

•  4*  Undtiiaia,     Eouiooclial  Africa, 

FL  D*Onares,) 
1080.  Unona.     Col,  3-phyll.     Pet,  6. 
S-spermse  articulatO'monilifonnes. 

1,  Discreta,     Surinam.     Shrub, 

2,  Tamentosa,     Cochinchina.     S/trub, 
S.  Discolor,    East  Indies.    Shrub, 
f .  Cotwuli^r,    Wood*  of  Guiana,    Shrub, 

1077.  UvARiA.     CaL  3  phyll.    PeL  6, 
ros^t  pendula:,  4  aperma:. 

1.  Zeylankn.     India.    Shrub, 

2,  Lanceolaia.    Jamaica.    Shrub, 
3*  Cerasoides*     Ean  Indies.     Shrub, 
4   Suberoia,     Ea^t  Indies.     Shrub, 

5.  yom<*»(OM.     East  Inditfa.    Shrub, 

6.  Oiioraia,    Java  and  China.    Shrub, 

7.  Monosperma,  Woods  in  the  interior  of  Guiana. 

8.  Lutea,     East  Indies.    Shrub, 

9.  Ligularis,    Amboyna.     Shrub, 
to.  Longifolia,     East  Indies.    Shrub, 

1 1 .  Japoiiica,    Japan.     Shrub, 

*  12?  Cananga,    Woods  of  Guiana.    (Lorn.) 

1078.  An  NONA.     Ca/,  3-phyll.      Pet.  6.     ^flc.  poly- 
•permit,  tiubrotunda^  corttce  squamato. 

i,  Muricala,    Warm  parts  of  America.    Shrub, 

2.  Tripelala,    Pen?.    Shrub, 

3.  Squamosa,    South  America.    Shrub, 

4.  Paludosa,    Meadows  of  Guiana.    Shrub, 

5.  Reticuiala,    South  America.    Shrttb. 

6.  Lofigi/olia,    Guiana.    Shrub, 

7.  Pumtata,    VVoods  of  Gtuana.    Shrub, 

8.  Hixapetala,    China  and  East  Indiee.    Shruh^ 

9.  Pahistris*    America.    Shrub, 
10.  Glabra,    Carolma*    Shrub, 
W.  Triloba,    Carolma.    Shrub, 

12.  Asiatica,    Ceylon.    Shrub, 

13.  Ambotay,    Woods  of  Guiana.    Shrtth, 

14.  Africana,    America.    Shrub* 

15.  Pygmma,    Florida.     Shrub* 
W,  Obovaia,    Florida.    Shmb, 

1 7.  G ra  ndifl^wa ,   M«t da gascar  and  Bo  u  rbo  n .   Sh r, 

18.  AmplexicauUi,   Madagascar,  Mauritius.   Shr, 

•  19.  Senegalensis,    SenegaL     {Herb.  o/*Ju8«.) 

1073.  LiaioDcsDRo^f.  CaL  3-phyll.  PeL9,  SanmrtE 
imbricate  m  atrobilum, 

1 ,  Tulipifera,    North  America.     Shrub, 

2.  Coco,    Cochinchina  and  China.    Shrub, 

3,  Figo,    China.    Shrub, 

4.  Lnii/hra,    Mts»  of  Amboyna.    Shrub, 

1074.  MAONOLfA.     CaL  li-phylL     Ptft,  9.     Caps,  % 
valv.  imbricatae.    Sem,  baccata,  pendula. 

1.  Grandifiora,     Florida  and  Carolina.    Shrub, 

2.  Plumieri,    St  Lucut,  Martinique,    Shrub, 

3.  Giauca,    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.    Shrub, 

4.  Obovata,     Japan  and  China.     Shrub, 

5.  TomcfiiOsia,    Japan.    Shrub, 
6.^  AcunUfUilu,    Pennsylvania.    Shrub, 
7.  Triprtaln,    Carolina  and  Virginia.     Shrub, 
8i  Auricuiala,    Carolina  and  Geors^ia.    Shrub, 

*  9.  Cordata,  Upper Caralina,Gcorgia.  {Pcrsoon,), 

•  10.  Macrophiflia,  At  the  R.Tenassec.  ( Mich  S21, ) 
'^11,  Fusiaia.    China.  >  Audrewb*    Rep,    t,    226^ 

*  12.  Pumila,    China,   j  119* 

1075.  NfiLUMBItM      (or  NiSLUMBO  )    Cot.^S^    5». 
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phyll.     Cor,  pol^^etala.    Nuees  1  •sperms  recep- 
taculo  truncate  immerue.  ' 

1 .  SpeciosufttyOrlndicitm,  China, India, Persia .  Pit. 

2.  Luteiim,    Virgiitia,  Carolina,  Florida.    Fere  ft. 

3.  Pcntapetalum,    Carolina.    Pcren* 

4.  Reni/brme.    Carolina.    Pet^en. 

1071.    DiLLENiA.  CaL  5-phyIl.  Pet.  5.  Caps,  poly- 
spormx,  connatscy  pulpa  replctse. 

1.  Scandens.    New  Holland.    Shrub. 

2.  Integra.    Ceylon.    Shutb, 

5.  Specwsa,    Malabar  and  Java.    Shrub. 

4.  FJlipiica.    Amboyna,  Celebes.-    Shrubs 

5.  Serraia.    Java  and  Celebes.    Skrttb. 

6.  Pentagyfia.    Coromandel.    Shrub. 

7.  Betusa.    Woods  of  Ceylon.    Shrub. 

8.  Dcnfaia.    Ceylon.    Shrub. 

*  9.  Volubilis.    New  Holland.     (Afidrews,  126.) 
i  1086.  Ranunculus.     Cfl/.5-phylL     Pet.  5,  intra 
ungues  poro  mellifeix>,    Sem.  nuda. 

1.  Flammuln.    England,  and  other  parts  of  £u« 
rope.    Peren. 

2.  Ihptans.    Sweden,  Russia,  Switz.    Peren. 
^'.  Lingtia.    Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Per  en. 
4.  Nodiftorus*    About  Paris,  and  in  Sicily.  Per. 
!>.  Gramineui.    England  and  France.    Peren. 

6.  PyrcHceus.  Pyrenees,  Switz.  Dauphiny.   Per^ 

7.  Parnasufolius.    Mts.  of  Switz.  &c.    Peren. 

8.  Ophioglossoidei.    Mts.  of  Dauphiny.    Peren. 

9.  Amplexicaulu.     Switzerland,  Pyrenees,  and 
A  p pen ines.    Peren. 

10.  Bullaius.    Portugal,  Candia,  and  North  of 
Africa.    Peren. 

11.  SaL'iu^inogus,    Siberia.    Peren. 

12.  Ficana.    England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

13.  Frigidue.     Mountains  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

14.  Thora.    Mountains  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees,  6rc.    Peren. 

15.  Creticus.    Candia.    Peren. 

16.  Cassubicus.    Cassubia,  Siberia,  &c.    Peren. 

17.  Auruomus.   England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

IS.  Alortivtis.    Virginia  and  Canada.    Perm. 
19*  Trilobus.   At  May ne  in  Africa.    Peren. 

20.  Sceierafus.    England,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Peren. 

21.  Aconiiifollus.   Switz.  France,  Austria.     Per. 

22.  Plat  a  nif alius.  Mts.  of  France  and  Italy.  Per. 
•23.  Snicaius.    About  Algiers.     Peren. 

24.  lili/ricus.    Hungary,  &c.     Peren. 
2o.  Fhibellafns.    About  Algiers.     Peren. 
•2f>.  Asinticus.    Asia  and  Africa.     Peren. 

27.  Japonicus.     Japan.     Peren. 

28.  llulcvfiflius,    Austria,  Dauphiny,  &c.   Peren. 

29.  Glaeialis.  Lapland,  Switz.  Dauphiny.  Per. 
80.  Serruieri.  Dauphiny,  Itnly,  Carniola.  Per. 
^l.  NivaltA'.    Lapland  and  Noi-way.    Peren. 

,S2.  Montanus.  Mountains  of  Dauphiny,  &c.  Per. 

S3.  Goaani.    Pyrenees  and  Hungary.     Pereu. 

,S4.  Alpestris.    Mountains  of  Austrin.     Perrn. 

S5.  Lupjyonicuf.   Mountains  of  Lapland.    Pcnn. 

?i(y.  Ilifperljoreus.  Greenland,  Iceland.    Pereu. 

87.  Monspeliacus.    Montpeliicr. 

38.  Penstflvanicu4f.  Canada,  Pennsylv.    Ann.  Bicn. 

iJ9.  Temalus.    Japan. 

40.  Bulboius.  Brit,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per, 

4L  Philonotii.     Europe.     Ann. 


4^Pofyrhlzot.    Siberia.     Pereo.  Ck 

43.  Repent..  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per.^ 

44.  Polyantfiemos.     Grassy  parts  north  of  £u-  "* 
rope.    Feren. 

45.  Acris.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 
4(i.  Cappadocicut.     Cappadocia.     Peren, 

47.  Lanuginosus.  Montpellier,  Switzerland*.  Per, 

48.  Cktgrophyllu9.     France  and  Itily.     Peren^ 
AQ.  MillefiUatus.    Tunis.     Peren.. 

50.  Parvulus.    England,  Montpellier,  Italyj  Rm* 
sia.     Peren. 

51.  Oxyspermuft,  .  Siberia. 

52.  Arvensis.  Engl,  and otherpts.of Europe*' .^jul 

53.  3fMrfca/M«.  Engl;  and  other  pts.ofEnfope.  An. 
5^  Parvjfiorus,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eun  Ann. 
55.  Orientnlig.    In  the  East.     Ann. 

5Q,  Grandifhrvs.     In  the  East.^    P&ren. 

57.  Falcalus.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

58.  Polyphyi/uJt.     Hungary.     Ann, 

59.  Flederaccus.  Engl.  France,  Gennanr.  Pert», 

60.  Aunatilisy   or  hclerophylhis.     England   and 
other  parts  of  Eifrope.    Peren. 

61.  Fluviatilii,  Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.  Perex. 

*  62.  Hirsnius.     England  and  othci*  paru  of  Ed^ 

rope.     Ann.    (Smith.) 
*63.  FHifonnit.     North  America.  {Mich,  u  320.) 
^  6\'.  Plantagineus.     Portugal,    {drotero.) 

*  65.  Crcnatus.     Hungary.     {Fl.  IJungar.)- 

*  66.  Bonariensu.     Buenos  Ay^res.     (Poir.  -Enc.) 

*  67.  Peruviantu.     Peru.      (  Herb,  of  Ju^. ) 
•68.  Teneriffw.  TenerilFe.     (Pertoom.) 

"^  69.  Palndoius.     Barbary.    {DeMfini.) 

*  70.  Gregarius.    Portugal.     {Broiero.) 

*  71.  Septentrionalis.     North  America.  |  See  Poir. 

*  72.  Recurvaius.   Near  New  York.        V   Etw.  ti. 

*  73.  Martflandicus.     North  America.  J  '  123. 

*  74.  Hispidus.    Lower  Carolina.   {Midk.  i.  321. 
^75.  ApiifoUus.     Buenos  Ayres.  (mrkbf  Joss.} 
♦76.  Prostratus.     Near  Paris.     (Poir.  /if.) 

*  77.  Rupilwt.    Portugal.    1  Brotero,  Fl;  iw*.  ii. 

*  78.  Adsccndenx.  Portugal.  J      370. 

*  79.  Macrophyllus.    Barbar)-.     {Derfbnf.) 

*  80.  Sericeus.    Isle  of  France.    ( Poir.  Id.) 
*Sl.  Nifidujf.   Carolina.     {Walter.) 

**82.  Oh'ssif)onensis.  (Hero,  of  Juss.) 

*83.  Tomentasus.     Upper  Carolina.     (Poir. /A^ 

**84.  Capillaccus,     Germany.  7      (Hoffman.  #/ 

*  d>5.  Rigidns.    Germany.         J  Germ.  957.) 

*  86.  Ech  hiatus.     New  Chariest  own.  {Ventenat.) 

*  87.  Trilobus.     Barbary.     (Desfont.) 

*  SS.  Venlricosus.     Brasil.     (Ventenat.) 

1072.  Illtcium.    G//.  6-phyll.   Pet.  21.  Caps.^h- 
res.  in  orbem  digestac,  bivalves,  l-spermDC. 

1.  Anisatum.     Japan,  China.     Shrub. 

2.  Floriflanum.^    Florida.    Shrub. 

* S.  Ptirvi/lorum.    Florida.     Shrub.    (Fentewt.) 
J  1085.  Adoms.     C«/.  4-phvll.     Pet.    quinisplcr* 
absque  nectario.     Sem.  nuda. 

1.  ^stivaUs.     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Autumnalis.     England  and   other  parts  o* 
Europe.     Ann. 

S.  Flamwea.    Austria.     Ann. 

4.  Vernali^.     Germany,  Switzerland,  5cc.  Per- 

5.  Apnmiiia.     Siberia  and  the  Appenincs.  Per- 
(>.  Filia.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Capensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  *  Peren. 

6.  Vcsic4tt9rui,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Portr 
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CaL  ^pfiylL  Cor,  4-pet*  SHiqm 
ralf.  iSVm.plarima,  punctata. 
CtewpT^benda  Sp.  3,  4>  5>  of  Chelt- 
^  p,  234.  S«f  Bmith,  F/.  BriL  ii.  p.  56^ 
,  CaL  4.part.  P«/p  11-12.  intmora 
big.  orbiculatum,  T^12-1obatunT.  Bacca 
globott.  JVifjp  6-12,  loc.  polyspcrma. 
1^1  fiidubntia. 

ktir.    Egrpt  and  Senegal.     (Juss.) 
BA.     CaL  5*phylJ.  interne  coloratus,  de- 
Sjr.  5  pet.  basj  tquamub  siucta.     Frud. 

Kan.  loctilis,  1-2-spermis. 
ana,     Philippine  Isles,    (Cav.) 
IflA,     CaL  7-phyllu3.    Pri.  infcme  equi* 
^rionbus  angujtioribua.  Slig,  3-5.  liftv* 
6-loc.  polyspcrma. 

micsa.     Grovet  of  Peru.  1  See  F/.  Ptr. 
tfff.     Groves  of  Peru.       jf  Syst,  135. 
friA.    Ca/.  S-partitii9  :  laciniisi  aeqttalibus 
bciduis.     FelAl-\%    »V%.  subquinque- 
tcff  sulcata^  5'\oc, :  locults  I-spennis.  Scrn. 
tA,     Africa.    {Beauvois.) 
»  Col.  4*part.  coloratus,  Cyr.  0.  Kcctart 
Bt  staminiformia,     Stig,  simpler .  Caps, 
Jvis,  polyspcrma.     Rccepi^  liticare^  per 
Rllvulas  excurrens.  Sort,  striata.  (F/.JPrr.) 
fcsa,  Peru.         2*  Parvi flora,    Peru. 
tA.  Cd/.  4-5'6-part. :  Con  0.  Nectar,  fila 
capillaria.     Stylus  subidatus.  6ViV.  ubta* 
pcfl  14oc.  polysperma,     lieccpt.  triplexi 

pericarpii  decurrens.    {FL  Per.) 
^ia.     Groves  of  Peru. 
•ifotia.     Groves  of  Peru, 
ffl.     Groves  of  Peru. 
DMJTis.     Cfl^.  4-6  phyll.  Cor.  4-6-pet, 
Rioium  4*gonum.    Bacca  globosa  I -lac. 

te  4-lobo  coronata. 
}t>gia.     India.    (Murray,  Cam,  Go£.) 
.    C^L  2-phy]L    Pet.  4.    Anth.  gvatx. 
i  4'lobum.     Fmct,  «  -  - 
ritw.     Guiana.     [4nbiet,) 
Cal  3-5-part.  Pet.  3  5,  fiemilata,  un- 
Caps,    cylindrica    noiigbaima)   1-loc. 
Sem,    (magna,  ^scub}  imbricata^ 

it  a. 

msis.  (  SiernbccHa  lateriflora  of  Willd.  J 
CaL  0.  Pet,  4.     Siig,  infundibuli/. 
1-Ioc.  3-iiperma. 

%rti,     (Lamarck,  Enc,  ii.  245.) 
u   CaL  5-fid.    Car.  a -pet.    Cfljwr.  14oc. 
Sffw.  iTiaximuin. 

ba.    (  Elm  not  rpas  copalliferfts  of  Wil  I d . ) 
PIS.     C^.  S^phylL    Cor.O.    /In/ A.  la- 
en  rcilH forme.  Drttpa  clavata  S-4-gona, 
ualibus,  cal.  coronata. 

a.     Peru.     SAr.   {FL  Pr-.  139.) 
MTRO?f,    Cai>  coloratusj  6  phyll.  Cor. 
,coucavum,3-lobmii.    Caps,  S4oc.  3- 

Vtatvm.  Groves  of  Pern.  (F/.  Per.  140.) 
Cal  l-phylh  5-Iobua.  Pet,  5.  patentia. 
iar  u 


5*^.  brevii,  cratsUf.     Bae,   corticoia,   turbinaio-  New  Gc- 

globo^jademumlignoii*,  locul.  12-16.  f^Vflnl.32-36.)  tiera. 
1.  Murmeloi,     {Crala^a  Marmeloti  of  Willd,) 
JXVr.  HeliantheBium*  CaA.  Idchiiii  «»pe  mcquali- 

bus,  2  extimia  minoribui.     CQp$\  Moc^S^vaiv.  me- 

doaeptiferis. 

This  geiTUf,  beside  the  greater  part  of  those  species 
which  we  Iwve  given  under  Cistus,  contains  the  foU 
bwingf)'  H  : 

1.  .;  /'/«m.     Spain. 

2.  (  tides,     Portugal. 
S,  L              -ifi,     Spain  and  Portugal. 

4.  InboliitrtUum,     Portugal. 

5.  Alys&oidef.     France  and  Spain. 
6?  Coriaceum,     Madagascar.     {Ptrtooh,) 
7.  Coru^nhonHtn.  Carolina  and  Gtofgia.  [Mich,) 
S.  /  Spaiut     (Lamarck,  14*) 
9*1'               ♦     Spain.     {Thihaud,) 

10.  RamtttiJicTunu     Georgia,  Carolina.)  Mich,  i. 

1 1 ,  CaroHnianum,     Carolma.  |    p.  307. 

12,  Inconspicmim,  Neat  Aranjuez  in  Spam.  {'Pht.) 

1 3.  Intermedium ,  N ea r  A ranj u e z i u  S pain .  \Th iV) 
l^.  Deniiculatum,     Montpellicr.      [Thib,) 

15.  Retrofraclum,     Spain. 

16.  Villosum,     Spain.     {TkiL) 

17.  Cra*si folium.     Near  Cafsa  (Desfmi,) 

18.  Arttmiriatum,     Near  Nice.     (Per.voon.) 

19.  Thibaudi,^    Corsica.     (  Her^.  of  Thib. ) 

20.  Stoech  adifolium.     Port  u  gal .     (  Brotero . ) 
2L  Virgatnm,     Near  Mayane.    (DesfonU) 

22.  Obscurum,     Near  Fountainbleau.     ( ikuttl,) 

23.  Barbaium,  Portugal.  S.  of  France,  f  Persoon/) 

24.  Pult^erulentum,     France.     (  ThuUL ) 

25.  Roseum,     Europe. 
XVIL  LoPHiRA.    CflA  infcrus,  peraistens  5-pbylK  3, 

parva^  1  maxirnum  ligulatum:  1  oppoeitunr,  tripto 
minus.  Cor.  -  -  6*ti^L  simplex,  apice  2*  fid,  Ntix 
coriacea«  1-loc.  l-spertna. 

1.  Alala.     ^quiaoctial  Africa.    Shrub, 

XVI II.  CouoLANDiA.  CaL  tubulosus,  4*dGoL  Cor. 
1  -pet.  tubulossi  limbo  4-6do.  Stam,  25,  basi  coalita. 
Lcgfifnen,  toru!o«um. 

1.  Fruicsccni,    Cayenne.     {AubUL) 

DiOYIilA. 

XIX.  Ablania.  Cal,  4  seu  5-part.  Cor,  0.  *%(. 
2,  bifidi.     Cans,  »etoBa»  l-loc.  4-valv.  polyspemni. 

I,  LaurlfoUa*  Woods  of  Guiana.  Shr,  {Ambkt,y 

Pextaoysia. 

XX-  RnYHCMOTMKHA.  CnL  5-phyll.  Ctjf.  0.  A^mr. 
10,  St^L  breves,  opprcfsi.  Stig,  buga,  crassa,  di- 
vergeiitia.  Caps,  5-cocca:,  supeme  caudatar,  in- 
feme  dchiacentes,  'Sem.  flubcannata.  Recepi*  co- 
lumnare  5-gonunii. 

1 ,  Spinosa.     Peru.     (FL  Per,  1 42. ) 

POIYOVNIA. 

XXL  GuATTERiA,  C^  3-phyl!.  CffT,  G-pef.   AntL 

cunciformes.  £)rwy;<r  plunma?,  pedunculaljc,  l*«par* 
iDSCi  receptac.  snbconvexo  inaertse. 
2  ft 
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1.  Glauca.  5.  Pendula. 

2.  Ovalis,  4.  Hmnia. 

All  shrubby,  and  from  Peru.   See  FL  Pet.     This 

fenus  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  joined  with  Uvaria. 
.  PoRCELiA.  Ca/.S-phyll.  Pet.  6.  interiora 
majora.  Germ,  plura.  S}ig.  sessilia  obtusa.  Bac, 
(1  aut  pinres)  cylindricz  aut  OTatae  polyspermy. 
Sem.  suturae  in  teniae  adnexa,  arillata. 

1 .  Triloba.     {Annona  triloba  of  Willd. ) 

2.  Parvijlora.     Carolina  and  Georgia.  (Mick.) 

3.  Pygmcea.    (  Annona  pygtmea  of  Willd. ) 

4.  Gramliflora.     Georgia  and  Florida.  {Mick. ) 

5.  Nitidifolia.     Peru.     {FL  Per.) 

XXIII.  MoLLiNEDiA.  Col.  turbinatus,  4-fid.  sub- 
clausus.  Cor.  0.  Anth.  cuneiformes.  Stig.  subula* 
ta.  Germ,  numerosa.  Drupas  plurimae,  sessiles. 
Recept.  planum. 

1.  Rotunda.     Peru.     1 

2.  Ovata.     Peru.  >  See  FL  Per.  p.  142. 

3.  Lamceolata.    Peru.  J 

XXIV.  Anamenia.  Ca/.  5-phy11.  Pe/.  5.  aut  plu- 
ra* absque  nectario.  Germ,  recept.  globoso  impo- 
sita.  iac.  plurimx,  1-sperrose.  {Fol.  temata  aut 
pinnata.     JF%>r.  umbellati. ) 

I.  Coriacea.  2.  Laierpitiifhlia. 

3.  Gracilis.  4.  Hirsuta. 


5.  Daudfolia.  o 

All  from  the  Cape.  Sp.  4.  is  the  Adonis  Capentii  1 
of  Willd.   These  species  have  the  flowers  oiAdo* 
niSf  the  fruit  of  Hydrasiisi  and  the  hirisit  of  the  ^ 
umbelliferous  plants. 

XXV.  FiCARiA.  CaL  3-phyll.  Pet,  8-9  ungoe  oec- 
tarifero.    jS'ein.  compressa,  obtusa,  nuda. 

1.  Vcrna.     Europe.     (Penoon.^ 

XXVI.  Hydropeltib.  CaL  6-phylL  suboomuTenff,. 
Cor.  0.  Capf.  plures*  sub-camoiaey  oblongs,  2- 
loc.l*2-spenii«. 

I.  Purpurea.     Lower  Caralina.     {MiA.) 

XXVII.  LiM NocHARis.  CaL  3-phyIL  isfenity  per- 
sistens.  Cor.  3-pet.  disco  hypogyno  imposita. 
Stam.  numerosissima,  ibidem  unposita:  filamentit 
paucis  fertihbus,  multis  castratis:  antheris  2-loc. 
Ovar.  circiter  20.  in  orbem  disposita,  supera:  Slit. 
totidem  crassiuscula.  Copf.  polytpernise,  iita  et 
numero  genninum:  propria  senucirculaiia,  nemi 
branacea,  interne  dehiscens*  eateme  rotundata*  sul- 
cata. Sem.  numerosissima,  conduplicatta,  angulo 
interiori  capsularum  affiza,  echinata.  iMieg,  sim- 
plex, membranaceum,  muricatum.  Albumen,  (kEmb, 
magnitudine  et  figura  seminis.  (Humboldt  ctBoq- 
pland,  PL  JEquinoct,  p.  116.) 

1.  Emargimda.    Lakes  in  South  Americi^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYANDRIA. 

me  /elinOf  ckelidonii.    Bocconia  cordaia^ , 


The  following  plants  might  bo  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  this  class ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera* 
the  species  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and 
which  fall  under  other  classes. 

MONOGYNIA. 

Piidium  moM/a/jiiOT.   Talinumaiiiicflinp«cn».  Cleo- 


Trigykia. 


Reseda  httea. 


POLYGTNIA. 

Phytolacca  icotandra. 


CLASS  XIV.    DIDYNAMIA. 


Class  XIV. 
Didynamia. 


Order  I.    Gymk08pervl\. 
Sect.  I.     Calyxes  nearly  S^leji- 

1103.  Perilla.    Ca/ycif  lacinia  suprema  brevissima' 

Stam.  distant ia.     StifL  2-connexi. 
1.  Ocifmoides.     India.     Ann. 
.^1105.  GtEriioMA.  AnikirarHm  singulum  par  in  for* 

mam  crucis  conni\'en8.    CaL  5-tid. 

\.  Hederacea.    Ep^L  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Per. 

♦  2.  Hirsuta.   Woods  of  Hungar)-.    (PL  Hu.\g.) 
1096.  HvSdOPi's.     Cor.  labium  inferius  trlpartitum, 

lacinula  intermedia  subcronata.     Stam.  recta  dis- 

tantia. 


1. 
2. 
S. 
4. 


Officinalis.     Austria  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

Lophant/iUfi.     North  of  China.     Pcren. 

Mefetoidt'S.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Pcrcn. 

Scroph  ula  rifolius.     C  a  nada.     Bien . 
M>9S.  Elsiioltzia.     Cat.  tubulosus  5-der.t.     Cor. 
bilabjata  ;  labium  supcriHS  4-dcnt. ;   inferius  supe- 
riori  longius  indivisum  subcrenulatiun.     JStam,  dis* 
tantia. 

1.  Cristata.     At  the  Lake  Baikal.     Ann. 

2.  Paniculata.    In  the  wet  parts  of  East  Indie9% 
•  3?  Ocymoidcs.     Pondicherry. 


1101.  Bystropogon.  CaL  S-rabolatiit,  fance  biNCb 
batus.  Cor.  labium  superius  2*fid.  infiertut  S-iid.  ^ 
Stum,  distantia.  ^^ 

1.  Pectinatum,     In  the  dry  chalky  groundiof 
Jamaica,  and  in  Pern.    Skrui. 

2.  Sidarf'jlium.     Peru. 

3.  Suaveoleus.  In  the  fields  of  S.  America.  A^ 

4.  PlHmcj>sum.     In  the  Canaries.     Skrub, 

5.  Origanijblium.     NiTaria.     Skrui, 

t>.  Cauarieuse.     Madeira  and  Canaries.    Skni, 
7.  Puuctaium.     Madeira.     £Ani&. 
*  8.  Pluniosum.     Canaries.    Skrub. 
1  lU^.  Mentha.     Cor»  subaequalis,  4-fida:  hdnis 
latiore  emarnnata.     Siam»  erecta  Hi«fan»w- 

1.  Auriciuaria.  Watery  parti  of  India.  PersM, 

2.  Stflvestris.    Engl.  Germany,  France.    Per. 

5.  S^emarosa.   Engl.  Germany,  Denmark.  Per, 
4.  Gratisiiaui,    Germany,  and  in  SvitaeifaiiL 

3.  Xiliaca.     Egypt.     Perm, 

6.  Glabrata»     Egypt.     Perem, 

7.  I'iridij.     England,   France^  GcnBany,  loi 
Switzerland.     Persit. 

8.  Roiuudifoiia,    England  and  Gcmasy.  Per, 
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(ThunL) 
{Mich.) 


I  Germany, 

10.  Hirmfet,    Engl*  Hollandf  Gernnany.    Pertn, 
J  J.  Afftiattca*    Europe,  near  water.     Pitren* 
12.  Citraia.    In  Europe  in  the  Palatin^jtei  Prren, 
15.  Piperita,     In  Endand.     Percn. 

14.  ^Viliia.     South  of  Europe,     Peren, 

15.  Dm  fata,    Europe  ?   Peren* 
16-  Gmiilis,     England  and  S.  of  Europe.     Per, 
n*  ArvensiM,    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur-    Per, 

18,  Auitriaca,     Ditches  and  banks  of  rivcTB  in 
Gfrmany,  Auttria,  and  Italy.    Peren* 

19.  Canaf/aws,     Canada. 
W0„  Piilcifium,     Enfjland,  France,  Cermaoyt  and 

Svvitjtcrliind.     Percn, 

2U  CtTi'ina,    Mont pellier  and  on  the  Rhine,   Per, 

SS.  PtriUoidcs,     India,     Amu 
» «3,  (Jdorata,     firitain.     Pfreurk 
*  *iV,  Acut{f\>lm.     Britain,    Per,    f  See  Smith*a/7. 
'  25.  Bubra.     Britain.     Pereti,     tUrU.  ii.  p,615, 

*  W,  Gracilis,     Britain.     Prrm.  J 

*  27-  Canescrm*     Spain.     ( RoiM. ) 

*  28.  Capcftiis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I*  29.  LavanfIui<r/olta,    America, 
•  3*X  TVjimi*.     Carolina  and  Georipa. 
•  51.  Ati^iralii.  •  32.  Grflci/w 

•  S3.  Saiiirit'oides* 
Sp,  9  and  10  Becm  to  be  the  tame.     Sp,  SI — 53 
from    New    Holland,       Sec    Browp'*   Prodr. 
p.  505. 
1  IM.  Hvf Tis,     Cit/.  5-deiit,     Cor.  nngent,  labium 
»ttpenu&  2- lid. ;  infenus  S-part.  lac i  ma  iutermedia 

ttacculiformif  [     Siam,  dedinata. 
1,  Vcrticillaia,     Hfspaniola.     Shrub, 
2,  Capitata,     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Sftmb, 
'X  Radifda,     Carolina.     Ptren, 
1  ^  '  irif^,     Guiana. 

.^Tv  ita,     Cayenne.  1  PoiteauA/ow^- 

*6.  Atrombcnt,    Ciiycune.  I       graphie    dtt 

•  7,  PseudochamTdr^s.    Antilles.  V      i^t'tu-e  Ht/p- 
K    •  8.  Spicata,     St  Domingo.  I       tif  in  Ann, 

I    *9.  Scop/irin^     St  Domingo,       J      diuMuM.u^, 

*  10,  Pectinata,     (JSj^stm^togon  peclin^  of  Willd.) 

*  n  .  Prrxira.     Pernia,     (Sprvngd,) 

^nJf,  {BtfxtropQgon  6uavcoi»  oi  ^^^i]ld,) 
IS,     C«A  5-fid.    C^r.  ringcns  lab.  sup. 
ti-rtdum  ;  infer.    S-part.      Stam,  intra  tubum  co* 
roUae,    *Stig,  brcvius  involvens  akerum. 
1.  Canaricmit,   Madeira  and  Canary  Ihles.    Shr^ 
S.  Camlicans,     Madeira.    Shrub. 
'  9.  Creiica,    Caodta.    Shrub, 

I   '4.  .^fontana,  '  Italy  and  Austria,    Ann, 
.5.  E^tgaus  or  Nigricafts,    An?!* 
6.  Rofnana.     South  of  Europe,    ^/rit. 
*t,  Hifriaca,     Italy,  Candia,  and  the  East,    .VAi% 
8.  I'cturi^a*    Tauridi*     Shrub, 
..9,  Dittans,     Shrtflf. 
10.  Per/Uinta,    lu  the  East.     Pereti, 
It.  CUiiUa,    Japan, 
1^  incana,  Spain,    Shrub. 
\^.  Virffnta.     N.  of  Africa  near  Maicar.    Shrub, 
•        14  Valcntia.      Peren, 

15  (fblia,  or   alpina,  jTuftcany,  and  the 

Fyici.ttd.     Perm, 

16.  Scordroides.    Mont  pel.  Spain,  Swkzer.    Per. 
IT  '.     Spain.     Shrub, 

lb  a,    Spain,  Italy,  i).  of  France^  Perek* 

191  Oiw^.     Peru.     Pf  rtv;. 


20.  Lanaia.    EgyStwrn  PSfestmeT      ^wn.  tiara  X»y. 

•  21.  Drnnrdjen*,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.>  Thun^      X^.dynam^a^ 
'  Cape  of  Good  Hope,      }  berg,         *— yr-*^ 

.  .*    /  .r*    ^^^^'^    \  Herb,  of  Jus,, 

•  i^K  Lnsmntha,     Spam.        j 

"•  25.  Linfirt/^JifT,  Spain  and  Portugal.    (  Brofera.) 

•  26.  Afpimu    Near  Narbonne  and  m  Dauphiny. 
^  21,  Cnamttdrt/ folia,    Valemia.     (Ci/iviw.) 

•  28,  *S>rtt?rff,     Spain.     (/Vri<?ow.) 

•  29p  L<r«irfl»M<i.     Spain/     [(ktvan.) 

•  r^O,  Pailida,     Cape  of  Got>d  Hope.   7  Thun- 

•  SI.  Vluinma,     C-tpc  of  Good  Hope.  J  /^rr^. 
109f>.  Lavandula.    CaL  ovatus,  jiubdcivtatus,  brac- 

tea  dufTuUus.   Car,  rc$uptnata.   Slam,  intra  tubwm. 

1,  Spica.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub, 

2.  SUiechas,     Sk>uth  of  France,   Spain,  and  the 
N.  of  Africa,  Shr.      3.  rindi^,  Madeira.  Shr, 

4.  Dentala,  Spain  and  the  N.of  Africt.  Shrub, 
5*  PittuatfJ,     M.ideira.      Shrub, 

6.  Muilffida.  Spain  .-ind  the  N-  of  Afnca.  Shr, 
7*  Ahrnfanoidcx,     Canary  l»lo6.     Shrub, 
8.'  la  the  Eiittt  Indies,      ^ 

•9.  ' '^rN      Spnin.      (duaiiit- 

•  10.  ILi  a.) 

J  U)9S.  Tv  1  ibium  superitiJ  nallum 

ted  hssura  ejus  loco  tn  qua  ^/u'tt.  jacent, 

1,  CttmpanulnlHm^  lu  the  East  and  Italy.    Per, 

2.  lAevigatum,     Buenos  Ayrca.  « 

5.  Otienfale*     Armenia  and  Media.     Pcreti, 
4.  Parvifiorum,     Armenia,     Shrub, 

$,  Bidry9,     France^  Germ*  Switz.  Italy,    Ann, 

6.  Nixsoliunnm,     Spiiin  and  Portugal.     Atm, 

7.  Trl/r'dnm.     Cape  of  Good  Hopq,     Shruk 

8.  Pjscudo'Chama'pii^s,       In   Spaiot    Portugal, 
and  North  of  Africa.      Prrrtt.  - 

a  Fmiicant,     Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica^  mud 

North  of  Africa.     Shrub, 
ID.  Brevj^folium,     Coast  of  Candia,     Shrub, 

11.  Creticum,     Candia  and  Egypt.     Shrub, 

12.  Manim,    Valcntia.     Shrub, 

\%  Qaadriitulurn^     Spain  and  Barbary.     SHrui, 
J 4,  MuUifiotum,     Spain.     Shrub, 

15.  Regium,     Spain.     Shrub, 

16.  iMjeiuauui,  Siberia,  Hungary,Scldvom3.  BicH- 

17.  Sibrricum,     Siberia,     Pcitm, 

18.  Asiaiicum.     East  Indies?     Shrub, 

19.  Cuhente,    In  moist  pts.  of  Cuba.    Z?iV«.  Per. 

20.  Arduini,  21.  Canadtnse,  Canada,   Per. 
22.  rirgifiicum,     Virginia,     Peren, 

23-  JiJprmiciuu,     Japan,     Perai, 

24,  luflntum,    Jamaica,     Peren, 

25.  ViUnsutu,    Uland  of  Tongataboo. 
2fi*  Htfratnicnm,     Germany.     Pcrciu 

27.  Abutihide*,     Madeira.     Shrub. 

28.  Storodonia,      England,    Germany,    Switzer- 
land, France,  and  llolland.     Peren, 

29.  Pjteudo^corodonifi,  NearMayane  Algicri.  She* 

30.  Betotncum,     Madeira.     Shrub, 

S\,  Rciirpitiatum,    Near  Maicar  N.  Africa,    Ann, 
52,    "  :.vf'.  In  Candia,  and  S.of  Fnmoe,  Shr. 

33.  um.     In  Portugal.     Peren, 

54.  ^'ci.nitum.  Engl.andother  pt9,of  Eur,  S/trub, 
55>  SLordioides,     Candia.     Peren, 
36.  Chamwdr^s,     England,   Germany,  twitter- 
land,  France,  Islee  of  the   Arclupelago,  and 
near  Jerusalem,     Peren, 
S7.  Heteropht/llum,     Madeira,     Shrub, 
SB,  Bracteatum^  N«.ar  Mascar  andTkmscMi.  Prr. 
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59;  fjHcidum.    Profenee.    Peren^ 

40.  Nit'dum.     Morocco.     Shrub. 

41.  Flavum,  Camiola,  luly,  Sicil<r»  Bftlta,  Spain, 
Montprlliery  and  Algiers.     Sirnb, 

4t2,  MontOHum,.   Diy  parts  of  Germany,   Mont- 
pellier,  Geneva,  and  Smtzerland.     Shntb* 

43.  Supinwit,     Austria.     Shrub. 

44.  ThymifoHnm.    Valentia.     Shrub. 

45.  P^renaicum,     Pyrenees.     Peren. 

46.  RotundffoUum.     Valentia.     Shrub. 
47-  BuxifoHutn,     Spain.     Shrub. 

48.  Aureum,  Spain,  S.  of  France,  Syria.    Shrub. 
49>  Finvescens.     South  of  France.     Shrub. 

50.  Gnaphalodei.   Spain.     Shrub. 

51.  Aehamenis.     Shores  of  the  Adriatic.    Shrub. 

52.  PoUum.     Candia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  south  of 
France.     Shrub. 

59.  TrifoUatum.     Spain  and  Barbary.     /SlArud. 

54.  Pseudhyswmu.     In  the  dry  sunny  mountains 
of  Italy  ana  Candia^     Shrub. 

55.  Valeniimm.     Valentia.     Shrub. 

66.  Capifaium.  France,  Spain,  and  Siberia.    Shr. 

57.  Lusiianieum.    Portu|;aL     Ptren. 

58.  Pycnophylbm.    Spam.    P€ren. 

59.  VeriicUlatum,,  VsJentia.     Shrub. 
So.  Ubamiis.    Spain.    jS^Amft. 

61.  Pumilum.    Spain.     /SAmft. 

62.  Anguxtimmmm.    Spain.    Shrub.  . 

6S.  Caletie.    Highest  mts.  of  Valentia.     Shrub. 

Sit.  Spinotum.  Fonupl  and  Spain.  Ann. 
^  65.  Heterophfill^m.  Chili.  ( tavaniUes,) 
*66.  Rosmarint/blium.    Candia. 

*  67?  CAaroiMMtnue.    (CaMmi^ef.) 
*68.  Cymatunu    Spain.     (rAt&.) 

•69,  Majoruna.     France,  Spain.  Siberia.    (7%i4.) 

•  70.  Xgifj^kum.     Egypt,     ^/f^r^.  of  Juss.^ 
•71.  Carymbamm.     New  Holland.!  Brown^s 

•  7S.  Racemonm.     New  Holland.     >  Phx/r. 
•73.  ifrgu/Mif.    New  Holland.         J  p.  509. 

Sp.  71—73  are  given  by  Mr  Brown,  with  the 
following  character.  Cal.  5- fid.  acqualis.  Cor. 
lab.  sup,  abbrcviatum,  2-part.  laciniis  lateral  i- 
ter  reflexis  inf.  S-lobum,  lobo  medio  majorc. 
Slam,  e  fissura  lab.  sup.  exserta. 
.^1092.  Ajuoa.  Cor. labium  superius  minimum  2-dcnt. 

Stam.  labio  superiore  longiora. 

1 .  Orientals.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

2.  Deaimhens.  At  theside  of  woods  Japan.    Per, 
S,  Pj/ramidafis.  Sweden,  Switzerl.  Germ.   Bicn, 

4.  A/pina.  England,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
and  at  Tubingen.    Peren. 

5.  Oenevcnsis,  High  grounds  of  Europe.    Per. 
<).  litptans.  England  and  S.  of  Europe.    Percn, 

7.  ChavuppilifS.  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  East,  Bar- 
bary, and  Virginia.    Ann. 

8.  Chia.     Island  of  Chios.    Ann. 

9.  Iva.  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  North  Africa.     Ann. 

10.  SaVcifolia,     Armenia.     Peren. 

*  11?  Africanum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  7  Thun- 

♦  12?  Capensis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     J  berg. 

♦  13.  Auslraiis.  New  S.  Wales.!  Brown's  Prodr, 

•  H.  Sinuata.     New  S.  Wales.  J  p.  503. 

1113.  PiiLOMis.     Cal.  angulatus.     Cor.  labium  su- 
perius, incumbens,  compressum,  villosum. 
1.  Fruticasa.     Sicily  and  Spain.     Shrub. 
S.  Purpurea.    Portugal  and  Spain.    Shrub. 


3.  Italiea.    Italy  and  PortugaL    Skrmb.  9m 

4.  NistoUi.     In  the  East.  DUf 

5.  Armenica.'   Armenia.     Per^n*  ^" 

6.  Lychnitis.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 
7i  Laciniaia.     In  tlie  East,     rertm.     Butu 

8.  Samia.     North  of  Africa.     P^m. 

9.  Criniiu.     Spain.     Pertm, 

10.  Biloba.     Mount  AtUs,  near  Maynne  in  Al- 
giers.    Peren. 

11.  Pun^ens.     Armenia,  Persia,  and  Sibeiia  at 
the  river  Wolga.     Peren, 

12.  Herba  venti.  Spain,  Italy,  S.  of  France.  Per. 

13.  4lpina.   On  the  tops  of  the  Al^uan  mta.  Per. 

14.  iubcroea.    Plains  of  Siberia.    Peren, 

15.  Zeulanica. .  India.     Ann, 

16.  martinictntUf  or  Caribea,  Martinique.  Ann, 

17.  Uriicifoiia.    Arabia  Felix,  E.  Indieir     Ann. 

18.  Deeemdeniaia.     Society  Islta. 

19.  Bi/hra.    East  Indies. 

2^  CMtneneis.    China.      Shrubs 

21.  Indica.     India*    Ann, 

22.  Moluccoidet^.    Arabia  Felix.    Aknyk  :, 

23.  Glabraiu,  Arabia  Felix. 
2if,Alba..  Arabia  Felix. 

85^  NepeUjoka.    East  Indict.    Anm. 

26.  Leomtrui.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    iSAmS. 

27.  Leonilis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     fAmcft.    ^ 
<»28.  Sakue/blia.    fJacq.  &JkiffiiA.  iii.  5&) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.  25,  96^  27^  under  the  linbgenna  ^ 

Leonoiis,: 
^1112.  Leonurus.    CoL  5-deiit.  Cor,  labioai  tope-  . 
rius  planum  integrum  ;  inferiua  S-|MUt.  ladm  me*  . 
dia  indivisa. 

1.  Critput.     Siberia.    Permi, 

2.  Cardiaca,    EngL  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Per, . . 

3.  Marrubiadrum.      Bobemiai  Uknine,  Ger*  . 
many,  and  Java.     Peren, 

4.  Gaieobdolon.    Groves  of  Europe.    iVnas*  , 

5.  SuptHus.     Siberia.     Perem, 

6.  Tartaricuf.    Tartary.    JRhtoi. 

7.  Sibiricus.     Siberia.    Ann. 

"^  8.  tjmata.     (BaUcta  lanala  of  Willd.) 
Persoon  ranks  Sp.'  6,  t7»  8,  .under  the  anl^genui  . 
Panzeria. 
XWOS,  Betonica.     Cal.  aristatus.     Cbr.. lab.  tup,.  . 
adscendens  planiusculum.;  tubus  pybndricus. 

1.  CfficinalU.    Engl.andotherptt.of  Eur.    Per. 

2.  Stricta.    Peren. 

3.  Incana.     Peren. 

4.  Oricnlalis.     In  the  East.     PertJS. 

5.  Ahpccnros.     Savoy,  Silesia,  Upper  Austna, 
Italy  and  Provence.     Percn. 

G.  Jlirsuta,    Appenines  and  Pyrenees.    Pereii. 

7.  Graudi flora.  At  the  R.Tercck in  Siberia,  Per. 

8.  Heractea.     In  the  East. 

^  MOG.Lamium.  Cot.  lab.  sup.  integrum,  fbmica- 
turn ;  lab.  inf.  2-lob. ;  faux  utrinque  .margine 
den tat  a. 

1.  Orvala.     Hungary,  Italy,  aiid  Istria.   Pereu, 

2.  Laevigatnm.     Italy  and  Siberia.     Ptr^^ 

3.  liugoium.     Italy.     Peren,. 

4.  Garganicum,  Mt.  of  St  Angck>in  Italy.  Per. 

5.  Maculatum,     Italy,  Germany,  8ik«a.     Per. 

6.  Album.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Peren^ 

7.  Molle.    Peren, 

8.  Purpureum.  Eogl.  andf^herpU.of  £nr.ifM» 
9.1nc9sum.    South  of  France*      ^ 

10.  Btjidum.    Napkt. 
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12.  .1  ^  and  other  pti,  of Eur«  Aji, 
\%  Mtdiijiduin,     III  the  East.    Ann. 

*  I4>.  Hirjruiunu    (Lamarck^  Enc) 

•  15.  Hispidulum.     North  America.     (Michaux.) 
J  1107-  Galeopsts*     Cor.  labium   euperius  bubcre- 

jiatum*  fornicalum  J  Ub.  infer,  lupra  2-dentfttum, 

1,  hadamtm,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Ann, 

2,  Grandiflora  ochroieuctit  or  villosa*    Eagland^ 
France,  and  Germany-     Jhh. 

5*  Tetrafdt,    Eugl.  a.nd  other  pis.  of  Eur  Ann, 
4*  Cannahinn^  or  Verjskolor.  Englaodaad  other 
partfi  of  Europe.     Ann*    , 
*5,  Angusii/oiia,     Europe.     (Persoon.) 

•  6,  Parvi/lora,    Dauphioy*     (  VUlofs, ) 

•  7.  HifpUa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ( TAi^n*,) 
J  1109.  SxAf  tiye.     Car.  lab,  superiuB  fomicatum, 

lab.  infer,  late  rib  us  reflexum  :    intermedia  majore 
cmarginata.    Stam.  deflorata  versus  ktera  re£exa. 

1.  St/ivaika.    £ngL  aud  other  pti.  of  Eur.    Ann, 

2,  Circinaia.     Tunis  and  Mount  Atlas*   Peren, 
S,  CocciH€a,     Pertn* 
4v  Paiusiris,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren. 

5.  Alpma,    Germany,  Switzerl.  Camiola.    Per. 

6.  Germnnica,      England,    France,    Germany, 
and  Siberia.     Peren.        7*  Intermedia^  Shr, 

8-  Lanaitu     Siberia.     Peten, 

9.  Creika.     Candia.     Peren, 
10*  Heraclta,     Near  Nice.     Peren. 
lit  TenuiJoUa*     Pennsylvania.     Peren* 
la.  Glnlinosa.    Candia.     Shrtd. 

13.  Splmm,     Candia.     Shrul^^ 
^|4v  OrUnUUis.     In  the  East. 

15.  Palcesii/ui.     Paiestine.     Shrui.  \ 
^  1  ^.  Mnrkim(u  Ven  ice,  Mont  pelf  ier,  the  East.  Per, 
1 7,  Mthiopica.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
I  i*.  Htrt/T,     In  the  East,  Spain,  and  Italy,    Per, 
19.  IjavanduUfolia*    In  the  East.     Peren. 
20w  Rngom,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
21-  /^cio.     South  of  Europe,     Peren, 
|2.  Arennria,     Tunis,  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 

Annua.  France,  Germany,  Switzerland*  Aun. 
AnensUt  Engl,  and  otl*er  pts.  of  Eur*  Afui. 
JLalifoim'     Sltrtih. 

Cochinchina  and  China, 
)tmk«n$,     i  Herb,  of  Desfont, ) 
''*28.  NepctifQlia.     (Dcsf.  CataL  p.  5B,)    , 

•80./  ',«.     Carolina  }  Af.ci.  u.  p.  5. 

•SI,  i^J  ,,,..., .i/^j.  Isle  of  France.!   ,jr_.      r? 
»^8e,r«M^.      lile  of  France.      |  ^^^^- of  Juss, 
*33.  Ar--/.-.../-       M..^.>cco.     (Desf.  Ca/.) 
•54. 


m& 
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//erif.  of  Jussieu. 


'' '  '  roalia.     Pereti,     {PI.  Hung.) 

•  :  Near  Rochelle.  7  Herb,  of 

f  ^  :a.  y  Richard, 

lOb^.  .^Li*EiAt     Lf.;f.  lab.  inf,  lacinula  intei'media 
OfC&atai  faux  margtae  redeKo.    SCam,  approximata. 

h  Calaria.     Engl-  and  otlier  pis.  of  Eur»     Per. 

2.  Angmti/hlia,     An  agon.     PcrefL. 

8^  Cri  fMt,     Peren. 

4-  Hrlwiroififhiia,     In  the  East. 

S.  Pannmkv.     Auaiiia  and  Siberia.    Per«i. 

€*  Cijcrttlea,     Per  eft, 

7.  Fudacea,     Spain,  Siberia,  Carniula*     Peren, 

fj.  Imuua.    lo  tb«  East.    Porw, 

9*J^pQnku.   Top  of  the  iQis,  of  Japan.  Prr^n, 


10.  Vcramca,     UVraine. 

li,  Nrpfielift^    South  of  Europe.     Peren* 

12,  A  vltjrerlaud  and  Spain,     Peren*  ^ 

13,  iV;  '.'ft,     Caudia*      Peren, 

U.  II  ily,         15,  /</i/«fa.     Italy.     Per, 

16.  iV  fv-iia.     Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemsen. 

17.  Retwuiuia*     Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemseo* 

18.  Tuberma.     Spain  and  Portugal.       Peren, 

19.  Lanata,     South  of  Europe.     Pertn% 

20.  Scordoiis.     Candia.    Shrub, 

21.  Virginka.     Virginia,     Peren. 

22.  Malabarka.  M^abar,        2S.  Indka,   India,    . 
24*  Ambainka.     Amboyna.     Shrub, 

25.  Madagmearkmitm     Madagaacar»  Mauritius*   , 
India.     Peren,    , 

26.  MuUifida,    ThrougKout  Sibemf  beyond  the 
river  Jenisey.     Peren. 

27.  Botryoides.  Siberia  at  the  river  Jenisey •    An. 

*  2B.  Langi/iora.     Persia,     {I'enlenaL) 

•29.  Graveolens,    Dauphiny,  Piedmont.   (Fillars.}    / 

*  SO,  Lati/hiia,     Pyrenees.     [FL  Fran^A 
•3L  Macemosa.     In  the  East.     (Lam. £/ic.) 

*  32.  Salvkefalia.     Tauria  ?     ( Persoon,) 

1094.  Saturexa*  CoroUee  bcinise  subas^uaiis.    Slanh  a 
distantia. 

I,  Juliana,     Tuscany  and  Florence.     Shrt^, 
^.Nervosa,     Mount  AtJas,     Shrub. 

3.  Thymbra*     Candia  and  Tripoli.     Shrnh, 

4,  Gntea,     Islands  of  the  Archipelago.   Perek^    * 
B.  Filifomiis.     Mount  Atlas.     Shrtw* 

6.  Mo/dana,      Tuscany,    NarbanQe«  Carniola^  , 
Croatia,  and  Italy,     Shrtih. 

7.  Rupesiri^.     Rocks  of  Camtola.    Sknib. 

8.  Hariensis.     S.  of  France  and  Italy.     Ann, 

9.  Capita ta.      Candia  near   the    GuadalquiflTf    , 
Seville,  Greece,  and  Palestine,     ShriUt. 

10,  Spinosa,  Candia.     Shrub, 

11,  Viminca,  Cold  mts.  of  Jamaica,     Shrub, 

*  l^.  Americana,     America.     (Poir,  £*Mr.) 

J  1 110.  Ballota.     CaL  hypocraterif.  5-dent.   10^ 
St  rial  us,    .Cor,  lab.  sup.  cranatum,  concavum. 

1,  Nigra,    Engl,  and  other  pts»  of  Eur.    Peren^  i 

2.  AlifL     Europe,     Peren, 

3,  Lanaia,    Siberia  towards  Chiaa.    Peren*    . 

4.  Disiicha,     India,     Ann, 

*  5?  Sepium,     Paris.     (ThidlL) 
^  6*  Mauriiiaiia,  Isle  of  France.  (  Her^,  of  Juss. } 
I  1111,  Marrubium.  CdL  hypocraterif.  rigidus,  10- 
etriatus.     Cor.  lab.  sup.  bitidum,  lineare^  rectuxiL 

1.  Alyssum.     Spain.     Peren. 

2,  Astracaniawu   Astracaii  and  the  East,    Per, 
8,  Ihtre^rinmn,  Italy^  Candia,  and  Austria.  Pcr^ 

4.  Cretuwn,     Mansfeld  ai^d  tlie  Ea<it.     Peren. 

5.  Candidisslmum.     In  the  East.     Peren, 

6.  Sitpinum,  Spain,  S.of  Fraiice,atidCariik)L  Per, 

7.  Catarimfolinm.     la  the  East. 

8.  Vul^re,    Engl  and  other  parts  of  Eur,    Per, 

9.  A/ncanum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 

10.  Crispum.     Italy  and  Spain.     Peren, 

11.  Hirsutum,  Per,     12.  Hij^ajwewai.  Spain. Per. 

13,  P^eudo'dfclammts,     Caiidia.     SJkrnk 

14.  Acetaiiulosnm,     Candia.     Peren, 

*  15.  CtrcitMium.  InthcE.P  (Eam.£iicy«?,iM.77I,) 
1114.  MoLvcc£LLa..  CaL  can^pan.  ampliatua.    Cor. 

latior,  spinobus. 

1,  Spinosa,     Molucca  Isles*     Ann* 

2,  LmvtJF.     Syna.     Ann. 

3,  Tnberosa.  DeaertiofS.Tartary,  Wolga,  Per^ 
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rj^  XiV.  4.  Pmiau    Ptrsii.    Shrub. 

z^fri.*™.  S.  Fritiesoens.    Italy.     Shmb. 

6.  Grandiftora,     Mts.  of  Songaria.     Pcrcn, 

Sect.  II.     Calyxes  Z-lipped. 

\  1124.  Scutellaria.     CW.  ore  integro:  post  fio« 
rMccntiam  clauiOf  operculato. 

1.  Orieuialis.   Armenia  near  Te|rf)lii|  Morocco. 

2.  ^//jfi^.     In  the  East.     Prwii. 
.').  Alpina.     Alps  of  Switzerland.     P^rcii. 

4.  LupuUna,    Siberia  and  Tartar^.     JPeren, 

5.  Lateriflora,    Canada  and  Virginia.     Peren. 
flL  Galerichlata.  EngLandotherpts.ofEur.  Per, 

7.  Hastifolia.    Austria  and  Germanr,  coasts  of 
Sweden.     Peren.  .    . 

ft.  Minor.     England  and  Germany.     Peren. 
y.  IniegrifoUa^  or  OvalifvUa.  Virginia,  Canada. 

10.  IlavanentU.^    Shores  of  the  luTannah. 

11.  Purpuraecene.    Caribbec  Isles. 
V2.  I/yssopi/blia.     Virginia. 

13.  Prregrtna.  Italy,  Siberia,  and  Hunj^ry.  Per. 

14.  Columnm.  Italy.  Peren.     15.  Indica.  China* 
hi.  Akiuima.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
17.  Creiicfi.     Candia.     Shmb. 

*  18.  (irandifiora.  Siberia.  (Curt.  il/o^.  t.  635. ) 

*  It).  FnUicom.     Persia.     fDesfont.  CaL) 

*  20.  PiloMa.  Carolina  and  Georgia.         \  Mich.  i. 
^  21 .  Parvula.    Canada  and  the  IlUnois.  j  p.  12. 

*  22.  Rncemosa.    Monte  Video.     {Herk  of  Juss.) 

*  2f5.  IIumUiM.     New  HolL  and  Van  Diem.  Island. 

*  21-.  .Moliijt.    New  South  Wales. 
For  8p.  23,  'llf,  see  Brown's  Prodr.  p.«507. 

:(  1117.  TiiYMUH.  Cal.  bilabiati  faux  viUis  clausa. 

1.  Srrpt/llum.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Ear.  Shr. 

2.  Ltmufiinosut.    France  and  Germany.    Shrub. 

3.  Istvi^iyntun.     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

4.  l^utuarin.  Stony  mts.  of  Spain  and  Siberia.  It 
in  very  common  in  the  south  of  France.   Shr. 

5.  iMfiiTtdaius.    Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlemsen.    Shr. 
Vi,  MitwiilicM.  Near  La  Calle  in  Barbary.   Shr. 
7.  /y/'i«.     .Spa ill.     Shrub. 
h.  SlnfMlnilliiifiu*,     Taurida.     Shrub. 
U,  Imitlnrun,     Dry  hills  of  Algit-rs.     Shrub. 

10.  Ji  //I' v.     Kii^l.  and  other  parts  of  Eur.     Ann. 

1 1.  I'uitiviiiHJt,  S.  of  I'jir.  and  Hunpr.  y|«ff.  I^/>/i. 
\*A,  /1/f/iiius.     Al|)t(  (if  'Sivit/i-rland  and  Austria, 

iiiid  •#!  Mniitprllirr. 
1  S.  Mntilunitx,     Mniitiiaiiis  of  Carpathia,  of  the 
Vrfil.ir.  ;iiid  I'ii-diin.iit.      Ann. 

\\.  j'i/f^finn.   SiMiii. 

JJ.  /irofvitri.     .laiiiiiii'a.      /htii.    Pvr*'n. 

\t't.  Fi/i/'nnfi/\.     Mi'nirca  and  M.im'ca.     Shrub. 

17.  ('rp/i,t/oiux.,    Sp.iiii  and  Portugal.     Shrub. 

IH.  Slnn'ux.     N.iplcs.     Shrub. 

\U.   lillosHii,     l*t}rlugal.     Shrub. 

20.  Mtmlichina.     Stony  partb  of  Spain.     Shrub. 

1\.  Trafioti^anuiu.     Candia.     Shrub. 

'12.  rir^'Jfiiruf.     Virgiiiia.     Peren. 

*  2'i.  Antiuxlif(}lia.     Europe.     ( Pcr^oon.) 
'  2 1 .  Acivularis,     Croatia.     Shrub.  1  ni   n 

*  T,.  i'routicus.    Mts.  of  .Croatia.      f  Kl  ^^^''' 

*  2f>.  lUlianii.     Balearic  Isles.  J  ^^""^• 
■  '/7.  ('ufoiiniauus.    Carol,  and  Georgia.    rAT/cA.) 

*  2H.  Cnrxicus.     Corsica.     (Herb.  Richard.) 
'  2i},  Mivranthus.     Portugal.     {Brotcro.) 
^ 'M).  Taieriffije.    TcncrifS.     (i/crA.  of  Lam.) 
^  'Jl.  MnUiJlorus.    {Penwn.) 


*  S2.  Ctdamitttha.\mdeT Meliua  fSmidi^  JFZor.  Cte 
•95.Nepeta.        JinWilld.         1  JBrsf.  ii.  6«.   »*> 

See  the  new  genus  Acynos.  -^ 

1122.  Plectranthus.  CaL  lacinii  eumma  majoiv. 
Cor.  reslipinau  ringens,  tubo  sursum  gibbo  Tel  cal- 
carato. 

1.  Fruticowt.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

2.  Galeatus.    Java. 

S.  Nudijhrue.    China.     Shrub. 

4.  Forekobm.    Arabia  Felix  and  Bfadagascar. 

5.  CrauifoHut.    Egypt. 

6.  Pnnciatus.    Africa.    Bien. 

1121.  OciMUM.  Cal.  labio  superiore  orbiculato ;  in- 
feriore  4-fido.  Cor.  resupinate  alterum  kbiuih  4- 
fidum;  alterum  indivisum.  Fil.  exteriora  ba>i 
processum  emittentia. 

1.  ThyrHflorum.  India.        9.  In/fexum.  Japaa. 

8.  Firgaium.    Japan  near  Nagasaki. 
4^  Mmmckorum.     India,     iliiiv. 

5.  Graiiuimum.     India,     ^mft. 

6.  Album.     India  and  Java,    -ilitn. 

7.  Trimeniotum.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
S.  Urandi/iormm.     Arabia  Felix.     Shmb, 

9.  Banficum.     India  and  P^a.     Ann. 
10.  AfiMMiim.    Ceylon.     Ann. 

li.  Integerrimum.    East  Indies. 

12.  tSanc/afm.     India.  -AnUm' 

IS.  llugomm.  .lapan.  14.  CrupmR.  Japan. 

15.  Scabrum.    Japan. 

16.  Americanum.     America.     J/iir. 

17.  VerticilkUum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18.  Acutum.    Japan. 

19.  Tenuiflorum.     Maliibar.     Ann.    Shrmb. 
SO.  PolyHachuon.     India.     Ann, 

21.  &fyp//y^tf^^ 

22.  Menihoiaes.  Ceylon.    23.  Molie.  India.  Ana, 
24'.  Adscendens.     India.     PeiVM. 

25.  SculeUarioides.     India. 
S6.  Prosiratum.     India,     iljin. 
27.  CapiUUatum.    China. 

*  28.  Racemosum.    Cape  of  G.  Hope.    (  7%«ii5.| 

*  29.  Madagasrarienee.  Madagascar,  (flero.  of  Juss.) 

*  SO.  Paniculatum.     Mada^scar. 

:(  1125.  Prunella.  FiL  bifurca:  altera  apice  an* 
therifera.     Stig.  2-fid. 

1.  Vulgarit.    England  and  other  parts  of  £u- 
ropey  New  Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Grandiflora.     Rocks  of  Europe.     Peren. 
S.  Hyssojnfolia.     Montpellier.     Peren. 

*  4.  Ovaia.     America. 

•5.?  Pemyhanica.  Pennsylv.    (Willd.  II.  Ber.) 

*  G.  ?  Longifolia.     France.     (  TAtittf. ) 

*  7.  Liichiiata.     Europe.     (  Lam.  IlL  ) 

*  ^.  Pitinatijida.     Germany.     (jRo/A.) 

*  9.  ?  Intermedia.     Portugal.     {Broiero.) 
See  Brown's  Prodromue^  p.  507. 

1126.  Clf.onia.     FiLhxixxrc^i  apice  altera  antheri- 

fera.     Sti^.  4-fidum. 

1.  Lwnlanica.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Ann. 
112s.  TnrrHosTEMA.     Corolla  hh.  superius  falca- 

tum.  Stam.  longissima. 

1 .  Dichotoma.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Ann. 

2.  Brnchiata.     North  America. 

*  S.  Spiralis.     Cochinchina.     (Louseiro.) 
1119.  DhacocilPhalum.     Corolla  faux  inflata,  lab. 

supiT.  concavum. 

1.  Firginianum.    Canada  and  Virginia.    Perem 
-^.  DeiUiculatmm.,    Carolina.    PemK 
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4*  Pinrtainm,     At  ilie  lake  Baikal     Shrub. 
B.  Ofignnokks*     Siberia.     Shrub, 

6.  Pahmaiunu     Siberia*     Pertn, 

7.  Peregrinum.     Siberisi     Peren, 

8.  Frulic^losum.     Siberia,     Shrttb, 

9.  Atuiriamm,    Austria,  Hungary.  Transjrlva- 
ma,  and  the  mU,  of  PartugaK     PeretK 

10.  Rnj^schimui.     Siberia,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 

and  Denmark.     Peren, 
11-  (xrnndiJloTum,     Siberia.  Ann, 
12.  AltaUnse,   On  the  top  of  the  Altaian  mt«.  Per, 

15,  aibmcum.     Siberia,     Pcren, 

■     14>,  Motdnvka^     Moldavia  and  Siberia.     Ann. 
15.  Canescenjs,     In  the  East,     Ann. 

16.  Peliatum.     In  the  East,     vlwrt, 
17-  hntant,     Siberia,     Pcren, 

IS.  Tkymifiorum,     Siberia.     Ann* 

*  19.  Fttnegatvm,    Carulina,     (Vent,  Hort,  Celi,) 

•  2a  Charruxdrt^auies.    (Balbia,  Mijcc/i.  p.  29.) 
^    1116,  Origanum.     Sirobilta    ^gonus*  Bpicatusj 

calyces  colhgena,     t'or.  lab.  ^up.  erectum  planumi 
ilfenus  3-part.  bcimis  xqualibus. 

II.  Egxfptiacum.     Egypt.     Peren. 
2.  jytcUimnut*     Mouut  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub, 
3,  Sipj/letiTn.     Mount  Sipvlusin  Phrygia.    Shr, 
4.  Tvuruejoriii     Island  Amorgos,     ^hrub* 
5.  Ciiiatnm.  Guinea,      6.  Benghalenje,  Bengal. 
7.  Crdicum.     South  of  Europe^  Palestine^  and 
Bailc     Peren. 
8.  Smymwum,     Candia  and  Smyrna,     Perett, 
9.  Hrracltoticum,  S,  of  Europe  and  Greece.  Per. 
10.  Fttlgare.     England,  Europe^  Canada.  Peren, 
11.  Gkindulomm.     Mt.  Atias,  near  Maicar,  Per, 
12.  Onitcs.     Syracuse,     Shrub, 
13.  Sytmcnm,  Syria,     14,  Mam.    Candia.  Per, 

15,  Slajorann,     Portugal  and  Paleattoe.     Ann. 

16,  Majoranoidcs,     Shrub, 

^17.  Pallidum.     In  tht  Eabt.     Peren.    (DeffonL) 

-    i  115.  CLrroFODiuw*     Jiivoiuc.  multisctum,  verti- 

ciili  iim.     CnL  bilabiatus.     Cor. lab.  eup. 

rla  .urdatum  rectum. 

1,  kulgare.     England^  Europe,  Canada.     Pen 
S.  Eg^jUacum.     Egypt.     Percti, 
3.  Incunum.     North  America,     Peren. 

[S-  Thymbra.     C(d.    subcylmdricus,   bilabiatut, 
trinquc  linea  villoaa  eiaratus.     Slyi  semibifidus. 
J .  S^icaia,     North  of  Turkey  and  Syria.    Shn 
2.  I'erticillaia.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 
3.  Ciliah.     Dry  hills  of  North  Afnca,   near 
Ma»car.     Shrubs 
-"  4  ?  Hifsula.     U  the  East.     {VeMenai.) 
^120.  MicLiTTis,    Cal.  tubo  corollr  amplior.   C€)r. 

rib,  sup.  planum;  lab,  inf.  creuatum.     Anth.  cru- 
iatx. 
I.  MeliMsoph^Uiim,     England,  Germany,  Swit- 
awfriaiid,  Auairiat  and  MontpelUer.     Shrub, 
2.  J>  Japan.     Ann. 

*  3.  6  ./.     Bnuin.     (Smith,  FL  BHt.) 

^8.  MKLiabA,       Cal*  arid  i    planiusculus : 

lab.  sup.  itibfastigiaio.     r  ab.  sup,  subfor- 

^catum,  2-fidam;  lab.  inf.  lubo  medio  cordato. 

1 ,  OJficinfitU,     France,  Geneva,  and  Italy.  Per. 

2,  Orundi flora.  Hills  of  Tuscany,  Camiola,  and 
Carlo  thia*      Peren, 

3,  Calamimha,     Italy,  Spain,  France,  Smtzer- 
landf  aod  Austria.     Peren. 

^.Nepni^,     Engh  France,  Italy,  SwitztrL   Per, 


g4T 

'amiola.  Pa\ 


6,  Cfirtica,     Mom peUier  and  Spain.     Shrub. 
*i*  Fmitcam.     Spain,     Shrub. 
•  8,  Cord  I  folia.     Europj:. 
•9.  Obiusi/alia,     South  America.     (AA>4,)' 
•10,  Veronk'ipfolia.     (//erA.  of  Richard.) 
"^  \l>  Marffolia.     Spain  and  France.     {Cai>an,} 
]  127,  PiiASiLiM.     Baectt  4-1  .spermae, 

1.  Majus,     Sicily,  Rome,  and  Africa,  Shrkb. 

2.  Mtnuf,     Sicily,     ShrtiL 

1128.  Phryma,     Ca/.  bilabiaius  5  dent,     Sem,ll 
\.  LeptoMiachia.     North  America.     Peren. 

2,  Dehiscetts,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

1129.  Selago.    Cal.  4* fid.  Cor,  tubus  capiUaris  lim< 
bus  lubirqualts.     Sent.  1  seu  2. 

1.  Cvrymhma,     Shr.       18.  Fmiicosa.     Shr, 

2.  Cineren.  19.  Kispida, 
a  Polystachta.    Shr.       20.  C//m/^i. 

4w  Verbenacea,  *  21,  Artictihila, 

5.  Rapnncuhfdes*  Per,  •  22.  Diffusa. 


Didynanifa»J 


Bien, 


6.  Spuria. 

7.  MW/i. 

8.  RoiuwlifoUa. 

9.  Fatdculaia. 

10,  Polifguliiides, 

11,  OtJfl^a.     SAr. 

12,  Cocc4neit, 
IS.  CanficenM. 

14.  Genicnlata. 

15.  Divaricata. 

16.  Cajiiiaia,     Shr, 

17.  Triqueira. 
All  from  the  Cape. 


Biir», 


23,  Scnbriffn. 
*2K  ( 
•25.  i  /. 

•  26,  .  /fr. 
•27.  //,      ,    y/i^ 
•28,  i^^wt/V/i. 

•  29.  Ccphah/hra. 
•30.  Cordaia. 

•  31.  Decumbens. 

•  32.  Bracieata. 

•  33.  Ludda. 

Per  soon  ranks  this 


under  the  order  Angio&p£hhia. 

Order  II.  ANoiofiPERMiA. 
Sect.  I,     Calyxes  undivided. 


genus 


Cor, 


1185.  JEginetia.     Ca/.  l*phylt.  spathaceus. 
campan.  bilabiata.     Om,  mululoc* 
I.  Indfca.     Hills  of  Malabar.     Peren. 

1161.  Tanalcium.  Cal.  cylindraccua  truncatus. 
Cor,  tubuloBa,  aubjcqualis  5*11  da.  Rudiment  urn 
filameuti  quintt,     Bacva  corticosa  maxima, 

1.  Parasiiicum,  Mls.of  Jamaica,  Car  accas.  Shr* 

2.  Jaroba.     Jamaica  and  Brazil .     Shrub. 

3.  Pinnatum,     Mozambique,     Shrub, 

Sect.  IL     Calyxes  g^/eft. 

llSi.  OfiOLARtA.     Ca/.  2-fid,     Cor,  4-lid3y  campan. 

Caps.  l*!oc.  2-valv.  polyspcrma.     Stmn,  ex  divisu* 

ris  corollae, 

1»  Virginica.    Virginia. 
J  1186.  Orobanche.     Ca/.  2-4  seu  5-fid.    Cor.  rin- 

gens.     Cfl/jj.  1 -loc.  2-valv,  polyepenna.   Glandula 

sub  basi  gfrminis. 

1.  3ffl;or.     Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per, 

2.  Fmtida.     Fields  of  Barbary.     Peren, 

3.  Caryoj}hyllacea,  Germany, Italy,  Siberia, Per, 

4.  Ceerutexcens.    At  the  Caspian  Sea.    Per, 

5.  Elatior.     England  and  Germany.     Peren. 

6.  Purpurea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

7.  Minor,  England  and  Spaiu.     Peren, 

8.  ^/^,     At  the  Caspian  Sea,     Peren, 

9.  Gracilis.     Near  Genoa.     Peren, 

10.  Americana,     In  CaroUna.     Peren, 

11.  Virginiana.     Virginia,     Peren, 


OTA 


J    Brown,  Prodr. 
p.  440. 


CBafi  XIV.         \*l.  Uniftata>    Vngmxz,     Pcren. 

Didjniima.        15,  Cfendm,  Engf  France,  Germ.  Siberia,  Peren. 

14.  Pheltfpcea.     Sandy  deserts  of  Barbary,    Per, 

15.  Tind&ria.     Portugal,  Barbary,  Arabia.  P<rr. 

16.  Cermta.     Spain.     Pcren. 

1 7.  Rainosa ,  E n gL  an  d  o t her  p t s .  o  f  E  iirope.  Per, 

18.  Cocchiea,     At  the  Caspian  Sea<    Perm, 

•  19*  Capensh,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.l  Thunb. 

•  20,  Squamosa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  >    Prodr.  p. 

*  21?  Interrupt  a.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J     97. 
**  22.  Epitbtpnnm.     France,     [FL  Franc) 

*  23.  Cwndea*  England,  Europe,  Siberia.     Per. 
•^  24?  Ungi flora.     Cape  of  G,  H.  (  Hcr6.  of  Juss. ) 

See  the  nev?  genua  Phexyp^a. 
1172.  Hedenstreitia.     Ca/.  S-emarginatus^  subtus 
fjBBua.     Cor,   l^labiata;   lab.  adscendcnte,   4-fido. 
Caps,  disperma,  *S7aw^marginilimbicGrollicjpaerta. 

1.  Dtfitata,     Biau  5.  Frulicosa,    S/m 

2.  Ciliaia.  Attn,  6,  Cordala,  Shr, 

3.  Integri folia.  *  7-  Spicaia. 

4.  Erinoiiies.  *  8.  Caaitaia, 
AU  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

1149.  ToRK\r\.     CaL  2-labiatufl :  superiore  tricus* 
pide*     Fii*  infcriora  raoiulo  sterili.     Caps,  2-loc. 
1 «  Asial tea .     I  n  di a«  C  h  m a •     Pertn, 
2.  HirsiUa,     India. 
'  *  3.  Cordifd'm.     CoromandeJ. 

*  4.  Scabra.     New  Holland. 

•  5.  Flaccida,     New  Holland. 
This  genus  contains  alio  Canrariucrustacen  of  Lion. 

and  Aniirrhinum  kexandrmn.     Prod,  440* 
'1205.  Castllleia.     CaA  tubulosus  compncssus,  tab, 
8up<  bitidum,  inferius  nullum.    Cor,  bilabiata,  lab. 
int.   brevissioiQ  S^fido*   glandulis  2  inter  laciniaa* 
Cap^.  2I0C, 
\.  Ifde^riftdia.     New  Granada.     Peren* 
2.  Fissifolia,     New  Granada.     Pcren, 
;12n.  Acanthus.     CaA  bifol.  2-fid,   Car.  I4abiata« 
deHexa,  3-fida.     Caps,  2-lac. 

1,  MollLt,     Wa  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  Per* 

2,  CardUtfoUufi.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
^  3.  SpinosHS.     Wet  parti  of  Italy.     Perm, 

4.  Arbor eus^     Arabia  Felix.     Shntb* 
B.  Dioscoridis.     Mount  Lib  anus, 
6.  Ilicifolitix.     CoaBta  of  India,    Shrub. 
1,  Ebrnciraius.     India  and  Cochinchina.  Sbnih. 
:  8.  Capejisis,    Shr*  10,  Procumbcns,     Shr* 

9.  Furcattts.    Shr,  1 1 .  Intcgri/bUus.   S/tn 

'  1 2.  Repens,     India,     Peri'N . 
15.  Ediilis.     Arabia  Felix,  Persia.     Shntb, 
14.  Maderaspatmsis.     India,     Percn. 
lUnder  Acanthus,  Persoon  gives  only  the  Sp.  1—5. 
Follovring  Jussieu,  he  includes  Sp.  6*7,  underthe 
new  genus  DiLtVARiAt  and  Sp,  8—10, 12 — 14, 
under  the  new  genus  Blepjiaris. 
.1164.  PREMNA.    CuL  hilobus.     Cor,  4-fida.    Bacca 
44oc.     Sctn.  soli  I  aria* 

1»  Integrifulia,      Indhi*     Shrub. 
2.  Tmftenio:a.    India,    Shrub. 
9.  '/ia.     India.    Shrub. 

•4.  i  fi.    Jamaica.  1    *        ^        1 

^  5*  Fl(wesccnM   CorornandeL   >      w"     -  '    -n^ 
•^.Ohttm folia,  5     3fu5.ii.p,68. 

•  7*  Aitenuata,  ♦  10,  Acuminata* 

♦  8.  Mru&Vi,  •  1 L  Cvrdata. 
^B.Ovata, 
Sp.  6—11    shrubby,  and   from   New   Holland. 

See  Brown'i  Prodr,  p,  512, 


1160.  CRtttttWTfA,     C<iA2-pftH.«qiiaJif.    (SiTI 
ba,    Bac,  pcdicellata,  1-loc,  polytpmns.    Sem,  «:- 
dulantia. 

1,  Cujete,    Warm  parts  of  America,     Shrttb. 

2.  Cucurhittmu,  Warm  partt  of  America.    Skr^ 

Sect.  Ill,     Cafyxes  S<lrf), 

1 159-  Hallekia.     Cfl/,  3  seu  5.phylL     C6r,  4-6di, 
Bacca  supera  bilocidarfi  polysperm.i. 

1.  Luctda,    Cape  of  Good  Hopr,     Sknt^^. 

2,  EUipiicm.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sect.  IV.     Co^^jte*  4-c/p/». 

1189.  LiPPiA.      Col,   4^ent 

compreaso-merobranaeeus. 

recta. 

1,  Americana,  Vera  Cmz,  ^i^ni6i 
^.  Hemispheerica.  South  America, 
S.  Hirmta.     America. 

4,  Umbellata,     Mexico,     S/^nik 

5.  Ctftnosa,     South  parts  of  Jamaica, 
^:  1134.  Lathr^a.    Ccr/.  4-fifl.     G/am/ir/^i  deprvi 

ad  basin  tutune  germ rn is.     Caps.  1-loc. 

L  Ciandesiina.    France,  Pyrtneea,  Italy.     Per 
2*  Anblatum.     In  the  East.     Pcren. 

3,  Squavmria.  Engl,  and  other  ptii,  of  Eur,  P*m 
j:  1150.  BART^fA.     Cat  2'lob.  marginatu^^  colore 

tus.     Cor,  minus  ipso  calyce  colorata ;  lab.  su^ 
longiore,     Capjr*  2»1oc, 

1,  Coccinea.     Virginia,  New  York,     Peren* 

2,  Pallida.     Siberia  and  Hudson'i  Bay.     Pe^ 
3»  Vismsa,     England,  France,  and  Italy,     Am^ 

4.  Gifmnandra.    At  the  river  Oby,  Dauriai  a^i 
KamtBchatka.     Perm. 

B*  Alpina.    England,  Lapland,  Swit^erlandi  £_^ 
Valla  is,  and  South  of  France, 


subrrtiundus,   erect  us 
Caps,  2-ioc.  2-8perma, 


Shrub, 


Shna, 


'} 


"•6.  .SpVvif/y,  Pyrenees.  {  Ramond,  i?wi7,</«#»9eir» 
•7*  Iritago,      Palestine,    Italy,    Portugal^    ^ 

Moutpi'Uier,     Ann. 
*  8,  fersicotur,     Italy,   Portugal,  and  the  nonb    ^of 

Africa.     (Broiera*) 

*9.  Maxima.     {Rhinartthus  versicohr  of  WillcM-  -J 

•10.  Odontites,  {Euphrasia  odont  )  Smi^  -^^ 

:  1132,  Euphrasia,    Cat.  4  fid,  cy  C<a^»* 

2.I0C,  ovato-oblonga,     Anth,  inferiores  aitero  k>fc30 

basi  spinoso:. 

\^  Lati folia,     1 1 aly,  MontpeUie r|  and  north  ^^"^ 
Afnca,     Amu 

2.  Officinalis.     Europe.     Ann, 

3.  SatisbnrgcHsis.     Maimtakis  of  SaUburg  »^*=^^ 
Swit/.erbnd,     Ann,  '   • 

4.  Tricuspidala,     Italy  and  Camlobu     ^nv* 

5.  Cuneota,     New  Zealand. 

6.  Odontites.    Engl,  and  other  pts*  of  Eur.  ^»/*^^^ 

7.  Lutea,     South  of  Europe.     j4««, 

8.  Lmifolia.     Italy  and  France,     ^wi. 

9.  fiscosa*     Provence  and  Switierlwid.     ifwi.  -^  ^^ 
10.  Aspcra.  Guinea, 

•  II,  A J^pera,,     Portugal,     Shrnk     {BroterOi} 

•  12.  Minima.     Alp«.     (£«c.  Boi.) 

•  13?  Imbricata,     France,     (PersoonA 

•  H\  Ten  ui folia.     Portugal.    Ann,     (Brotrr    ) 

•  15.  Purpurea^     Barbary.     Ann^     {Des/uii^ 
^  16,  Longijhra.    Spam.     (Cawmile^.) 

•  17,  Alpina.  ♦  19.  C«>flii»#. 

•  la  Tetragona,  ^  20.  5/ria/«. 
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f4d 


*  is.  Scaira. 

•  24-.  Arguia. 

3m  New  Holland  and  Van  DiemenU 

B   Brown's  Prodr.   p.  4S6.     Per- 

ip.  6.  under  the  subgenus  Odontites, 

i. 

THUS.  Co/.  4-fid.  ventricotus.  Caps. 

:bmpre86a. 

V     In  the  East. 

Italy  and  Siberia*     Ann, 
9L  £n^1.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An, 

Palestine,  Italy »MontpeUier*  Ann. 
Candia.     Ann, 
\   Italy  and  North  Africt.     Ann, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Deylon.         9.  Virginicus,  Virginia. 

Hills  of  Armenia  and  Galatia.  An, 
Europe.  ^12.  Vittosus.  Europe. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (  Thmtberg,) 
TRUM.  Col,  4-fid.  Cor.  lab.  sup. 
argine  replicato.  Caps.  2-loc.  obfi- 
cens.  Sent,  %  gibba. 
«  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 
Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Ann. 
t:  Fields  in  the  S.  of  Hunflr.  Ann. 
mi.  North  of  Europe.  Ann. 
.  England  and  other  pts.  of  $ur«  An. 
9I9  or  Alpestre.  England  and  other 
lurope.  .  Ann, 

Carolina.     Ann. 
IK.     CaL  4«fid.;  lobo  luperiore  mi- 
naximo  emarginato. 
a.     North  America. 
.     CaL  4-part.    Slam.  2  longe  mi- 
k-angularisy  2-loc.  ?   2*TalT.  elastic! 
IIS.     Sem,  2. 
s.     India.     Bien. 
a.     South  America. 

India.     Shrub, 
India.     Peren. 
a.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
•    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

In  the  Indies. 
(.     India  and  Arabia  Felix.     Shr. 
ks.     Arabia  Felix. 

India.     Shrub, 

India.     Shrub. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
a.    Mt.  St  Thomas  Malabar.    Shr. 
Hi.     St  Domingo.     (Lam.£iic.) 

CaL  4f-fid.     Cor,  laoiniis  omnibus 
ft.  petalo  adversa.     Caps,  3-loc. 
Vera  Cruz. 

CaL  sub  4-dent.     Cor,  4  fida,  cam- 
irt.;  2  simplices.  Drupa  nuce  2-loc. 

India.     Shrub. 
u    Coromandel.     {Raxb^ 

CaL  obsolete  4-dent.    Cfor,  limbus 
enria.      Stig,  uncinnato-refractum. 
loc.  laevi. 
aerica.     Shrub, 

Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 
Irt..    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
Warm  parts  of  America.     Ann, 
Jamaica.     Shrub, 
St  Vincent  and  Dominica.     Shrub. 

.W«nn  parts  of  America.    Shrub. 


Shrub, 


8.  Imotucraia.    South  America. 

9.  Reda.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

10.  OJwaia.    West  Indies.     ShrUb, 

11.  Lttvandulaceat    Shrub, 

12.  SahUbUm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

13.  Melma^bUa.    West  Indies.    Shrmb. 

14.  Scabriaa.    West  Indies.    Shrub. 

15.  Acuteaia,    Warm  parts  of  America*    Shrub, 

*  16.  Nhea.    East  Indies.     (Feniennt*) 

*  17?  Beticulafa.    St  Domingo.    (Perjoon.) 

Sect.  V.     Cafyxa  &<Uft. 

1209.  AviCBNNiA.  CaL  5-partitus.  Cor.  bilaUata: 
lab.  superiore  quadrato.  Caps,  coriacea,  rhoih- 
boidea»  l-sperma. 

1.  Tomeklosa.    Indies  and  New  Holland.    Sht.^ 

2.  Besiniferd.    New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

S.  Nitida,    Shores  of  Martinique.    ShnA. 
See  Brown's  Prodromutf  p.  518. 
1186.  TozEiA.    CaL  5-dcnt.    Caps.  IJoc.  gbbosa^ 
I'Spernui. 
1.  Alj^na.     Switzerland)  Austria,  Italy,  and 
the  Pyrenees.    Peren. 
1179*  Phaylopsis.    CaL  5-fid.  lacinia  sopiiema  ma- 
jore.     Cor.  ringens,  labio  superiore  minund  bifido. 
Caps,  1  Joe.  4-speniEia  siliquseformis. 
1.  Paruifiora.    India.     Ann. 
1 1178.  LiMosBLLA.     CaL  5-fidus.      Cor.   5-fida, 
aequalia.    Stam.  per  paria  approzimata.     Caps.  1- 
loc.  2-ValT.  polysperma. 

1.  Aguattca.  Engl*  and-otber  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  IHandra.  Shores  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
* S.  Capensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  IThunb.) 
«4?  TemdfoUa.    Franconia.     {Hqfin?) 

*  5.  Aushralis,    New  Holland  andVan  Diemen's 

Island.     (Brown's  Prodr.  p.  443.) 
1175.  Browalua.    CaL  5-dent.    Cor,  bmbus  5-fid. 
aequalisy  patens :  umbOico  dauso.    Aniheris  S  nm** 
joribus.     Cop.  1-Ioc. 

1.  Demissa.    South  America,  Panania.    Ajim. 
2.Elaia.    Peru.    Ann., 
S.  Alienaia.    {RsieOia panicubUa.)    Ann. 
1151.  Brunfjblsia.    CaL  5-dent.  angustus.    Con 
tubus  longissimus.    Caps,  baccata  l4oc.  polysper* 
ma,  conceptaculo  mazimo. 

1.  Americana.    West  Indies,  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Undulaia,    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

1199.  HOLMSKIOLDIA.      CoL 

,  tentissimus.     Cor.  ringens. 
sperma. 

1.  Sanguineaf  or  Rubra, 

1170.  LiNDBRNiA.  Col.  5-part.  Cor.  ringens  labio 
superiore  brerissimo.  SUm,  2  xnferiora  oente  ter- 
muali  antberaque  sublaterali.     Caps,  14oc. 

1.  Pfjidaria.    Virginia,  Alsace,  Siksia,  Ger- 
many,  Carinthia^  riedmont.    Amu 

2.  DiatUhera.     Hispaniola. 

S.  Japonica.  In  the  rents  of  walls  in  Japan.  Ann. 

*  4t.  Ais/noides,    New  Holland.  1  ««         > 
•5.Scapigera.     New  Holland.  1 2™3?*  •    ^, 
♦6.  Subi£iia,    New  HoUand.  J  ^^"^^  P-  ^^^ 

Sp.  4—6  are  given  by  Mr  Browo  with  the  fol* 

lowing^  generic  character.     CaL  5-part  sequalia. 

Cor.  nngens,  lab.  sup.  retuso;  inf.  8-fido,  basi 

bkarinat^  Jnih*  per  paria  coluemitilraa.   SHm 

81 


5- dent. 
Caps. 


amjpliatus  pa- 
1-loc.?  polf* 


Bengal.    Shrub. 
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bilamellatum.     Caps.  2-loc.  S-valv.  valvis  inte- 
rns, dissepimento  parallelo,  libero,  placentifero. 

This  character,  ti^hich  is  formed  from  the  New 
Holland  Species,  does  not  suit  Sp.  1 .  Species  2 
and  3,  certainl^r  belong  to  a  different  genus. 
Gratiola  hyssopmdes^  and  rotundifuUay  differ 
from  this  genus  only  in  having  two  barren 
ill  aments.  .{Prodr.  J>.  441 ) 
11S2.  CoxoBEA.    Cal.Snd.    Cor.  bilabiata.    Caps. 

1-loc.  4  valvis  polysperma. 

1.  Aquaiica,     Banks  of  Guiana. 
1-210.  CoLUMNEA.     CaL  5-part.     Car,  riogens  labio 

supcriore  3- part,  intermedia  fomicata,  supra  basin 

gibba.     Caps.  1-loc.     Sem.  nidulantia. 

1.  iSeandens.    Caribbees  and  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Hirsitta.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
S.  limilans.     Trees  in  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Hupida.     Mts.  in  the  W.  of  Jamaica.     Shr. 

*  5.  Ovata.     San  Carlos  in  Chiloe.     ^Cavan.) 
*6.  Steiltita.     Cochinchina.     (Louretro.) 

1180.  Van'dellia.  CaL  sub4-fid.  Cor.  ringens. 
Fil.  2  exteriora  e  disco  labi  coroUs.  Anih.  per  pa- 
riaconnexx.     Caps.  1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Diffusa,     Montscrrat  and  Santa  Cruz. 

2.  Praiensi*.  From  Trinidad  to  BrasiL    Peren. 

1181.  RussELiA.  Cff/.  5-phyll.  Cor.  bilabiata  tubo 
clongato.  Slig.  globosum.  CapSm  1-Ioc.  2-valv. 
polysperma. 

1.  Sarmeniosa.     Thick  woods  about  the  Ha- 
vannah.     Shrub. 
^2.  Roiundifolia.     Near  Acapulco.     (Cavan.) 

•  S>  Alternifolia.  Peru.     Shrub.     (Jkss.} 
1213.  Albctra.     Cal.  bilabiatus,  labio  superiorc  2- 

fido,  inferiore  trifido.'  Cnr,  infundib.  Fit.  barbata. 
Caps.  2-loc.  didyma.     Sem,  solitaria. 

1 .  Capenms.     Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  banks 
of  rivers.     Ann. 
1143.  Gesnerta.    Cal.  .5fid.  germini  insidcns.  Cor.. 
incurva  recurvaque.     Caps,  infera,  2]oc. 

1.  IlumUis,     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Cor^mbosa,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  AcauHs,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

4.  Pumila,     Jamaica.     Peren. 

B,  Craniolnria.    Hispanicfla.     Shrub. 

f>.  drandis,     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

7.  Tomentoza,  At  rivers  in  S.  America.     Shr. 

H.  Svahra.    Jamaica.     Shrub, 

0.  Exserta,     Jamaica.    Shrub. 

10.  Cafifcina,   Jamaica.     Shrub. 

11.  Venlricos&.    Jamaica,  Montserrat,  and  Do- 
n-.inica.     Shrub. 

*  12,  Tuhyiora,    Panama.  1     Cavan.  Ic. 

'  \*i,  VertiriUnta,     South  America.  J        vi.  p.  61. 
^\^\.  CvuTLLA,  or  Aciiimenes  of  Persoon.    Cal. 
%'ilArr\VLy  5-phyll.    Cor,  declinata  infundib.     IaM' 
hu\  planu)  5  part,  subxqualis.     Rudimentum  Hla- 
in frriti  quintr.     Caps,  semibiloc. 

1.  PuHiclla.     Jamaica.     Peren, 

',  J 1  .^ 2.  Sr  W}Pi I  u LA  Ri A.  Col.  S-M.  Cor,  subglobosay 
r/Mii^oi.'.^ra.     Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Marif.andica.    Virginia.     Peren. 

2.  S'j^ihui,  Engl. and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 
';.  A'l'if'ir.a,     England,  Switz.  France.     Biai. 
4    AHrirulata.    Spain  and  Algiers.     Peren. 

',.  Afff^wficulalu,     Tunis.     Peren. 

*..  S*  orfidonia.     England,  Portugal,  Jersey,  and 

Itaiv.     Peren. 
7.  (JIuhrota.    Canary  lelei.    Bkn^ 


8.  BetofticifiJuim    Portu;iL    AnOb  i 

9.  OrieniaUs.  In  the  iStsU  Perm.  '  \ 
10.  Frutescau.  Portngal  and  Tunis.  Skr^  ^ 
ll.RupeUris.  Roctcs  of  Taurida.    Pertm. 

12.  HeierophyUa.     Gandia.     Skrmb. 

IS.  Aliaica.    Altaian  Mountainc.     Perem. 

14.  FemaHr.     England,  kalj,  Switzerland  aod 
Austria.     Bien. 

15.  Ar^uta.    Madein»  TeneriSe.     Atm. 
l6.TnfbIiaia.    Africa  and  Cornea.  Skrub., 

17.  SambucifbUa.  Spain,  Pbrtugal,  tlie  Eatt  Ptr. 

18.  Mdlifera.     Shores  of  Blrbary.     Pertn. 

19.  Hispjda.    Tkmsen  in  Barbarr,    Perm. 

20.  Canina.  Switzeriandy  south  of  Fraaocyltaljr, 
Taurida,  and  the  East,     Asm, 

21.  Lucida.  In  the  East>Candia,aiid  Nmki.  Per. 
9St.  Variegata.     Near  the  Caqpkn.    SmL  Per. 

23.  Chinensisi     China. 

24.  Meridionalis.     New  Granada. 

25.  Coccinea.     Vera  Cruz. 

26.  Peregrinak     Italj.     Amn. 

*  27.  Seojmii.  Cariathia,  Austr.  (Scop.  FL  Car,]. 

*  28?  Cordala.  Hungary,  Denmark.  (PL  Hung,} 
•2&.Pinnatifida.     Portugal.     SJknA.   (Braien.) 

1183.  Stemodia.  Ca/.  5- part.  Cor.  biUUata.  Stnu. 
4:  filamentis  singulis  bindis  diantheris.  G^  2-loc. 

1.  Mariiima.    Jamaica.     Peren.. 

2.  Duraniifolia.    Jamaica. 
S..RuderaUs.     India.  - 

4.  Camphoraks,     Ceylon* 

5.  A^uatica.     Near  Tranqnebar.  • 

*6.  Vucosa.    Coromandel.    Ann.    (IZarf.) 
1190.  AcHiMENEs.     Co/.  5-part.     Cor.  nbcqiuliir 
Umbo  plana  4-fido.     Antiu,  connexae.     Gg».  iJdc 
1.  SesamMes.     India. 
1153.  Celsia.     CaL  5-part.     Car.  rotata.  JFSL  bar- 
bata. Caps.  2>loc. 

1.  OrieniaUs.    Cappadocia,  Armenia*    ^aa. 

2.  Ardurus.    Candia<     Bien.^ 

S.  Coronumielina*     India.     Anm 

4.  Cretica.    Candia  and  NorUi^f  Afirka.  JSies. 

5.  Betonicifblia.     Fields  of  Algiers..   Bkn. 

*  6.  Heterophyila.     *  7.  Ijinoeofata.   Euphrates. 
1 154-.  Hemimeris.     CaL  5-part.     Cor.  rotata^  bci- 

nia  1  major  obcordata.  Fossula  ladniamm  nects- 
rifera.  FiL  glabra.  Caps*  2-loc..  loculodten 
gibbosiore. 

I.Montana.    Cape  of  Good -Hope. 

2.  Sabulosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Diffusa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Urticifolia.     South  America.     Shruh. 

5.  Coccineai  or  linearis.  SDUth  America.     5in 

*  6.  Unilabiata.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  {ThmA,) 
*7.  Caulialata.     Peru.     Ann.  'J 

*  8.  AculifoUa,    Hills  of  Peru.    Per.  I  FL  Per. 

*  9.  Incisifolia.  Conception.  Ann*  |  p.  1152. 
*  10.  Procumbens.     Peru.     Ann.  \ 

"j^  1177.  SiBTHORPiA.      CaL  5-part.      Cor.  5-part. 
aequalis.  Stam,  paribus  remotis.    Caps,  compresia, 
orbicularis,  2  loc.  dissepimento  tranaverao. 
I .  Europasa.     England  and  Portugal. 

*  2.  Africana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     (fienel) 
II69.  Capkaria.   Co/.  5-part.   Cor.  campan. 5-fida, 

acuta.     Caps.  2yalv.  2-loc.  polysperma.     * 

1.  Biflnra.    Cura9oa,  Peru,  W.  Indies*  P^en. 

2.  Lucida.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Bwen. 

3.  Lanceoiaiai    Cape  of  Grood  Hope.    Shrub. 

4.  SemiserraUi.    At  St.  Maithi  in  8i  AiiKrica» 
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ap€  of  Good  *lope.     Shrub, 
East  Indies*     A/m^ 

I«7  CajM?  of  Good  Hope.     {Thunb.) 

•h.  7.     North  America.     {MkL) 

[155.  DiQiTALxs*    Cal*  5-part*    Cor.  campan*  5- 
fida»  vcntrico»a.    CfljAr.  ovatat  2-Joc- 
>    %*  Pttrpurea,  Engl-andotbcr  pt».  of  Eur*  Bien* 
:3L  Mitt  or,     Spain.     Peren, 
S^  TknpsL     Spain.  Prr.      4.  Parr t flora,  Bicn, 
5-  Lutea,  Sandy  parts  of  France  and  Italy*   Per, 
6b  Amhigtta^  or  Ochrt^kucn,     Austria,  Swritzcr- 
Uod,  and  Germatiy.     Perm, 
Y.  Ftrruoinea.     Italy.     Peren, 
8.  Orirniaiis.     Armenia  and  Galatia* 
9<  Lanata,     Hungfiry  and  Greece.   Perot, 
10.  Ob^cura,     Spain.     Peren* 

11,  CanariemU.     Canary  fsle«.     Shrub* 
12*  Sceplmm.     Woods  of  Madeira,     Shrub, 

1157,  BioKONiA.      Cat.  5  fid,  cyathiformis.     Cor* 
fauce  campan.  5-fida,  subtus  veutrkosa.     Siiiqua 
2  loc     $em,  membranaceo  alata. 
|fe      1«  CaUUpa*     Japan  atid  Carolina.     Shntbm 
^f     ^  LongUtima.     West  Indies,     Shrub* 

5,  TfjmtHifjsa,    Japan.     Shrub,      4.  Unearti* 
5»  Sempertfirrm,     Virginia*     Shrub, 

6,  TmtttJnitqua,     Honui  Anierica.     Shrub. 

7.  CaM»moide$,      Near  Rio  de  Janeiro,     Shrub, 

8.  ObfuMi folia,     Brasil.      .S/m^. 

0,.  Microphyli/i.     Hispaniola.     Shrub, 
10.  UnguiM.     Barbadoes  and  St  Domingo.    6*^1". 
1 L  *9^am/jifa.     Hispaniola.     Shrub* 

12,  Eatiinochalii*    Cayenne.     Shrub, 

13,  AUiacea,  Woods  of  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  t9Ar, 

14,  Spectahilis*     Island  of  Santa  Cruz.      Shrubs 

15,  Lauri folia,     Cayenne.     Shrub* 
IB*  RigtH^ni,     Caraccae.     Shrub, 

»17,  Lacti flora.     Inland  of  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub* 
1S»  Panicufata,    Warm  parts  of  America,     Shr, 
19*  EloHgaia,     South  A»erica.     Shrub, 
SO.  Cor^mbifera,     South  America.     Shrub, 
$1.  Crucigera,    Virginia  and  S.  America.     Shr* 
92L  GranMfeUa,     Caraccas,     Shruk 
2S.  Oiprcoiata,     North  America,     Shrub, 
24,  Pubescens.     Campechy,  Mexico,     Shrub* 
£5.  Pilfoxa,     8t  Martha  in  S.  America,    Shrub, 
26*  Echinatn,    Carthagena  and  Guiana.  Shrub, 
97,  Heteropht/lia,     Woods  of  Guiana,     Shrttb, 
2d.  TriphifHa,     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 
29^  MMi.    Cayenne,    Skruk 
m  Mirsuta,     East  Indies.     Shruk 

31.  Pcniapht/Ua*     Jamaica,  Caribbees.     Shruk 

32.  Orbkalaiit,  Woody  parts  of  Carthagena.  Shr, 
SSw  Chrt/sauiha,     Caracca*.     Shrub, 
54,  Flmialilijt,     Guiana,     Shruk 

35.  Lcncoxuion,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

36.  Srrrah folia,    Trinidad.     Shruk 

37.  Riultaia,     Peru,     Shruk 
Hadicans,     Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia.  SAr. 
Grandyioras     China  and  Japan.     Shruk 
SianM,     Warm  parts  of  America.    Shruk 

41.  Africana,     Senegal.     Shruk 

42.  Sijuga*     Madagascar,     Shrub, 

43.  iliwrm'jsa.     Madagascar,     Shrub, 

44.  Conipressa,     East  Indies,     Shruk 

45.  Spaiiiacca,     Java,  Malabar,  Ceylon.     Shruk 
¥i,  CheioHoide^,     East  Indies,  Shruk 
47.  FariabilU,     Caraccas.     Shrub, 
4^  ^i^.   At  ihc  R.  Sinemaria  in  Guiana.    ^Ar, 
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49,  Permmwt,     Fere 

50.  laika*     India.     S/truk 

S\,  i, on j^i folia,    Sandy  p,irts  of  India,     Shruk 

52.  Provera,     Woodi  of  Guiana.     Shruk 

53.  Ccerulea*     Carolina.     Shruk 

54.  JJrauUana,     Brasil.     S/truk 

'^55,  Chica,     Beside  tlic  Rivers  Cassiquiare  atid 
Oronoco,     (HumboidL) 

•  5f>,  l^ngj/lora,     Hit>panioia.     Shruk    (Cai%) 

•  57.  Latifilia,     Cayenne.         1  Richard   4c/  i^dc 
•58   PyrWafa.     Cayenne,    V    ^^.  A^'P^! 

•  59,  1  itft/iicans,     Cayenne.      J 
•60.  PiluUfera,     Guiana*     {Auhlei  } 
•61,  lucarnata.     Gaiaoa,     {AubLt,) 

•  62,  P«/oa.     South  America.     (CiLvan* ) 

•63-  Capemis,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (Thunb,) 

•  64.  Pamlorea,     New  Hoi  land.    (Feiti.J 

1156.  Incahvillea.  Cal,  5-iid.  Ct^r.  tubulosa, 
fauce  veutricosa,  5  llda,  inacqualis.  Anlh,  2  biaria- 
tat^e  2  muticae.  Siiiqua  2-loc,  i&r<fm.  mombranaceo* 
alata. 

1.  Sinensis,     China. 

H95.  RuKi-UA-  CaL  2-part.  Car.  subcampan* 
Sutm*  per  paria  approximata.  Cups,  deniibus  cla»- 
ticis  dissihtfus, 

1.  B/echum,     Jamaica.     Ann, 

2.  Bltxhiotdes,  Mts,  in  the  W,  of  Jamaica.  Shr, 

3.  Angujtufolia,     Caribbees, 
4v  Ouala,     Mexico,     Peretu 

B.  Strepcm.     Virginia,  Carolina.     Peren, 

6.  Paiula,     East  Indies.     Shruk 

7.  Pallida,  Arabia  Felix.  8.  Fragrant.  Otaheite. 
9.  Ijidea,     Mexico,     Pereu. 

10.  Chfidcstina.  Barbadoes  and  Santa  Cruz.  Per, 

1 1.  Fiolacea,     Meadows  of  Guiana.     Peren, 

12.  Rubra.     Banks  of  Guiana.     Pcren. 

13.  Macroph^Ua,     St  Martha,  S,  America, 

14.  Guttata.  Mt.  Chadra  in  Arabia  Felix.     Shr, 

15.  Imhricaia,  Arabia  FeliXt  West  Indies^  Bour- 
bon.    Shrub, 

16.  Arixiata,     Arabia  Felix.     Shruk 

I7»  Intrusa.  Higher  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix. 

18.  Panicuiata.     Dry  hllU  in   the  south  of  Ji* 
maica.     Per  en, 

19.  Tuber osa.     Jamaica.     Peretu 

20.  Tentacidnta,     India. 

21.  Bi/lora.     Carolina.     Pcren, 

22.  Crispa,     India,     Pereu, 

M,  Fasciculata,      Ceylon,   nesar  the   hot  baths 
of  Tnncumalce. 

24.  Mollissima,    Madagascar. 

25.  Undulata,  India.  26.  Involucrata,  India.  Pen 
27,  Rcpanda,  Java,  28.  Htu^cns,  India. 
29.  Coccinm,  S.  America.      30.  Repent.     India* 

31.  Uliginoyo,     Trail quebar.     Ann, 

32.  Pitosa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

33.  Hirta,     ludia. 

34.  Depressa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
H5.  Coriiifolia,     India.     Shruk 

36.  Sccunda.     East  Indies. 

37.  Reptans.     Island  of  Tanna. 

38.  Japouica,  Japan. 

39.  Aiopecuroidea,     Montserrat. 

40.  Barbata,  India.     41.  Balsamea,  India,  Ahi*^ 

42.  SaUcifoUa,     India. 

43.  Ixtngijlora,     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 

44.  Diffijrmis,     India. 

45.  Rupe^trii*     Hiipautola.     Pcren, 
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46.  Scabroio,    Htspamoli.    Peren» 
*V;.Formo9a.  Mu.  of  Peru.  Skr.   {Humboldt.) 

•  48.  Grandi/hra.     Arabia  Fdiz. 

•  49.  Auttralis.    Auttralana.     ( Cdvan.) 

•  50.  Spmescens.  •  51.  CUiaris. 

•  52.  Pubetcens.  •  53.  Setigems. 
*5UlhdcU.     Chill  T 

•55.  Ocymoidei.     Mexico.  (See  Cavan. 

•  56.  M'icrophuHa.     New  Spain,  rvi.  p.  62. 

•  57.  Rmbicaulis.     Mexico.         J 
Ii^aia*  Caycone.  ( Richara*  Act.  Soc, 
Varians.     Coromandel.     ( Venienat. ) 
Flava.    £aet  Indies.  1  Herb,  of 
Humifitsa.     Pralin  Ides,    j  Juas. 

•  62.  Ehtigata.     Oware  in  Africa.    {Beauvois.) 

•  63.  Obiiqua.     Urz.     (Herb,  of  Juss. ) 

•  64.  Australii.  •  65.  Pnmitio. 

•  66.  AcoHlis.  •  67.  Bracteaia. 

Sp.  64—^  from  New  Holland,  are  gi?en  bj  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  <<  Cal.  5- 
part.  (nunc  profunde  5-na.)  xqiialis.  Cor.  in- 
tiindib.  limbo  5-fido,  parum  irraequali,  patenti* 
tSiam.  4  antherifera  incluu.  Antn.  loculis  pa- 
nUelis,  muticis.  Ooan't  loculi  polyspenni.  Capjt. 
teretiusciilay  snbsessilist  dissepimento  adnata. 
Sem.  retinacula  subtensa."  Under  this  character 
he  includes  Sp.  4,  5,  6,  10,  18,36, 37.  See  par- 
ticularly  Prodr,  p.  478. 
1174.  BucuNERA.  CaL  5  dent,  obsolete.  Cor.  lim- 
bus  5-fidus  zqualis :  bbis  cordatis.     Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Americana*    Virginia,  Canada. 

2.  EUmgata.  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  Guiana.  Ann. 

3.  Cemna.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

4.  CuneifoHa.    Cape  of  Good  liope. 
■  5-  Cordffolia.  '  Near  Tanschaur. 

6.  Grandiflora.     South  America. 

7.  Ethiopica.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

8.  Viscosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

9.  CapentU.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

10.  Humifusa.     High  mts.  in  Arabia  Felix. 

11.  Asiahca.    Ceylon  and  China.     Ann. 

12.  Euphrasioiifes.    India. 

J  3.  Getneroidei*     India.     Peren. 

14.  Pinnat\fida.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  15.  Bilabiata.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    (  Thunb.) 

•  \6»  Urtidfdia.  '^  21.  Ramosisstma, 

•  17-  TetroBona.  ♦  22.  Asperata. 

•  18.  Gracilis.  •  23.  Curvijlora. 

•  19.  Linearis.  •  24.  Parviflora. 

•  20.  Tene^^. 

Sp.  16—24  from  New  Holland,  are  given  by  Mr 
Brown  with  the  following  character.  ".  Cat.  tu- 
bulosus,  10-8triatu8,  5 -dent,  aequalis.  Cor.  v. 
hypocraterif.  limbo  5*part.  subaequali ;  v.  bila- 
biata. Stam.  didynama  inclusa.  Anth.  linearea, 
integral.  Stig.  subclavatum  emarorinatum.  Caps. 
2-loc.  2-valv.  valvis  medio  septiteris.  Placenta 
columnaris  demum  libera.''  Under  this  charac* 
ter  he  also  includes  Sp.  1,  2,  11. 
1173.  Erinus.     Ca/.  5-phyll.  •   Cor.  limbus  5-fidu9, 

aequalis ;  lobis  emarginatis  ;  labio  super,   brevissi- 

Bo  reflexo.     Caps,  2*loc. 


1.  Alninus. 

2.  Maritimus. 

7.  Trintis. 

♦  8.  Mthi(micus. 

3.  Africanus. 

♦9.  Vmosus. 

4.  Lychnidea. 

•  10.  Simplex. 

5.  Fragrans. 

•n.Paiens. 

6.  Peruwanus* 

» 12.  Selaginoides, 

•  13.  Tomentosus.  •  14.  Ineuui,  te 

All  from  the  Cape  except  Sp.  1.  from  the  Pyre-  ^ 
nees  and  Switzerland,  and  Sp«  6.  from  Ffeni.     ^ 
1163.   Petrea.     CaL  5-partI  maximus,  cobratua. 
Cor.  rotata.     Caps.  2  loc.  in  fundo  calycis.   Sm. 
solitaria. 

1.  Folubilis.    Warm  pts.  of  America.    Skrub. 
1171.  Manulea.     Cal.  5-part.     Cor.  limbo  5-part. 
subulato ;  laciniia  superioribaa  4  •  magis  coonexii. 
Caps.  2-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Cheiranthus.  Ann.      17.  Micmdkylla. 

2.  Corymbosa.  •  18.  Un^ia.  ' 

3.  Aliitsima.  *  19.  RevohOa. 

4.  Pinnatijida.  •  20.  ^^i/2oM. 

5.  Plantaginis.  •  21.  JEthiopka. 

6.  Capitaia.  *  22.  PtfAwcMfafg. 

7.  Antirrhinoides.         •  23.  AUermfidia. 

8.  Thyrsijlora.  *  24.  /mmmo. 

9.  Argentea^  •  25.  JDmoibfltfff. 

10.  Tomentosa.   Bien.   •26.  Ftrvote. 

11.  Tundra.  •  27.  C^bfei. 

1 2.  Capillaris.  •  29.  Hsjrf a. 

13.  CuneifoHa.  •  29.  Hispuku 
U.C€erulea.                  •SO.Cordaia. 

15.  Heterophylla.  •  31.  Opposittfidia. 

16.  Integnfolia.  *  32.  Jcelw/o. 

All  from  the  Cape  excepting  So.  21.  from  Ethio- 
pia, and  Sp.  23.  from  New  MoUaod. 
:(  1144.  Antirrhinum.   Ca/.5-ph7lL  CorcUmYam 
deorsum  prominens,  nectariferat  faux  palato  2-part. 
conyexo  clausa.     Caps.  2-loc. 

1.  Cymbalaria.     £ngland,  Germany,  Switzer. 
land,  France,  and  at  HaeHem,  &c     Peren. 

2.  Pilosum.     Pyrenees. 

3.  Lanigerum.    Near  ancient  Carthage.    Amu 

4.  Denlatum^  or  Scariosum.    Tunis.     Asm. 

5.  HeterophfUmn.    Morocco*    Ams. 

6.  Eiatine.    Engl.  Germ.  Frtacey  Italy,    ifaa. 

7.  Elatinoides.    Near  Mascar.    ^bni. 

8.  Spurium.   Engl.  Germ.  France,  Italy.  iAiik 

9.  Cirrhosum.    Egypt,     i^mi. 

10.  Egyptiacum.     Bgypt.     Ann. 

11.  Fruticosum.     Near  Caffa.     Shrub. 

12.  Uexandrum.    Otaheite. 

13.  TriphyUum.    Mts.  near  Syracuse.     Ann. 

14.  Lati/olium.  Near  Mascar  andTiemsen.  Ann. 

15.  Vii^atum.     Algfiers.     ilnii. 

16.  Trt0mithophorum.     Portugal  and  America. 

17.  Purpureum.    Base  of  Mt.  Vesuvius.     Peren* 

18.  Versicolor.     South  of  France    Ann. 

1 9.  Unarioideu     South  of  Europe. 

20.  Repens.  England,  France^  and  Italy.  ifVrdb 

21.  Monspessulanum.     France.     Peren. 

22.  Sparieum.     Spain.     Bf«i. 

23.  Bipundaium.  Fields  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Ann. 

24.  Amelhystinum.     Spain  and  PortugaL     JiWi 

25.  iMxiflorum.    Algiers.     Ann. 

26.  Tw/tf.     Gibraltar.     Peren. 

27.  Haslava.     Deserts  of  Egypt.    Ans^ 

28.  Thymifblium,     Shores  of'^^ayonne. 

29.  Supinum.     France,  ^ain,  and  Italy.     Atm. 

30.  Simplex.     South  of  Europe,     ^mi. 

31.  Arvense.  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.   Ann. 

32.  PeUsserianum.    France  and  Italy.     Ann. 
S3.  Parviflorum.  In  the  East  and  Algiers.  Ann, 

34.  Flatmm.     Fields  of  Barbary.     ^fm. 

35.  SaxatUe.     Spain.     Peivfi. 

S6.  Micranthum,  Cultimted  parts  of  Spain.  Ann. 
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37.  VUrmtm.    Spain,    jfnn, 

SS.  Apartvoidr.f,     Maiint  Atlas,     Perm* 

*ia  I^'  ly  and  the  East,     Ann, 

40.  /i'  rtofAfnca.     Peren, 

41.  Marginatum,  Mt.  Atlas  near  Tiem&cn.    Per. 

42.  Glancam.   S.  of  Europe»  and  the  East.  Ann. 

43.  Afpinum,     Swit2erlind»  Austria,  Styria,  and 
the  Pyrenees.     Bien, 

44*  Aph^Uum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

45.  Bicot^e.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann, 

46.  Macrocarpum,    Cape  of  G.  Hope.     Per  en* 

47.  ri7tt*ww.     Spain.     Per  en. 

48.  Origanjfoiitim.  Pyrenees  and  Marseilles.  /fwM. 

49.  FfexHOAHfft,     Ncur  Tunis.     Peren, 

50.  Minttis.  Kngl.  and  other  parti  of  Eur.    ifftw, 

51.  Datmaticum,     Candia,  Armenia,     j^wrt. 

52.  Hirhtm.     Spain-     Ann*  ^ 

53.  GenistiJoHnm,  Siberia,  Lower  Aiiftria,  Swit« 
Zetland,  and  near  Dresden.     Ptren. 

64.  Juneettm,     Spain.     Ann, 

55.  Linarin,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

»5(J.  LinifoHitm,     Shores  of  Italy,     Peren. 
57.  Lagi^Hximdeif.     Siberia. 
5S.  Canadense,  Virginia  and  Canada,     Ann* 

59.  Chalepcnse.     Italy  and  Montpellier.     Ann, 

60.  Eefiexum,     Barbary,     Ann. 

61.  Peduncu/atum.     Spain. 

62.  Majus.  En^l.  and  other  part&  of  Eur.   Biai, 
^      63.  SiCHium.     Sicily.     Peren. 

^P     64,  Sentpervirens,     Pyrenees.     Skrab. 

^     65.  Onmitum.  Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.   Ann. 

66.  PapiUonacenm.     Persia. 

67.  Asarina.    Geneva.     Peren, 

68.  MoUe.     Spain.     Peren. 

69.  Pinnaium.     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

70.  Uniialnatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

♦71-  Binartitum,  Near  Mogadore.  (Vent,  F/.Cfk) 
^  *I^>  iyrauiicmtK     Pyrenees.     (FL  Franv.) 

*  73.  GracUe.     Near  Grenoble. 

^  74.  Elegant*     Spain.     w4«n.>  Desfont.  Gi/. 

•  7.^,  Pubescenf,     Ann.  j  p,  65, 

^  76,  LuxUanicum.  Coasts  of  Portugal.  (Brotero.) 

•  77,  Po/eTwr.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1  Thimb. 

♦  78.  Borbahtm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  V  Prorfr, 

•  79.  Fntfescctts.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  J  p-  105* 

•  80,  Cwsium.     Near  Madrid.     (Prrjowi.) 

*  81.  Piframidaie,     Armenia*     {Encifc,  Bot.) 

*  B2,  Saphirinum,     Portugal     (Brotcro.) 
Set  tbe  new  genua  OROKTlU^f. 

1145.  Akarrhinum.    CaL  5-phyll    Cor.  bask  deor- 
frOfii  prominens  nectarifera,  lab.  inf.  planum  palato 
'  destttutUTi),  faux  pervia.    Caps,  2*loc,  multivaUis. 
I.  BeiUdifotium.  Montpellier,  Germany.    Bicn, 
'       2.Pedafnm,     Hills  of  Algiers. 
»       3-  Frttticonm,  Mu  Atlas  near  Tlemsen.  Shrub, 
4.  CroinfoHmm.     Valentia,     Ann, 
5.  Teneimm*    Mount  j^yora  in  Valentia.    Ann* 
•  6.  Dufhninium,     N.  of  Portugal.     {Braiero,) 
J 158.  GEBARDrA.     Cat.  5-fid.     Cor.  2  labiata  ;  lab. 
inf,  3-ptrt, :  lobis  emarginatift :  medio  2-part.  Caps, 
^   '^'^t  dehiftcens. 

Tnhtrma.     Warm  parts  of  America. 
Dtipfiini/hiia,     India.     Ann. 
Pwjmrta.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Ann, 
Tenuifoiia.     Nortli  America. 
.  Tinbuhsa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
.  Nigrhm.     Ca^e  of  Good  Hope. 
7.  FQita*    Virginia  and  Canada. 
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8.  Scahra,  ,  Cape  of  C^odd  Wope, 

9,  Pedicularia.     Virginia  and  Canada. 

10,  Japonka,  Japan.  II.  Clutinosa.  China. 

12.  Seswiliftora,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  1 3,  Auriculala.     Illinois.  1  Micbaur, 

•  14.  Casaioides*     Carolina.  j  Fl,  Amer, 

I  1137,  pEDicuLAius.  Co/.  5-fid.  Capi.  2-loc.  rau« 
cronata,  obli^ua.     Stm,  tunicata. 

1 .  Pahistrts,     Eng.  and  other  pt8,  of  Eur.    Ann* 

2.  Sylvatka.    Eng.  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.    Ann. 

3.  huphnuioides.     At  the  River  Lena  in  Sibe- 
ria, and  in  North  Annerica.     Peren, 

4.  M^riofikylla.   Altaian  and  Dauriau  Mts.  Per. 

5.  Spicaia.     Lakes  on  the  Mts.  of  Dauria.    Per, 

6.  liesnpinata.     Siberia-     Peren* 

7.  ScfiAnim  CaroUnum.  Sweden,  Prussia » Moun* 
tains  of  Salzburg,  and  Hungary,     Peren, 

8.  TriHu*     Siberia.     Ann. 

0.  Lapmnica,     Lapland  and  Norway.     Peren., 
'10.  AspUnifolia.     Mts,  of  Salzburg.     Peren* 

H.  Flaxia,     Siberia.     Peren, 

12.  Striata.     Dauria.     Peren* 

13*  SudeJica,  Sudetcs  Mts.  and  in  Siberia.     Per. 

14.  JieetUita*     Mountains  of  Switzerland,   Italy, 

Austria,  and  Salzburg.     Peren, 
15*  Elata*     At  the  R.Catsha  in  Siberia.    Peren, 

16.  Folioia*  Switzerland  I  Dauphin  y,  Hungary, 
and  on  Mount  Cenis.     Bien* 

17.  Canadensis,     North  America-    Peren, 

18.  Groenlandica,     Greenland.     Peren, 

19.  Incarnaiu,  Mti.  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny, 
Savoy,  Salzburg, Carinthia^ and  Austria.  Ann. 

20.  Uncmata.  At  the  R.  Ang#ra  in  Siberia*  Per, 

21.  Inlerrujda,     Siberia.     Peren, 

22.  FeriidUata.  Austria,  Switzerland,  Savo/, 
Dauphiny,  and  Siberia. 

23.  Ascaulis,  Mountains  of  Camiola  and  Carin* 
thia.     Peren, 

24f,  Flammea.  Mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Greenland,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Mount  Ce» 
nts,  muuntains  of  Dauria,  and  at  tho  lake 
Baikal.     Peren, 

25.  Hirsuta.     Mountains  of  Lapland.     Peren, 

26.  nosea*  Mountains  of  Carinthia,  Italy  and 
Frajice,  and  in  Mount  Cenis.     Peren* 

27.  liostrata.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy,  Sa- 
voy, Switzerland,  Salzburg,  and  Austria.  Per. 

28.  Tuber Qxa,  Mountains  of  Frattcej  Bwitzer* 
land,  and  Italy.     Peren, 

29.  Gtfroflexa.  Mountwns  of  Franc^t  Switzer* 
land,  ami  Italy.     Peren* 

SO.  Fascicnlaia.     Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren^ 
Si.  RuOcm.     Middle  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

32.  Crnnfmcia.     Meadows  of  Siberia.     Peren. 

33.  Achilleifolia,     Siberia.     Peren. 

34.  Comosa,  Mts.  in  the  S,  of  France  and  Italy, 
ami  m  meadows  in  Russia  and  Siberia.     Per* 

1194.  MiMLLus.  Cal.  5  dent.  pri&niaticu««  Car* 
ringens  :  labio  supenore  lateribus  replicato.  €ap^% 
2-loc-  j>olyspernria. 

1.  liittgcfi^.     Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren. 

2.  Glniinosus*     Shrub. 

3.  Alnda.     North  America.     Peren* 

4.  Lutcns.     Peru. 

*  5.  GradUM,     New  Holland.         7  See  Brown's 
^Q^Repem.     Ntw   Holland  and  V     Prodr^ 
Van  Diemen's  Island.  J      p.  43^ 
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Tihn  XIV.  iisa  DoDARTiA.     CaL  5-dent.     Cor,  lab.  inf.  du- 
Didyrramia.       ^i^  lon^ru^i.     Ca/?^.  2-loc-  gbboM. 

1,  Oriftftafis,     Mu  Ararat  andTariaqr.     1*^. 

2*   fndica.     Iridic*. 

1139.  CiiKLONE*  C«/.  ^-phyU-  Tar.  ringena  ven- 
trifosa,  Ihidm*  t^\*  quinti  inter  5uprcma  stamina 
glabntm.     Caps.  2-ldc* 

1.  Ghhra,     Virginia  and  Canada,     Pcren* 
S.  OhHqna.     Virp^iiiia  and  Caitada.     Peren^ 
S.  nueilioides.     Straits  of  Mjigi  iian»     Peren^. 
Af,  Barbaia,     Kingdom  of  Mexico.     Pcrcn. 

1140.  Pentstemon.  CaL  5-phylL  Cor,  bilabiata 
ventricosa*  Rmiim^  ill.  quiuii  supeme  barbfttum, 
Caps,  2-loe. 

1-  Hirsula^     Virginia, 
5,  Puhescens,     Virginia,     Peren, 
8,  LartHgata,     North  America,     Peren, 
4f,  Campnnnlata.     Kingdom  of  Mexico.    Per. 
Persoon  %i^c%  thfft  frs  a  subgenus  under  Che  lone, 

1191.  Sbsamum.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  campan.  5-fida; 
lobo  in^mo  majore,  Rm/iw,  fil,  quinti.  Stig.  lan- 
ceolatutn.     Oip*.  4'-loc, 

1.  Orientaie.     Ceylon  and  Malabar*     Ann* 
^2^'IjiUeum,     Groves  of  Nidrapur  in  India, 
5,  Indicum.     India.     Ann, 
i,  Laciniatum.     Near  Hydrabad  in  India-. 
1142.  GLOTCtNiA.     CaL  snpcrus  5-pbyll,     Cor»  cam- 
pan.  limbo  obliquo.     FtL  cum  rudim,  quinti  recep* 
tacuto  insert  a. 

1,  Macutata,     Cartliagena  in  America.     Percn^ 

*1H7.  ToURBETiA,     CaL  2-Iab.  Cor.  lab.  inf.  nullum, 

cujus  loco  denticuli  L    Caps»  ecliinata4"ioc.  2-vaIv. 

1,  Lappacca,     Peru.     Ann. 

11 4-8,  Martyni^,,  CaL  5  fid.    Cor*  ringens.    Caps, 

lignosat  cortkata^  rostra  hamato,  4^1oC,  2*valv* 

1,  Diandra,     Vera  Cruz.     Ann. 

2,  Carniolaria,     Carthaffcna  in  America.    Ann, 
8,  Prohoscidea.     River  Mississippi.     Ann, 
4.  Ijmgiflara,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

1204.  Mauhandia.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  campan.  in- 
sequalis,  FiL  basi  caUosa.  Capi^  2  coalite  apice 
6emi-5-valv, 

\  .Smperfiorens.     Mexico.     Ptren. 
\%0O,  Mjllinotosia.      Calif cis  m^rgo  5-dent.   re- 
Bexus.     C^r.  ttibo  longissimo,  limbo 4  fido.    Atith» 
2-part.  vaginantes.     Siliqua  f 
I.  HortensiK.     Shmh, 

1192.  ToRTULA.  Cfl/.  5-part.  Cor.  tubus  Bptralis. 
Nuces  2,  2  loc.  externae  rugose. 

1.  Aspera,     India. 
This  plant  is  given  under  the  new  genus  Peiva,  by 
Persoon, 
1214.  PEDAtfUM.      CaL  5<part.     Cor.  subringens : 
limbo  5*6do.     Nux  tuberosa  4*goDay  angulis  spi- 
oosa^  24oc,     Sem^  2. 

I.  Murex,     Ceylon  and  Malabar.     Ann. 
%  1176,  LinnjEa.    CaL  duplex.  Frt/cf,  LphylL  floris 
6-part.  superus.     Con  campan.     Bac.  sicca,  3-loc. 
1.  Borcalis.     Woods  of  Scotland,  Sweden »  Ger- 
many, Siberia,  Russia  and  Canada.      Shr, 
This  genus  is  given  under  the  class  Tetrandria, 
by  Persoon. 
1167-  CoRKUTiA.    CaL  5-dent»   Stam,  cor.  longiora. 
StyL  longissimus,     Bac.  1-spcrma, 

1.  Pyramidata.  Caribbees  and  Campechy.  Shr, 
.     2.  Punctata,     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shr. 
1199,  OviEOA.     CaL  5-M.     Cor,  tubus  cylindricus, 


superus  longissimus,     Bac*  globosag  iS^SmST 

1.  Spnwsa.     Mts,  of  Hispaniola,     Shrub. 

2.  MitU.     Java.     Shntb. 

*  3.  OfmhfoUa.    Pondicherry,    (Juss.  Am.  Mms.) 

1207.  Amasmnia,    CaLS*M.  Cor.  lubulosa,  Umbtti 
parvus  5-fid.     Bac.  4-sperma* 

1,  Erecta,     Surinam.  J 

2.  Punicm,     Trinidad.     Shrubs  ' 
1150.  Besleria.     CaL  5-part.     Bac,  iubglobosa, 

polyspiTma. 

1.  Mcliitifolia.     Wet  parts  of  Martinique  and 
Gil  J  ana.     Shrub* 

2.  Luirn.    Jamaica  and  Guiana*     Shrub. 

3.  Vioiacea,     Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub, 

4.  Incarnaia.     Guiana.     Peren. 

5.  Serrulttia.     West  Indies.     Shrubs 

6.  Cristaia,     Wet   woods  of    Mariiniquc  and 
Guiana,     Sltrub, 

*1.  Cficcinca.  Marshy  woods  of  Guiaiui.    Shrtih* 
8   Bivaltiis,     Surinam, 

•  9?  Sau guinea.     St  Domingo,     ( Ptrtoon,) 

1208.  BoNTiA.     CaL   5-part.      C<?r,  bilabiata  : 
inf.  3  part.revoluta.  Drttpa  ovatai  1-sperma.  Apic 
obliquo.     Snn.  1. 

I.  Dapknoide^.   Antilles.     Shrub. 
1166.  SHEt%i\KNtA.      Col,  5-fid.  Cor,  limbui^ 
fauce  villia  cUusa.     Stig.  uncinatum.   Drup 
2-loc.  tiiberculata. 

1.  Africiinn,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

This  genus  is  given  under  Tetrandr  I A  by  Persoois  <.  ] 

1206.  ViTEX-     CoL  5-deut.    Cor.  limbics  G  fid,  Ihim.^ 

pa  I'Sperma,  mice  4-loc.  ] 

1.  Ovaia.    Japan,  China,  and  N.  Holl*     Shml^^i 

2.  Triflora,    Cayenne.     Shrub, 

3.  Divaricata.    St  Lucia,  Martinique^  ind  San^jaq 
Cruz.     Shrub,^ 

4.  Pubescens,    Ii)dta.     Shrub, 

5.  AUkdma,     Woods  of  Ceylon.     Shrub,    * 

6.  Agnus  Castujt,     Sicily  and  Naples.     SUtrtd, 

7.  Inciaa.     China*     Shrub. 

8.  Leucoxylon.    Woods  of  Ceylon.     Shruh 

9.  Trif(dta^     India.    ShruK 
}  0,  Vmbrosa.     Shady  parts  of  Jamaica*    Skrtib, 

IL  Capitata.     Trinidad,     Shrtib,  

12,  Negumfo,     India.     Shrub, 
IS.  PmnatcL     Ceylon.     Shrub. 

•  14.  Parvi flora.     Philippine  Isles.l  Juss,  Ann. 

*  1.5?  Rufescens,     BrasiW  >       Mui,  C 

*  16,  Hrptnphylla.    Dominica.        J        xxxvii.77d 

•  17.  Lniifolia.    India.     (Lam.  Enc,  ii.  613.) 

•  18.  Trffdiia.    New  Holland,     Shrub.'\  See 

*  \9,  Accu7ninata.    New  Holland,    S/ir,  f  Brown's 
{*  20?  Glabrata,    New  Holland.     Shrub.  |  Prodr. 

*21?  Macropfiylla.  New  Holland.  Shr. J  p.  511. 
1198.  Myoporum.     CaL  5-partitus*  Cor,  camp«Qti 
lata,    limbo     patente    subaquali     quinquepartita, 
Drupa  1  seu  2-sperma,  nucibus  2-locularibus- 

1.  L(stum,     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

2.  PubewenSk    New  Zealand.     Shrub, 

3.  CrnssifoHum,     Botany  Bay.     Shr, 

4.  Tenni folium.     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
1158.  CiTHAREXYLiiM,       CoI.    5-deatatti«,    campa— - 

nulatus.        Cor.    infundibuliformi-rotau :    laciuti?=^  i 
supra  villosifi,  aequalibus,   Drupa  2*6pemTa.  JVii 
24ocuIare8. 

1,  Cinrreum.  South  America,     Shrub, 

2.  Caudnium.    Jamaica.    Shrub, 
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S.  Fillosum,    St  DomiAffo.    Skruh. 

4.  Subserratum,  Barren  plains  of  Hispaniol.  Shr, 

5.  Quadrangulare.     Martinique.     Shrub, 

6.  Melanocardium.     Jamaica*     Shrub. 

^7,  Peniandrum.    Porto  Rico.     Shrub.    (Vent. 
H.  Cels.) 

♦  8.  Pulverufenlnm.    South  America.  i^Penoon,) 

1201.  VoLKAMERiA.  Col,  5-iid.  Cor.  Itciniis  aecun- 
dts.     Drupa  2-8perma.     Nuces  2-loc. 

1.  AculeatcL.    Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.     Shrub- 
d.  Ugustrina.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 
S.  InermU.     India.     Shrub. 

4.  Capitaio.    Guinea.     Shrub, 

5.  Serrata.     India.     Shrub. 

6.  Scandens.    Ceylon*    Shrub. 

7.  Japomca.    Japan.     Shrub. 

8.  Kannpftri.    China  and  Japan.     Shrub. 

*  9.  Spinasa.     Peru.     ( Juss.  iliin.  Jlfflif.) 

•  10.  Tomeniosa.  7  Vent.  3fa^ 

•  11.  AngustifoUa.  Bourbon.  Shrub,  y  mats.  t.  84. 

•  12.  Pumila.    Cochinchina.     \  r^^^^^ 

•  IS.  Petasites.    Cochinchina.  j  -'-«''«'^- 

•  14,  Fragrans.    Java.     (Vent,  /rf;) 

1202.  Clehodendron.  Col.  5-fid/campan«  Cor, 
tubo  fiUformi ;  limbo  5-part.  secjuali.  Slam.  Ion- 
gisaima  intra  lacinias  maxime  hiantet.  Drupa  A^^ 
tpcnnaytince  l4oc. 

1.  Infortunatum*  *  9.  Hscasutir. 

2.  Fwiunahtm.  *  10.  Medium. 

S.  Calamiiasum.  *11.  AttemuUum. 

4.  PhhmMes.  *  12.  Fhribundum, 

5.  Squamatum.  *  IS.  Ovatwn. 

6.  Trichotomum.  *  14.  Cariaceum. 

7.  Diversifolium.  •  15.  Costatum. 

8.  Pankmatum. 

Sp.  1—9  from  India,  excepting  Sp.  6. -from  Japan. 
Sp.  10 — 15  are  shrubbj,  andfrom  New  Holland. 


Mr  Brown  includes  under  this  genus  Sp.  S  and  Class  XIV; 
20.  of  VoLKAMEttlA.  Didyiumia, 

1197.  DuRANTA.     CaL  5-fid.  supcrus.     Drupa  4-  ' 
sperma.     Nux  2-Ioc. 

1.  Plumieri.     South  America.    Shrub. 

2.  EUisia.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

S.  Mutisii.     South  America.     Shrub. 
•  4.  Dentaia.     Africa  ?     (  //er6.  of  Rich. ) 
'^5.  Triacantha.  Peru.  SArtiA.  (Juss.ilnn.  Affi^.) 


Sect. VI.     Calyxes  many^left. 

1187.  Hyobanche.     Co/.  7-phyll.    Cor.  ringens  la- 
bio- inferiore  nullo.     Caps.  2-loc.  poly  sperma. 
1.  Sanguinea.     Cape  of  Grood  liope. 
1212.  Lspidaoathib.     Cal.  polyphyll.  imbrjcatus. 
Cor.  bilabiata,  labio  superiore  minimai  inferiore  3- 
part.     CorjM.  21oc. 

1.  Cristaia.     India.     Shrub. 
1146.  Cymbaria.  CaiL  lO-dent.  Cop*.  cordata,2.1oc. 

I.  Daurica.     Mountains  of  Dauiia.     Peren. 
1*208.  Thunberoia.   Cal.  duplex  :  exterior  2.phyJl. 
interior  12-dent.     Cor.  campan.    Caps,  tpstrata  2- 
loc. 

I.  Capensis.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

*  2.  Fragrans.     Near  Samulcotah  India.    Shrub.. 

♦  S.  VoiubiUs.     India.     (Herb,  of  Juss. ) 

•  4?  Repens.     Near  Canton.     {Lourehv) 

Sect.  VII.     Flowers  with  many  Petals, 

1215..MELIANTHUB.     Cal.  5-phylL  foliolo  inferiore 
gibbol  •  Pet.  4  ;  nectario  infra  infima.  Caos.  4-loc» 

1.  Major.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Mmor.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
S.  Comosus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub 


NEV^r  GENERA. 


Order  I.    Gymnospermia. 


L  Wbstringia.  Cal.  semi  5-Bd.  5*gon.  Cor.  lab. 
sup.  planum,  2-fid.  inf.  S-part.  sequale.  •  Stam,  4, 
distantia:  duo  superiora  antheris  poUiniferis,  -dimi- 
diatis:  inferiora  antheris  2'part.  cassiS)  {Smith,  and 
Brown,  Prodr.  p.  501 . ) 

1.  Rosmarini/ormis.         5.-  Angustifolia, 

2.  Dampieri.  6.  Lottgi/biia. 

3.  Rigida.  7.  GMra. 

4.  Cmereoi  8.  RubUefolia. 

An  shrubby,  and  from  N.  Holl.  and  V.  Diero^  Isl. 
H.  MlCBOCORYS.  Ca/.  semi  5«fid.  Cor.  ringens, 
galea  abbreriata ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  latiore. 
Jitam.  4,  duo  sup.  inclusa>  antherarum  lobo  pollini- 
fero  glabro,  sterili  barbato:  inf.  antheris  2^part. 
cassis,  (/i/. /</.  p.  502.) 

1 .  Vtrgata.     New  Hollands     Shrub. 

2.  Barbata.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

5.  Purpurea.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

IIL  Hbmioenia.  Cal.  5-fid.  5-gon.  Car,  ringens ; 
ffdea  breriore ;  labii  inf.  lacinia  media  semibifida. 
otam.  4,  sub  •  galeam  ad«cendentia ;  omnium  An^ 
iherce-  lobo  altero  pollinifero;  altero  descendenti 
casso,  superiorum  barbato.  {Id.  Id.  p.  502.) 
1.  Purpurea..    New  South  Waka.    Skmb. 

IV..  HflMidHDHA.    CaL  compressusy  24abiatuS|  lab. 


sup.  indiviso,  inf.  semibifido.     Cor.  2-lab.  lab.  Mip.  New  6e^ 
piano,  bifido :    inf.  S-part.  lacinia  media  2-fiaa.  ^^^^ 
Stam.-4f  adscendentia,  antherarum  omnium  lobo 
:dtero  polliniferoi  altero  casso,  descendenti.     {Id. 
/d.p.502.) 

1.  Pungens.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

V.  Anibomeles;  CaL  tubulosus  10-striatus,  5-fid. 
Cor.  lab.  sup.  minus,  integrum :  inf.  S*fid.  lacinia 
media  2-loba.  Stam.  exserta,  adscendentia.  An* 
therce  breviorum  2-loc.  loculis  appositis :  longio" 
rum  dimidiatae  v.  dissimiles.   Sem.  levia.    {Id.  Id. 

p.  5030 

l\  Moschata.     New  Holland: 

2.  Inodora.     New  Holland. 
S.  Salvifolia.    New  Holland.' 

VI.  Leucas.  Cal.  tubulosus,  10*striatus,  8*10-dent. 
ore  sequali  y.  obliquo.  Cor.  ringens,  galea  conca« 
▼a»  integra,  barbata:  M.  inf.  S-fidum,  lacinia  me- 
dio jmajore.  AnUi.  didymae,  imberbes,  lobis  divari* 
catis.  Stis.  bilabiatum,  lacinia  superiore  brevis- 
sima!     {Id.  Id.i^.804f^. 

1.  Flaccida.     New.  Holland. 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  15— 21|  and  Sp.  23 
of  pHLoms,  pi  244. 

VII.  Chii^dia.    Cal.  2Jab.-2-Kract.  tubostriato  ;. 
lab.  sup.  integro»  intui  cosU  tnuMttm  \  ittf.  se- 
mibifim.    Cor.  mgfiit»  galea  brtvipit  iategra^  Ia« 
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'.  XXVT.  OttnisiA*  Cat  5-BJ.  subaqualw.  Cor,  in- 
**  fundib.  limbo  5-ii<lo»  subscqiiali,  obtuaa.  6V^r.  2- 
•^  lob.  Caps.  24oc*  2-valv.  valvts  medio  Beptileris. 
m .  ^f^^-  t^sta  laxa  anllifonni.  {Commers.  and  R« 
K  BrowTj,  Pro///-,  p.  +5B.) 
V       L  Intr^rifoUa,  Van  Ditmeii*a  Island,  (Brf?frii.J 

^L      3.  Cbt'ciwea*     San  Carbo  in  Chili,     (Cavan,) 
^m  ^  Sp.  1.  a  Sp.  2/*  says   Mr  Brown,  **  facie  diver- 
H       M,  ec  catyc^  itquali  profundiu^que  dirisQ*  nt^cnun 
H       corolU  breviore,  idcoque  for»aii  generis  diitiocti.'* 
m       Prodr,  p,  439, 

KXVIL  Maslb.  CaL  campan.  5-fid*  zqualta.  Cor, 
rlfigens,  labio  Miip,  24obo,  lateribua  ref!cxi9  ;  inf, 
S-fidu,  lohh  integTts>  bssi  btgibbosa.  SUg,  24amet- 

»  latum,  Cafj4.  inclufa,  2-Ioc.  2-valv,  valvis  integris, 
medio  septifcm.  [LoureirOf  and  R.  Brown,  Prodr, 
p*  4390 

1.  Rugastu,     Cochin  china.     (Lcwmro.) 

2,  PuTfufio^     Van  Die  men's  Uland,      (Brorvn,) 
MrBrowQthifikt,  that  LinderniaJaponica  belongs 

to  thtt  genus,  and  that  it  is  probably  the  same 
plant  as  Sp.  1. 

*IIL    UvBDALiA.       CaL    prismaticus,   5*dent. 

Cor*  ringens  ;  labio  sup,  2  lobo  ;  inf,  3  fido,  lacin. 

intermedia  pvum  dissimili,  baai  big^bbosa,    Anlhe- 

rarwm  lobis  diTaricati«.   6''/^.  complanatum.    Caps, 

I  indusa,  2-loc.  4^valf.  di^sepiniento  e  valvularum 

\  marginibus  iuAexis  tardius  solubilibus,  placentae  ceo- 

r  trail  insertii.    (R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  440*) 

1.  Linearu,     New  Holland. 
XXIX.  MoRiUNiA,      CaL  5'part.  aequalis.      Cor* 
n'ngens;  labio  mp,  2-lobo  ;  %tif,  3  lido,  lobis  Aub* 
squalibui,  obcordatis*     Slfint*   inclusa,     Anthera* 
^Tum  lobis  divaricatis,  muticia,   SHg.  24amellatum . 
Cemu  2-loc.  2'valv.  valvia  2-part.  dis»epimento  ex 
iufleicis  marginibus  valvularum,      (/rf,  p.  441.) 
^        1.  Glabra.     New  Holland. 
fc       2,  Puhescem.     New  Holland. 
^3CX.  Hehpestis.     Cal,  5-part.  insequalis,  follotls 
£  intcrionbus  minoribus  obtectii.     Cor,  tubulosa, 
•ubbilabiaia.    tS^am.  inclusa :  /InMf^ranim  lobis  di- 
Taricatis.     Siig,  eraarginatUTii.     Caps,  cajyce  (ut 
plurimiim  aucto)  iijclusaSloc.  2'VaU,  valvis  2-part. 
di«§epimcnto  parallclo,  libcro  j    placentis  adnatis, 
(Gd?rffffr,  and  R,  Brown.  Prodr,  p.  441-) 

1.  Fhribunda,     New  Holland. 

%r  Brown  tliiirks  that  Lmdernia  diaiUhera  belongs 

to  this  genus. 

I^^XL  LiMNOPHiLA.     Cat.  tubulosus,  5-fid.  sequa- 

^K.^    CV.  infundib.  limbo  5-fidoi  subxquali.    Stain, 

incluaa :   Aft/ft,  per  paria  cohxrentea.    Slig,  dilata- 

lum  obliquuiiJ*     Caps,  2-loc.  2-vaK.  valvis  2-part. 

tdiiscpimento  mar^ijubua  tardius  dchiscentibus  val- 
vulanim  inserto,  ^R.  Brown,  Prodr >  p.  4V2. ) 
1.  GraiifdtAdfi,     (  Kottonia  Indica  of  Willd) 
XX n.  Ai»£NOhMA«     Cai,  5-part.  lacin,  suprema 
majore.     Cor,  nugena,  lab*  sup,  indivisu,  irtjl  3-lo- 
bo.  equftlt.     Anth,  approximatis,    Slig>  dilataturo. 
^  Cop4,  o%ata»  rtjstrata,  2  p^^nlbihs ;   pTactnia:  sutu- 
■  na  adnatac.      (R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p,  4V2.) 
^^      1.  Ccentka.     New  Holland. 
JKXXIV.  ANTUOCERcifi,    Col  5-fid*    Cor,  campan, 
tubo  basi  coarctata,  staminitcra  ;  Umbo  5-part    a*- 
quaJi,     Siam,  incluaa,  cum  mdimento  5u,     Siig. 
capttato  e margin? turn.     Caps,  2-luc.  2-valv,  f  alvt- 
auD  fnarginibutt  iufiexisi  placenta!  paralleUe  iooertis. 
vm^  IV.  FABT  I. 


5c;».rettcuTata.  (LaitU.k  R.Brown,  Prodr,p,i[SA 

1,  Litiorea,     New  Holland.     S/(rttL    {Lfilnli\ 

2.  Vhcosa,     New  Holland.     Shrub*   {Brown.) 
XXXV,  DuBOTSiA,    Cal  2  lab,  brtfvis.    Cor,  mfun- 

dibuliformi-campan.limbu5-p:irt.subacquali,  Siam, 
imac  corollx  inserta^  mclusa,  rudimento  5i'-  Stig, 
capitate  emargmalum.  B(fC,  g-liC*  pulysperma, 
Sem.  subreniformia-  (R.  Brown,  Prodr,  o.  448,) 
1.  MtfOpoioidts,  New  South  Walea.  Shrub, 
XXXVL'  Tecoma,  Cal,  5  dent.  Cor,  subcampan, 
ore  5-lobo,  ♦Dsequali.  Siam,  K  fil.  5to  sterili,  ore- 
viore.  Caps,  disftcpmivrntum  coutrariuro.  {Juss, 
»nd  R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p,  47K) 

1  Au9lra^h,     New  Holland.     Shrub* 
XXXVII,  SrATHODEA.     Caf.,  spathaceiiK,  hJnc  fit- 

sus  inde  dental ua  v.  iriteger.  Cor.  sub*nfuii'libuiif- 
limbo  5'lubo,  parutn  inxquali.  S(am.  4,  fii.  5t(i 
tterlli,  Cupi.  siliquarFfjmus,  falcala,  pswudo-4-loc. 
DiMrpimcniurn  contranum*  -ubtrosum,  ( IVauvoiSf 
FL  D'Oivart^  and  R,  Drv>wii,  Prt/dr,  p.  471.) 
\.  HrtciophifUjh  New  Holland.    *S'Ar,  1  Brown, 

2  ?  AUemlolM.     New  Holland.    Shr,  y  Prodr, 

3,  Campamttata,  Equin.  Afjic3.l  Beauvois,  FL 

4.  Lmvtii,  Oware.  j  D^Oware, 

5,  fAmgifiora ,     ( Big  nonia  4qmt  h  a  cea  o  f  W  il  1  d , ) 

6.  iridka.      (BigtfO^fia  Indka  of  WiUd.) 
XXXVII  I.  Hvo'ujt^HiLA,     CaL  tubulofius,  semi  5- 

fid.  sequalis.  Cor,  nngens,  St  am*  4,  anllu-rifera, 
antherarum  locuUa  par:illehs,  miiticis.  Ot^arii  lo- 
culi  poly spe nil i.  Dis.^epimentum  adnatum.  Son, 
retinaculis  subtensa.     (  R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p.  479.) 

1.  Attguslfjhlia,     New  Holland. 

2.  Ringens,     {RueUia  ringens  of  Willd. ) 

XX XIX,  riTYRoDiA,  CaL  campan.  5* fid.  squalls. 
Cor,  infundib,  parum  irregularis  tu6,  unp,  semibi- 
tobo;  inj\  3-part.  aequali.  Statu,  4,  subdidyuama. 
Sti^,  2-Jid.  Drnpa  semibaccata  (apicc  exsucco) ; 
putamiue  4-loc,  4  spermo,  basi  perforatsi,  SeiK 
subalbuminosa,  (R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p,  513,) 
I,  Salvi/oiia.     New  Holland,     Sht^. 

XL,  Chloanthes,  C^L  camp.  5-Hd,  sequalts.  Con 
tubulosa,  ringens.  Faux  ampUata*  LaL  sup,  2-fid, 
inf.  3-part.  lobo  intermedro  fonjxiore.  Stam.  4,  ex- 
serta.  Stfg,  2-fid,  acutum.  Drupa  exsucca,  di- 
pyrena.  Ptf rente  5-loc.  locdis  lateralibua  I  spermis* 
to terme  d  lo  $te  rdi,  fa rcto.  (  R .  B ro wn ,  Pa  odr.  5  H . ) 

1,  Stoechadis,     New  iSouth  Wales     Sht^ub, 

2.  GlandiUoia,     New  South  Wales*     Shrtib, 
XLI.  Zafaxia.     Cai,  5  dem.  v.   maturitate  2  valv. 

Cvr,  subintundih.  2  lab.  labio  sap,  2-kbo,  tV/1  3- 
part,  aequah.  Per  warp,  tenu^,  e^at>fdum.  Sem,% 
^/orejcapitati.  (Jusi,  i^ud  R.  Brown,  PrOf/r,  p.  3 14*) 

1.  Noai flora,     {Veriicua  nod t flora  ol  Wil^jj 

2.  StocvhadifoUa,     (  k 'erbe  la  s toech .  o f  W  i  ild , ) 

3.  OJorata.     {  Verbena  ghbijhia  of  Wilid.) 

4.  Scaberrima,     {Jussieu*) 

5.  Lantenlata,     Carolina.     {Mich,  ii,  p*  15.^ 
XLIl*  PuoLiDtA.     CW.  profunde  5  hd.  frtictifer  nan 

mutaiua.      Cor,   infundib.   tubo  calyce   longiorc : 
Jauce  ampliata,  hinc  gibbosa  ;  Um^  brevi,  irregu- 
lar i  ;  lab.  sup,  2-lobo»  recur^'o;  if^f,  3'part.  sequali, 
patulo.     Stam.  4,  inclusa.     Antk,  barbats?.     Stifr„ 
capital um,  emarginatum-     Drupa  exsucca,   puu» 
miue  4'loc,  4-spermo^     (R,  Brown,  Prodr,  517*} 
I,  Scoparia,     New  Holland.     Shrub, 
XLIIL  STENOcniLLs*     Co/.  5-part.     C<>r,  ringens ; 
lab*  sup*  erectOT6emi-4-lido|  ittf,  iadiviso,  aogyetctf 
2  fe 
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Ctau  Xiy.      deflezo.     fyam.  exsertiu    (kar.  4-Ioc.  localis  1- 
Di<lynHmia.      gpermis.     Slig.  obtusum,  indivisum.     Dnipa  bac- 
cata,4-1oc.  i^nTi.soIitaria.  (R.Brown,PneHfr.p.517.) 
1.  aiaher.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
S.  Lcmgifolhis.    New  Holland.     Shrub. 
S.  Tomeniosus. '  New  Holland.     Shruh. 
XLIV.  Eremophila.     CdL  5-pait.  fnictifer  alicna- 
tus,  scariosus.     Cor.  -  -  -  ^ig.  indivisum. 
Drupa  exsucca,  4-loc.   4-spernui.      (R.  Brown, 
Protir.  p.  518.) 

1.  Oppofitifwia.     New  Holland.     Shrub, 

2.  Aiternijoiia.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 
XLV.  Aloysia.     Cat,  profunde  4-fid.     Cor.  tubu- 

lo3a»  4-loba.     Stig.  emarginatum.     Siam,  4^  per- 
fecta.     Sem.  2.     (Spicx  graciles.) 

J.  Ciiriodora.  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Chili.  (Ortega. 

S.  Firgata.  Groves  of  Pozuzo.  (j^*^  Per.  i.  20.  ^ 

X  L V I .  Pri V A.     CaL  ventricosus  seu  inflatus,  5-dent 

Cor.   tubo  cal.  paulo  lon?ior»  apice  contractus. 

Drupa  cal.  tecta.    Nucuub  S,   24oc.  dispermx. 

•    8tam.2A. 

1 .  Lappulacea,     (  Verbena  lappul.  of  Willd.) 

2.  Dmiiata.     (  Verbena  forsta/ei  of  Willd.) 
(  Fer^^na  Mer*c.  of  WiUd.) 

(  Tortula  aspera  of  Willd. ) 
uenos  Ayres.     (Juss.  An».  Mus. 


3.  Mexicana. 
4. 

5? !.«». 
Cah.  37.) 

XLVn.  Tamonba.     CaL  subcampan.  5>Bri8Utus. 
Cor.  tubulosay  2-lab.     Nux  4-loc.  camosa. 

1.  CunsBavica.     (Ghinia  spinoM  of  Willd.) 

2.  Mutica.    (Ghinia  mutica  of  Willd.) 
XLVni.  Stachytarprxta.    Flor.  in  spicse  cras- 

sae  foveolis  immersi,  squamis  tccti.  CaL  tubulosus 
4-dent.  Cor.  hypocraterif.  insequalisy  5-fida»  cur- 
▼a.  Stam.  4,  2-sterilia.  Sem.  2.  ( Verbena  spe- 
cies, Linn. ) 

1.  AnguttifoHa.    South  America. 

2.  In&oo.     South  America  and  India. 

3.  Aristaia.     South  America. 

4.  Jamaicensie.    Caribbee  Isles. 
Woods  of  Peru. 
West  Indies. 
Cayenne. 

10.  Priematica^ 

11.  Squamosa. 
South  America.— See    Vahl's 


5.  Dichotoma. 

6.  Marginaia. 

7.  Cafanensis, 

8.  Muiahilis. 

9.  Orubica. 
dp.  8—11    from 


HirtfiK.  PL  i.  p.  205. 
XLIX.  HosTAN a.   d/.  obsolete  2.hb.  4- dent.  Cor. 
subringens :  lacinia  intermedia  labii  inf.  ampla  emar- 
ginata.     Drupa  nuce  4-loc.  4-6perma. 

I.  Carulea.     (Comutia  punctata  of  Willd.) 
L.  GoMARA.    CaL  4-fid.    Cor.  irre^.  tubo  curvato, 
ad  medium  coarctato.  Nect.  cyathiformc,  membra- 
naceum.     SHg.  capitatum.     Cape.  2-loc.  2  valv. 
polysperma. 

1.  Bacemosa.    Groves  of  Peru.    (FL  Per,  162.) 
LI.  EsOoBEDiA.     Cai.  magnns,  urceolatus :    10-an- 

fularis.      Cor.  infundib.  tube  curtate  contorte, 
mbo  5-iidoy  patentissimo.     Caps.  2  loc.  2-valv. 
Sem.  intra  veaicuks. 

1.  ScabrifoUa.    Mts.  of  Peru.     (FL  Per,  159.) 

LII.  Orontiuv.      Cat.  5-phyll.      Cor.  ecalcarata 

basi  gibba :  labio  sup-.  2-iido  reflexo ;  inf.  8-iido, 

fauce  palato  clausa;     Cape,  basi  obliqua,  evalvis, 

apice  poris  S-dehiscens. 

I.  Califcinum.     Portugal.     (Brotero.) 
This  genus  contains  abo  Sp.  62—69  of  Antir- 
RHINUM;p.  253. 


LIII.  Nexesia.  CaL  5-{>art'  Cor.  edotfitat  pah- Ctt 
to  prominente.  Caps,  compreasay  truncata,  loogi.  ^ 
tudinaliter  medio  dehiscens,  2-loc.  2-valv.  ■  jni.^ 
numeroaa,  linearia.  ■  (Fd.  opposha. ) 

l.Fcefens.    Cape  of  G.  Hope.     (VeBt.JIMb.) 

2.  Linearis.     {Herb,  of  Juss.) 

3.  Longicome.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  459  46^  of  Axnt- 

RHINUM. 

LIV.  Calttriplex.  Cal.  triplex :  inteimedhis  S- 
part.  latior.  Cor.  irregularis,  limbo  4-fido,  hdniis 
2  super,  latioribus.  Stig.  capitatum,  emarginatum. 
Caps.  2-loc.  2-valv.  valvuus  2-fid.  Sem.  plun, 
sulcata,  transversim  striata. 

1.  Obooata.     Peru.     (FL  Per.  164.) 
LV.  SciZANTHUS.  Cor.  irregularis :  lab.  ny.  5-iido: 
iftf.  S-part.     Fil.  2  sterilia.     Cong.  S-loc. 
l.Pifinatus.     Chili.     (FLPer.) 
LVI.  ViRot7LARiA.    CaL  campaii.  5-dmt«  Car.  sub- 
campan. recurva :  fauce  ventricosa*  gibba.     S^, 
2-fia.  lacinia  sup.  alteram  semivaginaiite.    Caps,  % 
loc.  2-valv.  polysperma. 

1 .  Lanceobata.    Hills  of  Peru.  \  FL  Par.  SusL 
9.Bew>iuta.    Hills  of  Pern.    J      161. 
LVII.  DicERos.     Ca^  5-part.     dr.  subvqualisi- 
fida :  lacinia  1  majore.     Antk.  eoonexie,  2-pBt.  di- 
varicatz.     Caps,  2-loc.  2-valv. 

1 .  Long^obus.    I  Achimenes  semmoides  of  WiL) 

2.  Cocfitnchinensu.    Cochincbimu    (Loareiro.) 
LXVIII.  PiCRiA.     Cal.  4;phylL  dedduus :  folioL 

altemis  linearibus  brevioribus.    Cor.  tubulosa,  m^ 

gens  :  tubo  in  medio  conStrioto  $  labw  sup^  qitfba- 

Uto*    Bac.  2-loc. 

I.  FeUterra.    Cochtnchina,  China.    {Lourem) 
LIX.  Teedia.     CaL  5-part.     Cor.  hypocraterif.  5- 

fida,  obtusa.   StjfL  brevis,  persistcns.    Bac.  2Joc.     ' 

pc^ysperma. 

1.  Lueida.     ( Capraria  iueiia  of  Willd.)        y    .. 
LX.  MoNiERA.    Cat.  2.bract.    Cor.  aubcqualis,  > 

fida.     Caps,  di^sepimento  valvia  pafallelo.    Simk 

lertilia.     (Plants  ut  plurimum  repentea.     jMmt. 

axillares,  l-flon.) 

1.  Botundifblia.     Illinoia. 

2.  AmpUxtcamUs.    Carolina. 
S.  CuneifbUa.    Carolina. 

4.  Africana.    Africa.   1 

5.  Pedunculosa.    Java.  J 

6.  Broumei.     (Gratioia  monHieria  of  Willd.) 
LXI.  Salpiglosskv.     CaL  5-an^ul.  5-fid.     Cor.  in- 
fundib.   Rudiment,  iilam.  5-ti  mter  atam.  langiors. 
"StyL  lingulatus,  utrinque  denticulo  notatus.     Stig. 
truncatum.     Caps.  2-loc.  2.valv. 

\.  Sinuata.  Conception  in ChiU.  (F/.  1^.163.) 
LXII.  TidPiNNARiA.  CaL  cyathiibraiiffy  5-creia- 
tus.  Cor.  subcampan.  patens,  5-fida :  laciniis  ovatis, 
undolatiS)  villoiis  \  tumma  ma)orr.  Stig.  aeutom, 
S-iid.  Bac.  camosa»  1-loc.  polysperma.  Scat, 
oblonpa,  compressa. 

1.  Coddnchiaensis.  Cochincyoa.  (Loir.) 
LXIII.  MiTHARiA.  CaL  duplex:  eKterior  imtrz- 
formis»  inxqualiter  iissus;  interior  S-^psnt.  Cor, 
tubuloso-vcutricosa,  24ab:  lab.  sup*  S^fidum;  m/^ 
S-fid.  Stam.  ex5erta.  Bac.  succslctica,  l^loc.  Sm. 
numerosa,  nidulantia. 

1.  Coccinea.     St  Carios.     (CaOmn.} 
LXIV.  Mendozia.     CaL  2-phyU.  latus.     Cor.  im- 
gularis,  tubo^boi  fauce  coirctitow  Ned,  Aipkz, 
annulare.     Drupa  1-sperma. 


^1 
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1.  ji$pera,    Omyes  of  Pcni.  1  FL  Per. 

2.  JUcrmosa,   Groves  of  Peru.  Skr.y  S(/sL\5S. 
LXV.  MccARDONiA*     CaL  7-phy\L     Cor.  irregu la- 

n»  *.  tubo  ventricofto,  lab.  $up,  2-fidot  inf.  depart. 
Sttfi,  apice  compveuna*  incurvus.  Caps^  l*loc. 
2-valv,     RecepL  tere«, 

1,  Omia.  Peru.  [Fl  Ptn  Sjfsi.  164.) 
«XVi.  DatvARiA.  Co/.  5-part.  5-bract-  imbnca- 
tus.  {!!W.  labiatji ;  tubo  coarctato  brevt,  squamu- 
Ht  dau&o^  supra  dentictilato^  infra  deBinenie  in  la- 
bium uoicum  maximum  aubtnlobum^  ^^^*  simplex. 
Caps,  ovaia:  tocul.  l-f-tpenriT?.   {Jusneu*) 

1.  IlkifoUa,  N.  HolL  and  East  iDdict^.  Shmh. 
2^  Ehracteala,  New  Holland  and  East  Itidjes, 
Thcwr  two  species  are  given  by  WtUdcnow  and 
Brown  under  Acanthus,  **  Inter  acanthum  et 
Dilivariam,''  says  Mr  Brown,  **  vix  ullam  dif^ 
ferentiam  in  fructification  13  partibus  video,  nee 


inaignem  in  baUtu,  quo  autent  et  fnflorescentia  <^«««  XIV* 

Blepbaris  valde  divert  est."  Prodr.  p,  ^W,  A>id|m«i»p. 
LXVll.  Bi.£PUARt>.  CaL  duplex,  int.  i-fid*  bciniis  ""^'  ^'^' 
2  multo  majoribub  ;  est.  4-phyU,  ciUatui,  3-bract, 
bract cii  mtnonbui  ciUatts*  Cor*  labiata^  tubo  co* 
arctato  squamulis  clauso  ;  Isibfo  iup,  denticuUto, 
infn  .inaximo,  sub-S-lobo.  SU^,  simplex.  Cap** 
ovata,  locubs  1  *!2-Hperiitij.     (Jassiai,) 

J.  Calamint  kit  folia,  \   em    l     r  1 

2.  Lmeanfotii    Senegal,  j  ^'^*-  "^  "'""• 
This  genus  contains  also  S^,  ^..14  of  AcANTHUft, 

p.  248. 
LXvXIl.  FtiELYP.SA«     CM*  &-fid.  aut  5  part.  Cor, 
nngena,  in^ata,  5  iuba  :  lubis  rotundatts  subsequa- 
libus.    Anth.  viliis  iolcltexus  viUosx*    Ca^is.  ovata, 
compres^a,  2-loc,  i^olysperma* 
Thia  genus  contains  Sp.  14,  15,  V%  and  perhaps 

some  other  species  of  OrobanciiEi  p*  247« 


REMAHKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIDYNAMIA. 


Under  this  class  Persoon  ranks  the  genera  Zi zi- 
[rifOitA*  VsnBENA,  and  Cyrtandra,  which,  after 
^Willdenow,  we  have  given  under  the  class  Dianpra. 

The  following  plants  being  didynamous,  might  be 
cpected  in  this  classy  but  they  belong  to  natural  ge- 
IjDerat  Uie  epecies  of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated, 

'  which  fall  under  other  classes. 


Gtmk9«permia. 

Several  species  of  Verbena*  Monarda  didt^ma,  Roa* 
mannus,  Coirtnsonia*  Lycopus*  Amethyiteai  wKick 
have  two  abortive  stamina. 


Buddleia 
cies  of  Jtisticia, 


AlCGlOgPRRIilA. 

Scoparia*     Schwctikfeldia. 

Elytraria*     San  cbezia* 


Some  spe* 


CLASS  XV.     TETRADYNAMIA, 


SlLICULOSiB. 

kSect.  L     Stticula  mitres  not  notched  cU  ihc  Jpex. 

11^.    Drab  A.      Silmtla    Integra,  ovali*ob1onga, 
falv^F  p Ian iusc tills  dissepimento  paraUelis,     $t^L  0, 

1.  Jizoiikji,    Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Bayreuth.     Peretu 

2,  Pigfda.     Armenia.     Peren, 

S,  Cuiarts^     Mountains  of  Barcelona.     Peren* 

4.  Alpina.  Mts-  in  the  N,  of  Europe,     Pertn, 

5.  fnspiila.    Cappadocia.     Peren. 
'6.  Vcrna.     England  and  N.  America.     Ann* 
'7*  Caroliniana,     Carolina.     Ann, 

"S.  Shalu^  Lapland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and" 

Mount  Cenis.     Peren* 
9-  SUltaki,    Mountains  of  Austria,  Switzerbnd, 

France,  and  Scotland.     Peren, 
10.  Andrnsacca,    Muuntains  of  CamioU,  Croatia, 

aiK]  Can n thia*     Pcrtn, 
U.  Pjrenaka,     Pyrenees  and  on  the  mountains 

01  Swttzrrland,  Italy,  and  Austna-     Peren* 
J  2.  MuralLf,    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann, 
IS.  Nemwalis,     Groves  of  Sweden,  Russia,  and 

Japan.     Af^n*    Bkm, 

14.  f/iria,     England  and  Lapland. 

15.  Ir^cmia,  England  and  other  pts*  of  Eur.  Bien* 

16.  Magflhn^ta^     Straits  of  M::gellan. 
^17*Ilirmfa.     Sibena.     (Per^oon.) 

•  I  a  Fv.  /.w/riKf.  Carinthia.  (Vebt  3/flfl.Bo^,613.) 
^  19   ^^ra^is.     New  Englind      (Mith.  li/  28.) 

•  Su>  CAmiorU.    (Ehr.  Btkr.  m.  p.  11^5.) 


1234,  Lunaria,  Silic,  tntegra,  elliptica,  compresao-  q\^^^  xV. 
plana  pedicellata ;  valvis  dibsepimento  sequahbus  Tetradyua^ 
paratleUs,  planis.     CaL  folioUs  saccatis*  niia. 

1.  Rediviva,    N.  of  Europe  and  Germany*    Per,   "-^V"*^ 

2.  Annua,     Germany  and  Sweden.     Ann^ 

•  3,  Suffrutkosa.    In  the  East.    (Vent.  //,  CeU.) 
•4.  Ptnnata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.l  Thunb. 

*  5.  Diffusa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  >  Prodr, 
•(>-  EtOH^aia,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  J  p.  107. 

Persoon  thinks  that  Sp.  4 — 6  may  bclung  to  some 
other  genus,  or  may  form  a  netv  one* 
^1224.  SuBLLARiA,  Silic,  mtegra,  ovata;  valvis  ova* 
tia,  concavis  dissepimento   contranis,     Stylis  iili- 
cula  brevior. 

1.  Atiuaiica,      Britain  and  other  parts  of   the 

north  ut  Europe,     Ann, 
%  Alpina,     Mountains  of  Carniola.     Peren* 
1216.  MvAiiRUM.     Silk,  stylo  conico  tcrminatai  lo* 
culo  6ub*  1 -spermo. 

1.  Perenne,     Germany.     Peren, 
%  OritT'lale,     In  the  East.     Ann. 

3.  Hugosnm,     South  of  Europe.    Ann, 

4.  HiSjya'  icum.     Spam.     Bien. 

5.  Perjoiiatum,     Amon^  the  stundiog  com  in 
France  aiid  Switzerland,     ^nri. 

6.  Chhra^oUum,    in  the  E^>c.    Shrub, 

7.  Saikuirt,     Among  Unt  m  Europe,     Ann* 

B,  Dtniaium,  Standing  com  n*  thtS*  of  Eyr.  An^ 
9.  AuUraatm,    Bogs  and ditchts ot  Austria  and 
Hui^urv,     Peren, 

10.  PaffWumum.     Europe.     Ann. 

11,  6raal4^.  iviouotains  ot  Swiuerland,  Caiaiol% 


BOTANY. 


L^S&tf  XV.  and  Montpeflwr. 

Under  ihiii  genua  Persoon  incliidei  only  Sp,  1 — 5, 
and]  2. 
t  lS2*i.     Vella,      *5r7ic.  dissepimento  vmlvulis  duplo 
majure,  cxtu»  ovato. 

1.  if «»«/!.     England  and  Spain.     Ann,^ 

2.  P^endo^c^iUus.  Near  Aranjuez  in  Spain.  Shr^ 
*S^Axpera,    Spain.     {Herb,  o(  Jubs.) 

1219.  Cakile.  Silic,  lanceolata  sub-^l'-gona  medio 
utrinque  dente  instnicta  blarticulata,  ad  articuloa 
eecedens,  articulis  Kspermis  evalvibua, 

1*  Mariiimu,     Shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America*     Ann. 

2.  Egt/ptiaca,     Shores  of  Italy,   Barbaryi  and 
Egypt.     Ann, 

1218.  Ptgionu^m.    Silic,  transversalis  utrinque  ros- 
trata  evalvis  l-sperma.     San,  arillatum  ! 
J    Cornuium.    Deserts  of  the  Calmucks. 
J  1217*  BuNiAS.    Siiiada  subtetracdra  cvalvis  2  seu 
4  locularis  rugosa. 

1.  Spinosa.     In  the  East.     Ann. 
2*  Emcago^     Montpellier.     Ann. 

5.  Aipera*     At  the  Douro  in  Fortugal.     Ann. 
4-.  OrieniiiUji,     Russia.     Peren, 
B,  Cochlearioides,     France,  Italy,  Hungary,  and 

Sclavonia.     Ann. 

6.  Tatarica,     Hills  of  Siberia.     Ann, 
7-  Suriaca.     Austria,    Hunga?^',   the   Bannat, 

Siocria,  Syria,  and  Sumatra,     Ann* 

8.  Myagroides,     Siberia,     Ann, 

9.  Egtfptiaca*     E^-pt.     Amu 
10*  Balmrica.     Balearic  Isles,     Amu 
1 1 .  Ptosfrnta.  Sands  of  Caffa  in  the  N.  of  Africa. 

•12.  Cakile,     Britafn.    Ann,     {SmU/u) 
J  1220.  CuAMBE.    FtL  4  longiora  apice  biftirca  :  al- 
ter© antherifero.     Sil.  globosa,  Ispcrma  evalvii, 
I,  Maritima,  Engl,  and  the  N.  of  Europe.    Per. 
%  Tatarkn.    Hungary,  Moravia,  Siberia.  Pi-i\ 

3.  Orient  alts.     In  the  East.     Pcrat. 

4.  Jliipanica.     Spain.     Ann, 
.5.  Pntifbrmis,    Mount  Atlas  near  Tlcmscn. 
6.  Finfotmis.  Champion  river  in  Patagonia.  Per. 
*7,  Frnikosa,     Rocks  of  Madeira,     Shrub. 
8.  Sirigosa*     Canary'  Isles,     Shrtib, 

Sect,  II.     Siltcula  notched  at  the  Apex, 

X  1229*  1 0 Ellis.  Cor.  irregularis  :  pet.  2  exteriori- 
bus  majoribus.     Sdic,  polvsperma,  emarginata. 

1 .  Sempet'/lorcnjf.     Sicily  and  Persia,     S/tntb. 

2.  Cnppadoaca.     Cappadocia.     Shrub, 
3»  Stmpertnrens .     Ca n dia  a nd  I tal  y .     Shrub, 
4.  Gibrahurica.     Gibraltar.     ShruL 

3.  Saxaiifis.     Italy  and  France,     Shjuh. 

6-  Vermtcvlut(h>     Mis*  of  Eastern  Tauria.    Per. 

7-  Rotundifolia..     Switz.  Bavaria,  Italy.     Pen 

8.  C^parfotia,     Cariclhia.     Peren. 

9.  Carnoaa,  Pyrenees.     Peren . 

10.  CiUata.     Regions  of  Caucasus.    Ann.   BIcn. 

11.  Parvifiora.     In  the  East, 
\^,  Nana.     Mts.  of  Piedmont*     Amu 

13.  Vmbdlaia,     Tuscany,  Spain,  Candia,     Ann. 

14.  Amara.    Engl  Switzerland,  Gerraaoj,  Ann. 

15.  Lini folia,    bpain,  Portugal,  MontpeL  Bkn, 

16.  Odorata,     South  of  France.     Ann. 

17.  NudkauUs.  Engl.andolherpts.  of  Eur.  Ann. 

18.  Pinnata.  Shores  of  the  S.  of  Europe.     Ann, 
♦  1 9,  ConiractQ.    Spain.     (  Herb,  of  Jttas. ) 


*20,  Opfjosifj/olia,  Syria,     {Labithrd.) 
*21,  Jttlcnnedta,  Near  Rouen.  (Gaemsc&t* 
SifC.PhiL) 

•  22?  Crenata.     Spain.     (A  variety  of  21  I) 
X  1230.  Ai^YssuM.  Fit  qusedam  introrsum  deDticu! 

notata.     Silic.  e  margin  a  ta. 

1.  S/mwsitm.     Cliffs  of  Spain  and  Frviec..  Si 

2.  Mar  it  imam.     Shores  of  France,  Spain, 
tlie  north  of  Africa,     ShruL.    Peren. 

3.  HalimifoUnnu     Dry  parts  of  the  Soutb 
Europe.     Shrub. 

4.  TenuifoHum,     Siberia. 

5.  Saxatile,     Candia»     Shrub. 

6.  Lunarioidfs,  Islands  of  Sienosa,  Philocaadi 
and  Nannphio.     Shrub. 

7.  Argenicnm.    Mts,  of  Piedmont.     Shrub. 
B.  Alpestre.  Mountains  of  France,  Italy^  Swit* 

zerland,  and  Hungary.     Shrub, 
9.  Serpt^llijhliunu  TIemsen  and  Armenia,     Skr, 
10.  AilanticHvi.     TIemsen  and  Candia.     Shrub. 
IJ.  Oriaitale,     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

12.  Hifperboreum.     North  America. 

13.  Incanum.     Sandy  parts  of  the  North  of  Eu 
rope.     Peren,    Bietu 

14.  Minimum.     Spain  and  Siberia^    Ann* 

15.  Strict mn,     Armenia. 

16.  Calycinnm,  Austria,  France,  Gernutfiy.  Ani^^ 

17.  Sibiricnm.     Siberia. 

18.  Spathulatum.     Altaian  Mountains.     Peren  .^ 

19.  Montanum,     Dry  parts  of  Switzerland  aim^ 
Germany.     Perm. 

20.  Tort uosnm.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Petr  mm* 

21.  OtmpeMre.  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  ^.w. 

22.  Limjhliunu     Mt.  Taurus  and  Armenia*  iCjv.    . 

23.  Cltfpeatnm.    South  of  Europe,  Lebanon,  Midr'^ 
Taurus.     Ann. 

24.  Chdranthijblium.     In  the  East. 

25.  Sinnaitim.    Spain,  at  road,  sides.    Ann* 
26\  Creiicnm.     Spain  and  Candia*     Shrub. 
27.  Genmnense.  Bayreuth  and  Carinthia.    Peten. 
2S,  Das^carpium.  At  the  R.  Wolga  and  KantiB. 
29.  Utfictifalanu     In  the  East.     Peren, 
:iO.  Vesica ri a.     In  the  East,     Percn. 
31,  Deltoidcum.     In  the  East,     Shrub. 

•  32.  Mittabiie.  In  the  East.     ( fe/i/.  1/.  Ork) 
*33.  Kdentultim.  Hungary.    [PL  Huns,  95.) 

•  S^.  Sativum,     Britain.     Ann.     {Smith.) 
123  L  CLVrEOLA,  ^SV/*c.  emarginata,  orbiculata,  com* 

presso-plrina,  decidua,  2  partio.  l-loc.  l^sperma. 

1.  Jonthiapsi.    Italy  and  Narbpnue.     Afau 
•2.  Laniocarpn,     In  the  East, 
1232.  Peltaria.    Silic,  intcgra,  suborbicubtat  com- 
press©-plana,  noQ  dehiscens,  1  seu  3  spenna. 

1 .  AUiacea.  Mts.  between  istria  and  Croatia,  Per. 

2.  Gnrcini*     Persia.  I 
^.  Capensut,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  « 

t  1228,    CocHLEAHiA.     SiUc.  emarginaU,  mrgida 
scabra  :  valvulia  gibbis,  obtusis. 

1.  Officinalis  A    England  and  other  parts  of  Eu* 
rope*     Ann*     Bien. 

2.  jSanica.   Denmark  and  Sweden.  Ann.  BieiL  * 

3.  Anglka,     Shores  of  England.     Bien. 

4.  GrocnUtndica.  Iceland,  Jutland,  Greenl.  /faii«^ 

5.  Sibirica,     Siberia. 

6.  Acaulis.     Morocco  and  Portugal,     Ptrtiu 

7.  Coronapus.     Europe,     Ann. 
d.  Armoracia.   Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Pe^ 
9.  Macroearpa.   Wet  meadows  of  Europe.  P<r— 
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tTS.  GlmttfoJlif,    T^ieHsai  Raliaton.    Bien. 
II.  TJrnU.    Austria,  France,  and  Itnly,     Per^ 
•  I  nen^rh*     Near  Lwbon.   ( Brotero. ) 

1'—   .  '^«i»^f,  iSTf/Zr.  emargini4ta, cordata,  poljr- 

fpCTfTii  cannatis,  ditftepimento  contrariis. 

I,  I\.f,^,^^.i.t,L     Austria,  P»^r»ia,  Syria,     Ann* 
5,  Vcricnrtitm*     Mc^dia.     Arm* 
S.  Kttdknuir,   Monlpellicr,  Spain,  Algierfl.   An. 

4.  Prjctttnbcm,  Spam,  and  at  Mt.  Caucasus.  An, 

5.  Atpinum^     Mountains  of  Schnecberg,  Saltz- 
barg,  Tyrol,  Swttz,  and  Mt,  Baldo,     Prrtft, 

6.  Ciilycinum.    Altaian  mts.  of  Siberia,     Per. 
?•  Pffrctttm      England,  Ochnd,  Austria.   Ann. 
B,  C/frdafhiurx,     Clayey  parts  of  Spain.     Bien. 
9.  Siffno^m.  In  the  East,  An.  10,  Saiivmn,  An, 

Li/rattttrt.      In  tlie  East.      j^nw. 
Cr(t^.^f*fltnm.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Pen 
I  England  and  France.     Peren, 

A  lie.     Siberia.     Peren. 

(  n.  Shady  mountains  of  Algtert, 

(f>  New  Zealand.     Ann, 

Pt-i  itlium.     Island  of  Tcaulea.     Ann, 
Suhulalnm.     Spain.     Pvren* 

19.  Graminijoimm,     Soath  of  Europe*     Percn^ 

20.  Apflaium.    Siberia,     Ann* 

2 1 .  Sifffhith  Of  urn .     Spain.     $h  mhk 
92,  DiJmnum.     England.     Ann, 
95.  Rmerale.  E  n -(L  and  othcrpts.  of  Europe.  An, 

24.  Virginkum^     Virginia  and  Jamaica.     Ann, 

25.  Dimricatitm^    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    SkruL 

26.  Iheru,     Germ.  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Ptrcn. 

27.  PoUichiif  or  Incisum.     Germany.     Ann^ 
48,  Bonarieuse.     Buenos  Ayrei.     Ann* 
29.  Chnlepm^i^.     In  the  East. 

•  SO.  iSVy/o^  ifm.     France,     ( Persoon, ) 

^  SI .  Capense,  •  34.  Linoidcs. 

•  32.  Pinnatum.  *  35.  Flexuosmm 

•  S3.  Biptnuatum.  •SG.  Ai-cuaium. 

•  S7,  Ferrucosmn,  In  tbc  East.    (£wc.  2?a^.  v,  4T.) 
Sp.  31—35,  from  the  Cape-    See  Thunb,  Prorfr. 

^527.  Thl.%Spi.    Silic,  emarginata,  obconJata,  poly- 
sperma ;  valvulis  naYicularibus,marginatO'Carinatii. 

^l.  Pere^rinttm,    Hills  of  Carniola. 
2.  Arabia! nu    Arabia  and  Cappadocia.     Ann* 
3,  Arvetise.  Engl,  and otherpts.of Europe-  Amu 
4-  Ailiacrum,     South  of  Europe.     Amu 
5-  PM^chine,    Barbary  near  Mayane.    Ann* 
S.  Saxatik.    Italy,  France,  and  Austria.    Ann. 
7*  Hirlum.  England,  Italy,  and  France.     Bien. 
.  S.  Campfstre,  En^l.  andotherpts.ofEur.  Bien. 
19-  Mofitanum.    Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
^      Montpellier,    Pcren, 
10.  Alpinum.    Austria  and  mts.  of  Switz.  Peren. 
11,  PerfoUaium.  England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.    Bien, 
12.  Aipesire*    Engl.  Austria,  Switzerland.    Ann. 
13.  Buna  pattoris*    England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,     Ann. 
14.  Ceralocarpon.    Siberia.  Ann. 

•  15.  HeteroiihyUum*     Pyrenees,     {Ft.  FrancA 

•  16.  Magelianicum,     Straits  of  Magellan*  (Herb, 

of  Juss.) 
See  the  new  genus  PsYcHlNE. 
X  1221,  I&ATis.    i^iWc.  obcordata  S.partib,  l-sperma, 
iralvulis  carinatis  dissepimento  fenestrato. 

1,  Tinctoria,     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  ^i>». 

2.  LusUanica.    Spain  and  in  the  East.     Am* 
S.  Armena,    Armenia. 


4.  Alpina.  DaupTiby.     Peren, 

•  5.  D*nf(ita,    Syria.     ( Herb,  of  DccandoUe. ) 

•  6?  Hirmia.    France.     ( Villars,  i>f/y*. ) 
1233,  BtsctJTKLLA.     Sfiic,  compressO'plar*^t  rotun 

data,  supra  infraque  bttoba*  Cal,  foliola  babt  gibba* 
1,  Auriculata>     Italy,  Provence.     Ann* 
2,^imla,     Italy.     Ann. 

3.  L^ rota,     Spain,  North  of  Africa*     Ann, 

4.  Haphttnifoha,     Sicily,  N.  of  Africa*     Ann* 

5.  CwonofHjblia,     Spain  and  Italy.     Ann, 

6*  LtEvigaia,    Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Germany.     Prrrn, 

7.  Subispa^htiain.    Mountains  of  Italy.     Peren* 

8.  Mvntana.     High  mts.  of  Valentia.     Peren, 

9.  Sempe*  mrens.    In  the  East  and  Spain*    Shr. 
10.  Peruviana.     Peni,     Shrub. 

^  II.  Saiatiiis,     France,  Switz,  Germ.    {FiUnn,} 

122S.  Anastatica,      Silic.   retusa,  margme  coro- 

nata  valvulis  dissepimento  dwplo  longioribus,  SiifL 

intermedio  mucronato,  obliquo,  loculis  2-spermiB. 

1.  Hierochuntica.  Palestine,  Barbary,  Cairo.  An.. 

SiLIQUOSA* 

Sect.  I.    Calyx  shut  by  Leafds  dosing  lengthwise. 

t  1247-  Rapwascs.      Cal,  clausus.    Siliqua  torosa, 

subarticuUta,  t<fres,    GUmd.  mellifenc2intt^r  ^am» 

brtiviora  rt  pist,  totidem  inter  stam,  longiora  etcaU 

1.  SatfVfts,  Chiiia.  Annt  Bien,    2.  Caudaius*  An* 

3.  Ilfiphaniitrtinn     England  and  other  parts  of 

Europe.     Ann^ 
4w  Sibiricus,     Siberia.     Ann. 
5.  Tenellus,     Deserts  of  the  Caspian.     Ann. 

0.  Arcnaius*    Ann.     7*  Lanceolatus.   Antilles.. 
8.  Piloius.    Guinea* 

•9.  Recurvalits,     Egypt.  1 

•  10.  Tnrgidm,    Egypt.       W/e/^.  of  Juasieu. 

•  H.  Peirocarpus.    Egypt,  j 

•  l^.  Cheiranihi/oLus.    Spain.     {Wild.  Fi.  Be roL} 
X  12:^9.  EavsiitiLM.     Sitiq.  columnaris,  exacts  te- 

traedra.     CaL  clausus. 

1 .  Officinale.  Engl,  and  other  pts*  of  Eur-  Ann, 

2.  Barbarea.  End.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur*    Per*, 

3.  Precox.     England  and  France.     Bien* 

4*  AUiaria.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe,  Per, 

5.  Repandum.     Spain,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Thuringia.     Ann, 

6.  ChetranthrAdes,    Engknd  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.    Ann. 

7.  Ilieraci/clium.  Germ.  S wed.  Denmark.  Bien. 

8.  Odaraium.     Austria  and  Hungary.     Bien. 

9.  Virgaium.     Portugal  and  Switzerland.  Bien. 

10.  Dijfusum.     Austria,  Swiuerland,  Italy,  and 
Hungary.     Bien. 

11.  AnguMifvlitmi,  Sandy  part 8  of  Hungary.  Ann. 

12.  Ju/tcenm,  Meadows  of  Hungary.   Ann.  Bien* 

13.  Bicorfie.     The  Canaries.     Ann, 

14.  Quadricome.     Siberia.     Ann. 

•  15.  Grandijlorum.     Algiers.     {DeJtfont,} 

•  16.  Palicns.     Switzerland, 

Under  this  genus  Persoon  ranks  Sp.  Ij  2, 3,  and  33, 

of  ClIElRANTHliS. 

J  1240.  CnEiRANTH0s,  Germen  utrinque  denticulo 
glandubto.  Cal.  clausus:  foliolis  duobos  basi  gib- 
Djs,     Semina  plana, 

1.  ErystmoideA.     Germany,  Switzerland,  Hun* 

gary,  and  Spain.     Bien. 
%  Heheticus*     Switaerlaod  and  Italy*    Bi$n^. 
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5.  Alpiuui.    Lapland  and  Siberia. 

4*  Lariccolatus*     Tauna. 
5»  Chciri*    England,  Swritzerland,  Fraacei  and 
Spain,     Bien,     Peren,     Shrub* 

6.  Fruticuhsits^    England  and  Spain,     Shrui, 

7.  Callmus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope-     Pertft, 

8.  Stritlus,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Peren* 

9.  Tenuifoims.    Madeira.     Shrubs 
10-  MuJaUtHA,     Madeira r     Shrub. 

11.  Apricus      Siberia.     Pcren, 

12.  ChiuA\    Cbio,  Russia,     .^fwi. 

13*  Mantimus  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^w. 
14-.  Pm'N/hrtM,    Moroccos    Ash. 

15.  Salfnm*     Siberia  and  Tartary.     Shjub. 

16.  BicuJipidatus.     Armenia. 

17.  Incanus.      Spain.     Pcrc«.     iSAn*6. 

18.  Fenr^truHE.     Bten. 

19.  Annutig,     South  of  Europe*     ^itfi. 

t20.  LiUon*tfj<,  Sborea  of  the  Mediterranean*  iln»* 

21.  r^     '    !     ficaius.     Siberia. 

22.  /  ^'JfWf.     North  of  Persia. 

23.  Tristis.     Spain,  Italy,  Motitpellier,     Shnih* 

24.  Triiobus.    Spain  aud  the  Hierea  Isles-    Ann. 

25.  Pukhdlns.     Cappadocia,     Perm. 

26.  Phmaltfi<h(S.     Siberia. 

27.  Trimapidatus.     Sea  coasts  of  Italy.     Ann. 

28.  Tommtoms.     At  the  Caspian  Sia,     i?*<?w 

29.  Odoratmimtts,  Tauria  and  Persia.   Shr. 

30.  Sintiaius    England,  Spain,  Monlpclher,  Ann. 

31.  Tarajcacifolius.     Siberia  near  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  in  inundated  parts. 

32.  Cuspidatus.     At  the  Caspian  Sea.     Bim, 
^3.  Quad  ran  gidus.     Siberia,     Pcrtn. 
1  S4.  Farseiia*  Egypt>  Barbary,  and  Arabia.  Shr. 


^SB*  Biihi/nicitA'. 

•  36.  Carnosm. 

•  37.  LinearU. 

•  38.  Gramincus. 

•  41.  Fruiescens. 
*42.  Longijoltus^ 


Asia  Minor.     {f/cr6.  of  Jusi.  J 
♦  39.  Elongnlus. 
•40.  Toruhsui. 


Trneriffe.    I  Vent.  M^/w, 
Teiieriffe.J    p.  83. 

*  43,  Semper  ft orens     Morocco.     Shrub. 

*  44.  Lhujolins.     Spain.     Peren. 

%  1242.  Hespi^ris,  Pf/.  oblique  flexa.  GImid.  in- 
tra at  am,  breviora,  SUiiput  stricia.  SHg,  basi  bi- 
furca  apice  connivente.     CaL  clausus. 

1.  Trktis^     Hungary  a^d  Austria,     Bieti. 

2.  Laciniaia.     Piednionl,     Bien, 

S*  Matronalis.     Germ.  Switz.  Siberia.     Bien* 

4.  Inodora.    Engl.  Vienna,  MontpeUier.    Bicn. 

5.  Ta(anm>     Siberia.     Percn. 

6.  fifriciiua,    Africa,  France-,  Hungary,     Ann. 

7.  RamostJtsifna,     Algiers  and  Galatia.     Ann. 

8.  Arenana.     At  Arzean  in  Algiers. 

9.  Vema.     Coasta  of  Provence.     Ann. 
10.  Lacera.     Portugal  3nd  France.     Atjji. 

*  11.  Ltfrnta,     Siberia.     Ann.     (Lain.  M.) 
^  12.  Lnsa.     Tartary.     Ann.     (l^m.  Enc.) 

*  13,  Altfftwidet.    Portugal,    {lltrb,  of  Demnt.) 

*  l^.  Marittumi     Europe.     Ann. 

*  15.  Pinnaiifida.     N.  America.     (MfcA.  it.  SI.) 
^  16.  Ptnnata.  At  the  lake  Baikiil    (  Herb,  of  Juss  ) 

*  17    Glandulosa.     Dauria.  \  p  .  . 

.  -^^  1 8.  Ckeirmithus.     Di^uria.  J  ^'^''*"' 

*  19.  OiW.     {Cheiramhm  chtu*  of  Willd.) 
1243.  A^ABls.       Glnndnice  oectariferr   4»   singulcc 

intra  ca)    foliola,   squamae  <nstar  refl^-xse. 

1.  Aipina.    Swjtz,  Au&tria,  Lapland*    Peretu 


ANT. 

2,  Orandt/hrA*     Siberia.     Peren 

S   Thidttlna    Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Eur*  Ann.^m 

4-  Grant ziana.  Austria  and  Franconia.. 

5*  Rrcfa,     Spain  and  south  of  France.    Ann. 

6*  Serpi^/li/aUa,     Rocks  vf  Dauphiny*     Bien. 

7.  Brpiam.     Virginia.     Peren. 

8.  Cctrulea.     Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Carinrhiay 
and  Piedmont.     Peren. 

9   BeUidifoUa.    Italy,  Switz.  Austria.     Perefui 
10.  Nit  fans,    Austria,  Switz,  and  Italy.     Peren*\ 
IL  Lt/rnla.     Canada.     Ann. 
12.  tiispida.  Britain.  Austria,  Norway.     Perm, 
l^.  Sirtc^a.     Engl.  Italy,  Swita.  France.     Per. 

14.  HaUer\.     Can»iola.     Bien. 

15.  Ovirensis*     Mijuntains  of  Carinthia.     Peren. 
IB.  Canadensis.     Canada. 
17.  Lucida.     South  of  Hungary.     Peren. 
It*.  Pemluln.     Siberia  and  Denmark.     Attn. 

19.  Tarritu.     England,  Switzerland,  Hungarf^ 
France,  and  Sicily,     Ann. 

20.  Saxntiiis.     S.  of  France  and  Italy*     Bm, 

21.  Aspera.     Piedmont.     Peren. 

•  22,  Tuberoxa.     North  America.       7  Peraooa*i 

•  23.  R/iombokiea.     North  America.  J  Synapsit. 

•  24.  Arcnasa.  (Shyfnbrium  arenosum  of  WiUd.) 

•  35.  Petraa.     France?.     ( H.  Franc, ) 

•  26.  Procurrens.     Barm  at  and  Servia-     Peren. 
X  1245,  Brassica.     CaL  crecius,  connivens.     Si 

globoba.     Gland,  inter  stam.  breviora  ct  pist. 
terque  longitjre  et  calyccm. 

1.  OrientaliS.     England,  tn  the  Eaarti  MontpeUf 
lit-r,  Germany,  &c,     Amu 

2.  A^^Ttam.     Austria  and  Thuringia.     Ann 

3.  Campcstris.  Engl,  and  other  pu.  of  Eur.  An 

4.  ArvenkU,    Engl,  and  other  pts*  of  Eur. 

5.  Ahnna.     Germany  and  Switzerland.    Perm.. 

6.  Napns.  England,  Gothland,  Holland.  BieUmM 

7.  Rafm.     England  and  Holland.    Bien^ 

8.  Ohracea.     England.     Bien. 

9.  UicheriL     Dduphiny  and  Piedn\ont.     Pe 
lO.  Crctica.     Candia.     Shrub* 
)  1 .  Sn/fn(  i ka.     North  of  A frica.     Shrub, 

12.  ChincnsiM.     China*     Bien. 

13.  Vtoiacea.     China.     Bien. 

14.  Sntdiuaiaia.     Archipelago  J sles.     Ann. 

15.  Polyviorp/ta.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Per. 

16.  Tcretifolia.     North  of  Africa. 

17.  Erucasirunu     South  of  Europe.     AnjB, 

18.  Eruca.     Switzerland  and  Austria.     Ann. 

19.  Pinmiiifida,     North  of  Africa. 

20.  Efongnta.     Hungary,     Bien. 

21.  Ckcitatiihus.   Dauphiny  and  Plednsont.  Bien,m 

22.  Fesicaria.     Spain.     Ann. 
S.'i.  LyraUi.     North  of  Africa. 
24.  Crassi folia.     Egypt  at  the  Pyramids, 

^  25.  Baiearka.    Balearic  Isks.    {Herb,  of  Rich.]^  -j 

•  26.  iVw^/flria.     Portugal     {Broiero  ) 

•  27.  Turgida.     Paris.  •  28.  Hiria.     Ann. 

•  29,  Magrllamca.  Sts.  of  Magellan,  (i/fc-rft.of  Jitsa 
1 248.  ConoYLix  ARPtJS,      CaL  clausus.     Siliq.  t*n 

sa  articulata  teres,  articulo  supremo  discreto, 

1.  Muricatus.     Near  Mayane  in  Algieft,     An 

2.  Lanngutus.     Archipelago  Isles. 
1 1244.  TvaHtTiS.    Suiq.  lungissima,  angulali. 

connivens  erect  us.     Cttr.  erect  a. 

1.  Giaftra.    En>^l   ai:d  other  pts,  of  £ur.     Bii 

2.  lavtgala*    PmmiiyWania.     Biau 
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3.  Sirieta.    Meadows  of  PSedmoiit. 

4.  Hirxuta,     EngL  Sweden  and  Germ.     Bien, 

5.  Pafula,    Hills  of  Hungary.     Ann, 

6.  Pnbescau,     Mountains  of  Algiers* 

7.  Ciliata,     Switzerland. 

8.  Aluina.     Austria,  Gothland.    Bien,  Peren, 
*  9\  PlanmUqua,  Switz. and  France.  (Pertoon,) 

\  1236.  Dentahia.  ^t^.  elastice  dissiliens  Talvulis 
revolutis.  SHg.  emargiBatuni.  CaL  longitudina- 
liter  conoiTens. 

1.  Ennetmhf^,     Austria  and  Italy.     Ann. 

S.  Ciandulota.    Mts.  of  Hungary.    Peren. 

S.  Ladniala.     Pennsylvaaia.     Peren. 

4.  Bulbifera.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Per. 

5.  Mien^h^Ua.    Siberia.     Peren. 

6u  Pinnata.     France  and  Switzerland*    Peren. 
7.  PetapktfOoB.    Mta.  of  Switzerland.     Peren. 
^^PolffphMu  Woods  of  Croatia.  iPLHnng.) 
•9.Diph^Um.    Mts.  of  Carolina.!  llich.jPfer. 
•  10.  Com^aiemaa.     New  England  >  ilat.  t.  2L 
and  Carolina.  J  p.  30. 

129(5.  lUooTiA.  Siiiq.  Vloc.  oblonga  cempressa ; 
TalTulis  plaais*' 

I.  JEgypUncn..   E^ypt.    Ann. 
*2.  Caninniensie.   Canton  in  China.    {Ltnuiero.) 
PeiBDonianki  this  genus  under  theorder  SlucQLoSiE. 

Sect.  II;    Cafyx  apen,  with  L&tfeh  dieiani  abtwe, 

1249.  Cleomb.  Gland,  nectarifene  3,  ad  singnlum 
tinom  calycis  singula,  ezcepto  infimo.  Pei.  omnia 
adscendentia.     Siliq.  1-loc.  2valT. 

1.  Jmncea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

2.  Hepiapbylia.    The  Indies.     Ann. 

3.  PenUmkylla.     The  Indies.     Ann. 

4.  TrnkyJla.    The  Indies.    Ann. 

5.  Pofygama.    Jamaica.     Ann. 

6.  leeeauira.    Ceylon.    Ann. 

7.  Fueo^    Ceyloi^  Makbar.     Ann. 
B.  Dodeoandra.    In  the  Indies.    Ann. 
a  Fdina.    Ceylon. 

la  CktlidoniL    Near  Transchaur. 

11.  Gigantea.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

12.  AenkaUu    America. 

18.  Spinoea.    South  America.     Ann. 

14.  Serrmim.     South  Anwnca.     Ann. 

15.  Omitkapeneidei.     Fields  near  Fer^     Ann. 
16w  Fiolneea.     PortngaL     Ann. 

17.  Arabka.     Arabia.     Ann. 

18.  TendUu     East  indies.     Ann. 

19.  FdifoUa.     Arabia  Felix,     jlnn. 

SO.  GmjamensU.     Coasts  of  Guiana.     iln». 

21.  .Moftup^/Zo.     India.    ilfi«. 

22.  Capenns.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  India. 

23.  ProenmhenM.   Jamaica  and  Hispanic^.  -  Per. 
•24   Vmglandtdom.  New  Spain.  (Slaai.  14^10.) 

(Cmnflesr.) 
nis  genus  b  given  by  Persoon  under  HisXaitdbia. 
^  1237.  CAKDAMnr^    SSUq.  elasticedi«iKens  iralvu- 
Ib  revolntis.     SUg.  integnim.     Cal.  SBbhiffMi 
t.  BeMuii/hHtt.  Entfl.  Lapland,  l^orwny.  Per. 
2.  Alpine  Switz.  StTor,  Daupli.  Caniitk.  Per. 

5.  Atartfofm     The  Alps  of  Italy.     Per. 
4.  AkViconltf .    Siberia. 

B.  Nhedu     Top  of  tfcr  AHaian  Mm-     P?  en. 

6.  ReetrsMin.    Switz.  Pyrenees,  GtrrK.    Per. 

7.  7rsM^.    Switarinl  and  Lnpiand.    Per. 


9.Africana.   Africa,  Arabia,  and  Bourbon.       J?^.^^* 

10.  Chelidonia.    luly-  Tttwdyna* 

11.  ThaUetroidee     Italijr  and  France*    J3mii. 
IS.  Macraphylla.    Siberia,   ^eren. 
IS.  ImpaUefu.   EngL  and  other  pts*  of  Eur.  Bien. 

14.  Parviflora.    Europe  and  Siberia*    Ann. 

15.  Pctuykanica.    Pennsylvania. 

16.  Graxa.  Sicily,  Corsica,  Islands  of  Greece.i4;i. 
n.  Hirsuia.  Enffl.andother  pts.  of  Europe.  Ann. 

18.  Lalifolia.     Spain.    Ann. 

19.  Prateniie.  EngL  andotherpts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

20.  Amara,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

21.  Granuloea.'fwrin.Per.    22.  Virginka.  Virg. 

*  23.  SpathuUUa.    High  mts.  of  Carol.  1  Mich,  v^ 

*  24.  RotundifoUa.  Hiffh  mts.  of  Carol  J      p.  30. 

*  25.  Chenopodifidia.  ^Sonte  Video.  (/X(TA.ofjub8.) 

*  26.  Borbanica.     Bourbon.    (Jues.) 

*  2V  Bonariendi.  Buenos  Ay  res.  (/ferA.of  Juss.) 
•28.  Teret.    New  EngUnd.     \  y^.  ^  ^  ;:  ^  oq 

*  29.  Unifiara.  Near  So^viUe.J  ^'^*-  ^'  "'  P-^* 

*  SO.  Suwaikn.    North  of  Europe.     (  Lfipi.) 
*S1.  Camoem.    Hungary,    {PL  Hung.) 

f  1246.  SiVAPis.  CaL  patens.  Car.  nogiics  recti. 
GlanduU  inter  stam.  hMvim  et  piit*  inurque 
longiora  et  calycem. 

1.  Arvenm.  England  otherpta.  of  Europe*  .i^an. 

2.  OrienUdis.    In  the  East.    Ann. 

3.  Braseknia.    China.    i</i9« 

4.  ili&i.    England*  France,  Holland.     Ann. 

5.  Nigra.    EngL  and  other  pU*  of  Europe.  Am. 

6.  Pyrenaica.     Pyreoess.     jBlim* 

7.  Pubescens.   Sicily.    Shrub. 

8.  Hispida.     Morocco,     ^iin. 
6.  Chineneis.     China?     ^Inii. 

10.  Juncea.     Asia  and  China.     ^Ijiii. 

11.  Atiioni.     Ann. 

12.  Erucaidet.     luly  and  Spain,    i^ffii. 

13.  Cemna.    Japan  and  China.    >|ms. 

14.  Hiepanka.  SMin.  15.  Japwdca.  Japan. 
1&  Jucana.  Fiao.rortogal,  Smun,  Switz*  Bkii. 
!?•  Fmie*cene.    Madeira.     Snntb. 

1 8.  Badkata.    Hills  of  Algiers.    Peren. 

19.  Ltt'dgaia.    Portugal  and  Spain.    Bien. 

*  22?  Taruloea.     Near  Paris.    1 
*23?  Turgida.  Near  Pans.       J 
*24.  Af^JlMM.  Pyrenees,  Piedmont,  lit  Franc.) 
•23.InUfnfoUa.    India.     (WiOd.  IT.  At.) 

*  26.  Pekmenxis,  Cochinchina,  Pekin.  {Laureko. ) 
X  1238.  Si&YJiBHiUM.     £ittg.  dehisoena  Talvulis  rec- 

tttisculjB.     Cal.  et  Cor.  patent. 

1.  Nasiurtium.  Europe,  America,  the  East.  Per, 

2.  S^tedre.    England,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  r  ranoe.     Ptren, 

3.  Palugtret  or  Terresire.     England,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Franoe,  Lapland,  Iceland.     Ann. 

4.  Am^dbinm.  £nj?l.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

5.  Purmakum.     Fjwente^f  Switacrlaad.     Ar. 

6.  fanaceUfidimn.    Savwy,  ttwKacdand.     Per. 

7.  CeaiokwUum.    North  of  Africa.     Ann. 
S.  CoHmopMiunL    North  of  Aftica. 
9.  rmw/obMi.  EngL  Germ.  Fiw.4Swita.  Per. 

1<X  Sm^ikaium.    Sibena.    Aras. 
1 1.  /fm/^ikncMle;     Hilb  •(  Algi«M»    Awn. 
I2L«B>WMe.     Fbrw>apniB,Cf  thill.     Jm. 
M.  Wj^yiiripi^fif ■  I  itoi  asid  Itdy.   JN>. 
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niidi. 


10.  nurniflJhm.    Sicily,  Tuty,  Switzerlaiid,  a^d 

tlir  Pvrtiiccf.     i^/i»« 
Ifi.  Toruhmum.     In  the  kingdom  of  Tnnis. 
17.  Muralr..     France  and  luly.     Ann, 
IH.  Mnnmse,   Itlcoff/iMf  Enc^l.  and  Hung.  Prr. 
If;.  Hcftanfiym,    Pnivence  a.iu  Piedmoct.  Pcrtn, 
2(1.  7y///rTi.     Piedmont.     Hitoi. 
121.  Viminrwn,     Sicily  and  Mont  pell  icr. 
tf'i.  /iarre/ien.     Spitn  and  Italy.     i^Air. 
2!S.  Arrntunm,    Germany  and  Switzerland.  Atm, 
21.  Vairntinum,     Valentia  and  Madrid.     Ann. 
^a,  Parra,     Parra.     Aftn.  liien. 
2ii,  Atperum,  Mont  pellicr  and  EBtrcmadura.  Ann. 
27.  ijtnHKainm,   Ann, 
2H.  Mill^oiium.     TenertlTc.     Shruk. 
!2!).  Sophia.     Engl,  and  other  pti.  of  Eur.    Ann. 
S<>.  Album.     Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia.     Peren, 
M.  Cinrrritfn.     North  of  Africa.     Ann* 
S2.  Altiuimnm.     Annen.  Siber.  and  Autt. 
SH.  KckarUbergente^    Thuringia^    Ann. 
34.  i'AifMOMiciim.     Hungwy.     Ann. 
?^>.  Erytimoides.    Tumi  near  Kerwan. 
S)f>.  /rro.     Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

37.  Cainmnm,    Germ.  Auftria»  and  Ctaly. 

38.  IjoeKlii.     Pnitfia,  France,  Germany* 
35).  OhtuMngulnm.     Switzerland.    Ann. 

40.  ihientaU.     hi  the  East.    Ann. 

41.  Ilarhartm.    In  the  East.     Peivii. 

42.  Lyrahtmt  or  Strigyum.  Cape  of  G.  H 

43.  (^alkolicmn.     Spain  and  Portunl. 

44.  lleitrBpkjUum.    New  Zealano. 


i^yin. 


Ann. 
Ann. 


Per. 


45.  Glaciale.    Ttm  del  FiwM.    JQimik 

46.  Sirkiimmkm.  Switz*  Ita^,  and  Gcnn.  Ar.  "^ 

47.  Pendulum.     North  of  Afnca.  , 

48.  Hrspanicum.     Spain.    JSmib. 

4.0-  Pumilnm.     North  of  Peraia.     j4ira» 

50.  SaUnginonm.    Salt  placet  of  Siberia.  ifHk. 

51.  inie^rifoUnm.     Siberia.     Aatu 

52.  Indtann,     India.     i<N]i. 

53.  Hupidum.     Egypt. 

*  54.  Bonarienie.  Buenos  Ayres.  (Buc  Boi.) 

*  35.  Apetaluw^    Cochtochina.     (Jtovfciio.) 

*  56.  Pinnai/fidum.    Fnuce.    (JFl  fWnie.) 

*  57*  Erucastmm.  France  and  Portugal  (.fttsfoiv.) 
*58.  Compreuum.    Austria.    BUm, 

*  59.  BellidiJbUa.  Buenos  Ayres.  (AM.  of  Jass.) 

*  60.  Capense.  Cape  of  Gtxxl  Hope,     i  Thnnb. 

*  61.  Serratnm.  Oipe  of  Go(id  Hope.  J  Pfvdir. 

*  62.  Contoria.     Syria.     (Act-6.  of  Ilesfont.) 

*  63.  Dii6/if m.     (Desfont.  €U) 

1241.  Heliopiiila.    NecL  2  recunrata  vema  caly« 
cis  basin  vcsicularcm. 

1.  Integr^dUa.   Ann.        9l  Pemduhu    Amu 

2.  Incana.    Peren.  la  JRJ«Mto. 

3.  Circaoides.    Atm.      11.  C9rMap2^UM.fir« 

4.  AmptexkaulU.  Skr.      12.  DMtete. 

5.  fZavo.    Shrub.        •  IS.  Hdmtpl^aM. 

6.  Canescens.  *  14.  TripaAitm. 
l.PtmUa.    Ann.         •  15.  Dwswte. 
8.  Filifcrmis.     Ann.     *  16.  Lyraitu 

All  from  the  Cape.    See  Thaob.  Prodlr* 


KEW  GENERA. 


SiLICITLOSA. 

New  G«^     I.  L.CLIA.    Silk,  micumentacea,  evalvis,  rotunda,  nx- 
scri.  gosa,  lloc.  1-spcrma.     Fi7.  simplicia. 

1.  Iberioidrs.     North  of  Portugal.     (Broiero.) 
This  geni!<  contains  also  Sp.5  and!  1  of  dunias. 

II.  Rapistrvj^.  5i/ic.  sub^rlobosaynucumentacea  (non 
emarginata)  2-loc.  evalvis  sou  non  sponte  dehiscens. 
Ditsqnmeni.  racmbranaceum,  valvis  parallelum. 
j^TM.  solitaria. 

I.  Pmrnicnlatinm.     (Mjfagmm  panic,  of  Linn.) 

III.  SuccowiA.  Stifltu  conicus  persistens,  tnduratus. 
&'ur-  radiatum.  '^Siiie.  globosa,  echinata,  dissepi- 
n>ra:o  diuir.cta.  ^^nM.^Tata,  emarginata.  (Moencb. 
yrf:k.  p.  Stx5.) 

1.  Rzicarica.     Balearic  Isles.   Ann. 


X  IV.  Senkbierai    Silie.  reniformia  tuuninisij  cor^  He 
^     rugata :  U>c.  evalvibus»  1-spermia.  *> 

1.  Lite^rrifolia.    Madagascar.    {Decmtd.) 

2.  Serraia.   Monte  Vi£o.   (Erne.  Boi.  viL  76.) 

3.  Diifyma.    (  C^romopns  ditfyma  of  Smidi.} 

4.  Coronopus.     (  Cormomu  tmettH  of  Snstth. ) 

V.  PsYCHiNE.  Cat.  4-phylL  decidoos.  Siig.  ump. 
<Vi7ir.  polyspcrmar  3-angubrts  mafgine  alis  latii  in- 
struct a:  alissupemecrescentibusytransterse  striata. 

1 .  Styfosa.     (  Thlaapiptj/dume  of  Willd.) 

VI.  Camblina.  Stam.  edenuta.  Shfi.  snUoogu 
Sihc.  membranacea  (glabra)  owata,  ant  n)tuflda»S- 
valvis  polysperma.  Sem.  oblonga,  laze  striatSf  oec 
membrana  alata. 

This  genus  contains  Sp.  ?•  8,  9,  and  ll^  of  Mta- 
GRVH,  p.  259. 


CLASS  XVI.     MONADELPHIA. 


TBIA!n)RIA. 

-:^  SV_  i25i.  Galatta.     Spaiha  1  seu  S-phyDa.     Cah  a 
M.-I  iciii-       Cc.  l^t.  6-&d.  tubo  longo.  St^.  1.  Cap<.3-loc 

\.  Cm^^     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
•L  ursKcM.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
i.  yrr^s^ndes.     Straits  of  MageUau.     Peren. 
•4.  <r:Jdbf.      (Aodrpwi'  Rep.) 
Th^i  ceaci  is  ^'▼-^  bv  Prrsoon  under  TaiA5DRlA. 
iiSl.  S7$m>-caiUM.  Spmika  dipaylla.  CjL  0.  PeL 


1.  Elei^ans,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ffr»     ^ 
2.ro£i>M».     Capt  of  Good  Hope.    JPerta       ^ 

3.  Grandtfio^>iim.     Pern.    Perns.  %<^ 

4.  Bertnadimta.     Bermodaa.     Peren. 

5.  Anc^^.  Vugiaia  and  Caaada.    Area. 

6.  "ticranthmm.     Feni.     Perem.. 

7.  Po/W/VMi*.  or  Rsmt-AH.    BnsiL    Far. 

8.  Sirui\m      M.'&  cu.     Penm. 

*  9.  Mkcro*.i:  tm.     PKBcrlwaaia.     (^Sliti.) 
PersooK  ::..^  :    la  lh>  genu*  (whicl:   at  pit! 

under  TrivS  a:  .)  S|».  7  aid  12^  of  MouUj 

aad  Sp.  4.  oi  Faaaaats. 


ir  0  T  A  N  Y, 
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FemrAt?ti>  ^tha^^hfih  Cat  0.  PtfL  6, 3 

CJLterr.T^  }s'/iDnbu».      St/l.   1,     Caps,  S-loc.  infera. 
I  1  7,orP««(M^i.  CapcofG.  H.   Pen 

2.  o/ii,  or  iV/«f^.  CappofG.  H,    Per. 

S*  P^monin,     Mexico  and  Ptru.     Percn. 
^^    »4b  lxioid€4*     New  Zealand.     P^en. 
^vTliia  genus  it  given  by  Person  under  TitiAKDRrA* 
^■5lv  ApitVTEJA.  Col,  ma^us  infuadtb.  5-fid.  Pt'/. 
^v9^  calyci  inserta  illoquc  breviora.     Germ,  toferum. 
^KAdc*  1-Iuc.  poljrftpcrma.     *Sem,  nidulantta* 
J      1*  Hytlnara.     Cape  uf  Good  Hope. 
^850.  TjkMARiKDirs,  Ca/,  4-part.   Pei.  H.  Nect.^ih 
2  brevibof  sub  filamcntis.    SiyL  1.    Z^^um.  pulpa 
#cplcium. 

I,  Indica*  Indiai  Arabia,  Egypt,  Amencai  SAr. 

PSNTANDBIA. 

1265.  EnoDttTM.    CaL  S-phytL    Cor,  5'petr  ^ecf. 

'     5  cum  tiL  iltemantes  et  gland,  mellifense 

n.  iiisidentes,     Arilli  5,  lr«permi  ariatati  at 

I  fvcept^  rostnti :  aristie  sptnilibua  iotrorsum 

1  Cyprus  and  N.  Africa.     Per* 

2r        ;  rn.     Dauiia. 

S.  TaiaficitwL     Tartary  aud  Siberia.     Peren, 

4*  Smfpraeanum.     Spain.     Peren, 

S>  Pettetum,  Rocka  in  the  south  cf  France,  P«t, 

•6-  AbiintAmdes,     Armenia.     Perert^ 

7.  Gibn^ttibfitiii*     Spain. 

8.  Mimnnatum,    Sandy  parts  of  Barbary,   Ann, 

9.  JljMnum,     The  Alps  of  Italy.     P^reli. 

10,  Ctcaniitm.  Mon t pell fer»  Spain » Italy,  Sec.  ^n, 
IK  CiciUanum,  Engl  and  other  pis.  of  Eur,  Ahh» 
12*  PimpmeUt/bUum.  Gennany  aad  France.  Bien, 
19.  iUmanum^     Rome.     Ann, 
14.  Mo^chntum,  England,  Carntola,  Switzerland^ 
Siberia^  Barbary^  Cape,   6ra&jl»  Peru.     Ann, 
§5*  Pr/PCCAT,     Spain.     Ann, 
16-  Puherulcntum*     Spain,  N.  of  Africa.     Per^ 
■L   17.  Hirtifm,     Egypt^     Peren, 
^m    I8v  Lacittiatum,     Candia  and  N,  of  Africa. 
^B    ]  %  Gruinum,  Cand.  N.  of  Africaf  Italy,  Spain*  An^ 
^L  20.  Ckium,     Chio.     Ann, 
^^Mk-^iapiemwide*,     North  of  Africa.     Peren, 
^^WlrHifmenodk^,     Mount  Atlas.     Peren. 
2$.  yiurcScum,     Murda.     Ann, 
.f*--  Guiiaium,     North  of  Africa.     Peren. 
25^  Gtaucophylhim.    Egypt  near  Memphis.  Ann, 
'M,  Incanmtum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
27.  Ardninum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per, 
28*  Rtbifnliunu     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Ann, 
t&,  Arfjore^cms.     North  of  Africa,     Shrub, 
-   90    "  '    '  nf^odes. 
Sir  lies,     France^  Spain,  Italyt  aud  the 

•    ^-   f  '         Ann, 

32   Afr  England.     Perm, 

SS   ' '  Algif*rs  and  Sicily,     Peren, 

S4.  lei,    Minorca  and  Corsica.    Per, 

•  95.  C  *ymt'«w.      Corsica.  7  ^         j    ri     i? 

#  «^    r  .^j«      -«      f  r  Dec  and,  FL  Franc, 

•Spain.     [Cm^nnillt'M,)  ** ' 

M\,     I  fl/.  5  pliyll.    Cor.  5  pet.  glo- 

(L  I ,  B(tc*  5  ioc.  locul.  1  'Spermis* 

1    '  ;  Wo4*dH  ami  mti.  of  Guiana.  iV^r. 

OzopjiYLLuvi.     CnL  5  dt-nt.    Cor,  5-pct.  in- 

itb.     6Vy*  1.     Cflrjw#  5  be. 


I.  itn.    Woods  of  Guhtta.    Shrub, 

1261.  U  ..  Ca/.  duplex:  exterior 3-phy  11,  Ptt, 
5.  >^7c^A,  aiifractuosse  !  Capi,  5* Ioc,  polyspcrina. 
6^e3n.  lana  involuta. 

I,  Lagopu^,    Mu,  of  Jbhi&jcsi,  Hi  span  iota.  Shr, 
1257.  hERcnrs,    Cal  5^ent*   Cor,  infuudib.  5  bdi, 
Anth,  germ  in  is    fjdm  iosid^ntet  5.    Sti^  1;  Cuf^, 
3  Ioc.  poly^perma,  .  r 

1.  Um^icauda,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
12.58.  Walth  eria,  CaL  duplex,  ext.  lateralis  S^pKylL 
deciduus.    Pet,  5,    Styl,   I,    C^ps,  1-loc,  2  valr. 
1-sperma. 

1,  Awericana,  Bahama*  Berbice,  Surinam.  Shr 

2.  Isdica.     India.     Shrubs 

9.  IjopmUhus,    Maque^a  UUnds. 
4.  Ovnta,     Peru.     Shrub, 
5^, AnjgustifoUa,     East  Indies,.   Shrubs 
6.  .'  '  East  Indies*    Shrub, 

*7.  V  /(>//«.    Rio  Janeiro,  (//e;^^.  of  JuM.) 

1262.  Pa^uloaa.  C^A  5part.  coloraius.  Car,  5- 
pet-  calya  inserta,  iSVd.  corona  fitanHrotosa.  Pfp« 
pedicellato. 

1.  Scj-rntifoUa,     Sunnam.     Skmh, 

2.  /  Dominica  and  Brazil.     Shrub, 

3.  7/,     New  GraTiada.     Shrub* 

4.  Ctejfrea.     Providence  and  Bahama.     Shfub. 

5.  Ti^iiwfhlia,     Peru  and  Liu»a.     Shntb, 

6.  Malijhrmu,  Dominica,  Martinique,  J3maica« 
and  Cayenne.     Shrub, 

7.  Qitandrattgniitris,  Woods  of  Jamais  Slinth. 

8.  v4/a/ii.     West  Indies,     Shrub, 

9.  Laurt folia,     Surinam,     Shrub, 

10.  Cocci fica,     Guiana.     Shrub, 

11.  Mucronata,     Brasil,     Shrub, 

12.  GUmdulwta,     Cayenne,     Shrub, 

13.  Mnltifiora,     Dominica,:   Shrub, 

14.  Perfnliaia,     South  of  Jamaica.    Shrub, 

L5«  Rubra,    Jamaica,  Dominicgf  Martinique,  and 
Cayenne,     Shtftb, 

16.  Normaliit,    South  America. .  Shrub, 

17,  Lun/Ua.    Jamaica,  Mexico.     Shrttb, 
IH,  ]\Tfiritnfja,     Dominica,     SArub, 
19*  /  ^J-     America*     Shrub. 

20,  «  .7*     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

21.  Cajuiularit.     Equinoctial  France.     Shrub. 

22.  Roiundijhiin,     South  America*     Shrub, 

23,  ihrbictdata.     Island  of  Dominica,     Shrub, 
21,  Panclaia,.   Ptru,     Shrub, 

25.  Luiea,     Virginia  and  Jamaica,     Shrub, 

26.  Ar^sitfoli'i,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

27.  Minima,     Curi9oa,     Shrub, 

28.  Subernsa,     Dominica  aud  the  An tf lies,  *Wf.* 

29.  Pe//tf/a.    A"iillts.     6'Arw6. 

30.  Hrfieracea,     Antilles  m  hedges*     Shrub, 
SI.  Glauca,     Cayenne.     Shrub, 

32.  Holmericea,     V^cra  Cru/.     Shrub, 

33.  Hirxnfa.     Dominici*  and  Curagoa^     Shntb. 

34.  Fcetida,  Domintca,  MartijiiqueiCuTJMfoa.  Au^ 
35,'Viiiata,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

S6,  Sf'rrtflata,     Woods  of  Carthagcn.*.     Shrub, 

37.  Au^antia.     New  Caledoiiia.     Shrub, 

38.  CNuelf  Im,     America.     Shrub, 

39*  Incaruatn,     Virginia.  Bmsil,  Peru.     Shfuk. 

40.  Tmtmita.     Pen).     AV^rM^, 

41.  Mijia,     Nmv  Granada  and  Peru,     Shruh. 

42.  Carruleti,     BrabiL     Shrub, 

43.  Filamenioita,    America,    Shrub* 

2t. 


pliia*. 


M6 


^M*  «¥i. 


BOTA 

^.    HkmL 

4f,.  HiUrophylla.    fii  Doonm.    Perm. 

*  47.  r;^aM.  Mt.  Qotiydid  r.«ar  La  Vobai.1  Ftm. 
•¥i.  Hmmn^tM.  N€srPcrpa7«iiaAaaet.J  foUf. 
*i9.  (jmmmm^^Ua.  rnThit^inii  iiiJfrn—ili   7fti_ 

*^AbUi^«.    8tDc4K&go.    Mm*. 
^  5^.  MejFicMo.     Urxioo.     Ars*. 

*  H.  O/TMcm.     Pera  mw  Fkr^da.    Slmiw 

*  S^.  H^zfUtia.     St  Domiago.     JS%r»6. 
HihimifUia,    Sooth  America.    MtmA. 
Siicmhta.     Goiau  at  Mt.  Serpent.    Skraft. 
Pitnmlutif/ula,    At  Falcahaasa  and  Valpa- 

I4anicQia,     S.  America  sear  Loxa.    iSAmi. 
Viri'lifiora,    Near  Acapulco.     ( CvuffJi.) 

*  61.  Lmgipet.    N.  Granada  and  Mt.  Quindiu. 

*  62.  CIrHufhra.    Woods  of  Goiana. 

For  aa  accoost  of  theie  new  speciei»  tee  Jnisiea 

Dm  Gemre  Fauifiara  in  AnnaL  du  Mmeum.  toL 

n.  p.  112. 

J03&.  HmuuAsfnA.   CaL  nnplex  5-fid.  Af.  5-8pi- 

aliter  cucullata.    FiL  lasceolata.    AJE^K.  5.  C»pf  • 

5-loc.  jpoljtperma. 


•57. 

•«. 

•39: 
•€0 


5.  PlKOf ff. 

Sl  Cgwrficaat, 

6.  MkauM. 

7.  Invobieratmk 

8.  ScordifoUa. 

10.  Disermafbluu 

11.  Almi/Uia. 
18.  CnneifoUa. 
IS.  HoUterkea. 

14.  ffiVnrfff. 

15.  Soatra. 
•SI. 


16.  MuUmCtW* 

\1.Fkmmeu, 
18.  Angulark. 

90.  IW/ivofla« 

SI.  OdOfBiMt 

2S.  LttmuuUffblitk 

».FibJUuu 
S5.TV««lMta. 

S7.  PfOCWMO€$tSm 

98.  Vnicma. 

99,  GrattukrifcUa. 
90.IncmL 


.  Pulv^rmUu    (Andwwi*  /?ep.  1. 16.) 
All  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 
▼260.  Melochia.    Co/,  subduplex.    J^.  5  patentia. 
■    J-|A  subulata.     %/i.  5.     Cti/w.  5-loc.  l-sperma. 
1.  P^rawudata,  Brasil  and  Caribbee  Isles,  i^/ir. 
^'  7*^MCT/tfffl.    Jamaica  and  Dominica.    Shrub. 
$.  Cre?tata,     South  America.    £ira&. 
Vi  Deprtssii.     Havannah. 
5.  7*rviM«/a,     East  Indies.    Shmd. 
6    IV,tt;w.  Jamaica.    iSAn/*.      7.  mrstda. 
pi  rot«r^'>«^A-     Ea«^  *"^  ^^•^  Indies.    Per. 
9!  fJbuns/*!.  Island  of  Tanna.  and  Ea-uwa. 
Ui  l^p»ditut.    Jamaica.    iVArif^. 
n.  C^ira^^asana.    Caiaccas.     SArn*. 
t^.  y^di^ra,  Jamaica,BourboD,Mauntnis.Mr, 
15^  iVfvWf/tf**.     India.    Ann. 
f  A.  VtofltfM.     India. 
•  15^  u;i.iMt«ii-    South  AiBcrica.    (Deaf.  Cat.) 

HtfTANDUA.  , 

^^*  ^N»»  ■»»»«»■  fcwb.us. 


KY. 

1.  Idm^SMitttL 

2.  Lomf^Uman. 

4.  OraUdes. 

5.  Psoarui. 
8.  Ct/Mtoai. 

7.  if  arinrfalifMi 

8.  ilwt^lMI. 

9>  Hirttm. 

10.  PviMtfatew. 

11.  Bj/b/tMN. 

12.  HirMutmm. 
IS.  il/ram. 

14.  Trifidum. 

15.  HeiewphyHum, 

16.  TriphyUum. 

17.  Ncrvyblium* 

18.  Pinnatum. 

19.  Barbatum. 

81.  Cansfwn. 
22.  AuMceam. 
2S.  Z.o6a/MR. 

24.  Jrjife. 

25.  Appendiadahim. 
§6.FUivum. 

27.  Oenatherm. 

M.  Ciammdiifolum. 

29.  Oraie.    Per. 

SOL  TWcAosfomoii.  A. 

51.  JBlBltornoN.   J^r. 

52.  ErioHmmm.    Per. 
M.Ebg»u.  Per. 

84.  atffwffawrrw.    Sir. 

85.  ilr/ffliitoinw,    ilbr. 

86.  7a6ic&m.    Ar. 

87.  AlcAMUoidu.  A. 

88.  OforoliMMHCM.  A. 

89.  GroMalirioMJtt.P. 

40.  Amcept.    Per. 

41.  AUkctoides,    Ann. 
48.  Co^mAfawK.   Per. 

45.  Coron»pi/blmm.P. 
44.  CappUlare.    Per, 

46.  TVfco&ir,  or  Kafe- 
ceam.     Ar. 

46.  Senecifiidesk    Ann. 

47.  Myrrtufabmrn^er. 

48.  Lateruin.    Peren. 

49.  MuHkaule.    Per. 
.50.  Coriandrifolutm. 

Bien.   Peren, 

51.  CaHcah/dUnm.Per. 

52.  Minmum.    Per. 

53.  Glaucum. 

54.  Divernfolium. 

55.  Betulinum. 

56.  Acetosum. 

57.  Set^udens. 

58.  Stenopetainm* 

59.  Htfbridnm. 

60.  Zoita/e. 

61.  Inquiuane. 

62.  iieteragamnm. ' 
68.  M^mttrum. 

64.  CraesicauUm 

65.  Peitatum. 
$6.  Laieripet. 


ffr. 

€8.CardaitmL 
€9.  Cwadltfimnm 
70.  ili^fasaai, 
71.i<c    ^' 
72.  Pfl 

78.  Cti^fiME^UMm. 
74w  Fiucvtefls. 
75.  &iiMe«A^«fii^ 
76.P«rf«AMR. 
77.  CraarfMarMp, 
7&F«i>«<i/M|. 
19.  Caiuledome^ 

80.  JBcAifui^vai. 

81.  AHMtmk. 

82.  FUtfolumu 

83.  Camtatum. 

84.  Gmiaonmb 
85.ir6^w. 
86.  arpiflilQnHi, 

67.  Asi^Uiwai. 

68.  Quez^^iDiiai^ 
89.  Gfvveofatf. 
9ail9Mr«iai. 
91.AdMniieM 

02.iiM(Mik 

98.  J^rafawhhia 

94.  JSmfcr. 

95. 

9&< 

97.  ( 


B  O  T  A  N  ¥• 


M7 


i&Ai.  '*       '*  144*  Jlenijbrmek 
mm.  ♦  145.  Ca»um, 

t^fbiiim,        *  146,  QuiMtum, 
w,  *  147.  Inofinrum, 

WL  •  148.  Procumbens^ 

mHim*  •  i4J>*  BtaufhrdanuTn. 

*tm  *  150,  Qumtjiyevulntrum, 

mtttn,  •  15L  Canarimae, 

'Uum,  *  152?  Farwumsaimttm* 

0  fihrtibby.  For  an  account  of  the  new 
w  Andrews*  Repository^  All  from  the 
cept  Sp,  79  from  St  Helena,  and  Sp. 
Mew  Holland 

OCTANDFIA. 

A,     Ctf/.4-part.     Car.i^ptU     %/.  L 

kangularis  1-loc,  polyspenna, 

m*    Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrtib. 

u     Cf?/.  s  path  a  tubtlloBo.cucullata  Im* 

r.  0,    fV/,  laterale.    Anth,  SS.    %/•  1* 

,  polyspermff. 

tUs,  Aaisi  Africa,  and  America^  Per^ 

DeCANDRIA, 

.Kiuii.     CaL  5-phyH»     Cor,  5*Det.  re- 

^ed.  g^landulae  5  mellifene»  bast  Ion  gio- 

tortim  adnata,    AriUi  5  Uspc^rtni  aris^ 

in  recept.  rostrati ;  AriHk  nudia  sim* 

lec  •pirslibuB  nee  barbatU. ) 

'WfM.     Cape  of  Good  Hope-     Shmh* 

florum.     Straits  of  Magelbrr.     Peren* 

lim,     Siberia  and  China.     Per  en. 

meum^  Engl  and  other pti, of  Eur.  Per* 

osiini.     Italy.     Perest, 

mefoiimm     Madeira.     Shrub, 

tkitum.     Italy  and  Canntbia.     Peren* 

n^     England,   Hungaiyt   Svritzerlaxid« 

yria.     Peren, 

m*    South  of  Europe^     Shrub* 

MM.     Italy*     Peren^ 

\m^     SwitKcrland  and  France.     Perm. 

UW9,     Engh  and  S.  of  France.    Per&u 

iw,     Italy,     Perm* 

^htm^    Peren. 

Spain*     Perem, 

gl.at 
re.    iLngl  Ru 

idmdt*,     Greece,  in  the  East.    Pereru 
ifoUum^    Switz*  and  Dauphin y.     Perm 
mb;     Siberia,     Peren, 
we.     England  and  otber  parts  of  Eu- 
Peren, 

ntum*     Carol.  Siber.  and  Virg,   Pcren, 
m»     New  Zealand. 
itnM,    Cape  of  Goad  Hope.     Pertn. 
m*    Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Peren, 
tevm,  Fon.  Italy*  and  Carinthia,  Per. 
m,     Fyreneeft*     Pertn, 
tikum,     Britain  and  France.     Peren^ 
Bohemia  and  Silesia.     Ann. 

Hungary  and  Siberia.     Ann, 
nvii     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Ann, 

Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ann. 
hmnmn,    Carolina  and  Virginia*    Ann^ 
EngLFrao.Swiiz^Gcno.  Ann, 


Uum^  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per^ 
Engt  Russia,  and  Germ*     Peren* 


S5^  Disiecfym,  EngLiDdotlierpts^ofCur.  Ann, 
86.  Roiundijhlium,     England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,     Ann. 

57,  PuMiiium,     EngL  Fran,  Germ,  Switz.     Ann, 

58,  Bobfriianmn^     England^  Europe,  and  Ara* 
bia  Felix.     Ann, 

59,  Purpureum,     Dauphinyand  England*    BieH. 

•  40?  Venomm.     (Curt,  Mag,  t.  203^ 

•41.  Umhromm.     Hungary.    (PL  Hungan)/  ' 

•  42?  Batrachioides,     {£a\?Qn,  \v,  p.  21 1.  t,  85.) 
1270.  Sbnraea.     Cat,  duplex*  ext.  3-phylL  int.  <S- 

dent.     CvT,  5-pct,     StyL  5-fid,     Ofp*  5-loc, 

I.  Incana,    Arabia. 
1267'  CRrNTODENDiiuM.     CaL  0.     Car,  6-pet,  canu 
pan*     StyL  1.     Caps,  1-loc.  S-apernna  trigona  apict 
elastice  aehiscens. 

I.  Paiagtia,     Chili     Shmb, 

1268.  CoNNARUs.     CaL  5-part.     Cor,  S-pct.    Styl 
I.     Caps,  g-valr.  l-loc  l-sperma. 

1.  Africanus,     Sierra  La>ne,     Shrub. 
^  AwiaHcut.     East  Indiea.     Shrub. 

3.  Peniagmns.     Madagascar,  Guinea,     Skruh. 

4.  DccMjnfon#,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub* 

5.  Pinnatns*     East  Indies*     Shrub. 

6.  Sanialoidei*     East  ladies.     Shntb, 

7.  Mimesofdet,     Island  of  Nicobar.     Shru^ 

1269.  HuooNi^     CaL  5^part.  inarqualii.     C(^,  &- 
Drupa  1-spernia  ouce  4tnaca  lub- 


Cbsf  %V^ 
ManaHeU 


pet.     %15, 
iO-loc 

1.  Mystax* 

2.  Serrata, 


Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

Mauritius.     Shrub. 


Shntb. 


S,  Tomaitom.     Mauritius.    ShnA* 
Ekdvcakdria. 

1272*  Browkea.  Col,  tubulosua,  2<fid.  Cor,  dupkc^ 
est.  5-fida  \  int.  5-pet.    Legum.,  14oc. 

L  Coccinea.     At  the  gulf  of  Venezuela  ia  A* 

merica.     Shntk 
2.  Grandicepe,  Woody  mts*  of  the  Caracctf*  Shr, 
5.  Rota  de  Monte,    Terra  Firma^  Porlo*BeHo.^ 

Shrtih, 
4-  Paucijhm,    Woods  of  GuiaM.     Wtrul. 

DoDECAHOlnA. 

1S71'.  MoNSoNiA.  Cg/,  5  phyll  Car.  5-pet.  Strnn. 
15-connata,  urceolo  filamentorum  5-fia.  StyL  5- 
Hdus.  AriUi  5  l-spernu  aristati  ad  basin  r«cept« 
rostrati. 

1.  Tennifitlm,     Per.         4. 

2.  Speciosa,     Peren^         5, 

3.  Lobata,     Peren,         ♦  6. 
All  from  the  Cape  but  Sp.  5, 

1276-  Helictkiie§*  CaL  tubuiosus,  eblique  Md. 
Con  5* pet.  Germ,  longissime,  pedicellatum.  SlyL 
sub^'fid.  Caps,  5t  14oc.  polyapeffnic  spiralitcr 
contortie. 

L  Baruensk.     Bam  aod  the  Isthmus  of  Paat* 

ma.     Shrub. 
%  Jamakcrtsis,     Jamaica^     Shrub, 
3.  isora,     Malabar  and  lite  Moluccas,     Shrnb* 
4*  HirsHta,     Plaioa  of  Cochinchina.     ShruA. 

5.  AngusUfoimm    China.    Shrub, 

6.  PeManara,     Surinam*     Shrub, 

7.  Carthagenensis,  Woods  of  Carthagena.  Shr. 

8.  Apslala,    Woods  of  Carthagcua.    'Shrub, 

*  9,  Prontfora,     Cartttfie.     ^Mmn,6.)    (R«*J| 


Otata.    Sim* 
Spinosa^    ShrrA. 
FUm, 


t^T  AKV. 


m'^-^f  '  inj^w 


-•-    hzi^r. 


>      .>*. 


.5x-i.   Sa 


r  -imr^aa.       'Ar^c. 


7-i^     CV-  4  5«-  6- 


/r-j'.i," 

Juiima*r'.i.4i.     £.  Ir.ijes  lac  TiTiairL   ^'    { 
'  ru'w:::-!.:.     5L*::egaL-     -Strmiu 

'' .  z-^'.     Ji— .rca.  and  Dcsixsia.    Sin^* 

.".A-i.  Axer.  Cevios.  Jis.udS^''' 

Warm  parts  ii  Pctb.    &b«&< 
ii3e^.     Hijpacfolj.     ^fvS. 

Prru  and  Dcaunica.    ShiA* 
.     VTznn  parts  of  Amctica.    Sir*. 
Hiipaniola.     Shrub, 
Dcccinica.     Shrub, 
Sac  dr  places  of  Peru.     Skni^ 
Eskn  Ir.dies.     Ahh. 
Prru,  paiticular]]^  T^ima^ 
JDoininiau 


i;:^  /-fir.  X- 

r4f 

fc'» 

-? 

}  rairrcn4. 

.',f, 
S3. 

I  if'iiia. 
K-  'ifja, 

Bnaivii. 

BOTANY. 


see 


54.  Vlmrfolia,    Bominica. 

35.  Mvftiflora.     Braril. 

36.  Microsperma.     Peren. 

87.  Fiscosa.     Jamaica.     Shrub.- 

88.  Fcetida.   ■  Peru.     Ann. 

39.  Calycma,     fiourbon. 

40.  Cnspa,     Carolina,  Providence,  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.    Aan^ 

41.  Persica.     Persia. 
4f2.  Svlvatica:  Atthe  R-Maragnonih-Perui  Shr. 

43.  Arhorea.     Peru.     Shmh. 

44.  Mauritania.     Mauntius.  -  Skruh. 

45.  Occidenialisi    America;     Ann, 

46.  Americana.    Jamaica. 

47.  Aimtihn.     Switz.  Siberia,  and  Indies.    Ann. 

48.  AhutiJ<ndes  Americana,     Jamaica.    Ann. 

49.  Asiaiica.     India,     ^^nn. 

50.  PopuUfbliai     East  Indies,     iliiir. 

51.  ^/r/a.  East  Indies.,    ^^/fff. 

52.  Indica,     East  Indies,     i^nn. 

53.  Molissima,  At  the  R.MaragR0Din  Peru.  Shr. 

54.  Sonneratiana.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

55.  Pubescens.  -  Dominica. 

56.  AltJujeifolia.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

57.  Glutinosa.     Mauritius. 

58.  Exftipulari*.    Bourbon.     Shrub. 

59.  Ntriant.     Sandy  parts  of  Pern..    Peim. 

60.  Borbonica.     Bourbon. 

61.  Flavescens.    Monte  Video  in  Brasil.    Shr». 

62.  Radicans.     East  Indies. 
68.  Arguta.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 
64.  Multicaulis.  Malabar.    GSiPihsa.  Dominica*. 
€6. 'Eoiumlijblia^    Bourbon. 
€n.  Supina.     Hispaniola.     Peren». 

68.  Truncatai    Dominica.     Ann, 

69.  Herbacea.     East  Indies. 

70.  Emarginaia,     Hispaniola.    Ann.  ' 

71.  Alba^     East  Indies-,     ^^iim. 
92.  Cordi/bUa.     India,  Cape  of  G.  Hope.    ulwt. 
79.  Hederifoiia;    Dominica. 

74.  Fertictilaia.     Brasil  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

75.  Vrens.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
l%.Vmbettata.     Jamaica.-    Ann^ 
77.  Pyramidatai     Dominica. 
78i  Paniculata.    Jamaica,  Peru^  and  Braail*. 

79.  Dmnosa.     South  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. . 

80.  Ranwsa.     Senegal. 
^\.^icaia.     Dominica.     Shrub. 
M.  Terminalis.     Monte  Video.     Shrub. 
M.  Vesicaria.     Mexico.     Shrub. 
^  Crassifolia.     Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
fe  Bi/hra,  Shr,      87.  Gigantea.  Caraccas.  Shr, 
86.  Cmusa,  88.  Javensif,    Java. 
A  Hastaia,     Mexico  and  Lima.     Ann. 
W.  Cristaia.     Mexico.     -4«». 
M.  DiUeniana.     Mexico.     Ann. 
*  Trileba,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
W.  TVniato.  •  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 
•fc  Pierosj^ma.     Sandy  places  in  Peru.     Ann. 
91  Ricinoides,     Peru.    ^w». 

J      n^  Jair^>phoide9.     Sandy  places  in  Peru.     Ann. 
•^   8!.NajKta.     Virginia.     P«-«. 
^    StL  Dioica.     Virginia.     P^re/i. 

ML  Phyifanihrns.     Peru.     Per€W. 
»'^liDl  Linearis.     New  Spain.  T 
^M^  Acuta.     Java.  | /,        ,    .       .,. 

♦JOB.  Muricaia.     New  Spain,  f  ^*^-  ^^-  **  P*  *^- 
•Mir  Bieohr.    New  Spain.    J 


•106. 
*107. 
•108. 
•109. 
•110. 


A.100.  ncr.  o.  r^ir. 

lie..  t^»^-/^-^- 
Shr,    S     P-^^- 


•  104.  Pff/fifa.    Cayenne.     {Kl A.  Aei.  S.  Par,) 

•  105.  Disticha.     New  Spain. 
Tridentata.     St  Dominica, 
MnltiHora.     Ditto.     5Ar, 
Gracilis.     Antilles.     (Rich.  M) 
Tomentosa.    America.     (Cav,) 
Mollis.     Peru-     iSArui.  7   Ortega,  Decad, 

•111.  Crenatiflora,    N.  Spain.  J        96. 

•  U2,  HcternphylJa.     Chili. 7^,      y.  ,^ 

•  113.  ^/i^orffl.     Chili.         I C*^-  ^^-  ^-  P-  ^2- 
•114.  Sericea.     (Cav.  Descrip.  et  Hart.  R.  M.) 

•  1 15.  Alceoides,     Kentucky.     (itfik;A.  ii.  44.) 

•  116.  Pinnata.  Foot  of  Chimborazo.7  Cav.  Ic.  v. 

•  117.  AcauUs.    Foot  of  ChimborazaJ      p.  13. 
1284.  BoMBAX.  CaA5-fid.  iS'tom.  5  seu  multa.  G7p#. 

lignosa,  5-loc.  5-valv»     Sent,  lanata.    Recept,  5- 
gonum. . 

1.  Pentandrum.  East  Indies- and  America*  iS'/ir. 

2.  Erianthas.     Brasil,  near  St  Sebastian.     Shn. 

3.  Geiba.    America*    Shrub. 

4.  HeptaphyUum.     Atnerica.     Shrub. 

5.  Globasum.    Cayenne.    Shrub. 

6.  Gossgpinum.     East  Indies.  .Shrub. 

1283.  Adansonia.     CaL  simplex,  dedduus.    Slinl. 
longissimus.    Stig.  plura.     Caps,  lignost^  10-loc. 

•  pulpa  farinacea,  polysperma. 

1.  Digiiaia.    Senegal  and  Egypt.    Shrub-. 
1996.  GossYPiuif .    Cm.  duplex,  ext.  8-fid»    Caps. . 

4»loc    Sem.  lana  obvoluta.. 

-    1«  Herbaceumi-  India,  Syria^  and  Africa.  Ann^. 

2.  Indicum. .  East  Indies.    Ann.  and  Bien. 

3.  Micranthutn^    Persia  at  Ispahan. 

4.  Arboreuni.  '  Sandy  parts  x>t  India.    Shrub. 

5.  Fiti/blium..    East  Indies.    Shrub,  nod  Bien» 

6.  Hirsutum.    America.    Ann.  and  Biem 

7.  ReUgiosum.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

8.  LatrfaUum,    Bien.  and  SAnfi. 

9.  Baroadense.    Barbadoes.    A'm.  and  Shrub. 
10.  Penprianunt.    Peru.    £&». 

1292.  RuiziA.      Co/,  dup.  ext.S-phyD.    Shfl  10.. 
Cap«.  10  1-loc.  dispermsB  arete  cotisereotes. 

1.  Cardaia.  •  Bourbon.    Shrub. 

2.  Lohata*    Bourbon.     Shrub.         .i 

3.  Variabilis.    Bourbon.     Shrub. 

%  1291^  Lavatera.     CaL  dup.. ext.  S-fid.  Caps,. 
plurimse,  l-spermse. 

K  Arborea.    England.  Spain,  Africa.    Bien. 
%  Micans.    Spam  and  Portugal.    Shrub. 

3.  Hisfida,    Hedges  in  Algiers.     Shrub. . 

4.  Olbta.     Provence.     Shrub. 

5.  Triloba.     Spain  and  France.     Shrubs . 

6.  Lusitanica.     PortugaL     Shrub. 

7.  Marithna,     France  and  Spain.    Shrub. 

8.  Thuringiaca.    Hungary,  Tartary,   Svreden, , 
and  Germany.     Peren. 

9.  Cretica.    Candia^  '  Ann. 

10.  Flava.  N.  of  Africa  near  Mascar.     Ann. . 

11.  Punctata.    County  of  Nice.    Ann. 

12.  Trimeatris.   Syria,  Spain,  and  France.    Ann. 

•  13.  Uttguiculata.     (Bat.  CuUivateur.m.  48.) 

•  U,  Acerifolia.     Teneriffe.     IHersoon,) 

1288.  Malachra.    Go/,  commuo;  3<'phyll.  multiflor. 
major.  Caps,  5,  l-«permse. 

1 .  Capttata.   Marshes  of  the-  Caribbees.     Ann^ 

2.  Fasciata.    Caraccas.'  -  Ann. 

3.  Alceajvlia.    Caraccas.     Ann. 

4.  Radiaia.   Dominica.  5*  Bracieata..AxDSTiQ9u 
6.Plumasa.  JSraaiL 
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ISlttnXVI.  :^1S90.   Xl&tviU  Hal.  inf.  nk.  S-pbylL    Capi. 
99nnMw       |durtiii«  l-tpemiK. 

'  1.  SpieatOf    Jamaiea.    ShnAm 

5.  PolydaekU^    Peru.  Skrvb. 
9.  TofiKiitoM.    India.  Shntb. 
4. 5bo/Mm.    P«ru.    JKrvft. 
3.  Gttngetka.    India,    iliM. 

6.  Cwamanddianiu   Jamaica.    ifiM. 

7.  Americana.    America.    Ann^ 
II.  Cb^'Nli.    Cape  of  Grood  Hope.    ShnA. 
a  CWw^o/ia..    la  AngusUfifUa.  Mexico.  S^tff. 

11.  ^vMoiiate;  Bradl  at  Peni«  SArtcft. 
12.&aA/a.'I>rTpirtaof  Pen]4  Skntb. 
IS.  PmdPMMff.    jRfcru.    AuUb 

14.  Lmentu.    Peru  at  Lima:    .iiifi. 

15.  Capkoitu    Peru.    jSAriffc 

16.  BrvonifoUa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  5Xf»ft« 

17.  VmBdtaki.    Me»c6.  -SArftA. 

18.  AiMtiloidm.    Bahama  Islandf.    SArtrft, 
l9.AlhileHn€.   Spain.        Sa  JLoioto. 


ei.  FattiguUa.  *  Italf. 
22.  BanarumiM*    Boenoe  Ayret^ 
.Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Shrub. 


23.  Sfmte. 

34.  Z.aGleii.    Mexico.    Skrub, 
J!5.  QpenjK&i/a.    Sandy  parU  of  Peru*    Shrubs 
K.  Fragrant.    Shr.      Sh  MimaU^    Shrub. 
97.  CmntU.    Shruk.    S8.  Retumk  Skmb. 
.28.J3Mf8mfca.    ffAr.     88.  IVNfawtott/ei.    «Ar. 
'  f9.  GrasMularifbUa.  Shr.  S4s  AlthaoideM.  Spm^An. 
Sa  Virgma.  Shr.  S5.  CJmifwiapwML  CftrpL  Ami. 
S&  ilVodniKs,    Monte  Video.      - 
37.  Crd&n.    Cudia.    ^mk 
96.  Porvg^o.    Barbary.    ifm* 
•09.  Wfcomif .    Italy.    Ann. 
«a  BoA»d|^iifta.  EngLaodotberpti^of  Eur.  Per^ 

41.  Acaulii.    Pent  in  the  Cordilleraik    Peren. 

42.  j9A«nmttuia.   Bithynia.   Perem 

43.  Affceilrif.    Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Bur«  BteM. 

44.  JaauriUtnia.  Itd^»  PortugaltrSptia. .  Ann. 
40W  Hiipnwa.    Spam,    ilivi. 

46.  Vcrtidlhta.    China,    ilim. 

47.  Crispa.    Syria»  Germany,    ifmk 

48.  Papaver.    FortugaL    iffin. 
4^.  Siipulacea.    Spain.    ^»ii. 
SO.Akea.  Engl.  Grermany^  France,    P^rM. 
51.  MoJtchata.  Engl.  Gennany,  France.     Peren^ 
M.  Ekgans,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ^Ar»6. 

53.  TbvrM/^/ttiiia.    France  and  Spain.    Ann^ 

54.  EfQ/ptta.    Egypt.    Ann. 

65.  Trifida.  Spun.  Ann.     ^66i  Scabra.    Peru. 
^  57.  Leprosa.   Isle  of  Cuba.   (Ortcg.  Dec.  95.) 
•SS.Tenrila.    ChiU.    (Cav.  &.  ▼.  14.) 
^59.  Divarkaia.  Cape  of  G.  H.l    Anilrews^  t. 
*  60.  Ae/fem.  Cape  of  G.  H.      J     182  and  135. 
^61,  mierocarpa.    Egypt.    Ann,    {Pertoon) 
•68.  Cymbalarifclia.lbt$roM.Ene.Bot.iiu753.) 
1293.  Malopb.  CaL  dup.  ext.3-phyl(.  Cop.  absque 
ordiue  g)omrrat«  l-spennK. 

1.  MalaeMes.    Tuicany  and  Barbary.    iliin. 
^2.  Muiti/hm.    Andalusia.    Ann, 
3.  TVjfiflb.   Andalusia  and  Barbary.    Ann. 
i295.  Uresia.  Orf.  dap.  eat.  3-fid.   Copr.  5.1oc  5* 
partib.  iocubsclausiil-tpermit. 
1.  Lobata.  China.    Sirub. 
2..  RtiicuhUa.  Eauiooetial  America.    Shrub. 
3.  TriOMnrft.    ftUoritius  and  Bonrfaon.  Shrub. 
4t.Ammi§cmuk    SoriiMai.   Shrub. 
£,Sinu9UiM    India.    Shnb. 


6.Multi/lda.     Mniritiui,    Shrmk  Om 

7.  Proeumbem.    HilbofCluna«    Shruk  ^ 

8.  Vimmea.    BrasiL    Shrub.  i 
1298.  Pavonia.    Cat.  dup.  ext,  pfdyphylL    '8tig.  ^^ 

10.  CapM.  5t  2-TalT.  l^spermae. 

1.  Prannortaf  or  Ctmcs^&fiA.  Capeof  O.  Hn  £ftr. 

2.  Leplocarpa.    Surinam. 

3.  TVpAabw.    Jamaica  and  Guiaiia.    £ir«6i 
^.Hatiata.    BratiL    S'Anift. 

5.  AmnAff.    South  America.    Shmik 

6.  Papukmacau  Iihnd  ofOtahdtte.    fi&rvit 
'    7.  CanedkUa.    Surinam. 

8.  Racemqm.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

9,  Corymbosa.    Jamaica.    Shruk 

10.  Pankulaia.     Peru.   Shrub. 

11.  Odaraia.    East  Indict. 

12.  Coecti3«a.   Dominica.    Shrubs 

13.  Columella.    Bourbon.    Shruh 

14.  Urens.    Mauritius.    Shrub, 

15.  Zejftanka.    Ceylon.    Ann. 

^  16.  SptraliM.    Tables.  Amer.  Shr.lCnv.Tc 
^niAriMata.  South  America.  J      v.  20. 

1297.  HiBL>cufi.   CaL  dup.  ext.  polyphyft   A^.  5. 
Capi»  5-loc.  polyapenna. 

1.  Motcheutos.     Canada  and  Viiginia.    Peren. 

2.  /iicBiiicr.  Carolina.  Per.    3.  Lamocarpua.  Shr. 
4»  Paliuitie.    Vii^pnia,  Canada.    Pertn^ 

5.  MUUarU.    Lousiana*    Pcren. 

6.  Huiiuha.    India* 

7.  Femc/^tneitf.     kindamcar. 

8.  Gard^iue.    South  AoDrrica.    Skrut.- 

9.  Polplubteus*  £.lBdietfaiidSDe.UasulB.Sirr 
10.  Tinaceue.    India  at  riveiv;    ShrmL  ■■ 

Ih  Blatue.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

12.  Lampae.    Philippine  Ues^    SftrMfc 

13.  Membranaceue.    Shrub. 

14.  Lunarijhliui.    Eaat  Indiea.- 

15.  Bosa  fiintuda.    India;  •  Skrubm 

16.  Sf/iraUe.    Mexico.    Shrubs 

17.  BraHiiensis.    Brawl    JBhrub, 

13.  UnUaUrake.    Woods  in  DomaHCi.    AtnA 

19.  i4cfmiiMa/tf#.iSAr.2aPAaMfdeiw.E.Indiea.£i. 
91.  Ovalifolfui.    Arabia  Felix.    Shrub. 

22.  ClandesUnus.    Senegal.    Shrub. 

23.  Ritridw.    Ceylon.  *  Shrub. 

24.  MierantliuM.    East  Indies,    ilnis. 

20.  Gfts  //pinus.  Cape.    26.  Ovaiue.  Cape.  Per. 
97.  A^jihiopicus.    Cape.    Shrub. 

28.  Microphylku.    Arabia  Felix.   Shrub. 

29.  I/ren.>.  Cape.    3a  Qi/vctna#.  Bourbon.  S^ 

31.  Mutabilis.    India.    ^AncA. 

32.  Syriacu*.    Syria  and  Carnibhu     A&mii 

33.  llhombifoliui.     East  Indies.     SAmk 

34.  Lilir/lorue.    Bourbon.    ^AmA. 

35.  Bi/urcatu$.     BrasiL     fAmi. . 

36  Jrilf^bus.    Bogs  in  Dominica.    iSAnik 

37.  DwrufiUhii.    East  Indies.    iSAfvi. 

38.  Dominirtnsis.    Domingo.    Shrub. 

39.  Ficulneus.    Ceykm.     Shrub. 

40.  Sabdariffh.     India,     i^fin. 

41.  Speciosus.    South  Carolina.    Pere»^ 

42.  Cnnnabinue.     India,    i^nii. 

43.  Fratemui.  Surinam.   44.  jSororiiu.  Surinaaif 

45.  SuratUnrii.    East  Indies.    Amn. 

46.  Radiaius.  Ann.     47.  IMsioC.  ladia.  J>r. 

48.  Digitatue.    BrasiL    PiiftB. 

49.  P/ffi^fceiii.    Pondkherry. 

50.  S^ncaim.Shr^       tUMioum^  Ja 
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it,  Ahefm6^ui,    East  sod  Wett  lodiea,   S/mik 
52.  Colnmnaju.     Bourbon,     ShruL 

^1       5S.  Pciiunculatut.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr. 

"  ...  ^,  Eacuierdus,     East  and  West  Indies.    Ann* 
B5*  LemgifoUtts.     East  Indies.     Ann, 
56*  Cfypeaius,    CoaiU  of  Jamaica.    Skrui^ 
57.  Senegalmsis,     Senegal. 
^S.  Tutnuosui.     East  Indies.    il/zn« 

59.  OltitL;if*Mui,     East  ladies. 

60.  Fili/mius,     India*     if»«. 

■        61*  T^icwsfdji,     Society  Klands.     Shrub* 
$2*  Virginiciis,     Salt  parts  of  Virginia.     Peren, 
6S>  Peniiwarpoi.  Venice  and  Astnicsn,     Peren* 
64-.  yesicarifis,    Africa,    Ann* 
65,  Triottttm.    Italy,  Africa,  Camiola.     i^n/i. 

•  66,  Het€rf>j)ht^lius,     N,  Hull     (Vent.  MalmaU.) 

*  67*  Riparius,     Carolma*  1  Mich.  Filor. 

♦  68.  Scuher,     Carolina  and  Florida.  V      Amer.  ii. 

*  69*  Grandi/iorus.  Georgia,  Florida.  J      p*  ^* 

PAcuAMA.     CaL  dup,  ext.  polyphyfl.     Cor, 
rokito-clausa.   Stig*  10,   ^oc,  5-loc.  5-8pernia, 
L  Miilvaviscm,     Juniaica.     Mexico*    Shrub* 
L  MiMu,  America.    Shrub, 


Caps. 
Per. 


5.  l^UcM.  South  of  Januuct.    SAnt^ 
Ij2d4.  KiTAiBELiA.   CaL  dup.  ext.  7  sen  9'fil 
in  capJlulum  54obum  glomeratz  J  aperms, 
1,  Fitifalia.     Denmark.    Shrub, 
%  1289.  hvTHMk.   CaL  dup,  exu  6  leu  9'fid. 
plurimae  l-spermae. 

1.  Offkinalii,    Engl.  HoU.  France,  Siber 
%  Natbanensit,     France  and  Spain.    Perm* 
d.  Cannabina,     Hungary,  Italy.     JParen. 
4h  Hirtuta,     France,  Italy,  Spaija,  Austria,  m 
hedges*     Atm. 

5.  Lmwigii,    Sicily.  Ann, 

6.  Acmdis,     In  the  East?    Ann, 

7.  Roiea.    In  the  East  and  Chioa 
8«  Pallida^     Hungary.     Biau 
9*  Ficifolia»     Siberia^     Bieiu 

*  10,  Sinemu,     China.     (Cavan,} 
1502.  Camellia.  CaL  imbricatus,  polyphyU.  fotiolrt 
interioribus  majoribus* 

1.  Japonica.    Japan  and  China.    Shrub* 

2.  Sa,ianqua,     Japan.     Shrub, 
^^^.Drup^i^a*  Cocbiucbina.  {^Lourwa^y 


Caps,   itf<wwl^ 


pbtj 
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NEW  GENEllA. 


TlUAKDRTA* 


I.  JoHirsoiriA.  Perianth.  6-part.  squale,  petaloide* 
uin>  marcescens*  deciduum.  Stavt,  5,  Fit*  basi  la- 
ciniarum  interiorum  inserta*  infra  Bilatata  connata. 
Ovarium  loculis.  2-8permis.  Sit^L  fiUformb.  Siig. 
obtusuiD,  Capi,  3-ioc.  S-valvis^  valvis  medio  sep- 
tiferis.  Sent,  bina  altero  pendulo  apici  columnie 
centralis  gracilis  capsuLa  brevioris  affixa  :  umbilico 
itrophiolato.    (R,  Brown,  Prodr,  p,  287*) 

1.  Lupidina,     New  Holland*     Percn, 

II.  Patsasonia.  Perianth,  petaloideum,  hypocra- 
^B  teriforme,  rcgulare  ;  tubo  gracili ;  limbo  Be¥par' 
^m  tito,  lacrniis  intcnonbus  minutis.  Filamenia  coo* 
^■f  nata.  Shfhts  capillaris  apice  ssBpissime  tunntdo. 
^B  Stig,  3,  laminxformia,  tndivisa'.  Caps,  prism atica* 
^^    Sem,  numerosa,     (  R.  Brown,  Prodr,  p*  $0i.) 

.  1.  Srricta*  5,  Gladrata* 

H         2.  Lanata,  6*  Glanca. 

y         9^  Ijm^fotia.  7.  OccidentaUs, 

4   Media, 
AH   Peren,  and  from  New  HolL  and  V*  Di^id*  IsL 

^B  Pentani»ria» 

HI.  Solan  AH  DRA.  Col*  5  part,  perdst^ni.  Cur,  du« 
plo  longior,  5'pet* ;  petal.  inK>  staminnm  alfiiis* 
iJrc^L  10  fid. ;  lacin.  5  alternis  bfeviaribus  anthe- 
tiferis*  Slig,  SUobum.  Cap*,  cat.  cine  t a,  S-loc. 
5  yalrit :  valval,  media  sepnferis.  Scm*  plnnma, 
axi  central!  affixa. 

I.  Cordi/tdia.    North  AcDerici* 

IV.  Medusola.  CaL  5-^hylL  Pt$,  6,  Filam,  m  tu- 
bum  coalita.  Anih.  mcumbente».  Cops*  |iiiliB 
longis  flexuosii  tecta)  1-Ioc,  ^-valvis,  G-spemia. 

K  Angtiifera,     Cochinchina.     (Lottn^iro.) 

V.  McRUcijiA.     Cat,  [Cor,  Lin.)  p»iBsill<jr«  colora- 
tns,  urccob  subms  sulcato.    Corona  interior  aim* 
pkxttubulosa,  tniQcau.     fmci,  Passiflorae. 
This  genus  contains  Sp.  IB,  25,  and  37}  of  Fas^i- 

rLojiAt  p.  265. 
VL  TsxsoKUu    CaLXCor.  Lin.)  longistimus  tuba- 


losufl  t  Umbo  10-fido  (passim  5-fido,  lacrniis  colo-  ^^^  qv 
ratte,  altemis  eitimis  sub  apice  mucronatis  ;  alter-  aera.. 
nts  tnterioribuB  obtusis.     Carofia  nulla  manifeitaf 
cujusloco  G/aAiiM/eFplurimx  in  tubi  faucis  see&iles  et 
ru^x    2   intimx   circulares   sub  sene  glaiiduloaa, 
Sttpes  germinis  longiisimus.     Fntct,  Pepo.  {Jut,} 

1.  Trincrvia^         4.  TripariHa,      7.  Tacso, 

2.  Lanata,  5.  TrifoUata*       B,  Peduncuiarisf^ 
3v  Refierijhra,      6.  Longijl&ra,      9.  Glaberrima, 

Sp*  I— ^  from  S.  Amer.  atnl  Sp.  5—^8  from  Peru. 
See  Juss.  Ann,  Mut,  ii.  590.  This  geous  con* 
tains  also  Sp.  5,  40,  41,  of  Pa^siflora,  p*  265* 
VILMatisia.  Cor,  cal,  duplo  longior,  sub.2*lab« 
polypet.  pet.  5  ovata,  imo  calyci  imposita,  craasius- 
cula,  basi  angustiora :  ex  eorum  duo  alteris  pauIo 
minom,  Fil  Bf  labio  sup.  adnata,  infeme  in  tubum 
cylindrtcum  iQcrassatum,  corollaque  tongiorem» 
connata,  apice  patulai  Anth,  circiter  12  ovato 
reoiformes,  exteriori  parte  iilamentorum  tmposi- 
tse,  ftubgeminatie,  12-luc,  Char,  5-ang.  Sti/l,  I 
f^Em,  brevior  $  Stig,  peltato-capitatum,  5-»ulca- 
tum.  Drupa  ovala,  apice  mammillari,  baai  calice 
persistente  tincta,  5-loc.  l^&perma.  Sem,  hinc  an» 
gulata,  inde  convexa.  Integumentum  triplex  ;  ex* 
tt'rnum,  epidermis  tenuissima,  fusca  ;  medium  mem* 
brafjaceum  fragile  ;  intimum  naembntna  diaphana^ 
a  cotyledonibus  di^cile  separabilis.  Albumen  al* 
bum,  fanuaceum.  Voit^leaonei  parte  tantum  inte- 
rion  corrugaii,  ( Humb.  PlatU,  MminocL  p,  10.) 
1.  Cordata,  New  Granada  and  Ft:m, 
VHL  CfiEiitgtirxiiONt  Cor,  0  ;  nisi  calycem  dicas. 
Slam*  5,  lUameniis  basi  in  tubum  longum  coalitisf 
apice  diatinctis,  digitatim  expansis,  fulcatim  in* 
Ivxiset  dorio  iuitberiferit»:  ^/f/i&.  lonra  iil.  adnat^y 
iiaque  immer»«.  Char,  Sang.  Si^  i  tubo  sta- 
minum  paulo  longior  i  Siig,  aciitum.  Capt,  lig* 
nosa,  5-ang.  5'loc.  polyepcrma,  ad  aagulos  elevatos 
semi  5  valvLK;  valvar  intuti  medio  septitcne,  septo  in* 
crassato,  WUoi^o,  ad  m^irgincmutnnfiuc  semiuiiero. 
8cm,  Dumcrosa,  nitida,  atra,  hiivcapice  carunculata 
basi  versus  hilum  rvceptacuto  adnata,  ope  funiculi. 
Jnteg,  dupL  i  C3tt.  criistaceuiSi  atrum  ;  mu  ieuuf  j 
7 
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.Diadclphia. 


1.  Ariorea.  Carthaffena  and  Martinique.    Shr. 

2.  Ferruginea,   Banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana.   Shr, 

3.  Fruticosa.    Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 
1320.  DiPTBRiXy  or  Baryosma  of  Fersoon.     CaL 

lacinise  2  alaeformes.     Legum.  1-loc.  l-spermum 
coriaceum  bivalve. 

1.  Odoraia.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shrub. 

2.  Oppositifolia.     Woods  of  Cayenne.     Shrub. 
1318.  Pterocarpus.     CaL  5-dent.     Legum.  fidca- 

tum  foliaceum  varicosum  ala  cinctuniy  noo  dehis- 
cens.     Sem.  aliquot  solitaria. 

1.  Draco.     South  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Indicus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

S.  Marsupium.  Mountains  of  Coromandcl.  S?ir. 

4.  Rohriif  or  Apalatoa.   Woods  of  Guiana.  Shr. 

5.  Lunatus.     bouth  America.     Shrub. 

6.  Sanlalinus.     Ceylon  and  India.     Shrub. 

7.  EcasiaphyUum,     South  America.     Shrub. 
*8.  Suberosa. ,  Guiana.     (Aubkl.) 

♦9.  Erlnacea.     Senegal.     1 

*  10.  Echinata.     India.  >  Herb,  of  Jussieu. 

*  II .  Microcarpus.     India ?  j 

See  the  new  genus  Ecastaphyllum. 
"1319.  Ameuimnum.     Cai.  subbilabiatus.     Legum. 
compresso-foliaceum  bivalve  dehiscens.     Sem.  ali- 
quot solitaria. 

1.  Brownei.   Jaroaic.  Hispan.  Carthagena.   Shr. 

2.  Ebenus.     Warm  parts  of  America.     Shrub. 

3.  Lati/blium.    Woods  of  Carthagena.     Shrub. 

4.  Puoescem.  Banks  of  torrents  in  Caraccas.  Shr. 

5.  Scandeus.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

ISS9.  Amorpha.  Cal.  campan.  5-(id.  Cor.  vexil- 
lum  ovatumy  concavum.  Ala  0.  Carina  Q.  Z.e- 
gtim.  2-sperm.  falcatum. 

1.  Fruiicosa.     Carolina,     Shrub. 

2.  Pubescens.    Carolina.     Shrub. 

^  Si  Glabra.    North  America.     (Desfont.  Co/.) 

1522.  EuYTHRiNA.'  Ca/i.  bilabiatus :  f.     Cor.  vex- 

ilium  longissimum  lanceolatum.  Legum,  torulosum. 

1.  Herbacea.  Carolina,  and  at  Mississippi.   Per. 

2.  Cartiea,     Vera  Cruz.     Shrub. 

3.  Corallodendrum.    Antilles.     Shrub. 

4.  Indica.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Fusca,     India  and  Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

6.  Cqffra.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

7.  Pic/fl.     India.     Shrub. 

8.  Velutina.     Terra  Firma.     Shrub. 

9*  Glauca.    Shrub.      11.  Isopetala.     Shrub. 

10.  Mi7/>.    ^ArwA.         12.  Crista  gain.     Shrub. 

Sp.  Dy  10  from  Caraccas,  and  Sp.  11, 12  from  Brazil. 

J324.  RuDOLPHiA.     6W.  bilabiatus.     Coroliw  wcyM- 

lum  longissimum  lanceolatum.    Legum.  planum  po- 

lyspermum. 

1.  Volubilis.     Mts.  in  Porto  Rico.     Shrub. 

2.  Peltata,     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

Given  as  a  subgenus  under  Butea  by  Porsoon. 
If52ii.  BuTLA.   Oi/.  subbilabiatus.    Cor.  vexillum  lon- 
gissimum lanceolatum.    L^gum.  compressum  mem- 
bran'ciccum  apice  monospermum. 

\,  Frondosa.    Mountains  of  Coromandcl.     Shr. 

2.  Superba.   Mountains  of  Coromandcl.    Shrub, 

1321.  Abrl's.     Crt/.  obsolete  4-lobus  :  superiore  la- 

tiore.     Fit.  9,  basi  infima  connata,  dorso  hiantia. 

Siig.  obtusum.     Sem.  sphaerica. 

I.  Precatorius.    Clayey  parts  of  India.    Shrub. 

1334.  Lebeckia.     Caf.  5-part.  laciniis  acutis,  sinu- 

bus  rotundatis.    Legum.  cylindricum  polyspermum. 

1.  Contaminate.    Shr.      3.  Pungens.     Shrub. 

2.  Sepiaria.    Shrub.       4.  Armaia.    Shrub. 


5.  Bensa.    Shrub.        7^  Serieea.    SknA.       i 

6.  Humiltt.    Shrub.      8.  CytistndcM*    Shrub.    ' 
X  1332.  Spartium.    Stig.  longitudinale,  supra  -A*  * 

losum.    FU.  gcrmini  adhxrentta.     Cal.  QtatHom 
productus. 

1.  Junceum.     France,   Italy,  Sicily,  TnrkeTf 
and  Camiola.     Shrub. 

2.  Aphyllum.    Deserts  at  the  Wdga.     SkrA. 

3.  Motiotpermum.  Barren  parts  of  Spain.    Shr. 

4.  Sphcerocarpon.     South  of"  Europe.     ShrfA. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Shmb. 


Shrub. 


:wereum.    Dauphiny  and  Nice. 
Virgaium.    Madeira.     Shrub. 
Ramosissimum.     Near  Tlemsen. 
Purgans.    Montpellier.     Shrub. 

Utnbellaium,     Barbary.     Shrub. 

10.  Scorpius.    Spain  and  South  of  France.    Shr^ 

11.  Aspalathoides.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

12.  AtiiUiflorum,   Portugal  and  Barbary.    Shrd. 

13.  Atigulatum.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

14.  Persicum.     Persia.     Shrub. 

15.  Patens.     Portugal  and  Spain.     Shrub. 

16.  Nubigenum.     Peak  of  Tenerifie.     Shrub. 

17.  Biflorum.    Near  Tlemsen.    Shrub. 

18.  Lini folium.     France,   Spain,  Barbary,  and 
the  £ast.     Shrub. 

19.  Scoparium.    En^l.  and  S.  of  Europe.    Shr. 

20.  Arboreum.    Algiers  and  Mt.  Atlas.    Shrub. 

21.  Radiatum.    Italy  and  Camiola.     Shrub. 

22.  Ferox.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

23.  Spinostim.     Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbaij.    Skr. 

24.  ViUosum.     Barl>ary  and  Candia«     ShnA. 

25.  Ilorridum,    Arragon.     Shrub. 

*  26.  Parvijlorum.    In  the  East.    (Vent.  H.  Cdi.) 
X  1333.  Genista.  ^  Cal.  bilabiatus :  ^  dendbns  binii 
superioribus  brcvissimus.     Vexill.  oblongum  a  pii* 
tillo  staminibus^ue  deorsum  reflexum. 

1.  Canariensis.  Spain  and  Canary  Isles.  Sinb. 

2.  Candicans.     Italy  and  Montpellier.    Shruk. 

3.  Viscosa.    Canary  Isles?    Shrub* 

4.  Tri^uetra.    Corsica.    Shrub. 

5.  Sagitialis.     Germany  and  France. 

6.  Tridentata.     Portugal.     Shrub. 
7*  Triangularis.    Bannat.     Shrub. 

8.  Tinctoria.    England  and  Germany. 

9.  Ovata.     Sclavonia  and  the  Bannat. 

10.  Sibirica.     Siberia.     Shrub. 

11.  Florida.     Spain.     Shrub. 

1 2.  Procumbens.    Hungary  and  Moravia.  ShrA, 

13.  Decumbens.    France  and  Switzerland.  Skrtk 

14.  Pilosa.     England,  South  of  France,  Genu- 
ny,  and  Hungary.     Shrub. 

1 5.  Humifusa.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

16.  Albida.     Tauria.     Shrub. 

17.  Diffusa.     Tergesti  and  Styria.     Shrub, 

18.  Scricea.     Coast  of  Austria.     Shrub. 

19.  Anglica.     England  and  Germany.    Skru^ 

20.  Gennanica.    Germany  and  France.    Shrdf, 

21.  Sj/lvcstiis,     Croatia  and  Camiola.    Shnh, 

22.  liispanica.    Spain  and  S.  of  France.   SirA 

23.  Hirsuta.     Spain  and  Portugal.     Sftrvfr. 
24..  TricHspidata.     Hills  of  Algiers.     Shrvi. 
'25,  Lvsitanica,     Spain  and  Portugal.     Skni* 

^  26,  Genuensis.     Italy.     (Viviani,  JFA//a/.) 
Micranlha,     New  Spain.     {Ortega.) 
Parvijlora.     Portugal,     (firoforo.) 
Algarbiensis.    Algarvia.     ShrubJS  «-,*aOi 
Triacanthos.     Beira  in  Portugd.  Kfwni  9- 


Jilnd^ 


SknA. 


*Si7. 
*28. 
•29. 
♦30. 


Shrub. 
•SI.  Falcata. 


Near  Coimbra. 


«T6* 
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6.  Hupida.  -  Fields  of  Bailsaiy. 

7.  Srrrata.     Arabia. 

8.  Minutissima,    Italy  and  Montpellier.     Ann. 

9.  Columnasy  or  Parviflora.     Austria,  Hunga- 
rv«  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain.     Peren, 

1 0.  daptiala.    Mountains  of  Valentia.     Perm, 

11.  MiiUsima,     Barbadoes  and  Portugal.    Ann, 

1 2.  Filiogixsima,     Fields  of  Algiers. 

13.  Alopecuroidrs.     Sicily,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Barbary.     Ann, 

14.  Monophyll^.     Fields  of  Barbary. 

15.  Svicata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

]  6.  inphrasiaefolia.    Barbary  near  Mascar.  Shr. 

17.  Variegata,  Coasts  of  Spain  and  Barbary.  An, 

1 8.  Alba,     Coasts  of  Barbary. 
Fasciculata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Pubescens,     Soutb  of  Europe.     Ann, 
Pemica.    Persia. 


19, 
20. 
21. 

22.  Cemtta, 

23.  Mierantha. 
24-.  Parviflora. 

25.  Umbellata.  Shrub, 

26.  Involucrata. 

27.  Secunda. 

28.  G/fl6ra. 

29.  Filiformis. 

38.  Laxiflora, 

39.  Pemfula, 

40.  Rrclinata, 
41 
42. 


Ann. 


Peren. 
Per^. 


50.  CapensU. 

51.  ExciM. 

52.  Prostrata. 

53.  Geminata. 

34.  Elongala, 

35.  Cavi/laris. 

36.  ri/fo^ff. 

37.  Heterophylla. 
Barren  hills  of  Algiers.     -/4/iw. 

Barbary  near  Mascar.     i4nii. 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,    il/in 
Cenisia.   Dauphiny  and  Italy.     Peren. 
Vaginalis,     Egypt.     Shrub, 


Peren. 


43.  Cherleri,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary.  ilir. 

44.  Fiscosa,    Montpellier  and  Spain.     il/i». 

45.  Biflora.     Barbary. 

46.  Otntihopodioides,     Sicily.     Ann. 

47.  Ramosissima.     Coasts  of  Barbary.    Peren. 

48.  Picla,     Barbary  near  Mascar. 

49.  Pinguis.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

50.  Ctispidata.     Fields  of  Algiers. 

51.  Natrix,     France  and  Spain.     Peren, 

52.  Hispanica.  Shrub,      54.  Strigoxa.     Shrub. 

53.  Tridentata.   Shrub,     55.  Stijmlata.  Shrub. 

56.  Juncea.     Dry  parts  of  Arragon.     Shrub,      • 

57.  Crispa,     Spain  near  Valentia.     Shrub. 

58.  Arborescens.  Mts.of  Barb,  near  Arzeau.  Shr. 

59.  Frniicosa.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.  Shrub. 

60.  Arragonensis,     Arragon.     Shrub, 

61.  Rotundifolia.    Mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
Carinthia.     Shrub. 

$2.  Michrophylla,  65.  Sericea.  68.  Quinaia. 

63.  Hirsuta.  66.  Racnnosa,    •  69.  Elongata. 

.64.  Decumhens,      67.  Lagopus. 

*  70.  A rvensis.     England.     (Smith.) 

*1\.  Pinnata,     Portugal.     ylw?i.     [Brolcro.) 

Sp.  22—37,  54,  55,  62—69,  from  the  Cape. 

1342.  BossiiEA.     Cal.   2-lab,  lab.   sup.  obcordato. 
VexilL  basi  biglandulosum.     Carina,  2-pct.    Le- 

gum.  pediculatum  comprcssum  polyspermum. 

1 .  HLierophj/lla.     New  Holland.     Shrub. 

1343.  Crotalaria.     Legum.   turgidum,   inflatum, 
pedicellatum.     Fil.  coniiata  cum  iissura  dorsali. 

"i.SagittaUs.     Jamaica  and  Martinique.     Ann. 

2.  Parviflora.     Virginia  and  CaroHna.     Ann, 

3.  Rubiginosa.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

4.  Chinensis.     China.     Shrub. 

5.  Glauca.     Guinea. 

6.  Juncea.     Ann. 

7.  Sericea,    Ann, 

8.  Linifolia. 


12.  Reftexa,    Shrub.        IS.  Helum,    j 

14.  Sessillflora,     China,     ^nii. 

15.  Verrucosa.   Malabar,  Ceylon,  Jsts, 
Philippines.     Ann. 

16.  Semperjlorens,     East  Indies.    iSArwi 

17.  Hirsuta.    E.  Indies  near  Hydrabad 

18.  Biflora,     Island  of  St  Johanna. 

19.  Nummularia.  20.  Bifaria, 
2\.  Panirulata,     Malabar  and  Java.     £ 

22.  Loiifolia,     Jam.  and  Isl.  of  St  Crui 

23.  Pubera.     Island  of  St  Martha.     Sh 

24.  Argentea.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Lunaris.    Africa. 

26.  Labumifolia,     Asia.     ilim.  ^ 

27.  Macrophylla.     East  Indies.  '  Shrtd 

28.  Lavigata.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

29.  Trifoliastrum.  Si.  Pilosa.  Sk 

30.  Cordifolia,  Shrub.    32.  FfObra.  iSA 

33.  Axillaris.     Guinea,     ^im. 

34.  IncanescenSt  or  Arborescens.    Cape 
Hope,  M'duritius,  and  Bourbon.    jSA 

35.  Incana.    Jamaica  and  the  Caribbeei 

36.  Pallida,     Africa.     Ann. 

37.  Ijongijolia.     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

38.  Angustijfolia.  Shrub.  39.  Uneata, 
40.  Genistoides.  Dry  parts  of  East  Ind 
A'\,  Microphylla.    Arabia  Felix. 

42.  Volubtlis, 

43.  HeterophuUa.  Ann. 

44.  Quinqnefolia,  Ann, 
♦  45?  Capitaia, 


•  46.  Purpurea. 

•  51.  Cuneijbrmis. 

•  52.  Coluteoidcs. 

•  53.  Anihylloides, 


♦  47.  Uneata. 

*  48.  Medicagin 

*  59.  Gfycinea. 

•  50.  Benghala 


9.  Imbricata,     Shrub. 

10.  Parvifolia,  Shrub. 

11.  Lanata,  Shrub. 


Africa.  1 
Africa.    >Lam.£iicyi 
China,   j 

*  54.  Purpurascens.  Madagas.  and  Maurit. 

*  55,  Psoraloidrs,     Madagascar.  1 

*  36.  IJnciuella.  Bourbon  and  ScnegaLj  j 
*57>  Heptavhylla.     Cochtnchina.     (Z.osff 

Sp.  6-^,  13,  19,  20, 29,  43,  4C  49,  50, 

Eatit  Indies.    Sp.  9—12,  30—32,  38,  : 

48,  from  the  Cape. 
1327.   Platylobium.     Cal,  campan.  5-fid 
2  supremis  maximis  obtusis.    Legum.  pedi 
comproRsum  dorso  alatum  pol^&permum. 

\,  Fonnosum,  Shrub.      *  ^,  Ovatum. 

2.  Parviflorum.    Shr.      *  5.  Scdopend 
*  3.  iMnceolaium. 
From  New  Holland.     See  Andrews'  iZq 

Sect.  II.     Stigma  downy, 

1365.  CoLUTEA.    Cal.  5-fid.  Legum,  infla 
superiore  dehiscens. 

1.  Arborescens,     France,  Mt.  Vesuvius 

2.  Cnienia,  Germ.  Tauria,  and  the  £1 

3.  Pocockii.     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

4.  Frutcscens.  Shrub.        9.  Perennam 

5.  Bifida.     Shrub.  10.  Prostrata, 
G.Obiusata.     Slirub.        U.  Excisa, 

7.  Linearis.  12.  Vesicaria, 

8.  Herbacea.  An.Bien.     13.  Tomentot* 
Sp.  4—13  from  the  Cape. 

1348.  PiiASEOLus.    Carina  cum  staminibiu 
spiraliter  tortis. 

1.  Vulgaris.     East  Indies,     ilim. 

2.  Multi/lorus,  or  Coccineus,    Anierici 

3.  Peretinis.    Carolina.     Shrub. 

4.  Lunatus.  Bengal,  iliifi.    5.  PaiBar. 


916' 


BCTANV, 


Diadelphja. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
4«. 
47. 
48. 

4a 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

0a 

61. 


Hispida.'  Fields  of  BaHbarj. 
Serrata,    Arabia. 

Minutfssima.   Italy  and  Montpellier.    Ann* 
Coiumnasy  or  Parviflora,     Austria,  Hunga- 
ry, Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain.     Peren. 
Captiafa,    Mountains  of  Valentia.     Peren. 
Miiissima,     Barbadoet  and  Portugal.    Ann, 
Fillosissima,     Fields  of  Alg[iera. 
Alopecuroides.     Sicily^  Spain,  Portir''''J 
Barbary.     Ann. 
MonnfUiyUa.     Fields  of  Bar- 
Snicaia.    Cape  of  Good  ¥\ 
Euphrasutfoha.    Barbary  i 
Variegata,  Coasts  of  Spai^ 
Alifa,    Coasts  of  Bafbar)-. 
Fasciaiiaia.    Cape  of  G 
Pubescens.    South  of  F 
Persica.    Persia. 
Cemua.  SO 

Mierantha.  3 1 

Parvtfiora.  S 

Umbeilata.  Shrub,    f 
Involucrata*  \ 

Secunda. 
Glabra. 

Filiformis.  Peren. 
Laxifiora.     Barren 
Pendula.     Barbary 
Rffclinata.     Franc' 
Cenisia.  Dauphii< 
Vaginalis.    Egy 
ChirterL  France. 
FiicouL    Mont( 
Biftara,    Barb; 
Otnitkapoihid 
Ramonssima, 
Picta.    Barb: 
Pingma.    & 
CtunMcfala* 
Natrix.    F 
Higpmdta 
TridaOmt 
•Amces. 


Ann* 
Spain, 


AUSt. 


Ann. 
Hung.  Ann. 
£ngL     Per. 
igary.    ^im. 
.ff. 
Ann. 
other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per. 
.  Italy*  and  Barbary.    Ann. 


■  bum. 

1. 

2. 

S. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


France,  England,  Siberia.  Ann. 

.y.j  near  the  Caspian.  Ann. 

.<ii.     Wet  parts  of  Hungary.     Ann. 

c'/«i.  Carolina,  Virginia.  {Mich.  ii.  69.) 

**i/itf.    Pyrenees.    (Decand.  /S?v».  360.) 

/i.i.     NeJir  Nice.  (Balbis.  MisctlL) 


•SfiCT.  Ill-     Legumen  nearly  2-celled. 

A^TRAGALUS.  Lcgum.  pleruRique  2-loc.  gib- 
Snn,  besehalia. 
Chriflianus.    Armenia.     Peren. 
Sievcrsianus.     Siberia.     Ptren. 
Tomenti^sHS.     Egypt.     Peren. 
Alopecuroides.     .Siberia  and  Spain.     Peren. 
Maxihius.    Armenia.     Peren. 
Alopecias.     Siberia  at  the  lake  AlaguL  Per. 
Narhonensis.     Spain  and  S.  of  France.   Per. 
Ponticus,     Tauria  and  Armenia.     Pet  en. 
Vulpinus.     Sindy  hills  of  Siberia.    Peren. 
Mucrocephalm.     Galatia.     Peren. 
Capii4Uu*.     In  the  East. 
Daaj/anthMi.  Siberiai  Caucasus,  Hung.  Per, 


14.  SeMtUiflora.    Chint.    Ann. 

15.  Verrucosa.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  ^-- 
Philippines,     Ann. 

16.  Semperfioremt.    East  In^'  C?  ^  r 

17.  HirnUa.    E.  Indies  ner^  c  i-  ^T  ?? 
la  Bifiora.     Island  of  P  ^  "^^   " 
19.  V  ' 


Jaw 


k 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
BO. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
65. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
6t. 
6,3. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75 

7'>. 

77. 

78. 

79, 

80. 

81. 
83. 


««^Wiw.   J^r. 

.t? 
.an  and  in  Hug.  Ar. 
.ienia  and  CaiiGiM8.\nr. 
A.    Peren^ 

.•ria.Armenim,Algieii.  Rr. 
iibena.    Peren.. 
..    Carolina.    Perns. 
afiM.     Siberia*.  Pcrtn. 
-iif.     Virginia  and  Canada.    Pem, 
Jus.    In  the  East.    Pem. 
:r.     Austria,  Switzerland,   Italy    Geiw 
.any,  and  Russia.     Peren. 

Glycyphylios.  Engl. andotherpta.of  Eur. fter, 

LanatUM.    Tauria.     Peren. 

Tunetanui,    Mts.  of  Sliba  and  Tunia.    Per 

Micropkfflbte.   Germany  and  Thurineia.  Per. 

Pttrviftoms.    About  Baikal    Ann.    Biau 

Trtmesiris.    Egypt.     Ann. 

Hamaeut.  Messina,  Montpel.  Bartwy.  An, 

^niw/ar/*.  Egypt.  Sl.Scorpioideg.  Spiiin.iiii. 

Coniortuplicalus.     Siberia,  HnngarrT  Am. 

^flrfjctt*.  Sicily,  Spain,Portugal, Tauria.  An. 

^eila.   France,  Spain,  and  N.  of  Africa. -Abs, 

Sesameus.    Italy,  South  of  France.    Amu 

Geniculalm.  Barbary  near  Mascar.    Ann. 

Pentaglol/s.     Spain.     Ann. 

Epiglottis.    Spam,  Provence,  the  East.  Anm 

H^po^lottis.  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  and  Barbary.     Peren. 

jSy/  iacus.    Peren, 

Hnmifusus.     Cappadocia.    Pcrcn. 

Lco.tinus.     The  Tyrol  and  in  Switz.     Per. 

Tauricus.    Tauria.     Peren. 

Lunatus.     Persia.     Shrub, 
Austnacus.  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Rus- 
sia,  Tauria.     Shrub. 

SuhHlaius.      I'auria  and  iSibcria.     Shrub. 
Arciarius,    Germany  and  Denmark.   Shrub. 
lAfuc-tphaus.     Shrub. 

DcprcsMis,  Pyrenees,  Dauphiny,  Savoy.  Shr. 
,  Glaux.  .  Spain.     Ann. 
Reduticus.  Russia  near  the  R.  Cunia.  Shrub, 
Sinicits,     China.     Ann. 
Lineatus.     The  East.     Peren. 
Alhi'hiK    France,  Italy,  H.mgary.  Shrub. 
Nigrescem.    Russia.     Peren. 
OnMopudioides.    In  the  East.     Peren. 
Fragr  ins.     Cappadocia.     Peren. 
Dt'cliaim.     Armenia.      Peren. 
Barbwus.    Armenia.     P^ren. 
Onobrifchis.     Switz  t land.    Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Siberia.     Peren. 
AdsuKiiens.   Per         82.  LasmoHni.    Peren. 
Aipinu6.  Mts.  of  Laplandi  Swiiz.  Sibena.  Per. 
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""Ak  l^tAtniUo,    In  the  Cariles  Islands.    Peren. 


91.  Muricatus.     Per. 

92.  Daguricus,    Per. 
9:3.  Oxyphulliis.    Bien, 
91-.  Bnicalia.    Peren. 
95.  Linarius.    Peren. 


Pt^g:ntanis.     Per, 
rinndytes.     Per. 
^hyilns.  Per, 
'hris.    Per, 
■■'^.    Per, 
Per, 
'tis.     Portugal.     Ann. 
*-•  v.  Switz.  Austria,  the  Vallais.  Per* 

.>\     Siberia  and  Tauria.     Peren. 
•atus.  At  the  Jeniscy  and  Baikal.  Per. 
Itosus,     Ddiiria.     Peren. 
giflorus,     Tartary.     Peren. 
•iger.  Uralian  Mts.  and  Tauria.     Peren. 
aprinua.     Barbary.    Peren. 
Songarkus.  Sib.  Per,  105.  Caudatus.  Sib.  Per. 
FoiUcfUaris.    Siberia.     Peren. 
.  Densifolius,    Iti  the  East.    Peren. 
S.  Hirsulus,     In  the  East.     Peren* 
:09.  Globosus.     Armenia.     Peren. 

110.  lAbanotis.  Mount  Libanus.    Peren. 

111.  Bicoior,     In  the  East.    Peren, 
113.-  Psaraiioides.     In  the  East.     Peren. 
lis.  Laguroides.    Siberia.     Peren, 

Siberia. 
Siberia. 
Siberia. 
Siberia. 


114.  LupuUnus. 

115.  Leucanthus. 

116.  Argentatus. 

117.  Qmdicans. 
lis.  Grandiflorus. 
lia  AUaicus.  Sib. 


Peren. 
Peren. 
Peren. 
Peren. 
Siberia.     Peren. 
Per.     120.  Seiotus.  Sib.  Per. 


121.  Ambiguus.    Siberia.     Peren. 

125.  Uraiensis.     Siberii,   Pyrenees,  Switzerlandi 
and  Carinthia.    Peren. 

193.  8&rdiduSf  or  Uraiensis.  Scotl.  Norway.  Per. 
IM.  Bakalensis.    At  Lake  Baikal.     Per^n. 
185.  Mompessuianus.  Montpellicr,  Switz.     Per. 

126.  Ehngaius.    Galatia.     Per. 

157.  LtUyolius.     In  the  East.     Peren. 

158.  Cinereus.    Armenia.    Peren. 
Ida  Alyuoides.    In  the  East.    Peren. 
180.  Incanus.    Provence.    Peren. 
lil.  Inounms.     Algiers.     Peren. 

192.  RotundifoUus.    Tunis  near  Sbiba.    Peren. 

133*  Macrorhizus.     Spain.    Peren. 

IS*.  Campestris.     Germany,  France,  Switz.  Per. 

136.  Fuctmu,    Dauphiny,  Switz.  Piedm.   Peren. 
196.  Leptophylius.     Siberia.     Peren. 

137.  SanguinoUntus.     Mts.  at  the  Caspian.     Per. 

138.  Uncalus.     Aleppo.     Peren. 

139.  Paucificrus,    Dauria.     Peren. 

140.  BuchiormemU.     Altaian  Mountains.    Peren. 

141.  TesHculaius.    About  the  Caspian.     Peren. 
14fi.  Rupifragus,    Tauria.    Peren. 

143.  Dijfusus,  At  the  Caspian  and  Tartary.    Per. 

144.  GalaciUes,    Beyond  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 
14i  Kummularius.     Candia.     Peren. 

146.  Lanigerus,     Barbary  near  Cafe.     Peren. 

147.  Exscapiis.   Switzerland,  Thuringia,  Austria, 
and  the  East.     Peren. 

143.  Tragacanthoides.    Armenia.     Peren. 

149.  Triphyllus,     Islands  of  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 

150.  Lagopodioidea.  Shr,     151.  Lagurus.   Shrub. 
152.  Angustifolius,    Shrub. 

IBS.  Pungens.    Galatia.     Shrub. 

154.  Tragacaniha.     Arragon,  France,  SiaTy,  and 
Barbaryt     Shrub. 

155.  Echioides.    Candia.    Shrub. 
lse.Relusu§.    In  the  East.     Shrub. 

ISJ.  Poierhtm.    Granada  and  the  East*    Shrub. 


158.  Aristaius.    Mts.  in  the  S.  of  France.  Shrub. 

159.  Amarus.    Deserts  of  the  Caspian.     Peren. 

160.  Coluteoides.     Mount  Libanus.     Shrub. 

161.  Tumidits.    Arragon,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Shr* 

162.  Armatus.     Barbary  near  Cafsa.     Shrub. 

163.  Crelicus.    Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub. 
164>.  Leucophyllus.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

165.  Caucasicusy  or  cryptocarpos.   Caucasus.   Shr* 

166.  Gummifery  or  caucaskus  of  Persoon.  Mount 
Libanus.     Shrub. 

167.  Erianihus.    Shr.     168.  Microcephalus.  Shr. 

169.  Eriocephalus.     Armenia.     Shrub. 

170.  PUtmosus.     Galatia.     Shrub. 
17  L  Aureus.     Armenia.     Shrub. 

172.  Compactus.  Shr,       173.  Longifolius.     Shr, 

174;,  Pifgniformis.  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine.  iSAr. 

*  175.  Gemini/lorus.      Cold   parts  of   Quito,  and 

mount  Antisana.     (Humb.  Plant.  EquinocL) 

For  a  new  arrangement  of  this  genus,  and  for  au 

account  of  some  new  species,  we  must  refer  the 

reader  to  the  Astragalogia  of  Decandolle,  Par. 

1802,  or  to  Persoon's  Synopsis^  v.  ii,  p.  334, 

where  this  arrangement  is  adopted. 

Sp.  18,  28,  78,  79,  150—152,  167,  168,  172, 

173,  from  Armenia. 
Sp.  17,  19—21,  9H,  29—31,  81,  82,  85—95, 
lot,  105,  113—121,  from  Siberia. 
1380.  BissERULA.     Legum.  2-loc.  planum;  dissepi- 
mento  contrario,  utrinque  serratum. 

l.Pelecinus.     Sicily,  Spain,  Provence.     Ann. 
1378.  Phaca.     Cal.  5-dent.  dentibus  2  superioribua 
remotioribus.    Legum.  semibiloc.  inflatum. 

1.  Bcetica.     Spain  and  Portugal     Peren. 

2.  Floridana.     Florida.     Ann. 

3.  Salsula.    Dauria.     Peren. 

4.  Alpina.  Switz.  France,  Austria,  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  Frigida.     Lapland,    Norway,   Switzerland, 
Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria.     Peren. 

6.  Australis.     Switzerland,  Austria,  Salzburg, 
Italy,  and  Provence.     Peren. 

7.  Arenaria.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Halicacaba.     Galatia.     Peren* 

9.  TrifoUata.    China.    Peren. 
10.  Vesicaria.     Armenia.     Peren. 
\\.  Incana.    Armenia.     Peren. 

*  12.  Glabra.     Provence.  Per.\  Decand.  Astrag. 

*  13.  Triflora.     Peru.  J  p.  60. 

Sect.  IV.   Leguminous,  and  nearly  with  one  Seed. 

1317.  Dalberoia.  Cal.  ob8olete-5-dent.  Legum. 
foliaceum  planum  non  dehiscens.  Sem.  solitaria 
vel  bina. 

1.  Monetaria.     Wet  parts  of  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Heterophiflla.  Shr.        5.  Rubiginosa.     Shr. 

3.  Arborea.     Shrub.  6.  Paniculata.    Shr. 

4.  Lalifolia.     Shrub. 

7.  Lanceolaria.     Ceylon  and  Malabar.     Shrub. 

*  8.  Domin^ensis.    St  Domingo.     {Turpin.) 

*  9.  Latisiliqua.     South  America.     (Desf.  Cat.^ 

*  10?  Dephaca,  China  and  Cochinchina.7£oi<mVo.) 
Sp.  2,  3,  from  E.  Indies ;  4—6  from  Coromandel. 

1381.Dalea.  Alas  et  Carina  columns  staminum 
adnatx.  Siam.  5  ad  10  connata  absque  filamento 
libero.     Legum.  1-spermum. 

1.  Cliffirtiana.    Terra  Firma.    Ann. 

2.  Ahpecuroides.    North  America.    Aim. 

3.  Candida.  N.  Amer.     4.'  Fiolaeea.  N.Aner. 

5.  Kuhnistera.,    Carolina. 


ClasftXVlf. 
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qwtXVfL      •  38,  AUmmius.     Genoa,     (Vivianr,  FL  IkiL) 
puidclphia,  J  i35(j,  Viciii*    SligmaUterc  inferiorc  transverse  bar- 
batum. 

1.  PmformU,  Hung.  Auat*  and  Germ,     Per, 
2*  CaroHniana,     Carolina.     Perm* 

3.  Pofttica,     Turkey. 

4.  Dtimelontm*     France  and  Germany,     Pertn, 

5.  Stfhatica.     Engl.  Swed,  Germ,  Fran.     Pct% 
(i.  Americana,     Pennsylvania.     Per  en, 

7.  Variegata,     In  tlie  East.     Pervn. 

8.  Caxsubka.     Germany  and  France.     Peren^ 

9.  AtropnrpureiL     Hieres  Isles  and  Algiers. 
10.  Viihsft,     Germ.  Au^t.  and  Hungary.     Ann. 
Jl.  Polifph^Ua.     Hung.  Algiers,  and  ihe  East, 
\2*  Cracca,     EngK  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Per., 

13.  Tentii/blia,     Hills  of  Germany  and  Tauria. 

14.  Onohnichioidcs*     Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  Barbary.     Ann, 

15.  BieHnU„     Siberia.     Bletk, 

16.  Aiiimma.     Barbary,  near  Anseau,     Pcren. 

17.  NLsnoIlana,     In  the  Eaet.     Anii. 

18.  Benghalanis,     Bengal.     Ann. 

19.  Canescens^     Top  of  Mount  Libanus.     Ann* 

20.  Capenm*     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Peren* 

21.  Pehucida*     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perm* 

22.  Frutkosa,     Peru.     Shrub, 

23.  Ervilia,     France,  Italy,  and  the  East.    Ann* 

24.  Biflom,     Algiers. 
25*  Oroboides,     Croatia  and  Carniola.     Perm, 

26.  SaHva,     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Amu 

27.  Glohma,     Ann, 

25.  Af!  ^     Groves  of  Germany.     Ann, 

29.  ^/'  ;.     Provence.     Ann, 

30.  PrntUn,     Pennsylvania.     Ann, 

31.  Lathynndes.    Britain,  Nonray,  Germ.    Ann* 

32.  Luiea,      Britain,   France,  Germany^   Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  East*     Ann* 

S3.  Htfbrida,  Eng,  S.  of  France,  and  Aust.  Ann. 
Si.  Pannonka,  Mead,  of  Aust.  and  Hung.  Ann, 
$5,  Laevigata,     At  Weymouth  in  Engl.     Per* 
36.  Sordida*     Meadows  of  Hungary.     Ann, 
37  •  Peregrina,     France.     Ann, 

38.  Motmntha,     Barbary,     Ann* 

39.  Sepium,     Engl,  and  other  pts*  of  Eur.     Per, 

40.  Bithynka*    Engl.  Italy,  and  Barbary.    Ann* 
41*  Plah/rarpos.  Ann* 
4^,  Nutktonmiiis,  Francci  England,  Siberia.  Attn, 

43.  Faha,     Persia  near  the  Caspian.  Ann* 

44.  Serrati folia.     Wet  parts  of  Hungary.     Ann, 

•  45.  Pannjiora,  Carolina,  Virginia.  {Mich,  ii.  G9.) 
^  ML  Purcnaivu*    Pyrenees.     (Dccand.  *V*/ii.  360.) 

•  47*  litrta,     Ncur  Nice.  (Balbis.  Mi^ctli) 

Sect*  III.     Legumen  nearly  Urcelltd, 

lS79f  AATttAOAl^n.   I^gum*  plertimque  2-loc.  gib- 
bum.     St-m,  brirnilui. 

L  Chri^iinntis,    Armenia.     Pcren, 

%  Sifvcnianux,     Siberia,     P*ren* 

31.  TimenhiiruM,     Egypt*     Peren, 

4.  /thprruroidei*     Stbcrm  nud  Spain.     Peren* 

'    *^    '    ui,     Anneniftt     Perm* 

uii,     Siberia  at  thr  Ukr  Alngul.   Prr* 
/.    yur  fiufmii,     Spain  and  S*  ijf  Frimce.    Per, 
t>.  Pantku4,     Tduna  and  Arnn  niii,     Pnen* 
0,  yulpinm.     "      '     !   ILdf.Sib-nA.     /Vr«rii. 

10,  JH/i^P'OUfp/r//  I  itia.     Peren* 

11,  OtjrifatU',     lit  tU    LiiiU 

12,  DmjfanUmM,  biUrui,  C«uctiui»  Huiig.  P^r. 
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13.  Fragj/brmijf*     Siberia.     Peren* 

14.  Onohnjchimde.'i*    HilU  of  Persia.     Peren, 

15.  PHqsux,     Siberia,  Thuringia,    Peren* 
IG,  Dralhutujs.     Tauria  aud  Caucasus,     ShruS* 
17.  Stiicaius*    Per,  2<X  Versicolor*    Per, 
18   Hedt/saroiitejf*  Prr*    21,  Leptmtackijft*  Per^ 
19.  FUrihtfidm.     Per,     22.  Meiiiatoidcjt,    Per* 

23.  lii/rcanns.     Shores  of  the  Caspian  at  Der 
bend.     Shrub, 

24.  Virgnlus,  Russia  at  the  Caspian,  Hung.  Shr^ 

25.  GarhanziUo,   Cold  parts  of  Peru,     Skruh* 

26.  Vimineus,  Altaian  Mountains.  Caucasun.  ^ilr. 

27.  Arbtiscuh,  Shr,  30.  Vagifintux*  Petetu 
2^,  Ad  uncus  ^  Shrub*  31-  Tcfiuifolins,  Per* 
29,  Fruficoxus,     Shrub.  1 

32.  Pcrcjrrinuii,    In  the  East  ? 

33.  Asper,     At  the  Caspian  and  in  Hung. 

34.  Galegijfhrmis,     Armenia  and  Caucasus. 

35.  Chinemig*     China*    Peren, 

36.  VireMcens*     Siberia,  Armenia,  Algiers. 

37.  Vliginosus.    Siberia.     Pcren, 

38.  Carolininntts,     Carolina.    Perm* 
S9i  Schanginianus*     Siberia.     Pcren* 

40.  CanmletuiJs*      Virginia  and  Canada*     J 

41.  Odoralus,     In  the  East.     Peren, 

42.  Ciccr*      Austria,  Switzerland,    Italy, 
many,  and  Russia.     Pcren, 

43.  Glycyphyllos.  Engl.andother pts, of E ur. Per^ 

44.  La  n  at  us.     Tauria,     Peren, 

45.  Tunetanus,     Mts.  of  Sliba  and  Tunis.     P^* 

46.  Microphallus.    G er man  y  a  n  d  Th  u ri n gia .  Per. 

47.  Parvi/ionts,    About  BajkaL    Ann,    Biett* 

48.  TrimcHris.    Egypt,     Ann.  k 

49.  llamnsus,   Measitia,  Muntpeh  Barbary.  Ann* 

50.  Annularis,  Egypt.  5\*ScQrpioidts,  Spain* ^n. 
52.  Cofdoriuplicatus,     Siberia,  Hungary,     Amnd^t 
5?f,  Bcciicus*  Sicily,  Spain, Portugal, Taurta.  AnJ^^ 
54,  Stella*   France,  Sp at  n,  a n  d  N .  o f  A  f ri ca,  Anm* 
SB*  Sesamrus,    Italy,  South  of  France.     Anu*, 

56.  Geniculate.  Barbary  near  Mascar,     Ann* 

57.  Peuiaglotis.     Spain-     Amu 

58.  EpighMis*    Spain,  Provence,  the  East,   Ann$ 

59.  Ht/pogloiiia.  Britain,  GiTmany,  France,  Rut- 
sia,  Denmark,  and  Barbary.     Pcren* 

60.  Stftiacus.    Peretu  m 

61.  Humijusus.     Cappadocia.    Ptren^  H 

62.  Lew  i  tin  us.     The  Tyrol  and  in  Switz*     Per, 

63.  Tmiricui,    Tauna.     Ptren, 

64.  Lunattts,     Persia.     Shruiu 

65.  Anstrimus.  Austria,  Moravia,  Hungary,  Rus- 
sia, Tauria.     Sh*nb*  M 

S6,  Subnlatus.     Tauria  and  Siberia.     Shnth,        ^ 

67.  Arcnarius.    Germany  and  Denmark*    Shrub*    *• 

68.  I^uC'iphwus.     Shrub, 

69.  Deprcs,\us.  Pyrenees,  Dauphiny,  Savoy.  Shr*, 

70.  Glaus.  .  Spain.     Ann, 

71.  Reduncus*  Ru^isia  near  the  R,  Cuma.  Shrubs 

72.  Stnicwt.     China.     Ann, 

73.  Lineatus.     Tbtr  East.      Prren, 

74.  Alhidus.    France,  lt*ily,  Hungary,  Shrub. 

75.  NigresctH^,    Russia.     Peretu 
7*1,.  OniUhtipiidioides,    In  the  East.     Peren, 

77.  Fragrins.     Cappadocia,     Peren. 

78.  Di'ciii  atus,     Armenia,      Peren, 

79.  Barf  mi  us*    Armenia,     Prren, 
BO,  OnabrifChig*     Switz  rland,    Gennanyt  Atrt* 

tria,  and  Siberia,     Peren, 
81.  Adsuri^ejis,   Per  82.  Lannanni*    Pmrtju 

83.  ii//7f>iai^.Mts,of  Laplaad|Switz,  Siberia.  Per, 
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:V1I-        84.  Pttmilio.    fn  the  Cariles  Islands.    Peren. 
>*»*•        85.  Pygnumis.     Per.         91.  Muricatus.     Per. 


92.  Dagiirictis,    Ptr, 

93.  OxtfphvUus,    Bien. 
91'.  BaicaUa,    Peren. 
95.  Linarius,    Peren. 


86.  Ammodytes.     Per. 

87.  Dasyphyil4iS.  Per. 

88.  Vertkiilaris.    Per, 

89.  Poluphyllus.    Per. 

90.  Sywaiicus.     Per. 

96.  Cumbiformh,     Portugal.     ^ftTf. 

97.  Moniamis.  Switz.  Austria,  the  Vallais.  Per. 

98.  Phyiodes.     Siberia  and  Tauria.    Peren. 

99.  AmpuUatHs.  At  the  Jenisey  and  Baikal.  Per. 

100.  CcespUofus.     Dauria.     Peren. 

101.  Longiflorus.     Tartary.     Peren. 

102.  Utriger.  Uralian  Mts.  and  Tauria.     Peren. 

103.  Caprinus.     Barbary,    Perwi. 

104u  iS(WMrrtftrw*.  Sib.  Per.  105.O««fo^«*.Sib.  Per. 

106.  Fomcularis.    Siberia.     Peren. 

107.  Demifolius.    In  the  East.    Peren, 

108.  Hirsulus.     In  the  East.     Pereit. 

109.  Globosus.     Armenia.     Peren. 

110.  Libanotis.  Mount  Libanus.    Peren. 

111.  Bicolor,     In  the  East.    Peren. 
l\2.r  Ptoralioides.     In  the  East.    Peren. 
lis.  Laguroides.    Siberia.    Peren. 

114.  LupuUnus.    Siberia.    Peren. 

115.  Leucanlhns.     Siberia.     Peren. 

116.  Argentatus.    Siberia*     Peren* 

117.  Ctmdicans.     Siberia.    Peren. 

118.  Grandiflarus,     Siberia.     Peren. 

lia  AUakus.  Sib.  Per.     120.  -5eto»M*.  Sib.  Per. 

121.  Ambiguue.    Siberia.     Peren. 

122.  Uralensis.    Siberia,   Pyrenees,  Switzerland, 
and  Carinthia.    Peren. 

123.  Scrdiduss  or  Uralensis.  Scot!.  Norway.  Per. 

124.  Baicaieneis.    At  Lake  Baikal.    Peren. 

125.  Mtnupessulanus.  Montpellier,  Switz.  Per* 
196.  Ehngaius.    Galatia.     Per. 

127.  LtUifoUus.     In  the  East.    Peren. 

128.  Cinereue.    Armenia.    Peren. 
12a  Alyseoides.    In  the  East.    Peren. 
180.  Incamu.    Provence.    Peren. 

131.  Inounms.    Algiers.     Peren. 

132.  Rotundifoliits.     Tunis  near  Sbiba.    Peren. 

133.  Macrorhizus.     Spain.    Peren. 

IM.  Campestris.  Germany,  France,  Switz.  Per. 
135.  VUcoeus.  Dauphiny,  Switz.  Piedm.  Peren. 
196.  Leptopkyllus.     Siberia.    Peren. 

137.  Sanguinolentus.    Mts.  at  the  Caspian.     Per. 

138.  Uncatus.     Aleppo.     Peren. 

139.  PoHciflorus.    Dauria.     Peren. 

140.  Buchicrmetisis.    Altaian  Mountains.    Peren, 

141.  TesHeulatus.    About  the  Caspian.     Peren. 
14«.  Rupifragus.    Tauria.    Peren. 

148.  Diffiisus.  At  the  Caspian  and  Tartary.    Per. 
144.  Galactiies,    Beyond  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 
14^  Kummularius.     Candia.     Peren. 

146.  Lanigerus.     Barbary  near  Cafaa.     Peren. 

147.  Exscapns.   Switzerland,  Thuringia,  Austria, 
and  the  East.     Peren. 

148.  Tragaeanthoides.    Armenia,     Peren. 

149.  TriphylUts.     Islands  of  L.  Baikal.     Peren. 
lSO.Lagopodwides.Shr.     151.  Lagurus.   Shrub. 

152.  Angustifolius.    Shrvb. 

153.  Pungens.    Galatia.     Shruh. 

154.  Tragacantha.     Arragon,-  France,  Sicily,  and 
Barbaryi     Shrub. 

155.  Echioides.    Candia.    iS»nr». 

1 5a  Rehuw.    In  the  Eait.     iS'^nift. 

Ifff.  Poierium.    Granida  and  the  East.    Shrub. 


15S.  Arisiaius.^   Mts.  ia  the  S.  of  France.   Shrub. 

159.  Amarus.    Deserts  of  the  Caspian.     Peiren. 

160.  Coluteoides.     Mount  Libanus.     Shrub. 

161.  Tumidtts.    Arragon,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Shr* 

162.  Armatus.     Barbary  near  Cafsa.     Shrub. 

163.  Creticus.    Mount  Ida  in  Candia.     Shrub. 

164.  Leucophyllus.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

165.  CaucasicuSf  or  crypiocarpos.   Caucasus.   Shr* 

166.  Gummiferi  or  caucasicus  of  Persoon.  Mount 
Libanus.     Shrub. 

167.  Erianthus.    Shr.     168.  Microcephahis.  Shr. 

169.  Eriocephalus.    Armenia.     Shrub. 

170.  Plumasus.     Galatia.     iSArud. 
171'.  Aureus.     Armenia.     Shrub. 

172.  Compactus.  Shr.       173.  Langifolius.    Shr. 

174;.  Pugnifarmis.  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine.  iSAr. 

*  175.  Geminiflorus.      Cold   parts   of   Quito,   and 

mount  Antisana.     (Humb.  Plant.  EquinocL) 

For  a  new  arrangement  of  this  genus,  and  for  an 

account  of  some  new  species,  we  must  refer  the 

reader  to  the  Astragalogia  of  Decandolle,  Par. 

1802,  or  to  Persoon's  Synopsis^  v.  ii,  p.  334, 

where  this  arrangement  is  adopted. 
Sp.  18,  28,  78,  79,  150—152,  167,  168,  172, 

173,  from  Armenia. 
Sp.  17,  19—21,  2^r,  29—31,  81,  82,  85—95, 

101*,  105,  113—121,  from  Siberia. 

1380.  BissERULA.  Legum.  S-loc.  planum;  dissepi- 
mento  contrario,  utrinque  serratum. 

1 .  Pelecinus.     Sicily,  Spain,  Provence.     Ann. 
1378.  Phaca.     Cal.  5-dent.  dentibus  2  superioribus 
remotioribus.    Legum.  semibiloc.  inflatum. 

1.  BcBtica.    Spain  and  Portugal    Peren. 

2.  Floridana.     Florida.     Ann. 

3.  Salstda.    Dauria.     Peren. 

4.  Alpina.  Switz.  France,  Austria,  Siberia.  Per. 

5.  Frigida.     Lapland,    Norway,   Switzerland, 
Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Styria.     Peren. 

^6.  AustraUs.     Switzerland,  Austria,  Salzburg, 
Italy,  and  Provence.     Peren. 

7.  Arenaria.     Siberia.     Peren. 

8.  Halicacaba.     Galatia.     Peren, 

9.  Trifoliata.    China.    Peren. 

10.  Fesicaria.    Armenia.     Peren. 

11.  Incana.    Armenia.     Peren. 

*  12.  Glabra.     Provence.  Per.l  DecBnd.  Astrag. 

*  13.  Trifora.     Peru.  J  p.  60. 

Sect.  IV.   Leguminous,  and  nearly  with  one  Seed. 

1317.  Dalberoia.  Cal.  obsolete-5-dent.  Legum. 
foliaceum  planum  non  dehiscens.  Sem.  solitaria 
vel  bina. 

1 .  Monetaria.    Wet  parts  of  Surinam.     Shrub. 

2.  Heterophylla.  Shr.        5.  Rubiginosa.     Shr. 

3.  Arborea.     Shrub.  6.  Paniculata.     Shr. 

4.  Latifolia.     Shrub. 

7.  Lanceolaria.    Ceylon  and  Malabar.     Shrub, 

*  8.  Domin^ensis.    St  Domingo.     {Turpin.) 

*  9.  Latisihqua.     South  America.     (Desf.  Cat.^ 

*  10?  Dephaca.  ChinaandCochinchina.7 Lottretro.) 
Sp.  2,  3,  from  E.  Indies ;  4— 6  from  Coromandel. 

1381.  Dalea.  Alas  et  Carina  columns  staminum 
adnatx.  Slam.  5  ad  10  connata  absque  filamento 
libero.     Legum.  1-spermum. 

1.  Cliffbrtiana.    Terra  Firma.    Ann. 

2.  Atopecurcides.    North  America.    Aim. 

3.  Candida.  N.  Amer.     4.'  Violacea.  N.  Amer. 

5.  Kuhnisiera,    Caroliiuu 
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^^Viuui^tm,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cba 

P  •  i  'f;-.*?.    Lns".  indocher  paruof  Eur-  Pfl".  *"* 
.^/  :« iin.    Z'  ^i.  kZL'i  ctoer  parts  of  Ear.  Per. 
./  o'^-'-rf.     £:.rop<  ia  Sweden.     Pereu, 
F'iMrt.nL'.itm.     Hiogiry  aiid  Armenia,   Per, 
F,-*'»2itHrfu     Galacia.     Perm, 
( /z.?«sj»:^4.    Cappadocia.     Fertm. 
.X[:r>umitm.   Coasts  of  England.    Aim.Bien. 

Sqiuirrofum,     Spain.    AnHm 

laKamctum,  lulfy  SwitzerL  and  France.  Am, 

F^lidum,  Meadows  of  the  Bannat.  Ann.Keik, 

fjr  r  'fJeuctim.  England,  Switzerland,  Auiuia, 

41  mi  Mor.tprllier.    Pmn, 

AnfputifdiuwL    France,  Italy,  Germany,  ud 

C4r..iou.    Ann.  49.  InvolMtcraium, 

Anetite.  England  and  other  parta  of  Europe, 
N'orrli  America.   Ann, 

SuiLuum.  Sicily,  Italy,  S.  of  Fran.  Cam.  Amu 

Llyppotum.     In  the  East.    Anm. 

Alhulum.     Ann. 

Sruhrum.  Eiigl.  France,  Italy,  andGenn.  Awl 

LtUnneratum,     England,  and  Spain.    Aiau 

Parvijiorum.    Hungary  and  Siberia.    Jaa. 

Striatum,  Engl.  Germ.  France  and  Spain.  An. 

(iemrtlum,     Spain.    Ann, 

P/ilifHiies,    Spain.    Ann, 

Alexandrinuw,    Egypt.     Amu 

SuJ/'rcatiim,  Coasts  of  Engl,  and  Sicily.  J/m, 

Vni/hrum.    Syria,  Arakiay  Coostanlin^, 
and  Caiidia. 

Sjmmosnm,    France  and  Italy.    Aam. 

ticsupinatttm.  Germ.  Holland* aad IttZr.  Jn, 

TornvHtiiSum.  Fran.  Spain,  Fortng.  Barb.  Per. 

Fragi/emm,  Engl.  Fran.  Gtrm.  bwedenL  Ptr, 

Moniaium,   Meadows  of  Europe.    Pobl 

tVr .  i'«  itsu  m .     Candia. 

.i^ra  nivfi,    Mw'adows  of  Earope.    Amu 

.S/Mi(/fVrMW.     M<.3dow  of  Earope.    Amu 

/Vf.\  umhens,  EngL  acd other  pc& of  Eot^Jh. 

Fihj  'me.     EnglaLd  and  Gh  x'ja»-     .fti. 

Ci.roliHianum^   CarcLzu.     (AfarLi.  5^ 

Mic  clianum,   haly.   J^t.t.7  i«n»  FL  Pifci 

/.V.iTiira.     Near  Ptsa.  J      p.  i3L 

I\:u€fK-:  -M,     Carizibja- 

t  :.:..»■  •  i,    N«r  Fc-::u=Li«3.  ^    FML: 


-i.  ^  .:  -•i-        ^^ : 
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^Bl 


JcrOFim*    East  Indies.     Ptren. 

rvLos  v?4THE?<-     CuL  tubaiatua  longissimus 

ifcr.     Germ,  sub  cor,     LomcnL  1  seu  2-arti. 

m  hamAtum, 

'^rocumbats,     Jamaica.     Peren. 

^imma*     Jamaica.     Peren. 

\tucronaitu  C*^ylon  and  Tranquebar.   Pfren, 

Khiior,  Carolina,  Virginiai  atid  Fennsjlvania, 

3ujanen:fh.     Meadows  of  Guiana. 

Hispidiu     Cayenne,     {K\ch,  AcSoc,  Par.) 

IVLiSTA.     Cm,  4" fid,  cor,  major,  lacinia  su- 

i  apice  bifida*  infima  maxima.   Cor,  persiatcus. 

PI,  gubdispermum. 

Scariosa,   Mountains  of  Coromandel.  Shrfih* 

rLYCYHRHJZA.     CdL  24ab,  i.     Lcgum,  ova* 

•ompresf^iiiT!. 

"  *        */.     Apulia  and  Tartary,     Peren* 

Mount  Alias.     Peren* 
jlundidifera,     Hungary,     Peren, 
Hhibra.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Franconia.  Per. 
Aiperritna.  Between  R.Wolgaand  Jaik,  Per, 
HtrsHla.     In  the  East.     Peten, 
>LMORPMA»  or  Pari  VGA  of  Persoon.     CaL  3 
fid.    VexiU,  amplisfiimum  crenulatum.   Ake  0. 
■mil     Ltgum*  I'Spermum  compreisum  mag- 

(xrandi flora.  Banks  of  nvers  in  Guiana*  Shr. 
Tomeniosa*     Woods  of  Guiana, 

',  V,     Lomcntum  separating  into  Joints, 

Eficm'KOH£KE.     Cai  bilabiatus*    Lommtum 
ressura  articulis  truncatis,  inonoepeniiid# 


iruUita. 
Sensitiva, 
4spera, 


India.    Shrub. 

St  Domingo  and  Santa  Cruz.   Shr, 
Jamaica  and  Martinique*    Shrub* 

East  Indies*     Ann, 
North  America.     Ann. 
4mericana,    Jamaica*    Antn 
indica.     India. 
Dj^uio,     Tranquebar.     Ann^ 
Fumiia*     India*  .  Ann, 
Lo79gifoUa.     New  Spain.     (OriegaJ^ 
Vi^adula,     Florida.     (Mich*  \\.  75*) 
fieieropIitfUa.    CochincKina.  \  Loureiro,  FI, 
Lagcnaria,     Cochin  chin  a,     J     Cochinch. 
ItJLtERA.    CaL  4"dent,    Lament,  moniliforme 
lit  camoiti  I-spermis  iilo  cohserentibus. 
Hmtili/brmis.     Surinam.     Sltrub, 
Hedvsarum.   CaL  5-fidp   Cor,  carina  trans- 
►btusa.  LomenL  ariiculia  1  -epermis  comyressis* 
ilhasi.  Tart.  Persia,  Syria,  M€&opotamia.-SAr. 
Bupkurijoiium.     India, 
'■ipiiiiwi  iiiiii      Traiiquebar.     Ann, 
BthMMAmm.     Arabia  Felix.     Peren. 
^Mgomim,     Guinea.     Peren. 
Vmmmtinrijolittm,     East  Indies.     Peren. 
Wom^erum.  Per,  8.  SltfracifoUum,Aim,  Per, 
Reaijorme,     India.     Shrub, 
Velulinum,  Warm  parts  of  America.   Shrub. 
Gangeticftm.    Ann,       l^.  Vaginale,     Ann. 
Haculalum.    Ann.       IB,  Trtquetrum. 
Latcbrotum,    Shr,        16.  Strobilijerum,  Shr. 
Ve^pertitionis,     Cochinchina.    Ann,  Bien, 
Diphylium,    E.  Indies  and  the  AfltiUei.  Ann. 
Conjugaium,     Ceylon,     Ann, 
Pitfchelium,     India.     Shrub, 
SfMrtium,    East  Indies*     Shrub. 
Qneahm.    Ceylon* 
IT-  rABT  I* 


Shrub, 


40,  Canadense, 
4K  CaneAcens, 

42.  ftepandum, 

43.  Capiiaium, 


23.  Diffusmn,     Tranquebar*     JHhrul. 

24.  Incanum,    Jamaica  and  Hispaiiiola. 

25.  Dicholonmm.     Trauqucbar.     bhrub, 

26.  Toinentosum,     Japan. 

27.  Rrirq/iexum.     India.     ShruL 

28.  Siriaiunu  Japan.  29.  Sericetm,  Do,  Shr, 
SO,  UmheUaium,  Ceyloji,  Java»  Muuritius.  Shr, 
M,  AttJtirale,  IslcofTauna,  Nt-w  Caledonia,  Shr, 
B2,  Sqttarrosvin,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

SB*  Biarliculaium,     East  Indies,     Siiruh, 
34*  Lappaceiim,     Arabia  Felix.     SJtrub. 

35,  Heterocarpon,     East  Indies.     Skrulf. 

36.  Adicendens,     Jamaica.     ShruL 
Si.  Mauritiamim,     MauritiuF.     Pcrcn, 

38,  ^rans,     Bengal  at  the  Ganges,     Bien. 

39.  Trigomm.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
Virginia  and  Canada.     Pertn, 

Virginia.     Peren, 
Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 
^  CeyloD.     Shrub, 

44.  Marilundicum,    Carolina  and  Virginia.    Per, 

45,  Obhaum.     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 
4f).  Sftpinujn*     Jamaica*     Shrub. 

47.  Tor(uo%um,     West  Indus,     Shrub, 

48.  Nolle,     Island  of  Santa  Cruz,     Shrub, 

49.  MicrophijUum,     Japan.     Shrub, 

50.  Viridijiorum,     Virginia.     Peren, 

51.  Racemosum.     Japan.     Shrub, 

52.  Frutescens,   North  America.     Shrub, 

53.  Hirtum.     North  America.     Shrub*. 

54.  Ti-ichocarpum,     Siberia.     Shrub. 

55.  Junceum,     Siberia  and  Tartary.    Ann.  Per, 
Rcticulatum,  N.Amer.  Per.      57.  VUlosum, 
Violaceum.     Virginia, 
Diver  gens.     North  America*     Perm. 
Ciliare,    North  America.     Peren. 

.  Paniculatum,     Virginia.     Peren. 
Cauda t^m.     Japan.  . 

East  Indies.     Shrub* 
.     North  America,     Peren, 
North  America,     Pefcn. 
.    Virginia,  PennBylvania.    Peren^ 
Jamaica,     Peren. 
Japan. 
Jamaica 


Diadclphtai. 


66 
58 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63, 
64 


Tuberosum, 
Cttspidatum 
65v  Clutinoium. 

66.  Nudi/lomm 

67.  AxiUare. 

68.  Pilosum, 

69.  Spirale 


Shrub m 


70.  Scorpiurus,     Hispaniola  and  Jamaica. 

71.  Bijlorum,     East  Indies. 

72.  Prosiraium.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

73.  Repens,     Virginia,     Shrub. 

74.  Virgahtm,     Japan. 

75.  Ueteroph^Uum,     Ceylon.     Peren. 

76..  Triflorum,     Malabar,  Ceylon,  China,  Jamai* 

ca,  and  Guiana,     Peren. 
77.  Ciiiatum.  Cape.  Per,   78.  Tcirapfi^um.  Do. 

79.  Barbatum,     Dry  parts  pf  Jamaica. 

80,  Lagopodioides,    China- 
Si.  Unclnatum,     Caraacas,     Shrubs 

82,  Volubilc.     North  America. 

83,  Piclum,     Guinea.     Shrub, 

84.  Argenieum,     Siberia.     Peren, 

85.  NUidum,     America*     Peren. 
S6,  Varium,     Armenia*     Peren. 

87.  Frutkotufn,     Siberia.     Shrub* 

88.  Samoid€9.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
69.  Alfiinum.    Siberia.     Peren. 

90»  Obecuntm.     SwitacrUnd^  Savpyt  Cannlto^ 

and  Austria.     Pertn, 
91.  Taurkum,    Tauria.    Ptren* 
2» 
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Pcrcn. 


Peren, 
Per, 


Per  en. 


Per  en. 


Calais  XVIT.        92.  Incarnatum.    Japan. 
tJiiidcIphia,         93^  Camosum.     Barbary. 
9A.  Coronarium*     Italy, 

95.  Fiexuosum,    Asia.     Ann, 

96.  Pallidum,    Mt.  Atlas  near  Mascai\ 
-  97.  Capitatum,     Barbary  near  Cafsa. 

98.  Ilumife,    Spain  and  south  of  France, 
99*  Muricatum,     Patagonia*     Pcrai* 

100.  Sptnomsbmim,     Spain.     Ann* 

101*  Virgvuaim.     Virginia. 

102,  Pumihim^     Spain.     Shrub. 

103.  Venosum.     Mts.  of  Sbiba  in  Tunis. 
lOl-.  Circinatum,     Cappadocia*     Perert. 

105,  Tottrfiefoiin.     Armenia.     Per  en, 

106.  Paihxiu     Tauria.     Pereti, 
107*  Omatunu     Calatia.     Peren, 

1 08.  Onobrifchis,   England*  France,  Germany,  Bo* 
hernia,  and  Siberia.     Pcren, 

109.  Alfjum,     Mountains  of  ihe  Bannat.     Peren, 

110.  Sa^atiie,    Provence^  Nice»  and  Siberia.    Ptr, 

111.  Pcfrwum,     Caucasus.     Pcren, 

112.  Confertum,     Near  Sbiba  in  Tunia- 
\\B,  Caput  gallu     Provence.     Peren, 
11 4-.  Crista  gtiUL     South  of  Europe, 

115,  Crinitum,     Etat  Indies.    Shrub, 

116.  Comomm,     Ea»t  Indieji,     Shrub, 

117.  Corftittum.     In  the  East.     Shrttb. 

118,  Terminale,     Cayenne.     (Ruhard,) 
'119.  Cj/lindricum,     India  and  Ule  of  France^ 
*  120.  Sa^iitatutrt,     East  Indies. 
'  12L  Salicifo/iam,    Do.     *  122.  Pol^cttrpon, 

1 23.  DivcrsifoUum.     Madagascar, 
'  1 24,  Miera  nthos.     Ma dagascar, 

125.  Stohmferum,     Antulci. 

126,  Rcplanw.     St  Domingo, 
LaburnifoHum,     Java. 
Obcordatum,     Java. 
GlabcUum,     Lower  Carolina. 

.  Coriaceiifji.     North  America* 
Pohmdifoiium,     Carolina.  ■  - .        ,,„ 

Braciemttm,     Virgin,  and  Carol.  J    '  P'  ^   * 
1S3,  ^.fpcrt/m.  •  134.  Lntescms^   China* 

135.  Ert/lhrhtrfnlium,     South  America. 

136.  Barbalum,     Jamaica, 
^1^1,  Lineare.     Cochinchina.     (Lot/sitro.) 


Ann, 


Do, 


7Micli 

ypLA 


chaux, 

inter. 


'IS8.  Punciaium. 

'  1S9.  Picolomm, 
'  140.  Fukatum, 

144.  Montannm. 

145.  Suphtuvi. 
Sp.  7,  11—16,  IS9— 145, 

ret,  Eficifc*  BoL  vol.  vi. 


•  141    Brasdianum, 

•  142.  Pmdnlum. 

•  143.  Pmpincf f iff  drum .   Peru, 
Europe,      I  Df caodolle. 

Da  u  ph  my.    J       Si/nops . 

from  Bra&il.      See  Poi- 
p.  400,  &c. 


J 371.  Smitmia.  Cfl/.  2-iid.  2-lab.  47a?)fl.  divisa  in 
2  phalant^eft  gEouales  Lctmenti  articulis  dislinctis 
l^spermie  sty  lb  Utera'Ii  connexis. 
1,  Scnsihva,  East  IndicR.  Ann, 
1S67.  CoRoNitLA.  Cfl/.  2-labiatu8  ;  |s  dentibus  su* 
pcrioribui  cannatis.  VexilL  vix  alii  longiuB.  Lq- 
mentum  teres  articulatum  rectum. 

1,  (jraudi/iora.     East  Indies.     Shrnh, 
%  Coccima,    East  Indies,  Society  Isl»i  and   Bo- 
tany Iskud,     Shrub,  t 

3.  Ocadentaiis,     West  IndieQ,     Skrtid* 

4.  Se^ban,     Hedges  of  Europe.     Shrub, 

5.  Aculeata,    Ceylon  and  Malabar,     Ann, 
^  Cavnabina,     Malabar,     Ann, 

7.  /Vc//i,    N.  Spain.        8.  Firgaia.   Do.   AV/k 
9:^Iim^r^    Geneya,  M«ntpcllier|  Viena>,    *S7fr. 


-rff% 


Ci?ro*ero.) 


10.  Juncen,    Marseilles  and  Montpellier.    Shrmt, 

11.  Fafcfiiina,     Spain  and  Italy,     Shrvb* 

12.  6V/Tffrti.     *9//n/^. 

13.  Squamata,     Spain.     Shrub, 

1 4.  Coronata,     South  of  Europe.     Perm, 

15.  Minima,    Sonlh  of  France,  Switzerland,  Iti» 
ly,  and  Spain.     Peren, 

16.  PcntapJiylltu     Hills  of  Algiers.     Shmb, 
11,  Argenfca,     Candia.     Shrub, 

18.  Cappndocioa,     Cappadocia. 

19.  Viiginalis.     Italy.     Peren, 

20.  Seen  rid ftca,     Spain.     Ann, 

21.  Varta,    Bohcm.  Denm,  France^  Genn, 

22.  Olobosa,     Candia.     Peren, 
.    23.  Creiica.     Candit,     Ann, 

24.  Parviflofa,     Candia,     Peren, 

25.  ScandcHj:,     Warm  parts  of  America. 

^  26,  Cochinchhieniix,     Cochincbina.    {iMurtiro,) 
\  13GS,  OaMTiiorus,     Lomcnt,  artictimism,  lerri 
arcuatum. 

L  PerpusiUuB,      England,    Fi-ancet   Germany^ 

Holland,  and  Spain.     Ann, 
2.  Compvessus,     Italy  and  Sicily.     Ann, 
%  Dunts,     Hills  of  Valentia.     Peren. 

4,  Scorpioides,    France,  Spain,  and  Italy.   Atlt^ 

5.  Tetraphylhts,     Jamaica. 

*  6  ?  Ruber,     Cochinchina.     {Lonreiro,  ^ 

*  7*  Ebracteatus.    France,  Spain,  Port. 

*  8,  Btjjandm,  Barbary,  Spain,  Pot  tug 
*9^Sativus,     Portujjal.     {Broterd.) 

1S70.  ScoRPiuftUS.      Lament,   isthmis  interceptum 
revolutum,  teres, 

1.  Vtrmicidaia,   Ann.  ^  4.  Sulcata,   Ann, 

2.  Pujpurea,  Algiers,  Ann,      5,  Subvdhsa,  A\ 

3.  Muricata,   Ann, 
Sp.  1,  8 — 5,  from  south  of  Europe, 

\  1369.  HippocRKPis*     LontenL  compreMum»  altef^ 
fiutura  pluries  emarginatum,  cunrum. 

1.  VnisiHquosa,     Italy  and  Switzerland,     An^, 

2.  MulUsiiiquosa,,    South  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.     Ann, 

3.  Bafearica.     Minorca.     Shrub, 

4.  Comosa,    Engl.  France,  Gerra.  Italy,      Per, 

*  5,  Barbaia,     Cochinchina,     {Loureiro,) 

Sect.  VI.  Lcgumen  with  om  Cell,  and  many  Sctiit 

1386.  Tr  ICON  ELLA.     Vcxiil,  et  fl/tt  subse^uales,  pa* 
tentis,  forma  corollx  3-pet, 

1,  Bidhtnica,     Sibena,     Peren, 

2.  PlatAfcarpos,     Sibena,     Bieiu 

5.  Striata,     Abyssinia  ?     Ann, 

4,  Polt/ceratfj,     Spain,  Italy,  MontpelL     4/1!^ 

5.  Humoia,   Egypt.        6»  Hiruuia,   Aim, 
?•  ViUota,  8.  Annnia, 
9,  Spinosa.     Candia.     Ann, 

10.  dorniculata.     South  of  Europe.     Aim, 

1 1.  Monspeliaca,    S,  of  France,  Hungary. 

12.  GlAibra,    Cape.         13.  Tomentma*  Cape..^ 

14.  Laciniaia,     Egypt. 

15.  Pinnalijida,     Spain.     Ann, 
l^,  Fcrnum  grtECum,     Montpellier.     Ann 

17.  ittdica^     East  Indies^     Ann, 
^  \H,  Hc/Lrida,     France.     {FLFroHf.} 
*  19.  CuncrtlaSa,     (Persoon,) 
Sp,  0 — 8  from  thr?  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1350,  GLyciNK.     CuL  24ab.     C^rollm  czntm 
vexillum  reflectens, 

1,  Subterranca,     Brifil  and  Surinam.     Aj9 


I 
ptum     I 
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Shrub, 


S*  ClandestifUU     New  Holland. 

3.  SarmeniosiL    Carolina,     Ann. 

4.  MoHoico,     North  America^     Anti, 

5.  Angulom,     Penosylvaisia. 


7.  Vilio&Q,    Japan. 


1  *2.  Cla  ftdtt/oM .  Cape  • 

13.  ToUa.Qzpe,Shr, 

Erecta.  Cape. 


Peren^ 


U. 


Shn 


Do. 


6.  Tnioba.    India*  Ann. 

K  Juvaniia,    E.  Indies* 

9*  ./  '    ^ /.Cap^.  ^7/- 

10*  i.  /ii.Cape.M 

JL  AtgciiUa^  Cape. 

15.  Cumosa,  Virginia. 

16.  Vwbellaieu     Fennsylvania, 

17.  S*' ticca.     Gmnca.     Shrub. 
IS*  7'  Pundiclicrry  in  the  E.  Ind. 
19.  i                   E.Ifid.     *20.De6iUs.X>Q. 
SI*  ii                >«,     Guinea.     Shrub, 
22,  F          L    lj,   Jamaica  and  Hi»paniala. 
SiJ.  Luctda,     Society  Idea. 
2i.  Lahialis,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
2S*  Tomentosa.     North  America.     Perm. 
26*  Reticulata.     Jamaica*     ShnS, 
27.  Moii^w.     Guinea  ? 
28*  PiV/a.     Guiana  and  Trinidad*     SArf*^. 
^,  Cona.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 

50.  Saavtolert^.   Among  rocks  near  Madras. 

51.  Striaia.     Tropical  America. 

52.  Carib<sa,     Caribbees.     Shrub. 
S3*  Biiumitiosa,  Cape.    Per.     34.  Secunda. 
S5.  Rmea*     Society  lales. 
Sa.  Hubimnda.     New  Holland.     5Arn4. 
57-  Ccccinm,     New  Holland*     Shrub, 
SS*  lihombifoUa,     East  Indie^^. 
S9.  Pumtata.     Island  of  St  Dominica, 
4a  Nummuhrm,     East  Indies. 

41.  Fioribunda,     Japan.     Shrub. 

42.  /I/>/m*     Virginia*     Perm, 

43.  Frfde^^ftf,     Carolina.     iSArfii. 
i4r.  BhacuIiUa,     New  Holland.     i/jmA. 

^45-L/^waia*     St  Domingo*     (^Turpiii,) 
-^2*  CuTOtif^      CVr.   sitpituta  j    vexillo 
^saicnte  alas  obumbrante. 

1.  TeniaUa*    East  Indies,     Pereii* 

2.  Multifi^tra,     St  Domingo.     Shrubs 

5.  Brasiiiatm^     Brasil* 
4.  Virgfniatia.     Virginia  an4  Jamaica. 
.5.  Slariana,     North  America* 

6.  Gn!nciia.     Jamaica. 
•7      '         nlitflla.     East  Indies. 
•b  r/.     St  Domingo. 
*  9.  Ruiji^inQsa,     Do*         ♦  10  Fulcata. 

^  il.  Capitat a.     AntiUet.     (liichard,) 
BK4-  RoAiNiA.     Ca/,  4'fid.  lacinia  BUperiore  2-part. 
Letrwfn.  gibburo  elongatum. 

^        cudacacia.     North  America.     Shmb, 

sco9<t,    Carolina  at  the  R.  Savannah*   Shr, 

3.  yiolacca*     Cartbagena.     Shrub* 

A^.  ShLUft.     Hills  of  the  Caraccas.     Skrubu 

>*  Flor.  Carol.  Virgin*  PenusyJ*  Shr. 

I-'-/ -i,    Cartbagena  and  Hispaniola*   Shntb, 

1.  SffHfimata.     Island  of  St  Thomas.     Shmb, 

8.  Lli^nosa^     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

9.  Samdem,     Wopds  of  Guiana,    Shrub. 

10.  Tomentckfa,  Woqdfi  of  Cayenne  and  Gui*  .5//r. 

n.  Fhnda.   Ule  of  St  John  in  America.  SjiruO. 

12^  Caragana,     Siberia^     Shrubs 

13.  Atiaganu*     .Sandy  part*  of  Dauria*     Shrub, 

44.  ./M^^a.     At  Mie  Lak^  Baikal.     .S7ir«i5. 

15.  2*rQgac<inth(;idL's,   Siberia  beyond  the  Baikal* 

Sh*uk  ' 

I6r  SpiHusa,     Mountains  of  Siberia.    Shrub, 


maximo 


Peren* 


Da. 


\1,  Hahdendron.  Siberia  at  the  river  Inis.  SAa  CUwXVU, 

18.  Chamlagtu     China.     *S/*rw6.  Dudclphia, 

19.  Frii(r#rt'iw.     Siberia  and  Tart ary.    Sfirui. 
SO.  P^gmasa,     Siberia*     SArwi. 

•  21*  Pcndula,     Peru.     S/irii^     (Ortega,  Arc*) 

•  22.  LaiifoHa,   S*  America.  ^Ar*! 

•  23.  Sericca.     America*     Shrub,  f  Poir.  Encuc* 

•  24*  Rftbi^nosn.     Trinidad*  iBot.  vi.  aj4. 
■  25.  Cflycif}hylla,     Martinique.     J 
*^2B,  Amarn.     Cochinchifja*     (LoureiroJ) 

•  27.  Marti nic€n^ is,     Martinique.     Poir.     Id, 

•  28.  Fiava.     North  of  China.     (Lourein^.) 
^29.  Polt^anfha,     Hispaniola.     {Swariz.) 

Persoon  ranks  Sp.  1 1—20^  and  27 — 29,  under  the 

subgenus  Caraoana*     Cal,  sub  cam  pan.    Sttg, 

glabrum,  truncatum.  Lfgum.  cylijidricum.  (Xo- 

ffuirck,^ 

1376*  Indigofera.     CaL  patens.      Coraikp  ctnn* 

utrinque  calcari  subulato  patulo  I     Leg.  lineare. 

1.  Filijvlia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Linifolia.     East  Indies*     Ann^ 

3.  SimtUkifolin.     Sierra  Leone.     Ann* 

4.  Sirtcea,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Shrtti, 

5.  Ob/ougijbiia,     Arabia  Felix.     Shrub* 

6.  Det/rt'ssa,     Shr,  7*  Ovuia.     Shrub, 

8.  Ecnhtaia,     Meadows  of  Tranquebar.     Ann. 

9.  Trijbliata,     India* 

10.  Pmraloide^.  Shrub.       12.  Amctna.     Shrubs 

11.  Canduans.     Shrub,       13.  Incana,     Shrub, 

14.  Ciaerea,     East  Indies*  *         < 

15.  Sjnnosa,  East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix.  Shr, 

16.  ProcMtnbcns,     Cape  of  Gcod  Hope. 
17-  Prosirata.     East  Indies.     Peren, 
18.  Sarmadosa.  Capf.  19*  Denudnta*  C^pe*  Shr, 

20.  Erccta.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

21.  Mexicam .    Ne  w  G  ran  a  da.     ^V/!'  r ,  / ' 
22*  Oknduio^a.     Anu,      26*  /V/</'^  ^-f*,^. 
23.  Trita,  27.  Digftatn,      Shrub* 
2I-.  ArcuaUi,  28.  Euncaphiflla^  Attn, 
25.  Coriacea*     Shrub.      29*  Pe>daph^lUt. 
30.  Semitrijtiga*     Arabia.     Shrub* 


37.  Lnteritia* 

38.  Uirsula*     Shrub. 

39.  Spkaia.    Arab- 
40*  AttgKsti/oIia,    Shr* 
41*  Cap'dlarU*     Per* 


Shtui. 


A^n. 
SUruff. 


SI.  Fragrans. 

32.  Glabra.     Shrub, 

33.  Cynoides.  Shrub, 

34.  iridescent*     Shr„ 
35*  Slrkta,     Shrub, 
36*  Hcndccaph^Ua,     Guinea,     ^^m. 

42.  Dcndroides,     Guinea.     jIww* 

43.  Ansiralis,     New  Hulland.     *S'A»t*J, 

44.  Pititciaia^     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

45.  Vmosa.     East  Indies.     ^«w. 
46*  Inquinans.     I^nd  of  St  Dominica. 
47.  /f''*/.     Shrub*  48.  Tiuctoria. 
49.  DispCiyna,     East  and  West  Indies. 

^*  Arocfdca*     Egypt,  Arabia,  and  E.  Indies, 

;    5l.Pi3chra,     Shrub.      * '^"^    t);.Jafna,  Senegal^ 

•52.  2V/rfljr/fertfiff.  •  deush^    Do. 

•  53.  Pnmculata.  ♦  ^:^.  ^.;,../.vafO*Wc#*India 

•  54.  Nigricans.  *  60*  Mvmta.    Cuba* 
•55.  MicronhyUa,  Cape.   •  61^  Rolnndifoth.Chiusu 

•  56.  Lotoidfs,     Cape*       •  62.  Mrtcro^loch^a.  Do. 

•  63*  Bitjali^.     Cochinchina.     ( Lomiero. ) 
•64.  Compre^sa.     Madag:iscar*     (Lam,  En<^c.) 

•  65*  Carol ifiifina*     Carolina  and  Florida,     -4«h. 

Sp*   10—12,  i?5— 27,  33—35,  40,  41,  from  the 
Cape.   Sp.,22— 24,  28,  from  the   East  Jadies^ 
and  Sp,  51 — ^54,  from  Guinea. 
1358.  CiCKii.     CoL  5'part.  longttudiue  coroQs^  la^ 
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BOTANY. 


ixvir. 

DiMlelphlau 


ciDiif  4  luperioribiM  vwHIo  iiicombendbua.    Z>- 
gum.  tarariduniy  2-8perni. 

1.  Artetimem.   Spam,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Ann. 

2.  Lens,     Germany,  Carniola,  Switserhndy  and 
France.    Ann, 

Sp.  2  is  given  under  Ervuh  by  Persoon. 
'1357.  Ervum.     Cal.  5-part.    SUg.  capitatum  nndi- 
qae  pilosum. 

1.  Tetraspermum.    Europe.     Ann, 

2.  Viciodes,     Hedra  of  Algiers. 

S.  Hirsyhem.  FiekU  of  Europe,  die  East.    Ann. 

*  4.  Tenumintvm.  At  the  Caspian.  An.  (Biebers.) 

*5?  Cachinchinense,    Cochincnina.     {Loureiro.) 

4359.  LiPARiA.     Cal,  5-fid. :  lacinia  infima  elongata. 

Cbr,  alse  inferius  bilobar.     Staminis  nuijoris  dentes 

trcs  breviores.     Legum^  oratum. 

1.  Sphanica.  8.  Umbellifera, 

i,  CapHata.  9.  Villosa. 

S.  Tcfmentosa.  10.  Teres, 

4.  Vedita,  11.  Htrenta. 

5.  Gramitii/bHa.  12.  Tecta. 

6.  Myrtifolia.  13.  Sericea. 

7.  Lasvigata, 

All  shrubby,  and  finom  the  Cape. 
.1330.  AcHYROKiA,      CaL  5-dent.   dente  inferiore 

elongaubifido.  L^<fR.compre6sumpoly8permum. 
'  1.  Vilhsa.    New  HoUand;     Shmh. 
1380.  Cvnsus.    CaU  2-hibiatua:  \,    Legumen  basi 

attenuatum. 

1.  Laburnum,    Switzerland  and  Savdy.    Skrub. 

2.  Nigricans,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany.     Shrub. 

3.  FoliaHoeus.    Canary  Isles.     Shmb,  , 

4.  Divaricatwt,    Spain,  South  of  France.    Shr. 

5.  Ponticwt.    Turkey.    Shrub. 

6.  Sessilifolius,     Italy  and  Provende.     Shmb. 

7.  Wolg^rkus.    Hills  near  the  Wolga.    Skryb. 

8.  Hupidus,    Guinea.     Shrub, 

9.  Senceus.    Tranquebar.     Shrub, 

10.  Cofan.    Ceylon,  Java,  America.     Shrub. 

11.  liirsutuM.     Spain  and  Italy.     Shrub, 

12.  CapUatus,    Austria,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Pro- 
vence.    Shrub. 

13.  AuUriacus,     Siberia,  Austria,  Italy.     Shr. 

14.  Leucanthus.    Woods  of  the  Bannat.     Shrub. 

15.  Purpureus.    Camiola,  Croatia.     Shndi, 

16.  Sumnus,    Austria,  Hungary,  Siberia.    Shr. 

17.  Biflorus.     Hungary. 

18.  Irifiorus.     Barbary  and  Spain.    Shrub. 

19.  Froltferus.     Woods  of  Teneriffe.     Shrub. 

20.  Pavciflorus.     Nbrth  of  Persia.     Shrub. 

21.  Lototdes,     Galatia.     Peren, 

22.  Pygnueus.     Galatia.     Shrub, 

,    23.  Argenteus.     S.  of  France  and  Camiola.    Shr. 

24.  Gracus,     Islands  of  the  Archipelago.     Shr. 

1363.  DiFHYSA.     Col  5-fid.  inaequalis.     Legum,  1- 

loc.  polyspermum  cumpressum  utrinque  vesica  Ion* 

gitudinui  maxima  cinctum. 

1.  Carthagenenns,    Carthagena.    Shrub, 
12m,  Galeua.    Cal.  dentibus  subulatis,  subaequali- 
bus.    Legum.  striis  obLquis,  seminibus  inteijectis. 
1.  FiiWdia,  2.  Pusiila. 

aicnt 

America.     Shrub, 
6.  Totta. 
Warm  partb  of  / 1  merica. 
Spain,    Italy,    Germany,    and 


FiiWdia, 

3.  Faicnia. 

4.  Filif'trmis, 

5.  Sericpa. 

7.  Longi/oiia. 
9.  CfficinalU. 


Afrid^    Shrub. 


9,OrienialU.    Eaat    Permk  *  Oh 

10.  Striata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perem.         ^ 

11.  Davurica.    Bedde  rivers  in  JDauria.    Permu  ^^ 

12.  Cinerea.    Jamaica.  Ann. 

IS.  Tomeniasa.    Arabia  Felix.    Amu 

14.  Liltoralis,    Carthagena.    Perm. 

15.  Toxicaria.    West  Indies.     Simb, 

16.  Firginiama.     Virginia  and  Cjinada^ 

17.  Grandifiora.  Shrub.     18.  Strida.     Shrub. 
19.  PaUms.    Shrub.         20.  rdioM.  Eaat  Ind. 
21.  Colntea.    East  Indies.     Skrub. 

32.  Maxima.    'Ceylon.     Shrub. 

23.  Piscatoria.    East  Indies,  and  the  Iihuids  of 
the  Pacific.     Shrub. 

24.  Purpurea.    Ceylon.     Shrub. 

25.  Caribam.    Caribbees.    Skrub. 

26.  Ochrcleuca,       SknA. 

S7.  Cccrulea.     South  America.     Shrub 

28.  Tindoria,  Ceylon.      29.  Linearis.    Guncar 

30.  Domingensi*.     St  Domingo.     Anu 

SI.  Mimosoides,  Shr,        S».  Dubia.    S     «A. 

S3.  Cafensie,    Shrub. 

34.  Spinosa.    Coromandel.     Shrub. 

35.  Pinnata,    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

36.  Pumila.    Guinea  and  Madagascar. 

37.  Senticosa.    Ceylon.    Shrub, 

*38.  Perska.-    Persw.  \  Persoon^ 

*  39.  Pubescens.     St  Domingo,  j  S^pwpr. 
Persooa  gives  only  Sp.  8,  §9  85,  S8,  39^  ittder 

this  genus.    The  rest  he  includes  under  the  new 

genus  Teph  ROMA.  Sp«  1^-3, 5, 6, 17—19,  from 

the  Cape, 
j:  1384.  Lotus.  Legum.  cylmdricum,  strictum.  Fik 
cuneiformia.    AUe  sursnm  longitudinaliter  conai- 
ventes.     Cal,  tubulosus. 

\.  Maritimu9.    Coasts  of  Europe.     Perem. 

2.  SiUquosus.   Meadows  in  the  S.  <if  Eur.   Ar. 

3.  Tetragonolobue.    Hills  of  Sicily.     Asm. 

4.  Coniugaius.    Montpellier.     Asm* 

5.  Biflorus,     Meadows  of  Algiers.     Perem. 

6.  Teiraphyttus.     Majorca.     Pereu. 

7.  Eduits.     Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  Candia.    Ann, 

8.  Peregrinus,  8.  of  Eiu-ope  and  Barbary.  Amu 

9.  Glaucus.    Madeira.    Bien, 

10.  Angustissimus,    South  of  France.     Ann. 

11.  Gracilis,     Meadows  of  Hungarr.     Ann. 

12.  Diffitsus.     S.  coasts  of  England.     Ann. 

13.  Coimbrensis,     Portugal.     Ann. 

14.  Arabicus.     Arabia.     Peren, 

15.  Dioscoridis.     Nice  and  Candia.     Ann. 

16.  Onn^/iopocl20Mi^#.  Wet  pts.of  Sicily,  Spain.  i<iU 

17.  Jacoha:us,     Island  of  St  Jacobs.     Per. 

18.  Persicus,     Persia  and  East  Indies.     Shrub. 

19.  Creticus.     Syria,  Candia,  and  Spain.   Shrub. 

20.  Arboreus,     New  Zealand     Shrub. 

21.  Hirsutus,    France,  Italy,  and  the  East.  Per. 

22.  Grcecus,  Greece,  Arabia,  and  the  East.  Per. 

23.  Rectus,  France,  Sicily,  and  Calabria.  Peren. 
2if,  Palustris,    Candia. 

25.  Parvifiorus.    Mt.  Atlas  near  Msyane.  Ann^ 

26.  Pedunculatus.     Spain. 

27.  Prastratu^-     Algiers.     Peren. 

28.  Cnmiculaius.  Engl.andotherpts.of  Eur.P(er, 

29.  Cutisoides.     S.  coasts  of  Europe.     Peren. 

30.  Medicofinaides,     Siberia?    Ann. 

*  31.  AnihyUmdes,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 

(Vent.  Malm.) 
^  32.  JdicruGorpos.  Beira  in  PoitugaL     {BroUro.) 


BOTA>yY* 


^  $8.  GddiM.    Near  Aleppo.     {  Vent.  IL  C^h. ) 
^S^  Lafatginomtt      In  the  East.     (Vent.  Ma/mJ 

•  S5»  Suhbifioru4,  Spain,  B^leanc  Isles.  {La^sca*} 
•36.  SuavioieHS*     S.  of  France*         7  Persoon» 

♦  37*  Hhjndus.  S.  of  France,  Corsica*  J  4Vynji,v154. 
,  1887.  Medicago.     Legum,  compressum,  cochlea* 

turn.     Carina  corollae  a  vex  ill  o  deflectens. 
1*  Arborca.     At  road  sides  Naples,     Shru(^* 
2.  Hatiiaia.     Italy.     Ann, 
5»  Circtnnaia.     Spain  and  Italy.     Ann* 


4. 

C. 

7- 

n. 


9. 

10, 

n. 


Sativa.     England,  Spain,  and  France*      Per* 
Prostrata*     Hungry  and  Italy*     Pcrt^n, 
Fakaia*  Engl*  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Pereft. 
Glutinom,     Tauria.     Pcren* 
Lupulina,     England  and  other  parts  of  £tt- 
rope,  and  North  America,     Bien. 
Oo9Cura>     South  of  Europe?     Ann* 
OfbieularU,  Fran.  ItaL  Carniola,  Barbary.  An, 
Eiegans*     Sicily.     Ann. 
Scnteiiata.  Engl.  S.  of  France,  Barbary.  Ann, 
IS.  Helix,     South  of  Europe.     Ann* 

14.  7'ornrtta,  S.  of  France,  Spain,  Barbary.  Ann, 

15.  Turbinnta,     S.  of  France  and  Italy.     Ann, 
\S»  Tuberculaia,     S»  of  Europe.     Ann, 
17-  Acukntn.     Ann,         18-  MureT,     Ann* 

19.  Inttrtextn,  France,  Italy, Spain,  Barbary.  An* 

20.  Ciiinrig,     Souib  of  France.     Ann, 
%l,  CarMensis,     Mountains  of  Carinthia.     Per* 
M.  Macula ta^  or  polymorpha,    Englandi  France^ 

Italy,  and  Barbary.     Anm. 


2S.  Tenfae^^dQ.    South  of  Europe.    Ann* 

24.  Coronala*     South  of  France-     Ann* 

25.  ApicnlatQ.     South  of  Europe.     Ann* 

26.  uenttcithta.     South  of  Europe.     Ann^ 

27.  Mur tenia,     England,  France,  Italy.     Ann^ 
2S.  Gerardi*     Spain,  France,  Hungary.     Ann, 

29.  Rerta*     Barbary.     Ann* 

30.  Marina*     Spain,  S.  of  France,  Italy,  Greece^ 
Barbary,  and  the  East.     Pcren, 

31.  Terebellum,  South  of  Europe,  Ann* 
92.  Tribfdmtks,  South  oi  Europe.  Amm 
3S.  Ufwihata.     South  of  Europe.     Ann, 

34    Hi0idu(a,     France,  Italy,  Barbary,     Ann* 
SS*  Minm&.    England,  Germauy,  Hungary,  an! 

France.     Aim, 
S6.  Slgra*     South  of  France.     Ann, 
37*  l^ciniata^     Spain,  France,  Italy,  Syria,  zn€ 

Barbary.     Ann* 

GhmcraUu     Mts,  of  Italy.  \  FL  Franc  m 

SttjJruHcoM>     Pyrenees.      j  5K). 

of  France.    (Diecaiid.  Sj^opf#| 
Spainy    France.   Anm    (Roth.' 


Ct4is3IVltf 

DiftdelphJa^ 


•40.  EJilnm,     S 

•41?  MolUsMtmet* 

Cat) 

1362.  OeofPROYA. 

cfctis  comprrasus. 

1    Sfinosa.     Brazil, 


CaL  5J!d*    Drupa  ovata.  Nu- 


Shrub. 
2.  A^urlnamensi^,     Surinam.     Shmb, 
S,  fnermis,     Jamaica  and  Martinique.     Shruk, 

^4.  Pubescens,     Cayenne.     (^Richard*) 

^5*  Violaceu,     Guiaui*     {^AubltU) 


NEW  GENERA. 


Pbntandhia. 


2-loc,     Sem,  solitarii  capillata*    {Flat,  sptcata-ra-  K*w  0^ 


.  Petaiostemon,  Pet*  4,  staminibus  inter jecta  % 
Utraque  in  tubum  fissum  connata*  Vexili,  0,  ejua 
loco  quintum  petalum,  Legum*  calyce  textum,  1- 
ipenrum. 

1.  Carneum*     Georgia  and  Florida.     (Mich,) 
Tlitt  getiui  also  contains  Sp,  2 — 5  of  Dalea,  p. 

Hexandrta, 

JOBTDALis.  Cal,  2-phylL  Cor*  nngens.  Fit 
%  mtnibranacea,  singula  anth.  3.  Caps,  siliqUo* 
M,  polrsperma. 

I.  Vaudata,  Pekin.  (Lam.  EnctfcL  ib\  569.) 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp*  1«— 3|  5*— 21  and  30, 

of  Ft;iiABTA,  p.  272* 

OCTAKD&IA. 

CII.  MoMSTA.     Col*  3-phyU.  deciduus.     Cor,  sub- 
papilionacea,      Anth*  apice  dehi scent cs,    fere   rin- 
gentes.     StuL  incurvus.     Drupa  1-sperma*     Nux 
1-loc.     (Fl,  Per,  St/st.  p.  171) 
^m       U  Potyst4M!kya,     Hills  of  Pi) lao.     Shrub. 
H      ^*SahcUolia*     Peru.     Shruk 
^^       3,  Conferia.     Groves  of  the  Andes.     Skntb* 
4,  Lmearifdin.     Hills  of  Chili. 
5b  Macrostiichtfa,     Hills  of  Peru, 
6w  Plerocarpa,     Fieldi  of  Peru. 
fJT,  CowAAPERMUM.     Co/.  5*part. ;  laciniis  2-majori- 
Imi.     Coj.  irregularis,  labio  j^.  bifido  fisao,   inf, 
OWaw.    i^%,  sabbiridum,    Vap^,  8ub8pathuiata» 


cemo«i,) 

I*  Virgaia*     Van  Leewen's  land. 

2.  Conferia,     Ditto. 

3,  Rehtsa*     Van  Dicnocn'a  Island. 

4.  Calymega,     Ditto. 

5,  FolubiUg,      Ditto. 

Decakdria. 


See  Labtl. 
lard.     P/. 
Nov,Holl, 
ii.  p,  21, 
t.  159. 


V.  MACif^Riuil.  Crt/.  campan.  5-deot.  2-bract.  Cor* 
carina  bifida.  Legnm.  oblongum,  cultriforme  com- 
pressum,  cvalvc.     Sem*  1  reniforme. 

1.  Ferru^inetm,     (Nissoliaferrttg^QiWiUA,} 

2.  Ptmctatum,     Madagascar.)  Poiret,  Enc*  ty. 

3.  ReliculaUim,  \      p.  492. 

VI.  PoNGAMfA.  Cat,  coloratus,  cyathiformts,  ob- 
lique truncatus,  5-dent,  Pet,  unguiculara.  VexU, 
patens,  alt£  et  carina  conniventia.  ^eg*  substipi* 
latum,  compresso'planunn,  rostratum,  evalve,  1-2- 
sp^rmum.     Anth*  ciliatat,  apice  glandulosae. 

1.  Glabra,     (Daibergia  arborea  of  Willd.) 

3.  Seruel    Java.  }  ^---''t.   >/«/«■  p.  28. 

VIL  EcABTAi'HYLLUM.  Cat,  campau.  ^uibbtlabiatuss 
lacin.  sup.  emargtnata,  inf.  3  fiaa.  FiL  a^qualiter 
diadelpha.  Leg.  suborbiculare,  evalve,  l-spermum, 
{Frnticci  scandcntes.  Fhr.  axillarcs,  fasciculati.) 
Richard, 

I*  Branmei,  {PterocarpuMecmlophi^UumoiW^) 

2.  Phtmieri,     South  America. 

3.  Hirhardi.     Guii^na.     {Hrrb,  of  Rich.) 
Vni.  Deouelia.      Cul,   brcvis*   urceolatus,  2  lab. 

Ake  et  carina  2'pett  8ubxquaJ€i«     FexiL  majus« 


BOTANY- 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  DIADELPfflA. 

Senni  legumiaous  geoera^  wbkh  are  ghren  onder  Decandeia  Monoggfiia,  nught  be  expected  m  tKisdacs. 


CLASSXVIII.    POLYADELPHIA. 


Decandria. 

1388.  Thsobroma.     Cal.  Sphyll.    Prf.  S,  fofnica- 
^      ta.    Ned,  urceolatum  exserens  5  cernicuhu    FiL 

5j  quoKbet  anthem  2  instnictum.  Stul.  filiformis* 
Siig,  5part.  Caps.  5-loc.  eralfis.  Sem.  in  pulpa 
1>utyracea  nidulantia. 

1.  Cacao,     S«  America  and  the  Antilles.    Skn. 

2,  Gujanensk^    Woods  of  Guiana.     Shmb. 

♦  5.  Skohr,    New  Granada,  Province  of  Chaco.. 
(Humboldt,  PI  Eqidnoci.) 

DODBCAHDRIA. 

1389.  B0BROMA,  or  Guazcma.    Cal.  3-phyU«    Cor. 
5-pet..petali8  bicornibus.  Nect.  campan.  5-fid.  FU. 

*'5  nectario  externe.adQata»  quodlibet  anthens  3  in- 
•tnictum.  StyL  sixnpl.  Cmj»,  lignosa  tubercula- 
ta  evaWis  decuplici  serie  foraminulonun  pertusa. 

1.  Guazuma.  Jamaica.  Shrub, 
139Q.  Abboma.  Cal.  S-phyU.  Cor.  5-pet,  Nect. 
urceolatum  5-fid.  FU.  5  inter  lacinias  nectarii  in- 
•erta,  quodlibet  aotheris  3  instructum/  Styli  5  sul)- 
lilati.  Caps,  membraaacea  5-alata,  54oc.  Sent.. 
-data.. 

1.  Angusia.     East  Indies.     Shruhm 

%  WhelerL    East  Indies    Shrubs 

ICOSANORIA. 

1391.  Citrus.  CaL  5  fid.  Pet.  5,  oblonga*  Antkt 
90f  fil.  conriatis  in  varia  corpora.     JSac  9'loe. 

1.  Medica.     Asia  Minor  and  Persia.     Shrubs 

2.  Augulala.    Amboyna.     Shrub. 

5.  Japonica.  Shr.  6.  Trtfoliata.  Shr. 

4.  Aurantium.   Shr.         *  7.  Sinensis. 

5.  Dec^wuina,  Shr.         *8.  BaxifoUa* 

Sp*  3»  6  from  Japan;  4}  5  from  India}  1^  8  from 
.     ;     China. 

.  ^892.  Mklalbuca.    Cal.  5-part.  semisuperus.    Cor* 
;5^pet.     FiL  multa»  connata  in  5  corpora.    Styl,  L 
Caps,  semivestita,  S4oc. 

1.  f^Hcadendron.     East  Indies. 

2.  Viridifiora.  N.  Roll,  and  N.  Caledonia. 
8.  Laurina.  8.  ArmiUaris. 

4.  Squarrosa.  9.  Genisti/blia. 

5.  Siypheloides.  10.  LinarufoUa. 

6.  Ericifolia.  11.  ThifmfoUa. 

7.  Nodosa.  12.  HypericifoUa. 
iftJl  shnabbyi  and  Sp.  3—13  from  New  Holland. 

POLTANDRIA. 

4SM.  LuHCA.     Ca/.  dup.  ext.  9-phyll.  int.  5-part4 
Cor.  5-pet.   AVc/.  5  penicilliformia.     ^/yL  1. 
I.  Speciosa.  Highest  mts.  of  the  Caraccas.  Shr* 
'199$.  DuMOb,    CM.,  5-fid.  HTceolatttSi.  inferus«    Gir« 


5-pet*  panra.    Styl.  1.    «S/a»i.  phalanges  5  ex  sep- 
tem.    I^omum  S-ioc. 

1.  Zibethinus*    East  Indies.     Shrub. 
1393.  GLABRARIA9  or  LrrsiBA.    Cal.  S-M.  Pet.  5. 
Nect.  receptacuH  setis  longitudine  calycisr    Starn. 
30 :  senis  semper  connexis.     Dn^pa. 

1.  Tersa.    East  Indies.     Shnii. 

Given  under  LiTSiBA  by  Persoon. 
1396.  S^MPLOCos.     Cal.  5-fid.  superus.     Cor.  5-3- 
pet.  basi  in  tubum  cohserentibus.     Siam.   4plici 
aerie  tubo  coroUx  accreta.    Drupa  sicca,  5-loc. 

1.  Martinicensis.    Antilles* 

2.  Ciponima,    Groves  of  (Guiana. 

3.  Arechea.    Woods  of  Penu 

4.  Octopetala.    Jamaica. 

5.  Tinctoria.    Carolina.    (The  Hapaea  iinct,  of 
Linn,  and  Persoon.) 

6«  AUtonia.    Cold  mountains  of  South  America 
at  Bogota. 
*  7.  Coccinea.    Woods  of  Mexico  near  Xalapa. 
f  8.  Cernua.    Woods  of  Pera  noar  Jaen. 
*9.  Serrulata.    Woods  near  Popayan. 
*10.  Rufescens.  Mount  Quindiv  South  America. 

*  1 1.  TometUosa.     Near  Ybague  New  Granada. 
•12.  Nuda.    Woods  of  Loxa. 

*  13.  Limondllo.    Mexico  near  Xalapa. 

*  14.  Mucronata.     New  Granada. 

All  shrubby.  For  Sp.  6—14  seeHumboldti  Planim 
EquifMcliales. 
(1397.  Hypericum.  Ca/.5-part.   Pei.5.,,FU^mu\' 
tBi  in  5  phalanges  basi  connata.     Capsuta, 

1.  Balearicum.     Majorcc     SL-^w. 

2.  Brathys.     New  Uranadi.   ^  Shrub. 

3.  Angustifolium.     Bourbon.     Shrub. 
Bourbon.     Shrub. 

Virginia.     Shrub. 
Guiana  and  Cayenne.    SltnH, 
New  Granada.    Shrub. 
Guiana  and  Mexico.    Shrub. 
Guiana.     Shrub.    .      .      » 
Guiana.    Shrub. 


Class 

xviir. 

Poly  add* 
phia. 


4.  Lanceolaium. 

5.  Kalmianum, 

6.  Cajennense. 
7«  IjaurifoUum. 

8.  Bacciferum. 

9.  LatifoUum. 
1-0.  SessHifoUum. 


11.  Monogynum.  China,  Japan*  and  £•  ladies.  Skr. 

12.  Patulum.    Japan.     Shrub. 

13.  Calycitium.     Greece.  •  Shrub^ 

14.  Ascyroidcs.     Pennsylvania.     Peren. 

15.  Ascyron.     Siberia  and  Pyrenees.     Peren. 

16.  Pyramidatum.     North  America  ?     Peren. 

17.  AUemifolium.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

18.  Guineense.     Guinea.     Shrub. 

19.  Richeri.    Mountains  of  Dauphiny.     f%f*oi. 
,20.  Androsamum.Eng\.S.oil^r9n.nndluij.  Shr. 

21.  Emarginatum.     Sltrub. 

22.  Olympicum,  Pyrenees  oh  Mt.  Olympus.  Shr, 

23.  Ptiiol4Uum.     Brazil.     Shrub. 

2At,  Arbo,  escem.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

25,  F0U06UM.    Atores  islands.     Shrub, 

26.  Fhribundmm.    Madeira.     Shrub. 
97.  Canancue.    Casary  Xsks^    Shmk 


SS8 

sa 

29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

45*. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52, 
53. 
54. 
65. 
56L 
57. 
S8. 
S9. 
60. 
61. 

m. 

6S. 

e*. 

65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
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Elahtm.    North  America*    AArui. 
Hirdnum,  Sicily,  Calabriay  and  Candia*  Shn 
Inodorvm.     Cappadocta.     Skrub, 
Chinense.    China.    Shrub, 
Proeumbens.    North  America.    Peretu 
Scahrum,    Arabia  and  Barbary.     Shrub. 
RosmarinifoUum,    Carolina.     Shrub, 
Aspalathoides,     Carolina.     Shrub, 
midum,  Shr,     37.  OaUoides,  6.  Carol.  Shr, 
Empetrifolium,     In  the  East.    Shrub, 
Fasckufahim,    North  America.    Shrub, 
Reperu,    Barbary  and  the  East.    Perm. 
Prolificwn,    North  America.  Shrub, 
Rewlutum,    Arabia  Felix.  ^  Shrub, 
Marshes  of  Carolina. 
New  Caledonia. 
Japan. 

Canada.    Ann, 
Pennsylvania.     Peren, 
North  America.    Peren. 
Pennsylvania  and  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania.    Peren, 
Erechm,    Mountains  of  Japan. 
Connatum,    Monte  Video.    Shrub, 
Mihiopicum,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   * 
Refiexmn.    Tenerifie.    Shrub. 
Hiexicanum.    New  Granada.    Peren. 
Caraeaionum,    Caraccas.    Shrub, 
Articuiaium,    Madanscar.    Shrub. 
Qfuulnmgubire,  Engl.  &  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 
JMutm,  Endandj  Germany*  and  Italy.  Per, 
Perfbrahtm,  £ngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per, 
A^im.    Wet  parts  of  Barbary.    ShnA, 
Hfomfuiwn.  £ngLFrance»G«rm.Switz.  Per. 
Dkhotomum,    Island  of  St  Dominica.     Shr, 
Critman.  Calabria,  Sicily,  Greece,  Barb.  Per. 
PerfqUatum.    Peren, 
Barbatum.    Austria..   Peren. 
CiUatum,     In  the  East.    Peren, 
MmtkmHm,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 


Angulosum, 

Graminevm, 

Japonkntm, 

Canadenee, 

Firrinicum, 

Nudiflorum, 

Porvtporutn, 

Corymbosum, 


69.  Pundatum,    Galatia*    Perem.  { 

70.  Glandulosum,    Madeira.     Shrub.  31 

71.  Hirfutum,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  P^.  ^ 
72,Elodes,  Do.  and  Siberia.  Peren.  ^J 
78.  Tomeniosum,  8.  of  France  and  Spain,  Peren. 

74.  Lanuginosum,    In  the  East,     Peren. 

75.  Orijganifoliutn,    Armenia.     Pertn. 

76.  Orientale.     In  the  East.     Perwi. 

77.  JSgwiieum,    Egypt.    Shrub. 

78.  Pulchrum,  England,  Germany,  France.  Per, 

79.  SerpyUifolium,     In  the  East.     Shrub. 

80.  Nummularium,     In  the  Pyrenees.    Peren. 

81.  Elegans,    Siberia.    Peren, 

82.  lAneariJjaUum.    In  Navarre  and  Bayonne. 

83.  HyseopifoUum,    Spain.    Peren. 

84.  Ericotdes,    Spain  and  Portugal.     Peren. 
S5.  Caris,    S,  of  Europe  and  in  the  East.    Skr, 

86.  Mutihtm,    Vir^nia  and  Canada. 

87.  Setosum,    Virgmia. 

88.  Vertkillaium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•  89.  Macftcarpum,  Canada.        .    1  Jtick.  n. 

•  90.  Maculatum.  Virgin,  and  Carol,  j  p.  80,  8& 

•  91 .  AxiUare,  *  95.  SUenoidee. 

•  92.  Virgatum.  •  96.  LariafoUum.  Peru. 

•  93.  CUiifolium.  *  97.  Sirutkurfolimn.  Ttro. 

•  9^.  Pundatum.    f  Not  Sp.  69.) 

•98.  TripUnerve.    N.  America,  l-,^.    «-  /»• 

•  99,  Heteropf^Uum.   Persia.     lVeut.aOrta. 
•  100.  Dolabnforme,  Kentucky.  J  J*' *^* 

Sp.  90-^96,  see  Lamarck,  Enc,  iv.  p.  161 » «idJiis> 
sieu,  Ann,  Mus.  cap.  xiv.  p.  160. 
1898.  Abcyrum.    Col.  4.phylL    Pet  4.    JTaLoMil- 
ta,  in  4  phalanges  digesu. 
1.  Crux  Andrem,    Virginia. 
2,' MuUteoiUe,    North  America.    Ptren.    - 
^       8.  Hyperkoidee,  Virginia  and  Jaooaica.    SknA, 

4.  Stam,    North  America.    l^mA. 

5,  Villoeum.     Vircrinia.     Shrub.  ' 

*6.  AmplexicauU^  Florida.  1  w.  .  •  ^  »,•, 
*7.PuQum.    Georgia.    lMtch.i.p.77. 


NEW  GENERA. 


NewCe« 


PO&TANDIUA. 

I.  ViBMiA.  Col,  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet.  hirsuta.  Ned, 
glandulis  5.  Stam,  ih  5  corpora  digesta  (pilosa.) 
Stig,  peltaU.    Bac.  54oc.  polysperma. 

1.  Rufescene,  Cayenne  and  Guiana.!  Lamarck, 

2.  Acuminata.   Guiana.  \  Enc.  iv. 
8.  Tamentoia,  Groves  of  Peni.l  Flor,  Per. 
4.  Glabra.  Andes.                    J  Syst,  183 


This  genus  also  contains  Sp.  6, 7*  8, 10  of  Hypsricum .  Vn 
II.  Palava.  Cat,  5-phylL:  foliol.  mai|;ine  membra-  an 
naceis.  Pd,  5,  unguib.  ciliata,  cut  Stam.  in  5 
congeries,  inserta.  Anth,  incumbentes,  basi  bipcr- 
foratae.  Stig,  reniformia.  Caps,  subgloboaa,  5> 
loc.  Sem,  ^gona.  Recept,  subrotun&,  camosi. 
{Cor.  albac,  roUta,  deciduac.)     {FL  Per^  18L) 

1.  Lanceolata.   Groves  of  Peru. 

2.  Biserrata.  Do.  8.  Glabra.  Do. 


IIEMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYADELPHIA. 


Persoon  has  abolished  -this  class.  He  ranks  un" 
der  DoDKCANDRiA.  the  eenus  Glabrasia  ;  under 
IcoSAJiDRiA  the    genus  MSLALXUCA ;    and   under  ^ 


PoLYANDRiA  the  genera  Citrus,  Duriq  Symplo- 
cos,  Hypericum,  Ascyrum^  Vismia^  and  FM^yk-^ 


E^Tiyy. 


CMEsofG: 
f*MBoat.  J      G«iL 


Sy^VL 


ST.  r« 
».< 

51. 

•59..4rr>dtaL 

•  5k  .VrniRitr. 

•  S5.  Fufmipm.     iN>rtagiL   '{BmUw^  L  S».) 
'  5t».  St^GJU.     (  Pcncoo.  5w9rfp.  n.  p.  561. } 

•  :»7.  HMmihgdm.     Cwhi^     (  JtfM.  i.  p.  89.) 
.Ij^Ai'rii.     In  the  East.     (Desf.  .^jiii.  3fiu.) 

•   Lkontock^v.     Ktivtpi.  Bodtnii.     Co/.   du« 

t\tp^\  »tipitatu«  pilosus. 
Tant.ravitm.    Bntain,  3cc.  N.  Amer.  Perem* 
SrrviimHs*     Hungary  and  Taaria.     Per. 
iM'itius^  or  naimstrt  of  Smith.     Britaia  and 
oihcr  part«  of  Europe.     Perem, 
4-.  LiTvi^atMS.     Spain.     Perm. 
5.  ()hi)vatus* 


•S8. 

i;  I4i>7 

pirx. 

I. 

•>, 

% 


*  6?  Sincnse, 
i  1412.  Crepis. 


Spain.     Peren, 
China.     (JLoiMTinK) 
Bceepi.  nudum.     CaL  calycuktus 
squamis  deciduis.     Papp.  pilosus»  tubstipitatus. 

1.  BursifoUa,     Sicily.     Peren. 

2.  Nemausenxis.    France,  Italy,  Palestine.  Ann. 

3.  Jjvntwiontoidet.    Woodt  of  Piedmont.  J5tffi. 

4.  Taraxttcifoiia.     Fields  of  Barbary.     J5/>ii. 

5.  Apargioldcs.    Aust.  Salzburg,  Bavaria.  Per. 
fi.  Veticaria.     Candia.     Peren. 

7.  Scariosa,     Italy.     >4iiji. 

b,  TaitrineitsiSf  or  pracox.     Europe.     ><«ii. 

9.  A/pina.     Mts.  of  Italy  and  Siberia.     -.<»«. 
10.  .ifhida,     luly,  France,  and  Spain.     Peroi. 
I!.  Risida.     Hur.gary  and  Tauria.     Peren. 
ii.  R.'zm.f.     The  Az  ?nrt-     Peren, 


Jbuu   a 
.^^, ^ 

^9  Ciwtn^  ocjAfUD*  jUm*- 
■■d  other  pta.  of  Eor.  .iaa. 


^  n 


£hstia»  Alpfr  \  Bmooii,.ApM£ 
J     puSTfi.     / 
Mier..  iBJU$.) 
Amu  IM. 


_  _      ^  Soolh  flCEmof^w    ArM 

^HsnAL    Siberia. 
UriMwrit     ChiMajidJapaB. 
4.  Fciyita.    North  Anerica. 
5bAMraR    Goik  8vtts«andltaln   Ar- 
6L  /wiVia,    Java. 


??_  /"r-/ 


zr.ti  ctberflu  ef  Ear. 
PcrtTgal  a»d  Icahr. 


Amm. 


^la^^arv. 


&  IMtfk.  Japu. '.Am.       S.  JDMnte.  Jip»- 
la  JUoarfg^iiB.  Canccaa. 
lI.Autete.    JapM. 
l&i<a«.    CaMfaa,VirgiaiB»FMaylT.^  Ar. 

13.  RMamda.  PenDsylvaaia  sod  Virgba.  Ar« 

14.  Rnern.    East  of  Siberia.    Peren. 

15.  ABUtima.  Virginia,  PenaayL  Canada.  Ar. 
1&  CkandrUUdei.   S.  of  Eur.  and  AnhiL  Ar. 

17.  Mnoia.    Spain,  Bsrbary,  nnd  Aiahia.  Sir. 

18.  Homoiiukm.    Near  Nice.    iBiok    via*. 

19.  Vmmea.  Austria,  France,  Portngd.  B» 
20.Atpera.  ^l.PimuUm.  TcMrife.  Skr. 
22.  Sarmeniom.    East  Indiea. 

25.  Asplemifi)^  Do.    2^  SoMcki/Uia,  Do.  J»> 

25.  Uteracifoim.    France  and  Ital j.    in. 

26.  Sanarrosa.  Japan. 

27.  MuUifiora.    Japan,    ^hns. 

28.  Aeantkifolia.    Candia.    Aivm. 

29.  EryMtmtyblia,    Pontus. 

SfkMnrnlis.    £agtaiidotlier»ta.of  Eur.   An. 
31.  Japonkm.  Japan.        32.  An—'ffi.  Do.  i«> 
33.  Zs¥niMm    Japan.    iAn. 
•34.idtflocwta.    Ifiinoia.  1  Mich.  A 

•35. /2acr«oaa.    New  Canada.  >  Jfltfr.p. 

•  3dCFq»d^    IDinMS,  CmoIim  J   83,  &c 
%  140k  L.\cTixjk«  ISknpr.  niidM      CdL  imbrica- 
tus,  cylindricus,  snvgne  BCMbnnaceo.     Ptfp^ 
umpL  stipitatnSb    ^Scsk  faraa. 

kXd^M.    jian.  2.Cnifm.    Ann. 

X  I^Mas«.     «iaB. 
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8.  Chahu    Danpliiny,     Ann* 

9.  Ehitgaia*     Pennfiylvania, 

10.  Capensu,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1 ,  Scariola^  Enff,  and  other  pts.  of  Ear.  Ann* 
1 2*  Virosa,  Eugl.  and  other  ptj,  of  £ur*  Ann^ 
IS,  Angu^ana,    Piedmont.     Ann. 

14.  SaeiUata.     Woods  of  Hungary,     Bicn^ 
H       \o,  Saligna,     France,  Austria,  Germany.     Ann^ 
V      16.  Tuberosa,     Peren.         17.  Ifuiica.     Java, 

18,  St^mana,     Fields  of  Piedmont.     ^#i?l. 

19,  Tenerrima.     Spain.     Perm. 

20,  Perennh,     Germany,  Switz.  France,     Ptr. 
2\,  SoncfnfoUa.     Candm  and  Tartary.     Pcren^ 

•  2^.  Loftgtjhtia,     Upper  Carolina.     \  Mich*  u. 

•  23.  GraminifoUa.     Lower  Carolina,  J     p.  85. 

J  14-11,  HiKRAciUM,     ReccpL  nudyim,     C<i/.  imbri- 
catus,  ovitiis.     PtipP^  simpl.  sessilia. 

1.  Aurcum,     Switz.  Austr.  Italv,  France.  Per. 

2.  Rupe\tre,     Piedm,  Switz,  Salzburg,     Per. 
5.  Pinnatifidmn.     Armenia.     Peren, 
if.  Purpurettm.     Tauria.     Perm. 
5.  Atmtirc,     Austr.  Germ,  and  Switz.     Peren. 
6-  At  pi  num.     Brit.  LapL  Austr.  Switz.     Per,. 
7.  Pumiium,     Mts.  of  Salzburg.     Per  en. 

Glabraium,     Mts.  of  Salzburg-     Peren. 
Bulbomim,     Muntpellicr,  Italy,  Barb.     Per. 

10.  PUoseila,     Brit,  and  other  ptB.  of  Eur.     Per. 

1 1 ,  DM  ton.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur*     Per. 

112,  Aurkula.  Engl  and  other  pts*  of  Eur*  Per. 
13.  Hej)cn3.  Per  en, 
14-.  Angintiifoliuvu  Austria  and  France*  Peren, 
15.  FlortniinuM,  Germ.  France,  Italy,  Peren, 
16,  Ctfmotffm.  Denm.  Germ,  and  Switz-  Per. 
17.  Siutkifulium.  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Germa- 
ny, Italy,  and  Dauphiny.  Pcrca* 
18.  Prmmorsum,  Switz*  and  Germany,  Peren, 
19.  JntegrifoUum,  Bavar.  Salz.  and  Switz.  Per. 
20.  Incanmtum.  Carinthia  and  Camiola.  Shn 
f  1-  Aftrantuicmn.      France,    Italy,   Switzerland, 

*Styna,  and  Austria.     Shrub, 
32*  LiimwmL     On  walk  in  Datrphiny.     Peren^ 
Its,  Lnniferttm,     Mountains  of  Valcntia.     Per* 
S*.  Vetie^tum*     North  America.     Peren* 
25-  GrwKn^ii.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania*     Per4 
26.  Crrtceum^     Siberia.     Pcren. 
27    GrncUnu     Siberia.     Pcren^ 
28.  Capeuse,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
^.  PftnicitUUum.     Canada,  Pennsylvania, 
do.  Mariannm.     North  America.     Peren, 
SI.  ChtmdriUoidei,     Lower  Austria.     Peren. 
32.  Bumile.  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Switz.  Per^ 
S3.  Nigrescent.     Ptren^ 

$4--  Prun^lUtfoiium, Switz.Savoy, Italy, Fran. Per^ 
85.  Fcelidum,     Armenia.     Peren. 
B6.  Mvntanum,  Austria, Savoy,  Switz. Fran,  Per. 
S7.  Porrifolium,  Aust.  Fran,  and  the  Vallaig,  Per, 
$8,  Sa^alile,     Austria  and  Hungarj.     Peren. 
SB.  Glavcum,     Italy  and  France.     Peren. 
4C>.  Mollr,  Austria,  Switz.  and  Sttotland.  Peren. 
4! .  Mttrontm.    England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 
4?    '    '      /riir/t.    Engl.  France,  and  Italy,   Peren. 
4  //wi..     Hungary^     Peren. 

44.  Valuilomm.  Engl,  ana  other  pts,  of  Eur.  Per. 
46.  Lapmnmdes.     Pyrenees.     Peren, 
4iS.  L}fratum.     Siberia. 
47*  Cerinthoidejf.     Fyreneci.     Peren. 

48.  Fkxiioxum.  Mia.  of  Croatia^  Piedmont.   Per. 

49.  CroaliamK    Mountains  of  Croatia*    Pcrcn* 


50.  Amplexicauk,    Pyrenees.    Peren,  Claw  XIX- 

51*  P^rcnaimm.      Mounlain«  of  Austria,   Salz-  Syngenesia. 

bnr^,  Switzerland,  France.     Peren. 

52.  Sihtricum.  Mountains  in  Siberia.     Peren. 

53.  Grandifioritm,  Switz.  France,  and  Hung,  Per* 

54.  Tntvbaceum.   France,  Switz.  and  Germ.    Per. 

55.  Cihalum,     Candia. 

56.  ViUo^um.  Brit.  Bohemia,  Switz.  Mont  p.  Per. 

57.  Lanatum.     Mountains  of  Croatia^     Peren. 

58.  Hatleri.   Dauphiny,  Switz.  and  Silesia.  Per. 

59.  Eckioides.     Hungary  and  Pnisaia,     Peren. 

60.  Undtdatuni.     Spain.     Peren. 

61.  Giulinosum.     Narbonne,     Ami, 

62.  Kidntii,     Pennsylvania* 

63.  R^tcemomm.     Hungary.     Peren. 

64.  FoHosum,     Hungary.     Perm, 

65.  Sabandum.  England  other  parts  of  Ear.  Per. 
6B.  Prenanthfiide*,  Scotl.  Fran.  Switz,  Italy,  Per. 

67.  Lsevigalum,     Peren, 

68.  Lanccokium.     Woods  of  DauDliiny,     Peren* 

69.  Fndicosutu,     Madeir^i.     Shrub, 

70.  Umhdlatitm,  Engl,  and  other  pts,  of  Kur.  Per 
•71.  HyoJtiridifoUum.  Mt.Mesmcr  at  St  Gall.  ( 17//.  J 

•  72.  Sehraderi     Savoy.     >  Decand.  Si/nop. 
'^73.  Ertophorum,  France.  J  p.  258, 

•  74.  Andrt^ahnkif.     France  and  Italy.     {ViUars.) 

•  75.  Canadense.     Canada,  \  Mich.  ii. 

•  76?  Scabrum.  Canada  and  Carolina.  J  p.  86, 

•  77,  Corymbosum,     f  Peraoon,  S^nop,  li.  p,  374,) 
^IB.  Ambiguum,     Alps.   {Do A 

•  79  ?  Iniermedium,     Bavaria.    ( Oecand.  PL ) 

•  80.  Molle.  Scotland  and  Austria.  {Smith,  ii.  832.) 
X  1405,  SoNcnus.    Recept,  nudum.    Cat.  imbricatui, 

ventricosus.     Papj»,  pilosus  aessilis. 

1.  Mariiimus.    Europe  and  N.  of  Africa.    Per, 

2.  Crassifoliiix.     Spain.     Peren. 

5.  Qttentfidtuf.  Barbar)^  on  mts,  of  Cafsa.  S/tTs 
4f,  FnUkomm.     Rocks  of  Madeink    Shrub. 
5*  Acid  its,     Morocco,     Shnth, 

6.  Pinnains,     Madeira*    Shrub. 

7.  Ha4iicatus,     Madeira,     Shrub. 

8.  2'araxijhlius.    Guinea, 

9.  Paiiisiris,  Engl.  Germ,  Fran,  Hifngary.  Pei\ 

10.  Arventiig,  EngL  and  other  parts  of  Eur,   Per^ 

11.  Agrestis,    Jamaica.    Ann. 

12.  Laceni4t.     Ann. 

13.  AttgtLsiifi/lius,     Barbary  near  Cafsa,     Per, 

14.  Vmbedlfer.  Cape.  15.  Glnber.   Do. 

16.  Gorceen^i^.    Isle  of  Goree  in  Afnca.    Ann. 

17.  Oicracens.    Fields  of  Europe,     Ann. 
IB,  Tenerrimm,  Muntp.  Florence,  Barbary.  Ann, 

19,  Chomlrilloides,    Barbary  and  Sicily,    Peren. 

20.  Ilispaniats,    At  Malaga  in  Spain.     Ann. 
2\.  Tingiianm,     Coast  of  Barbary,     Ann. 

22.  PicroidcJt.     France  and  Barbary.     Ann. 

23.  Dichotomus.  Arabia  Felix  and  Tunis. 

24.  Plttmieri,    Pyrenees.     Peren, 

25.  MacrophifUm^  or  Canademis.  H.  Amer.   Per,r 

26.  Alpirms^  or  C^ertdtem,  Eur,  and  Canada.  Per* 

27.  ZjOfipaniats,    Mountains  of  Lapland.    Bietu 

28.  I^^enconhiBus.     North  America,    Bien. 

29.  Fioriaantts.     Virginia  and  Canada,     Bien. 
50.  Acuminatum.     North  America, 
31.  PaUidm,     Canada. 

S2.  Sibiricus.  Siberia,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Per, 
iJ3.  TartaricuM.     Tartary  and  Siberia,    Peren. 

*34.  Cordi/olia.  (Persooo,  Stfftf^.  ti,  p.  364.) 
1423.  Zacintiia.    Becept.  uti^um.    Smn.  ra<j^i  sr- 
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» XIX.       Mirva,  <lUci  rrcta.  Ptfj^p.  brevUsimui  lubplumosui. 
/'y^y^"^;      (!al,  c;ily(:ijijitii4,  calrculo  membranicco. 
'~^  I.  VfrrycoMd.  lufy  aixl  the  EaU,     -^fl». 

I  142^.  Lai'HANA.  Itrrrpl.  nudum.  CaL  subcaly- 
f:ijlatu4,  tqiiamis  tingulit  interioribus  caDalicuIatis. 
Papp.  0. 

I .  fiHiila.  Italy,  Swit/.  Salzb. Aust.  Hung.  Per, 
'L  lhn.il la.     Eurnpc.     Aun. 
H,  yrrgala.    Barbary  near  La  Calle.     Peren. 
4.  ( 'ommuMM,   Engl,  and  other  pu.  of  Eur.  ^/in. 
.*/.  Crhpa.     Ann. 
lyjV,  RiiAcMriioLUM.   Rccepi.  nudum.   «S<!7it.  arcuata 
patrntia.     Papp.  0.     rVy/.  calyciJatus. 

\,  SlvUatuM.     Muntp' ilicr  and  Boloflrna.     Ann, 
*J.  Ell  III ix.     In  thp  Ea^t  and  CamioTa.     Ann. 
3.  KfH-lpinin.     iVrii  and  Dauria.     Ann. 
14*19.  ICitKiM.  /^rry;/.  nudum.  Ca/.  polyphyll.  simpl. 
/^//y;.  mcnibrunaceus  5-phy1I.  cum  sells  5  iLter- 
mixtiR  altcrnis. 

I.  Virginica,     Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.   Ann, 

Given  by  Persoon  undc  r  Hvoseris. 

pll7.  IIyoseius.     Rccepi.  nudum.     CcrA  calycul. 

Papp,  dupl.  ext.  capillac\us;  int.palcaceo-aristatus. 

i.  UaHaia,    Spain,  France,  and  Barbary.    iV* 

*i,  l.nrida.     In  the  East.     Shrub, 

3.  Sv.ahra.     Sicily,  Barbary,     Ann. 

4.  Ilixpita.     Morocco.     Ann.  Peren. 

5.  Pifgnujca.  Madeira.  Ann.        6.  IJirla. 

7.  Arena ria.     Mogodore  in  Morocco.     Ann. 

8,  Prvnanthoides.    North  America. 

*9.  Minima.  England, &c. ^nn.  (Smith.)  {Lap- 
Sana  Ftrlida  oi  WiUd.) 

*  10.  AnouxtifiJia.  *  12.  AmplexicauUi. 

•  n .  Mnjor.  •  IS.  Montana. 
Sp.  10 — n  from  Carolina,  see  Michaux. 

I41H.  liKDYPNois.  /2<WD/.  nudum.  Co/.  calycuL 
I'n/;/;.  diBci  dupl*  ext.  obsoleto  multiseto ;  int.  pa- 
leaoco  5  phyllo  ;  radii  margo  membranaceus»  den- 
ticulatus. 

\.  Monsjyrlienjti^f,     South  of  Europe.     Ann. 
\1.  Munritnnica.     Barbary  ?     Ann. 
3,  Rhapadiolioidcs,    South  of  Europe.    Ann. 
•K  Crrtica.  CanJia.  Ann.         5,  Pcndula.  Ann, 
•<).  .iculcata,    Pyrenees?     (Balhis.) 
This  ^ouus  is  given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to 
IIyoskuis. 
lUVJ.  TiiiiiNi:iA.     Rrrrpf.  favosum.     Papp.  difFor- 
mis  :  ni.irginalis  mcmbrana  multifida  ;  centralis  sti- 
pitains  plumosus.     Cal,  H-angularis  8-phyIl.. 
I.  nirfa.  Germ.  Switzcrl.  France,  Spain.  Per. 
*J.  Ilispidij.    Spain  and  Franc*.     Ann. 
*:i   itruwoxn.     Portugal.     (^Rrofero.) 
1  tl  I-.   fouris.   /iuY?>/.  favv>sum.     Cal.  calycul.  squa- 
n\is  subuKitis  cal.  longioribus.     Papp.  difTormisy 
ni.iri;ln.dis  dent  at  us  ;  centralis  *2  sen  4- ari  status. 
1.  Riirluifti,  Mont p-Mlicr,  Vi';^iviu<,  Sicily.  Ann. 
•  ».  (  mhtlLi.i.  Gv;'.v\'..    *  :*.  .Wissima,  Piedmor.t. 

Skit.  II.   ritmr rs  i  \ :; j iVi : / r .  c  r  ^ ro u'uig  in  Ht  ads. 

I  l-SS.  Atu  vrTYi  i>.  R  Cij:.  ral-.'icjnim.  Parp.  plu- 
m,«su-'.  Cw/.  i:r.brK*  .li:s  «.'.tlyv;:!.  C.  r.  radiata, 
OxMi^ll'.irs  r.ii\;i  ."  vie:,  t. It  is. 

1.  //r,?H;iX.     .Muli:.!.  F^vv:,  Xabonre.     7?;^*. 
■J.  FitJi'7.      SiinS  pirtji  ot  B.iib.'.ry.      Prrfi. 
\  \ 'M\  Ak  \\\\\»   R: .'. 7>/.  ;uU',i v"T iim .  7 \r: p.  pi ;;mosu?. 
i  \j/.  i  niSi  i vM I  u  s  c .1 1  y  c  11 1 .    (  \  ir.  fl osc u  lor  a . 

1.  CT/;>;wy*;7j.  Spai.1,  Barb.  Italy,  Ca.^diJ.   Pt.r. 
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3.  MacropkifUa.  Mt.  Atlas  near  Tlem^.  Per.  J 

4.  CiBtpiiosa.    Barbary  near  Tlemsen.    Shnth.   ^ 

5.  Lancra.    Japan.  6.  Ovaia,   Japan. 

7.  CanceUata.  Spain,  Barbary,  and  Candia.  i^XM, 
Persoon  gives  this  genus  as  a  subgenus  to  Atkac- 

TYLIS. 

X  1432.  Serratl'La.  Recept.  paleaccum  sen  viUosuip. 
Cal.  imbricatus  cylindraceus  inermis.  Papp.  plu* 
mosus  seu  dentatus. 

1.  Tinctoria.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Coronaia.    Si^ria  and  luly.     Peren, 

3.  Qninquifolia.     North  of  Persia.     jPerem. 

4.  Hnmiiis.     Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemaen.   Per. 

5.  Mollis.     Spain.     Peren. 

6.  P'/gmaa.  Austria,  St y ria,  Carniola,  Hung.i^. 

7.  Alpina.  Engl.  Lapl.  Switz.  and  Siberia.  Per. 

8.  Discohr.  Switz.  Fran.  Austria,  Siberia.  Per. 
V,  Angnstifnlia.    Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.    Per. 

10.  Salicj/olia.     Siberia.     Peren. 

IJ.  Jndic'a.  E. Indies.        12.  MtiltiJIora,  Siberis. 

l.S.  Caspica.     At  the  Caspian.    Perem. 

1 4.  Mucronaia.    Hills  in  Barbary.     Peren. 

\5.  Amaru.     Siberia.     Peren. 

16.  CeiUauroides.    Siberia.    Perwi. 

17.  Jajwnica.  Japan.         18.  Ciliata*  Egypt. 

19.  Sdosa.    Silesia.     Bien. 

20.  Arvensis.    Fields  of  Europe.     Bien. 

^21.  SnlHicaulis.  Austria,  France.  Psr.  (Gowa.) 

*  22.  AcHli folia.  Monte  Video.  (£j»c.  Jftil.  vi.  55i) 
*23.Albida.    Brasil.  i^Ar.    {DecandoUe.) 
*24^.Bi/rons.Do.        *  25.  PednncHlaia.  Do.  Or. 

1445.  Carthamus.  Recept.  paleaceo-ietotuiii.  Cd 
ovatus,  imbricatus  squamis  apice  subovat<^foliuafc 
Papp.  paleaceo-pilosus.  seu  0. 

1.  TinctortMS.    Egypt  and  East  Indict.    Au, 

2.  FlAvescens.    Armenia.     Ann, 

3.  Persians.     Persia.     Ann. 

4.  Dentatus.    Malta  and  Natolia,    Amu 

5.  Lanatus.  France,  Italy,  Candia,  Swhseibad, 
Carniola,  and  Crimea.     Ann. 

6.  Creiicns.     Candia.     Ann. 

7.  Pcctinalns.  Barbary  near  Tlemsen.    Per. 

8.  Multifidus.    Hills  about  Algiers. 

9.  Ti»igitanns.     Hills  about  Algiers.     Ar- 

10.  Corrulens,     Spam  and  Barbary.     Per. 

11.  Helenioides.    Barbaty  near  Mascar.    i<Ma. 

1 2.  Pinnatus,    Fields  of  Barbary.     Pemi. 

1 3.  Mitissiifins.    At  Paris  and  Montpellier.  Per. 

14.  Cardujicvlhis.    Montpellier.    Peren. 

15.  Arboresctns.     Spain.     Shrub. 

16.  Saliri/olins.    Rocks  of  Madeira.    Shnh. 

*  17.  Glnncus.  Near  the  Caspian.  1  Bieberstcin^ 

*  18.  Oxj/acanfha.    Do.    i4;i».    J  Tab.  No.  32. 

*  19.  Ct/fiaroid*-.^.    Straits  of  Magellan.   Bien. 

*  20.  Magfllafiicus.  Straits  of  Magellan.  {Lamarci.) 
t  1437.  C\RLi\.\.    /?er<r/i/.  paleaceo-setosum.    Cor. 

flosculosx.      C'll,   radiatus   squamis   marginabbia 
longis,  coloiati-.     Papp.  paleaceo-plumosuff. 

1.  Acanlis.    Mts.  of  Italy  and  Germany.     Per. 

•_'.  Ac:in(hifvlia.  Pyrenees'*  Vail ais,  Carniola.  Per. 

:u  At'gnptta.    Mountains  of  Croatia.     Pereit}^ 

4.  Lt/rata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Lanafa.  Italy,  Narbonne,  and  Barbary.  In. 
G.  Involttcrata.     Algiers.     Peren. 

7.  CorjfMlioxa.  Italy,  Fran.  Carniola,  Baib.  Per. 

S.  Sidphurra.     Hills  in  Algiers.     Ann. 

9.  rnlgaris.  Engl,  and  oilier  parti  of  Eur.  JB^- 
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10.  Racmosa,    Desert  parts  of  Spain.    Ann, 
'        1\.  Pyrenaka.    Pyrenees, 

12.  Xeranikemoides.    Teneriffe.   Shrub. 

•  13.  Simplex.  Hungary.    (PL  Hm^.) 

•  14.  Echinus,    At  the  Caspian.  (Btebersiein.) 
:(1429.  Arctium.    Recept.  palcaceum.     CaL  glo- 

'  bosus :  squamis  apice  hamit  infle^is.  Papp.  seto- 
so-paleaceus. 

1.  Lappa.   England  and  North  America.  Bien. 

2.  Bardana^  or  Tomeniosum.     Europe.     Bien. 
1459.  Ptbronia.     Recept.  paleacenm,  pakis  multi- 
part. Papp.  sabplumosus.    CaL  imbricatus,  squa- 
mis carinatis; 

1.  Spinosa.  ,  14.  Cephalates. 

2.  Campkarata.  15.  Vulosa. 

'      3.  Sbricta.  16.  Hirsuta. 

4.  Echinata.  17.  Ctnerea. 

5.  Flexicaulis.  IS.  Oppositifolia. 

6.  Fastigiata.  19.  Viscosa^ 

7.  Paniculata.  20.  Giauca. 

8.  Fasciculata.  21.  Ciliata. 

9.  Sm-culenta.  22.  Glomerata. 

10.  Glabrala.  23.  Reiorta. 

11.  Pa/Zlrft^.  24.  /iv/KMa. 

12.  Aspera.  25.  Memhranacea. 

13.  Mtnuta.  26.  Scarioia. 
27.  PorophfUum.     Mexico,     i^ftn. 

•  28.  Tomentosa.     Near  Canton.     (JLonrefro.) 
Sp.  1—26  shrubby,  and  from  the  Cape. 

1442.  STOBiBA.  Recepi.  hispidum  favoaum.  Papp* 
paleaceus.  Cor.  flosculosa.  Cs/.  imbricatusy  squa- 
mis dentato-spinosis. 

1.  Glabrala.  4.  Decurrens.    7.  Heteroj^tflla. 

fi.  Carlinoides.        5.  Janata.         8.  Pinnattfiaa. 
3.  AtradyUndes.      6.  Rigida.  9.  Pmnata. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1461.  Lachvospermum.     Recept.  villosum*     Sent. 

▼illis  involuta.     Ca^  cylindricus  imbricatus. 
1.  Ericifolium.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     i^Ar. 

Given  by  Persoon  as  a  subgenus  to  Stjehelina. 

1443.  Barnadesia.  Recept.  villosum.  Papp.  se- 
tosus  disci,  plumosus  radii.  Car.  radiata.  CaL  im- 
bricatus subventricosus. 

1.  Spinosa.     South  America.     Shrub. 
1436.  Cynara.     Recept.  setosum.     CaL  dilatatus, 
imbricatus  squamis  camosis,  emarginatis  cum  acu- 
mine.     Papp.  seesilis  plumosus. 

1.  IntegrtJoUa.     Mtis.  in  New  Castile. 

2.  SccTymuB.    Fields  of  Narboane^  lta)y»  Sicily, 
and  Bwbary.     Peren. 

3.  Horrida.     Madeira.     Peren. 

4.  Cardunculus.     Candia  and  Barbary.     Peren. 
6.  Humilis.     Spain  and  Tunis.     Peren. 

6.  Acauli*.     Barbary  and  in  the  East.     Peren. 

7.  Glomerata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  P^gnuea.     Spain.     Peren. 

1444.  JoHANMA,  or  Joankesia.  Recept.  villosum. 
Papp.  plumosus.  Cor.  flosculosa.  CaL  imbrica- 
tus radiatus. 

l.Insignis.     Peru.     Shrub. 
X  1434.  Cnicus.     CaL  imbric.  ventricosus,  squamis 
tpinosus.     Papp.  plumosus.     Recept.  villosum. 

1.  Pahtsiris.    EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Per, 

2.  Pungent.     Armenia. 

3.  Arertarius.     Barbary. 

4.  Canux.    Austria.    Peref^ 

5.  Pyrenaimu.    Pyrenees.     Perem*   • 

6.  Gouanh  or  Meamg,    tynnittB*    Peren. 


7.  Dissectui.    France.    Peren. 

8.  Acarna.    Fields  in  Spain.    Ann. 

9.  Monspessulanus.    Montpellier.    Peren. 

10.  Lanceotatus.    Engl.  Asia,  and  Amer.    Bien. 

11.  Ferox.    France  and  Italy.     Bien. 

12.  CiUatus.     Siberia.     Peren.     . 

13.  Leucocephalut. .   Candia. 

14.  Echinaius.     Barbary  near  Mascar. 

15.  Eriophorus.      England,    France,    Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal,  8cc.    Bien* 

16.  CynarMLes.     Candia. 

17.  OrieniaUs.     In  the  East. 

18.  Discolor.     Norrfa  America.    Bien.   . 
\9.  Gigantens.    Hedges  of  Algiers.    Peren. 
20.  Akissimus.    Carolina.     Peren. 

2\.  Lanatus.    E.  Ind.        22.  Inermis.  Per. 

23.  Pratensis.  Eng.  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

24.  Heterophyllus.     Britain,  Sweden,  Friesland, 
Silesia,  Switzerland.     Peren. 

25.  Helenioidee.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26.  Serratuhides.  ,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Mont- 
pellier.    Peren. 

27.  Medius.    Italy.     Peren. 

28.  Rigetu.     Sv^itzeriand.     Perot. 

29.  SMisburgensis.      Damp   meadows  of  Salz- 
burg.   Peren. 

30.  Rivularis.  Austria  and  S.  of  Hungary.   Per. 
S\.  Monianut.    Dry  mts.  of  Croatia.    Peren. 

32.  Antarcticus.     Dauphiny.     Peren. 

33.  CarnioUcus.    Mountains  of  Caimiola.     Peren, 

34.  Pauciflorus.    Mountains  of  Hungary.    Bien. 

35.  Tataricus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

36.  Oleraceus.    North  of  Europe.     Peren. 

37.  Erisithales.    Austria  and  France.    Peren. 

38.  Ochroleucus.     Switzerland  and  Savoy.     Per. 

39.  Tuberos^. .  Germany,  SwitA  France.    Per. 

40.  Aeaulis.  •  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 
^l^  DeniatMS.    Peren. 

42.  Casabonasl    South  of  Europe.    Bien. 

43.  Afer.     Barbary  and  Syria.     Bien. 

44.  SleHaius.     Near  Nice.     Ann. 

45.  Syriacus.     Spain,  Barbary,  Egypt,  Candia, 
and  Syria.     Ann. 

46.  Flavescens.     Spain.     Ann. 

47.  Pinnatifidus.     Spain.     Afut, 

48.  Spinosissimus.     Mountains  of  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tartary.     Peren. 

49.  Echifiocephalus^    Tauria.     Peren. 

50.  Cenlauroides.    Pyrenees  and  Siberia.    Peren. 

51.  Uniflorus.     Siberia.     Peren. 
521  CdrtJtamoides.     Siberia.     Peren. 
53.  Cemuus.     Siberia.     Peren. 

*54.  Lappaceus.  At  the  Caspian.  Bien.l  Bieberst. 

*  55.  Strigosus.  .At  the  Caspian.   Bien.}     Tabl. 

*  56.  Aroeneis.    England,  &c.    Peren,    {Serratula 

arvensis  of  WiTld. ) 

♦  57.  Kufescetis.     Pyrenees.  1  rs^^^A    c,«.  o^a 

•  58.  AHibiguus.    Mt.  Cenis.  j  ^^*"^-  ^^'  ^*- 


CIassXIX. 
Syn^ennia. 


*  59.  Laciniatue.  S.  of  France.   Per.  (Lam.  £;ic.) 

♦  60.  Horridulus.     Carolina.     (  Mich.  p.  90.) 
This  genus  is  given  by  Persoon  ^  as  a  subgenus  to 

Cardvus. 
%  1433.  Carduus.    CaL  imbric.  ventricosus  squamis 
spino&is.      Papp.   capillaris  seu   scaber.    Recept. 
villosum. 

1.  LeucQgrapkue.    Italy  tod  France,    Ann. 

2.  Peregrinue.  An.  -  8.  AraUcue.  Arabia?  Am, 
4.  Lanuginosiu.    Ameiua. 
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(2tas»  XIX.  5.  Macrocepkaba.    Tunis  on  Mount  Zowan. 

Syx^eoftia.         6.  NutOMi.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bien, 

7,  CttHinoides.    Pyrencei.    Peren. 

S.  Cai^ngfoliut.  '  Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrrenees. 

9.  AcoMtkoidegB  England  and  other  paru  of  Eu- 
rope*   Ann,  Bkn, 

10.  Uanudotus.    Hungary.    Bien. 

11.  Candicant.    Hungary,    Bien. 

12.  Personaia.    Switz.  Greneva»  Austria.    Bien. 

13.  Crispus.    Northern  parU  of  Europe.     Ann. 

14.  Tctiutfiorus.    England  and  Scotland.     Ann. 
Id.  Polyantkewnu,     Rome.     Bien. 
IG.  PanicMlaiut.  Wet  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  Per, 

17.  Pvcnocepludus.    South  of  Europe.     Peren. 

18.  ArgentaiMi.     Egypt.     Ann^ 

19.  Cuaaimdei..    Suony  and  Siberia.    Ptren. 

20.  PUyeUmos.  Sib.  Per.    21.  Peainaius.  Bien. 

22.  Arctimdes.    Gamiola  and  Croatia. 

23.  Alpestris.    Mountains  of  Croatia. 

24.  Defioraiia.    Switz.  Germ.  Montpel.    i^er. 
North  of  Persb. 
Austria  and  south  of  Hungary, 


25.  Samnudvi. 

26.  Pannonicuu 
Peren. 

27.  Parviflanu. 


28.  Radihus.    Mountains  of  Hungary.      Pvrcn, 

Pit. 


Southern  Alps.     Peren. 
gary.     i 

29.  Lycopifoliys.   Mountains  of  Dauphiny. 

30.  Virginianut.    Virginia. 
Sl.Mariawu.  EngL  France*  Italy,  Germ.  Ann. 
32.  Nitidut.    Mountains  of  Hungary.     Ptren. 
SS.  CervUkaideSf  or  Nndkaulu.    Italyi  south  of 

Trance,  and  Spain.   Per. 

34.  Leucanikus.    Spain.    Ann* 

35.  Linearis.    Japan. 

36.  MfMs.  Mu.  of  Austria  and  MontpelL   Per. 

*  37.  Pukher.  Crimea.  See  Clarke's  Tnit;.  p.  739. 

*  38.  PodacOkihus.    Dauphiny.  \  Decand.  Syn. 

*  39.  Argenume.    Pyrenees.       j  .    S69. 

*  40.  Muticus.    Carolina.     1  xtt^jl   ;:   «  qo 
^U.Bepandus.    Can>Una.  J  ^"^*- "•  P*  ^• 

1440.  Onobbris.  RecepL  subnudum^  P^PP;  pilosus. 
CaL  imbric.  Cor.  radiata,  corollulis  radii  triden- 
Utis. 

1.  Purpurata.     New  Granada.     Shrub. 

2.  Mexicana.    Mexico.     Shrub. 

1441.  Stoke&ia.  Recepl.  nudum.  Papp.  4-«etu8. 
CaL  foliaceus  subimbric.  Cor,  radiata,  corolluhs 
radii  infundib.  irregulanbus. 

I.  Cyinea.     South  of  Carolina.     Peren. 
1431.  LiATRffi.  Becept.  nu^yim.    Ca/.  oblongus  im« 
brie.     Papp.  plumosus  coloratus. 

1.  SquarroML,    Virginia  and  PennsylTania.    Per. 

2.  Scariom.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.   Peren. 

3.  Elesans.    Carolina  and  Georgia.    Peren. 

4.  Pihta.    IJorth  America.     Peren. 
5«  GraminifvUa.     Carolina.     Peren, 

6.  Sptcata.    Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.    Peren. 

7.  Paniculata,     Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  OdoratL\iima.     Carolina.     Peren. 

.1430.  VcRNONlA.    Becepi.  nudum.    CaL  ovatus  im- 
bric.   PA/Wrdupl.;  ext.  paleaceus ;  int.  capillaris. 
1.  Noveboracensis.     United  States,  Canada,  and 

Kamtcliatka.     Peren. 
^.^Prcealta.  Carol.  Virgin,  and  Pennsylv.   Per. 

3.  Glauca.    Maryl.  Virgin,  and  Carol.     Peren. 

4.  Antlwlminiica.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

*  5.  Angvsttfolia.   North  America.  1  Midi.  ii. 
^  6.  Fascicftiata.     Illinois.  J     p.  94. 

i:  7.  Scorpioides.    BraziL    (  hva.  £nct  ii.  S8.. 


*  8.  Albicaulis.    Isle  of  St  Cruz.    ( Vahl  in  Berb.  Om 

Jnss.)  Sjvp 

•  9.  Longi/olia.    Guadaloupe*    (Herb.  Juas.)      *"^ 

*  10.  Subrepanda.     Brasil.     U-ierb.  Juss.) 

*  1 1.  Sericea.     Cayenne.        \  Richard,  AcL  Soc, 

*  12.  RemoHflora.    Cayenne.  J     Par.  117. 

;( 1435.  Onopordon.    .feicep^.Tavosum.    Pdjpp.ci» 
piUaris.     CaL  imbric.  squamis  mucronatis. 

1 .  Acantiimm.  EngL  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Bi^i. 
St.  Tauricum.    Tauria.    Bien. 

3.  MucrocanUium.    Morocco.    AwHm  Skm, 

4.  IJfyricum.    South  of  Europe.    Aos. 
Siberia.     Peren. 
In  the  East.    Ann. 

Portugal  and  Narbonne.    Bien. 
Spain.  Bien.'    9.  Aeaukm.  Bia^ 
Dauphiny,  Italy,  and  the 


5. 
6. 


Deltoides. 
Grascum. 

7.  AraUcum. 

8.  Uniflontm. 
10.  RotundifbUmi. 

Vallais.     Peren. 


SfiCT.  III.     Fhweri  Discoid^  ike  Fbrehbeii^ 
tubular. 

14G0.  StvEiielika.  Recept.  breri^sime  pdeweunh 
Papp.  plumosus.  ^  i4n/A.  basi  caudatse.  CaL  bie^ 
misphxricus  imbricatus. 

1.  Dulia.     Spain,  Narbonne,  Italy.     Skrmb. 

2.  Arboreioens.  Cand.FraniHteresI|)es.  AAmi 

3.  Fruticwa.    Candia,  and  in  the  Edut.    ShnA* 

4.  HoMiaia.    Arabia  Felix.    SAmA. 

5.  Ilicifblia.    New  Granada.    SAmi. 

6.  Spinoio.    Egypt.    Shrub. 

7.  Chamapeuce.    Candia.    Shrub. 

8.  ImAricata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    iSIm*. 

9.  Corj/mbosa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     jStrMk 

*  10.  Pinnaia.    Spain.    Peren.     {Lugmotu) 
1462.  Haynea,  or  Pi^covRiNA.  \IZs4qrf.  palnoenm 

camosum.    Panp.  pilosus.     CU»  ovatua  imbric 
1.  Edulit.    Coast  of  Gtlinea. 
1466.  Calea.    Becepi.  paleaceuob    PqQk  ^ilosui. 
CaL  imbric. 

1.  Jamaicensis.    Jamaica,     Shrub. 

2.  Aspera.    Warm  parts  of  America.     AntL 

3.  OppositifoUa.    Mountains  of  Jamaica. 

4.  Amellus.    Jamaica. 

5.  Lobaia.    Vera  Cruz  and  Jamaica.    Shrub, 

6.  Scoparia.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrub, 

7.  Pinifoiia,     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

8.  LeptophfUa.    New  Zealand.     /SAni^. 
*9.Cordata.    Cochinchina.     (Z.OMre/ro.) 

*  10.  Aculeata,   Van  Diem.  Isl.    1  Labill.  AX  fWZ^ 

*  11.  Spectabilis.  Van  Diem.  Isl. J"  PL  n.  p.  185. 
%  1447.  bioENs.    Recept,  paleaccum  planum.   Sem^ 

tetragona.  Papp.  anstis  2  sen  4  erectis,  scabris.. 
CaL  subzqualis  calycul.  Cor.  rarius  floscolo  uno 
alterove  radiante  instniitur. 

1.  Tripartita.   Engl,  and  other  pta.  of  Eur,  An. 

2.  Nodiflora.     Bengal.     Ann. 

3.  TeneUa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann. 

4.  Cemua.     England  and  N,  America.     Ann.^ 

5.  Chn/santhetnoides.     North  America.    AiMh 

6.  Heterophil,     Mexico.     Peren. 

7.  Frondosa.     North  America.     Ann. 

8.  Connata.     North  America.     Ann. 

9.  Levcantha.    Warm  parts  of  America.    Ana.^ 

10.  CJdnefuis,    East  Indies*  China,  Japan.    An^i*, 

11.  Pilosa.    North  America.    Ann. 

12.  Sainbuc^blia,    Peru  and  Mexico..    Peren. 

13.  Odorata.    Mexico.    Ann., 
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If,  Bifmnata,   Virginia  and  Pcttnsylvania.    Ann, 

15.  ytvea.    South  Carolina  and  Jamaica.    Peren, 

16.  V€fiiciU4ida,     \trk  Cruz.     Ann. 

17.  Hirsutft,     Jamaica. 

18.  Scandem*     Vera  Crur  and  Jamaica.     Shrui, 
IQk  Crocata,     Mexico.     Perm, 

120.  BtiUata,     N.  America,  now  in  Italy,    Ann* 
^211  DkliOioma,      Peren,     (Persoou,  S^nt^pi,  iL 
p,  393.) 
J1416.   SpfLANTMBs.      Ilecept,   paleaccum   eomcum. 
Pom.  aristis  duabus  i  altera  minore*     CaL  subx* 
quauft. 

1.  UffHi,     America. 

^^  P^eudth'actnflh.     Ceylon.     Ann* 

S,  Acmethi,     Ceylon »     Ann. 

4,  Ufigiftosa.     Jamaica.     Ann, 

5.  EsOMiTerata,     Venezuela.     Ann, 

6,  Ai6a.     Peru.     Ann, 

7.  AtriplLtfolia,     Sooth  America. 

8,  Imipirfa^     America. 

9.  Olcracea,     East  Indien.     Ann, 

^  \0  i  Tinviorius*     Cochinchina,     (Lovrtiro*) 
J470.  Athakama*    RecepL  paleaceum.     Papp,  pa* 
letceus,  bnevissimus.     CaL  imbricatus. 
1,  Crenata, 
2,PuncMa. 

5.  Capitaia. 
4.  Scabra* 

•  5.  Pnhtscttts^ 
G.  Csivejcertx. 

9.  Dmtata. 

10.  Ajipera, 

11.  QuinquedenitUa, 

12.  Trifurcata. 
All  shrubby^  and  from  the  Cape,  except  species  8 

annual «  and  from  Barbary. 
^  14<58.  Santolina.    Rccept*  paleaceum.     Papp^  0. 
Gd.  imbric.  hemisphsricus. 

I,  Chamw-cyparusus.     S.  of  Europe.     Shrub* 
3.  Sauarrom*     Spain.     ShntJb, 

3.  Itridis,     Spain.     Shnth, 

4.  Rasmarini/blia.     Spain.     Skruif, 

6*  Marktma,   Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,    Per. 

6.  FragrautUsima,  Sandy  deserts  of  Egypt.  SAr, 

7.  Alpina^  or  Erecta*     Italy.     Peren, 

8.  AfUhemoidej!*     Spain  and  Italy.     Peren, 

•  9.  Ericoides.    In  the  East  ?   (£;!c.  Bo^.  vi.  5<H.) 

•  IQ,  Tinctoria,     Chili.     (Mo/iW.) 

^  li»  Ptarmkoide^,    In  the  East?    Peren,    {Enc* 

Bot.s'u507.) 
^  1 2.  Eriosperma,     1 1  al  y .     ( Pcrsoo  n . ) 
14^.  C^SLiLiA.    iZece^j/.  paleaceum  paleia  aemina  in* 
volTeotibus.     -P^W-  0.     C<//,  tnphyll. 

1.  AxiUuris,     East  Indies.     Peren, 

2.  Badicam,     Guinea.     Peren, 

1465.  Tauchonanthus,     Becepe,  villosum.     iS'^m. 
villifi  involuta.    Co/,  1-phyll.  semi  7-fid.  turbinatus. 
1.  C^mphoratus,    Skr.       4.  Dentahis,    Shrub. 
S.  EUipticHs,     Shnd>.        5.  Erlcoides*     Shrub, 
3.  Lanceolalus,    Shr, 
1455.  Kkjbnia.    i^cef»^.  nudum.     P^cijjp.  plumosus 
aessilis.     Ca/.  imbric.  cytindraceus. 

1.  Eupaiorioides.     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

2,  CrUonia,     Pennsylv.  and  Virginia.     Peren, 
%  1454.  EuPATORiiTi«.    Becept,  nudum.     Papp,  pi- 

lofui  Ycl  scabcr.    CitL  imbric.  ublonguj.    St^L  ae- 


13.  Firgata. 

14.  Hirsuta, 

15.  Tomentosa, 

16.  FlesHosa, 

17.  FiUformU, 

18.  CrUhn^oUa, 

19.  PiirvUm-a* 

20.  Pcctvmfa, 

21.  Phi  not  a, 

•  22.  Cmmjolia. 

♦  23.  Tricnsph, 


roibifidut  longua.  Olast  xrx*  J 

1.  Parviflorum,    Jamaica.     5AniA.  5fng«n«sj» 

S.  Daleu,     Jatnatca.     Shrub, 
S.  Tri/l&rum.     At  riters  in  Guiana.     Shrub, 

4.  HifMopiJoUimu   Virginia  and  Pennsylv.    Fi?A 

5.  Lmean folium,     Carolina,     Peren. 

6.  Coronopifolium,     Carolina.     Peren* 

7.  Famculnceum,     Carolina.     Peren* 

8.  7-''^'"-^/Tii,     Ceylon. 
9*  'WM.     Virginia  and  Pennsylv.     /Vr. 

10.  J  r«^'tf*/«M.     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

11.  Album,     Pennsvlvania  and  Japan.     Peren* 

12.  Laneeolaium,     Worth  America*     Peren, 
IS-  TeucrifoUum,     North  America,     Perm, 

14.  Cunei/oUHm,     Carolina.     Peren, 

15.  Chincnse,     China  and  Japan.     Peren. 

16.  Meiiswidrs,     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

17.  BolundifoHum,     Virgima  and  Canada, 

18.  AUimmum,     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

19.  Ceanothijhtium,     North  America.     P<rc/;. 

20.  Pubesccns,     North  America,     Prne/i. 

21.  Trifidum,     Caribbee  Islands, 
28.  Trijhliatum,     Virginia.     Peren, 

23.  Cannahmum,  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Prr. 

24.  Japonkum,     Japan.     Peren, 

25.  Sariacum,     Syria.     Peren, 

26.  Auriculatum,     Brazil     Shrub* 

27.  Coriaceum.     South  Amcrici.     Shrub* 

28.  Dilfusum,     South  America. 

29.  Cincrcum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     ^Anii. 

50.  Scabrum,     New  Granada,     Peren, 

31.  Purpfiretmi,     North  America,     Peren, 

32.  Macuiaiiim,     North  America.     Pirrew. 

33.  VtrtkilUttum,     North  America,     Pflre». 

34.  Perfbliatitm,     Wet  parts  of  Virginia.     P^r. 

35.  Flcxuaium,     Island  of  Mauritius.     ShruL 

36.  Nervosum,     Jamaica.     Shmb, 

37.  Bigidum,    Jamaica. 
38*  Glut  in  OS  nm.     Peru.     Shrub, 

39.  Mkrophifllitm,     New  Granada.     Shrub, 

40,  CancAcen^,    Santa  Cruz  and  St  Thomas,    -S7i. 

41.  Villosum.    Jamaica  and  St  Domingo,    -SAnii. 

42,  MoUe,     Guiana  and  Jamaica.     Shrub, 
43*  Cordifotium,     Jamaica.     Shruh. 

44.  Mont  a  nit  m.     Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Shrubm 

45.  Cate^iinum,     Carolina  and  Virginia.     P^r. 

46.  Urt tea* folium.     New  Granada.     Peren, 

47.  Macropht/llum,     Caribbee  Islandf,     Per. 

48.  Squarrohum,     Mexico.     Peren, 
Virginia.     Peren^ 
Canada  and  Vij-ginia.     P^r, 
PerCTT. 

,  .     South  America, 

53.  Atnphci/blium,  SantaCruz,GuadaIoupe.  *Ar. 
34.  Bepandum,     The  Antilles.     A'ArK^, 

55.  SintaUum,     St  Domingo.     ^/«ri£^. 

56.  Odoraium,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

51,  Divaricatum,    Cape  of  Good  Hope,    Shrub, 

58.  Obiuiijhlinm,  Warm  parts  of  Americsi,  5Ar, 

59.  Cohratum,     Guinea.     Shrub, 

60.  Betrojyactim,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

61.  CothiiJoUutu,     MaKiiiique.     Shrub,. 

62.  Atjapnnn,     Brazil.     Sh^b* 
BS,  Triplinerve,     Santa  Cmz. 

64.  IvmfoUum,     Fields  of  Jamaica,    Peren, 

65.  SloechaJIfiJium,     New  Granada*     P^-rc/*. 

66.  M^sotifoUHm,  Warm  pis,  of  America,  £/n». 
67*  AmygdalinHm,     Peru. 


49  AronuUicum, 
50.  Ageratoides, 
51  Delicideum, 
52.  Conyxoidc^, 


9^         ^^^^ 

68.  Spicnhm,    Monte  Video, 

69.  Saiicimim.     Peru,     l^erau 

70.  Furmfurfu     The  AntiUcs, 

71.  Sonhiirfhlftftft,     The  Antilles.     Ann, 
^72.  Fr  I.     V.  Di^ffii.  IsU  5^r.l  Liblll. 

•74**  Hifijiduftu     Mo^amb^qup.     (Loureiro.) 
^75.  CuifCfixe.     Cuba.     (Or/r^rf.) 
1464".  Chrysocoma.     Rcctpi*  ruiduin.    Papp.  simp. 


BOTANY. 


Ca/.  hieoiisphsericusi 
loifgior.    ^ 

1,  ComntrrbK.     Pir. 

2.  Pattda,     Skndh 
8.  C^iMua,     Shrub. 

5.  Citiarts,      Shruh, 

6,  Mt)  ft  tana.    Shrub, 


SSritb. 


ShnfL 
Shrub. 


Sti^tus  vii  Jitsculii 

/.  Tfmevtom^  Shrub. 

8.  Ntvea.     Shritb. 

9.  Scnbra,     Shrnh, 

10.  Denliitdahu      Shr. 

11.  U ml u fata.     Pen 
„ 12.  Purpurea. 

1 3«  Lina.iifris,  Temperate  parts  or  Europe,  Per*. 

14,  Bj/Iora.     Sibena.     Pcreiu 

15.  VHlosa.  Siberia,  Tartaiv.  Hunq^ary.     Per, 
•l6,  Cinerca.  Van  Diem.  Isf.  ^V/r*!  La  bill. 

•  17.  Rrtkidntn,     Ditto*     5j^n<6,     J-  :V.  H  Ih 

•  18.  Sqmtmatfu     Onto.  J  Fl,  li.  p.  39. 
'  ^  19*  DracnnculfHes,     Siberia.     (Lam.  f«c.) 

♦20.  NuflatiU     Curoliiia.     {Mkh.\\.  101.) 

Sp.  1 — 9,    IL    from   the  Cape,    cxct-pt  6»  from 

Mount  Horeb,  and  1^,  from  the  Iwle  of  Tanna. 
1452*    MtKXNi^.      Rt'crnt,  miAwm,     CaL  4-sni   (>- 
phyll.  ffqual:^^  4-9cti  f>-Horii«.    Pnpp,  pilosuu. 

\.  HoHxtoftii,     Vera  Cnrz  and  Jrt.tiAica.   Shndu 

2.  Haifiata,     Mountainf*«if  .lamaica.     Shrnb^ 

3.  Scamicns*  Wet  parts  of  Virj^inia. 

4.  Folfibilis.     East  Indies.     Shr  if  b* 
5*  Drfi'trttfakt.     Surinam.     Shrub, 

6.  TomrriiOjfa*     T^ibnd  of  Bourljon. 
w 7-  Amarff      Gin^na  an<!  the  Caribbeesi. 

6'  fifh     Si<?rra  Leonr. 

*^9, //''  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pertn* 

10.  Siipuliwca,     Brosil, 

1 1 .  Confifohit,     South  America.     Shruht, 
Ji*  /.  Mexico*     .y<r«6. 

14.  Safurcjtt/oiia.     Motite  Video*     Shrub. 
1450.   KLEiNiii.     ll^cept,   nudum.     P<ijjp,.  pilosus. 
Cat,  «impK  aequali*  J- phyll. 

1.  RuderulU*  Gravrlly  places,  and  on  wails  of 
hou8«5,  Stc*  in  Jamaica,  Hispaoiola,  and  Mar- 
ti fit  que.     /hm, 

9,  Porvphiflhtm,    Martinique  and  in  Peru.    Ann, 

5.  Angtdata.     Arabia  Felix. 

4.  SuffififiiO^a,     New  Spain  and  Brazil.  Shrub. 
1449.   Cacvlia.     Rempit    nudum.     Papp.   pilosu?^. 

6W. 'rylittdttcgs,  obiungu5,  basi  lantum  eubCfdvcul. 
\.  Pappitlarix,     Cape  of  Gaud  Hope.     Shrub, 

2.  Pfft'ftia,     Mts,  \n  Arabia  Felix.     Shrub, 

3.  Antruiihorbium,  Cnpc.  4,  CunrtJhUa.  Cape, 

5.  Kkmui     Canary  lilands,  also  m  India.    67/ r. 
fj*  i)<hra,     Mounlams  m  Arabia  Feljx*    Shrub, 

7.  Ptcoifes,     Cape.  il,  Rigida,     Cape. 
8*  Caruosa.     Cape.  I'i.  Arimscnttu    Cape. 
9.  Hepais,  Cape.              13.  Tomcntosa*    Cape. 

10,  Artk'ftiftta.   Ca|>e. 

1 4.  ^.¥1 /'  /V/ V <i.     South  America,     Shrub, 

15.  A  da.  Wet  pa»ls  of  Ttnenffe.   57fr. 

16.  iu , Island  of  Bourbun*     Skntb 

17-  Jta«/M.  Cape,  Prr,  l$,Ra(iwans,Ciiyc,  Per, 
19.  Scmjirrvirtn^.     Mountains  of  Boka  atid  Kur- 

ma  m  Arabia  Felix.     iVci*. 


90    "  lia.     Ceylon,  Malabar,  China.   Aftn* 

2L  /.     Java.     Ahm, 

!^'j,  HicrmiQiikfi,  A/m.       2  is  I  noma, 

23.  Dicolor,  25,  RiftMndiJblia^ 

26.  Sciilra,     Brazil. 

27.  Sarncrnicu,     South  of  France.     Prr. 
S8.  Httstaia.     Siberia.     Perm. 

fS9.  Stiavfokffi,     Virginia  and  Canada.     Pernt* 

SO,  Airiphciffilia.     Virginia  and  Canada.     JVr, 

St.  HfirtJortHts,     Pennsyivanja.     Perm. 

32.  EchmUa.     Coast  ol  Tein^riffe. 

S3.  Aiphm.      Swit^eriai]d,    Austria^    Saizhurgt 

8ilesi!\,  and  the  Fyri'Ueed.     Pcrtn^ 
34.  AUilffOns,     Austria^  Switxirriaud,  Salzburg, 

and  D.mphiny.     PaTn, 
S5,  Lmcophj^fta,    M^uniami*  of  Dauphiuy,    Per* 
S6»  Ca^tvicans,     .Straits  uf  M^^illan.     Per  en, 
S7.  Scnndcns.     Cape.         38.  Quinquehbef,  Cape. 
S9   Bipinnata^     Cape. 
^  ^0,  Carnffjta.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shr.    {H, 

Kao  voL  lii.  p.  156,) 
*4L  Cj^Umlricn,     Africa.     Shrub,     (Lam,  Emc,) 
^  "{2,  Lint  arts.   Van  Diem.  Island.  |  Labil!. 

♦  43.  Saiicina.     Ditto.  j  V.  HoiL 

*  44.  Rufbosa,     China.  |  Lo*irara^  \u 

•  15.  Pmmtlfida.     At  Canton.  |  p.  59^, 
Sp,  52 — 'i:i  fiom  the  Eist  Indira. 

1418.  Lavema.    Rtctpt,  nudum.     Papp,  $  aristi* 
tus  apice  j^lattdulcijijti.     Caf,  ovatus  iubimbnc* 
L  Dt'cttntbcffs.     Jamaica,     Ann, 
2.  Ertctfu     Ceylon,  and  the  Society  lalandf. 

1456.  AoEifATUM.     Rt'c€f)t,  nudum.    PtnyjK  p;dds  5 
.  subarihtati^.     Cah  oblongus,  duplici  fubonon  lerie. 

Cor,  4-8eu  5  fidae, 

L  Cotftfzoidtjf,     America,     A^tn* 

2.  iMfifolfum,     Peru  near  Liuia,     Ann, 

3.  Ciitarv,     Bisnagur. 

^  4*  Corifmboftumy     (Zoccagni  ex  Baltic. ) 

1457.  Stkvia*      Rrccj't.  nudum.      /' 
paleaceus.     C^L  cyhndraceus  ex  ain^ 
Berie,  ^ 

!•.  IJficarii,     Mexico.     Skrub, 
2,  Eupcitona,     Mexico.     1*  ren, 
$,  Srriici/blia,     Mexico,     Pctcn^ 

4.  Srrraia.     Mexico.     Paxn* 

5.  Ptfiata,  Mcxfco*  Ann,     *  6.  Punctaiu, 
M58,    Hymkxopappvs.      Rrccpt,   nudum,      P^*PP* 

polypbyll.  palLi»cv-»i9.     CaL  polypliyll.  patens. 

1.  Scabwsctu.v,     Carolina,     ArfU, 
*  2.  JwMtwo/fte*.  Buenos  Ay  res.  (Juts,./       **    ^    4 
1463,  Cephaloiiiora.     /?ere/j/.  nudum  h-  — 

cum.     P^PP'  paltaccus  poly  phyll  CaL  puiypiijiL-.. 
re  flex  vr*. 

1.  Ghiica*     Chili.     Perm, 
147L   Pknt74A.      Reapt,  nudum.      P<i/y,  marges 
me mbraoaccud  laccrus*    CaL  imbricfttui  hemispb^ 
ricue. 

L  Fhbellrfortms,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     ^kr^cr- 
Given  by  Pcrsoon  as  a  subj^enus  to  BAtSAia>Ti. 
143L  Ethulia.  Reci'pf,midxim,   Papp.m^T^  mctrr^K 
branaccus.     CaL  xqualea. 

1.  CoHf/zoife^,     India.     Ann^ 

2.  Sparfanophora,     India. 

3.  Strttchium,     Jamaica.     Ann, 

4r,  liivaricata.     Fields  of  Malabar,     Aff:i, 

5.  Totnetitom.    China,     Shrub, 

6.  Bidentis,     Ir^dia,     Ann, 

7.  Vnt/iora,    Carolina. 
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53.    PiQtJERiA.     RccepL   uuduoD.      CaL   4'phyll, 

aequalis  4«-florus.     Papj\  (),     Sem,  S-gona. 
1.  Trinervia,     Mexico, 
li69.  Balsa  MiTA-    Hcccpi,  nudum.    Papp.  0.    CaC 

imbticsitus. 

L  Grartdtfiom*     Allien*     BUn^ 

%  rhgata.     Near  Nice.     Ann.  Peren. 

3.  Ag^nUifQlia.     Caiidia.     Shntb. 
i.  Vulgarti,  Tu«cioy«  NarboDne»  Swiiz.    Per. 

SUPERFLVA. 

Sect.  I,    Flowen  Di$<:oid. 

^1473*  AiiTEMtsiA.  RccepL  subviUosum*  vel  nu- 
diuscnlum.  Ptspp,  (X  6*a/.  imbnc*  squamU  rotun* 
«latiflt  conQiTcntibue*     Cor,  radii  Dull<e. 

1,  Vermicmiata^Q^ipe.Sbr.  *i.  Ambigua^Vk^  Skr. 
5.  Judaica*    PalcstiDc^  Arabia»  Nmzudia.     Shr, 

4.  yaimiina,  Valcntia.  Shruh^ 
B*  Araganmmt.  Spain.  Shruh* 
B,  Coffifih     Persia.     Shrub, 

7.  CapiiiarU,    Japan.     Skrnd. 

8.  AAraimmm.  Svria,  Galatia^Cappadocia,  Ilalyi 
Carniobt  and  NfoiitpelUer.    Skruh* 

9-  Procera,    Italy,  France^  aiid  Sibena.    Shrub. 

10.  Tfmii/fjlin.     East  Indies  and  China.     Shrub, 

11.  Oe^orol^Mitia.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

12.  ^ro.    Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?   5Arf<A. 
19.  iM0r«««^iu.  Italy,  in  the  East,  Barbary.  Shr, 

•  14.  ArgmUea,    Madeira.     Shrub. 
15.  Giaciaiis,    DaupHiny  and  Switzerlarid.    Per, 
16L  MuteUiHa*  Cannthia»  Trrol,  Savoy,  Swttzcr- 

lifid^  Dauphiny^  and  Italy.     Peren, 
17.  Splendens,     Arn^ema.    PeretK 
IBm  Lamtia*     Mountains  of  Spain.     Percn, 
19,  Caucatk0,     In  Caucasut.     Peren. 
SO.  Afpina.     Mount^tina  of  Siberia.     Peren. 
21.  SpiaUa*     Cannthiat  Salzburg,  Tyrol »  Swit* 

serlxad«  Savoy,  Italy»  and  Spain.    Per. 
SSL  Ptdmaia.     Dauria  at  road  aidet,    Ann. 
23.  Tanacd(faUa.  Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.  Per. 
t4.  Im^dda.     Mountains  of  Dauphiny.    P^ren. 

25.  DotMa.     Siberia.     Peren. 

26,  Santomka,    Tartary,  Persia,  Sec* 
Tt..Seop0rui.     Hungary  and  Tartary.     Ann. 
f8.  €ktntestrii.  Engl,  and  otber  pta.  of  Eur.  Per. 
f9-  Hmacea.     Sibcjria.     Peren, 

50,  PtouMora,     Baokti  of  the  Wolgm.     Peren. 

51.  AtuHhtfi^.     Lake  Baikal.     Pertn. 
5«.  PaluiiriJ.     L^c  Baikal     Ann, 
SSm  CumphoraUt,  Carniol.  Carintli.  Italy,  Fran.  Shr. 
Sit  Criihmifolia.  Portugal,  Frances  and  coasts  of 

the  Atlantic.     Perm, 

35.  Sasatilis.     Hungary.     Peren. 

36.  Nvtang,     At  the  river  Don.     Peren. 

37.  Ghtica,     Siberia?     Ann. 

38.  SfiUoloides,    Siberia.     Shrub, 
3£^  Niirosa.   Salt  mountains  of  Siberia*     Shmi. 
40l  Mimogtfna.    Hungary  and  Siberia.     Peren, 

41.  Palmaia*     S.  of  France  and  Spain,     Shrub. 

42.  Mariiima.  Engl.  Sweden,  Norw.  Pomer.  Per. 

43.  Stsfifia,    Germany  and  Hungary.     Per0i. 

44.  CailiiM.     France.     Peren. 

46.  Fhlgmm,     Armenia.     Peren. 
46r  Amfriactt.     Auttria  and  Hungary.    Peren. 

47.  Oricnfalis.    Armenia.     Peren. 
4b.  Vailetmca,    Switzcrl.  Ilalyi  and  Spua.  Per. 
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49.  Taurica.     Mount  Taurus.     A»v 
^0.  Lerduana.     Ba^^k^j  of  the  Wolga,    Peren, 
5\.  Frigttla,     Frozen  part {»  of  Dauria,     Peren, 
52.  IbtpextrU,     Rocks  of  Ocland.     Pereti, 
53*  Bon'alU.     East  of  Siberia.     Pennu 

54.  Sericea.    From  tbe  Augaia  to  the  Jaik  in  Si* 
btTia,     Perm. 

55.  Repem,     Siberia^     Peren ^ 

66,  Panttca.  Germ.  Switzerland  and  Italy.   Per. 
57*  Chamanneijfoiia.  Fran.ltaly,  and  the  East.  Per. 

58.  Annua.  Mountains  of  Sibt-na.  .^ii;i.and  Bien,, 

59.  Biennis.     New  Zealand  ?     Bten, 

60.  Laemiata,     Siberia.     Peren. 

61.  Cdue^ceiu.     Armenia.    Peren. 

62.  Armeniaca.     Armenia.     Peren. 

63.  AMniiuitm.  Engl,  and  other  pt&.  of  £ur.  Per, 

64.  Siversuina.     Siberia.     Bien, 

65.  yutj>arU,  Engl,  and  other  parU  of  Eur,  Per, 

66.  Lidtca,    E.  Indies,  China,  and  Japaa.    Peren. 

67.  Inttgf ijolia,     Siberiri.     Peren, 

68.  Japontea,     Japan.    Peren. 

69*  C^^-tt/efOMif .  Engl,  and  other  pta,  of  Eur.  Shr, 

70.  Dtfutmcuim,  Siberia, Tan ary,  S.oi  Ei'r.  Per, 

71.  Chwciuis.     China  and  Sib+'ia.     SJirub. 
•72?  firm**    Spam.  J?/<*».     (P^rr^ooM.  i,  p.  413.Y 

1 4-78.  Caqp&>ium.    i2mrjf>;.  nudum.     Popp,  0,    CtiL 
imbnc.  squaoui  cxterionbus  rcBcxi^. 

1,  Cemuum.    Italy,  Austria,  Switz,  Spain.  Per. 

2.  Abroiatwides,     China  and  Aquikia,     Peren. 
%  147SJ.  Tanacjbtum-     Becejd.  nudum.     Papp*  wib- 

mar^inatue.     CaL    imbnc.  bemisphscncu^.      Car, 
radii  obsolete,  3-EdK, 

1.  Vat  tit  um,  4.  Arillarr, 

2.  /  ni,  5.S  urn.  Shr. 
S,L.               .   ahr,        6,>  S.ber.Pcn 
7.  AigefUiJum.     Armenia.     I'trtu, 

B,  Anguhium.     In  the  Eaat.     Peren. 
9.  Incanum.     In  the  Eagt.     Peren, 

10.  Coiuimdes.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Amt. 

11.  Ortento/e,     Armenia.    Peren. 

12*  vlnnmcm.   Spain,  France,  and  Tuscany.  Ann* 
IS.  Obiusum.  Cape.        14.  Grandi/hrum.  Cape- 

15.  Monanihos,     In  the  East,     ^iii/i. 

16.  Muitj/iorunt,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  MifrtophifUnm.     In  the  East.    Peren. 

18.  rtt/gure.    Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur»  Per, 
Sp.  1—5  from  the  Cape. 

1515*  CoTULA.    i2i?^«p^  subnudunrL   Pa/?/?,  margin a> 
tU8.     CoroHula  ditci  4-fidac ;  radii  fere  nuUx. 
I.  FiUfolia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Ann, 
2*  Anthnnoides,  St  Helena,  Spain,  Egypt,  Ann. 
3t  -^wrra,     Spain,  and  Souih  of  Europe.     Ann. 

4.  Puheicem.     Fielda  of  Barbary*     Ann. 

5,  Puiflia,    Cape.  G.  NmUcauUit.  Cape, 

7.  Abrolani folia,     Candia.     Peren. 

8.  Coronopi/blta.  Cape,  Fnc^L  Brem,  Hamb,  i^/»/< 

9.  Futcosu.     Vera  Cruz. 

10.  Bipinnata^  13.  Sericea.   Per. 

11.  Giobifera.  Ann,  14.  VmheUata, 

12.  Tanacetijblia.  Ann.     15.  Qninquefida. 
16,  CunetfoUa,     China,     ^i/i, 

17-  Minula,    Neiy  Caledonia, 

18.  Minima.     China,     ^n^ 

19.  MaderasptUana.     Ea^t  Indies,     i^fifi. 

20.  Bicofor.    Do,  ^wi.     21.  Pj/refhrana,  Amer, 
S2.  SpUanlhujf.   Coasts  of  Carthagena. 

•23.  Iltfi?«w^tfw*,    N.  HoUand.    (D«f.  C*/.) 
Sp«  10|  15  from  the  Cape, 
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2.  InapeHmi.    Swite.  Hung,  ud  Italy. 
S.  Onentale.    Armenia,    ifnu. 
1516.  Anactclus.    Recepi.  paleaceum.    Papp.  e- 
marginatus.     Sem,  latcnbua  membranaceii. 

1.  Creticus,    Candia.     Ann. 

2.  OrimttaUs.    In  the  Eaat. 

8.  Auremi.  S.  of  Europe  and  the  Ent     Ann. 

4.  Alextmdrimu,   Egypt,  near  Aleiandria.   An. 

5.  ValenUmu.    Valentia  and  Barbary.    Ann. 

8ect.il  Flatus  SemiJlo8(mhu8  and  SnbbUabiate. 

H77.  Denekia.  Recepi,  nudum.  Papp.  0.  Col. 
imbric.     Car.  radii  buabiatc. 

1.  Capenm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
14>95.  Perdicium.    necepi.  nudum.     Papp.  aimpl. 
Coroi/ulas  bilabiate 
1.  Taraxaci.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
S.  Tomentoium.    Japan.     Pertn. 
S.  Purpareum.     Straits  of  Magellan.    Peren. 

4.  Magellanieum.    Straits  of  MageUan.    Peren. 

5.  Nervosum.  Cape.       6.  Chilenee.  Chili.  Per. 

7.  Lactucoides,     Straits  of  Magellan.     Peren. 

8.  Squarrostim.    Monte  Video.     Peren. 

9.  Erasiliense.     Brasil.     Peren. 
lO.Ijrrv^ahim.  Portobcllo,  Isthm.  of Darien.  Shr. 
\l.  Padiale.    Jamaica.     Shrub, 

12.  Recurvatum.     Straits  of  Magellan.     Shrub. 

Sect.  III.     Flowers  Radiate. 

i481.  Madia.  Recept  nudum.  Papp.O.  CsJL  du- 
plex, eit.  8  Tel  10  phylL  xqualis  interiore  longior, 
wt.  polyphyll. 

1.  Sativa.    Chilf,    Ann. 

2.  MMosa.  Do.  Ann.       S.  Viscosa.  Do.  Ann. 
;);  1497.  Bel  LIS.    ilecep/.  nudum  conicum.    Pajw.O. 

CaL  hemisphcricus :  squamis  xqnalibus.  Sem. 
•bovita. 

1 .  Perennis.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Per. 

2.  Sytvestrt!:.     KK>untain8  of  Italy.     Peren. 
9.  Annua.     Sicily,  Spain,  Montpellier.     Ann. 

♦4.  Stipitttia.  (Labill.)  *6.  Graminea.  (Do.) 
•  5.  Aculenta,     {Do.)  •  7.  Ciiiaru.     (^Dk  ) 

•8.  Integrifolia.     N.  America.     {Mich.  n.  131.) 

Sp.  4 — 7  from  V.  Diem,  and  V.  Lecuwen's  lands. 
%  1512.  Matricaria.     Recept.  nudum  cylindraceo- 

conicum.     Papp.  0.    Cal.  planus  imbricatus,  squa- 

mis  margine  scariosis. 

1.  Snaveolcns.     Europe.     Ann. 

2.  Chamomilla.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  An. 

3.  Capcnsis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1514.  LiDBECKiA,  (Lancisia  of  Persoon.)  Recept. 

nudum.  Papp.  0.  Sem.  angulata  articulo  styli 
intimo  persistente.  Cor.  radii  plurimsr.  CaL  mui- 
tipartitus. 

l.Lobata.    Cape.        S.  Turbinata.  Do.  Ann. 
2.  Pectinata.  Do.  iS'Ar.  4.  Brpinnaia.  Do. 
J[  1510.  Chrysanthemum.    Recept.  nudum.    Papp. 
0.     Cal.  hemiephxricusy  imbric.  squamis  margina- 
iibus  membranaceis. 

1.  Pinnatifidnm.     Madeira  on  rocks.     Sftriib, 

2.  Paludosum.     About  Tunis.     Ann. 

3.  Atratum.     In  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
and  meadows  of  Austria.     Peren. 

4.  Heterophyllum.     Piedmont.     Shrub. 

5.  Leucanthemum.    England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.    Percj^ 


6.  MtMtamm.    MontpeOier,  gleih.    JPbm.    « 

7.  Rotundi/blium.  Mts.  of  Hongny.  Anw.  *r 
S.  CeratophvUoides.  Mta.  tff  Piednmrt.  Ar> 
9.  Gramsnijolhm.    Montpellier.    Pwstm. 

10.  Coccineum.    Iberia.    PerAt. 
n.  Tmnaceijfblmm.     In  the  Ent.    Arm 
12.  MifnspeSense.    Montpellier.     Tiefem. 
lS.ArckmM.     Italy.     Arew. 

14.  Argenteum.    In  the  Eaat.    Anm. 

15.  Ardicum.  Kamscbatka  and  N.  AflRr.   Pm 

16.  CarMOtem.     Barbary,  near  Mogadbre.  Amk 

17.  Indkum.    East  Indwa.    S!trMtL 

18.  PecTimirlimi.     Spain  and  Itidj«    Perm. 

19.  Segehm.   EngL  Denm.  Germ.  TVaooe.  iM 

20.  ^(yomr.    Portilgal,  Spaiih  Italy.    Jtm. 

21.  Italicum.     India.     iVras.. 
2S.  UfPi6roram.    Mount  Athoa. 

S3.  Coronarmm.    Candia,  SieOy,  Bwks.    .^mi. 

24.  Japomcum.  Japan.        26.  ulabrattm*  C^pe» 

25./ficaiiiim.  Cape.  5Ar.    27.  flirtM.    Cm. 

*m.  Maximum.    Pyrenees.   (Decand.  £yis.MS.) 

"*  29.  Lacustre.    Portugal.  1  Brol€ro9  n 

*  80.  Puhendentmm.  Do.  Spain.  Am.i    L  p.  S76. 

*  31.  Proeumbens.    China  and  CochiiidiiBa.    JFVr. 

(Lovmro.) 

*  82.  AnanuUum.    Spain.    Parm.    (Lajgiaipg.) 

*  33.  Braussonetii.    (Persoom.) 

*  34.  DaueifoUuwt.    (Perjoon.) 

*  35.  Radicans.    Granada.    mNMnaBw.) 
Under  this  genus  Persoon  naudea  ikt  geooa  Pr- 

RBTHRVM. 

^1511.  Pyrbthrum.  Reoepi.  nuAum.  Papp^mu^ 
ginatus.  CaL  hemisphsericua  imbric.  aqauBaa  acfr 
tiusculis  margine  scarioais. 

1.  Frutescens.    Canaries.    Skrmk 

2.  Simplicijbiium.     Cura9oa.    Aum. 

3.  Ptarmicafblium.    Mouat  CaucHoa.    Perm> 

4.  Scrotinum.    North  America.    Arem. 

5.  Uiieinosum.     Hungary  and  Spaia.    Per. 

6.  Halleri.     Mountains  of  Switaerland.  P<rtt» 

7.  Alpinum.    Tops  of  the  mts.  of  Styria,  C^ 
rinthiay  Tyrol,  Salzb.  Switz.  Italy,  rra.  Per. 

8.  Baisamita.     In  the  East.     Pertn. 

9.  Pahutre.    Marshy  parts  of  Armenia.    Per. 

10.  PinnaHfidum,     Peren. 

11.  Macrophvllum.    Croatia,  Sclanmia»  the  Bin- 
nat,  and  WaUachia.     Peren. 

12.  CarynUfOsum.    Thuringia,  Sifena,  Boheniii» 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Siberia.     Perea. 

13.  Partheniufn.  Engl.andotherpt8.of  Eur.  Pet* 

14.  Parthefiifoiium.     Peren. 

15.  Caucasicum.    Caucasus.     Peren^ 

16.  Fuscatum.     Tunis. 

17.  Irtoihrum.   Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Ear.  ilaai 

18.  Mariiimum.  Engl,  and  other  pt  a.  of  Eur.  Pfr. 

19.  Parvifiorum.  Ann.     20.  MuttMoauk.  Barbtff^ 

21.  Trifi'rcatum.     Barbary,  near  Kerwan. 

22.  Boccani.     Spain.     Peren. 

23.  Orientate.     Georgia. 

24.  Milletoli4itHm.    Siberia.    Perem., 

25.  Bipnmatum.     Siberia.     Peren. 

1525.  CoLtJMELLiA.  /?(?ct7rf.  nudum  faTOsum.  P^ 
margo  dentalus.  CaL  cylindricus  imbric.  Cpw 
IuUb  radii  indivisar. 

1.  Biennis.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     JB^. 

X  lA^fZ.  DoHONiciM.  Recept.  nudum.  Ptn>p*  omp^ 
CaL  squamae  duplis  ordinis  «qnales»  aisco  Iw 
giores.    Sem.  radii  nuda  pappvque  dctthotab 
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•ni  other  parts  of 
Europe.     I'^eretu 
f.  Svt/rpioifIe$,    Germany  and  Austria,     Peren, 
S.  Amtriacum*  Au«t.  Carintbia,  Sakbur^.  Per, 
4»  AUaicum,     Altaian  Mountains.     Peren, 

5.  Fkmtagkieum.     Portugal  and  Spain.    Pcren, 
*        0.  Gluiinatum.     Mexico,     S/iruL 

•  7?  AWiCfli//^.     R  America,     (Mk?^.  ii.  12L) 
?49I,  AmmcA.    Recfpi,  nudum,    Papp,  BimpL   CaL 
lolioii«  rquat]1»u»,     Corolluke  radii  icpius  iilarocn- 
tiB  5  absque  anthtris, 

1.  Montana,     Europe.     Ptren, 
%,  Pihwihidei,     Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
3*  fiirmin.     Arabia  Felix.     Perert. 
4.  Oporma,     New  Zealand.     Shrub, 
5*  Lunula,  ?•  Cordaia. 

6,  Grandm.     Shrub,      8.  Ciliata,    Japan,  Per, 
9.  Scorpioifles,     Switzerland,  Austria*     Peren, 

f       10.  Doronkitm,    South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

11.  &affiali§,     Carinthia  and  Salzburg.     Peren, 

12.  Bellidia^trum,     South  of  Europe,     Peren, 

13.  Motundifolia.     Barbary. 

14.  Marithna,    Kamschatka  and  N.  Amer*  Per* 

15.  Imtloides,     Shr.  20,  Pafmatit. 

16.  Tabularu,     Shr,         21.  Simtata,     ShruL 

17.  Crocea,  Peren,  2^.  Serrata.  Shrub. 
18*  Crenaia,  Shrub.  23.  Gerbera.  S/iruk 
19*  Japonica*                     24*.  Comopi folia, 

^  •ga.  Ccrdata.     Auetria.    (Wulf.  iw  i?ic-?«.  j4rcA.J 
•26,  Cdr^'ca,  Corsica.  (Deslongcbamps,  jF/.  Ga/.) 
*  27' *Vpff»t(/bfa,     Africa,     (Lam,  i?>*c,) 
i'   *  28.  Incana.     Monte  Video.  7  Lam.  £«<:,  ii,  p, 
h  #29,  prmWoiw*     Pern,         t      SI  5. 

8p,  4^7,  15—24  from  the  Cape  j  8,  19,  20  from 
Japan, 

%  1489.  Iniyla.  Recept,  nudum.  Papp,  timpi    An* 
therm  baai  in  Betas  2  desinenies. 

1.  Helenittm*     EngL  France>  and  Gertn,    Per» 

2.  Odara*     Italy  and  France.     -P^ai. 
3-  Octiini  Chriiii,     Austria.     Peren, 

4,  Britannica,     Bavaria,  Germ*  Denm.     Per, 
^        5*  jyusenitrica,  Etigl.  and  other  pts-  of  Eur,  Per, 

6.  Ihthtlala,     Egypt. 

7*  Indica,     East  Indies.     Ann, 

5,  PuUcarea,    England  other  pts.of  Eur.    Aim, 
9.  Arabica,     Arabia  and  India,     Peren, 

1 0.  Spircefoiia*  It  a!  y ,     II.  Japonka ,  Jap  a  n .  Per. 

12.  Squarrosa,     Italy  and  Montpcllier.     Peren, 

13.  li^cfisa.     Spain^  Fran.  Italy,  Barbary.   Per, 
14*  Salicina,     Meadows  N,  of  Europe.     Per, 
15t  Grandifiora,     Iberia.     Peren, 
16.  Ghndnlosa.     Georgia,  at  the  Caspian.    Per, 
17-  Bubonium,  Austria,  and  at  the  R.Don.  Per. 

1 8.  Hirfa,    France,  Siberia,  and  Germany.    Per, 
19*  Suavro/enj,     South  of  Europe,     Peren, 
20.  Vmlianfii.     Switzerland  and  France.     Per, 
QU  Mariana,     Nortii  America.     Peren, 
2S,  Dubia,     Japan, 

23.  Oriental's,     Armenia.     Peren, 

24,  Germanica,     Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Siberia* 
Peren, 

%,  En^ifolia,  Austr,  Germ,  the  Caspian,  Per, 
Critf  miffia,  Engl.  Europe,  Africa,  Per, 
}'  ^jf.     Provence.     Peren^ 

!si  Vienna,  Montpel.  Spain*     Per, 

^*  Mstuufis,     Warm  parts  of  America. 

D*  Bi/rani,    Italy,  France,  and  Pyrenees.  Bien» 
Bl,  taruka.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub, 


Mich. 
n.  122- 

pilo- 


Ann* 


32.  Aromniica,     C&p«  of  Go*>d  Hope.     Shrub, 

33.  Saturejoidcs,     Hills  near  Vera  Cruz.     Shr, 

34.  Pimfolia,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

35.  Feetida,     Malta,     Ann, 

•  36,  CtiHcasica,     Caucasus.     {Herb,  of  Dcsf.) 

•  37.  Critpa,     Egypt.     (Vent.  Ii,  Ceh,) 

'^ SS,  Africana,  CapeofGtH.  Ann,   (Lam.  £w.) 

•  S9,  i'errata.     New  Spain,     Shrub,    (LagascaA 

•  40,  Primulcefolia,     St  Domingo,     f  Lam,  EnQ,y 
•41.  Gosjtypina.     Carolina  and  Florioa." 

•  42,  GraminifoUa,    Carol,  and  Florida. 

•  43.  Argeniea,     Pennsylvania. 
1 1+82.  ERtOEKOK*     Recept,  nudum,     Papp, 

9US.     Cor,  radii  Uoearesi  angustissimx. 

1.  Graveofens,     Montpel.  and  the  East. 

2.  Giutlnoium,     Spain  and  S,  of  France, 

3.  Canescens,     Peren, 
4*  CnroUnianum,     Carolina,     Peren, 

5.  Nervosum,     North  America,     P^-en, 

6.  Canadense,     EngJ.  Canada^  Virginia, 

7.  Bonar tense.     South  America^     Ann, 

8.  LinifhUum,     Atm, 

9.  Sutnairense,     Sumatra* 

10.  Sericeum,     Java, 

11.  Strigosum,     Pennsylvania. 

12.  Hetcroph^llum.     Pennsylvania. 

13.  Chinettse,     China,     Ann, 
H.  Japonica,     Japan*     Ann, 

15.  Jamaicense,     Jamaica,     Atm, 

16.  Ritmlare,     Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,     Afm^ 

17.  Scabrum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

18.  Phihdelphicum,     Canada.     Peren, 

19.  Purpureum,     Hudson's  Bay.     Pereti, 

20.  BeiUdi folium,     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

21.  Villarsii,     Dauphiny  and  Piedmont.     Per, 

22.  Acre,     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Peren, 

23.  Alpinttm,    ScotK  Switz.  and  Carniola.     Per, 

24.  Vnijiomm,    Lapl.  Switz.  Salz.  Dalm.   Per^ 
ft5,  Grofttineum,     Siberia.     Peren, 

26.  Camphoratum,     Virginia  and  Pennsyl.    Ann^ 

27.  Tuberomm,     France  and  Syria.     Peren, 

28.  Hirtum.     Cape.        30.  Indsum,     Cape, 
29'  Scfindent,    Japan.      31.  Pinnaiijiduni,  Cape. 

■  32,  Pinnatum.     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

38?  Graveokns,     France  and  the  East.     Ann. 

34.  Dtvaricatum,     Illinois. 
'  35.  HtfAsopifolium,  Hndsoo's  Bay, 

36.  Nudicaule,     Carolina. 
37*  Scandens,     Japan.     (Thunb,) 

38.  Ijoevigatum,     Cayenne.     (Richard^ 

39.  Pappocroma,     V.  Diem,  Isl.     (Lafnlhrd,} 
44).  Mt/tA^aiis,     Straits  of  Magt-Uam     (Juss,) 

'41,  Diffnsum.     Monie  Video,     (Herb,  of  Ju&s.) 
'42.  LfmgifoUum,     N.  America.     (Desf.  Cat,) 
43.  CoHloitum,     (Desf.  Cat,\ 
X  H86.  SouDAGo.     Recept,  nudum,     Papp,  simpl. 
Cor,  radii  circiter  5.      CaL  squamz   imbricatacj 
claustt, 
-  1.  Sjrnria,     St  Helena,     ShruL 

2.  Leucadendron.     St  Helena.     Shrub, 

3.  Artoresceffs,     New  Zealand     Shrub, 
Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren* 

11.  Atpera, 

12.  Aaismna, 

13.  Rugosa, 

14.  Scabra, 

15.  Ncmoralism 

16.  Po/ii^ 


SyngfocMi* 


il/«r^,  ii* 
p.  123. 


4.  Caftaden^is. 
6,  Procera, 
6.  Srrotina, 
1,  Gi^antea* 

8.  Ciiiaris,^ 

9.  Rcftexa, 
lOt  Latcrtjtara. 
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d««XlX,         ll.VlmfiJin,  25,  Sihicta. 

Syti^Tfuwir.*         y^   Jrgutn.  2(3.  I^nccolah, 

19^  J ttttcc^i,  21,  Casta. 

20.  FAf*ptka.  28,  IlUpida. 

21.  ScvtpetVtrens,  20,  TMrirata* 

22.  Oihm.  SO,  3frj^c<jw^ 

23.  llkolor,  31.  Vtminca* 
21'.  Pe/inlans,  3'i.  Flcjimuiis. 
3;1.  Amhignn* 
5l-.  A/pestrif.    Mountains  of  Carpatlila,  Austria* 

and  Bohemia.     Percn, 
85.  Vkganrea,    Engl.andothcrpi6.of  Eur.    Pen 
S6«  Cambrica,    Wales.    Per  en. 

37.  MttUiradiaia,     Labrador.     Pereu* 

38.  Mlnuia^     Py^ent^es.     Peren. 
**^9.  Jlipda,  4-0.  Kovehoiacensi^. 

*4'1.  Firgaia,     Carolina.     (M^M.  ii.  p.  117*) 

*  ^2.  RHrorsa.     Carolina.     Do. 

*  4'3.  Ghmmata.     Carolina,     Do. 
^  44.  MuUiflera^     North  America, 

*  45.  Iniegrifolia,     (Per soon ^  u.  p.  449.) 

*  46.  Dccurrens.     Near  Cmton.     ( Loureiro.) 

*  47.  Cmiffmiensis,     Near  Canton.     (£.6T/mro.) 
**  48.  IJtt oralis.     Coasts  of  Tuscany.     ( Savi.) 

Sp.  5 — 32,  39,  40  from  North  America. 
i  1483.  CiNKRARTA.     Rccept,  nudum.    Papp.  slmpl. 
Cat,  sinipl,  polyphylL  aequahs. 

1.  Nivra,     S/intL  S.  Erosa, 

2.  Vndulata,     Ann*  9.  SondnfoUa, 

3.  Aloift      Shrtth.  10.  Incim* 
^,  PcffoViafa.  \\*  Pinnatifida^ 

5.  Dcnticulaia,  12.  Bipinnaia. 

6.  *Vcrr£/<<z.  13.  Fili/olia. 

7.  Ehrigata.  14.  CacaUoides* 
15,  Linroia, 

Jfcl.  Ameruava*     South  America,     Shmh. 
17.  Ptpandn,     New  Zealand.     ShniL 
IB.  RoiutidiJhUa^     New  Zealand.     Shtuh* 
19.  Geiffdia.     Cape  of  Good  Hopeu     ShmL 
iiO.  Aunt^,     Madt'ira.     Peren. 

21.  Cruenta.     Canary  Islands.     Per. 

22.  Cymhaiarlfhlia,  23.  Lohata,     Shruh. 

24.  Shdtiflora.     HiIIb  of  Canary  I  aland  s.     Per. 

25.  Tmsilapnis.     TenerifFe.     yl/i«. 

26.  Prwcox.     Mexico,     ShruL 
27 »  MalrafoUa.     Canaries  and  St  Migiicl.     Per. 

28.  Glair  a.     Jamaica.     Shruh. 

29.  Dhcohr.     Jamaica.     Shntb* 

30.  Coronata.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shruh. 

31.  Sibiricft,    Siberia,  in  the  East,  Hungary,  and 
^           the  Pyrenees*     Per. 

52.  G/atwa,     Siberia,     Pen 

33.  Palmiris.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     P<-n 

34.  Campestru.  Sweden,  Austria,  France,  Croa- 
tia, and  Siberia,     ^/ew, 

35.  Aurantiaca,    France,  Italy,  Carinthia*    Per. 

36.  Ifftegrifotia*     Engl,  Austria,  Swit:^*     Per, 

37.  Lorigl/hiia.     Austria,  Italy,  France.     Ilien. 
^S.  Crispa.  Austria,  Styria,  and  Salzburg.   Per* 

39.  Cor di folia.  Au&t.  Switz,  Italy,  France.  Per, 

40.  Alpirta.     Sweden,  Switz*  and  Austria,    Per. 

41.  A  urea*  Siberia.  Per.       42,  Japonica.  Japan. 
4^3.  Mariitma.    Coasts  of  Europe.     Peren, 
44.  Bicoion  Shn      45.  Camtdetmis,  Canada.  Pcj-, 

46.  Aipera,  50.  numifma.    Per. 

47.  Cappdlacea.  51.  Viscosa.  Bicn. 

48.  3/i//w/«.  Spain,  Jff.       52.  Purpurata,   Shr* 

49.  Lintfolia*   Skr.  53.  Scapijhra,   P#r, 


J?4.  Lanaia.    Canaviefl*     Shryff. 

55.  AmcUoides.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shfiih. 

*  .56.  Ificana.     South  of  Jamaica*     Shmh. 

*  57,  Laeiniaia*    Jamaica. 

*  58.  Caspica.     (BicU'rstan,) 

*  59,  Iii'terofihyU4i,    St  Domingo,     ( Orii^d,) 
Sp.  1—15,  22,2:i,  46,  47,  49—53  from  the  Cape, 

X  1484.  S£^fEC  (o.  Riccpt.  nudum,    Papp.  simpL   CdL 
cylindricus,  calyculatus  :  iquamis  apic  ntb, 

}.  RcciinQtus,    Shr.  S*  Mucrc  /r. 

2.  Aftgust'ifoUus^  Shr.        4.  A^veui,     Sjitidj. 
5,  Hkracyhlius,     North  America.     j^««, 
6*  Purpureits,    Per.         II,  P-  f,   57*r. 

7.  Cernuus,  E.'Indiea.       12.  L-  .,    4fAr. 


8,  Eruhesceiu.  Ann. 

9.  PersicifoUtis.   Shr* 


13.  «ScaW. 

14.  Vestiiu*.   Sir, 

15.  flrgaiux.    Sfir* 


10.  Bifiorus.  Arabia.  i5Ar.  16,  Diparica^ttf^,  China- 

17.  Croaticus,     Croatia.     Peren, 

18.  Pseudo-China.    East  Indtei.     Perm. 
19*  Japomcus.     Japaji*     Peren. 

20.  Puigaris.   Engl.^ndother  parts  of  Eur.  ^ii«^ 

21.  Peucedanifoliii*.  Skr^  24.  Prf fonts.    Ann. 

22.  Arabieus*    Bien.  25.  ^Igiwliais.    Ann. 
^.  VerhemrfoUus.Ann.      26.  Aiiuraiis^  N.Zeal 

27.  Lautus.     New  Zealand, 

28.  Crassifolius.    S.  of  France  and  Italy,     ilitJi* 

29.  HumSis.     Fields  of  Barbary,     ,^^m, 

30.  LcucanthaniJoUus.  Barb,  near  La  Calle«  iliiJi, 
31*  Auriiiis,    Deserts  of  Barbary.     .r^rm. 

32.  Gigatdeus.     Near  Algiers*     Pcrenl 

3$.  Lividus.     Spain,     yJ/iiA. 

34,  TekphifoHns.     Cape  of  Good  Hope     J^rif, 

35-  Trihbus.     Spain.     Ann. 

36.  Cincrascens.  Cape.j*Wr.    37.  JavAnimts,  Jifvit 

38.  Viscoius.  Britain  and  other  pts.  of  Eur,  ^Fin, 

39.  S^hatimta.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.   Anj^, 

40.  Cfjrojiopi/blius.    Spain.     Aun. 

41.  Mutiifidtts,     Java. 

42.  Neirodensis.  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Pyrenees.  Ann* 


43.  Ctlaucus.   Bien 

4i,  Varicosus.  Ann, 

45.  Hadatus.   Per, 

4*6.  Squamosum, 

47.  Ineisits. 

53.  rernaiis*     Hungary, 


48,  Carnojiut, 
40.  Abrupt  us, 

50.  Lt^ratux. 

51.  Spirari folium 

52.  PtibigerfiS. 


Cape*  Prr. 
mont.  Per„^ 
'p,  Per^ 

^1.  Pit. 


54.  Montamis.     Mountains  of  SJ^burg.     vfw^t. 

55.  Rttpcxiris.    Hungary  and  Croatia.     Pa  en. 

56.  Dndains.  Ann.  Bien,      57*  Venuilys.  Bien* 

58.  Ek^am.     Ann.  Bien, 

59.  S'tpia/idus.     France  and  England,     ylfiii, 

60.  ErntiJ alius ,     South  of  Europe.     Peren. 
6} .  SprcfifSffS.  Chiua.  Ptr,    < 
()3.  Vnijiorus,  Mts.  ofValh- 
6K  Incuuus.  Switz.  Aufit.  Pyrti 
fJ5.  Carmolkns.  Mts.of  Styrjaai 
66,  ParviJIorus.  Picdm.  Per.     68. 
67*  Mu  neat  us.  69. 
70.  Abiotanifolius.    Mountains  of  Salzburg*  th— 

Pyreuecftj  Carinthia,  6cc.    Per  eft. 
7J.  Mt^rrhifoUus.         73*  Canadetixis.    Canada. 
72,  Dijfhmts.  *i4.  DelphiniJhlim.V^^ThKt 

75.  Taniifidius,  Engl.  Gtrm,  and  Austria.   Pe* 

76.  Jtaoieea.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Eur.   P 

77.  Aquoticns.  England,  Gtrm.  and  Austria.  P 

78.  Auriculatus.  Arabia  Felix. 

79.  Atireifs^     Virgrnia  aud  Canada*     Peren% 

80.  Bfdmmitft.    Ngrth  Ajiuoicsi   Pc^ew* 
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OlairXIX. 

SyngvDCtia. 


87.  Trtidueanti. 

88.  Recurvaius. 

89.  Floribundwf. 
90.' Norn  Selgii. 
91.  Spfclabilis. 


Per.      Mi  Junceui.    Per. 
Per.       95.  LanceokUus.   Per. 
Per.      96.  DracuncuUddu.  P. 
/Vr.       97.  Fragilfs.    Per. 
Per.        98.  Jii*«r. 

99.  Divergene.    Per^ 
100. 1)g^W«#.    Per. 


92.  Serolinvs.    Per, 

93.  Tardiflorm.    Per. 

101.  Pendttliu,   Per. 

102.  Auranliue.     Vera  Cruz.    ilmr. 
108.  Pimaiw.     New  Spain.     P^^tm. 

104.  Phlooopappiu.  Shr.  *  lia  Glanduloeus. 

105.  Steilulatus.    Shr.     *  1 1 1.  Acuieaiue. 

106.  MyrsMoides.  Shr.  •  112.  I^dophylluM. 

107.  Vucosu*.    Shr.      *  US.  FiUfolMU. 

108.  Argophyllui.  Skr.  *  114.  Microphallus.  Shr. 

109.  Amni&witf* 

115.  Uniflonu.  Near  L.iMittaasiBt.')    See  Mich. 

116.  iSwrcttfewf.    Woods  of  CaroL  }*P(.  ilf».  ii. 

117.  SWAif/a^M.  PeonsyW.  Carolina.  J  p.  HOb  Ice. 
118. /2«6rjc43[«/w.     North  America. 

119.  r^yrji/UtM.    Virginia?   (JXg^aaff.) 

180.  IxmgifoUiu.    North  Auienca. 

8p.  1— *14,  81,  88,  from  the  Cape.    Sp.  88--i5, 

.(,8....60,^  77—101,  from  North  America.   Sp. 

104—118,  from  N.  Hoik  (See  LoAttfon/.)  Sp. 

11^  114,  see  Vent.  Makm. 

1501.  BoEBBRA.  Recepi.  nudum.  Paspu  pilosus. 
Gi^  dupL  est.  polyphylL  int.  octophru. 

1.  CMyeoMihemMes.  Carol.  Florida,  Mez.  An. 
148T.  MirrisiA.    BecepL  nudum.   Papp.  plumosua. 
CtJ.  cvfmdrkme  imbric.    Cwr.  diict  3»fidft. 
1.  Ckmoiia,  Fdv  and  N.  Granada.    Shr.  Per. 
8.  PedmncdarU.    Peru.    SknA* 
S.  VkiiFpolia.   Peru.    £Ar»A. 
^.lUcifiUa.    Chili.    SHrvi. 
A  gvBoiMrfg.    Sooth  America.    Ami. 
6.Simiaim.    Chili.    fiAnii. 

7.  Subapinoia.    Peru.    SKmi. 

8.  Sfl^iteta.    Chili.     ^Am^. 

9.  Decwrrene.  Dob  iSAr.     10.  /^^KfiMb  Do.  i$Ar. 
Ih  Unearifbiia.   ChilL  5Ani£. 

*  18.  Grandfficra.  MuofQuindiu  South  America. 
(  Humboldt.  PlaiU.  Equinoet. ) 
1498.  BsLLiUM.  Recept.  nudum.    Sewn,  conica  coro- 
na paleacea  S^hylla, /Nippoque  ristata.   CaL  folio- 
Us  aecmlibut. 

iJBeUidioidei.    Italy,  near  Rome.    Ann. 
8.  MunUum.   Beside  springs  in  the  East.    Ann. 
1580.  AcTiNXA,  or  Actikblla.   .Recepi.  nudum. 
Papp.  polyphyll.  p^leactus,  paleis  aristatis.     Cal. 
polyphyll.  squalis. 

1.  Heteropihjflla.    Buenos  Ayres.    Shrub. 

1502.  Tagstis.  Recepi.  nudum.  Pofi^  ^ristis  5, 
erectis.  CaL  simp.  1-phylL  S-dentatus,  tubulo- 
SU8.     FlosctUi  radii  5,  persistentes. 

1.  Lwida.    Mexico.  Peren. 

8.  Potefa.  Do.    Ann.     3.  Eretda.    Do.    Ann. 

4.  EUmgaia.    V/arm  parts  of  America,    ^nn. 

5.  jtftmcta.    Chili,    iritis. 

6.  Caracaeana.     Caraccas.    Ann. 

7.  Tenuifi)Ua.    Pern,  ithtn. 

8.  Micrantha.    Neiy  Spain.    iliMi. 

^  9*  BofiarteMif .    Buenos  Ayres.     (Commer^.) 
1496.  Hblxnium.     Recepi.  nudum :    Radii  palea- 
ceunu  Papp.  5  aristatus.  Cal.  1-phylL  multipart. 
CcT.  radii  srmitrifids. 
1.  AtUwmude.    North  America.    Perai. 
8.  Pubcicem.    North  America.    Per»». 
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S.  Quadrideniaium.    Loauant.    JVrMk'  4pk   CM 

1505.  Pectib.  Recept.  nudum.  Papp.  $  seu  5-aciflta-  ^m 
tus»     Cfl/.  5.phyii.     Cor,  radii  5.  ^^ 

1,  Hwn^usa.    Guadaloupe,  Santa  Cruz.  Ann. 

2.  Prostrata.     New  Spain,    ^na. 

S.  Ci/i<ir;«.  Hispaaiola.ilii.  ^JLinifqlia,i9m.An. 
5.  Punctaia,     Hittpaniola.     Ann. 
1504.  ScHKUHRiA.  i2ex^.  nudum.  PdUjOM  paleaeeus 
5-phyll.   CaL  5-phyll.    Cor.  radii  sol^ariff. 
1.  Abroianoidee.    Mexico*    Aim. 
1503.  Hetbrospxrmum.  /Zecffll.  nudum.  5SB«i.exte- 
riora  compressa  margine  membranaceaKial.  obkmga 
biaristata.     Cal.  dup.  ext.  4-part.  int.  polyphjU. 
1.  Pinnatum.  N.  Spain.  Jim.  Sk  Owaium.  Ptru. 
1518.  Boi^TONiA.     RecepL  favosum  b^miapfaierienm. 
Papp.  denuto-arisutUB  subbicomis.  CS0r.r^4iiphi* 
rims.     CaL  imbric. 

I.  Asleroidei.  Virginia  and  PenafylniMil-    Per. 
8.  Gbuiifidia.  Virginia  and  Pennsf  Iybbib.    Ar. 

1506.  Lbysbra.  Reoqd.  subpaleaceum.  Efp^ft^ 
leaceus  ;  disci  etiam  pluraosus.     CM.  ffarfcrfipai 

1.  CUiaia.    Shmb.  6.  Sqimt^teu    Air. 

2.Gnaphalodes.  Shr.        J.PUqmU^. 

5.  CalLcomia.    Shr.        8.  Ovatih 
4f.Incana.    Shrub.  9.  Pida. 

6.  Ardoiaidei.    Shr.      10.  Poljftlia^    J»mb. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1587.  SixeESBKCKiA.  Recej^  paleacfua*  Pm.  0. 
Cat.  exter.  5-phyU.  propnus,  patena.  JEUfiue  di- 
midiatus. 

1.  OrieniaK*.  £.  Indies,  Chilian  Bfeiico.    Ann^ 

2.  Ibfiriea.    Iberia.    Ann. 
8.  FhiculoM.    Peru.    AnUm 

*  ^.  Ladniaia.    Carolina.    (JEpc  JBol.) 
1526.  EcuPTA.  Beeepi.  paleaceum.  JP^^  Od  Obit. 
disci  4-fidaB.  * 

1.  Erecia.  Vimn.  Surin.  £gypt«AmNiQ-  An. 

2.  Punctata.   St  Domingo  an<[lfatiiutuf.  Am. 

5.  LaHfblia.    East  Iqdies.     Annk* 

4.  Prostrqia.  Do.  Ann.  5.  t/wfafaflkOq>ilw, 

6.  ProGunAene.    Carolina. 

7.  Brachjfpoda.    Carolina. 

X  1517.  Anthemis.    Recepi.  paleaceunu    P^gy.  0. 
seu  nuirgo  membranaceus.  CaL  hemispbssricus^  svl^ 
squalis.     Fhsculi  radii  plurss  ouam  5» 
1.  Coia.     Fields  in  Italy.     Amu 

8.  Ahiirima.  Fields  of  Italy;  Spaiu,.Fiaiio&  Ann. 

5.  Punctata.  Fissures  of  rocks  mMt.  Atlas.-  Shr. 

4.  Mariiima.  EngL  MontpeL  and  Italy.  Prai. 

5.  Clavata.     Fields  of  Barbary.     ilws. 

6.  Tomentosa.   Coasts  of  Greece  aud  Asia  Ifio. 

7.  Pubescens.     Spai|i  and  S.  of  France*  Peren. 

8.  Australis.    Sea  coast*  &  of  Fraaoe*     PbtB. 

9.  Mixta.    Italy  and  France.    Ann. 

10.  Coronopi/blia.     Spain. 

1 1.  Alpina.    Mts.  of  Tyrol,  Austria,  fcc.    Prr. 

12.  Carpatica.    Carpathian  mouqtaias.     Peren. 

13.  Cori^mboea.  Mountains  of  Salsburg.   Peren. 

14.  C/ua.    Chio.    ^fin. 

15.  Nobilie.     Engl,  and  S.  of  Europe.     P»en. 

16.  Arvensii.    Engl,  and  N.  Amer.    JSSieii.  Ann. 

17.  Austriaca.    Austria,  Styria,  S.  of  Hungary, 
and  Italy.     Ann. 

18.  Cotula.    En^L  and  other  pta^  of  Eur.    Ann. 

19.  Fuscaia.    Fields  of  PortugaL    A:iuu  . 

20.  Peregrina.     Piedmont.     Ann* 

21.  NicpsenMs.    Near  Nice. 

22.  PcduHculata.    Fields  <Kf  Baribvy. 


B 


PcftJU 


}].  (Morata^ 
82.  Trilobnta, 
SSu  Monaniha, 
54*  Globom. 


Shrub. 


i    t 


P^Htica,     Pont  u  9.     Peren. 
25.  Ptfrcthrum,     Arabia,   Syria,   Candia^   Italy, 
G^TTiany,  BoheTnia,  and  Montpellier.     Per, 
126.  AriemisiiefiUia.     China*     Shrubs 
OT*  OccidentaUs,     South  America* 
28,  Buphthaltfmdcs.     Peru.     Ann, 
S9.  GarcinL     Persia.     Shrub. 
),  Repofida*     Spain  and  PortuffaJ, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Mexico,     Perm* 
Tauria. 
Mexico-     Peren* 

55.  Marxchaliianu,     Mount  Cauca$ug.     Peren^ 

56.  Fa/efitina,     S.  of  France  and  Spain.     Ann, 

57.  DUcoidea*     Italy  and  Greece,     Ptretu 

38,  Tinctorm.  England,  Germany,  Sweden.  Per. 
S9«  Arabica,     Field  a  of  Barbary.     ^n;». 
^  AO,  SaxaHlu.     Auvergne,     (Decand.  Sy«.) 

*  ^l,  Frutiadosa,  Beyond  the  Caspian.  (iSfiWerjf.) 

♦  42.  Hispamea,    Spain  ?     (  ZuccagtiL) 

1519.  Achillea,     lit^ept,  paleaceum,     P^pp*  0. 
Ckt/.  ovatui  imbric.     Flosculi  radii  circiter  4, 
L  Lingulata,  MtB.  in  the  E,  of  Hungary.  Per, 
Mta.  of  Fran,  and  Piedni.    Per^ 
Engl.  Asia,  and  America.    Per, 
Italy,     Peren* 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,     Per^ 
Switz.  Savoy,  and  Siberia.     Per^ 
Switzerland.     Pcren* 


Ik 
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2.  Herbaroia, 
S,  P(armica, 

4.  Cristata, 

5.  Ageratum. 

6.  Alpinn. 

7.  Serrata, 


8.  CoronopifoUa,     In  the  Eaftt.     P^e?f. 

9*  Cianenna,      Switzerland,    Salzburg,   Cann* 

thia,  Austria,  and  Carniola.     Pcrmt, 
10.  Ger6<rr/,  Siberia.  Pm       ILP/Vosa.     Prr. 
18.  Impaticm.     Siberia.     Perau 
IS.  PiTiinata.     Hungary.     Percn. 

14.  *SV  i>fr<^,. 

15.  'i  ^  .     Galatia.     Peren. 

16.  Fakala.     The  East.     Pereu* 
17*  Tenmfolia,     The  East.     ^'ArwA, 

16,  SaniaUna,  Do.  Per.     19.  Anthcmoides.  Per, 

30.  Atrata,     Switz.  Italy,  and  Austria.     PeretL 
21.  Moichala,  Switz.  Carinthia,  and  Italy,  Per. 
M.  Nana,     Switz.  Italy,  and  France,     Perfw. 
23.  Cretica,     Candia,     Peren, 

«♦.  jEgj^tima,  Egypt,  the  East,  Asliacan,  Per. 

25.  Aurwculata,     In  the  East.     Perew. 

26,  Macraphyila,  Switz,  Italy,  and  France.  Per. 
27*  Pauci/iora.    The  East  and  Spain.     Prrew. 

28.  Aurea.     In  the  East.     P<?rf«, 

29.  EupeUarium.     Near  the  Caspian.     Per.   Skn 
50,  Compacia,     Shrub, 

31,  Pubetcem,     The  East.     Peren* 

32L  Crithmifolia,     Mountains  of  Hungary.  Per, 
SS.  Tanacdifolia,    Switzerland,  Salzburg,  Italy, 
and  Dauphiny,     Per  en. 

54,  DUtartf.     Banntt,  Italy,  and  France.    Per. 

55.  Magfw.     South  of  Europe.     Percn, 

56,  MillefoUwn,     Engl.  Asia,  N,  Amer,     Per. 

57.  Micrantka,     Cappadocia.     Peren. 
Vallais,  Francei  Italy,    Spain, 

Peren, 

Perau 
.     Spain.     Per  en. 
Hills  of  Italy.     Peren, 


38.  TomentoMa. 
and  Tartary, 
59*  Ochroleucra. 

40.  Mkroph^lla. 

41.  JJguitka. 

42.  Nobilh,     Switzerland^   Germany,  Bohemia, 
Htingary,  and  Tartary.     Prren, 
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4S>  Odoraia,    Carinthia,  France,  Switz.    Prrm.  Cl4£*X!]L 

44.  Seiacea.     Saxony,  Switz,  and  Hung,     Per,    Syngenwia, 

45,  Abrotantfoiia.     In  the  East.     /Vrm. 

♦  46.  JLeuca  n  ihcma.     Ca  ucasus  I     (  Per  soon . ) 
^  4^}  Imbricaia^     In  the  East. 

•  48.  Asplttti/blui.     N.  America,  j 

1493.  TETnAGOKOTHEUA,  /ifi^rp^paleaceum,  Pcp^, 
0.     Col.  l^phyll.  4-gon.  4-part. 

1.  Heiianthoidcs.     Virginia  and  Carolina.    Pe/\ 

1494,  XiMENBBiA.  Recept,  paleaceum.  ^^^/V-  ^ 
Sem,  radii  nuda  emargioata,  diici  margtne  alata» 
CaL  polyphyll,  subxqualis. 

1,  Encetioides,     Mexico.     Pcren, 
1528.  Ph-«tusa.    Recept,  paleaceum,   Sem,  hispida, 
Pupp.  0.     Cai*  imbric,     FiascuU  radii  1-3, 
1.  Americana.     North  America.     Peren. 
1499.  Georgina,  or  Dahlia,     R^cej}^  pakaceovi, 
Papfh  0.     CaL  dupl.  cxt,  polyphylL  int.  I-phylL 
8*pirt. 

1,  Purptfrea.     Mexico.     Peren. 

2,  Rosea,  Do.  Per.         3.  Coccinea.  Do.  P<r. 
1508.  R  ELBA Ni A,    i2a?fp/.  paleaceum.    Pap^>.  mem- 

branaceus  cytindraceus  brcvis.     CaL  imbnc.  soar* 
riosus.     Cor,  radii  plurima:. 


1 1.  Paitacea,    Shr, 

12.  Santolinaidcs,  Shr. 

13.  T^meniosa*     Shr, 

14.  /?e/?exa.     6'Ar. 

15.  Pungent.     Shr^ 

16.  Decussate,     Sf^, 

17.  Trinervis, 

18.  Qmnquenert)f4^ 

19.  Pitmata. 


1,  Squarrosa^     Shr. 

2,  GcnUti/blia,     <VAr, 

3,  Micrc^tflkL,    Shr, 

4,  Pasterinaidei.  Skr, 

5,  Vmosa.     Shr, 

6,  Z#a,az.     ^ifn. 

7,  Pedunaditia, 

8,  Laterijiora, 

9,  Cuneatu,     Shr, 
10.  Virgala,     Shr, 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1531.  Pascalia.     Ileceiii,  paleaceum,     ^irwi,  drupa* 
cea,     Pflp/j.  margo  dentatus,     Co/,  imbnc, 
1.  Glauca.    Chili,     Peren, 
1532*  BtpiiTHALMUM.     Recept,  paleaceum.     Prpp^ 
margo   obsoletu:^,     ^'em«   latera,    prxseitim   radii 
marginata. 

1.  FnUescem*    Janiaica  and  Virgiiua.    Shrubs 
2*  Arborescens,     Bahama  Islands*     Shrub, 

3.  Lineare,     Peru,     Shrub, 

4.  Sericeum,     Teneriffc,     iVArw*. 

5.  Flosculosum,     Asia  Minor.     Shrub, 

6.  Odorum,     Kingdom  of  Morocco,     Shmh, 

7.  SpinosMm,     Narbonne,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
East,     Ann,  Bien, 

S,  Graveolen^,     Egypt.     Per, 
9.  Praiense,     Egypt.     Ann, 

10.  Aauaticum,  Portug.  Marseilles,  Candia.  Ann, 

11.  Maritimum,  Shoresofthe  Mediterranean,  Per. 

12.  Dttrum,     Cape  of  Good  Hope*     Shrub, 

13.  Repeni,     Dominica.     Peren, 

14.  Salicifolium.  Aust.  Switz.  and  France.  Per. 

15.  GrandiJiortLm,  Auat.  Italy,  MontpcUicr.  Per, 

16.  Speciosisstmuifi,     Germany.     Pcren, 

17*  (jQrdJfolium,  Baflnat,Croatia,Cappadac]a.P€r* 

18.  Uniftorum,     Norfolk  Island. 

19.  HeUanilwides,     North  America,     Peren. 

20.  Ramosnm,     Arabia  Felix, 

^  2\ ,  Bonaricnse,     Buenos  Ayres.     (Comm^rf.) 

•  22,  0/ertfce«w.   China,  Cochinch.    Per,  {^Lmr,) 

♦  23.  Scabrum,     Mexico.    (  CuvumUe*, ) 

1490,   RBANTEajUM.      Rfcepl,  paleaceum.     Papp, 
ftelit  4  »eu  6  apice  crassiusculis  plumosi*  com|>#* 
2  c* 


ANY. 


«itti8.     CaL  cylindricus  imbric.     Sem.  radii  nuda 
pappoqne  <!e«intut!!. 

1.  A  r^        .  of  Tuiiift.     Shrub> 

1518.6',  ;a'.  paleaceum.    Sem,  r^iu 

3.ari;tt<iu,  margikis  uuda  rerrucasaj   ceiltri  alata« 
CaL  imbric,  pianu«* 

J,  Procttmhens,     Mexico.     Ann* 
%  HfiianQioides.     Pcni- 
J523.  Amellus.     /?er£*p^  paleaceutn*    P<t/>/>.  simpL 
CaL  imbric.     Corollults  radii  iirdiviaa, 
1,  Lf/chnHh,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrttb, 
2*  Diffitsiis.     Straits  of  Magellan,     ShruL    ' 
S.  Annuui,     Ann* 
152L  Thidak,     Recfjd*  prfcaceuni.    Papp.  multira' 
diatussimpl.  Cflf.inibriccylind*  Car,  radii  3 -part, 
1.  Proaimbeni.     Vera  Cruz. 
1507.   RoSENU.     liccept,  paleaccuiti,     Papp,  cap. 
pillarj'paleaceus.     CaL  imbric.  tcariosus, 

K  Gliindulosa.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Wn/^, 
*I529*  Vf  A,     JR^-a^/rf,  palracetim.    Pnpp.  arls- 

Utcft.  ,  hct  ordine.  F/oxcm&*  radii  circiter  5, 

1.  Alula*     Cura^oa  and  Surinam*     Percn. 
^i  Chinensis.     China*     Shrub, 

3.  Virgmica^     Virginia, 

♦.  Virgata.     Mexico.     Percn. 

5.  MtUica.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

6.  BosnafVr:.  Do.  Ann,     7*  Gtgantta,  Do.  -S/ff. 
8.  7"  ff.     Mexico.     Percn, 

%  'i:  -,  -        ■''*    Virginia  and  Carolina,     Per* 
to.  Serrata,    Mexico.     Peren, 
IL  Ceanolhifolia,    Mexico  at  Acapulco. 
12.  Bijlora,  E.  Ind.     IfJ.  CalendulacfQ.  Ccyloir. 

14.  Nodi/iora.     Caribbec  Islands.     Ann> 

15.  Dkhotoma,     East  Indies.     j4fi«. 

16\  Frutkom,     South  America.     Skmb. 

•  17.  Airiplkifolia.     Shrub, 

*  18,  Branliana.      (  FandelH. ) 

1500.  SCHLECHTEKDALIA,  or  AdBKOPHYLLUM.     i?€. 

^^/.  paleaceum.     Papp,  aristts  5   crcctis.      Cn^. 
^'^^iipl.  ext.  polyphyli.   aetosuB;  int.  polyphyll.  «• 
^ualifl.     Flares  disci  6-vel  8  fidi. 
1.  Glanduloxa,     Mexico.     Pcrett, 
lo30.  GALmsooEA.    Recent,  paleaccum.    Papp,  po^ 
Jyphyll.  paleaceui.     Cat.  imbric, 
1.  Parviflora,     Peru.     Ann. 
%  Trihbnta,     New  Spain.     Ann* 

•  S?  Qundriradiata.     Peru.     (F^.  Per.  Syat.) 
Ti509.  ZiNMA*     lUcept.  oaleaceum,    Papp,  ariitisS, 

erectis.     CaL  ovato-cylindricui,  irabnc.     FhscuU 
radii  5,  persisttrtite«,  integri. 

1,  Paucijlora,     Peru,     iirtur, 

^  Mutt  I  flora,     Louisiana.     ^ff»* 

S.  Vertlcillaia,     Mexico,     Ann* 

4.  Elegans,  Do.  -^fm.     5.  Tenuiflora.  Do.  ^4;i. 
1522.  Balbima,     ReccpK  paleacum.     Papp*  seastlia 

plumosus*    Cff/.  simpL  8-phyli.    Cor,  raoli  3-part, 
I.  Ehngata,     Mexico*     Ann, 

•  2,  Cantscens.     St  Martha,     {Richard,) 
fS24»  Stahkea.     /iPfc^^,  hirsutum.     Pa;?/?,  acisilii 

ptlosus,     C^//.  imbric. 

It  Umbcliaia,     Cold  mta.  of  Jamaica.     Peren, 

FnUSTItANfiA. 

T545.  GOBTERIA*     Recent,  nudum,     Pa/>p.  lanatus. 
Cor.  radii  ligulatx.     Ci/t  l-phyll.  tquami*  imbri* 
catts  tectus. 
I>  Pcrsmuia,  Ann.       2,  Diffiisa^ 


6,  Cermtn,     Shr 

7,  CtUaia,     Shruk, 


h 


Pcrau 


3.  fntegri/oHn.     5'Ar. 
4-,  Rigrns.     Skrnb* 
5.  Ptrtinata,    Shrub. 
%  1548.  Centaurea,  RettpL  setosum.  Fapp.  um 
Cor,  radii  infundib»  longiores,  irrugidare^, 

1.  Crupina,      Swititerland,    Tuscany,    Framci 

the^aat,  and  north  of  Africa.     Ann, 
%  Crupinoides.     Deserts  of  Barbary.     Ann. 

3.  Armaria,     At  the  Wolga.     Ann, 

4.  Glauoa,     Caucasus. 

5.  Masrhata,     Greece.     A>fn4 

6.  Suaveolenft.     In  the  East,     Ann, 

7.  Verbasci folia,    Arabia  Felix,  -  ShruB> 

8.  Erttcifoiia,     Peren, 

9.  ^ippL     Egypt  and  Barbary.     Ann» 

10.  Africana,     Hills  about  Algiers, 

11.  Atptna,     Mount  Baldo.     Peren, 

12.  Centaurmm,    Alps,     Peren, 

13.  Ruihenka,     Siberia.     Peren, 

14.  A'^flw/T,     Near  Tlemsen,     Peren, 
15*  Phri/^ia,    Switz.  Aust.  Finland,  Germ,  Pi 
16,  Sahctfblia,     Mount  Caucasus.     Peren, 
17*  Anstriaca,     Austria  and  Hungry.     Perem, 

18.  Pedinata,    S.  of  France  and  Hungary,  Ptr—^ 

19.  CapiUata,     Siberia  and  Spain. 

20.  Involucrata,     Mount  Aths. 
21*  Vniftora.     South  of  Europe.     Peren,  ' 

22.  Floscnhm,     Italy.     Peren, 

23.  Tricocephala.     At  the  Wolga,     P^^n. 

24.  Linifolia:    Spain  and  Italy.     Peren, 

25.  Hi/smpifolia,     Spain.     Shrub, 
2^,  CoronoptfuUa*     Iberia  and  Armenia-     jjwi 
27-  Nigra,  England,  Switzerland,  Austria, 

many,  and  Mont  pell  icr.     B»>fl. 

28.  Nigrescevs,     Hungary  and  Austria,     Petm 

29.  TriimfeUL     Mount  Cenis*     5//rw6. 

30.  CheiranthifoUa.     Armenia.     Pcir. 

31.  Ochloreitca,  Mount  Caucasus  and  Iberia. 

32.  Atrata,     Armenia.     Per, 

33.  Aj:UIarist  or  Seusana,    Austria^  Hu 
Switzerland,  and  south  of  France,     Per, 

34.  Montana,     Switz,  Aust*  and  Germ.     jVr, 

35.  Cmnttt,    Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Ai 
3(3,  Virgaia*     Armenia, 

37,  Ovina.     Mount  Caucasus, 

38.  Pankulaia,     Europe  and  Sibcriav 
39*  Spinosa,     Candia.     Sfiruh 
40.  Ragufina,     Candia,     Per. 

Italy.     Per. 
Italy.     Per, 

Iberia.    Per, 

Candia*     Per. 
45.  Semptrvirens.     Portugal.     Per, 
46»  C^rtacea,     Hungary,     Per, 

47.  Scabiota.    Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  P^^ 

48.  Talarica.  Tartary .  Per,     49.  Sloebe,  AumU 

50.  Pukherrima,    The  East.     Per, 

51.  Bahamita,     Armenia, 
62,  Macrocephala,     Iberia, 

53,  Atropurpurea,     Ban d at.     Per, 

54.  Orieniaks,     Siberia.     Per, 
$5,  Sibirica,     Siberia,     Per, 
&6,  Sessilis,     Armenia,     Per, 
57.  Elongatd,     Barbary.     Per, 
5B,  Alttta,  Tartary.  Per,   59.  Trincnia, 

60.  Behen,     Asia  Minor,  Mount  Lebanon, 

61.  Repens,     The  East.     Ppt. 
62t  Picrk,    At  the  Caspian  Sea. 


41*  Cineraria, 
42.  Cincrea, 
43»  D^nlbaia, 
44,  Argentea, 


B  O  T  A  N 


6S,JacctL    North  of  Europe,     Peretu 

W»  Amara,     Italy  and  Morrpclllen     Peam, 

65.  AUm.     Spain  and  Switzerland.     Peren* 

66*  Splendem*  Switzer  Spain,  Austria.  BkfU 
67.  Nitetu*     Mount  Caucasus.     Ann, 

66.  Tagana,     Portugal,     Pcren, 

69*/?'  ^      Switz.  Verona,  France.     Per, 

70.  ^u  In  the  East.     Pera^, 

7L  GiaxiiTolia,     lo  the  East,  Siberia.     Pere$^ 

72.  Comfera.     Montpellier.     Peren, 

73.  Sonchi folia.  Coasts  oft  be  Mediterranean.  Per, 

74.  Seriiiisy  or  AurUulata,     Spain.     Peren, 

75.  Bmnana,     Italy.     Peren^ 

76.  Fcrox.     Barbary  near  Mascar.     Peren, 

77.  SolMiitialU,   Engl.  France,  Italy*  Germ.    i4ii. 

78.  MeUtemis,     M^U  and  Montpellier.     i^nw. 

79.  Adamu  Iberia,  ^/t.  80.  Sicula,  Sicily.  ^«. 
Bl.  Sphctrocephala,  Mauritania,  Spain,  Italy.  Per. 
82.  hmrdi,  Engl  and  wuth  of  Europe  ?  Per, 
85.  Poi^acQntha^     Portugal.     ^/i«. 

84.  Siramma,     Egypt.     Ann^ 
^5,  PnUa/a,     Spain,  south  of  Francet  north  of 
,  Afnca,  and  the  Ea«t.     Ann, 

^,  Napifolia,     Candia  ajid  Barbary.     AnfL 
87-  Ueierophylla,     Spaia»     Ann, 

88.  Aspera,    Montpef.  Tuscany,  Portugal    Ann. 

89.  Benedkia,     Chio,  Lcmnos,  Spain.     Ann, 

90.  Apuia,     Italy  and  Barbary,     Ann* 

91.  triaphortj,     Portugal.     Anm 
9^.  Lgujitiaca,     Egypt.     Ann* 

93.  Calchrapa,  England,  Switzerland,  Sec.  i^rtw. 
9*.  Calcitra^idejt,     Montpellier  and  FaletUue, 

95.  Nkceettm,     At  Nice.     Biew. 

96.  Fmcata,     Barbary  near  Mascar. 

97.  Mifbrida,     at  Turin.     Bien, 

98.  Squarrosa,     In  the  East. 

99.  Parvifiora,     In  the  Eajt  and  Barbary, 
100.  Cmruleseens.    Spain.       \Ql,  Jacoha^alia, 
102.  Reflfjta.     Iberia  and  Armenia. 

103w  Ornata*     Spain, 
1(H.  Srtfnffioides,     In  the  East.     Perefk 
J 05.  Ccntuaroides,    Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and 
the  Ea£t.     Per«f, 

106.  CofUfia*     Italy,  Spain,  Montpellier,  and  Car- 
niola.     Pcren, 

107.  Rupe^trU,     Italy.     Pefm* 

108.  Pubejtcens.     Per.         109.  Sordida. 

110,  Asaujiii,     Barbary,     Peren^ 

111,  Veruium,     In  the  East*     j^nn. 
1  i^,  Salmaniica,     Europe  and  Barbary. 

113.  Aurea*    South  of  Europe.     Perr?*. 

114,  Ckhoracca.     Mountaiii»  of  Italy, 

115.  Muricata.     Spain.     Ann, 

116,  Pertgrina,     South  of  Europe.     Bkti, 
217.  Radmta,    At  Tanna. 
118*'  Vrocod^lium,     Syria.     Attn , 
119-  Pujnidu     Egypt.     Perm, 
IW.  Tinptuna,     Barbary,     Perefi. 

121.  Gaiactiiei,     Europe  and  Barbary, 

122.  PusiUa,     Egypt.     Ajin.     (ThtnlL) 

125,  Rivul/iris,     Portugal*     (Brotero,'^ 
124.  Procumbens,     Piedmont.     {BaUm.) 
125-  Pratenm,     Europe- 

126.  Decipiens,    Europe,   Per, 
15f7,  Mainloia,     France* 
,128.  tnt^bncea,     France, 
129.  Atrotanifolia,     Spaict. 
ISa  Arachmidea.     Itdy.    (Vi'viani,  P/.  Ifml  Fr.) 

mbens,  Frmcc.  (Dubois,  PA t^'Orfcawi,) 


Per. 


Ann* 


Ann, 


*  Lam.  Enc,  i.  669. 


•  132.  Brnctcaltu 
•133.  Prafifera. 


poly- 


Italy.     (£e/^/0^)  Cla^i  XIX- 

Egypt.    yln«.    rWilld.Fi,i?e7-.)  ^y^^S*-"^^'** 

IS-k  L^rata.     Monte  Video.     (Contmers.)  '     '^    '-'' 

•  135,  ^)tfacantha.     Near  Paris.     (Dccand,) 

•  136.  Diffusa,     [n  the  Ea^t.     (Lamarck.) 

•  138.  Pi/^/^er^.   J  P*^^s<>^"'  ^/^o;^^,  11.  p.  487, 
1547.  ZoCGEA,     Htxcpi,'  Betosum.     Papp,  setaccuf. 

Cor,  radii  liguhtac.     OiL  inn  brie. 

1.  Leptaurea,     In  the  East.     Ann.  * 

154k  MtrssiNiA.  Recept.  villosum,  Papp,  pilosus. 
Cor.  radii  ligulatae.   CaL  l-phyll,  cylindraceuR  dent. 

1.  Linearis.  Cape.  Ann.      4.  Irwiga.  Cape.  Ann, 

2.  Unj/fora,  Cape.  Jrtw.      5.  Oiltonna,  Cape.  Pt*/'. 
3-  Speciosa,  Cape.  Per.       6.  Pinnala,  Cape,  yf/iu. 

151^3.  DioKLTA.  Reccpi,  setosum.  Pa/jp.  paleaceua 
polypbyll.     CaL  dup.  ext.  aubtriphylL  int. 

1.  Camosa,  Cape,   *yAr.  2.  Spinosa.  Cape.  5An 
1536.    RtiDBECitiA.      Recepi,    palcaceum,    conic  um. 

Papp,  margine  4'dent.  Cat,  2-pUci  ordine  tqua* 
marum. 

1.  Ladniaia*    Per,  6.  Snnthulnta. 

2.  DigiUita,     Per,  7*  AmpUxiJolia,  An* 

3.  Triloba*     Bien*  8.  Purpurm,     Perm, 

4.  Hitia,     Bien,  9.  Angmlifolia,    Per, 

5.  Fnlgida,     Perefi,  ^  10.  PinnaU,    (Mkh,) 

•  11.  i4*/j*Ta*     North  Attterica.     P<;r,     (Caiflrr.) 

•  12.  Nudkauds*    Monte  Video.    (Herb*  of  Jum.) 
Sp.  1 — 10  from  North  Amenca. 

1510.  LAi^EiKOUSiA.  R^^jJt,  nudum  papiUoso-Bca- 
bruns,  Papp^  Of  niBi  margo  tenuii,  Coroliw  di«« 
coideae. 

1.  Cal^cina,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 
1546.  BuftrKKEVA*     Recept,  paleaceum*     Stm,  pi- 
Io«a,    Papp,  paleaceufl.     Cai,  imbric.    Coroihz  ra* 
dii  hcrmaphroditac,  staminibus  caatratii. 

12.  Hquarrosu^    Shruh* 


IS.  fisiosa 
14-,  Cilianji, 

15.  Hispida, 

16.  Vnijiora 


Shrub, 
Shruh, 

iSkrub, 
ShmL 
fdcs* 

<  <i.      P<!f. 

i'^natotdes,  Shr, 
Pun  gens.  Shrub. 
Cruaaia.  Shrub, 
Dccurrenjf.   Shrub, 


I,  Incana.    Peren, 
2*  Obovtda.     Shrub. 

3.  LAJLUceolaia,   Shr* 

4.  Cuiu^ata,     Shrub. 

5.  Spinomsima,  Per* 

6.  Palinala,    Shrub, 

7.  Grandijiora.   Shr, 

8.  Sukaia,     Shrub, 

9.  Biictdea,     Shrub. 

10.  P^ctinaia.  Shrub. 

11.  Pallia.     Shrub* 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1535.    TiTHONU.      Recept*    paleaceum    conveium. 

Papp*  paleaceui  5-phyll,    CaL  poIyphylL  cylindri- 

cui.     Cor,  ridii  3*aentat£. 

1.  Tageti flora.     Vera  Cruz,     Ann* 
1534.  Galahdia.    Recept,  paleaceum  hemisphxiium. 

Papp*  p aleace  u  s  pol  yphy  11.    Col,  1 01b  ri c »  poly  p  h y  11* 

plaiius.     Cor,  radii  3-partita;. 

1 ,  Bicoior,     From  Carolina  to  Florida,     Ann, 

2.  Fimbriala.     From  Carolina  to  Florida, 
1538.  Coreopsis.    Recqat,  paleaceum.     Sem*  cam- 

preaaa   emarginata.     Pap}},   bicomij.     CaL   dup. 
utcrque  polyphyll. 

1.  FerulmfoliQ,     Mexico, 

2.  VtTikiU4Ua.     Virginia. 

3.  Tenuijolia.     Carolina. 

4.  Coronata.     We»t-lndie«. 

5.  Tfichuspenna,     Upper  Cai^Una, 

6.  Ansiaia,     The  lllinoii. 

7.  Miiiu     Marshes  of  Carolina. 

8.  Chr^saniha.    Weal  Indies 


Peren. 

Peren, 

Peren* 

Ann, 


ao8 


BOTANY. 


«UmXIX.         9.Aurta.    North  America*    Perm. 
8yii|cti«ua.        10.  Tiipierh.    Mts.  of  Virgin,  and  Carol    Per. 

1 1 .  Senifblia.    HiUi  of  Carolina.    Peren. 

13.  Atbei.    Island  of  Santa  Cruz.    Pom. 

13.  FcHitla.    Mciico.  ^Ann. 

14.  Rejjians.  W.  Ind.    15.  HderopkyUa.  Mexico. 

16.  Baccata.    Surioam. 

17.  Aurkulaia.   Mtt.  of  Virgin,  and  CaroL  Per. 

18.  Lanceolaia.    Carolina.    Biem. 

19.  Crasiifhiia.    Carolina.     Perem. 
90.  Latifolia.    Catulina.     Peren. 
21.  AvguatifoUa.    Carolina  and  Florida.    Perem. 
».  Alnta,   Mexico.  Ptr.    28.  (haia.  Do.   P^r. 
24'.  Allemi/olia.     Virginia  and  Canada.    Peren. 
25.  Proeera.     North  America.     Pfrwi. 

•26.  Leueorkixa.  Cochinchina.  Per.l  j 
•Q7,Biiemaia.    Cochinchina.  ^  I^ranh 

•^iH.GiafMta.    <:arulina.     {Mick.) 
15S7.  CoBMiBA.    Reeept.  paleaceum.     Sem.  tetrago« 

na.     Papp.  2  seu  4-ari8tatua,     CaL  dup.  utcrqne 

l>phy)l.  8-part. 

1.  Sulokurea.    Mexico.    Aim. 

2.  Btpmnata.  Do.  Per*    8.  Pmrt^hra.  Do.  An. 
15SS.  Hbjjanthus.     Reeepi.   paleaceum  planum. 

Popp.  2-ph7D.     Co/,  imbne.  aubaquarrotut. 

1.  Annmu.     Peru  and  Mexico.    Ann. 

2.  Indieui.    Egypt,    if  mi. 
8.  T»A(|^>rMwr.    Mexico.     Ann. 

4.  Qifiiifiienid&itef.     Mexico.     Skmb. 

5.  DenUdns.  Do.    6.  MtMJhme.  Virgin.  Ar. 

7.  7ti6erofM#.     Brazil.    Pnneii. 

8.  Pa^rjeefii.    North  America.    Ken. 

9.  Mollis.    North  America.    Perm. 

10.  TracheUfMne.    North  America.    Peren. 

11.  Decapemuf.    Canada.    Pptm. 

12.  Frtmdosue.    Canada.     Peimi. 
18.  Sintmoius.    Canada.    Peren. 

14.  Prastraius.    North  America.     Perm. 

15.  Giganiens.    Virginta  and  Canada.    Peren* 

16.  Akiutmns.    Pennsyl^aiiia.    Perem. 

17.  Exeelsne.    Mexico.     Peren. 

18.  Linearis,     Mexico.     Skrub. 

19.  AngnsHfolhu,  From  Virginia  to  Florida.  Per. 

20.  Diearkaius.    North  America.     Peren. 

21.  Airturubene.    Virginia  and  Carolina.     Bien. 
*  22.  Sormenioeus.  Cayenne.  (Rich.  Act. See.  Par.) 
^9!i.  Ineamms.     Peru.     (jEfmr.  of  Juat.) 
"*24.  Cochinchimeneis.      Cochinchina   and    China. 

{Loureiro.) 
*Q5.  Latifionu.    North  America.    Per.    (Z.aifi.) 
1589.  OsviTES.     Reeept.  paleaceum.     Po^.  obso- 
letus.     Cor.  radii  ligulatv.    Col.  imbric.  scarioaua. 
1.  BelUdi'astrum.  2.  Dentata. 

3.  Campkorina.  4.  Asteriscoidee. 
An  ihnilH>y,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3542.  ScLBRocARPUS.     Becepi.  paleaceum.     Papp. 

0.     CaL  dup.  uteraue  3  phyll. 
I.  Africanns.     Guinea.     Ann. 
1541.  FALLAflfA,  or  Encelia.    Reeept.  paleaceum. 

Papp.  0.     Sem.  Terticalia  plana  margioato-ciliaU. 

Cs/.  imbric. 

1.  HaHmtfoiia.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

2.  Grandma.    Mexico.     Skrmk 

Nbcessaria. 

i550L  MiLLEBf  A.     Recepi.. nudum.    Papp.  ft  .  Col. . 
3  vilv.    RwMne  coraike  dimidiat«. 


1.  Qmu^uejlara.    Panama,  Vera  Gmci  IfSnico. 
Ann. 

2.  Bijlora.    Campechy.     Awd. 
8.  Cantraiferba.    Peru.     Ann. 

4.  Augtuitfolia.    New  Spain.    Amt. 
1551.  Baltimora.     Reeept.  paleaceum.-  Aw-  Oi 
Co/,  cylindricua  polyphyll.    Raiiimi  ear.  sSaru. 
1.  /Cecto.    Maryfand  and  at  BakiDwre.    Ann. 
1568.  Othovna.    I2raeitf.  nudum.    Pafop.  avboul- 
lua.     Col.  l.]>hylL  multifidua,  aobcylindricoa. 

1.  CapUiaris.    Arm.  9.  Ta^cfer.    Ann. 

2.  Trifureata.    Skr.         10.  PmUnmin.    SknA. 
S.Tnfiiia.    Shrub.  11.  Aiknmneiet.  ' 

4.  Muitijida.  12.  AbwImuJMa.  Skr. 

5.  Cf^o.  18.  A^iMa.    An 

6.  Pinuati/ida.  14.  Retrofifwdn.  Skr. 

7.  Jfttiuto.    ^//rtfi.         15.  CbfOTMN/Uik  Sk 

8.  Pww/a.     Perm.  *^     ' 
le.  Cheinyolia.    Africa.    iSAraci. 
n.CroidJMa.    Africa.    $Af«ft. 

18.  iStditfa.  87.  LalerMfik.  An 

19.  I>»t^tc<ifate.   iSAr.       28./HMM8. 

20.  Qjnnqucdentata.  Sh.    2a  FmaMM.    Air. 
^1.  Heterophil  Per.      30.  Erieoidee.  Skr. 
22.  Lingua.    Peren.         81.  iMg^Ub.    Ami« 
28.  Fiheamtis.    Per.         88.  7mMMnM.  'Skr. 
^.Bulbosa.    Per.  SS.  Fruteaeeus.    Skr. 

25.  Parviflora.    Shr.       84.  Arioreeeene.  Mr< 

26.  Amplextcamlis.  Shr.     S5.  CaoaUoides.  Or. 
All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1565.  PsiADiA.  Reeept.  nudum.  Pma.  pBoaoi  »• 
ailia.    CaL  imbric.  uvatua.    Cor.  nai  aUweinatfk 

1.  GArfffiofa.    Mauritiua.    Skntk. 
Given  under  the  order  Svpbrflua  hf  Beneoo. 

1558.  Unzia.  .  RecepL  nudum  pbaim.  Pm.  0^ 
CB/.5.phyU.  ^ 

1.  Omphorata.    Sandy  placet  in  BeinamL 

2.  Hkteuta.    Cayenne,    ilim. 

1564.  HiPPiA*  /200ep^.  nudum.  -AnK.  OL  ftar 
LatiMimia  manrinibua,  nuda.  CaJL  hflmii^KHcai 
aubirabric.    Cor.  twin  10,  obaolets  safatqMs. 

1.  Fruieseene.    Cape  of  Good  Hofe.    Sksek 

2.  MtHuta.    South  America.  ■ 

8.  Stoionifera.    Portusal.    Amu 
4.  Integrifoiia.     East  indies.  i<Mi. 
1562.  OsTEOSPERifuii.    Reeept.  Mdom.    P^f*^ 
Col.  polyphyll.    Sem.  globosa,  eoftoratat  oaaci. 

1.  Spsnomm.    Skr.         18^  Hirwedum. 

2.  Spinescens.    Shr.         14.  Bidene. 
S.Pistferum.   Shr.  15.  CUimtum.    SkA 

4.  Mfmiliferum.   Shr.      16.  Junceum, 

5.  Ilicijoimm.    Shr.        17.  CbryM&mai.  <Sir* 

6.  Higtdum.    Shrub.       18.  Seakrum. 

7.  Ceeruleum.   Shrub.      19.  /nomiMi. 

8.  Bipinnatum.  20.  TfigiMfniai.  Af* 

9.  Arctotoidee.  21.  Tere^/UMR.  Afi 

10.  PerfoUatum.  22.  /aiftramlm.  Sir. 

11.  A7vetifli.  28.  A>i|siaMttii 'S^' 

12.  Herbaceum. 

All  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1559.  Calendula.  /Zecqi^.  nudum.  Pkiyifp.0.'C^' 
polyphyll.  cqualis.    Sem.  disci  mcmbvanaoear 

1.  Arvensis.  Europe.  Ansu 
2.Steliaia.  Barbary.  Ann. 
8.  Sancia.     Palestine.     Ann. 

4.  Officinalie.    Europe.     Ann. 

5.  &ffrutieosa.    Tonia.     Shrub. 
e.Ineana.    Morocco  and  PortngaL    Aa* 
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7.  PlwMU.    Ann. 

8.  Hyhrida.    Axn* 

9.  AmplexieauUs» 
10.  Phaaia. 
U.Seabra. 

1&  PwmUL    New  Zealand 


Id.  Decurrens. 
I4h  NudkauUt. 
15.  2VNii€itfosa. 


jftTtlf^ 


Per. 


22.  ^KlKoso.    iSAr. 

23.  Arboreuens.  Shr. 
ii4f.  Mtirioaia.  Skmb. 
25.  Owieffto.    £Anf6. 


{PersooH,) 


IS.  GrmmmfoUa, 

19.  TnigM.    SAmi. 

2a  Op^^oUa.  Skr. 

21.  Glabraia.    Shrub. 
*t^.  Egyptieca.     Egypt 

*27.  QymiUkemifoUa.  (Ventenat.Afa/Watf,p.56.) 
Sp.  7-—^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
MiO.  Ahctotis.    Recept.  villosum  aeo  paleaceuim 
Popp.  corona  S-phjUa.     CaL  imbric  squamis  api- 
ce  acariosit. 

1.  Caknddacea.   An.      81.  Glabraia. 

2.  Hypoehondriaca.  An.  32.  Paradosa, 
S.  AcauUs.     Peren.         33.  PaUacea. 


4.  3Vf0o&yr.     P^ren. 

5.  UmhUaia.    Peren. 

6.  i^peeaofa.    Pcren. 

7.  (UaHcopkfUa.  Per. 
ft.  P/bffli^fnea.    Per. 

9tL  iSfVMMtt*     M:€r€H. 

10.  Rotea.    Shrub. 
Ih.  I}temabetis.    Per. 
12.  AmgasHfoUa.   Shr. 
19.  Flacdaa.    Ann. 
Vie.  Virgaia.    Ann. 
Itf.  jH»iwic&tfa.     Shn 

16.  Deeurrens.  Shrubs 

17.  RepiofiS.    Peren. 
M.'AuriGuiata.     Shr. 
19.  Fattnoia.    Ann. 
20l  Smnulosa.    Ann. 
21.  Maculaia.    Shrub. 
9S.  Graadiflora.    Shr. 
'%^ABpera.     Shrub. 
ULLgraia.    Shrub. 
M^Eiatmr.    Shnib. 
M.Arb&re9cen$.    Shr. 
9J.  RevohUa.    Ann. 
2B  Cuprea,    Shrub. 
29l  S^uarraea.    Shr. 
Ml  Ctneraritt.   Peren. 


Shrub. 

Shrub. 
Shrub. 
Shrub. 


8^.  Dentata. 

35.  Pilifera. 

36.  Scarioia.  Shrub. 
SI.  Criihmoidet.  Shr. 
38.  Anihemoides.  Ann, 
99:  Feuticuiacea.  Ann. 

40.  Serraia.    Peren. 

41.  TenmJbUa. 
4f2jAU€aMthenudde$.A.. 

43.  Linearis. 

44.  PinmUifida. 

45.  Glandulasa. 
4S.Grandie. 

47.  Elougaia. 

48.  Diffusa. 

49.  6^a^a.  iSAmfe 

50.  Indsa. 

51.  Muricaia^ 

52.  PeHiUaia. 
5S.Farmo9a. 
64}.PeciinaUk    Shrub. 
55.  Eiegans.   Shrub. 
S6.TryS^, 

57.  Nodosa.   Shrub. 

58.  NudtoaMlis. 

59.  OrMW,    /SAtm^.  . 

60.  Serieea. 


ftnoou  includes  under  thia  genus  only  Sp.  1—42. 
He  thinks  that  the  other  six  species  are  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct.  .  All  from  tl^  Ci4>e.  . 
1566.  ERiocEPHALua.    jReci^p/.  subviUoaum.   Papp. . 
a  CaL  lOphyll.  xqualis.    EadH  floscuH  5. 
1.  A/ricanue.  Cape.  Per.    3.  Racemasus.  Do.  5Ar» 
8.(3fa6fr,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
U68.  ivA.    AeoQ^  pilusum.  Sem.  nuda  obtusa.  CsiL 
S^yll.     Cor  radii5.   %/t  2  longi. 
••  1.  Ammua.     South  America.  .  Ann^ . 
-  .  8»Cifio/a.     North  America.    Ann.. 
.  S.  inUfricaia.    Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub. 
■^FruUscens.    North  America  and  Peru.  Shr. 
.  FiLAOOtor  Ekax  of  Pbrsoou.  ,  Aeorp^.  palea- 
P^p.  0.     CaL  imbric.    f^Moifi  fern,  in- 
ter  pmuna^i  calycis  locati.  . 

1.  rygmssa.    S.of  Europe  and  the<  East.   Ann. 
raaooo  ranks  under  thia  genua  Sp.  109  ind  1 14  of 

GlVaPBAUUM. 

I5».  MKHOPua.  Rtoni.  pafeaceum.  Am.  a 
OLcaljrciiteur.  J2ncfa»cor.a  Ji^  teinet 
aafoamia  calycttia  niTobti 


•6. 
•7. 
•8. 
♦9. 


Richard 
Pteru 

nopstSf  y. 
ii.  p.  490. 


m 
>soon'8 


1.  SujAuu.  Portajonl,  Italf,  |l«d  the JBntt  Ann.  Oass  XiXi 

2.  Erectus.    The  £aat,  Fnmceand  Spun.  Ann.  Syngcneoa. 
Given  under  the  order  SuPBBFLUAy  by  Persoon. 

1553.  WxDELiA.  Reoept.  paleaceum.  Paipp.  4-ieu 
lO-dcnt.     CaL  simpl.  4-vel  5-phylL 

1.  Fruiescens.  AntilleayGuaduoupe»Aatig.  S/ir. 

2.  Perfoiiata.    Mexico.    Ann. 
^  S^  Parmflora.    Gnadaloupe.   Skr.^ 

*  4»  Cafycina.    Guadaloupe.    Skr^ 

*  5.  Cruciana.  IsLof  Sta.Cniz.  Shr. 
Calendulacea.    N.  Spain.    Shr. 
Serrata.  St  Domingo.     Shrub. 
Crenaia.    Guadaloupe. 
Mollis.     South  America.. 

10.  Africana.    Equinoctial  Africa.  (J7eaiitKMff.)\ 

*  11.  Senghalensis,     BengaL-  Peren^. 

*  12.  Gracilis.    St  Domingo. 
Sec  the  new  genus  Alcina» 

1549.  AciCARPHA.  Recept.  paleaceum».paleis  cum. 
leminibus  post  florescentiam  connatta.  Papp.  Or- 
Sem.  nuda.     Cor.  onuies  tubulosae.     CaL  5*part« 

1.  Trihuloides.    Buenos  Ayres. 
*i.Lanata.    New  Spain.    (^Lagflsca.) 

1554.  PoLYMNiA.  Recepl.  paleaceum.  P^awp.  0.  Call 
dupb  ext*  4  aeu  5-phyll.  mt«10-phyl].  folioUs  con* 
cavi^    V 

1.  Canadensis4    Canada  and  Pennsylvania.   Per. 

2.  Uvedalia.  Virginia,  Carol,  and  Mexico.  Per, 

3.  Abyssinica.    Abyssinia.    Bien.  • 
1557.  Melampodium.   Recept^  raleaceum,  conicui^ 

Papp.  1-phyll.  vulfiformis.     CaL  5-phyll. 

1.  Americanum.    Vera  .Cruz. 

2.  Humik.    Jamaica,  St  Domingo.    Ann* 

3.  Austrate.    Cumana.    Peren^. 
1567.  Parthsmium.    Recegt.  paleaceum,  phnnmi 


Sem.  obovata  subnuda.    CaL  5-phTlL 

Jamaica,  Idartinique, 


and 


1.  Hysterophorus. 
Mexico.    Ann. 
Jk  Jtniegrffidium.    Virginia  and  Carolina.    Per^ 
1561 .  Abptotusca.  i2ec«p^.  &Toso-pakaceum*  i'af /^ 
0.  •  CaL  imbric. 

1.  Repens...  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Peren. 
1555.TRixn.    iMq^C.  paleaceum.    Pafp.O.    Sem^ 
apice  villosa.   Cor.  radii  3*fid.   Cal.  imbric. 

1.  ThtareUnihinacea.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

2.  Asptara.     West  Indies  and  Guiana.     Shrub.  * 

3.  Erosa.  ■   Dominica,  St  Christophers.    Shr. 
*  4?  Pedu$iculosa.     Cayenne.    (  Richard. ) 

1552.  SiLPHiUM.     Recept.  paleaceunu    P^^pp*  mart- 
■ginato*bicomid.     CaL-  squarrosus. 


8.  InitMri/bliummt 

9.  TrifoiuUum. 

10.  Tcinulum. 

11.  Atropurpureum^i 


1.  Laciniatum. 

2.  Compositum. 

3.  Therebinihinaceum, 
4t.  Perfolialum.  ' 

5.  Connatuwu 

6.  Asteriscus.' 
All  perennial,  and  from  North  America. 

1556.  Chrysooovum.  Recept.  paleaceum.   Papp.  1*  < 
phyll.  3-dent.     CoA  5-phyU.     Sem.  calycula  4*^ 
phyllo  involuta.  . 

1..  Vir^nianum.    Virginia  and  Camlina.  . 

Sroesoata. 

1584.  Tstranthiis.    CWL  1-phyU.  obEqmia.    Cak 
com.  5-phyii.  4-florua^    Sem.  margine  dliato  .cai]f* 
ciacorouau.    Aflcni.  audnok 
\.  UttwraUe.   Hitpaoiola.  .ifpu  . 

1581.  RoLAMOBA..  Jmcirfi.&aGiculati  in  capitidom 


EJ 


-rrr.::!.      Ji ». 


^  ^    Tz:-:-!..^  *:  ^^r^-^j.     &- 


.  1. .  ■ ....« 


Citl  i  i^i-rL'  Tmlnpait.  mcI<i5or. 
R^.ssi.  paleacsam.    Sfliv.  calyce 

Id*  iescbua  «rucesi  penutendbaj 


..  E*u^tamitixr'uia.     Sosftfr  partj  or  Chili, 
^  j0n,iirmjttui.     Bueacs  Aym^     Pern. 
F^^.  >r:^s^cr  ?ai?Bzrv.    Cxi  1-dorus. 


BOTANY. 

1  iun:*.         poIjphjU.    C&r.  tubulosc  tihifomlei.     S^ftpi  on-  CS 
durr..     Sfiit.  calyculo  adnato  tecta.  ^ 

1.  Corj^mhout.     Italy,  Lemnos,  TLrace.      P^,  * 
r*.      1579.   EcuiNOPS.      C://wc.   1-flor.     Cor.    tubulosary 
*:iiru.  benr.aph.     Rccei.i.  setosum.     Papp^  obsolcrtus. 

1,  Sfhtprorep/:aIus,  Iialv,  Austria,  Germ.   Prr, 

2.  S;ino6us,     Barbarvi  t^'pts  Candia.    Pfrm. 
.3.  /^i.Vo.  Siber.  France,  ftaly,  Caraiola.    Per. 

4.  »Slrigoau,     Spain.     ^»n. 

5.  Lanuginonu.   Greece  and  in  the  East.     Shr. 

6.  Vir^atvs.     South  of  Europe. 
•  7.  Horridus,     Persia.     Per,     [Persoon.) 

1571.  Elephantopus*    Cafj^culus  ^Aor,    Corolbilm 
Lgulatx,  hennapb.  i?m^.  nudum.  Pajp.  sctacent. 

1.  Scaler.     East  Indies.      Peren, 

2.  Carolinianus,    Carol.  Florida^  Jamaica.  Prr. 

3.  TcmeHiMus.     West  Indies. 

4.  ymdi/forus,     St  Domingo.     Shrubs 

5.  Spicaius,    Jamaica,  Hispaniola.     Shrubs 
Per,             6.  Angvsii/blius.     Jamaica.     Shrui. 

1578.  Nassal'via.    Flores  fasciculati  in  capitulum 


lbS2«afii.     Ricept.  aodom.     Ptipp. 


II.Dutfftrio.    Shnb. 
12.  FjscicMlaU.  Skr. 
15.  P/nCM.    ^/«& 
14^  Pwns..    5An<& 
IS  Irr^a,  Skfub. 

17.  Pa^urrtKoiJes,  ^Shr. 
ISw  /Z^iaocrro^if.  ^SAr. 
19l  C^niM.     .Sirv^. 
dX  .Vrrra.    Shntd, 


-Ti/.  ricuia 

""   if  ni.-mtMMuun.  -Sir. 
^.  i '  .itfT^aL.     Ar%6^ 

*  il.  .iMPotx-uriaides,     Airicx     SkntL 

*  i^  L^io/iiiai.     Africa.     Skrmb. 

All  tivm  :ae  Cape,  tf\c«pc  Sp.  17  from  Mauri* 
C!U»  ju«i  BourboB. 
(^5^  OavsKA.    CWW*«  mulciflori     Car.  tubulo«e» 
hvrwa^'h.  ct  uca  alc;rrav«  teminea  ligulata.    ReKpt, 
\\»k^c\cw.     PvfiK  poleti  pluribus. 

I.  r-vfci/r'ti-  '  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     SkrmL 
:     l.n-ii.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Skrub. 
S  M.'-w.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shmb. 
.  V>v\  k>MorKRA.  or  Cahwpatvm  of  Penoon.    Cd. 
I  Hor    jvNpMU.     (W.  ».vw,  6  aeu  8-flor,  imbnc 


Co-         squamis  interjectis.  Ca/.  4-5-flor.  dup.  int.5-phylL 


est.  3-phyIL    Cor,  tubulosx  subbilabiatz.    P^pp» 
4-5-<elu3  caducus.     Recepi,  nudum. 

1.  SuaveoleHs.    Straits  of  Magelhn.     Peren, 

1572.  Jl'xgia.  /?nT/i^.  paleaceum.  CaL  3  seu  4-&>r. 
Ca!yculm9  oolyphyll.  multiflor.  FlatcuU  tubulo- 
si,  24ab.  lab.  cxt*  ligulatOy  inL  2-part«  Papp. 
plumosas. 

1.  Fermginea,     South  America.     Shrub* 

1585.  Guy  DELIA.  Ca/^.  0.  foveas  receptacolt  5- 
florz.  CorolL  tubuloaz  masculas  et  hcnnaph.  Re- 
cepi. paleaceum.     Papp,  0. 

1.  Toume/ortii.   Armenia,  Syria,  Aleppo.  Per. 

1577.  SpHfRAXTHUS.  CaL  8-flori.  Coroli.  tubulo- 
sac  bermaph.  et  obsolete  fen.  Recept.  squamo* 
sum.     Papp,  0. 

1.  Iftdieus,    East  Indies.    Peren* 

2.  Microcephalus,     Java. 

3.  Hirhts.  4.  Africanus.    Cape,    ilaa* 
5.  Ckinensis.     East  Indues. 

*  6.  CockincUnentis.    China,  Cochincb.  (£4wr.) 

1574.  Craspedia.    Calyculus,  0.  CoA   com.  imbric. 

Floiculorum  fasciculi  aliquot  depressi,  omnes  her- 

maphroditi  tubulosi.      Papp.  plumosus.     Rexpt* 

paleaceum. 

1.  Vniflora*    New  Zealand. 


NEW  GENERA. 


.L^l  AL1S. 


I  TaoxiMON.    i\iL  oMon^u*,  conicus,  simplex,  vel 
sqvumt*  iMjrqu^libu*  iirbricaius.     R^crvi.  nudum, 
i^M.ulu uUlu:ii.      r.;ri**  sejiili*  pilosu«. 
TI\u  .<^*»u«  .vjaaw*  .V  S  of  Hyoseris,  and  Sp. 

I  I.  VJ  of    rK\OOlHHJO\.  . 

U.  WkumiM.  (ViA  intvroe  rcnincosus,  imbnca- 
ill*  »quamis  ItiiuKuli*,  nuricine  membranaceil 
f\:i*<*iM  sc*M\\$n  villosus,  simplex.  Sem,  4-sona, 
pauivc.Min  iiibcrxuloM.    (Pcduuc.  incrassati.) 

1    lj^^:.itc^m.    N.Africa.     {I  ent.  Malm.  bS.) 
Vhi.  i:viuu  cortam*  al*.i  Sp.  ^\  1^2  of  Sonchis 
si»  vN  ol   SiORroNKR  V,  and  Sp.  10  of  Ckepk. 

;  I L  Sol  UK\  II  \  X.  C  W.  imbricatu*  :  fnictus  ban 
^miH-xMUN  wu4ini*  apice  conniventibus.  Reccpt. 
i^Wav>rum:  paKU  bwissimis  m  lacmias  sctosas 
Iw. ;w.i«      .Wki.  ^-alva  scu  tnipvo  0. 


1.  Seiosa.    Spain.     (Lagasca.) 
TV.  MoscARiA.     CaL  G-pnyll.  xquauis.   Recepi.  pIa-Ktw( 
num,  paleaceum.      Sem.  exteriora.   pappo  brevi^"^ 
plumoso  coronata,  centralia  nuda. 

1.  Pinnatifida.    Chili.     (FL  Per.  Sjst.  186.) 

V.  Plazia.  CaL  imbricatus.  Cor.  subradiata.  Atiih. 
cur>-ata.  Recepi.  nudum,  planum.  Pappus  pilo- 
sus.     Sem.  linearia,  angulata. 

1.  Conferla.     Peru.     [FL  Per.  Syst.  187.) 

VI.  Bacazia.  CaL  imbricatus,  scariosus.  CoroBn!. 
unica  in  disco  tubulosa  amplissima,  reliquae  4-deD- 
tatz,  seta  revoluta  ori  tubo  inserta.  Recepi.  pilo- 
sum.     Pappus  plumosus. 

1.  Spinosa.     Peru.     (FL  Per.  Syst.  288.) 

VII.  Berardia.    CaL  imbricatus  squamis  linearibus 
«    inennibus.    Recepi.  subfavosumi  nudum.    Pof^^ 

pilosus  ut  plurimum  spiraliter  contortus,  permteos. 
1.  Subacaulis.  {Onopordium  roiundif.  of  Willd.) 


B  b  T  A  N 


in 


mamillatum,  glabrum*      Papfttt^  plumoaus.     6'tm, 
t  latere  pedicdlata.   {Labiif.  >V.  HoiLSiC.  Vu  p.  35.) 
K  Augu^tifulia*     Va«  L<Muiwen'a  Land. 
IX*  MEtANANTHERA.     CW,  imbric,  squsmis  ovatis, 

rimbricatis,  appressis,  euba*tjua.1ibu8»  llectftt^  p^lea- 
)f  e^um  :  paleis  niembraaacGts,  carinatis,  flo^culos  in- 
feme  amplexantibus.  6Vtw.  turbinata,  6ub-4-gona* 
P«y»p««  aristis  inermibua  4-5»  inxqualib.  (Vagiaula 
anth^v^r.  inclasa  nigricans.)  (3/lcA.) 
1,  Hastate,  Carolina^  Jamaica,  >  Mkh.  \u 
2.  DeUoidea.  Warmptt.  of  America,  J  p,  107- 
X*  Laoasca.  CaL  simplici  serie  aquamis  foliaceie. 
Recepi*  exasperatum.  Sem,  (villosa)i  aristis  4  per* 
iilteotibui,     (Cav\  Ann,  Sc,  Nat,) 

I,  Mollis,  Havannib,  S.  America.     Ann. 
XI.  jAUMEAf  or  Klein ia  of  Juss.   CaL  subrotundus, 

EL*  imbric*  itquamis  subrotundis  S-plici  9erie  diBpoaitie. 
^  Reccpt,  nudum.  Paj/p,  breris,  plamoauf, 
1.  Linearis,  R.  La  Plata.  S/ir.  (Ju^s.Ann,  Mns,) 
XIL  Sfargakophorus.  CaL  lublobosus  imbricatus 
)f*  aquamitinacqualibusapiccrecurvato-patulis*  ReccpL 
^  utidum.   Sem,  coronata  cupula  subcartilaginea. 

Thia^nus  contains  Sp.  ^,  3,  and  7  of  ^thulia, 
XIIL  Trattenikia,  (Not  the  Trattinnickia  of 
Willd.)  CaL  imbric.  squamis  sublanccolaiis,  in- 
cumbentibui.  Eecept,  paleaceum.  Popp*  palcii 
qviDQue  membranaceie,  acuminatie. 
3.  Lanceolata,     Carolina.  T  Mich.  ii.  105. 

%  LatifuUn.     Carolina.  >    andcr  Per- 

3.  Angusli folia.  Near  Tenassec.  J     500NIA. 

XIV.  Cai  o>tEKiA>  or  HuMEA  of  Smitb.  Cai,  im- 
bric*i  oblongus^  coloratus:  squamae  squarioGX  con- 
oiventes*  FhtcuL  3-4-.  Stig,  firabriata.  EecepL 
nudum*    Papp,  0.     (Vent.  S/a/m,  73.) 

1,  AmarantltoideSf  or  Elcgans  of  Smith,     New 
South  Wales.     Bien. 

SUPERFLUA, 

XV.  CifU^tHRAGA.  Cor,  compofita,  uniformi*,  caJ. 
paulo  brevior,  CoroUvlm  hf  rraaph.  60  tubulosae. 
Slam,  5,  basi  cor.  inserta,  inclusa.  Anth,  lil.  Ion- 
gioresi  in  tubum  apice  5-dent.  basi  sctis  10  in- 
ttruccum  connatap*  Ovar,  ovatum,  hiraulissimum. 
S(y/.  1.     Stig.  crassum,  2-M,     Sem,  ovata,  pilis 

f-  Diimerosis  strigosa  pappo  coronata.  Papp,  plu- 
fnoaus*  longitudme  cor.,  miiUiradiatus*  EecepL  pla- 
iiuis»  viUosum.  (Jusji,  and  Humboldt,  PL  Mquin, 
p.  ISO.) 

i.  Microph^lla.    High  and  cold  mts.  of  Peru. 

XVL  TkSiiAruA.  Col.  ovatus^  imbric.  sqaamia  &ca- 
riotia  lupcrne  radian tibos.  Corvilula  hcrmapbro- 
dtta  am>a  in  cenlro,  magna,  profunde5-iida.  Ueoept, 
couicum,  villo&um.     Papp.  piloaus. 

XV  n  s.      CaL    imbric.    inverse    turbinatus^ 

•qi'  aribu*.     Cor.  radii  nuUae.    Iltxvpt.  tm^ 

dam.     Papp,  pilosus. 

1.  T6mentosm\    Cochinchina.  1  i>o«mre}, 

2.  LantA,     Cochinchina*         J  p.  607. 
XVIIL  CihfrriNrHEflA.     CaL  polyphyll  ciliatma: 

CmolL  radii  lineares,  3-dent. :  lacinia  ad  inciauram 
irnuiisimat  ^-tida,  spirali.     Anih,  disci  infenie  sctia 

r  4ffe&xi,     Pecepi.  nudum,  planum.    Papp,  pilosus. 

^  L  aiiata,  Hilla  of  Chili,  7  FL  Per.  Si^sL  ' 
'J/Serrata.    At  Conception.  J    p.  190. 


XIX.  PonotElPis.  Cnh  tcariesut  fmbrid  squamls  Cla«  XfX. 
pedicellatii*.  Ilecept,  nudum.  Papp,  pilo^us.  (Flor.  Syngcixetiu. 
radial! ligulisdifformibuf.)  (Labill.iV.  HolLiu^,57,)       ■"•   ^ 

L  Hugata^     Van  Leuu wen's  Land. 

XX.  Cenja.  CuL  fructus  turbinatus,  apice  multi- 
iidus.  Cor,  radii  plurimse»  breve£».  Mccepi*  nudum. 
JScrn,  compressa.     (Jussieu.) 

L  Ttirhinata.     {Lidicckia  iurUnata  of  Willd,) 
XXL  MtiNXOZi\.     CaL   cam  pan.   mi  brie,   squamit* 
angustisaimis  S-fidis.     Recept,  favosum  ciliatum. 


Papp,  pilosus. 

iSyW.  p.  195.) 
L  Vortftnhosa 
2.  Trmervis, 
XXH.  Meyera. 


Sem,  truncata,  striata.    {FL  Per* 


Peru.         3.  Vena^'istima, 
Peru,  4,  Lanceolata, 

CaL  communis  4«pbyll, : 


Peru. 
Pcni. 

folioL 
S-interioribufi  mi  no  rib  us-  Recepf,  parvum,  palea- 
ccum  :  pale^  2  semen  includentcs,  cariuatx.  Papp. 
0.     (Flor.  flosculosi.) 

1.  Sessilii,  South  of  Jamaica. 
XXni.  CfTRVSANTUELLUM.  CW.  cylindricus,  longi- 
tudine  fere  flosculorum  basi  aquamts  a  net  us.  Rccepl*' 
paleaceum,  paleis  plan  is.  Cor,  plurimu;,  li  nearest 
2-dent.  breves  ;  centri  pauciores  plerique  abortivi. 
Se^n,  nuda  terctiuscula,  sulcata,  intermixta.  aliis 
compreasis,  margine  integro.     (Richard,) 

1,  Procumhens,     (Ferfyesina  mutica  of  Willd.) 

XXIV.  Synedrella.  CaL  foliolua  utplurimum  2» 
JTbr.  flosculosL  Beccpt,  obsoletum,  paleaceum  : 
paleis  glumaceis*  extimis  ovatis.  Sem,  ovalio,  pla- 
Da»  marginata  ;  margine  inciso-dentato  dentibus 
summis  corniculatim  erectia^  centralia  di^simila, 
Iineari-obfonga#  immarginata,  2-3-aristata :  aristia 
longis  rigidis  divaricato-patulis,  antrorsum  sub- 
pubesccntibus,     (  Richard, ) 

1 .  Nodiflora,    (Ferbaina  nodijlara  of  Willd. ) 
Richard  observes »  that  this  genus  scarcely  differs 

from  the  JJetcrospermum  of  Cavanilles,  and  that 
Heterospennnm  ovaUjoUum  of  that  author  con* 
nects  the  two  genera. 

XXV.  ZALUZANtA.  CaL  laciniis  distinctis  subota- 
tis  zqualibuB.  Cor. 'radiata.  Recept,  conicum,  pa- 
leaceum: paleis  membranaceis  3'6d.  sem.  invo}yen- 
tibus,  sub  4-gonaf  nuda. 

L  Triloba,    {Anihemis  trildm  o£  Willd,) 
XXV L  SoBRVoi.     Cal.  magnus,  4-gonu8  4-phyll.  ; 
folioL    patentibus,    oppositia  majoribus,     Jteceiti. 
convcTtum,  paleaceum:  paleis  obo  vat  is,  d-dent.  ci- 
liatis*     Papp,  0. 

L  Sessifijhlia*    Peru. 

2.  Oltlonga,     Peru. 
XXVIL  Heliopsis.     CaL  imbric.  aquamis  o?atU 

lineal! ».     Cor.  radii  lineares,  magnae.     Recepi,  pa- 
Jeaceu^it  comcumy  pakis  lanccolatis.    San,  4-gona. 
Papp,  0. 
U  Lam,  {Buphthalmum  helianthaides  of  Willd.) 

Frustanea^ 

XXVIII.  Galactites,  CaL  imbric,  tquimis  sub- 
squarrosis  spinosis.  Recept,  favosum,  Papp.  plu- 
mosui  deciduus, 

1 «  Tomentosa*  (  Ceniaurca  galaciites  of  WiUd, ) 

NecEssARrA. 

XXIX.  Flaveria,  Ctd,  communis  imbric,  squamit 
iniequalibus  parliali$  2-5-phylh  S2-5-florus.  Radius 
1  aui  0*  ligulaltjs,  integerri^nus.     Papp,  0.     /tf* 


Pet,  Sysi,  p.  197. 
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Clut  XIX.     cni,  nudum.  8em.  obovtU  striata.  fJuw.  Gen^Pl.) 
Syngtaaim.     TTiis  genus  contains  So.  3  and  4  of  Millkbia. 

XXX.  IDysooium.  Cat.  5*part.  Fiotc.  radii  plures, 
ligula  brevisuma ;  disci  numerosiores.  Ovar,  dif- 
form.  Sem*  difformiay  infra  punctum  adnezionis 
gibba,  apice  oblique  tnincataf  nuda..   (Richard,} 

I.  Divaricahtm.    At  St  Martha  in  S.  America. 

XXXI.  Algina*  CoL  nmplexy  5  phylL  patens : 
folioL  OTatii.  BectpL  minimum,  pakaceum  x  paleis 
oratis,  concavis.  Pa/ip.  0.  Sm,  in  orbiculum 
expansay  corticata,  apice  tuberculis  4  minimis  et 
qumte  perforata*     (Cav.  Ic*  i.  p.  II.) 

l.PerfMaia.   {li^eddia peribliaia of Wm.) 

XXXII.  SoLiVA.  CaL  T-phylL :  foliolis  margini«r 
bus  imbricatis ;  tribus  exterioribus  majoribus*  jRa- 
dius  0.  RmpL  minimum,  subTillosum.  Sem»  com- 
pressa,  memorami  dncta  aculeis  2styloque  co- 
ronata. 

1.  Sessilu.  At  Conception.  Per.l  Flor.  Per. 
fi.  PedicMUa.    In  Munna.  J  Susi.  S15. 

XXXIIL  GvARDiOLA.  Cdt.  composiuramata;  disco 
8-floro»  hermaph.,  sterili  $  radio  S  seu  5-floro,  foe* 
mineoy  reroluto.  FiL  in  hermaph.  ^uinque  capil- 
lariat  aummo  tubo  inaerta.  Amih.  totidem  in  cylin- 
drum  colinatse  :  polline  viridi.  Ovar.  in  hennaph* 
linearti  abortiens.    SigL  filifermis.    Stig.  simplex* 


) 


Stam.  in  fem.  0.    Ovar.  oblonffcnnt  (     

SiyL  exsertus.    Slu^.  %  revoluta.    Sem.  in  her-  4* 

maph.  0»  in  foem.  oblongo ovato.  Papp.  0.   (Horn-  ^ 

boldt,  PL  JEqum.  d.  143.) 

1.  Mexicana,    blexico. 

XXXIV.  GYMNOflTYLBs.    CoL  polypbylL 
tiflBpIicL   Fiosc*  foeminei  apetalL   Sim,  am 
apioe  sobdentata,  stylo  persistente  ariatata^ 
subacaules,  ramt^  diffosis.  Fhr*  solitarii  i 

1.  AnihemifbUa.    Australasia. 

2.  Nashirtiifoiia,     Buenoa  Ayrca* 
S.  Pterotperma.    BraxiL 

Seoreoata* 

XXXV.  SiLoxfiRUS.  CaljfcuL  in  capitul  ovalia  affire* 
gati,  2-3-flori.  i^{MC•  bullati,  herm^phroditi.  ^jA 
obverse  clavatus.  BeotpL  commune  pOoaom  i  vg^ 
dale  paleaceum.  Papp.  5-fidns  deatatua.  (LmK) 

1.  num^liuuM.    Van  Leeu wen's  Land. 

XXXVI.  Emydea.  CaL  communia  4-phyn.  nv« 
BUS  I  foliol.  2-o^posids  minoribua:  parttalia  I- 
florust  apice  multibdo  connifente.  Cat,  tMbiAwi 
ndii  S-firn.    Beoept.  nudum.    Papp^Q. 

l.Fbictaans.   Cochinchina.  Per.    (£o«rnra) 


CLASS  XX.    GTNANDRIA. 


CIsmXX. 

<lyiiaadria. 


DiANDBlAi' 

Sbct.  I.     OrchidemiSy  and  wUk  Spitrt, 

4  1587.  Orchis.  Cor.  5-pet.  petalo  sup.  fomicato. 
LabeUum  bad  subtus  calcaratum.  Anih.  termina- 
lis  adnata. 

1.  Susaniue.  Amboyna.      8.  Radiaia.  Japan. 
3.  Cdeari*.    From  Canada  to  Carolina. 
Blephafiglotiis,     PennsyWanja, 
Crutata.    Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Bifolia,  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe* 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Ctavellata,  Carol* 

8.  Japanica,    Japan. 

9.  Foliasa.  Cape. 

10.  PlatyphyUue.  East 
Indies. 

11.  Pectinate.  Cape. 


12.  Htspidula.  Do. 
ISw  Secunda.    Do. 

14.  Viridiflora.  E.Ind. 

15.  CucuUata.  Siberia. 

16.  Omithis.  Austria. 
n.Conica.   Portugal. 


18.  Globota.     Switzerland,  Austria,  Camiola. 

19.  Pyramidalis.   England,  Switzerlandi  France. 

20.  Condensata.    Algiers. 

SI.  Coriophora.  Europe,  the  East,  and  Barbary. 
22.  Acuminata.  Algiers.  83.  Cutitalis.  Ceylon. 
84.  Mario.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

25.  Mascula.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

26.  Longicomu.    Shady  mountains  of  Algiers. 

27.  Patens.    Mount  Atlas. 

28.  Ustulata.  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 

29.  Intacta.    PortugaL 

SO.  Tephrosanthos.    France,  Italy,  Algiers. 

31.  Variegata,  Gennany,  Austria,  Switz.  France. 

32.  Longumris.    Hills  of  PortueaL 

33.  MiUtaris.    England,  Germ.  Austr.  SwitzerL 

34.  Fusca.  Bohemu,  Moraria,  Austria,  &c. 

35.  Lactea.    Mountains  of  Barbary. 

36.  Papilionacea.    Spain,  Camiola. 

37.  Ruhra.  Austria.  38.  Iberica.    Iberia. 
39«  Enti/bUa.    Damp  meadows  of  France. 


40. 
41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

50. 

51. 

58. 

53. 

54. 

65. 

56. 

57. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
•79. 
•80. 
•81. 
•82. 
♦83. 
•84. 
•85. 


Elata.    Barbary,  near  La  Calk.  Oa 

Paiuitri*.    Germany  and  Austria.  ^ 

PaUene.   France,  Austria,  Italy,  Switicilaiii  "^ 
Parci^ora.    Piedmont. 
Cordata.    Woods  of  Portugal 
Hirdna.  Engl.  Germ.  Austria,  Camida,  &c 
Lati/blia.  Engluid  and  other  parta  of  Eur. 
Cruenta.     Mountains  of  Denmark. 
Sesquipedtdii.  Portugal   49.  /jioanMla.  Eor. 
Sambvcina.    Mountains  of  Europe. 
Maculata.     England  and  other  pta.  of  Enr« 
OdoratisnnuL.   Italy,  France^  Gennany. 
Cottopsea.   En^l.  and  other  parta  of  I.anp& 
Flava.    Virginia. 

Viridis.  France,  Italy,Switz.SwedeD»Nonraf. 
Bracteata.  Pennsyl.      58.  Nigra.  Europe. 
Ofuoleia.  Do.  59.  PtueeiiwM.  Siberis. 

Spectabilie.    Virginia  and  Penns^lwda. 
Plantagifiea.    Jamaica  and^Martiniquei 
yirescens,     Pennsylvania. 
Hyperborea,     Iceland. 
Strateumatica.    Ceylon« 
HirteUa.  Woody  mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Albida.    Dennuu-k,  Germ.  Switzer.  Austiis. 
Koeni^L  Iceland.      74.  Tipaloidet.  Kaai- 
Fimbnata.  Canada.  chatka. 

Psycodcs.  Do.  Penns.  75.  Deniata.  CUns. 
Incisa.    Pennsylv.       ^6.  Atlamtiea.UtM^ 
^  77.  Mawritiamu  Mau- 

ritius. 
78.  Sqaamaea.  Bomb. 
{Mick.  u.  156.) 
(DecandL  8yn.) 


Fissa.    Pennsylv. 
Tridentata.     Do. 
Sancta.  Palestine. 
Lacera.    Carolina. 
Provincialis.    France.' 


Simia.     France.     (Lam.  Enc.  iv.  593») 
Robertiana.  At  Toulon.  (Loiselen  ACSfA) 
Ichneumonea.    Sierra  Leone.  (M%  elm) 
HumUt.  Carolina.     (JtfjcAosw.) 
Procerm.    Sierra  Leone.    (JUsoMflftJ 
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*  86.  MeMfttBOcea,    Sierra  Leone.    ^Mkkmix.) 
*87.  Quinqueseta.    Carolina.  {Mkh.  li.  p.  156.) 

All  perrenniaL 
See  the  remarks  on  the  genus  HABSNARiAy  among 
the  new  genera. 
IBB^  Habekaria.  Cor.  5-pet.  ringen^  pet.  sun. 
fomicato.  LabelL  basi  subtus  calcaratum.  Antk. 
tennindis  adnata.  Comua  2  staminiformia  recta 
ad  basin  antherae. 

1.  Macroceratitis.    Jamaica.    Per. 

2.  BrachycaraiUin.     Do.  and  Hispaniola.     Per, 
This  genus  is  given  under  Orchis  by  Persoon. 

See  the  new  genera  at  the  end  of  this  cUss. 
1588.  BoNATEA.     Cor.  5>pet.  ring.  pet.  sup.  fomi- 
cato.    LabelL  basi  subtus  calcaratum.     Siyk  ala- 
tui.     AiUh.  locnlamenta  ad  marginem  alse  styli. 
1.  Spcnoaa.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Per. 
1408.  LiMODOBU V.  •  Cor.  5-pet.  subpatens.    LabeH. 
bad  antice  in  coma  liberum  prodnctum.    Anth. 
tcrminalii. 

1.  TankervUlue.    China.    Per. 
ft.  FerafrifoUum*    East  Indies.    Per. 
-*     S.  Boreale.    LaoL  Russia,  Siber.  Amer.    Per. 

4.  Striatum.    China  and  Japan.    Per. 
6.  Virent.     East  Indies.     Per. 

6.  Carinaium.    East  Indies.    Per. 

7.  BideHtaium.    East  Indies.     Per. 

5.  Enidentiroidet.  Madras  and  Tranqnebar.  Per. 
9.  liecunmm.    East  Indies.    Per. 

10.  Trisie.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Per. 

11.  Falcatmm.    Japan.    Per. 

12.  LomgicorMU.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Per. 
IS.  Ebumemn.    Bourbon.     Per. 

14*.  Spaikuhtum.     East  Indies.     Skrui. 

15.  Orchideum.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

16.  Complanatum.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

17.  Clavatum.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

18.  Subfidatum.    East  Indies.     Peren. 
19*  PuiUUim.    East  Indies.    Peren. 

20.  Funale,    East  Indies  and  Jamaica.     Peren. 

21.  Fiiiforme.  East  Indies  and  Hispaniola.  Per. 
SSL  Fasciola.    Society  Islands.    Peren. 

S3.  Barbalnm.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Perefi. 

24.  Hians.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 

25.  F/exmonm.    West  Indies.     Peren. 

iBS.  Abortivttm.    France,  Switz.  Eng.  Italy,  and 

Germany.     Peren. 
27.  Epipogium.  Germ.  Siber.  Austr.  Switz,  Per. 

*  2a  Cristatum.     Sierra  Leone.     {AfieUus.) 
'*  29-  CvcuUatum.    (Swarlz.) 

*  SO.  Bidens.    {Do. )        •  32.  Imbrkatmn.  (  Dd.  ) 
"* 31. Emarginalum.  (Do.)  *  33.  Lnridum.   (2>o.) 

1 590.  DiSA.  Cor.  5-pet.  resupinata  subring.  Pel. 
aapremnm  in  calcarproductum,  2  lateralia  stylo  ac- 
creta.  LaMZ-ecalcaratum.  >lfiM.  terminalis  adnata. 

1.  Grandi/hra.  13.  Toria. 

2.  Comuta.  14.  Flesuoea. 

3.  Macraniha.  15.  £i^^. 

4.  Lohgkomis.  16.  Tenelia. 
.5.  Draconis.                    17.  Sagittalis. 

6.  Rufeecem.  18.  Barbata. 

7.  Ferruginea.  19.  Lacera. 
9.  Porrecta.                    20.  Maeulata. 
9*  Cfr/taitf.                       21.  ^iccviufci. 

la  Pky$odei.  28.  JSxcefaa. 

11.  Ckrgtoitaekga.  23.  FdiMa. 

12.  Bradenta.  S4.  SjMthnlakk 
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^.CylmdrioM.  ftl.TtnuifiJim. 

26.  Mdaieuca.  28.  Pa/ou. 

All  perennial,  and  from  the  Cape. 
1591.  OATYRIUM.    Got*  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  com  labello 
.  basi  coalitisf  suprcmum  foraicatum  postice  bxcalca- 
ratum.  ilff/A.  stylo  elongato  sub  stigmate  terminali 
adnata. 


Cfsss  XX. 

Oynandria' 


1.  OcK/ia/viN. 

2.  Membranaceum, 

3.  Coriifolhtm. 

4.  Erectum. 

5.  Parviflorttm. 
All  from  the  Cape. 


6.  Folioeum. 

7.  Pnmilum. 

8.  Striatum. 

9.  BicaUosum. 
10.  BracteaUm. 

Persoon  comprehends  under 


his  genus  Satyrium.  Sp.  43, 45, 36t  57 1 61 ,  62, 
65t  and  76  of  Oacms ;  and  Sp.  1---5  of  Ophrys, 
together  with  the  two  following  species : 

1.  Firide.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.    Pereu. 

2.  Albidum.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Peren^ 

Sect.  TI.     OrchidtouM^  and  without  Spurs. 

1592.  Pteryoodium.  Cor.  5-pet.  subringens,  pet. 
lateralibus  exterioribus  horiaontalibus  concafisk 
LabelL  medio  styli  inter  loculos  remotos  anthers^ 
ansertum.     Stig.  posticum. 

1.  Alatum.   Cape.    Per.      4.  Ct^gpnm.   "Do.   Per. 

2.  CatlioUcum.  Do.  Per.      5.  Invereum.   Do.  Per. 

3.  Vohcris.    Do.    Per.      6.  Atratum.    Do.   Per. 

1593.  DisPERia.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  laterahbus 
exterioribus  horizontalibus  subcalcaratis.  LdibeU, 
e  basi  styli  genitalibus  coonexum.  Anth.  yelo  spi- 
rali  tecta. 

1.  Capentis.    Cape  of  Good  Hoper    Per. 

2.  Villosa.  Do.  Per.      3.  Cucuifata.  Do.  Per. 

4.  Secunda.    Do.    Peren. 

5.  Cordata.    Mauritius.    Peren. 
^6.Aiata.     Van  Diemen's  Island.    {LabiOard.) 

1594.  CoRYCiUM.  Cor.  ring.  4-pet.  pet.  erectis,  la- 
teralibus basi  ventricosis.  LabelL  apici  styli  supra 
antheram  adnatam  insertum. 

1.  Orobanchoidee.    Cape.     Per. 

2.  Criipum.  Do.  Per.  3.  FeHitum.  Do.  Per. 
4«  Bicolorum.    Do.     Pfr. 

:t  1595.  Opiirys.  Cor.  5-pet.  subring.  pet.  paten- 
tibus.  LabelL  e  basi  styli  ccalcaratum  patens. 
Anth.  terminalis  adnata. 

1.  Monorchis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

2.  Alpina.     Mts.  of  Lapl.  and  Switz.     Per. 

a  Anthropophora.   England,  Italy,  France,  and 
Switzerland.     Per. 

4.  Anihropomorpha.     Hills  of  PbrtugaL     Per. 

5.  Lancea.     Java.     Peren. 

6.  Cmcigera.    Rome.     Peren. 

7.  Myodes.     Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     Pef\ 

8.  Sphe^ifera.     Barbary.     Per. 

9.  Vespifcra.     Barbary.     Per. 

10.  Apijcra.     England  and  France.     Per. 

1 1.  Arani/era.  Engl.  France,  and  Portugal.  Prr. 

12.  Arachnites,     (^rmany,  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland.     Peren. 

13.  Tenthridinifera.     Barbary.     Per. 

14.  Tabanifera.    Barbar>-.    Per. 
l&.  BombyUifera.    Portugal     Per. 

16.  Picta.  Do.  Per.        17.  Pufca.  Do.  Per. 
18.  Scolopax.    Portugal*  Spain,  aod  south  of 

France.    Pen 
19*  Lmtea.    SpaiR  and  PortRgaL    Per. 
9e 
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CIsM  XX.     •  20.  Vermxia.    Portugal.     (Broiero.) 
Gyn^ndria.     •21.  Barboia.    Carolina.     {JValier.) 

"  Ophrydis,  character  optimus,''  sajs  Mr  Brown, 
'<  pontus  est  in  pedicellis  massanim  distinctis^ 
aingulis  cucullo  |>roprio  inclusis,  qua  nota  ab  om* 
nibus  primo  intuitu  dignotcitur.*'  The  genuine 
speciea  are,  Sp.  T,  9,  lOy  11«  and  6onie  others 
lately  published  by  Desfontaines  and  Cavanilles. 
Sec  Prodr.  p.  SIS. 

1596.  S£RAPiA8»  or  Helleborine  of  Persoon.  Cor. 
J  pet.  ring.  pet.  conniventibus.  Label!,  ecalcara- 
(uniy  lamina  aeflexa.     Antk.  stylo  elongato  adnata. 

1.  Lingua.     Carniola,   SwitzeHand,   South  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary.     Peren, 

3.  Cordigera,    Spain,  Baribary,  Italy,  and  the 
East.    Peren. 

S.  OxuglMis.     Italy.     Peren. 
Under  5erapia8»  Persoon  includes  Sp.  1-^,  5 — 8 

of  Epipactib  ;  and  he  gives  Sp.  1 — 3  of  Sera- 

PIAS  under  the  genus  Helleborine. 

1597.  Neottia.  Cor.  5-pet.  ring.  pet.  exterioribus 
lateralibus  antice  circa  basin  labelli  tentricosam 
connexis.  Anih.  stylo  acuminato  paraDela,  postice 
inserta. 

1.  Sjaecioia,  Warm  parts  of  America.    Peren. 

2.  EUda.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

3.  LanceobOa.    Guiana  and  W.  Indies.   Peren. 

4.  Diureiica.    Chili.     Peren. 

5.  Qadridentaia.  W.  Indies  and  Guiana.  Peren. 

6.  Spiralis.  Engl.  France,  Switz.  Italy.  Peren, 

7.  Tortilis.  West  Indies,  China,  Pennsyly.  Peren. 

8.  Cemua.   Virginia,  PennsyW.  Canada.    Peren. 

9.  Adnata.    Jamaica  and  Hiwpaniola.    Peren, 

10.  OrcUoides.    Dry  parts  ot  Jamaica.     Peren. 

11.  Repens.    Engl.  Sweden,  Germ.  Sib.     Peren. 

12.  Pubescent.   From  Canada  to  Florida.    Peren. 
IS.  Calcarata.     Woods  of  St  Domingo.  Peren. 

14.  Pdyslachm.    Woods  of  Jamaica.     Peren. 

15.  Flava.    Jamaica.     Peren. 
*  16.  JEstivalis.    Eur.  and  North  Amer.   {Mich.) 
*n.  Sinensis.     China.     [Lourciro.') 
^'18.  Australis.    New  South  Wales. 
The  last  species  is  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the 

foDowing  generic  character.  **Perianth.  ringens, 
foliolis  lateralibus  exi.  antice  labello  imberbi  sub- 
unguiculato  suppositis;  int.  cum  galea  conni- 
ventibus. Anth.  stigmati  parallcla."  This  cha- 
racter is  accommodated  to  several  unpublished 
species  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  See  Prodr. 
p.  349. 

1598.  Cranichis.  Cor.  5-pct.  resupinata  subringens. 
LabcU.  fomicatum.  Anth.  stylo  parallela  postice 
insert a. 

1.  AphifUa.        2.  Diphi/Ua.        8.  Oligantha. 

4.  Stachvodes.   5,  Muscosa.        6.  Pauciflora. 
*  7.  Nodijolia.     Cochinchina.     ( I^oureiro.) 
Sp.  I-'— 6  perennial,  and  from  Jamaica. 

1599.  Thelymitra.  Cor.  5-pct.  subregularis  patens. 
Labdl  pet.  conforme.  Genitalia  cucullo  bipcni- 
cillato  cincta. 

1.  Forsteri.     New  Zealand.     Peren. 

Ixioides.     New  South  Wales.     Peren. 

Media.  •  4.  Canaliculata.     •  5.  Paitcijlora. 

Nuda.     •7.  Annustifolia.     •  8.  Camea. 

Fenosa.  •  10.  Tigrina.         *  11.  FuscoMUca. 

Sp.  3 — 11,  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island,  arc  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the  tol- 


*2. 
*3. 

•9. 


lowin; 


character  :  "  Periaidh.  regulare 


^  geiicri.: 


Anik.  stig.  parallela,  lobo  medio  coefaBi  tlifidi  in*  € 
serta."     Prodr.su.  Gj 

1600.  DiURis.     Cor.  7-pet.  subringenti-patens.    Pel.  ^ 
2  anteriora  dongata  labello  ecalcanto  aopposita. 
Anth.  Neottix. 

1.  Macttlaia.    New  Sooth  Wain.    Arm. 

*  S.  Aurea^  or  spathdata.   *  7.  P^mcifiormm 

*  3.  Enmrginata.  *  8.  Elongato. 

*  4.  Setacea.  *  9.  Alba. 

*  5.  Pedunculata.  *  10.  LaagifnBm. 
*6.  Sulphurea. 

All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemeii's  UaikL 
See  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  315. 

1601.  Arethusa.  Cor.  5-pet.  tabring.  foIioHt4iib*' 
conniventibus.  La&f i^  ecalcaratum.  uliilA.  opercs* 
laris  persistens.    Pollen  polvereo-mnnktunu 

1.  Bulbosa.    Canada  and  Carount,    PinesL, 

2.  Ophioglopoules.    From  Cansdi  to  CaraUnu 
Peren. 

3.  VerticiUata.   Pennsylvania  and  MaryL  Per. 

4.  Divaricata.   From  Carolina' to  Florida.    Ptr. . 

5.  BipUtmata.  Straits  of  MageUm/   Fgrem: 

6.  Gentianoides.    Shady  paru  of  Junica.  'JRm 

7.  Pendula^  or  triantbopkoroi.  Kentucky.  Per. 

*  8.  Petrasa.     Sierra  Leone.    {Afkdins*) 
j:1602.  Epipactis.  Cor.  6-pet.  erecto-pctena.  LsbdL 

ecalcaratum.    Anth.  opercularis>  pei  ahteui.  P68en 
pulvereo-^anuktum. 

1.  Latifolia.    Woods  of  Europe.    Peren. 

2.  Patustris.    Meadows  of  Europe*     Permu 

3.  Microphylla.    Germany  and  Himgary.   Per. 

4.  Pollens.  Woody  mountains  of  Ennope.   Per. 

5.  Ensifolia.  Woody  mountains  of  Eunipek  Per. 

6.  Rubra.    Groves  of  Europe.     JRsms. 

7.  Ereeta.  Japan.  Per.  8.  Faksda.  Japan.  Per. 
9.  ^idus  avis.  Eng.  Sweden,  Germ.  ^c.  Per. 

10.  Ovata.    Wet  meadows  of  Enrc^.    Finn. 

11.  Cordata.    Eng.  Sweden,  Norway,  ftc.  Per, 
13.  CenvaUarioides.     New  England.     Ptrin. 

13.  Camtschatea.    Siberia.    Rren* 

14.  Porrijblia.    New  Zealand.     Pcrsn. 

■*  15.  Rfffexa.    Van  Diemen's  Ishnd.     {LaiO.) 
Sp.  15.  is  given  under  Serapias  by  F^raoon.   bee 

Brown,  Prodr.  p.  322. 
1603.  Malaiis.    Cor.  5-pet.  patens  reiopinata.  £0- 
bcU.  concavo-patulum  adscendens.     Anik*  operca* 
laris. 

1.  Spicata.  Jam.  Per.   2.  Vfnbdhdato.  Jam.  Per. 

3.  Ophioglossoides.    Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and 
Florida.     Peren. 

4.  Monophjfllos.     Europe.     Peren. 

5.  Rhedti     East  Indies  and  Society  Isl.  Pemi. 

6.  Odorata.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

7.  Paludosa.    North  of  Europe.    Prroi. 

8.  Liliifi)lia.   Canada,  Pennsylv.  Virginia.  Per. 

9.  Loesilii,    Germ.  Sweden,  Denmark.    Peren, 
10.  -ATenxwa.  Japan.  Per.  11.  Certiua.  £.Ind.jPrr. 

12.  Nutans.    East  Indies.     Peren. 

13.  Caudata.     America. 

J  1604.  Cymbidium.  Cor.  5  pet.  ereeta  vd  patens. 
LabelL  basi  concavum  ecalcaratum,  lamina  palula. 
Anth.  opercularis  decidua.     Pollen,  globosun. 

1.  Coccinewn.     Woods  of  Martinique.    Peren. 

2.  Tripterum.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

3.  Hirsfitum.    Woods  of  Guiana.     Peren. 

4.  Vestitum.  Jamaica.     Peren. 

5.  Proiifenan.     Jamaica.     Pi^ros. 

6.  Echinocarpon.     Guiana  andJaonuca.  Pere*. 
''.  Mvricatum.    Per.        8.  Trichocanxm,   Per. 
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9.  Glaucmu.    Peren.      10.  Gramnoides.    Per, 
H.  TesivfoUum.     Pereu. 

12.  CaiccolaritJB.     £ast  Indies.    Pereii, 

13.  Lineare*     Thick  woods  of  Martiuiqiie,   Pa\ 

14.  Equitans,   £.  Indies  and  Society  Isles.    Ptr. 

15.  leretifvUum,    Jamaica.     Peren. 

16.  Serrulatmn,    Jamaica.     Peren, 

17.  Globosiim.    Woods  of  Jam.  and  Martin.   Per. 

18.  AutumnaU.     New  Zealand.     Ptren, 

19.  Lycopodioides.     East  Indies.     Pcren. 
iSO.  Moschahim.     Birman  Empire.     Pcren, 
91,  MoHtanunu  Mountains  of  Jamaica.     Peren, 

22.  Clypeclum,    Society  Islands.     Per^. 

23.  Tm/tf.     New  Caledonia.     Perf 91. 

24.  Nodosum.  On  the  coasts  in  the  W.  Indies.  Per. 

25.  Scriphim.     East  Indies.     Peren, 

26.  CucuUaium.     West,  Indies.     P<?7ni. 

27.  Aphyllum.     East  Indies.     Prre^. 

28.  Plantai^ini/hiium,     East  Indies.     Per^/z. 

29.  Aloifblium,     MaUbar.     Permit. 

30.  PcMitlwn.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
51.  Ovatum,     East  Indies.     Peren. 
d2L  Guiiatum,    Jamaica.     Perm. 

S3.  JuncifoUum,     West  Indies.     Perea. 

34.  TesMeUatum,     East  Indies.     Peren. 

35.  JWvtfni.     Amboyna.     Pereu, 

36.  PrwmorsHm.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

37.  Flabettiforme,    Jamaica.     Peren, 

38.  SuhulatHtn,    Jamaica.     Peren. 

39.  Tenmfolium,     East  Indies.     Peren. 

40.  Triquetrum,    Jamaica.     Peren, 

41.  Puiillnm,    Surinam.     Pcren, 

42.  Pulchcllnm,    From  Canada  to  Florida.     Per. 

43.  Ferecundvm,     Bahama  Islands.     Peren* 

44.  ili^nm.  W^  Ind.  Per.  45.  Ltffeww.  Chili.  Per. 
46.  FirMcenj.Chili.  Per.  47.  I^'nrnimi.Carac.Pe. 

48.  Rigidum,    West  Indies.     Pereu, 

49.  Huemale,     Pennsylvania.     Peren, 

SO*  Vtriculaiitm.  Jamaica  and  St  Domingo.  Per. 
SU  GiganteHm.C^pff.Per,  52,Tabtilare,  Do.  Per. 

53.  PtSicelia^uni.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Perm, 

54.  Acidcatam.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren, 

55.  SquanaUnm.     New  Caledonia.    Peren, 

.36.  Coral/orhizon,  Woods,  of  Scotland,  &c.  Per. 
J77»  Odonforkizon,  Canada,  New  Engl.  Penns.  Per, 
.58.  Crandifiorum    Meadows  of  Guiana.    Peren, 
S9.  Ensifoliuni,     China  and  Japan.     Peren, 
GO.  Striatum,  Japan.  Per,  61.  Sinensc,  China.  Per, 

"'^  62.  Canaliculaimn,  '^  64.  Reflexum, 

'^  G3.  Suave,  *  6.3.  Pictum, 

Sp.  62 — 65  from  New  Holland. 

**  Genus  oimis  arificiale,"  says  Mr  Brown,  **  posth. 
certe  dividendum."    Pnxir.  p.  331, 

•O5.  Oncidium.    Cor,  4  seu  5  pet.  patens.     iMbeU. 

planum  basi  tubcrculosum.    Anth,  operculars  dc- 

^^*dua. 

1.  Carlftagencnsc,  Woods  of  Cart hagcna.    Per, 

2.  Allitsimum,    Martinique  and  Jamaica.  Pcren, 

3.  TclrajiClalum.     Woods  of  Jamaica.     Peren, 

4.  Varifsatum,    Jamaica.    Peren, 

5.  Ceboueta,    Coasts  of  Carthagena.     Perwi. 
'Og.  Epidendrum.     Cor,  5-pet.   patens.     LahelK 
^^si  tubulatum  stylo  antice  annexum  ecalcaratum. 
-^nth,  operculars  dtcidua. 

1.  Cochleaimn,   Bdhama  Isles,  Jam.  Martinique. 
2.ir<tfraiw.  Jam.Per.       S,PofybMon,  Jam. 

3.  Bffiium.  W.  lodiei.       6.  SeuUe,  Eaat  Indies. 

4.  LitiifQihtm.  E.lfA,       .1.  LMaium,  Hispan. 
•8.  Atropurpuratm.    WeK  Indies. 


13.  Kulaus,   J:!maicR. 
1-I-.  Umbeilatum.  Do. 
15.  Diffusum,     Do. 


0.  Amabile,  E.  Indies. 

10.  Patens.  W.  Indies. 

11.  Verrucosum,  Do. 

12.  Punctaium,  Do. 

16.  namosum.  Woods  of  Martinique  and  Jamaica. 

17.  Ri^idunu    Do.  IB.  Obiusifolium.W. Ind, 

19.  Bi/arium,     Jamaica. 

20.  Nociurnmn.    Woods  of  Jam.  and  Martinique. 

21.  Ciliare,     W*'ood»  of  Martinique. 

22.  Secundum,    Do.  23,Fuscaium.    Do. 

24.  Elonfraium.     The  Caraccas. 

25.  Vomlfomie.  Jamaic.   *  37.  Ferrugifteum, 


Class  XX. 
Gynandria.' 


*38.  Corifmbosum* 

*  39.  .Croceum, ' 
*40.  Volubih... 
*41.  EmarginaJtum. 

*  )t2,  Biflurum. 

*  43.  Trifiorum, 
*44.  JcuminatHJn. 
*45.  Seabrtm. 

* 46.  IJieare. 

*  47.  Eqaiians, 


26.  Angusiifolium,  Do.. 
*27.  Grandtjflorum, 

*  28.  AnUnniferum^ 

*  29.  Coronaium, 

*  CO.  MacuUUum, 
*31.  Cridatum, 

*  32.  Paniculatum, 

*  33.  Cordatum. 
•34.  ri/-tt/e. 
•35.  Parviflorum, 

*  36.  AWflw*. 
Sp.  1—25  perennial.    Sp.  27—47  from  Peru,  i>ee 

P/.  Per.  f^j^  Humboldt,  who  discovered  Sp.  27f 

28,  ranks  this  genus  under  th^;  order  DiANDltiA. 

1607.  Vanilla.     Cor.  5-pet.  patens.'    Labell,  basi 

subcuculaium  ecalcaratum,  lamina  patcuC^.    ///i/^. 

opercularis  decidua.     Caps,  siliauasformis  carnosa. 

1.  Aroniaiica,  Warm  parts  of  America.  Shrub, 

2.  Angiistifolia,  Japan.     Shrub. 

3.  Claviculata,  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
\6QQ.  Aerioe:j.     Cor*  5-pet.  patens.    LabcU,  sacca- 

tum.     Ajith,  terminalis. 

1 .  Retusum,  E.  Ind. Per,  2.  Pramorsum,  Do.  Per. 

3.  Lasio/jelalum,    East  Indies.    Peren, 

4.  Maiuiiimm,    East  Indies.     S/trub, 

5.  Odoroium,     China  and  Cochinchina.    Shrub. 

6.  Arachnites,     Woods  of  Japan.     Shrub, 

7.  Coriacfum,    North  of  Madagascar.     Shrub, 
1610.  Dendrobium.    Cor.  5-pet.  erccto  patens;  la- 

teralia  ext.  antice  circa  basin  labelli  conniventia 
vel  cpnnata  sxpe  cornu  mcnticntia.  Anth,  terminalis. 

1.  Palmi folium.  Jam.       3.  Sunguineum,  Do. 

2.  liarringtottirv.  Do.      4.  M^ifMr/i^^Soc.  Isles. 

5.  Utricular ioidcs,     Jamaica,  Hispaniola. 

6.  Tcsliculalum,    Hispaniola. 

7.  Carinalum,    Island  of  Luzon. 

8.  Tribulndcs,    Jam.       15.  Graminifoliam.  W. 
f>.  Corniculatum,  Do. 

10.  Laticcola,     Jam. 

11.  Sertularioides,  Do, 

12.  Racemifiornm.'Do, 

13.  Alpestre.   Hispan. 

14.  Laxum,   Jamaica. 


Indies. 

16.  Rusci/blitim,  Jam. 

1 7.  Biflorum,  Soc.Islcs. 
IS.  Anceps,  E.  Indies. 

1 9.  Moniii/brme.  Japan. 

20.  Crumenatum.  Java. 


21.  Polustachyon,   America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

22.  Cnspaium.  Soc.  Isles.     23.  Jav^icujn,  Java^ 

24.  Linguaforme,   Islands  of  the  PaciAc  Ocean. 

25.  Reptans,     Mauritius. 
*26.  Moscatum,  Asia.  (Syme's  E^nbassy  to  Ava.) 


*27.  Galeatum, 

*  28.  PumUnm, 
""W.Roseum, 

*  30.  Paniculatum, 

*  31.  IdiHgipetalMmi^ 
^S2,PlaSpetalHm, 
*SS.CUiaimn, 
^34.  ili^^NbteJa. 
♦35.  Variegatum, 


^  36.  JJgulalHtn, 

*  37.  Hastatum, 

^  38.  Paniculalum, 

*  39.  CHHei/arme, 
'^W,Ahium. 
"^^l.Bicolor, 
•42.  Tricolor. 
•AS^Tri^gOum. 
*4A.  Undatijhrus, 
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*  45.  Proh/ervm^ 
*46.  Bamosum, 
•47.  Unriftlatum, 

*  VS.  Sp€cioMum, 
Sp.  1 — 25  perennial. 


*49.  r.'. '  .'. 

•  50.  (  fum. 

•51.  higidiim, 
•52,  Teretifoiium. 
Sp.  27 — 30  from  SierraLeone. 
Sp,  SI— 47  from  Peru,  see  the  FL  Per,   S^st, 
p,  *219*     Persoon  gives  tbe&e  last  species  under 
the  subgenus  Maxillahi^.     Sp.  48—53  from 
New  Holland,  eee  Brown's  Prodr.  p.  532. 
IGtl.  BxEiis.    Cor.  8 ubd up.     Pf^  ext.  subcoalita, 
in  t.  labello  conformia  apice  subfornicata  supra  slyl. 
A  nth.  operculars  decidua. 

J,  Ophioglossoides,    Jamaica,  M<ininique.    Per, 

^,  Mkrantha,     Jamaica. 

3-  Aattifiora.     Peru.  9.  Cordata,     Do. 

4.  Lancealaia.     Do,      •  10,  Contoria.     Do. 

5.  Polystach^a,    Do. 

6.  Obionga.     Do. 

7.  Purpurea^     Do. 

8.  Revoiuta.     Do. 
Sp.  3 — 13  are  given  by  Persoon  under  the  aub 

genuB  H1MB01.DIA, 
161 '2.  Lepanthes.      Cor,   sub-5-peL 
ext.  bafi  subcoalitis ;  int.  difformibu? 
kim,  sed  stylus  basi  vel  apice  alatui, 
ctilaris  decidua. 

1,  Concinna,    Jamaica.    Peren, 

2.  PukheUa.   Do.  3.  Tridentuia, 
4»  CochharifoUa*  Do. 


^  W.  Parvifiora,     Do. 

*  12.  Aspera,     Do. 

*  13»  SinralU,     Do. 


patent,  pet* 

ImML  nul- 
vf/iM,  oper* 


Do. 


DUKDRfA. 

I  1613.  CvpRiPEDiUM.  Cor,  4-pet,  patens.  LahelL 
Tcntricosum  inflatum.  *SVyA  supeme  lobo  petaloi- 
difo  appendiculatus. 

1.  Caiceolus,  Engl.andotherpts.ofEurope.  Per, 
*l,  Candidum*     Pennsylvania,     Peren, 
^.  Parviflorum,     Virginia.     Peren. 

4.  PHbcscens*     North  America.     Pcren, 

5,  Spcctahile,     Canada.     Peren, 

a,  numile.    From  Canada  to  Carolina.     Per, 
1,  Ventrkomw,    Eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  Per, 
8.  Macrardhos,  Do.  /Vr.  9.  Guttatum,  Do,  Per, 
10.  Jajxmicum.     Japan.     Peren* 
1614.  Styljdium.    CaL  2-lab.  6W.  tubulosa  irregu- 
laris 5  part.  Idcinia  antcriore  3-part.    Caps,  bilocu* 
kris  2-valv.  polysperma. 

1.  Graminifolium,     New  Holland.     Peren. 

2.  Lifieare,     New  Holland.     Peren, 

3.  TeneUum,     East  Indiesi  and  N.  Holland. 

4.  Vligmo&um,     Ceylon. 

•  5.  Piimum,  •  22.  Luteum, 

^  6*  B0duplicaium,  •23.  Amwnum, 

•  7.  Hirstdum,  •  21'.  Arikulnhnn, 

•  8.  Vmbtlloium.  **  25,  Diver sifoiium* 

•  9*  Armeria,  •  26*  Scandens, 

•  10.  Melostachya,  •  27.  Frutkoj^m, 

•  1 L  Setaceum,  *  2H.  Tenuifhlium, 

•  12.  Spinuloium,  •  29.  Cakaratuw, 

•  IS.  Cenpiiotum,  ♦  30-  Capillarc, 

■  14.  PUifirum,  •31.  Rotund{foUum. 

•  15.  Asiimile,  •  32.  CramjbUum, 

•  16,  SpQihulatum,  •  33.  Corymfiosum, 

•  17.  Ohncam,  *  34.  Inunndatum^ 
^     •IS,  Eriorfdzum,  *  So*  Despectum, 

•  19.  Fhrilmndm.  •  36.  Diffiuum, 

•  20.  Junceum.  *  37.  Pygmwum, 
•51,  FioZflccww.                 •  30,  Itepcir^. 


*  43.  Fo&irff/w. 

•  44.  Adnaium, 
•45.  Propinquum, 


•  39.  Gtffl 

*  40.  Pvduncufatum, 

*  41.  Brevhcamm, 

•  42,  Fastckumtus.  •  46,  Aktnoida, 
Sp,  5 — 46,  from  New  I^olland  and  Van  Diemen's 

Island,  are  given  by  Mr  Brown  under  the  fol- 
lowing character :  *•  C//.  2-lab,  Car,  irreg.  S-ftda, 
lacinia  5ta.  {Labelio)  dissimih, rainore,  deflexa 
(raro  porrccta,)  reliquis  paientibus  (raro  gemi- 
natim  coh^rentibus.  Columna  rechnata,  oupli* 
ci  flexura:  AtUheris  bilobis,  lobis  dtvaricatissi* 
mis;  Stigmnie  oblusa,  fndiviM),  Cnp*.  2-loc. 
dissepimento  supernc,  quandoquc  incompl«€o." 
Prodr,  p,  566,  See  Persoon  *s  Syuomu^  ▼.  K 
p,  210. 

1615.  FoHSTER^.  CaL  dup,  inferus  2  8eu  3-pbylI.; 
Buperus  3  seu  6-phylI.  Cor,  tubuloso-campjm,  S 
seu  6'fida.     C«ja.?,  uniloculana  polysperma. 

1,  SedifoUa,      Summits  of  the   highest  moiiu- 
tatns  of  New  Zealand.     Peren* 

2,  MusHjhUa,     Terra  del  Fucgo.     Peren, 

1616.  Gi^KNtUA.  CaL  2-denL  superus.  Cor,  O,  Sft/L\ 
2  pan.     Drupa    1-sperma  dentibus  calyci^    coro- 
nata. 

1 .  Perpensa,     Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren* 
t^,  PUcatn,     Straits  of  Matfelbn.     Peren* 

3,  Scal/ra,     Wet  parts  of  Peru  and  Chili.    Ptr^ 

Tbiandria, 

1617.  Salacia.  CaL  5-part.  Can  5*pet,  Anth* 
germini^  aprci  iniidentes.     ^Siyf,  brcvissimus. 

1.  Chinensts,     China.     S/irid), 

1618.  Rhopium,  Cfl/.6*part,  Cor,  0.  JiiM.  3  loc. 
disjunct  is  medio  stylorum  insertae.  Stjfli  3.  Caps. 
tricocca,  loc.  2-spennis. 

\,  CUnJoHum,     Woods  of  Giitana.     Shrub, 

HCVANDRIA* 

J619.  ARtSTOLocHfA.  CaL  0.  Cor,  1-pet.  ligulats„ 
basi  ventricosa.     Caps,  64oc.  polyspenni  iofera, 

1.  B'tkbata,     Dominica.     Shrub. 

2.  Trilobata.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

3.  Surinameiisis,     Surinam.     Shntb, 

4.  KaetnpferL     Japan.     Shrub. 

5.  Pentq»dra,     Havannah.     Shrub, 

6.  PauSrtri/brmh,     Caraccas.     ShruL 

7.  Pcliaia.     St  Domingo.     Shruh. 
S,  Renifiyrmis,     St  Domingo,     Shrub. 
9.  Maxima,     New  Spain.     Shrulf^ 

Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

St  Domingo,     Shrub* 

Caribbees.     Shrub* 
14,  Grandifiora.     Jamaica.     Shrub* 
\Cr,  Ringens*     Jamaica,  Guiana,  Brasil, 

16.  Siplto,     Alleghany  mountains.      Shrub, 

17.  Odoratissima,     Jamaica,  Mexico.     Skr 

18.  Barbata,     Caraccas,     Shrub, 

19.  Augiticida*     Mexico  and  Carthagcna, 

20.  Jndka,    East  Indies  and  N,  Holl.     Pt 

21.  Acmninata,     Mauritius.     Shrub* 

22.  Baetka,     Spain  and  Candia.     Skrmi. 

23.  Glauca,     Portugal  and  Barb«ry»     Skf^^ 

24.  Alimima.    Caoata  and  Barbary.     Skr 

25.  Sempervirens*     Candia.     Shrub. 

26.  Longa.    Spaioi  France,  Italyi  Camtob  »- 

27.  Serpeniaria,     Virginia.     Piren, 


10.  Bilabiala. 

11.  Caudaia. 

12.  Punctata. 

13.  Obtusata. 


1  f  r  ^  y  T  sir 
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Glau  XX        tumy  inappendiculatumrSiKO  pubescenti,  egbndu- 
Gyinndrii.       j^gQ,     Coiumna  semitercs,    apice  simplici.     Anih. 

terminal  is,  persisttens,  mutica,  loculis  approKimatis. 

Matsce  Poiliith  in  singulo  loculo  quaternae.     (Id. 

p.  S22.) 

1 .  Autttmnalu.     ( Epipaclu  aicuUata  of  LabiU.) 

XIII.  Calapenia.  Perianth,  2  lab,  extus  glandu- 
lo8uni|  labio  sup.  planiusculo.  LabclL  unguicula- 
tuxn,cucullatum,  subtrilobum,  v.  apice  angustatum* 
disco  glandulis  seriatis  ornato.  Coiumna  membra* 
naceo  dilatata.  Anih,  terminalis^  persistens,  loc. 
approximatis.  Massm  PolUnis  in  singulo  loc.  bi- 
ns compressse  semibilobs,  pulv»re«.     {Id.  323.) 

1.  Alba,  9.  Testacea. 

2.  Camea.  10.  Congcsta, 
S.  Cctrulea,  11.  Filameniosa. 

4.  Deformii.  12.  Patersonu 

5.  Alata.  IS.  Dd^itaia. 

6.  Flava.  U.  Menziesii. 

7.  LaHfolia.  15.  Macroph^lla. 

8.  Gracilis, 
All  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

XIV.  LvPERANTHUS.  Perianth,  ringens,  extus 
eglandulosum  foliolo  postico  exteriorum  fornicato ; 
reliquis  planiusculisi  subsequalibus.  LabelL  brevi- 
us,  marginibus  adscendentibus  semicucullatum, 
apice  an^ustatum,  disco  glanduloso  t.  papuloso. 
CiAum,  unearis.  Anth,  terminalis,  persistens,  loc. 
•approximatis*  Manas  Poliinis  in  loc.  singulo  bi* 
nx  putveres.     {Id.  p.  325.)  - 

1.  Sua^eolens.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Ellipticus,  Do.  3.  Nigricans.    N.  Holl. 
XV«  Glossodia.     Pcriatdh.  foliobs  quinque^  stqua- 

libusy  patentibus.  LabeU,  dissimilc,  brcvius,  indi- 
visum,  eglandulosum.  Appendix  inter  lab.  et  co- 
lumnam.  Anih,  colum.  membranaceo  dilatatum  ter- 
minansy  loc.  approximatis.  MastOB  PolUnis  in 
singulo  loculo  bmx,  compressae,  pulvereae.  (Id. 
P.S25.J 

1.  Major.  N.  South  Wales.  2.  Minor.  Do. 

XVI.  Fterostylis.  Perianth,  rinjrens,  tetraphyll. 
foliolo  inferiore  2-fid.  (e  duobus  infra  cohaerenti- 
bus  conflato.)  LabelL  unguiculatum,  subinclu- 
8um.  Lam.  basi  appendiculata  v.  gibbosa.  Ungate 
infra  lab.  inferiore  connato.  Colum.  basi  galea 
connata,  apice  alata.  Ant//,  terminalis,  persistens 
loc.  approximatis.  Maasa  PolUnis  in  singulo  loc. 
binse,  compressx,  pulvcrea,  6'//^.  medio  columnx 
adnatum.     ( Id.  p.  326.) 

1.  Covcinna.  6.  Cuctdfata. 

2.  Ophinglossa,  7.  Nana. 
:?.  Curta.  8.  Nutans. 
\.  Acuminata.  9.  Obtusa, 
5.  Pcdunoidaia. 

10.  Bejlexa.     {Dispcris  alata  of  Labill.) 
M.Revoluta.  16.  Rtt/a. 

12.  Grandifiora.  17.  GMo.^a. 

13.  Parvfjfora.  18.  Mulica. 
I*.  Longifolta.  19.  Dubia. 
15.  Squnmata. 

XVII.  CfoRYSANTiiF.s.  Perianth,  ringcns ;  Galea 
magna ;  Labio  inferiore  4-part,  nuno,  a  lab.  occul- 
tato.  I^bell.  maximum,  cucullatum,  v.  tubulu- 
sum.  Anth,  terminalis  1-loc.  1  semi-2  va^  persis- 
tens.   Massas  PolUnis  4,  pulvcrex.     {Id.  p.  378.) 

1.  Fimbriaia.     New  South  Wales. 

2.  Unguieulata,    Do.       3.  Bicalcarata.    Do. 
XVIIL  Caleana.    Perianth,  foliolis  quinquc  cub- 


acqualibus,  angustis.    Labdl.  poBticiUBy  tu^nicu-  Cft 
latum  ;  Lamina  peltata,  cava,  foramine  exteriore.  ^ 
Colum.  petaloideo -dilatata.     Anth,  terminaJift  per-  ^ 
sistcns,  loc.  approximatis.    Massa  Pedlinis  in  sin- 
gulo loculo  biux,  pulvereae.     (/r/.  p.S29.) 
I.Major.   N.S.Wales.        H.  Minor.   Do. 

XIX.  Gastrodia.  Perianih,.  l-phyll.  tubalotum, 
ore  5-lobo,  lobis  infra  secundis.  LdibelL  indusum, 
libcrum,  unguiculatum,  columnae  incumbens.  Co^ 
htm*  longa,  apice  cavo,  basi  antice  incnissata  ubi 
stigma.  Anlh.  terminalis,  mobilis,  decidua,  loculis 
approximatis.  Massce  Poliinis  c  particulatia  an- 
guiatis,  majusculiSf  elastice  xrohacrentibus.  [Id, 
p.  330.) 

1.  Sesamoides.    New  South  Wales. 

XX.  DiPODiuM.  Perianthii  foliola  5,  aequalia  pa- 
tentia.  Lahell.  dissimile,  3-fid.  disco  bari^ato*  basi 
saccata.  Colum.  semi-cylindracea.  Anth,  termi- 
nalis, mobilis,  decidua.  Masses  Poliinis  in  sii^ub 
loc.  singulx,  lobulo  interiore  auctse,  filia  distfaictis 
glandulx  stig.  affixx.     {Id.  p*.  330.) 

1.  Punctatum.     {DefidroL  funci.  of  Smith.) 

XXI.  Sarcocuilus.  Perianthii  foliola  5i  2qualia» 
patentia,  duo  ^xteriora  cum  ungue  labelli  subtus 
connata.  LabelL  posticum  ecalcarattun,  ungne  co- 
iumna continuo ;  Lamina  calceifotmi,  lobo  inter- 
medio  camoso,  solido.  Anth.  terminalisy  moUIiSi 
decidua.     Pollen  cereaceum.     (Id,  p.  3S2.) 

1.  Falcatus.    New  South  Wales. 

Diaxdria. 

XXII.  Sobralia.  Cor.  resupinata.  Pet,  S,  oiimL- 
ga,  patentisbima,  subdeflexa,  sequalia,  24nt«tion 
paullo  angustiorat  ImL  inferius  obcordatum  fiai* 
briatum  superius  sublineare,  S-fid.  canaliculatmn. 
(Bulbi  fasciculati.)     {Flor.  Per.  SyiL  p.  88S.) 

1.  Dichofoma.    Peru. 

2.  Biflora.    Do.        3.  AngdexicauUs.    Do. 

XXIII.  Anguloa.  Cal. connivens, resupinaius.  Xo- 
bell,  pedicellatum,  lamina  urceolata.  Sw.  {Nect. 
chrysalidiforme,  labio  inferiore  subdoliiformij  inte- 
rius  scisso,  pone  emarginaturam  acumine  reflexo,sa- 
perius  clavato  3-cuspidato.  JYor.  Per. Syst.  p. 228.) 

1.  Vuiflora.     Peru. 

XXIV.  GoNCJORA.  Cal.  irre^rularis,  patens  resupi- 
natus.  LabclL  erect  urn,  lamnia  convexa  apice  cor- 
nuta,  dorso  gibboso.  (Lab.  inferius  saccifbnne. 
77.  Pcr.\     Aittli.  opercularis,  decidua. 

I,  Qutngiienervis.  Peru.  {FL  Per,  SyiL'p.99^.) 

XXV.  Masdevallia.  C«/.  aup. :  ext.  campan.  3- 
ful.  lacin.  apice  corniculatis ;  int.  diphyll.  Anth, 
opercularis,  decidua.  Sw.  (Arc/.  4-phylL  foLla- 
tetalibus  maxillseformibus  iuf.  pedicellato  subtus 
f(Te  carinato,  sup.  lineari,  brevi,  canaliculato.  {FL 
Pa.) 

1.  Unijlora,     Peru.     {FL  Per.  Sjist.  p.  238.) 

XXVI.  Blktia.  Cor.  resupinata.  Pet.  5  patentia 
obloiigO'lanceolata,  subxqualia,  2  interiora  Utio- 
ra.  Ntci.  obverse  coiiicum,  labio  inferiore  tubtat 
carinato  34obo,  lobo  intermedio  magno»  supeiion 
lineari-obloneo.     Anih.  8. 

1.  Catenuktta.      3.  Ensiformis.      S.  Partf/kfr^ 

2.  Ucpanda.        4.  Vn^ora. 

From  Peru,  sec  Flor.  Per.  Syst.  p.  229. 

XXVII.  Fernandesia.  Pet.  5»  concava  aquiKa, 
conniventia.  Nect.  labium  inferius  obofttuin,  su- 
perius  breve  curvatum.    {Rad%  fiaadcttlitc.    Ca^ 
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C^aift  XXL  1628.  CabUARINA.     Mai.   Ameni.  filiforme.      Cal. 
.^foiurcim.       2.valv.     Car.  0- — ¥mm.  AmenU  globosum.     Cat. 
tqvania  ovata.     Cor.O«     Caps.  S-valv.  1  •sperm. 
Sem.  apice  alatum. 

1.  EquisdifoUa.     Eait  Indies  and  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    ShruL 

2.  Nodiflora,     New  Caledonia.     Shrub. 
S.  Slricta.    New  Holland.     Shntb. 
4.  Distjfia.  Do.  iSAr.       5.  Torulota.  Do.  5Ar. 

*6.  4/riomia.     East  of  Africa.     (LotimVo.) 
«7.  Quadrivalvh.  New  HoUand.     (^LabiiL) 
1620.  Cynomorium.    MAt«'i4m«fi/.  imbncatum.    Ca/. 
i-phyll.     Cor.  0.— Pbm.  in  eodem  amento.     CaL 
4-ph7ll.  sup.     Cor,  0.     Styi  1.     Sem,  1,  subro- 
tundum. 
1.  Coccineum,    Barbaiy^  Malta»  Sicily.   Pcren, 
%  Jamaicense.    Jamaica.    Peren. 

3.  Balanophora.     Island  of  Tanna.     Peren. 
4f.  Cajennetue,    Cayenne.    Peren. 

1627.  Artocarpus.  Mai.  AnunL  cylindricum.  CaL 
0.  Cor.  2-pct.  FiL  longitHdine  cor. — Frx.  Col,  0. 
Cor.  0.  Germ,  numerosa  in  globum  collecta.  Si^l. 
filiformis.     Drupa  coroposita. 

1.  India.     Moluccas,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Shr^. 

2.  Integrifolia.    East  Indies.     Shrmb. 
lU  Phmpperuis,     Philippine  Islands.     Shrub* 

4.  Pubescens.    Malabar.     Shrub. 
"^5.  Pofyphema.    Cochinchina.     (LoirreJro.J 

DlANDRIA. 

lG3I.  Angurm.  Mas.  Col.  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.— 
Fe«.  CaL  5-fid.  Cor.  5-pet.  Pomum  inferumt  2- 
loc.  polyspermum. 

i.  Trilobaia.    Woods  of  Carthagena.    Perns. 

2.  Pedata.    St  Domingo.     Pereii. 

5.  Trifotiata*    St  Domingo.. 
X  16S2.  Lrmna.    Mai.  CoL  l-phyll.  Cor.  0.— Fsm. 

Cs/.  l-phyll.     Cor.  0.     %il  1.     Gif».  1-loc.  2- 
sperma. 

1.  TrUulca.    England  and  New  Holland.  Per. 

2.  Minor.  Engl.  America^  N.  Holland.     Per. 
S.  Gibba.  Enel.  aad  other  pts.  of  Europe.  Per. 

4.  Polifrhisa.  N.  of  Europe  and  America.  Per. 

5.  Obcordaia.     East  Indies. 

6.  Arrhiza.     Italy  and  France. 
See  Brown's  Prodromus,  p.  345. 

1633.  PoDosTEMUM.  Ma9.  Co/.  O.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
2f  pedicello  aflixa. — Fsm.  Cal.  0.  Cor.  0.  Germ. 
oratum.  Stig.  2  sessilia.  Caps.  2-loc.  2  valv.  po- 
lysperma. 

1-  Ceraiopbtfllttm.    Salt  rocks  river  Ohio.   Per. 


Triandria. 

1636.  Zea.  Mas.  in  distinctis  spicis.  CaL  gluma 
S-flora  mutica.  Cor.  gl.  mutica. — Fem.  Co/. 
gluma  2.Talv.  Cor.  gl.  2- valv.  Sti/L  I,  filiform, 
pendulus.  5em.  solitariay  recept.  oblongo  im« 
mcrsa. 

1.  Mays.    America.     Ann. 

2.  Curagua.     Chili.     yln;i. 

1637.  Tripsacum.  Mu.  Cat/,  gl.  2.flora,  ext.  mas- 
cu!0|  int.  neutro.  Cor.  gl.  membranacea.*— >Fex. 
CaL  gl.  1 -flora,  involucro  tecto  l-pdyllo  dnubus 
F«forato.     Cor.  gl.  2.valv.     StyL  2.     Sem.  I. 


1.  Dadglddes.    Virginia  and  Carbliiia.    Are*.  Gki 

2.  Monoslachyon.  South  Carolina.  Perns.  Mm 
S.  Cylindrkum.  Sandy  parts  of  Flocida.  ^^ 
4.  Hermaphroditum.    Jamaica.    Ann. 

1638.  Coix.  Mas.  in  spicis  remotis.  CaL  gL  2-flora, 
mutica.  Cor.  gl.  mutica.— Fem.  Cor^  gL.  2-flon. 
Cor.  gl.  mutica.  Styl.  2-part.  Sem.  <»lyce  otsi- 
ficato  tectum. 

1.  Lachrtfrna.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Agrcstis.     Amboyna  and  Cochinchina.    Per, 

3.  Arundinacea.     Near  Transchaur.    Perm. 
16^0.  Olyra.     Mas.  Co/.  gl.  1 -flora,    subariatata. 

Cor.  0. — Fem.  Cs/.  gl.  l-flora,  patula  ovata  arista- 
ta.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv.  mutica.  SlyL  2-fid.  Sem.  car- 
tilagineum. 

-    --     '    '         Jamaica.    Peren. 
Jamaica.     Ann. 
Cochinchina. 

CaL  commun.  gl.  2-valv.  S-flora, 
flore  intennedio  femineo  bterafibus  masc.  Ma^. 
Co/L  proprius  0.  Cor.  gl.  2-valv. — Fsa.  CaL  propr. 
0.  Cor.  gl.  1-valv.  StyL  2-fid.  Sem,  oblongum. 
\.  Americanus.  Mountains  of  Jamaica.  Per. 
1641.  KoDRESiA.  Mas.  Ameni.  imbric.  Cal.  sQua- 
ma  solitaria.  Cor.  0.— Fca.  AmenL  tmbric.  CaL 
squama  plerumque  dupl.  altera  plana,  alL  ^cmscB 
involvcns.     Cor.  0.     Stig,  3.    Nnx  Bubtriqnetim 


1.  PamcuUUa. 

2.  Pauciflora^ 

3.  Orientaiis. 
1639.  Zruoites. 


nuda. 

1.  Scirpina. 


Peren. 


Mts.  of  Savoy,  Tyrol,  Sec. 
Cariciua.  Mount  Ccnis.  Peren. 
3.  Cypcrina.  Caraccas.  Peren. 
\  1642.  (ZhfLZX.  Mas.  Ament  imbric.  CaL  sqn 
solitaria.  Cor,  0. — Fex.  ^tneM^.  imbric.  Coil  i 
ma  solitaria.  Cor.  ventricosa  Ipet.  apice  S-dcnt. 
5^.  2  seu  3.  Nux  3-quetra  corolh  penbtenti 
inclusa. 

1.  DuHca.    England,  Germany,  &c.     Penn. 

2.  Davalliana.    Scotland,  Gennany,  &c.   Ptr> 

3.  SterUis.    Pennsylvania.     Perns. 

4.  Uncinata.    New  Zealand. 

5.  Hamata.    Jamaica,  Chili,  Manritiot. 

6.  Crenacca.     South  America. 

7.  Capitaia.     Lapland  and  Norway. 

8.  Wudcnowii.     North  America. 

9.  Pauciflora.     Scotland,  Sweden,  dec. 
JO.  Microglochin.     North  of  Lapland. 
W.Obhisata.     Oeland. 

12.  Polytrichoides.     Pennsylvania. 

13.  Puiicaris.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

14.  Purenaica.     1  he  Pyrenees. 

15.  Petrtea.     Hills  of  Lapland. 

16.  Uupesiris.     Mountains  of  Savoy. 

17.  Squarrosa.     Canada. 

18.  Ctfperoides.     Bohemia,  Siberia,  &c. 

19.  lialdaisis.     Mount  Baldo. 

20.  Fcetida.     Mountains  of  Switzerland,  &c. 

21.  Incurva.     England  and  Denmark. 

22.  Stcnophylla.     Tyrol,  Austria,  &c. 

23.  Curvula.    Mts.  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Ice. 

24.  Simplicimcula.     England. 

^5.  Chordorrhiza.     North  of  Sweden. 

26.  Cephahphora.     Pennsylvania. 

27.  Vularsii.    Mountains  of  Dauphiny. 

28.  Distachya.     Mountains  of  Salzbui^* 

29.  Atrata.     Britain,  Lapland,  and  Norway. 

30.  Magellamca.    Straits  of  Magellan. 

31.  Bicohr.  Mt.  Cenis.  32.PAfaiic«l8te.  Pcmsyt 
33.  Ltnckii.    Portugal 


'.  ^tnd  otiier  partf  of  Eiiropf. 


sst 


35.  Ifikrmedia,  Engl.  Germany,  Anstrin,  Trance. 
t^.  Renews.     Torrents  of  Piedmont. 
37.  SciirtbcrL  Germany,    38.  Ammophila*  Spain. 
!*9.  SchcenelAes,     Austria  and  Hungary. 

40,  Hivuhris,     At  Pest  in  Hung-ary. 

41.  CapcnsU^    Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

4  2.  Noncgka,     Coasts  of  Norway*  ^c, 

4.*J.  Hrlffiostcs,     Marshy  parts  of  Swedeo, 

4  i.  Ten  uijiora,     Lapland. 

4 J.  Lodaia,     Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

46.  Lcporina.     Lapland,  Switzerland,  Carinthia. 

47-  Ovulis^  England  and  other  parta  of  Europe, 

18.  Lagopmiioiaes,     North  America. 

49.  Scojjaria.     North  America. 

50.  Mukknbcrgii,     North  America. 

J51,  Vtti^mi,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
52.  Giomerftift,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
.  5li,  NeTnarosa*     Groves  of  Germany  and  Hung. 
JJ4.  Siipaia.  Pennsylvania.     55*  Dieisa^  England. 
.5S,  Brizoides,     Grermany,  Switzerland*  Italy. 
57.  Aluriciit^.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
5S.  DwuJjs/i.    England,  Italy,  Austria. 
J9.  lietro/iexa.     Pennsylvania. 
GO.  Sicllulata.    Engl,  and  other  parti  of  Europe. 
61.  Rosea,     North  America, 
G2.  SparganioiJcs.     Pennsyltania. 
as.  Scirpuidei,  N.  Amer.   65.  Rf^molimcula*  Sib, 
64.  Lokacea*    Sweden.      66.  Gibba.    Japan. 
1^.  A^iUaru.     England. 
68.  EcmfAa.    Engl,  and  other  parta  of  Europe. 
^.  Gtbhardii,     Mountains  of  Salzburg. 
70*  Elangata,     Sweden  and  Germany. 
7L  Curia,     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
72.  Fesiucacta,  N.  Amer.    73*  Straminca,   Do» 

74.  Mitht flora,     Pennsylvania. 

75.  Paradoxa*     Germany. 

76.  TtTtimsaddi,     Germany  and  England. 

77»  Pankulata.    Engl.  Germany,  Switz.  France. 
78.  Lu.'ttanica,  Portugal.      80.  SparUa,     Cape. 

19,  Brti tinea,     Japan,  81. /ii^ica. Bourbon. 
S2.  Ha  mom ^     Mauritius. 

8S.  Poltfsiachyn,     Mountains  of  Jamaica. 
84.  Chdo^achya,  Do.       87.  Fasciculata,  Portu. 
%S*  Scabrella. '  Ditto.       88.  Fontcrl    N.  Zeal. 
86*  Cruciata,    Canton.       8f).  Geniinata.   Ditto. 

90.  Amhigm,     Mountains  of  Portugal. 

91.  Depressa*     Mountains  of  Portugal. 

93.  ^ifrta^uu^a.     Thuringia. 

95.  Mhhroiiochua,     Sweoen. 

94.  yifticens.  ftnnsyl.     95.  Glareosa*  Norway. 

96.  HifMUta,     North  America. 

97.  Biisbnumii,    Ingria,  Swed.  Norw.  Pennsylv. 
98*  Fahlih     Grassy  hills  of  Lapland, 

99.  Farmfiora,     Mountains  of  Styria. 
100,  Alha,     Austria,  Hungary,  Germany,  Switz. 
JOL  Clamksiina,    Engl.  Germ.  Austria,  France, 

102.  Pedata,     Lapland? 

103.  Ormtkopoda,    Germany,  Italy,  Gothland. 

104.  Tkmltda,  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
JOS.  Puiniaginea,     Virginia  and  Carolina, 

106.  TrntocA^^.  Japan.     107.  Bromai<ie*,PcnnsyL 

1 08,  Faria,     Pennsylvania. 

109.  PiluUfera^  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
110-  CoUitut,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Sweden. 
\l\.  Marginata,     Pennsylvania. 

lis*  Cilma,     Germany  and  Sweden. 
XVfU  IV.  PAKT  I. 


PreecOT.  Eng-taM,  Hfifdcu,  Gmrfany,  France. 
Ermtrginafa,     Stony  parts  of  Hungary. 
Tomeniom.     England,  ,  Germany. 

Fesfka.  N.  Amer.     IT  maia.  Switz, 

Schhihrii,     At  the  Caspian. 
Suptna.    Germany,  Aunria,  and  Tyrol. 
Sphwrocarpa,     Caspian  Sea. 
Ghbiihris,     North  of  Sweden. 
Nigra,     Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
Ti^ntaculata,  Petmsylv.     121.  Luputina,  D«. 
Cluvata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Borbonica,     Bourbon. 
Ejotema,     England  and  Sweden. 
Flnva,     England  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
Jnponica,    Japan. 

Ftiiva,     England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germ. 
Duiant,  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Bincrvh,     England  and  Sweden. 
Rotundata.     Marshes  of  Lapland. 
Sojta^iiis,     Greenland.  Norway^  Laplaad. 
Rigida.     Hills  of  Scotland.  # 

Ptdla,     Lapland  and  Scotland. 
Ferru^inea,     Austria  and  Salzburg. 
Fri^ida,  Carinthia,  Salzburg,  Switzerh  ficc. 
MicUchhoferi,     Switzerland  and  Salzburg. 
Brachtfstachtfs,     Salzburg  and  Bavaria. 
CavtpreMsa,     Mountains  of  Croatia. 
Um£rosa,     Woods  of  Austria. 
Micheiu.     England,  Austria,  Hung.  Italy. 
Depayperaia,  Engl.     145.  Ancepi^   Peansyf. 
Pmm.     Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria. 
Oligocnrpa,     North  America. 
Granidaru,     Pennsylvania. 
Conotdea,     North  Americar 
Panicen    Englan  d  and  other  parts  of  Etirope« 
Conghbata,     Sandy  parts  otHungary* 
Pubcjcena,     Pennsylvania. 
Laxi flora,     Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
FoUictiiaia,    Canada,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 
Rostfoia*  PennsyL     156.  Hosier icina*    Do. 
Chinensis,     China  at  Canton. 
Appro^mata,    Mount  Cents. 
Atpesiris*     Austria  and  Switzerland^ 
Ntlida,     Hills  of  Austria. 
Vema,     Germajiy,  Switzerlandi  Hungary. 
Livida.     Lapland. 
Cuspidaia^     Norway, 
Firma,     Austria,  Salzburg,  Bavaria. 
Schraderi,     Germany. 
Caspiiosa,  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
Slrtcla.     England,  Sweden,  Germany. 
Petidtda,     England,  Germany,  France. 
Piihitnch^a,     Mountains  of  Croatia. 
Stri^asa,     England  and  Germany. 
Mihacea,     Pennsylvania. 
Vmbellata,     Penn  sy  1  vanta. 
CapiUarit^    Engl.  Swed.  Denm.  France,  ^c. 
Pallesctm.  Engl,  and  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
Lwvis.     Mountains  of  Croatia. 
Scopoliana,     Mountains  oi  Cam  tola. 
Ustfilata,     Mts,  of  Lapland  and  Iceland. 
Limosa,     EngL  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Laxa,     Lapland  at  Torneo. 
Laevigata*     England  and  PortugaU 
Pieudo-(^^penUn  Engl,  and  V.  Diem.  Islanll* 
Dn^meja,     Groves  of  Europe. 
Flcsuom.  PennsyL  184.  Refrmta,  Mt.  C«M 
2« 


MoncE€t<i . 
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duiXXI.      lSS.Digiialk.    PeoBiylniiii. 

Moiicnit.       lS6.Becwrva.   £nglaiid,£orope»udN.  America. 

187.  MelttTUKiach^.   At  the  Caapian  Sea. 

188.  Nutans.    Aaatria.     189.  Acummaia.   Istria. 

190.  Crinita,     Pennaylvania  and  Virsrinia. 

191.  MnrUima.  Norway.     192.  Salma.    Do. 
193.  Trifida.     Falkland  Isles. 
194'.  Trichocarpa.  Peonsyl.     }95.Felliia.    Do. 
196.  llisfnda.     Lakes  of  Barbaiy. 
197*  Fihjomiit.    Englandy  Sweden^  Germany. 

198.  Aquaiilis,  Banks  of  rivers  in  Lapland. 

199.  AcHia*     Europe,  and  North  America. 

200.  Paludom.     England,  Germany,  Sweden,  &c. 
t^r.  Riparia.  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

202.  Lacustris,     Pennsylvania. 

203.  Ambleoearpa.    England  and  Italy. 
204<.  Vesicaria,  Englanu  and  other  paru  of  fur. 

205.  P/umbea,    Mount  Caucasus. 

206.  AmjmUacea,  Engl,  an^other  paru  of  Europe. 

207.  Builata,     North  Amenca. 
(fS06.  Secalina.    Hungary  and  Austria. 

209.  Hordeffbmd^.    Marshy  parts  of  France. 

210.  Pumiia.     Sandy  parts  ot  Japan. 

211.  Hiria.    Englaiid  and  other  part's  of  Europe. 

*  212.  TtAeroia.    France.     (Loisel.  FL  Gall.) 

*  21 3.  Spleadetu.    France.    (LoiaeL  FL  <3ali.) 
* 214f.  JVuMmv.    France.     (ThmlL) 
*215.  Inverta.  '  ^ 
•216.  Chloranikm. 


*85.itirgMC  ' 


*221.  Cotervotar. 

^9SSt.LaaMlQmM. 
*224.  CatpiUm. 
*2^.Liilartm. 


•21S,  GracUU. 

•  219.  Lcmgi/btia. 

*  220.  Brevtcufmis, 

All  perennial.     Sp.    nS^^SiS,  from  New  Hol- 
land and  Van  Diemen's  Island.     See  Brown's 
Prodromus,  p.  241. 
1643.  ScLERM.   Mm.  CoL  ghima  2 seH6-^v.  multi- 
flora.  Cw.  gLmuticK.^— Fxa.  Cal^  gl.  2  scu  6-valv. 
l-flora.     Cor.  0.    Siig.  1-S.    Nms  cokiraU  sub- 
globoaa.  .  . 

1.  Flagelhim.    Jamaica  and  Guiana.    Peren. 
'  2.  Margariiiftnu  lale  of  Tanna  and  New  Hol- 
bad.    Peren. 

3.  Verrucosa.     Guinea.     Peren. 

4.  Milis.    Jamaica  and  Surinam.     Peren., 

5.  Bracteata.     Panan^a.     Peren. 

6.  Lati/blia.     Jamaica.     Peren. 

7.  Beiicularis.    Carolina.     Peren. 

8.  lupvit.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

9.  Sumaireneis.     Sumatra.     Peren. 

10.  Scahra.    Cumana.    Peren. 

11.  Tessellaia.     East  Indies.     PercUm 

12.  Lkhasperma.    Malabar.     Peren. 

13.  Tenuis.     Ceylon.     Peren. 
PocrformU,     East  Indies.     Peren. 
Filijormis.    West  Indies  and  Guiana.     Per. 
Veriicillalu.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Per. 
IfUerrupla.     Guiana.     Peren. 

IS.  HirtcUa.    Jamaica.     Peren. 

19.  Carolimana.     Carolina.     Peren. 

20.  Ciliata.  Do.  Per.      21.  Paucifiora.Do.Per. 

22.  TrigUmeraiu.    Do.     Peren. 

23.  Capita/a.    Cumana.     Peren^ 

*  21.  Zej^lanica.    Ceybo  and  Madagascar. 
*215.  Trialata.    Madagascar. 

*2&  Racemoea.    Madagaacar. 

•  27.  Seiatea.  Porto  Rico      *  26.  Diatans.    Do. 
'89.  Purpurea.    St  Thomas. 


H. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


*  30.  Dislans. 
*31.  CapUlarU. 
«  32.  £.axa. 
Sp.  24—29,  see  Encgc.  Boi.  vii.  p.  & 

Sp.  30—34,  from  New  Holland;  tee  Bnnm'ji 
Prodyomus,  p.  240. 
X  1635,  Sparoanium.  Mai.  Ameni.  subroituiidnoi. 
Col.  3-phylI.  Cor.  0.— Fbm.  Ameni.  aubrot.  CaL 
3-phyl).  Cor.  0.  Siig.  2-fid.  Dn^  cxBucca* 
Hsperma. 

1.  Ramosum.  Europcy  Siberia*  aod  Aoaer.  Per. 

2.  Simplex,  Europe  and  North  America.  Per. 
S.  Naians.     North  of  Europe.     Perem, 

*4.  Anguel^oUum.  N.HoU.  (  Brown's iVvMlr.338.} 
X 1634.  Typha.  Mai.  Ament.  cylindricum.  CaL 
obsoletus,  3-phyll.  Cor»  0.— Fca.  Ameni.  cTlindr. 
infra  masculcM.  CaL  0.  Cor.  0,  Sem.  1  pedicella- 
tum,  pedicello  basi  pilis  longis  pappi  inatar  cincto. 

1.  Lati/blia.    England,  Europe,  Aaia^  and  A- 
menca.     Peren, 

2.  Minor.  England  and  Switzerland.  Peren. 
8.  AngaHifolia.  Enfl;land  and  N.  Holland.  Per. 
4.  Minima.    Near  Salzburg.    Perem. 

*5.  Domingennt.    Domingo.     {Pereotm.) 

1644.  CoMPTONiA.  Mai.  At^ni.  CaL  aduama.  Cor. 
2-pet.  FU.  bifurca.- FcM.  Ameni.  CaL  aqnanuu 
Cor.  6-pet.     Sl^tfL  2.     Nux  ovata. 

1.  Asplenifidia.  N.  England  and  Carolba*  Sir. 

1647.  AcHAUA.  Mas.  Cm.  2-phyU.  Cor.  l.peL 
3.fid.— Fbm.  CaL  2.phyll.  Cor.  l-peL  8-fid.  Capi. 
l»loc.  3-valv.  l-sperma. 

1.  Tragodes.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Pen». 

1645.  AxYRia.  Mas.  CaL  S-part.  Car.  Oo^Fra. 
Cir^5-phyll.     Cor.  0.    %/.  2.     Sem.  I. 

1«  Amaranihoides.    Dauna.    Jm. 

2.  Htfbrida.     Siberia.     i^Mii. 

3.  Prottrata.     Siberia.     Ann. 

1646.  Tbagia.  Mab.  Col.  8-part.  €br.  Ow-^Fm. 
Co^  5part.  Cor.  a  i%L  8-fid.  Caps.  3-cocca» 
3-loc.     Sem.  solikaria* 

1.  V(dubilis.    West  Indies. 

2.  Cordata.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

3.  liispida.     East  Indies.     iSAni6. 

4.  Mucrocarpa.     Kentucky.     Shrub. 

5.  Viltosa.    Cape.      .6.  Capettsis.    Cape. 

7.  Invohtcraia.     East  Indies. 

8.  Nepeisr folia.     New  Spain,    ^hji. 

9.  llrticifoUa.    Georgia  and  Vii^nia.     Ann. 

10.  Mercurialis.     East  Indies. 

11.  Coniiculata.     Trinidad  and  Guiana 

12.  Urens.    Virginia  and  Carolina.    Ann. 

13.  Chamaclea.     East  Indies.     Ann. 

14.  Cannabina.     Malabar. 

*]5.  Pedunculata.  Oware  and  Benin.    (Beauvois.) 

*  16.  Marginata.     Isle  of  France.  {Enc.Bot.y.  7.) 

*  17.  ReticHlata.  Bourbon.     *  18.  Virgaia.  (Lam.) 

1648.  Hernandl\.  Mas.  CaL  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet. 
-— Fem.  CaL  truncatusy  integerrimus.  Cor.  6-pet. 
DrujMi  cava,  ore  aperta :  nucleo  mobili. 

1.  Sonora.     East  and  West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Ovigera.     East  Indies.     Shrub.  • 

3.  Gujanensis.    Woods  of  Guiana.    Shrub. 


Tjetjiandria. 

1663.  DioTUf  or  C£Rato8pbiimu]|.    MUs.  CU.  4^ 
phyU.      Cor.  0. — Fev.     Ca/..  1-phylL    2-conii;. 
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CU*f  XXI. 
^fniioct'ia. 


I.  ProeuffAens.   Alleghany  Mountains.    Peren. 

1654.  Empleurum.  Mas.  CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  0.— Fbm. 
CaL  4-fid.  inf.  Car.  0.  Siig.  cylindracenm*  den- 
ticulo  laterali  geiminis  insidens.  Copt,  latere  de« 
hiacens.    Sem.  1  arillatum. 

1.  SerruhUum.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 
1656.  Alnus.     Mas.  AmeiU.  receptacuus  cuncifor- 
wibuB  truncatis  d-lloris  compositum.    CaL  sqiiama. 
Cor.  4-part.— Fcx.  Ament.    CaL  sanamfe  biflors. 
Cor.  0.     Sem.  compretsa  orata  nuu. 
1.  GlMlinota^  Europe^  Asia,  America,  and  Afri- 
ca.   SknA. 
S.  ONongaia.    South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 

3.  Incana.    Lapland,  Germ.  America.    Shrub. 

4.  Uitdukaa.    Canada.     Shrub. 

5.  SerrukUa.   From  Pennsylv.  to  Carolina.  Shr. 
>658.  Najas.    Mas.  CaL  Sbbus.    Car.  l-pct.  4-fid. 

AnUu  seBsilea  coh9erentea.-^FBM.  CaL  0.     Cor.  0, 
StyL  anbulatui.     Stig.  2-sen  3-fid.     Copt,  l-seu 
4-aperma. 
1.  MoHotperma.    Sweden,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.    Amu. 

8.  Tetnuperma.     Italy.    Ann. 

1650.  Sbrpicula.    Mai.  Col.  4-dent.    Cor.  4^pet^— 
Fkm.  CaL  4-part.   Perie.  ma  tomenton. 
1.  Bepem.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Pereii. 
St.  VertuUlata.    Eart  Indiet.    Pertn. 

9.  Veromiomfolia.    Rocks  in  Bourbon. 

1649.  AuruBA.    Mas.  Cal.  4-dent.    Cor.  4-pet.  re- 

cept.  foramine  quadrmto  pertutum.-— FkM.  CaL  4- 

dentat*    Cor.  4»pet*     Gtrtnen  mferani.    SiyL  I, 

brevis.     Nux  OTata  l-bcol. 

1.  Japonica.    Japan.    ShriA. 

i  1651.  LiTTORELLA.    Mas.  CaL  4-pby!L     Cor.  4- 

-fida.    Siatn.  longa.^--FEM.  CaL  0.    'Cor.  obsolete 

S-fida  (sub  4>fida.)    StyL  longus.    Nux  i-sperma. 

1  •  Lacuttrii.   EngL  and  ot&r  pts.  of  Eur.   Per. 

1655.  CiccA.  Mas.  CoL  4'phyll.  Cor.  0.— Pn.  Cal. 
4-phyU.  Cor.  0.  StgK  4.  Caps.  4-cocca  non  de- 
hiscens  subcamosa. 

1.  Disiicha.    East  Indies.    Shrub. 

2.  VuiifioTa.    Jara.    Shruh. 

1655*  Aroythamnia.  Mas.  CaL  4*phyll.  Cor.  4- 
pet. — Ffm.  CaL  5*phy]l.  Cor.  0.  Si^.  S  dicho' 
tomi.     Cam.  tricocca. 

1.  Cajmicans.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Pentaicdria. 

1672.  Crotonopsis.  Mas.  CaL  5-part.  Cor.  5-pet. 
—Fkm.  Cal.  ct  Cor.  maris.  Stig,  d  duplicato-2- 
.fida.     Caps,  l-sperma  non  dchiscens. 

1.  Linearis.     Carolina  and  the  Illinois.     Ann. 

2.  FJliptica.     Carolina.     Ann. 

1674.  PoLYCHROA.    Mas.  CaL  campan,  5-fid.     Cor. 

0 Fe¥.  Cd.  5.part.    Cor.  0.    Styl  0.    Caps.  1- 

sperma. 

1.  Repens.     China  and  Cochinchina.    Peren. 
1665.  Nephelium.     Mas.  CaL  5-dent.      Cor.  0 — 

Fem.  CaL  4  fid.    Car.  a    Germ.  2.   %&'  28ingu. 

lis.     DruptJt  siccZ)  2,  muricatac,  l-sprmac. 
I.  Lappaceum-     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
1671.  LuFPA.     Mas.  Cfl^.  5-part.     Cw.  5.part.  ca- 

lyci  adnata.*«-FcM.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.     JV/;  5  abs- 

?iie  antheris.     Germ,  inferum.     Siig*  S-4  davata. 
Vpo.  10-sulcatu6  siccus  operculatus  8-loc.  poly- 
spcrma. 

1.  Foeiida.    East  ladies.    Ann.  - 


X  1667.  Xarthiuk .  Mas.  Co/,  comm.  imbric.  CUr.  C 
1-pet.  5-fid8ei  infiindib.  Recept.  paleaceum.*— Fcm.  ^ 
CaL  involucr.  S  phjll.  1-florum.  Cor.  0.  Drupa  ^ 
sicca,  muricata,  2.fid.     ^lur  2-loc. 

1.  Strumarium.  Engl,  and  other  pta;  of  Eur.  A4, 

S.  Orienialc  China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  Sibern.  ifii. 

S.  Echinaium.     Ann. 

4f.Spinosum.  Portug.  Spain,  France^  Italy.  An. 

1668.  Ambrosia.  Mas.  CaL  comm.  l-phyll.  Cor. 
l»pet.  5«fidae,  infundib.  Recept.  nudum^^Fntk  Cal. 
1-phvlL  integer,  ventre  5-dentato,  l-florut.  Cor. 
0.    Nux  e  calyce  indurato,  l-spenna. 

1.  Integrifoiia.    North  America.    Ann. 

2.  Bideniata.    Illinois  North  America.- 

S.  Trijda.  Do.  Ann.      4.  Efalior.  Do.  Ann. 

5.  Artemisifolia.    Virginia,  Penntylvaiiia.    Ann. 

6.  Pankulata.   From  Canada  to  Florida.    Ann* 

7.  Maritma.    Tuscany  and  Cappadoda. 

8.  Peruviana.    Ptru*     Peren. 

9.  Helen^tfUa.    North  America.    IVrvsk 

1669.  Frakberia.  Mas.  CaL  communis  Lpb^. 
multident.  Cor.  l-petalx  tubulotae  5.dent.  Re- 
«^- nudum.— FEM.  Cfl/.  pdyphylL  Cor.O.  S^i 
4.    Drupa  sicca.  4-loc.  sitosa. 

1.  Artemisioidet.    Peru.    Shrub. 

2.  Ambrosioides.    Mexico,    fiinrft. 

1670.  Clibadium.  Mas.  Ca/.  comm.  imbric.  Cor. 
disd  5-fidse.*-FBM.  CaL  communis  idem.  Cor.  ra- 
dii  feminei  3  seu  4.    Dnrpfi  umbfficata* 

1.  iSiiriiiaiiuiiie.    Surinam. 
|167S.  AiiARAKrTHUs.     Mas.  CaL  3  seu  S-pbrlL 
Cor.  a    iSiram.  S  seu  5.— Fem.  Cal.  maris.     Cbr. 
<X    5^6'  3.     Copf.  Moc.  circumscissa.    SHn.  h 

1.  Tenui/blius.    East  Indies. 

3.  Angustifolius.    Caspian  Sea. 

3.  AUms.    PennsylTania. 

4.  Grascixans.    Virginia. 

5.  CampeHris.    East  Indies^ 

6.  Melancholicus.    East  Indies. 

7.  TVicoibr.    East  Indies  and  Chiiuu 
S.Bicohr^  China.  10.  Gaa^&tff.    Do. 
9.  Polvganius.  E.  Ind.     11.  Mangostanus.  Do. 

12.  Pvti^siachyus.     East  Indies. 

13.  Trkstis.    China  and  East  Indies. 

14.  Inanuenus.  Japan  ?      15.  Lividui.   Virginia. 

16.  Oleraceus.     East  Indies. 

17.  Blitum.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

18.  Prostratus.     France  and  Italy. 

19.  Viridis.    Jamaica  and  Brazil. 

20.  Scandens.   America.      21.  Deftexus. 

22.  Polygonoides.     Jamaica  and  Ceylon. 

23.  Hybridus.   Virgin.       34.  Stricius. 

25.  PaniculaiiiSi    North  America. 

26.  Sanguineus.     Bahama. 

27.  Retrqflextts^  Pennsylv.      28.  Leetus. 

29.  Flaws.     East  Indies.       30.  Chhrottachiji^ 
31  •  Hypochondriacus.    Virginia. 

32.  CruefUus.     China. 

33.  Caudatus.    Peru,  Persia,  Ceylon,  Russia. 

34.  Spinosus.     East  and  West  Indies. 

•  35.  Spicatus.     France.     (Lamarck.) 

•  86.  Undulatus.  (Stam.  3.)    •  38.  Interruphu.  D^- 

•  37.  Rhombeus.  (Stam.  3.)    •  39.  Uneatus.    Da- 
All  annual.  Sp.  36— 39  from  New  Holland.  Brown'^ 

ProdromuSf  p.  414. 
1666.  ScHisAKDRA.     Mas.  Coi.  9^phyll,'  in  triplic? 
fere  serie  positus^    Cor.  0.     Anth.  sultaessiies  ajpi* 
ce  cohamotes.— Fnf.  CaL  maris%    Cor.  0.    A^ 
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Monmia. 


Bkoohia.  MM«Ai/«a  Cbr.  4-pet.  Petal. 
2  oppositis  majoribus.  Siawt^  numcrosa.— Pik.  CaL 
0.  Cor.  6  seu  4-pet.  ut  masc.  SiyK  S^  2-fidi. 
Caps,  infen  S-angutaris,  alata,  3*loc.  polyiperma. 

1.  Nilidam    Jamaica.    Shruh. 

S.  Dichoioma.   Caraccai,     Shrub. 

5.  Reniformit.    Braail.     Shrub. 

4.  SHpi^scoi.  Shr,     S.  CncMUata.  Brasih  Shr. 

6.  Enminea.  Madagascar,  Island  of  Maroaae.  Sh, 

7.  Crenata.    £.  Ind.  Island  of  Salsette.    Peren. 

8.  Temtifolia.    Princes  Island  near  Java. 

9.  Ferrtt^iiua,    New  Granada.     Shrub. 

10.  Oranais.    Japan.     Shrub. 

11.  MarrophjfUa.   Mountaina  of  Jamaica.   Shrub. 
]?.  Tii^erofa.    Island  of  Amboyna,  &c.    Peren. 

13.  RohmdifaUa,    West  Indies.    J^ercn. 

14.  IsopierU.    Java.     Shrub, 

15.  Acutifolia»    Jamaica.    iSlftrvA. 

16.  Acuminata. .  Junaica.     Shrub. 

17.  Humilis.    Trinidad,    ^itn.  /Wen. 
]J).  Hirsuia.    Guiana,     i^nii. 

19.  UriicfP.     New  Granada,     jtffm. 

SO.  Ulmijblia.     South  America.     SAmft. 

Si.  StmideHS*    Jamaica  and  Guiana*    Shrub. 

S3.  AofMi.     Madagascar.     Peren. 

£S.  Teiwrtf.    Cevion.     Jim. 

24.  Diptera.    Island  of  Johanna*    Arm. 

^1.  Octoprtala.     Mountains  of  Lima.     Peren. 
1 16S7.  Samttaria.    Mj«.  ^fl/.  S-phyll.   Cor.  S-pet. 
jFVA  fere  ^4.— Frm.  GsI.  S  phylL  Cbr.  S-pet.   Put. 
mnlta.     Sem.  multa,  Quda* 

1.  Sa^fiifoiia.  Engl,  and  otherpts.  of  Eur.  P^r. 

2.  iMtifiHa.  From  Canada  Co  Carolina.    Peren. 

5.  Obtusa.     North  America.     Peren, 

4.  OhiudfoHa.     East  Indies.     Peren. 
.5.  Nntans.     Carolina.     P«reii. 

6.  Atpi)ra.     Dauria.     Perrti. 

7.  Lancifolia.    Jamaica  and  Carolnuu     Peren. 

8.  Grammea,    Canada.     Peren. 

9.  Acutifhlia.     Surinam.     Peren. 
10.  Trifiliia.     China.     Peren. 

^  1686.  MvRioPHVLi.UM.  Mai.  CaL  4'M.  Pet,  4 
caduca.  Statn.  S, — Feu.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.  P/^/. 
4.     Sfi/L  0.     Gi/;^.  4>  i-spermae. 

1.  Spicaitrm.     En^rland  and  North  America. 

2.  Vcrtkillafum.  Engl.  Eur.  N.  Amer.    Peren, 

5.  Indicum.     Ceylon  and  Coromandel.     Peren. 
4.  Heterophyllum.     Carolina  and  Georgia. 

.5.  Scahratum,     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Peren. 
\  1685.  Cewat^^phylu'M.  Mar.  Tw/L  multipart.  Cor. 
0.    Siam,  \6-*2.0  brcvissima.    A  nth.  3  ciispidata?. — 
Fpm.  Col,  f)  phyll.  imbric.     iW,  0.    P«/.  1.    Sh/L 
Aliform,     ^ux  1-sperma. 

1.  Demersum.  Engl,  andotlier  pts.  of  Eur.  Per. 

^.  -Sufunersum.    Engl.  Eiir.  and  E.  Indies.  Per. 

1690.  Thelvoomum.  Ma«.  Cfl/.'2.fid.  Cor.  0.  .S///w/. 

fere  12.— Fem.  Cfl/.  g.fid.    Cor.  0.    PisLl.    Cajjjf. 

coriacea,  1-loc.  1-sporma. 

L  Cunocrambe.     East  Tndtcb  and  Italy.     Ann. 
X  16M.  PoTFiiiOH.    AUa.  Cir/.  4-phylI.    Cor.  4-part. 
Siam.  30  .50.— Fem.  Ckii   4-phylL      Cor.  4  part. 
Pist.  2.     Bac.  e  tubo  corollac  indurato. 

1.  Sanguisorba.    England  and  8.  of  Eur.    Per. 

2.  Poiifgamum.     Dry  pts.  of  Hungary,    Peren. 
d.  Hybridum.     Montpellter.     Peren. 

4.  Ancistroides.    North  of  Africa  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks.    Shrub. 

5,  Caudatum.    Canary  Islands.    Shrub. 


6.Spinoium.    Candiaind  Lebmon.    SknA.      Chi 
1689.  AciDoioN.  Mai.  CaL  5-phyU.  Cor.  O.  Skan.  AH 
86.4a— Fm.  Col.  6-phyll.     Cor.  0.     %/•  S-tid.  *- 
Cape.  S-cocca. 

1.  Urens.    Mountains  of  Jamaica.     ShruL- 
1684.  Mabea.    Mai«  CaL  5-dt:nt.    Cor.  a    Slmm. 
9-12caIyci  inserta. — Fbh.    CaL  5-deDt.     Cor.  0. 
SluLloaguB.    Stig.S.  Caps.3-CQ€enS*^liOt.    Sem. 
solitaria. 

1.  Piriri.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Sirut.    ■ 

2.  TaquarL    Guiana  and  Cayenne.     SknA. 

1707.  Pariana.  Mas.  CaL  2-valv.  Cor.  S-Talv. 
Sttm.  40.— FEM.  CaL  2  val^.  Cor.  S^valv.  Ay. 
pilosos.    Stig.  2.    Sem.  1«  triquetnua. 

1.  CampeetrU.    Cayenne  and  Guiana.    Ftnn.' 

1708.  Gabcia.  Mai.  CoL  2-part.  Cor.  lO-ll-pct. 
Ned.  glaodttlsB  2  ad  basin  singuli  filanieoti.-^Fnf. 
Cat.  ^srt.  Cor.  7-9-pet.  NtcL  oMTgo  ghodu- 
I08U8  ad  basin  germinis.    Capo,  tricocca. 

1.  Kuianu    St  Martha  in  America.    £lb«k 

1709.  Mamicaria.  Spatha  universalis  sucuUfbnnis 
non  dehiscensw^-MAi.  CoL  campan.  iaoerus.  Cor. 
S  pet.  Stam.  24.— Fem.  OU.  3-phylJ.  Cor.  S^t. 
Drupa  cxsucca  \ 

1.  Saedfcra.    East  Indies.    Skrulb. 

1710.  Caryota.  Spatha  universalis  oomposita.««^Ai. 
CaL  S-phyll.  Cot,  3pet.~FEM.  Ci/. JS^yU.  Car. 
S-purt.     StyL  1.     JE^^icca  1-Ioc.  dispcrma. 

1.  Urens.     East  Indies.    Shnth. 

2.  Horrida.     Caraocas.     d»^b«6. 

\,  1694.  Faous.  ftf^i.  Ca/.  5.tid.  campaa.  Cbr.  0. 
67am.  12ch-citer. — ^Faii.  Co/.  4-dent.  setosus.  Car, 
0.  Germ.  2.  iViuce«  2  calyce  echinato  cotiaceo 
quadrifido  inclussc. 

1 .  Sylvatica.    £n)^L  and  other  pta.  of  Eur.  Shr. 

%  Fermginea.     North  America.    Skruk 

3.  Antarctica.     Terra  del  Fuego.    ShruA. 

:(  1695.  Casta  KBA.  Mai.  Ameni.  uudunu  CaLO. 
Cor.  5-pet.  Stam.  10-20.— Psm.  CaL  5  seu  6- 
phyll.  muricatus.  Cor.  0.  Germ.  S.  Sligm-  pe- 
nicilliformia.     Nuces  3  calyce  echinato  indusc 

1 .  Fcsca.    Engl  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.     ShrKh. 

2.  Pumila.    Fmm  Maryland  to  Florida.    Shrub. 
X  1692.  QuERCUiS.     Ma..  Cal.  5.fid.  few.     Cor.  a 

«S'/a7n.5-10.— FiM.  Co/.  1 -phyll.  integerrimuSy  sca- 
ber.  CJsr.  0.  Styti  2  5.  Kux  coriacea  calyce 
persisteiitc  basi  ciucta. 

1.  Pheths.  N.  Amer.        4.  Mortiftdia.    Do. 

2.  Mariiima.     Do.  5.  Tinnw.     Do. 

3.  Sericea.     Do.  6.  Ciuerea.    I^o. 

7.  Microphylla,     Mts.  in  New  Spain.     <S%nid. 

8.  Haiici/olia,    Mexico  near  Acapulco.    £(Arv6. 

9.  Glabra,     Japan.     Shrub. 

10.  Concentrica.  High  mts.  of  Cockinchina.  Shr, 

11.  Molucca.    I  si.  of  Celebes  and  Fonnosa.  S&r. 

12.  Lanrifolia.     S.  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shr. 

13.  Imbricaria.     AUcghaiiy  mts.  N.  Amer.  Skr, 

14.  EUiptica.     Mexico.    JSkrmb. 
1.3.  Acuta.     Japan.     Shrub. 

16.  MagnoUcefbiia.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

17.  LtUea.     Mexico.     Shrub. 

18.  67<iM».  Japan.  5/^r.  19.  Cuspidmio.  Da  £^f. 

20.  Serraia.     Mountains  of  Japaiu   Shrub. 

21.  Diversifolia.  New  Spain  between  Chalma  and 
Santa  Rosa.     Shrub. 

22.  Agrifolia.    North  America.    .filrB6. 

23.  GrofMSMi/Mi.     South  of  France  }    Arrf. 
2i.£aaota.    Barbary.    ShrwL 
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(?taM  XXl«     campaB.  4-fida.    Sii/I.  1.    5!f/^.  eapiutum  8-sal- 
MbMBCM.      catun.    Aicca  84oc.  polytpenna. 

1.  Hypodstis.     Portugal^  Spain,  France.    Per, 
J  732.  Bradleja.   Mas.  CaL  0.    Cor.  6-pet.   £/am. 
3  connata. — Fs«.  Ca/.  0.     Car.  &.part.     ^/y/.  0. 
Siig.  6.     Cspf.  6-loc. 

1.  Sinica,    China.     £6nc&. 

2.  Philmpemis,    Philippine  Islands.     Shrvb, 

3.  Glocntdkm.    Society  Islands  and  New  Hebri- 
des.    Shrub. 

XHU.  PiNua.  Mai.  Cal.  ^phyll.  Cor.  0.  SToir. 
plurima.  Anlh.  nudx^— Fbv.  CaL  strobili :  squa- 
ana  2-flora.  Cor.  0.  Put.  1.  Nux  ala  membra- 
nacea  ezcepta. 

1.  S^vestris.     Britain,  N.  of  Eur.  and  Siberia. 

2.  Mwghus.    Mountains  of  Austria. 

3.  Pumilio.  Mts.  of  Salzburg  and  Camiola,  &c. 

4.  Pinaster.    Sdoth  of  Europe. 

5.  Inopt.    NoKh  America. 

6.  Beiinosa.    North  Anwrica.    Shrub. 

7.  Halepensu.     In  the  East,  and  in  Bari>ary. 

8.  MarUma.  S.  of  Eur.    9.  Massoniama.  China. 

10.  Bauknana.    Hudson's  Bay. 

11.  Pinca.    Italy,  Spain,  and  South  of  France. 

12.  Viriabilis.   N.  Aner.       IS.  Rigida.    Do. 

14.  T/iec/a.     Virginia  and  Carolina. 

15.  Paluttris.     Sea  coast  North  Carolina,  &c. 

16.  Serotina.    Carolina  and  Penntvlvania. 

17.  LonrnfoUa.    Mountains  East  Indies. 

18.  CMpSra.  Mt8.ofSiberia>Tartary,Switz.ecc. 

19.  OceidefUalis.    Mountains  of  Hispaniobk 

20.  Strobus.    Wr^tkVk  and  Canada. 

21.  Cedrus.    Syria  and  Lebanon. 

22.  Pendula.    North  America. 

23.  Microcarpa.    Hudson's  Bay  and  PenasyW. 

24.  Larix.    Mounuins  of  Switzerland,  &c. 

25.  Dammara.    Amboyna  and  China. 
2S.  Picea.    Mountains  of  Sweden,  Switz.  &c. 

27.  BaUamea.    Virginia  and  Canada. 

28.  Laticeolaia.     China. 

29.  TaxifoKa.     North  America. 
80.  Canadensit.    Do.         31.  Nigra.    Do. 
82.  Abies.     North  of  Europe  and  Aaia. 
S3.  Jiubra.     Hudson's  Bay. 
84.  Alba.  N.  Amer.     35.  Orienlalii.  The  East. 

•  36.  Laricio.    Corsica.     {Enc.  Bot.  v.  339.) 

♦  37.  Uncinata.     Pyrenees.     {Fl.  Fr.  iii.  726.) 
All  shrubby. 

1713.  Cui'RE.s6U8.  Mas.  Ametit.  imbric.  CaL  squa- 
ma. Cor.  0.  -/inZ/i.  4,  sessiles  absque  fil.— Fem. 
Ament.  strobilaceum.  CaL  squama  1 -flora.  Cor. 
0.     Siig.  2  puncu  concava.     Nux  angulata. 

1.  Sempervirens.    Candia,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

2.  Lusitanica.     Goa  and  Portugal. 
8.  Disiicfia.     Virginia  and  Carolina. 

4.  Pendula.    Japan.         6.  Japonica.  Japan. 

5.  Thyoidct.   Canada.     7.  Juniperoides.   Cape. 
*8.  Pa/tt/^.     Japan.     (Thunb.  J<ip.) 
•  9.  Ausi/ali*.    New  HoUand. 

Sp.  1—7  shrabbv. 
1712.  Thuja.     Mas.  i4m«i/.  imbric     Co/,  squama. 
Cor.  0.   Anth.  4. — Kem.  i^is^n/.  strobilaceum.   Cat. 
squama  2  flora.     Cor.  a    Nux  1,  ciucU  ala  mar- 

1.  OccitlrHtalii.    Canada  and  Siberia.     iSAm^. 

2.  OrUmUdis.    China  and  Japan.     ^An*^. 

3.  Articuiata.     Hills  of  Barbary.     5*rM». 
^.DoMrata.    Japan.    ^Artii. 


5.  Cupresioidei.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.   J9lnr£.  ( 
*6.  Qwdlrafl^ieJSBrw.  Madagascar.  (Diiluuii.ifrf.) 

1736.  NiPA.    BUs.  Cs/.  0.    Cor.  6-pcei'.  FU.  unicum  ^ 
12.fid.^FiM.  CaL  0.     Car.  a    .<%<L  a     £%. 
sulcus  lateralis.    Drupa  asgulaU  l^Mima. . 
] .  Fruticaus.    Java  and  £.  Ind.  Idea.    Ami. 
1735.  Areca.    Spatha  universalis  2-vaL    Mas.  CaL 
3-part.     Cor.  3-pet.    SUm.  6  basi  colnefrBCiad— 
Fem.  CaL  3-phylJ.  Cw.  3-p^.  Aed.  6-deiit.  Stjl. 
3  brevissimi.    Drima  l-sperma. 

l.Cateehu.   E.Ind.     2.  LMlesonit.   Manrittui. 

3.  Humitis.     Rocks  of  Amboyna. 

4.  Spicaia.  Moluccas.       5.  Gcnulf^&nMJf;  Sol 

6.  Oieracea.    Caribbees. 

7.  Gtohuiifera.    Moluccas. 

8.  ili&a.    Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

9.  Ai^ra.    Do.  la  CrM«(«.    Do. 
All  shrubby. 

1734.  Gbohoma.  Spatha  onifersalif  2.^alv,  iv^ 
Mai.  Cal.  8*part.  Cor.  3-pet.  FU.  6  u  cjlbdram 
connata.— Pbii.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.  AyCi  1  k^ 
ralis.    5lf%.  24ob.    Drupa  sicca  1-qienna. 

1.  PimuU^rmis.    Caraccas.    Shnik 

2.  SitupUe^rwts.    Caraccas.     Surab. 

1717.  AcALTPHA.    Mai.  CaL  S-aen  4-ph)rlL   Cr.      { 
0.     Stam.   8-10.— Fn.  Cai.    8*phylL     Or.  0. 
Slyii  3.    Copt.  3-cocca»  8  loc.    Sim.  L 

1.  Monottachpa.    Mexico. 

2.  Diversifolia.    Caraccas. 

8.  Coreruit.    West  Indies.    JSbvL 

4.  Virgimca.    From  Canada  to  Vimnia.  Af> 

5.  Cnnibmafia.  From  Virginia  to  Ffarids.  iss. 

6.  CiHata.  Guinea^  Arabia  FdiJi,  E.  Ind.  iss, 

7.  Beiutina.  East  Indies  and  Arabia  Fdii.  A, 
S.Phteoides.    New  Spain.     Slkrub. 

9.  Reptatu.    Hispaniola  and  Jamrica.    dM> 

10.  Indica.    East  Indies.    Amu  . 

11.  Hispida.    East  Indies?    Ann. 

12.  Cuspidala.    Caraccas.    Skrub. 

13.  Lanceolata.     East  Indiea. 

14.  CorchorMia.    Martinique.    Awn. 

15.  Pilosa.  Panama,  New  Spain,  Philippineii  Skr* 

16.  CapUata.  East  Indies.  Ann. 

17.  AtnifoUa.     East  Indies.     iSAnci. 

18.  Alopecuroidca.    Island  of  Venesuela.  SkuA 

19.  G/andukfsa.     New  Spain,    ^mi. 

20.  HemandifoUa.     Interior  of  Jamaica.  SrA 

21.  Mixppa.     The  Moluccas.     5Ar«i. 

22.  Lasvigata.    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

23.  Elliptica.  Do.  iSAr.       24.  Virgaia.  Do.  Sk» 

25.  Vagans.     Acapulco.     Shrub. 

26.  Carthaginensis.     Carthagena.    iSAmii 

27.  Viltosa.     Carthagena.     Shrub. 

28.  HirsutiMiima.     Caraccas.     iSArtiA. 

29.  Macrostachtfa.I)o.Shr.  30. Poltptad^S^^ 

31.  Tomentosa.     Hispanioh.     Ann. 

32.  Angustifolia.    Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
83.  Scabrata.  Jam.      34.  Betuta^olia.  Do.  iSir. 

35.  Integrifotia.     Mauritius.     iSArnA. 

36.  Australis.     South  America.     SAnii. 

37.  Gtabrata.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shnk 

38.  Decumbens.  Ditto.         89.  Cordaia.    Ditto* 
I7I6.  Dalechahpia.     /nvo^c.  commune  ext^foBo- 

lis  4,  int.  foliolis  2  trifidis.  Mai.  Umbdhda  lO-fc- 
ra:  involucello  2-phyUo:  paleis  numerosis.  A« 
rianih.  proprium  5-phyU.  Cor.  0.  FiL  pluriaSt 
connata.^-FBH.  FloscuU  8:  involuoeUo  SHphrDOi 
ArumM.  proprium  foliolis  11.    Cor.  0.    a^fi- 
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isiK  2.  Tanmifo!i(U  E.  Ind, 
n     '  '         4.  Peruviana,  Peru, 

5,  1  ^a:id2»  6.  Smndemt,  S.Ainer^ 

7.  PitrttftMfi.    China,     Per  en. 
8«  Brarjlmmt,   BruaiL     9.  Ftcifoiia,  BrasH. 
10.  TriphfUa.  Ditto*       IL  Peftiaijhf/Ha.  I}tiio, 

15.    Pl.t'lCBNfcTlA,       Mis,      Cc*^    4pait.        Cw,    0. 

^f^«.  20.     Fe«.  C/i/.  "fc  part.     Tor.  0.     %/.  Ion- 


1 


ito  4-lobo.     Ctrps,  4-cocca, 
2.  rrrrucoNt*  Surinam. 

MAt.'  CV/,  6  pajt,     C<ir.  0, 
:i, — Ffj*.   f  >/,  6-part.    Cor. 


3.  (  u 
:.  PW^ 

1.  Simpirje,  Tranquebar*       2.  Ancept,  B.  InJ. 
i^,  OfMfvafitji.    Islandu  of  the  Siiftqtichanna,    Pp/% 
4*  Aridrfu  *,'f/oif/es,     E.  Indies.     yl«/i. 
5-  3ic^  '/«>.     East  Indies.     -4«». 

6.  Loii^,         .     Bourbon.     Shrub* 
7*  Virgatu$,     Society  Itlea,     Shrub, 
8,  Verrucosus,  Cape.   cVA^*.     9.  Incurvus*  Do, 
10*  Phiiii/retefalius.     Bourbon.     Shrubs 
II,  Lanceoiatus,  Maurittua  and  Bourbon.  Shrub* 
l£.  Sitllaiux.  Cvylon.  .VAr,    13.  Ntttanit,  Jam.  *^Ar. 
l^.  GrnHdifoUiis,     Porto -Rico.     Shmh. 
]  5,  Virostu,  E .  I M  d .  6'Ar.   16,  Fi7/»jt i«.  C  h  Ina.  5Ar. 
17-  RoUmdntus,     East  Indies.     Sknib. 

18,  C&nami    Jamaica,  Guiana,  and  BrasiU    5^r. 

19.  LucewM*     China.     Shrub, 
SiD.  AcumimUus,     Cayenne,     Shntb* 
21*  n  ha  jmmfdes,  Tran  que  bar,  Ceylon,  Java.  Skn 
5£2.  Obscurus,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
S3,  MMfiarui,  Do.  S/t  r.  *i^.  Raccmoms,  Do.  SAr, 

'  35«  Uacciffirmii*     Tranqucbar.     ^^in. 

26.  DebiUs,     East  Indies.     /f;/». 
^  W.  NirurL     East  Indies  and  America,     //«//. 
kSB»  Vrinnrm*  E,  Ind.  v^w;j.  29.  HotKndiJhlfa.  Do. 

S(K  Numfiiiiltnifitfius^  Madagascar,  Cayenne. /Iw//. 

31.  Q/r  riV.     East  Indict.     Shrub. 

32»  Dm... ..,.     h)and  of  Rodrigo*     Shntb. 

53.  Mimosoidcs*     Caribbees.     Shrub, 

Sf,  PoltfphtfUus,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

3S*  Kir^aneiin,     Bourbon.     Shrub, 

36.  Emidica*     East  Indif  s.     Shrub. 

AcvxEJA.  Mai.  CflA  5-phvll.  Tor.  0.  Fil, 
*olumnarc.  Anih,  3. — Fir>t.  CV//.  6-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Ktt^H  3  rcflcxi.     CVj/w.  3-cocca  S-loc,  loc.  disper- 

imjmhtn,  China.  Ann^      2.  Obliqiat,  E.  Ind.  A'Ar. 
•J.  E.Ind.  Shr,  4.  f'wAcra.  China.  iV/vr. 
jUM,      Maw,  CaL  4  phyll.      Oor.  0, 
Kaci,   glandulse  4-.     Fi7.  columnare.     AiUh*  2.— 
Cn/*  5  phyll.     Cor,  0.     %/,  0.    S'lig.  3-fid. 
^tips,  Scocca. 

Mxiilare,  Jam.  Sh\       %  Cauffjortm*  Do.  *VAr. 
^9-  Stilunoiv.     M*h.    f-V/^  hetniiiphscricus,  mul- 
tiflorui.     CV/r.  tubolosa,  erosa. — Frm,    Cw/,    1-fio- 
is,  infenss.    Cor.  sup.   ^V/y,  3 -fid.    Cap/:.  3-cocca. 
1.  Stflrativa,     Carolina  and  Florida.     Peren. 
%  Li^vstr'tna.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub* 
S,  Sebijera*     Wet  parts  of  China.     Shrub. 


18,  Cnmns.     Mji«.    CaL  cylindr,  .'Jdent. 

et.    Stam.  10-15 Fm.  Col.  polypKyll, 

^    Sit^U  3,  bi6di.     Cow,  3  loc.     Sem.  U 
^1*  tarirgahim.    Amboyna  and  E,  Indies. 


Shr. 


2.  <  \    Weft  Indies.    S^n«6.  C'au  XXI. 

3.  /  Santa  Cruz.     Shrub.  M  mascu, 

4.  Mnriiimum,     Coasts  of  Carolina.     Shrub. 
B*  BenziH.     East  Indiet.     Shrub. 
6.  I.tttivc()hium.  Chili.     7-  Dioif«m.  Mejt.  5Ar. 
g.  n'vi/;/*/M^w.SantaCrU7  and  St  Thomas's.  Shr, 
9,  ^  M//w?n,  S.Amcr.  10.jVeiri/b//«jw,Do. 

11.  Vera  Cruz.     yi/wi» 

12.  kemtim.  Georgia  and  Florida,    Shr. 

13.  J.     Peru.     .SArwA. 
14-.  ^/.     New  Caledonia*     Shrub* 

15.  '  in,     St  D»3mingo.     Shrub, 

16.  I  ^     Jamaica.     Shrub* 
17-  Peru.     Perai* 

18.  rhomw'sandStDomlfigo.  67/r. 

19.  '  *«.     St  Domingo,     Shntb. 
20*                   v/^     France*  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary. 

21.  Arabia  Felix  and  E,  Indies.   Ann. 

22.  <  ^     Egypt.     Ann. 

23.  Vtrbasvtfdhuni.  Gi^eece  and  in  the  East,  Ann. 

24.  Trinuctrum.  Brasil  near  Rio  Janeiro,     ifn//. 
2.5.  Subtuieunu     Guiana  and  Cayenne. 

26.  Glandulumm.    Jam.  Florida*  Carolina.    Shr 

27.  Hirtum,     Guiana  and  Caraccas.     Ann. 

28.  Divaricatum.     West  Indies.     ^». 

29.  PanicttkUunu     Java.     Shmb, 

30.  Cupitalunu     Country  of  the  Illinois. 

31.  Argentcum.  South  Ainerica.     ilnii. 

32.  Mucronatum.   Warm  par ta  of  Amend.  Shr* 

33.  Brmctcatum.     Madaea^car.     Shrub. 

34.  Nutans.  Soc.  and  Friendly  I&K  N.  Hcbr,  iSAr, 

35.  Popnlifolium,    Jamaica,  Granada.     Shmb* 

36 .  TigUum .  E.  I  nd.  5A  r.  37.  Im  itrtnum*  J  am.  6*A  r . 
38.  C(Kcifteum*     Ceylon»     Sbruh. 
39-  Lar.^igaium.     Haina.     ^Arw^. 

40.  Acuiujfh     Japan.  Ann. 

41 .  Reliatlatum.  E.  Ind.  .VAr.  42.  UmMhtlum*  Doi 
43.  Eluteria,  Jamaica*  'S7ir.  44.  Lucidum,  Do* 
45.  Punctaium.  Ceylon*  46.  Montanum,  XniL  'SAr* 

47.  Nitens.     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

48.  Scrrceum.     Guiana  and  Cayenne.     Shrub. 

49.  CiricpfoUum.     Bra  til. 

50.  £a/jra7n//crii7^,Martinique|Cura9oa9  Jam.  Sh\ 

51.  MicanM.     Jamaica.     Shrub* 

52.  Putigens.     Caraccas.     ShrtU)* 
55,  PeruciUaium.     Cuba.     Shrub. 

54.  MacfophyUum.     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

55,  AromaUcurn.     Ceylon.     Slmib. 
5S*8cabrum,Q?kT^QQ^%.  Shr.  57.  HnmleJdj;^. Sht^ 

58.  Ricinocarpos*     Surinam.     Ann, 

59.  Moluccanum.    Ceylon,  Moluccas.     Shrub* 

60.  Lanaium.     Monte  Video.     Skntb* 

61.  Farinosum.     Madagascar.     Shrub. 

62.  Comprcssum,     BrasiL 
6S,  Flopens*     St  Thomas's  and  Jamaica,  Shrtibf 

64.  Richardi.     Martinique.     Shrub* 

65.  Jjeprosum"     St  Domingo.     Shrub, 

66.  Astrtfiiejt.     West  Indies,     Shrub. 

67.  Setie^alense.     Senegal.     Shrub. 

68.  Cafjctise.  Cape.  iSAr.     69.  Jfqtontcurn,  Japani 

70.  Rhambi/olmm*     Ceyloo.     y<«n. 

71.  L'ibatum      Vera  Cruz.     Shrub* 

72.  Trilobaium.     Guinea,     ^ww* 

73.  G'>ssypifolium,     Trinidad.     Shrub* 
74*  Spinosum,     East  Indies.     Shrttb. 

75.  H.aco^um.     V.  Leuwen^s  Land.)  Lo^f//.  ijt 

76.  Q/tadripartitum.   V.  Diem.  IsL  j  p.  7^* 
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74*.  Sechium.  Mas.  Cal  5  fid.  Cor.  5-fida.  Necta- 

rium  foveac  10.    FiL  5  connata. — Fem.  CaL  5-fid. 

Cor.  5  fida.     Ace/,  foveae  10.     %/.  5-fid.     Pepo 

l-8permu8  rouricatus. 

1.  Edule.     West  Indiea.     Ann, 
743.  SiCYOs.   Mas.  Cal.  5-deiit.  Cor.  5-part.   Fil.  S. 

— Fbm.   Cfl/.  5-deht.     Cor.  5-part.     SlyL   S-fid. 

JP^  l-speimus. 

1.  Angulata.    Canada^  Pennsylvania.    Ann, 

2.  Parviflora.    Mexico.     Ann. 

3.  VitifoUa.  Ann.        4.  Laciniata.  Amer.  il«w. 
742.  Bryonia.     Mas.  Co/.  5  dent.     Cor.  5-part. 

JF£^  3w— Fem.  Cal.  5-dent.     Cor.  5.part.     %/.  3- 
fidus.     2?ac.  subglobosa,  polyspenna. 

l.Rosirata.  Tranquebar.    Ann. 

2.  Scahra.  Cape.  Per.       9.  Abyssinica.  Africa. 

5.  Kcrrifcofff.  Canaries.  P.  10.  Japonica.  Japan. -Per. 
4.  Punctata.  Cape.  Per.    1 1.  Umbellata.  E.Ind.  Per. 
S^AMgAlata.  Cape.  Per.  12.j^faea.  E.Ind.  Per. 

6.  ActOanfrula.Csipe.Per.  IS.  Scahrella.  Do.  Per. 

7.  Grandis.  E.  Ind.  Per.  14.  Latebrosa*  Canar.  y^n. 

8.  Cochinchinensis.   Co-  15.  Triloba.  Cape.  Per. 

chinchina.   Per.         16.  SUpulacea.  Cochinch. 


Moncrda- 


17.  -4//ier/crt7«a.  Anlilles.P.2c3.  7?flCf wo^fi.W. Ind.  Per.  CIass  XXI 
IS.  Cordi/olia.  Ceylon.  P.  ^6.  ImtvIs.  Cape.  Per.  "'        '" 

19.  ^/&a.  Europe.  27.  Palmaia.  Ceylon.  Per. 

20.  Dipica.  Europe.  Per.    28.  Garcini.  Ceylon.  Per, 

21.  Crelica.  Candia.  Per.  29.  Alcecvfolia.E.lnd.Per. 

22.  Quinaueioha.  Cape.Per.30.  Lacitiiosa.  Caylon.  Per. 
23.Fici/alia.     Buenos       31.  Africaiia.  Cape.  Per. 

Ayres.  Per.  32.  Dissecia.  Cape.  Per. 

24.  i^cM/a.  Tunis.  Per.     33.  Digilata.  Cape.  Per. 
Given  under  Moncecia  Pentanduia  by  Dr  Smith. 

Gynandria. 

1745.  Andrahne.     Mas.  Ca/.  5-phyll.     Cor.5-pet. 
•  Slam.  5*   styli  nidimento  inserta« — Fku.   Cat.  5- 

phyll.     Cor.  0.    %^  3.     Caps.  S-lot.   Sem.  2. 

1.  Telephioides.    Italy,  Greece,  Media.     Ann. 

2.  Fruticosa.     East  Indies.    Shrub. 

1746.  Hyphydra.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part  Cor.O.  5/ai»?. 
6— Fem.  Coi: 0.  Cor.O.  %/.  1.  Stig.S.  Caps. 
3-valf.  1-sperma. 

1.  Amplexicaulis.  Guiana  and  Cayenne.  Perem 


^NEW  GENERA. 


MONANORIA. 


I.  LiLXA.     Mas.  Spica  longe  pedunculatat  axillaris, 

lofitaria,  oblonga,  squamis  undique  imbric.  lineari- 

iBbnlatis,  unifloris.   Fil.  1,  squaoia  brevius.   Anth. 

',  t>loc.  erecta. — Fem.  Spica  bnge  p^duoculata,  ax- 

3bm,  solitaria  ovata ;  squamis  0.  Pist.  nuda.  Ovar. 

cntom,  imbric.     Stvl.  brevissimus.     Stig.  capita- 

tn.     Pericarp,  oblongrum,  striatum,  coriaceum, 

Uoc.  1 -sperm.    Sem.  lineari-oblongum  sursum  at- 

iMtum,  tenuissima  membrana  vestitum.    Flores 

id  radice'm,  sessiles,  solitariL     Ovar.  oyato- 

im,  solitarium*  ad  apicem  2  seu  4-deDt.  in 

3  axillare,  foliis  elapsis  extra-axillare.  Styl. 

itmt,longissimus:  iS/i^iTiacapiutum.  Pericarp. 

dbogam,  striatum,  coriaceum,  apice  2  seu  4-dent. 

Uoc  l-sperm.    Sem.  lineari-oblongum,  sursum  at* 

I,  tenuissima  membrana  vestitum.  Emlnyo 

ttrisque  seminibus  monocotyledoneus,  ovatus, 

acutus,  albumine  multotiet  brerior,  et  ad  ba- 

■1  «us  locatus,  candidus.   (  Humboldt,  PL  Equin. 

h  Subulata.    Marshy  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bogota  near  Cypaquira.     Ann. 

Triakdria. 

Hktsropooon.     i^ptca   simp,  monoica;    flor. 
{;jHcaiaaculj,  inde  fcemmei.— Mas.  Cal.  2-valT.  Cor. 
,  mutica :  valvula  int.  neiauctz.  Ned.  2-lob. 
u— >Fem.  Cal,  2-valv.     Cor.  2-valv.  altera 
cola  aristata.     Aristae  loneissimse,  hirsutz. 
I  geoot  contains  Sp.  5,  6  of  Andropogon. 
>  ToAKSiA.     Cal.  commun.     Gbtma  2-valv.  3-flo- 
^^  lor.  intermedio  femineo,  valvul.  muticis,  inz- 
Hwii.'    Mas.  Cal.  proprius  0.     Cor.  gluma  2- 
;  vilvoL  exteriore  aristata.-— Fim.  Car.  glum.  2* 
^  mntica.     Sem.  obloogum. 
L  Uiricmlaia.  Peru.  (Fl.  Per.  Syst.  251.) 
DacmiA.      Flores  diclioet,  spicati:    Squawus 
ifor  imbnc.  l-florif.<^>Us,  PcriatUk.  0.  Slam. 


3.— Fem.  (inferiores  in  eadem  spica.)     Perianth.  NewO^ik 
1  -phyll.,  capsulare  ore  coarctato,  submdiviso,  per-  '^•"* 
sistens.     Arista  hypogyna,  exserta,  hamata.    Nut 
perianth,  aucto  inclusa.   (Pertoon,  and  R.  Brown, 
Prorfr.  241.) 

1.  Compacta.    Van  Diemen's  Island. 

2.  Riparia.    Ditto.  3.  Tenella.    Ditto. 
This  genus  contains  also  Sp.  4,  5^  6  of  Carex. 

V.  DiPLACRUX.  Mas.  laterales  squamis  scariosis.— 
Fbm.  intermedius.  Perianth.  2valv.  nervosum,  s- 
^uale,  persistens.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  3.  Nux  sphe- 
rica  basi  esquamata,  periAnthio  conaiventi  tecta. 
(R.  Brown,  Pro(/roffttfi,  p.  240.) 

1.  Caridnum.     New  Holland. 

Tetrandria. 

VI.  Tricarium.  Mas.  Cal.  4.phylL  Cor.  0.  Ned. 
glandulis  4. — Fem.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  la- 
ciniatum.    -Drupa  3-cocca. 

1.  Cochinchinense.    Cochinchina.    (Lot/r.) 

Hexakdria. 

VII.  Nephroia.  Mas.  Cal  S-phylL  Cor.  3-pet. 
—Fbm.  Cal.  et  Cor.  maris.  Styl.  snboullus.  Stig. 
6,  oblonga.  Drupa  6,  (minutae),  carnosae,  subrc- 
niformes,  1-loc.     iViucttZor  reoiformes. 

1.  Sannentosa.    Cochinchina.     {Lour.) 

VIII.  Leptaspis.  Mas.  Gluma  1-flora,  2.valv.  Pe- 
rianth.  majus,  2-valve,  membranaceum,  valvula  ex- 
teriore ovata,  concava ;  interiare  angustiore,  lineari, 
plana.  SquanuUct  hypoeyoae  0.  Stam.  6.— Fkm. 
Gluma  ut  m  mare.  Perianth,  valvula  ext.  ventri- 
coia,  fubi^lobosa,  apertura  apicis  angustau ;  int. 
robnta,  bneari.  Squam.  0^  hypogyoar.  Stylus  I . 
Stig.  3,  villosa.  Sem.  valv.  ext.  periaothii  aucu. 
chartacea,  iniata,  incliisom.  (  R«  Brown,  Pro4r. 
p.  211.) 

1.  Bamkm.    New  Hdbod. 

2.  Moluccami.    Mghccat. 
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MoDoecta. 


Foi^YANDiUA.     Stamina  above  7. 


IX.  Thalassu.  Mas.  Spotka  l-flora,  l-phylla, 
2-fida9  lacin.  oblongis  obtusis.  CaL  3-phyIl.  fo- 
liol.  obloDgis.  Cor.  0.  Fitam.  0.  Anth.  9»  U- 
neari-Ianoeolatae.— -Pex.  •  •  •  {Ann.  ofBot,  No. 
iv.  p.  96.) 

1.  Viirariorum.    West  Indies  in  the  sea. 

X.  Amirola.  Mas.  Col,  5-fid. :  lacinia  infenore  ad 
basin  U8<}ue  fissus.  Cor.O.  Stam.  8,  declinata.— 
Fem.  ut  in  mare.  SlifL  incurvus.  Caps.  S-cocca, 
inflata,  S-valv.     Sem.  globosa. 

I.  Nitida.   Peru.   {FL  Per.  Sust.  f.  252.) 

XI.  Triphaca'.  Mas,  C(d.  0.  (far.  5^da,  ovau. 
Siam.  15. — Pcx.  ut  in  mare.    St^L  1.    Legum.  S. 

1.  Africana.    Africa.    ILwreiro.) 
XLI.  Trid£sM(s.    Mas.  CoL  5-ph^ll.     Cor.  5-pet. 
Stam.  circiter  20.— -Pen.  Cal.  maris.  Cor.  0.  Styli 
in  3  fasciculos'conecti.     Caps.  S-locuL   1-sperma. 

1.  Hispida^    At  Canton.     1  Loureiro^  ii. 

2.  Tomeniosa.    At  Canton.  3      p.  706. 
XIII.  AllBORA.    Mas.  ItivoUicr.  dein  4-part.  patens. 

Anih.  numerosis  vestitum. — Pm*  involucr.  ovatum. 

Germ,  numerosa.    Caps,  totidem  in  involucr. :  am- 

pliatoy  l-spermae^  arillatx.     {Juss.) 

1.  Tanwourusa.  Madagascar.  (Lam.  III.) 
XIV..  Ipo.  RecepL  orbiculatum,  cui.  Drupes  ovatae 

immerssB. 

1.  Toxicaria.    East  Indies.     Shrub. 
XV.   LuzioLA.     Mai.   in  distincta  spica  elatiore. 

Gluma  laxat  2-valv.»  mutica.    Statn.  8-10.^Pex. 

Gluma  S-vidvisy  connivens  mutica.    Siyli  2.    Sent. 

ovatum»  nitens. 

1.  Peruuiana.    In  wet  places.  (Juss.  Gen.  PL) 
XV.  DiAPHORBA.    Mas.  Co/,  gluma  1- flora,  S-valv. : 

tertia  arisUta.     Cor.  3-valv.  mutica.     Stam.  10.^— 

Pbm.  ut  in  mare.     Stig.  S.     Sem.  1,  8-quetrum. 

1.  Cockinchineruis.    Cochinchina.     {Lour.) 

XVII.  Iriartea.     Palma.   Spatha  composita.   Mas. 

Cal.  S-phyll.     Cor.  S-pet.     Stam.  15.— Pem.  ut  in 

marc.     Siig.  punct.  minimuoL    Drupa  l-sperma. 

Sux  striata. 


1.  Delioidea.  Pozuzo.  (FL  Per.Sysi.  99S.)      Ow 

XVI I I.  LuDoviA.    Palmar    Spaiha  commums  4-  **■ 
phylla.    Spad.  cylindricus.    Mas.  CaL  commuiiit,  ^^ 
seu  recept.  cubicum,  4-florum ;  proprius  multiden- 
tatus.       Sfam.  plurima.-*PEM.     CaL  nun-ginmlis. 
Styl.  4f,  longissimi.    Slig.  antheraeformia.     Baeoa 
cubica  polysperma. 

1.  Palinata.         2.  LaiifoUa.         S.  Af^guHjfiUa. 
4.  Trisqna.         5*  Acuminata. 
From  Peru.    FL  Per.  Syet.  291. 

MonadelpjAia. 

XIX.  Altikoia.  Mas.  Ament.  turbinatum.  Aam. 
60 — 100.  Filam.  brevia,  apice  diktats.— Pbm.  J. 
ment.  rotundum,  squama  2-flora.  Stig.  capitRtum. 
CoKUs  durus.  Drupa  compressa,  rartflaginea, 
^iccu/.  2-partibiles. 

1.  Excelsa.  AtChiapanna.  {Aim.i^B€L^9iB.) 

XX.  PoDOCARPUS.  Mas.  CoL  foliok  gemmae  fan- 
bricata.  Anth.  plures,  adnatCi  2-loc.  rottr8tse»  filiui. 
columns  elongatas  affixis.— Pem.  NuxoysSbSL^  l-kc 
recept.  6rmo  semiimmersa. 

1.  AspleniifoUus.  Van  Diemen's  Isl.  ILaMIL) 

2.  El^aius.     (  Taxus  elong.  of  Willd.) 

XXI.  VsRNiciA.  Mas.  Cal.  2.fid.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Siam.  10. — Fem.  Stig.  obtusum  3-fid.  Drupa  va- 
ricosa,  nuce  3-gona  3*locidari. 

1.  Montana,  China  and  Cochinchina.  Shr.  (Lour.^ 

XXII.  Atherospekma.  Mas.  involucr.  dipfayiL 
caducum.  CaL  campan.  8 -fid.  ^  Cor.  0.  Steal, 
plura,  basi  subcoalita.— Pem.  ut  in  mare.  Gerai. 
numerosa.  Caps,  stylo  plumose  aristatact  reoep- 
taculo  cupulaeformi  impositae. 

l.Moschata.    Van  Diemen's  Island.    {laUlL) 


Gynandria. 


XXIII 


Sperm AXYRUM.    Mas.   CaL  I-phylL    Cdt. 
5-pet.     Stam.  9$  stipiti  centrali  affixa,  quomm  6 
filiformia  sterilia. — Pbm.  ut  in  mare.     Stig.  S-fidk 
Caps,  l-loc.  ?  2-valv.  1-sperma.    {Labillard.) 
1.  Phyllanihi.    Van  Leuwen's  Land. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  MON(ECIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  to  occur     culcata.    Atriplex. 
this  class;  but,  though  apparently  monoecious. 


in  ,         .  «       .. 

they  are  arranged  under  other  classes. 

MoNANDRIA. 

Callitriche. 

Triandria. 

Several  species  of  Amaranthus.     Empetrum  m/- 
grum.     Ficus. 

PCNTAMDRIA. 

Diosma*     Some  species  of  Guettarda.     Celtis  a* 


Hexandria. 

Rumex  spitiosits^  alpinus.  Some  species  of  Marti- 
i.coia.     Celtis.     Planera.     Veratrum.    Melanthium. 

POLYANDRIA. 

Quassia  simaruha,  Mercurialis  amMgua.  Dodo- 
nxa  viscasa.  Acer.  Some  species  of  Mimosa  and 
Atriplex.    Exoecaria  /wcirfa,  glandulosa. 

MONADELPHIA. 

Melothria.    Some  species  of  Excoecaria. 
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MONAHDRIA. 

1755.  Phvcaorostis.  Mas.  CaL  0.  C^.  0.  Fil. 
filiforme.  AfUh.  4-Ioc.  4cuspidata.— -Pxm.  Col.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Germ.  2  compressa.  StyL  fil.  SHg.  2- 
fidum.    Sem.  2* 

1.  Major,     Id  the  Mediterranean.     Peren, 
1747.  Pandanus.    Mas.  CoL  0.    Cor.  0.   SUtm.  I . 
FftL  sabulatum.     Anth.  cu8pidatae.(— Fsm.  Ca^  0. 
Cor.  0.    S^.  2-fidu8.  .  Drupa  composita. 

1.  OdoralissifttMS.     India  and  Anhku     Shrtib. 

2.'HumUs,  Mauritiusand  the  Moluccas.  Shrub. 

8.  Fmsckularis.    East  Indies.    Shrtb.  . 

4.  Law.     Cochinchina,     Shrvb. 

*  5.  Candelabrum.  Warmpts.  of  Africa.  {Beauu.) 
*6.  PedttHculatus.  New  Holland.  1  FL  Brown, 

*  7.  Spiralis.    New  Holland.  .     j  Prodr.  S41. 
1749-  MoNiMiA.     Mas.  Reccft.  planum  4- part,  sta- 

ininibus  interne  obsitum.  Cat.  0.  Cor.  0.— Fem. 
Involucr.  ovatum  apicc  perviuno.  CaL  0.  Cor.  0. 
Pitt.  5.    Dnmee  2— >5  involucro  camoso  cinctae. 

I.  IMufumUa.     Bourbon.     Skrub. 
.  S.  OvalifoSa.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

1748w  AtGARiNA.  Mas.  AmefUttm  fiUforme.  Squa- 
ma brerissima.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  1.<~-Fkm.  AmenL 
filiforme.  S^pama  brerissima.  Cor.  0.  Siyl.  0. 
Sti^.S'loh.    Drupa  f  1-sperma. 

f.  Pofytiachyai    Society  Isles.     Shrub. 

nSO.  DiiyvMELES.  Mas.  I'lores  him  basi  juncti. 
Cmi.  sqoama.  Cor.  0.  Anih.  sessilis.— Pim.  Flares 
bini  basi  juncti.  Cal,  squama.  Cor.  0.  Siyl,  0. 
Si^.  04ob.    Drupa  l-sperma. 

1.  Madagascarensis.     Madagascar.    Shrub. 

1751.  Dahlia,  or  Trichocladcs.  Mas.  CaL  soua- 
ma.  Pei.  I  lanceoktum  convolutum.— Pxx.  CaL 
squama.  Cor.O,  Styl.  1.  Caps*  1-loc.  4-valv. 
1-sperma. 

1.  Crinita.    Cape  of -Good  Hope.    Shrub. 

1752.  PNCLYPAAy  or  Hypolbpib.  Mas.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  Ipet.  6-part.    Reeepi.  barbatum.— 4'im.  CaL 

0.  Cor.  1-pet.  6-part..  bfera.     Caps. '7 'loc.  7- 
valvw  polyspemia. 

1.  Sangaineak    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub, 

DiANDRIA. 

1758.  Cbratiola.  Mas.  CaL  0.  Cor.  0.  Stam, 
2.— ^'fm.  Cal,  0.  Cor.  0.  Stig.  multipartitum. 
Drupa  2-9penna. 

I,  Ericoides,     North  America.     Shrub. 

1754.  Vallisneria.  Mas.  Spalha  2-Dart.  Spadix 
tectus  flosculis.  Cor,  3*part.-*FEM.  Spatha  2-fida. 
I -flora.  CaL  8 -part,  superus.  Cor.  dpet.  Caps, 
1-loc.  polysperma. 

1.  Spirahs.    Fra.  Italy,  and  N.  S.  Wales.    Shr, 

2.  Americana,     At  the  Mississippi. 

3.  Od^mdra,     India  in  sugnant  waters.     Ann^  . 

*  4f.  Physh'um.     Cochinchina.     (Loureiro.) 
•5.  Nana.     N.  HoU.    (Brown,  Prodr.  p.  344.) 

1755.  CECRopfA.  Mas.  Spotha  caduca.  Amenta 
cylindrac^a.  Cal,  sqMamaB  torhinatse  sub4-gonse 
Cor.  O.-^Fem.  ut  f'n  mart.    Germina  imbric.    StyL 

1.  Stig.  kcerum.    Bac.  1-sperma. 


1.  Peltata.    Jamaica  and  Surinam.    Shrub. 

2.  Palmata.  Brazil.  Shr.  3.  Concolor.  Do.  ^Ar. 
1756.  Salix.  Mas.  AmetU.  cylindraceum.  Cal. 
squama.  Cor.  0.  Gland,  baseos  nectarifera.— 
Fm.  Ament,  cylindraceum.  CaL  squama.  Cor.  0. 
Styl,  2'fid,     Caps.  1-loc.  2*valv.     Sem.  papppsa. 

1.  Hermaphroditica.    At  Upsal.  \ 
2..Hoppeana.    Near  Salzburg. 

3.  Trtandra.  EngL  Switz.  G^rm.  and  Siberia. 

.   4.  Undulata.  Germ.     5.  FiUaniana.  S.  of  Fra. 

6.  Amygdalina,     England  and  Sweden. 

7.  Russelliana.  EngL    8.  HumboUtiana.  Peru. 
Tetraqterma.     East  Indies. 
Nigra,     Pennsylv.  CaroUna,  ^nd  Georra. 
Pentandra,  England  and  other  parts  of  Eur. 
Nigricans,     England  and  Lapland. 
PhyUcifolia.  ScotL  LapL  France,  Sweden. 
fVulfeniana.     Alps  of  Carinthia. 

15.  Silesiaca,    Mountains  of  Silesia. 

16.  Pontederana,     Mount  Cenis,  Dauphiny. 

17.  Laurina  or  bicolor.     Woods  of  England. 

18.  Tenuijfblia.     England  and  Lapland. 
Amaniana,    Mts.  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia. 
Hastata.  Lapland.      25.  Cordata.     Do. 
Serrulata.    Do.  26. 
Discolor,  Pennsylv.     27- 
Petiolaris.   EogJ.        28. 

24.  Myricoides.  Penn.      29. 

30.  Vitellina.     ' 

31.  FragUis. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Rigida,    Do. 

Lucida.    Do. 

AcutifoUa.  Caspian 

Japoniea.  Japan^ 
Engl.  Germ.  Switz.  and  France. 
England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 


32.  ProBcox,    Germ.  Italy,  Switz.  and  France. 

33.  Longifolia.    At  the  Sasquehannah. 
84.  Babyilmica.    The  East  and  Barbary. 

35.  Subserrata.    Egypt. 

36.  Purpurea.   England,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
37i  HeUx.  Engl.  Uennany,  France,  and  Switz. 
38.  Lamhertiana.  Engl.       39.  Forbyana,  EngL 

40.  Rubra,     England  and  Germany. 

41.  Crorveana,  Engl.         45.  RhamnifoUa,    Sib. 

42.  Divaricala.  Dauria.     46.  Starkeana,  Silesia. 

43.  Radicahs,  EngL  47.  PrunifoUa.   ScotL 

44.  Malifolia.  EngL         48.  WeigeUatia.  Silesia. 

49.  Myrsinites.  ScotL  LapL  Switz.  Italy,  France. 

50.  Waldsteiniana.     Croatia. 

51.  Formosa,    Switzerland  and  Carinthia. 

52.  Carinata,   ScotL      53.  Coruscans,    Austria. 

54.  Arbuscula,     Scotland,  Lapland,  Switzerland. 

55.  Herbacea.  Enffland  and  other  partsof  Europe. 
^,  ArbutifoUa.     Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

57-  Berber  Jolia,     Mountains  of  Dauria. 

58.  Kiiaibeliana.     Carpathian  Mountains. 

59.  Retusa,    Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Austria. 

60.  Serijillifolia.  Do.       62.  Mucronaia.  Cape. 

61.  Foiiohsa.  Lapland.  .  63.  ReticuLtta,    EngL 

64.  Myri  *Uoides,     Lapland  and  Dauphiny. 

65.  Iniegra,     Japan. 

66.  ^kyp^iaca.    Esypt,  Persia,  Syria,  Astrakan. 

67.  Glauca.  Mts.orLapL      68.  Caneseem. 

69.  Satviafolia..    Porti^gal.  . 

70.  Serueii,     Switzerland  and  France. 

71.  JMnata.  Mts.  of  LapL    72.  lAppomm.  'Do. 

73.  Ar  naria,     ScotL  Lapland,  Switz.  France. 

74.  Appendmmldtiu   FimMrk. 
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Diacia. 


75.  Cinerea,   England,  Sweden,  Lapland,  France. 

76.  nicolor.  Germ,      77.  Jacquiniana,  Austria. 

78.  M'Menhergiana.     Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 

79.  Trislis,     Pennsylvania. 

80.  Argentca.     England  and  Germany. 

81.  Rej^ens.  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  France. 

82.  Fttxca,     England,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 

83.  iSchradtriana.     Germany. 

84.  Prosiraia,     England  and  Silesia* 

85.  Hirsuta,  Cape.      86.  Pyrenaka,    Pyrenees. 

87.  Hiria.     England. 

88.  Dicksoniana,  or  m^Uloides  of  Smith.  Scot!. 

89.  Incubacra,    Germany,  Sweden,  and  Camiola. 

90.  Rosmanni/blia.  England,  Sweden,  Germany. 

91.  Riparia.     Austria^  Hungary,  and  France. 

92.  An^stiffdia.     At  the  Caspian. 

93.  Gnsea.  Pennsylv.     95.  SpathUaia.  Germ. 

94.  Ambigua.  Germ.      96.  Aurita.    Engl.  &c. 

97.  Aauatica.     England  and  Germany. 

98.  Ofei/olia.    EngUnd.       99.  ColinifMa.    Do. 

100.  Sphacdata.     Scotland  and  Carinthia.. 

101.  Laprta.     England,  &c. 

102.  Chrytanlhas.     Norway. 

103.  FagifoUa.     Croatia. 

104.  Acuminata,     England  and  Germany. 

105.  Conifera,     New  JLngland  and  Carolina. 

106.  ObiHsi/alia.     Lapland. 

107.  CiHeratceM,     Portugal 

108.  PedictUala.  Tunis.     109.  ViminaUs.   Eur. 
110.  3fo//miffia.  Germ.     III.  Stipularis.    Engl. 
112.  Hohierkea.  Germ.   113.  Candida. 

114.  Finggeana.    South  of  France. 

115.  GmeUniana.  Siberia.     116.  ^Ma.  Europe. 

All  shrubby. 
1757.  BoRYA.     Mill.  Ca/.  4-phyU.     Cor.  0.     Siam. 
%  3.->-Pbm.  CaL  4-phylI.  inaequal.     Cor.  0.    Stig. 
Capitatum.     Bac.  l-sperma. 

1.  Cassinoides.    Antilles.     Shrub. 

2.  Poruhta.     Florida.     Shrub. 
S.  Uguttrina.     Illinois.     Shrub. 

4w  Acuminata.    Carolina  and  Georgia.     Shrub. 


Triandria. 

1768.  Ph<enix  Palma.  Spatha  universalis  1-valv. 
Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  3-pet.— Fem.  Cal.  3-part. 
Cor.  3-pet.      Pisi.  1.     Drupa  ovata. 

1.  Dactt/Hfera.   Africa,  the  E.  and  India.    Shr, 

2.  Rechnaia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Shrub. 

3.  Farinifera.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
Given  under  Mon(ECia  Hexandria  by  Persoon. 

%  1759.  Empetrum.  '  Mas.  Cal  S-part.  Cor.  3.pct. 
67am.  longa. — Fbm.  Cal.  et  Cor.  nuuis.  Styli  9. 
Bacca  9-8penna. 

1.  Album,     Portugal.     Shrub. 

2.  Rubrum.    Straits  of  Magellan.     Shr^ib. 

S.  Nigrum.  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Eur.  Shr. 
1762.  Maba.  Mas.  Cal,  3-fid.  Cor.  tubulosa  S- 
fida.--PEM.  Cal.  ]nfeni8.3-fid.  Cor.  ?  Drupa  2- 
loc.  locul.  2-8permi8. 

1.  EUiptica.    Toneataboo.     Shrub. 

•  2.  Laurina.     *  5.  Ueminata,     •  7.  Reticulata. 

•  3.  Obovata.     •  6.  Littorea.      ♦  8.  Compacta. 

•  4.  Humilis. 

Sp.  S— 8  from  New  Holland.   See  Brown,  Prodr. 

p.  527. 
Under  this  genui  Persoon  indudea  Fsjibeola. 


1764.  Hklwivciia.    M*s.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  *5/infi.  Clu 
calyci  inperta,— Ffm.  ignoti.  ^ 

1.  Rtiscijlora.     Japan.     Shntb.  ^^ 

1763.  OsYRi^.  Ma».  CaL  3  fid.  CV>r.  0. — Fem.  CaL 
3- fid.  Cor.  0.  SfyL  I.  Slfg.  subrotundum.  Bac. 
Hoc. 

1 .  Alba.     South  of  Europe.     Shrub. 
Under  this  genus  Persoon  includes  Helwinoia. 

1760.  ^TiLAGo.  Mas.  Cal.  tubulosus  S-seu  4-dent. 
Cor.  0.  Siam.  2  sen  3.-*Fem.  CaL  tubulosus  5- 
dent.  Cor,  0.  Nect.  annulus  &d  basin  germinis. 
Stig.  2,  unicum  2-fid.     Drupa  l-sperma. 

1.  Bunius.  E.Ind.  Shr.    2.  Diandra.  Do.  Shr, 

1761.  Caturus.  Mas.  CaL  0.  Cor.  3  fida.— Fex. 
CaL  3  part.     Cor.  0.    S/yL  3.     Caps,  3  cocca. 

1.  Spiciflarui,     India.     Shrub, 

1765.  WiLLDENowiA.  Mas.  CaL  multifflumis.  Cor, 
6-pet.  Nect.  camosum  6-part.  coroUaai  cingens. 
—Fem.  Cal.t  Cm-,  et  Nect.  maris.  Germ,  superum. 
Styl.  I.    Stig.  2  sen  3.    Drupa  l-sperma. 

1.  Striata.  Cape.  Per.     2.  Teret.  Cape.  Per. 

S.  Compreesa,    Cape.     Peren. 
1767.  Elbgia.    Mas.  Cal.  6-glumis  inaequalit.    Cor. 
0. — ^Frm.  CaL  6-glum.  inseq.     Car.  0.     jf/jfti  3. 
Cap*,  3-loc. 

1.  Juncea^  or  Thursi/era.    Cape.     Peren. 
*  2.  Racemota.     Cape.     {Enc.  Boi.  ti.  1770 

1766.  Restio.  Mas.  Spica  imbricata.  CaL  6-glu- 
mis sequalis.  Cor.  Ow— Fem.  CaL  et  Cpr.  at  ia 
mare.     StyL  2  seu  3.     Sem.  1  i 

1.  Ariiculatui.    Tranquebar.     Peren. 

2.  Imbricatus.   Cape.        8.  &aicigermt.    Cape. 

3.  Distachyot.  Cape.        9.  TetAmum.    Cape. 

4.  Fa^inahts.    Cape.      10.  Acmmmaims.  Cape, 

5.  Arutatus.    Cape.        11.  Parvifiohu.  Cap& 

6.  Cemuus.    Cape.         12.  Eredrng,    Cm. 

7.  Umbellatut.  Cape.      13.  JygaHeHf.   (^. 

14.  Thamnochortus.    Cape. 

15.  Scariosus.   Cape.      ^38.  Loniff. 

16.  fVtit/cofNf.    Cape.    *  39.  J »«lraUr. 
l7.Sinn)lex.    N.  ZeaL    •iO,  Pollens. 

18.  Trtjfloru*.    Cape.      *41.  Gracilis. 

19.  Compressus.  Cape.    *42.  Comphnaius. 

20.  Distichus.    Cape.      *43.  TremuUu. 

21.  ZV/ro^iiitf.  Cape.    *44.  Compressus. 

22.  Triticeus.     Cape.     *  45.  A'lc/aiw. 

23.  Glomeratus.  Cape.    *  46.  CinerasoenSm 

24.  Incurvatus,    Cape.    *  47.  Laxus* 

25.  Digitatus.    Cape.      •48.  Tntipictt*. 

26.  Verticillaris.  Cape.   *  ^.  Microstachys. 

27.  5copfl.     Cape.  *  50.  ClawUus. 

28.  Virgatus.    Cape.      *51.  J*a«fijg>afv«. 

29.  Paniculatus.    Cape.  *52.  Dimorphus. 

30.  Dichotomus.  Cape.  •  53.  Crispaius. 

*  31.  Elongaius.    Cape.     *54.  PvMcffnf. 

*  32.  Squarrosus,    Cape.    *  55.  Sphacclalus. 

*  33.  Bifidus.    Cape.        *  56.  Fasciculatus. 

*  34.  Squamosus.    Cape.    *  57.  Fkxuosus. 
*35.  Cuspidatus.  Cape.     *58.  Tetraphyllus. 

*  36.  Monocephalus.  *  59.  Latertftarus. 

*  37.  Defomus. 

Sp.  1—20, 22, 23, 25  perennial.  Sp.  21, 84,  26-30 

shrubby. 
Sp.  35—59  from  N.  HoU.  and  Van  Diem.  Idand. 

Sp.  59  is  the  Cahrophus  ehngaia  of  Z«aMih 

See  Brown,  Procfr.  p.  245—247. 
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Tbtrandria. 


'  1 1778.  HippoPHAE.    Mil.  Cal  ^paii.     Cor.  0.— - 
Ffm.  Ca/.  2.fid.    Cor.  0.   StuLl.   Bffcca  l-sperma. 

1.  Rhamnoides,  £ngLanaotherptt.of  Eur.  Shr, 

2.  Cafuidefisis.    Canada.     Shrub. 

1773.  MoNTiNiA.  Mas.  Cail  4-dent.  Cor.  4.pet. 
— Fkm.  CaL  4-dent.  supenis.  Cor.  4-pet.  Sij/l. 
2-fid.  5//^.  renifonnia.  Com.  2-loc.  polysperma. 
1 .  i4rm.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
1776.  Brucba.  Mas.  Cal.  4-part.  Cor.  4-pct.  Ned. 
4-lob.— Fkm.  CW.,  Cor.  et  iVec/.  maris*  Pericarp. 
4p9  l-sperma. 

1.  Ferruginea.    Abyssinia.     Shrub. 
1775.  ScHiBPFERiA.    Mas.  Coi.  4-phyll.    Cor.  4-pet.^ 
aut  nulla.— PiM.  Cai.  4-8eu  5- part.     Cor.  4-pet. 
aut  0.     Bacca  2  loc.     5efii.  solitaria. 

1.  Compleia.    Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.     Shrub. 
2L  LaUriflora.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Shrub. 
1778.  Cavanilla.    Mas.  Col.  4-phyll.     Cor.  0. — 
Fw.  Cal.  4-phylL  superus.    Cor.  0.    StyL  in  apice 
germinit  radiatus.     Nux  anceps  nigosa  1-loc. 
1.  Sca$uiens     Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
1780.  Naoeia.     Mas.  Cal  4.phyll.     C^r.  0.-^Feii. 
Col.  4-phylU     Cor.  0.     Styl.  2-fid.    Drupa  1- 
Bpenxia. 

1.  Japonica.    Japan.    ShruL 

2.  Ambica.    Arabia  Felix.     Shrub. 

1770.  Trophis.  Mas.  CoL  0.  Cor.  4-pet.— Fem. 
Cal.  0.     Cor,  0.     Slul.  2 -part <    Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Americana.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

2.  Lauri/blia.     Quito.     Shrtib. 

3.  Aspera.  Jndia.  Shr.     4.  Spinosa,  Do.  iS^r. 
^  1774.  ViscuM.     Mas.  CaL  4-part.     Cor.  0.     Fi7. 

0.  yin/A.  calyci  adnata. — Fem.  Cal,  4phyll.  su- 
perus. Styl.  0.  Cor.  0.  Bacca  l-sperma.  Sem. 
cordatum. 

1.  Album.    England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  MacroHachyoH.     Martinique. 

3.  Orieatale.     India.  5,  Rubrum.  Carolina. 

4.  Paucifiorum.  Cape.       6.  Purpureum.    Do. 

7.  Bux^oUum.     West  Indies. 

8.  MyrtiUoidei.     Martinique. 

9.  Roiund^olium.    Cape. 

10.  Antarcltcum.    New  Zealand* 

11.  Capense.    Cape.       12.  Faginatum.  Mexico. 

13.  Opuniioides.    Jamaica. 

14.  Obscurum.   Cape.     16.  LalifoUum.  Jamaica. 

15.  Flavefu.  Jamaica.     17.  VerticUlatum.     Do. 
*  IS.  Oxycedri.    Provence.     (Decand.  Fi.  CI.) 

All  shrubby. 
1769.  Anthospbrmum.    Mas.  CaL  4-part.    Cor.  0. 
*—FiM.  Co/.  4-part.    Cor.O.   Germ,  infenim.   StyL 
2  reflexi. 

1.  Lanceolalutn.    Cape.        8.  Ciliare.  Do.  Sh. 

2.  AElhiopicum.  Do.  Shr.    4.  Scabrum.  Do. 
1761.  KoELBRA.    Mas.  CoL  4-part.     Cor.  0.    Ned. 

squamae  4.  Slam.  cal.  longriora.— -FgM.  Cal.  4-part. 
Caps.?  l-sperma. 

1.  Lauri/blia.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

1771.  Batis.  Mas.  AmcfU.  4fanam  imbric.  Cal. 
iqoama.  Cor.  0.— -Fbm.  Ament  ovatum :  involucro 
diphyllo.  Cal.  0.  Car.  0.  Stig.  2-lob.  sessfle. 
Bac.  coadunatse,  4-8permae. 

1   Maritime.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 
\  1779.  Myrica.     Mas.   Ament,  (iblongum.     CaL 
iquama  ovaUL   Cor,  0.^— Fcm .  Ameni.  oblong.   CaL 
sqiumiB  otata*   Cor. Q.  St^%  Drupa  l-qpeniui. 


1.  Gale.    Enghad,  kc.  and  Amenea. 

2.  Cerifera.     From  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina. 
S.  Carolinensis.    From  Pennsylvania  to  Florida. 

4.  Pubescens.     New  Granada. 

5.  Faya.     Portugal,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores. 

6.  Segregata.     Warm  parts  of  America. 

7.  Mihiopica.  Cape.        9.  Quercifolia.    Cape. 

8.  Serrata,    Cape.         10.  Cordmia.    Cape. 
AU  shrubby. 

1777.  Broussonetia.  Mas.  Ament.  cylindraceum. 
Cfl/.  4part.  Cor.O. — Veu.  Ament.  globosum  rc- 
ceptaculis  cylindraceo-clavatis  compositum.  Co/. 
3-6eu-4  dent,  in  apice  recepUculi.  Styi.  lateralis 
subulatus.     Sem.  1,  calyce  tectum. 

1.  Papyri/era.     Japan,  and  the  isles  of  the  Pa- 
cific.    Shrub. 


Pentandria* 

1791.  Iresine.  Mas.  CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  5-pct. 
Nect.  5  seu  7— Fem.  CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  5.pet. 
Stig.  2,  sessilia.     Caps,  seminibus  tomeptosis. 

1.  Celosioides.     Virginia  and  Florida.    Ann. 

2.  Diffusa.  S.  Amer.    5.  Flavesctns.  S.  Amer. 

3.  Ehngata.    Do.         6.  Elatior.    Do.    Ann. 

4.  Canescens.  Do.  fi'Ar. 

1794.  Cannabis.    Mas.  Co/.  5-part.    Cor.  0.^-Fbm. 

Cfl/.  l-phyll.  integer,  latere  hians.     Cor.  0.    SiyL 

2.     Nux  2-vaIv.  intra  calycem  dausum. 
1.  Saliva.     Persia.     Ann. 
1 1795.  HuMULUs.    Mas.  CaL  5.phyll.     Cor.  O.— 

Fbm.  Ca/.  l-phyll.  oblique  patens,  integer.   Cor.  0. 

StyU  2.     Sem.  I,  intra  calycem  foliatum. 

1.  Luputus.    England,  &c.  and  America.    Per. 
1782.  PiSTACIA.     Mas.   CaL  5.fid.     Cor.  0.— Fem» 

Cal  3.fid.     Cor.  0.     StyU  3.     Drvpa  l-sperma. 

1.  TrifoUa.     Sicily.     5/ini&. 

2.  Reticulata.     The  East.     i^Arw*. 

•     3.  Vera.    Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  India.    Shndf. 

4.  Terebinlhus.  S.  of  Eur.  Barbary,  India.  Shr. 

5.  Atlatitica.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

6.  Lentiscus.   South  of  Eur.  and  Palestine.  Skr. 
1796.  Zanonia.     Mas.  CaL  3-phyll.     Gw.  5'part. 

—Fem.  CaL  S-phyll.    Cor.  5-part.    Slyli  3.    Bac. 
3-loc.  inf.     iSIeiir.  2. 

1.  Indica.     Malabar  and  Ceylon.     Pereii. 

1789.  Picramnia.  Mas.  Cal.  3-seu  5-part.  Cor.  3« 
seu  5-pet.  Slam.  3  seu  5.— Fem.  Cal.  et  Cor.  ma- 
ris.    StyU  2.     Bac.  2-loc.  2.8jperma. 

1.  Antidesma.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniohu    Shr. 

2.  PetUandra.     West  Indies.     Shrub. 

1788.  Securincoa.  Mas.  Ca/L 5-part.  Cor.O.  Slam. 
5  sub  rudimento  pistilli  inaerUv^FiM.  CaLf  Cor.f 
StyL?     Caps.  3  cocca. 

1.  Nitida.     Mauritius.     Shrub. 

1792.  Spinacia.  Mas.  CaL  5part.  Cor.  0.— Fim. 
CaL  4  fid.  Cor.  0.  StyU  4.  ^S^ni.  1,  intra  caly- 
cem mduratum. 

I.  Olrracea.    Ann.        2.  Fera.    Siberia.   i#n». 

1793.  AcNioA.  Mas.  Cal.  5-part.  Cor.  0. — Fem. 
Cai.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  StyU  0.  JStig,  3  sessUia. 
Caps,  l-sperma. 

1.  Cannabina.     Virginia.    Ann. 

2.  Rusicocarpa.     Virginia.     Ann. 

1790.  ANriDBSMA.  Mas.  CaL  5-phyD.  Cor.  0. 
Antk.  2-tid«.-^«i.  CaL  S-phylL  CmP.  a  Stig. 
5.    Bacn  cjUndiicBi  l-s^penwk 
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1.  Alexiieria.    India.     Shrub. 

2.  Madagascar i^nns.     Madagascar.    Shrub. 

3.  Zeiflanica.     Ceylon.     Shrub, 

4.  Syhcxtfii.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 

5.  Acida.  Do.  Shr.      6.  Pubescens.   Do.   67/ r. 
7.  PankukUa,     Do.     Shrub. 

1784.  Fluooba.  Mas.  C/i/yx  5-phylL  Cor.  0.  2?ii- 
diw.  pistilli. — Frv.  CVi/^x  5-phyll.  Cor.  0.  iSV^J. 
2-part.  Sfig.  recurvata  2-iida.  Bac.  4-8penna. 
Sent,  arillata. 

1.  Leucopi/rus.     East  Indies.     Shrub. 
1798.  Savia.*  Mas.  Cff/.  5-phyll.    Cor.  3- seu  fi-pet. 
iVisc^.  margo  carnosus. — Fbm.  Ca/.  5-phyU.     Cor. 
3-8eu  5  pet.    Neti.  margo  camoous.   Sij/u  3,  bifidi. 
&r/».  8-cocca  3-loc. 

1.  Sessiliflora,     Hispaniola.     Sftrub, 

1786.  AsTRONiL'M.  Mas.  Col.  5-phylI.  Cor.  6pet. 
-— Fbm.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.     iS/j^/s  3.     6^/t.  1. 

I.  GrateoleHi.     Woods  of  Cartbagena.     Shrub. 

1785.  Melicytus.  Mas.  CaL  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pet. 
Ned.  squams  5  clavatae  cyatbiformes.—- Fem.  Cal, 
et  Cor.  maris.  Nect.  squamse  5,  3-angularef .  Ca/tf. 
baccata  lloc.  4-8eu  5-valv.  sub-5-sperma. 

1.  Ramifiorus.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

1787.  Canaricm.  Mas.  CaL  S^hyil.  Cor.  3-pet. 
— FwM.  CaL  ^  pbyll  Cor.  3-pet.  Stig.  sessile. 
Drupa  nuce  3gona,  3-loc« 

!•  Commune.  Moluccas.  4.  ffirttfltim.  Moluccas. 

2.  Siihestre.  Amboyna.  5.  Microcarpum.  Do. 

3.  Babami^ermn.  uo.    6.  J>cwiim»iiir.  Do. 
*7«  Pimela.  China  and  Cochinchina.    ^Loiir.) 

All  shrubby.     See  Juiaalf  ofBotamf^  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

1783.  Zanthoxylum.     Mas,  Cal,  5-part.     CY)r.  0. 

Fbm.  CaL  5-part.     Cor.  0.    PisL  5.    Gapt.  5)  1- 


•permse. 

1.  Temaimn.  Dominica. 

2.  Emarginaium.  Jamaica. 

3.  Acuminatum.     Do. 

4.  Punctatum.  St  Cruz. 

5.  Smnontm.  Jamaica. 

6.  CknaHerculis.  W.lnd 


7*  Aramaiicum. 

8.  RhoifoUum.  E.  Ind. 

9.  JuglandifoUum.  Dom. 

10.  Rtgidmn.  S.  America. 

1 1.  Hermaphrodilum.Gui. 

12.  Fraxineum.  N.  A  men 
All  shrubby. 

1797.  Feuillea.  Mas.  Ca/.  5  fid.    Cor.  5.fida.  iS/fl^w. 

5.    iVec/.   FiL  5f  conniventia.— ^Fpm.    Ca/.   5* fid. 

5/y^.  5.     Pofii.  durum.  3-loc.  corticosum. 
1.  lYilobata.  E.lndks.  Shr.    2.  Cordifolia.WAml 

Hex  AN  DR I  A. 

1800.  Smilax.  Mas.  C«/.  6-phyll.    Cor.  O.—F p.m.  C^/. 
6-phyll.    Cor.  0.     St^H  3.     Bnc.  3  loc.     .9rw.  2. 

1.  Aspcra.     Europe  and  Palesciiic.     Shrub. 

2.  Nigra.     Spaiu  and  Portugal.     Shrub. 

3.  Mauritanica.     Barbary.     Shrub. 

4.  Dentata.     South  America.     Shrub. 

5.  Excelsa.    The  East.    5ArttA. 

6.  Zeylamca.    Ceylon.     Shrub. 

7.  Quadrangular  is.     North  America.     Shrub. 

8.  Longifoita,     Cayenne.     Shrttb, 

9.  SarsapdrUla.    V  rginia.    Shrub. 

10.  Majfpurensis,     Orouoco.     Shrub, 

11.  Oblougata,     Caribbees.     Shrub. 

12.  Lapjmcea.    Caraccas.    Shrub. 

13.  Perfoliala.     Cochinchina.     Shrub. 

14.  Cordi/blia.     Mexico.     Shrtib. 

15   China,     China,  Japan,  and  Bourbon.     /SAr. 

16.  CordatO'Ovata.     Cayenne.     Shrub, 

17.  Acuminata.    West  Indies.     Shrub. 


18.  RolumUfcHa.    NortU  America..    Shmhr         Om 

19.  IjiurifoUa.     North  America.     Shrub.  ^ 
iJO.  Sijihiliika,     South  America.    Shrub.            ^^ 

21.  7Vitn7<ofV/e^.     North  America.     P«mi. 

22.  0/(/f<c(7.     Canada.     ^AruA. 

23.  Havanensis.     Havannah. .   Shrub. 
S4.  £ona  I70X.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

25.  Hastata.     Carolina  and  Florida.     ShruL 

26.  Ancep^,    Mauritius.     Shrub. 

27.  Herbacea.     Nortb  America.     Perot. 

28.  Scabriuscula.    Caraccas.     Shrub. 

29.  CumaneuAts.     Cumana.     Shrub. 

30.  Dommg^nsis.     Domingo.     Shrub. 

31.  iMnceolata,     Virginia.     Shrub. 

32.  Trijdinervia.     River  Atabapo.  Shrub. 

33.  Ripogonum.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 
3i.  Purpurata.     New  Caledonia.     Shrubs 

35.  Camniensis.    Teneriffc.    Shrub. 

36.  Pubera.    Carolina,  Georgia*     Shrub. 

37.  Afo^.    Mexico.     ^SAru jl 

38.  Pseudo-China,     Virgriniaf  Jamaica.     SIAnii. 

39.  MacropkuUa.    West  Indies*    iSAmk 

40.  Peduncuiaris.  Canada  and  PeDnsylTania.  Per. 

41.  A'istoiochia^^oUa.     Domingo.    Shrub. 

*  42.  CaiaUmica,  Catalonia  and  Bermudas,  i  Duham. 

•  43.  Papyracea.     Cayenne.  I  ilr6.  N. 
*44.  Viscifolia.     St  Domingo.  [Ed.  it.  • 

•  45.  Obliquaia.    Peru.  J  234. 

*  46.  Australis.  N.  S.  Wales.  1  Smith  in  White's 

•  47.  Ghjciphylla.  N.S. Wales.J      Voyage. 

*  48.  Ehiptica.    N.  Holland.  1  R.  Brown,  Prodr. 
♦49.  Latifolia.  N.  Holland.  J    p.  293. 

t  1799.  Tamus.  Mas.  CaL  6-pai:t.  Cor.  0. — ^Fe«. 
CaL  6  part.  Cor.  0.  SiyL  ^Hd.  Bacca  S-loc., 
infera.     i^etn.  2. 

1-  Communis.  England  and  in  the  East.  Peren. 

2.  I  lephanti])€S,  Cape.  Per,  3.  CrcUca.  CandPe. 

1802.  DioscoREA.     Mas.  CaL  6  part.    Cor.  0.    Fn. 

CaL  6-part.    Cart  0.    Sty/i  3.    Caps.  S-Ioc.,  com« 

pressa.    Sem,  2,  membranacea. 

1.  Pentaphylia.  India. 

2.  rr«yiy//.7.  Malabar. 


3.  Septemioba,  Japan. 

4.  Quinqueloba.  Do. 

5.  Triloba.  S.  Amcr. 

6.  Brasiliensis.  Brasil. 

7.  Cajennensis.  Cayen. 

8.  Aculeata.  Malabar. 

9.  Num^mdaria,  Moluc 
10.  VerticUlata.  Java. 
W.Alata.  India. 

12.  Bulbifera.  Do.  and 
New  Holland. 

1 3.  Japonica     J  apan . 

*  27.  Palmaia.  S.  America. 

*  28.  Peltata.     (Herbarium  oi  Jussieu.) 
♦29.  Punctata.  N.  Holland. 
♦3a  Transversa.    N.S.Wales,  a   j.„^^.   ^  cvv, 
♦31.  Lucida.  NT...  MnllnnH        I   <«'«««"»  P"  294. 


14.  Scabra.  Oronoco. 

15.  Aspera.    Do. 

16.  Cusftidata.  Do. 

17.  Conacea.  S.Amcr. 

18.  Polyoonoides.Oron. 

19.  Sativa.   India. 

20.  PiperifoUa.  S.Am. 

21 .  Eburnea.  Cochinch. 

22.  rtV/oM.  S.  Amer. 

23.  Altissima.  Martiniq. 

24.  Opposilifolia.ln^. 
25.Cirrhosa.   Peru. 
26.  Angustifoiia.    Co- 
chinchina. 

(Jussieu.^ 


Brown,  Pro- 


New  Holland. 
8p.  1 — 26  perenniad. 
1801.  Rajania.     Mav.  CaL  6-part.     Cor.  0.     Fm. 
CaL  6-part.     Cor.  0.     Styli  3.     Samarm  l-aper- 
*  mse,  apice  alatae. 

1.  AnjustifoUa.     Hispaniola.     Ann. 

2.  Mucronata.    Dommgo.    Perem. 

3.  llasiata.     Domir.go.     Peren. 

4.  Ovata,  Do.  iS'^r.    5.  CordaJta.  8.  Amer.  Pfr. 
6.  QuinquefoUa.     West  Indies.    Perm. 
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7.  ^u'maia.  Japan.  Ver,  S*  HeiaphifUa,  Do-  Per, 
•9.  lMi>nta,    Peru.         *  10.  Flextw&a,    PeriK 
1805?.  Braunea*     Mis.  Co/.  3  phyll.     Cor,  S-pet. 
i^ft^  squamre  r». — Vtvl,  CaL  S-phyll.     Car.  3-pet. 
Ned,  0,     .%/;  3, 

1,  Menhpermoldfs*     India.     Shrub* 
1804*  Fehreola.     Mai.  Cff^  S-dent.      Cor.  tubti- 
losa  3.6 da.     Slam,  receptaculo  inserta. — Fr>c.  CaL 
ct  Cor.  mam.     SwL  I,     Bacca  dhpcrmdi, 

1.  BftxifoUa,     Lid^.     Shrub. 
Given  under  Maba  by  Persooiu 

1806.  Cham-sdorea.  Ml*.  CaL  3-part.  Cor,  3- 
pirt.  S^CTw.  6.  *S7/y/i  rudiment um  staminibus  lon- 
giua. — FitM,  C«/.  3  part.  Cor,  3-P<'t.  iV^ecf.  wjua- 
insc,  3  inter  pet.  ct  germeo.  St^ii  S.  Drupa  Bye- 
culenta  l-sperma. 

L  Gractlis.     Canccas.     SkniL 
1808.    MaI'Rjtiv.      Mi«.  Ci7^.  cyathiformie    sub-3- 
dent.    Cor.  S-pct. — ^Fem*  C«/.  Cor.  ct  PiV^  ignoti. 
Drupa  l-sperma  imbricata. 

It  Flexuosa,     Surinam.     Shrub, 

1807.  B0RA8SC8.  Mah.  CaiL  3-phylL  Cor.  hypo- 
crateriformis  limbo  3*part.— Fim.  CaL  8  seu  y- 
phyll.  imbric.    Cor-  0.    Siam*  8  raonadelpha*  S/y/, 

0.  Drupa  S-pyrcna. 

1.  FiaMlifonms,     East  Indiei.     Shrttb. 
I80&  Elais,     Ma*.  CaL  6-phyll.     Cor  6fid.— Fem. 
OiL  6.phyll.      Cor.   6-pci.      %/.    1.     Stig,   3. 
Drupa  l-aperma  fibrosa,     Nuj:  3-valv. 
I.  Guitieensis,    Guinea.    Shrub, 
SL  Occidetdalu,     Jamaica.     Shrub, 

OcTAXDRlA. 

1809,  Pypi LIS.    Mil.  AwenL  cyli:idraccum.    CaL 
•'  ftquama  lacera.     Car,  turbtnata,  obliqua,  Integra. 
— FiM,  Amcnt,  cylindraceum.    CaL  ct  Cor,  maris. 
«y/i|r.  4-6d.     Ca/»j.  2-loc.     «^ct».  multa  papposa. 

1.  Mba,    England,  Francci  Germany,  Italy, 
-2,  Canexccns,    Englandi  France,  Germany, 
3*  TriT^/Zfl.  N.Amer.       9, Mottilf/tra,l4, Amtr, 

4.  Trannla,  Eng.  Sec.  10.  Afigufnta,  N.  Amer* 

5.  Z^tv^tf/f/,N.Amer.  II,  Balsa  mi/era.  North 

6.  Graoa,  Archlpe-  Amcr.  and  Siberia. 
lago  I«lc8,  12.  Candicattx,  C»iiada, 

7.  Nmra.  E n gl.  & c.        13.  UtterophfUa^  N.Am* 
^DutUata,  Italy.       •  1 4-.  GmWrV/ei»/rtrcf.  Canada, 

All  shrubby. 
|8 1 1 .  Rn OD to L A .     M  Af ,  Co/.  4- pa rt .    Cor,  4. pet. 
^  — Fr^i.  CW.  4.part.     Cor.  0.     AVl/.  4.     Pif /.  4. 
Citp^,  4*  poly  sperm  ae. 
J.  liosea,    Brit.  Lapland*  Austria,  Switz.  Per, 
I8I0.  CoMiMPiJonA.     M*^.  C<i/.  4-dent.    Cor.  4-pet. 
erecta*     Slam,  8  alterna  majora. — Ffm.  ignoti, 
I.  MadagmcarenaiM,     Madagascar.     Shrub, 
Idl2»  Maroaritarla.     Mas,  Cfl/.  4-dcnt.     Car.  4- 
pel,— Fksi,    Co/,  et   Cor,  maris.      Sli/li  4  seu  5- 
HacC'  4  seu  5  sperm  a.    Sem,  arillo  o-cocco"  incluta. 
1,  Nobilii,     Antilles  and  Guiana.     Shrub, 
1813.  Hermesia,     Mas,  CoL  2  seu  3-phyll.    Cor.  0. 
Fa/,  brrvisiima. — Frw.  CaL  4  seu  5  phyll.    Cor.  0. 
Sii/U  %,     Caps,  2-lot\  disperma. 

L  CastarteifoHa,     Banks  of  the  Orinoco.    Sh\ 

Enkeandhia. 

1  1814.  MKRCtmiAUa.  Mas.  CaL  3part.  Cor,  0. 
vot»  tv,  tAnr  r. 


^^rtw.  9  seu  12.     AniL  globosa,  didym*. — ftu*  ClrnXXll 


CaL  3  part-     Cor.  0.     %/i  2.     Coc/j*.  2  cocca^ 
2I0C.,  1  sperma. 

K  Pcrennijt,     England^  5cc.     Per^fi. 

2.  Ambii^a,    Spain  and  Portugal.     ^n». 

3.  Annua,     England,  5cc,     Ann. 

4.  Eiliptka,     Portugal  and  Madeira/    Shmh, 

5.  LnngifoUa,     6,  Tomaflosa^  Fran,  Spain.  *VAr, 
X  1815,  HvDHOf  ifARis.    Ma9.  Spaiha  2'pbylb-   CaL 

S-fid,    Cor,  3-pet,    F//,  3  inicnora  stylif<ra.— Fum, 
CaL  3-hd.      CW.  S-pet.     St^U  6.     Ca/w.  64oc.,  • 
poly  sperm  a,  infcra. 
1 .  Mnrstfs  fnnm.  Engl,  and  other  pti.  of  Eur,  Per. 

1816.  Triplakis,  Ma».  CaL  S-part,  Cor,  3-pet. 
Stanu9. — Fkm.  C«/.  3  part,  inf.  Cor,  3-pct.  StifL 
3.     Cf<;;j.  l-«perma  3-valv. 

1.  Americana.     Carthagena.     Shmb, 

2.  liamiflora,    Carthagena,     Shrub, 

DfiCAKDKIA. 

1817.  Carjca.  Ma».  Ca/.  subnullus.  Cor.  5'fida, 
infundib.  FiL  in  tubo  coroUae :  alterna  breviora. 
— ¥mn*  CaL  5  dent.  Cor,  5-pet.  Siig*  5*  Bacct 
1-loc,  polysperma- 

l.  Pajtai/a,  India,  Mr.  2.  Pi/rtforfnis,¥eTu, Shr, 

3.  Cauiifiora^     Caraccas.     Sbrttb, 

4.  Micfocarjia,     Caraccas  and  ChiU.     Shrub, 

5.  Spinosa,     Ouiana.     Shrub, 

1818.  GvMKocLADUs,  Ma».  Cfl/.  5*dent*  Cor.  5- 
pct. — FuM,  CaL  S-dent.  Cor.  5-pet.  %/.  1.  Le- 
gum,  1-loc.  intus  pulposum. 

1.  Canadensis,     Canada.     Shrub, 

1819.  KiGOELARiA,  Mas,  Cfl/.  5-part.  Cor.  5'pcU; 
glandular  5,  3' lobar.  v^ffM,  apicibus  perforatae.^- 
j>w.  Ca/.  el  Cor.  maris,  Sti^li  5,  Caps,  l-loc,f 
5-valv.,  polysperma. 

1.  ,4/ricana.  Cape.  Shr,     2,  InicgrifoUa,  Do.  ^^r. 

1821,  CoBiVRiA.    Mas.  C«/, 5-part.    tor,  0.    Gland, 

5.     AftUu    2-part.^ — Fm,     Qj/.    5'part.       Co>\  0, 

glapd.  5,  gernninibus  interpositar.     ^9/^,  5-    Cap*. 

5>  l*spermse  ^bndulis  ampUatis  obtectx, 

1 .  Mi/rtijoiia,     S.  of  France  and  Spain.     Shr. 

2.  Sarmentom.     New  Zealand.     *V/#rw6. 

3.  Husciftylia,  Peru,  6"Ar.  4,  Phi^iicifoita,  Do.  5^. 
5.  ThifmijQHa,     Peru,     Shruh, 

1820.  ScHiNir.,.  Mia.  Cfi/,  34id,  Pd,  5.— Frir. 
jVoj*  maris,     Baeca  3-cocca. 

1.  Mo/fc,    Braail,    Shrub. 

D0D£CAN1>IUA. 

}:  1822.  Stratiotbs*  Mas.  iS/io/Zia  2'phvlb.  Ca/. 
3  part.  Cor.  3-pct.  i\rrc/.  20,  anlheriformia. 
Stam.  1M3.— Ft»«.  Spatha,  CaL,  Cor,  et  Ned, 
maris.  Germ,  inferum  6-angularc.  Stifli  6,  2'part, 
Bacc*  64oc,  polysperma. 

1 ,  Alaides,     En^L  and  other  part*  of  Eur,    Per, 

2,  Acor aides,     Ceylon. 

3,  Ntftnphoidcs.     Caraccas.      Peren, 

Given  by  Smith  under  PoLVAKDRtA  HkxaovniA. 
1824.  EucLEA,  Ma»,  Cal,  5*dcol,  Cor,  5-part, 
Stam,  15. — Fm.  CaL  et  Cor,  maris.  Germ,  sup. 
%/i  2.  Caps,  baccau  5-coriiis  $-loc.  Sem.  soli- 
taria  arillata, 

1,  Lamea,  Cape.  Shr.     2,  Racetnosa.  Do.  S^r- 
3,  Ufidulata,    Cape.     6/<ri<^. 
2o 
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1.  Canademe. 

2.  Virginicum^ 

3.  Truohtm. 

4.  Palniatmiu 


(tet XXII.  1826.  McNiSPERMUU.      Mil.  Cal^'^hjVi.     Pet  ^ 
Discia.         5py  6-cxleriora,  S-int.  Slam,  IG. — Pem.  Cot,  maris. 
Slam.  8,  stcrilia.   Germ.  2  $eu  3.  Bflc.  2>  L^spennse* 
Virginia,  Siberia,     iihnth, 
Virginia,  Carolina.     Sftnth, 
Japan.     Shrub. 
Mauritiud.     Shrub, 

5,  Cmolinum.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  Shr, 

6.  Haitaiup*^  E.  Ind.  Sftr,   7-  Coc/i/wj.Java.^/rr. 
6*  Ci^rdtfoliunt,     Ea^t  Indies.     Shrub* 
9.  Malabaricu4fL     Malabar.     SkruL 

10.  Atnarmn.     Guitnia.     Skmb, 
-1 1,  Acutuyn*  Japan.  6'-^r.    12.  CrUpum.  Beng.  5/ir. 
13.  Vdtatum.     East  Indies.     Shiub* 
l^.  Japmncum,     Japan.     Shrub, 

15.  AbitUt,     Guiana.     Sht^b* 

16.  OrbicululkTH.    Crocodile  Isles  in  Aaia.     ^/fr. 

17.  Ednle.    Arabia  FeJix,     Shrub* 

18.  Hirsntum,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

19.  Myosotoidcs.     East  Indies.     Shrub* 
^  20*  Ovalijhliuvu    India.    (//cr6,  of  Juwien.) 
*21.  Fiavcsceux,     Moluccas.! 
*22.  Lacunoshm.     Celebes*    (Lam,  Em^  iv. 

*  23.  Radiaium,   India.  ^7*r.  f   p.  98. 
*24.  Acurnhmtum,  Do.  Shr.j 

♦  25.  Fenesiratum,  Ceylon.  (Garin.  </eFr*i-2l9.) 
1825-  Datisca.    Mi».  CtfA  5  pbyll.    <^or.  0*    AnUu 

sesEJles,  oblongae,  15. — I'kiii.  Co/.  2-deTit.  (7or.  0, 
SttfliS,  Cnps,  S-angularis,  3  cornis,  l-loc,  pervia, 
polysperma,  infera, 

1.  Cannabma,  Caodia.  Per,    2.  Hirta,  Pennaylv. 

1823.  ToXlCODEKDRUM*  Of  HYxENAKCHK.    Mah,  CaL 

5.7'phyll  Cor.  0,  Stam.  10-20.— Ffm.  Ca/.  7-8- 
pliyll.  imbric.  Cor,  0.  67^/.  1.  Siig.  3,  0/)w. 
34oc«  3*cocca,  lociilis  dii^permia. 

1,  Cdp£jiR\  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub, 

tcOBAKDRIA. 

1S29.  RoTTLBRA.     Mas.  Cal  2-part,   Cor,  0.  5^aw. 

SO-*a— Fc*i.  CW.  4-dent.    Cor.  0.    %/j3.    C^pj. 

3-Ioc.  3*cocca,  3-sperma* 

1.  Tincioria*     India*     Shntb, 
1828.  Gelonium.  Mas.  Ctf/,  5-phyII.   Cor.  0-   Slam. 

12.— FrH.  Crt/.  5-pbylI.     Cor,  0.     5/^1  0.     *5'(/g. 

3  lacera*     Cfl/J5.  3-loc.  3-valv*  3-sperma. 

1.  D'lfarium,     East  Indies.     Peren. 

2.  Lanceolatmn,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 
1827.  Flacolrtia.    Ma^,  Cfl/.  5'part.  Cor.  0.  iSrfaw. 

50-100.- Ffm.  CaL  5^phyU.  Cor,  0.  *SVi^.  steU 
tatum  sessile.     Bac,  multiloc.  loc.  dispermis, 

1.  Ramontchi,     Madagascar.     Shrub, 

2.  Flaoeircen^,     Guinea.     Shrub, 

3,  Cataphracta,     East  Indies.     Shrub, 

4,  Sapida,  E.  Ind.  5/ir,      5.  Sepiarid.  Do.  *S/ir. 
1830,  Hedycaria.    Mas,   Cfl/.  planus,  8-seu  lO-fid. 

Car.  0,     AnUu  50  sessile  a  barbat^^— FtM,   Cat  et 
Cor,  maris.     Gcryn,  numerosa.     Nuccs  6-10, 
1.  Dentata,     New  Zealand.     5/*r. 

PoLYAMJltlA. 

1S35.  Ferula.     M*i.  Co/.  diphylL     PeL  1  conca- 
vum,    Nect.  squamae   multilidae.     Siam.  24-30.—^ 
Fi*-*  Ca/.,  Cor. etAVd.  maris,    Germinal,    Capa, 
3  Joe.  3  valv.  3-sperma. 
1.  Arborea,    Mariquita  ia  America.     Shrubs 


] 

I 

1 


1837.  Clifportia,      M*i,   Cal.  3-j)hyll.      Cor.  0, 
Stam.  fere  30.— iFiii.  CaA  S-phylL,  superui.    Cor,     ^ 
0.    %/i  2.     Ca^.  ^-loc.     ^irw.  1,  *- 

1.  Odorata,  9.  Gramma,       16^  Juntpcrina, 

2.  Serrala.         10.  Cinerea,  17.  i'  Vrf, 
5,  Ftrmginea.    II,  Puk/icila,        18. 
4-.  Cunmia,        12.  Cretrntu,          19.  ItifoUata, 

5.  llicj/blia.        13.  Ericm/olM,      20.  Ttrnuia, 

6.  Trtdeniaia.    li.  Terehfolia.     21.  SiinrM^e/cua.  , 

7.  Rusqfoim.     15.  Filifoht^^  S2.  FukaUi, 

8.  Strabdijcra, 

All  small  shrubs,  and  from  the  Cape, 

1833,  Trewia.     IVUs*  Ca/.  3-pbyll.     Cor,  0. FmJ 

Co/.  4- fid.     Cor.  a     *SVy,  L     *S%.  4  plume 
Co/^.  4 'CO oca,  4'Spernia,  44oc. 

1.  Nudiflora,     India.    Shrub, 

2.  Tricuspidatn,     Cochinchina.     5AnM^. 
1832.  XvLosMA.     Mxu,  Cfl/,  4  seu  5.part,     Cor,  0^ 

iVed.  glatidula,  annularis.  iS/air/.  20^50.^ — Fk^J 
Co/,  Cor,  et  iVfc^  maris,  ^/_yt  0.  Siig.  aub-sJ 
lid,    Baccaf  subbilocularis  disperma. 

1,  Sumfeolefis.     Society  lules.     Shrub, 

2,  OrOtcuiatum,  Savagi^  I  si.  in  the  Paaific,  ShrJi 

1834.  HihiNGi^RA.    M*«.  (Vi/,4-phyll,   Cor.  0.   Si^nt^ 
15-25,— Fkx.  CW.  6-phyll    Cor.  U,    Siyi.2,  Bcc, 
didyma,  2-loc,  disperma. 

I,  Nitida.     Warm  parts  of  America,     Shrub. 
1836,  Embrvqpteris.     ^ixs,  Cal,  4.dent.     Car, 
fid.     Stam,  20.     Anth.  2-6d. — Fmi.  CaL  i-duit 
Cor.  4-fida.     Siig,  cruciatum»  sessik.     Pomum 
fipermum, 

1.  GluUnifera,  Mts.  of  the  East  Indies.  Skr» 
Given  under  DiosPYROS  by  Persoon, 
1831.  Hamadbyas.  Mas.  CaL  5  scu  6  phyll.  Car, 
lO'Seu  12-pet,  Siam,  50.— Fm,  CaL  5-seu  6- 
phyll.  Cor.  10  aeu  12-pet.  (Jerm,  oumerosa,  S<m^ 
tiumerosa. 

I,  MageUanica^     Straits  of  Magellan.     Perm, 

1838.  Cycas*     Ma».  .^rnoi^.  imbric.     CaL  squama 
spathulaU,     Cor,  0.     Anih,  globosa:  in   squama 
sessiles. — Fkm,  Spadix  compresso-anceps. 
Cor.  0.     SiifL  I,     Drttj^ia  1-sperma. 

1,  CircinalU^     India,     Shrub. 

2.  lievwuia,     Japan  and  China,     Shnth, 
*3.  ThuarsiL     Madagascar.     (T^ki??.*.) 
♦  4,  Atfgulata.  N.  HoR.   ( Brown,  iVooV,  p.  $4$.  j1 
This  genus  is  given  under  Cevptogauia  b^  hin* 

naeus. 

1839.  Za&ua.   Mas.  AmenL  strobitiforme,   CaL  squa* 
ma  obovata.      Cor,  0.     Anth,  globose,  rima  dctus- 
cenles  in  squama,  sessilcs.^FEn.  Ameni,  strobiiilor« 
me.     CaL  squama:  peltate.     Car,  0.     Germ,  %\ 
Styii  0,     Bacvw  2,  l-spermx. 

1.  Cijcadifolia,  Cape,  5.  Temk, 

2.  PuHgens,    Cape.  6,  Media,     £ait  Indici, 

3.  Tiideniaia,    Cape.  7t  IkbilU*   £a^ 

4.  Angudi/hlia,  Bahamas. 

8.  Intigrifolia.     Domingo  and  Florida. 

9.  Muricata,    S.  Amcr.      12,  LongifiAia,     Cap«. 

10,  Furjuracea,    W.  Ind.    13.  LahugiuQ^a,    Cape.    ^ 
I  i.  Spiralis.    N- Holl,         14.  i/ontifo.     Cape.        fl 
All  shrubby.  ■ 

**  Species  Amer.  quie  Zamia:  genuioz»  «  Capenst- 
bus  et  N.  Holl,   forsan  gencre  distingucndx,^' 
&c.  Sec.     See  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  348. 
This  genus  is  given  under  Cryptuoamu  by  Lib* 
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1810.  AiixucARiA.  Mas.  Amfmt.  imbm.  OaL  squa- 
ttOL  fsblignow.  Cor.  0.  Anth^  10-12  in  squama 
connsM^-^Fkii.  Ameni.  strobiliforme.  CaL  squa- 
ma lanceolata  coriacea  l^-flora*  Cor.  0.  S^l  0. 
9t^  t-valve.  A«x  coriacea  cuneifermis  apice  alata. 
•L  Imiricaia.    Chili  oa  the  Andefc    Sftnid. 

^  iMl.  JuNiPERUB.  Mis.  AmenL  ovatum.  CaL  nqua- 
m.  Por.O.  i9/<im.  S.— Fem.  Ca/..3-paitr  Pe/.  3. 
-iS^*  3.  Ak;.  5-spenna»  tribus  tuberculis  caljds 
iDsquaHs. 

1.  TAuri/kra.    Spain  and  Mexico.    Shrub, 

2.  Barbadenm.   Wann  parte  of  America..  Slir. 

3.  Bermudiana.     Bermudas.     Shrub, 

4.  Chinensis.     China.     Shrub, 

5.  ExceUa,    At  the  Caspian  and  in  Jamaica. 

6.  Sabina.     Portugal,  Italy,  and  Siberia.     Shr. 

7.  Fiatiktis^ima,    Armenia.     Shrub, 

8.  VtrgiMiiuui.  Vir^rinia  and  Carolina.  Shrub. 
A  Commums.  Brttam  and  cold  puts  of  Europe. 
.     Shmb. 

.  Kk  Nana,    Salzbar^»  Styria»  and  Siberia.    Shr, 
W^Oxyc^rux.    S|rain  and  France.     Shrub. 
12.  Phoenicea.    S.  of  Europe  and  the  East.    Shr. 
IS.Lycia.     France  and  Siberia.     Shrub. 

^  14.  Drupaeea,    Syria.     ( Labillard. .PA  Sjfr.) 
X  1842.  Taxus.     Mab.  Co/.  4-j^hyll.  eemmse.     Cor. 

0,     Stam.  multa.     Anth.  peltate  8-Bd. — Fen.  CaL 

4-phyll.  gemmz.    Cor.  0.     Shfi.  0.    Sem,  1,  caly- 

ciuo  baccato,  integerrimo. 

1.  Baccaia,  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia*  Shr, ' 

2.  Canadenns.    Canada.     Shrub, 
S.  Ehmgata.     Cape.     Shrub. 

4.  Montana.     Peru  and  Mexico.     SkruB, 

5.  Nuci/era.     Japan.     Shrub, 

6.  Mavrophi/Ua.     Japan.     Shrub. 

7.  Latifolia.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shrub. 
S.  Falcata,     Cape  of  Good  Hope,     Shrub. 
9l  Tomentma.     Cape.     Shrub. 

10.  VerlicilUUa.     Japan.     Shrub. 

1843.  Ephedra.  Mas.  Ammti  Cal.  2-fid.  Cor.  0. 
JSiam.  7.  itfnM.  4  inferiores  S  sup. — Fbm.  Cal.  2- 
part,  quintuplex.  Cor,  0.  Put,  2.  5em.  2,  calyce 
[Mccato  tecta. 

1.  VUtachya.    France,  Spain,  Switz.  Barbary. 
Shrub. 

2.  MonoHachya.     Siberia  and  Hungary.    Shr. 

3.  Altisshm.     Barbary,     Shrub. 

4.  Fragilis.     Barbary  and  Candia.     Shrub. 

5.  Americana.     Peru.     Shrub. 

1846.  ExcoECARiA.  Ma%  ^men/.  cylindraceum.  Cal. 
squama.  Cor.  0.  FiL  3-part. — Fem.  Cal.  squamae 
S.     Cor.  0.     CapM.  3  cocca. 

1.  Agallocha.     £.  Indies,  Amboyna,  Ceylon. 

2.  Camefiia.  E.  Ind.       4.  Lucida,  Januuca. 

S.  Timfolia.  Jamaica.     5.  Glamdutota,  Jamaic. 
AH  shrubby. 

1844.  CisBA^uPEi.08.  Mas.  CaL  4-phyll.  Cor.  0. 
Ned,  rotat^m.  Stam.  5  :  FiL  connatis.-— Fax,  CaL 
I'phyll.,  ligulato-subrotundus.  Cor,  0.  Styli  3. 
Bacca  l-sperma. 

1.  Ilemandifilia.     East  Indies.     Shruk 

2.  Pitreira,    East  Indies  and  S.  America.    Pa\ 

3.  Capentis.    Cape.     Peren,  s 

4.  Fruika»a.    Cape.     ^Antk 

5.  LaurifoUa.    Sc  Thomas.    Simi. 


6.  ConvokmUcea.    Etst  Todies*    ^SKriii. 

7.  Caaoebtu    South  America.    Peren. 

8.  SmUacina,    Carolina.     Shrub. 

18^2.  HoRSFiELpiA.  Mas.  €a(.  a  Ccr.  tubulosa 
3-quetra  3- fid.  limbo  coimivente.  FiL  commune, 
Anth.  connatft^^^-FtM.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.  J^ylus 
0.  Stig.  punctum  obscurum.  Drupa  l-sp^ma 
supera. 

1.  Odoraia.    Ceylon  and  Java.     ShnA. 

1851.  Myristica.  Mas.  Cn^  0.  Cor.  campan.  3- 
fid.  FiL  columnare.  AfUh.  6-10  connatx.*— Fem. 
CW.  0.  Cor.  campan.  3-fid.  decidua.  StyL  0. 
Si^^.  2.     Drupa  n\ice  arillata  l-sperma. 

1.  Motchata.  Moluccas.     2.  Otoba.  Mariquita. 

3.  Philippensis.     Philippine  Isles. 

4.  Fatua.     Surinam  and  Tobago. 

5.  Tomentosa.     Moluccas. 

6.  Microcarpa.     Amboyna. 

7.  Salicifolia.     Moluccas. 

8.  Acuminata.     Madagascar. 

9.  Madagascarientis.     Madagascar. 
10.  Sebi/era.     South  America. 

•  11.  Cimicifisra.  New  Holland.)  Brown,  Prorfr. 

*  12.  Insiptda.     New  Holland,  j      p.  400. 

All  shrubby. 
1847.  DrVandHA.    Mas.  Coi  2-phyll.     Ciw.  5-pet. 
FiL  9  connata. — Fem.   CaL  2-phyll.     Cor.  5-pet. 
Caps,  lignosa  4-vel  5*cocca,  loc.  l-spermis. 
1.  Cordata.     Japan.     Shrub. 
1845.  Batschia,  or  Trichoa.     Mas.  Cal.  3-phyD, 
Cor.  3*pet.     Slam,  6  basi  connata,  quorum  9  ste- 
rilia.— Pbx.  CaL  et  Cor.  maris.    Germ,  S.    Drupa 
coriacea,  nuce  semibiloc. 

1.  Racemosa.    Mariquita.     Shn^, 

2.  Spicata.    Mariquita.    Shrub, 

1856.  Latania.     Mas.  Spalha  polyphylla.    Cal.  3- 
phylL     Cor.  d*pet.    Stam.  1516 — Fbm.  Spatha? 
Cal.9  Cor.?  Pist.9    Dm/Ni  corticosa  3-pyrena. 
1.  Rubra,    Mauritius.    Shrub, 
f,  Borbonica,     Bourbon.     Shrub, 
1648.  LouRRiRA. '  Mas.  CaL  5-part.    Cor,  campan. 
5-fid.     Stam.  8-13  basi  cohserentia.— *Fbm.  Cm.  et 
Cor^  maris..    Caps,  dicocca  2-loc.,  loc  l-spermis. 
1.  Cunei folia,     Mexico.     Shrub. 
5L  QUmdulosa,    Mexico.     Shrub. 
IBSS,  Xantub.    Mas.  Col.  5-8eu  6-part.     Cor,  5- 
fteu  6  pet.     FU,  columnare.    Anth.  5,  24obs  in 
capitulum  peltatum  cohcrentes.— Fim.  CaL  et  Cor, 
maris.    Stig,  5^  sessiMa.    Caps,  5*eett  6-loc  poly- 
sperma. 

1.  Scandau,    Guiana.    Shrub. 

2.  Parvifiora.    Guiana.    Shrub. 

1850.  Adblia.  Mas.  CoL  8-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
plurima,  basi  coalita.-«-FBM.  CuL  5-p«rt.  6*or.  0. 
SlyH  3,  laceri.     Caos,  S-cocca. 

1.  Bemardia,    America.     Shrub. 

2.  RicineUa,    Jamaica.    Shrub. 

3.  Acidoton,    Jamaica.    Shrub, 

*4?  Ovata,    North  America.    {PersooUf  ii.  635.) 
1849.  Alchornea.     Mas.   CaL  3-5-phyll.     Cor.  0, 

Stam.  8  basi  connata.-«-»Fa«.  Cal.  5-deut.    Cor.  Ol 

Caps,  dicocca. 
'1.  Latifolia,    Jamaica.    Shrub, 
1853.  Nepenthes.  Mas.  CaL  4-part.  patens  interne 

coloratus.    Cor.  0.    FU,  columnare.   Anth.  15-17 

connatSB.— Fb«.  CaLtt  Cor,  maris,  Stig.  pdtiftum 

fcssik.    Cs^,  4-loc.  polysfeinuu 
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1  .Diditlaiona.    Ceylon.    Perm. 

%  MadagatcarieKtis.    Mada^icar.    Peren. 

S.  Pkjfttamphara.    Cocbinclmia.    Peren. 
%  1854.  Rusrus.   Mi«.  CaL  6-phyl1.   Cor.  0.   Neet, 
centraley  ovatum*  apice  jpemratum.— -Psm.  CW., 
Cor,  et  Ned,  maris.    St^t  1.    J9Sacca  3-loc.    <$em. 
2. 

1.  Aculcaius,   Brit.  France^  Italy,  Switz.   Shr. 

2.  Hypophylhim,     Italy.     Peren, 

8.  nypoglossum,    Hungary  and  Italy.    Peren, 
4.'  Androgynus.    Canary  Isles.     Shrwf, 

5.  Raceniosus.    Archipelago  Isles.     Shrub. 

6.  Retiruiatus.  Cape.  5Ar.    7*  Volubilis,  Cape. 
Given  under  Dioccia  Triandria  by  Smitb. 


.  Gynakdbu*  ONI 

1857.  Cluytia.    Mas.  Co/L  5^hylL    Cbr.  5-pet  ^"^ 

iV€cf.  glandulosum.  Aom.  5  rudunento  pittflh  oo* 
lumnari  inserta.— Fbm.  Col.  et  Ccr.  marit.  SlgS 
S.     Copi.  S4oc.    i$em.  I. 

1.  AhUernMes.      T.Pubeicent,         \^  HbrkL 

2.  Poljfftonoides.     8.  Tbmen/o^a.   .     14.  Rdam. 

5.  Bat^noides.       9.  Heteroj^jfUa.    15.  iSlfimlirjf; 
4.  Srtcoides.         10.  Pulchella.         16.  Co&M. 
B.Tenmfolia.       U,  Lanceolata.       IJ.  Patmla* 

6.  Poll  folia.  12.  Acuminata. 

AU  shrubby.    Sp.  1—14  from  the  Cape.     Sp. 
15 — 17  irom  India. 


NEW  GENERA. 


New  Ge- 
neva* 


DlANDRIA. 

I.  Clarisia.  Mas.  AmetU,  filiforme,  sulco  subspira- 
li.  Cal,  squama  minima. — Fem.  Perianth,  proprium 
4-6-squamiB  peltatis.  Sttfli  2,  basi  connati.  thrupa 
1-sperma. 

1.  Racemoxa,     Peru.*)  n  »      «  ^        a,.* 
8.5yfora.    Peru.    |  ^^  i'«''.  ^y**.  P- 255. 

Triandria. 

II.  Lepyrodia.  Fli3frei  dioici  t.  hermaphroditi.  Pe- 
rion/A.  G-glume,  subsequaley  exsertum,  intra  squa- 
mam  spicse  1-S-bracteatum.  Mas.  Stam,  3.  Anth.  ' 
•implices,  peltatsB.  i?iMfime»htffi  pistQli. — Vmu.Sluli 
3.  Caps,  8-loc.  S-loba,  angulis  salientibus  dehis- 
cens.     Sem,  solitaria.     (R.  Brown,  Prodr.  247.) 

1.  Gracilis.        ^         3.  Scariosa, 

2.  Striata.  4.  Hermaphrodila. 
All  from  New  HoUand. 

III.  Anarthria.  Perianth,  6-glume  subsMuale. 
Mas.  FU,  Sy  distincta.  Anth,  didymae !  utrmque 
2-fid3B. — Fem.  Stifli  3.  Caps.  S-loc.  S-loba.  Sem, 
solitaria  {Id,  p.  240.) 

1.  Scabra,  3.  Gracilis.  5,  Prolifera, 

2.  Lanjis.  4.  Pauci/hra, 

All  perennial,  and  from  New  Holland. 

tV.  LoxocARYA.     Mas. Fr.ii.  soHtaHi  bibrac- 

teati.   Penaw/A.  4-glume.   Ovar.  l-spermura.  Styl. 
subulatus,  indivisus.  Stig.l.  PoZ/fc.  cartilagineus  ; 
.margine  convcxo  dehiscens.     {Id.  p.  249.) 
1.  Cinerea.     New  Holland. 

V.  Leptocarpus.  Perianth,  6- glume.  Mas.  Stam, 
3.  Anth.  simplices,  peltatx. — Fek.  Ovar,  l-sper- 
mum.  Stylus  1.  Stig.  2-3.  Utriculus  v.  Nux 
Crustacea,  basi  styli  coronata.    i^Id.  p.  250.) 

1.  Aristatus,       3.  Ramosus,  5,  Scariosus. 

2.  Elatior,  4.  Spathaceus.      6,  Tenax. 
This  genus  contains  also  Restio  Simplex  of  Willd. 

VI.  CHiETAXTHUS.     Mas. Fem.  Perianth,  6- 

glume,  nanum,  glumis  3  interioribus  minutissimis, 
setaceis.  Ovar,  1-spermum.  StyL  1.  Stig,  indi vi- 
sum. Ntix  1-sperma,  perianthio  parum  aucto  cinc- 
ta.     {Id,  p.  251.) 

1.  Leptocarpoides.     New  Holland. 

VII.  Hypol^na.  Perianth,  6-glume.  Mas.  amenta- 
cei.  Stam,  3.  Anth,  simplices  peltatse. — Fem.  Styl. 
2-3-part.  deciduus.  Nux  ossea,  calva,  1-sperma 
basi  perianthio  breviore  cincta,  spicam  imbricatam> 
l-£oram,  terminans.    {Id.  p.  251.) 


1 .  Fastigiata,    New  Holl.  and  Van  Dion.  laL 

2.  Exsuka.    New  Holland,  Van  Diemen't  U. 
VIII.  Anthobolus.    Periamtk.  S-^jlL     Cot.  0. 

Mas.  Stam.  3,  basi  foliolorum  insertiw-^iM.  iV- 
riantk.  deciduum.  Stig.  sessile  d-lob.  'Dnfa  !• 
sperma.  Embryo  iover8Us>  in  axi  " 
si.     (Id.  p.  357.) 

1.  FiU/olius.    New  HoUand. 

2.  Trtqucter.    New  Holland 


MevG 


Shrub. 
Shrub. 


Trtramdria. 


aquai 


JX.  OlMBDIA.     Mas. 

Flosc,  plures.  CorolUd.  2-4-part.  fiL  plana  elai- 
tica.-— Fkm.  Cal.  connivens.  Cor,  ovata,  4-deiita^ 
ta.     Drupa  1-sperma  e  coroll.  camota  formata. 

1.  Aspera.     Peru.     Shrub.\  Fk  Per.  1^. 

2.  Lctois.    Peru.     Shrub.  J  p.  257. 

PEMTAin>RrA. 

X.  Decostea.  Mas.  Cdl.  5-dent.  Cor.  5-pct.f-* 
Fbm.  Cor,  0.  Styli  3.  Drupa  l-sperattf  caL  sty- 
lisque  coronata. 

I.  Scandals.  Chili.  Shr.   {Fl.  Per.  Sysi.  259.) 

XI.  ^TOXicoN.  Mas.  Col.  duplex :  est.  globosus» 
int.  5-phyll.  deciduus.  Cor,  5-pet.  Ned.  aqua- 
mis  5,  obcordatis. — Fem.  ut  in  mare.  Stylus  1,  2- 
fid*     Drupa  1 -sperma. 

1.  Punctatum,     Chili.     {Fl.  Per,  Syst.  2CfO.) 

Hexandria. 

XII.  Morknia.  Palma.  Spatha  4-phyll.  Mas.  Cal. 
3-gonus,  planus.  Cor.  2-pet.  Rudiment,  germi- 
nis. — Fem.   Germ.  S-fid.     Stig.  3.     Drupes  3,  1- 

.  spermae. 

\.Fragrans.    Peru.    Shr.   {Fl.  Per.  S^st.  299.) 

XIII.  Hyph^ne.  Palma.  CaZ.  G-part.  Pilam,hk' 
si  connata.  Fem.  Cal,  sexpart.  laciniis  subzquali- 
bus.    Drupa  1-loc.    Embryo  in  vertice  perispermi. 

1.  Cucifera,     Egypt.     Shrub. 

XIV.  Xerotes,  Lomandra  of  Labill.  Perianth. 
6-part.  subcoloratum.  Mas.  Perianthii  foliola  in- 
teriora  v.  omnia  basi  cohxrentia.  Stam,  6,  perian- 
thio inserta.  Anth.  pcltatac.  Rudimentum  pistiUL 
—Fem.  Perianthii  foliola  distincta,  persistentia. 
Stam.  cassa.  Ovar,  3-loc.  loc.  l«spenma.  Styli  S» 
basi  connati.     Caps,  cartilaginea,  S-loc.  3«v«1t. 
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46.  TneiifiHUus.    Traoquebar. 

47.  Aurrus*     Bourbon. 
hckamum.    Germao v,  France,  and  Italy. 

9.  Perimus,    Z.  Indka'and  New  Holland* 

•  51.  Lonatus. 

•  59.  Refracim. 

•  60.  FrasiUs. 


Clan 
SJCUK 


Tennis. 
SJ.  Triticeus. 
•  52.  Setkntx, 

Inicmtiilitis 


Frocerus.  •  61.  Ciirrus, 

\  from  New  Holl     See  Brown,  iVc^n  p.  SCO. 

Aplcda.     Cfl/.  l-valv.  S-floms,  flosculus  A^r. 

ailis  tnicrmediud  masculus  et  ncuicr  pedjcellatj,^ 

CaL  dupl  cxt.  1-valv.,  int.  2  valv.     CoA  2- 

JT.     Stam  3.     %/.  ^.     SeoK  l.»M^  Cat  2- 

1t.  5-floryp.     Corr^-falv.    ^tom.  3.    KssTm.  ru- 

en  turn  fiorus, 
1,  MuHm,  E.  Tnd.       2.  Aristaia.    Do*    Pm 

3,  DigUata,     East  Indies, 

1662,  Anthistiria.  O//.  l-3-seu-4-valv.  3-8cu-7- 
floFU5«  florr  hertnapL  soli  tar  io  centrali  aettili,  mar* 
culis  duobua  pedic<^lbtia,  reliquts  ai  adsunt  sei&ili- 
boa.  IT  cm.  CW.  0.  Cor.  2*valv«  Ariiim  e  baat 
gtrmtnif.  Stam,  S,  St^L  2*  Stm,  L — M^  Cai* 
0,     0>r.  2-valv.  mutica.     S/ai».  3, 

L  Ciliaiu,  E.  Ittd.  Ann.       2.  Imherbii,  Cape. 

Sw  Giaaca.     Barbary,  ZgyvU  Guinea,     Peren^ 

4,  Arguent.  E.  Ind.  Prr*  5.  Juponica,  Japan.  Per* 
^H     6.  Prostrata.     East  Indies.     Ft'rcji, 

^B    ?•  GiganUa,     Island  of  Luzon.     Pertn. 
^■•8.  AiutralU.   N.  Holland,  &c.7  Brown,  iVoflfr, 
•  9.  Frmdosa.   N.  Holland,  &c.  J  p.  200, 
^1874*  Valastuu  Hsa.  CaL  0.  Cor.  4-parL  Stam. 
4.     %/.  2-fid.     ^Sfiw;.  I.— M*i.  C«/.  0.     Ct^.  S* 
8eu*4-part.     6Yam.  3  8eiu4.     Pis/,  obaoletum. 

1.  MfiTfsfh.     France  and  Italy.     Ann. 

2.  South  of  Europe.     Aim. 
*J,  .             as.     Teneriflc.     Ann. 

4-  Pcdemamtana^  Piedm*  Hung,  and  Tauria.  An, 
^^    5.  CucuUaria.     Cappadocia  and  Arabia.     Ann, 
^B  6.  Humifusa.     Cappadocia,     Peren. 
P^K  7*  Apurmte.  Germ.  Fra.  Sicily,  TencrifTe*   Ann^ 

8.  ArtkiikUa.    Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary.     Ami, 

9.  Taufica,    Tauna.    Peren, 
lOl  Ckersoncnsis,     Tauria. 

11,  Craciala,    Eng.  Germ.  Swttz,  France.    Per. 

12.  Glatra.     Austria  and  Italy.     Peren* 
^v^     See  Galium. 

^■7.  FLAKfAUk*  Hm.  Cal.  campan.  4- fid.  Cor.  0, 
^■ktfm,  4,  ^^.  ^  seisilia  recurvaa.  Nux  1-sper- 
^^^a  conacea  »c^uamulosa<-«^MAa.  Cal.  campan.  4'fid. 
^^Cor.  0.     Stam,  4  exserta. 

I.  Aquaika.     At  rivers  in  Carolina.     Peren. 

DiDVMAXOKA.      AMent.   cylindricum  squamis 
iric.  Fhret  hen  et  fern,  in  eodem  amen  to.   Ht-n. 
•  part.    Cor,  4-paj't,    FiL  unicum  apice  bian* 
am.     Gtfm.  aupenim.     SiuU  3  brevisiMmi. 
3-Ioc,    3  sperm  a.      Fem,   Cai.   et    d/r^   her, 
»/f  3  brevtsMmi.     Bnc.  Sloe,  3-sp<;rma, 
Purpurra.     Peru.     Peren. 
Cx^tTLUk.      UuL.    CaL  4-dent.      Cor.   4-pet. 
8.     Germ.  4-lobuni.     SiuL  I.     Drupa:  4, 
^d-spvrfnie,— Mai.  Cai.  4-dent.     tor.  4-pei.    Stam* 
^^L     Pitt/,  rudiment  urn. 

^^beprtsm,  Domingo,  Per,  2.  Erecta.  Antigua.  Per. 
^■7.  Oj^ioxvj.on.  Hfm.  CuL  5'fid,  C&r.  5  tid, 
^■ibadib.  Si4tM,  5.  Pisi.  1.— Ma..  CVt  2  (id, 
^Bor,   5'ftd^    iotuodib.    ore   nectario   cyiiDdrico. 


1.  SerpenHmm.    Malabar*  Java,  Ceylon.     Per, 
1896.  CoPROSMA.     Hill*.  CaL  infer,  5-dent.    Cor^  in-  , 

fundib.  5-6.seu.7-6d,     Stam.  5.6-seu*7.     5^^v^  2,  ™y^^  ^J 
5«c.  globosa  dfSperma,     Mas.  CaA,  Cor.  et  ^^am. 
hermaphr. 

l.Lkcida.  N.ZeaL  Per.     2.  Ftetidissfma.  Do. 
18^4.  CELT1&     Hkh.  CiA  5.part.     Or,  0,     iS'toi?!. 
5*     SttfL  2.    Drw/ia  J-<perma. — fti*a.   Ca/.  6-pait. 
Con  0.     6'ifl?».  6* 

1.  Aujdralis.  South  of  Europe  and  Africa,  Shr, 

2.  Caucauca.     Caucasus.     Sknth. 

3.  Tottrncfortii.     Armenia.     Shrub. 

4.  Occidcni lilts.     Virginia  and  Penn«yW.     Shr, 

5.  (  ■ //.     North  America.     Shrub. 

6.  (■'  Ea*t  Indies.     ShrtUt* 
,    7.  MicrafU/ui,     Jamaica.     ShruL 

,8.  liugosa,     Porto  Rico.     .VArwA, 
9,  MolHs.     Soutli  America.     Sltrulf. 

10.  Trineroia.     St  Domingo.     Shrub. 

11,  LiwKi.     West  Indies.     Skru^. 
22.  AmhainensU*     Amboyna. 

13.  Acfileata.     Jamaica  and  Hispaniota.    SUrulf. 

14.  f^Lnmnn'Jrs.     Ncw  Spain,     ShrvA. 

15.  /  '7,     Senegal.     Shrub. 
1873,    Iw.^^.r. ,.     Cauljnia  of  Decandolle,   and 

PosfDONtA  of  Koenig.  liL*.  Cii/,  spalba  2*vali^« 
Cor,  0,  AV<:i.  3-phyU.  anstatum  ad  basin  germi- 
nis.  AniJi.  6  seAsiles,  6^»^n.  oblongum.  Stjfft 
brevis.  Siig,  planum.  Bnc.  Ksperma.  Mas.  CaL 
Cor,  et  Sttttth  her,     A"ft?l,  0,     P«f,  rudimentum. 

1.  Oc€mika.  Mediterranean  and  N,  HoU-    Shr. 
•  2.  Strrrtdata.     N.  HoUand. 
Sec  Brown's  Pradr^miux^  p.  339. 
1859,  Vejiathlm.    Her.  OiL  0.    Cor.  6-p€t.  Stam. 
6.     Pwf.  3.     Cfl/M.  S,  polyspermx.— Mas,  Cfl/^,  0. 
Ciw*,  6-pct,     Siam.  6.     Pkt.  rudimcntum. 

1,  Album.     Russia,  Siberia,   Austria,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece.     Pertfi. 

2.  Vlride.    'Carolina  and  Canada.     Peren. 
^.  Nigrum.     Hungary  and  Siberia.     Peren. 
4.  Partfi/hntm.     Carolina,     Peren, 
B.  Sabudilla.     China.     Peren. 
6.  Ltiteum.    Virginia  and  Canada.     Peren* 

190?.  Rii APIS.  Hkr.  Co/.  3-fid.  Cor.  3.tid.  Siam. 
6.  Pistil  1.  Drupti  1  spermai-i— Mas.  CaL  3- fid. 
Cor,  3  fid.     Sfnm.  6. 

1.  FiaMUfornik.     China,  Japan.     Shrub. 

2.  AcquUm.     Carolina  and  Georgia.     Peren* 
9.  Aruitdmacea.     Carolina,     sXnih. 

1905.  Martinezia.  Her,  CaL  3phyll.  Cor,  S- 
pet.  Stam.  6.  Strg.  3  part,  sessile,  Drupa  1- 
sperma, — Fem,  CaL  3  phylL  Cor.  3-pet.  Stig, 
8*  part,  sessile.     Dmpa  L  sperm  a. 

1 .  Citmm.  Peru.  Shr,       4.  Linearis.  Do,  Shr, 

2.  Interrupia,  Do.  Shr.  5.  Lanceolala*  Do'.  Shr. 
S.  Efmfarmis.  Do.  Shr. 

190t',  Ce.  OXYLDN,      Hn*.    Coi.   S-fid.     CoT,   3  pet. 

•SV«w.  ri  14.      P*#(.  rndimentum, — Fk^.  Co/,  et 

Cf^r.  her,     Stam.  0.     Stiff.  0.     Sdg,  S,     Drupa 

globosa  1  'Sperma,     Nux  globosa  basi  tmperforata.. 

1,  Amlicola.     Andes.     Shrub. 

1884,  'rRATTiNNrcksA.  Her,  CqL  campan,  3-dent. 
Cor.  campmii.  3  der.t.  Stont,  5  recept.  inscrta. 
Germ.  sup.  StijL  subnlatua. — >!*•.  Cal,  Cor.  et 
Stam.  her.     Pi:t,  rndimentum. 

I    Hhoifolia.     Para  in  Brasil.     Shrub, 

1891.  GvROCAR**is.  Hbr.  CaL  4-phyll.  inscqual. 
Cor.  0.  \Vd.  4  part,  glandulosuro.  Stam.  4, 
Pi^«.  1,    SttfL  0.    Swnara  l*Bperma  apice  biilau. 
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101.  Ceratonia,    Soath  Amfdca. 
-.    102.  Tamarindifolia.    Mirtiiiiqucy  Cumtnaj  md  Ca- 
"*!  racca^. 

■^      All  shrubby,  except  Sp.  54,  56  perennial. 

1998.  Inoa.  Hnu  CaL  5-dent.  Cbr.  tubuloaa  5- 
dent.  iS/am.numerosamonadelpha,  JLc^tmi.  l-loc, 
•cminibus  pulpa  vel  ariUa  involutis.— Mai.  CaL  5- 
dent.  Cor.  tubulosa  5-deDC.  Slam,  numerosa  mo- 
nadelpha. 

1.  Microphylia,  Cumana.  29.  Nodaa.   Ceylon. 

2.  PuhgeuA,  S.  America.  SO.  Punctata,  W.  Indies. 

5.  Dulas.  East  Indies.     SI.  Spiendens.  BrasiL 
.4,  Lanceolaia,  N.  Barcel.  8'2.  Coruicans,  S.  Amer. 

6.  UHgnis  cait.  W.  Ind.  38.  SpectabUis.  America. 
^  MeUifera.  Arabia Fel.  S^.  Lanrina.  St  Christo- 

7.  Bigemina,  E.  Indies.  phers. 

8.  U^uHriua.  Caraccas.  a5.  JuglaudifoUa,    Carac. 

9.  HymmnifoHa.  N.  An-  36.  Fraxinea.    BraaiU 

((alusia.  57.  ImBquaUs.   Orinoco. 

10.  Fa?/^/a.  W.  Indies.     9&  Heterap^^.  Bnsil. 

11.  Snponaria.  Cochinch.  89.  Cochleata.  BrasiL 
IIL  Tfrnmiiux.  Martiniq.  40.  Latifblia.  W.  Indiet. 
Id.  CanpenM.  N.  Anda-  41.  CaMJhra.  Bratil. 

lusia*  42.  Purpurea.  Mardni^e. 

M.  EmarginaUi.  S.  Amer.  43.  ObhuifbBa.  Comana. 

15.  Cariacea.    Do.  44.  FascumkUa.  Bratil. 
■L   16.  Longifolia.     Do.        45.  jPlwcofer.  S.  Aner. 

17.  Ffro.    Do.  46.  MoUiuma.  Do. 

la  Sfiuria.     N.  Andalu-  47.  CirdnaHs.  W.  Indies. 

»a,  Brasil.  4S.  Cinarea.  Caraccas. 

1^  Ingaides.    Cayenne.     49.  Soman.  Do. 
i    90.  Sapindoi(ies.Czrzcc3i9. 50.  FiUeiMU.  Brasil 
2\.  AnguUifoHa.    Do.        51.  Pe/iiirfa.  Do. 
92.  i<&i.    Cayenne.  52.  BigUAota.  Martinique. 

98.  Qjuastiafoiia.  BrasiL   5S.  Ac<«rtato.  S.  Amer. 

94.  ^iiida.    Brasil.  54.  C^/!ocarrpa.  Caraccas. 

95.  FasimosOn  Caraccat.    55.  Camasa.   Jamaica. 

96.  VfimUna.     Bratil.        S6.  Nwpo.  S.  America. 

97.  MacrophjUa.  S. Amer.  57.  Safsa.  Abyssinia. 

98.  MMrginata.  Do.  and  58.  Umhdlaid.  Ceylon. 

WcU  Indies.  All  shrubby. 

1899.  Mimosa.     Hir.  Cal  5-dent.     Car.  0.  sen  5- 
deal.    Stam.  8.    P^/.  1.    Lament,  in  articulot  1- 
tpermos  secedens. — Uk%  CaL  B^deni.    Cor.  0.  sen 
5-dent.     i^/am.  8. 
.1.  Pisiacia/blia.  Caracc.  18.  yf^prroto.  Jamaica  and 

2.  Viva,  ^maica.  Vera  Cruz. 

,3*  Casta.   East  Indies?    19.  Dormien^.  S.  Amer. 

4u  DefnUs.  S.  America.    20.  Somniatu.  America. 
.B.Alhida.  S.America.   21.  Palpitant.  8.  Amer. 

6.  Sentiliva.  Brasil.         22.  Humilis.  S.  Amer. 

7-S&igosa.  S.  Amer.      2S.  Uisvida.  Caraccas. 
.9.  FUnibunda.  Caraccas.  24.  Peliita.  Cumana. 

9.  Pudica,     Brasil.  25.  Canescens.  Guinea. 

10.  Pudibunda.     BrasiL     26.  BuhicauUs.  £.  Indies. 
l\.  Tebrandra.  S.  Amer.  27.  Concinna.    E.  Indies. 
19.  Polydadyla.  S.  Amer.  28.  Sinuata.  Cochinchina. 
13.  Tcmentma.  S.  Amer.  29.  Aftcrocfpib/o.  S.  Amer. 
14n  Hamaia.    E.  Indies  ?  SO.  Disiachya.  N.  Spain. 
1&  Latitpinosa.  Madagas.  31.  Polystachm.  W.  Ind. 

16.  Polyacantha.  Abyssin.  32.  Entada.  £.  Indies. 

17.  (Samspinosa.  Amer. 

Sp.  U  3,  5-*.l7,  21—32,  shrubby.    Sp.  %  19»  20, 

perennial.     Sp.  4»  annual. 

1881.  Brabejum.    Hcr.  CaL  Ameitii  souama.  Cor. 

4-part.,  Bvpeme  reroluta.    Siam.  4.    i'lf^.  1  Stig. 

2.    Drupa.    Mai.  CaL  Jmenti  tqoamiB  8-lor«. 

▼OL.  IT.  9AMT  I. 


Cor.  4  teu  5-part.     Stum.  4  teu  5»  fiauci  inserta. 

StyL  2- (id.  abort iens. 

1.  StelMifoliHm.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Shr. 
1880.  Heritiera.  Her.  CW. 5-dent.    Cor.O.  Anth. 

lO-sessiles.  2   inter  singula  germina.     Germ.  5. 

StyL  conici.   Drupee  ticcK  ooriacese  carinato«alatx 

1  •sperms. — Mas.  Cal.  5'dent.  Cor.  0.  Fil.  cokim- 

nare.     Anth.  5-10  minutte  in  cylindrum  connatae. 
1 .  Litioraiis^  Ceylon.  Shr.    2.  Fames.  A va.  Shr. 
1889.  Hypelate.    Hbr.  Cal.  5-phyll.    Cor.  5  pet. 

A^ec/.  annulus  ad  germen.    i^am.  8.     SiyL  brevis. 

Siig.  deflexum  S-gonum.  Drupa  pulposa  l*(tperma. 

-—Mas.  CaL  Cor.  Ned.  et  Slam,  hermaphroditi. 

1.  TrifoUata.     Hills  of  Jamaica.     Shrub. 

1878.  Terminalia.     Mai.    CaL  5-part.     Cor.   0. 

Stam.  10.— Her.  Fhs  masculi.     Styl.  1.     Drupa 

infera,cymbiformit.  ^  ^ 


1.  Catappa.  E.  Indies. 

2.  Moiuccana.  Molnccat» 

Society  Isles. 
8.  Suboordata.  S.  Amer. 

4.  LatrfaUa.  Jamaica. 

5.  Chebula.  £.  Indies. 


6.  EiUplica.  E.  Indies. 

7.  Mauritiana.  Mauritius. 

and  Bomixjn. 

8.  AtigustifbUa.  E.  Ind. 
9*  Femur.  Moluccas. 

All  shmbby. 


1885.  Cluria.  Mas.  CaL  4  seu  6-phylL:  rolioHs  op- 
positis,  imbricatis.  Cor.  4  seu  6>pfft.  Stam.  nu- 
tnerota.*— Fbm.  Cal.  et  Ckir.  ut  in  masculis.  Nect. 
ex  antheris  coalitis^  germen  includens.  Caps.  5- 
loc.»  5-valv.|  pulpa  farcta. 

1.  Rosea.    Carolina.  5.  Longi/olia.  Guiana. 

2.  Alba.     America.  6.  Venosa.    Martinique. 
8.  Parvijhra.  Isl.of  Mar-  7.  PedkelUaa.V.Cikdor\. 

garitha.  8.  Sessilis.  Tonrataboo. 

4.  Flava.  Jamaica.  9.  Tetrandra.  S.  Amer. 

AH  shrubby. 
1897.  Hkrmas.  Her.  (7w^/te  terminal  is :  Involucro 
universal]  partialibusque.  Umbellulw  radiis  trun- 
catis :  centrali  florifero.  Pet.  5.  Stam.  5>  sterilia. 
Sem*  bina,  cordato  orbiculata  marginata  utrinque 
compresia.- Mas.  VmbeUa  laterales  involucro  uni- 
Tersali  partialibusque.  C7m6f//ii2Rr  multiflone.  Pet. 
5.     Stam.  5.  fertiua. 

1 .  Depauperata.  Cape.  Per.     3.  Capiiaia.  Cape.  Per. 

2.  Gigantea.  Cape.  Per.         4.  Ctliata.  Cape.  Per. 

5.  Quinquedentata.     Cape.     Peren. 

X  1875.  Parietaria.  Her.  CaL  4-fid.  Cor.  0.  Stain. 
4.  StyL  1.  Sem.  1.,  superum  elongatum.— Masi. 
CaL  4r.fid.  Cor.  0.  Slam.  0.  SiyL  1.  Sem.  1, 
superum  elongatum. 

1.  Indica.     East  Indies.    Peren. 

2.  Officinalis.  Engl,  and  other  pts.  of  Eur.  Per.. 

3.  Punctata.    Mount  Athos.    Peren. 

4.  Judaica.    Gottingeo,  Switz.  Palestine.  Per. 

5.  Debilis.   N.  Zeal.     7.  Capensis.     Cape. 

6.  PiToM.    Cape.         8.  UrtuxefMa.  Bourbon. 
9.  Cochinchifiensis.     Cochinchina.     Peren. 

10.  Pennsylwinica.     Pennsylvania.     Ann. 

11.  Lusitanica.     Portugal,  Spaim    Ann. 

12.  Creiica.    Candia  and  at  the  Caspian.     Ann. 

13.  Polygonoides.     Armenia. 

X  1876.  Atriplex.  Hbr.  Cal.  5.phyll.  Car.  0. 
Stam.  5.  StyL  2-part.  Sem.  1 .  depressum.— Pen. 
CaL  2-phyll.  Cor.  0.  Stam.  0.  StyL  2.part.  Sem. 
1.     compressum. 

1.  Halimus.  Spain,  Vimn.  Siberia,  N.HoU.  Shr. 

2.  Portulacoiies.  EngL  and  coasts  of  Eur.  Per. 
S.  Mollis.    Barbary.    Shrub. 

4.  Glauca.    France  and  Spain.    Shrnbk  . 
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5.  MicropkjfBa.Cnpe,  Shr.    6.  Albicans,  Do.  Shr. 

7.  Grasca.     Island  of  Paros.     Shrub, 

8.  UnifoUa.    South  America.     Shrub, 

9.  Cristata,    Ciimana.     Shrub, 

10.  Muricata,    South  America.     Shrub, 

11.  Rosea.     South  of  Europe,     i^nn. 

12.  Sibirica,     Siberia,     ilnn. 

13.  Tatarica,  '  Tartary.     J«». 

14.  Harlensis,     Tartary.     ^imi. 

15.  Niiens.  Germanyy  Hungary,  Tartary.    ^n7i. 

16.  Acumitiata,     Hungary,     Ann, 

17.  Vetieta,  Venice.  ifn;i.     18.  Albicans,  Spain. 

19.  Laciniaia,    Britain,  Eur.  and  Virginia.  Ann. 

20.  Hnstata,    Cold  parts  of  Europe.    Ann. 

21.  Triangularis,     Venice.    Ann, 

22.  Oblusa,     Siberia.     Ann. 

23.  Microsperma,    Hungary.    Ann. 

24.  Patula,     Brit,  and  odier  parts  of  Eur.    Ann, 

25.  Angustifolia.  Engl.and  otnerpts.  of  Eur.  ^im. 

26.  Erecia.     England,     i^nn. 

27.  Liltoralls.    England,  Crerm.  Sweden.   Ann. 
26.  Pedunculaia.  England,  Denmark,  Germ.  Ann. 

*  29.  Reniformis.  *  82.  Pumilis, 

*  30.  Paludosa.  *  33.  Semibaccaia. 

*  31.  Proslraia, 

Sp.  29— S3  from  N.HolL  see  Brown's  P^<M/r.  p.  40a 

Dkecia. 

1925.  Panax.  1<sr.  Umbella.  CaL  5-dent.  supems. 
Cor»  5-pet.  Slain.  5.  Stvli  2.  Bac.  disperma 
infenu— Mas.  Umbella.  Col.  integer.  Car,  5-pet. 
Stam,  5. 

1.  Quinquefolium.    North  America.    Peren. 
'   2.  Tri/olium,     North  America.     Pfrai. 

3.  Simplex.     New  Zealand. 

4.  Aculeaium.     China.    Shrub, 

5.  AUenuatum.    West  Indies.     ShriA. 

6.  Arboreum,     New  Zealand.    Shrub. 

7*  ChrysophyUum,  Trinidad,  Dominica,  Cayernie, 
Guiana.     Shrub, 

8.  Speciosum.     Caraccas.     Shrub, 

9.  Fructicosum,     Ternate  Isles.     Shrub, 
1911- DiospvROs.     Her.  CtfA  4-fid.    CoT.  urccolata, 

4-fida.     Stam.  8.     ^/y/.  4-fid.      Bac.  S-sperma. 
—Mas.  CaL  Cor.  Stam.  hermaphroditi. 

L  Lotus,     France,  Italy,  Barbary. 

2.  Virginiana.     North  America. 

.'5.  Disifiia.  Celebes.         13.  Hirsuta.  Ceylon. 

4.  Siflvatica.  E.  Ind.        14.  Chlorojcylon.  E.  Ind. 


15.  Cordifolia.  E.  Ind. 

16.  Obovaia.  St  Domin- 

go, Jamaica. 

1 7.  Obtusijbfia.  S.  Amer. 

18.  Salia folia.  Do. 
•  19.  Leucomelas. 


.*>.  Discolor.  Philippines. 

6.  Reticulata,     Mauri- 

tius. 

7.  Ebenaster.  Calcutta. 

8.  Melanoxylon,  E.  Ind. 

9.  Ehenum.  Ceylon. 

10.  Montana.  E.  Ind.     •  20.  Chrysophyllos, 

11.  Orisensis,  E.  Ind.     *21.  Nodosa. 

12.  ATa^i.  Japan.  *22.  Angulata, 

'■*  23.  Decandra.     Cochinchina.      ")  t  /^ 

^  24.  Lo6fl/fl.     Cochinchina.  ^:li;"T'*^'  o-q 

*  25.  Dodecandra,     Cochinchina,   J  ^^''''^^''  P*  ^'^• 
*26.  Lycioides.     Cape.     (Desf.  /Iww.  Mus.) 

*  27.  Pubcscens.     (  Persoon,  Synop.  ii.  p.  625. ) 
*28.  Rugosula.  N.  Holl.    (Brovvn,  Proc^r.  p.  525.) 

Sp.  1 — 18  shrubby.     Sp.  19—22,  see  Poir.  Enc, 
jBo/.jv.  431. 
.1928.  Chrysitriz.     Hf».  Gluma  2-valv.     Cor.  ex 


p.  196. 
Siam. 


paleis  numerosis,  setaceis.     Stam.  miilta,  intra  an« 

fulas  paleas  singula.     Pist,  1. — ^Mak  ut  ia  her. 
^«/.  0. 

1.  Capcnsis,    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1929.  SpiMFEX.     Hrb.  Involucr.  2-phylL     ColL  S^ 
valv.  uniflorus.     Cor,  2  valv.     6'/am.  3.     JPW.  1. 
AV^.  2.     Sem.  1. — Mas.   Involucr.  2.phylL     CaL 
2-valv.  2-floru8.     Cor.  2-vahr.     Stam.  S. 
1.  Squarro&us.     East  Indies.     Peren. 

•  2.  lA)ugifolius.  ♦  4.  Scriceue. 

♦  3.  FrngiHs.  •  5.  Hirsutus, 
Sp.  2—5  from  N.  HoU.  Ste  Brown,  Pr«/r. 

1934.  Elephantuma.    Her.  Cb/.  0.  G>r.  0. 

numerosa.     StyL  5  seu  6-fid.     Drupce  plures  1- 

•permac. — Mai.  CaL  0.    Cor.  0.     Stam.  numeron 

confertissima. 
l.Macrocarpa.  Peru.  Shr.  Q.  Microcarpd.Fcni.  Per. 
1932.  NuNNEziA.     Hsm.  CaL  S-phyll.     Cor.  S-pet. 

i^/am.  6.    Siig.  S-fid.— Fex.  CaL  S-phylL     Cor. 

S-pet.    Stig.  3-fid.    Drupa  I-sperma. 
1.  Fragrans.    Peru.     Shrub. 
igSS.  CHAMiEitops.    He]r.  Co/.  S-part.    Cor.  3^net. 

Stam.  6,   Pist.  3.   Z>rir^  3, 1 -sperms.— Mas.  Ci£. 

S-part.     Cor.  S-pet.     -Stow.  6. 

1.  Humilis.    Italy,  Nice,  Spain,  Barbarr.   Shr. 

2.  Serrulaia.     Georgia  and  Florida.     Shrub. 
.  S.  Palmetto,    Carolina  and  Florida.     Shrub. 

4.  Cochinchinensis.    Cochinchina.     Shrub. 
1921.  Pennantia.    HBm.  CaL  0.  Cor.  5-pet.  Slam. 
5,  longitudine  petalorum.     StyL  0.     Pericarp.  5- 
quetrum  2-loc  dispermum.— Maiu  CdiL  ct  Gn^.  her. 
otam.  5,  petalis  longiora. 

].  Corymbosa.     New  Zealand.     Shrub. 

1916.  Stilbe.    Hcr.  Ca/.  est.  S-phyll. ;  int.  5-deiit, 

cartilagineus.  Cor.  infundib.  5-£d.  Stam.^  Sem. 

1 ,  calyce  tnteriore  calyptrat urn.— Mas.  similis.   CaL 

interior  0.   Frudus  0.   (In  dittincu  phnU  aexui.) 

1.  Pinastra.  Cape.  Shr.    2.  Cemua,  Cipe.  Skr. 

3.  Ericoides.    Cape.     Shrub. 

1912.  Nyssa.  Hek.  Car/.  5-ptrt.  Cor.  0.  Siam.  5L 
P/>/.  1.    Drupa  infera.— -Mas.  CaL  5-part.     Cor. 

0.  Stam.  10. 

1.  Villosa.  From  New  England  to  Carolina.  Shr. 

2.  Bijlora.    Virginia  and  Carohna.    Shrub. 

3.  Candicans.  N.  Amer.  at  the  R.  Ogechee.  Shr. 

4.  Tomentosa.  AttheR.StMa]*y,andElorida.  Shr. 

5.  Dcfiticiilata.     Carolina.     Shrub. 

1913.  Hamiltonia.  Her.  Ca/.  5-fid  Cor.O.  NecL 
discus  5-dent.  iS/am.  5.  Pi>^  1.  Drt^  infera. 
—Mas.  Ca/.  5-fid.  Cor.  0.  A'erf.  discus  5-dent. 
Siam.  5. 

1.  Oleifera.     Virginia  and  Carolina.     Shrub. 
1915.  Laurophyllus.     Hsm.    CaL  4-phyIL     Cor. 
0.     Stam.   4.     Germ,   superum.     StyL   1.— -Mas. 
CaL  4  phyll.     Cor.  0,    Stam.  4. 

\.  Capensis.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shrub. 
J  1908.  Fraxinus.  Her.  Co/.  0  seu  4.part.  Cor. 
0  seu  4-pet.  Stam.  2,  Pist.  1.  Samara  l-sper- 
ma,  ala  lanceolata  terminata.— Fem.  Cal.  O  seu  4- 
part.  Cor.  0  seu  4-pet.  Pist.  I.  Samara  l-sper- 
ma,  ala  lanceolata  terminata. 

Simplicifolia.  2.  Excelsior.     Europe. 

Sambucifolia.     Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

Angustifolia.     Spain  and  Portugal. 

Oxycarpa.    Mount  Caucasus. 

Parvi/olia.     The  East  ? 

Lentiscifolia.    Aleppa 

Qnadrangulata,    Kentucky  aod  Tenassee. 
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9.  Ep^ffiera.    Virginia  and  Carolina. 
^  10.  Americana.  Oo.  12.  Platyoarpa.  Do. 

***•         11.  Caroliniana.  C^roh       13.  Puoeicem*  Pennt. 
""^         14w  JuglandifoUa.     North  America. 

15.  Omi/*.     South  of  Europe. 

16.  Rotundifalia.  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  East. 

All  shrubby. 
1922.  RicHERiA.     Hbr.  CaL  4  scu  5.fid.     Cor.  4 

aeu  5-pet.     Nect,  glanduke  4»  seu  5  ad  basin  ger- 

minis.     Stam.  4,  seu  5.     5/y/.  0. — Fm.  Co/T  et 

Car.  her.     JViert.  margo  basin  genninis  cingens. 

Sh^L  brevissimus.     Stig.  3  revoluta.     Caps,  corti- 

cata  3-loc.  6-valv.  S-sperma  bati  dehiscens. 
1.  Grandis.     Montserrat.     Shrub, 
1914.  IsQuiERDA.     Hkr.  Col.  4-dent.     Cor.  4.pet. 

Stam.  4.     ^S"/^/.  0.    Drupa  ?  1  sperma. — Mas.  CaL 

4-dent.    Cor.  4  pet..  Stam.  At.    Pti/.  rudimentum. 
1.  Aggregaia.     Groves  of  Peru.     Shrub. 
1919.  BuRSERA.    Her.  Cat.  3,  4,  5-dent.    Cor.  3,  4» 

5-pet.  iS/am.  6»  8»  lO.  Stig.  sessile  34obum.  Caps. 

l-Lic.  3.valv.  l-sperma.   iS«w.  arillatunu— Mas.  Cal. 

Cor.  et  /Stoffi.  her,     ■ 
l^  Gumnufera.  W.  Ind.       3.  Paniculaia.  Mauritius. 
2.  Acuminata.  Caraccas.     4.  ObtusifoUa.  Mauritius. 

All  shrubby. 
1927.  Griselinia.     Hkr.  CaL  5-dent*     Cor.  5-pet. 

Skim.  5.    %/i.  3.    Sem.  1,  inferum  ?— M41.  CaL 

5-dent.     Cor.  5-pet.     Stam,  5. 

1.  Lucida.     Mew  2kaland.     Shrub. 
1909.  HvDNOCARPus.     Hbr.  CaL  5-phyU.     Cor.  5- 

pet.     Ned.  squams  5.     Stam.  5.     Pm/.  1^ — Fbm. 

CW.  Cor.  et  iVf cif.  hermaphroditi.    StyL  0.    ^c. 

1-loc.  poly  sperma. 

1.  Inebrians.     Ceylon,     Shrub. 
1917.  Arctopus.    Mas.  Umbella  composita.    InvOr 

lucra  5-phyIl.     Cor.  5- pet.     Stam.  5.    PiH.  2, 

abortientia*     Ahdroo.  UmbeUa  simplex.     Jnvokicr. 

4-part.  spinosum,  maximumy   continena  flosculos 

masculos  in  disco  plurimos.     Femineoa  4f  in  radio. 

— ^Mit.  Pet.  5.    Stam.  5.— Fem,   Pei.  5.    StyL  2. 

Sem.  2,  infers. 

1.  Echinatus.    Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Peren. 
1907.  Gleditschia.     Her.  Ca/.  4-fid.     Cor.  4  pet. 

Stam.  6.    PisL  I.    Legumen.— Mas.  CaL  3j>hyll. 

Cor.  3-pet.    Slam.  6.— Fem.  Co/l  5-phyll.    Cor.  5- 

pet.     jPm/.  1.     Legum. 

1.  Triacanthos.     North  America.     Shrub. 

2.  Monosperma,  Do.  iSAr.    3.  Horrida.  China.  5Ar. 
1906.  ScHLEiCHERA.  Her.  Ca/.  6-Bd.   Cor.  0.   Stom. 

8.     P»*/.  1.     Drupa  1 -sperma.-— Mas.  Cal.  6-fid. 
Cor.  0.     Stam.  0. 

1.  Trijuga.  Ceylon.  Shrub. 
1910.  Brosimum.  Her.  Ament.  globosum  apice  pis- 
tillo  solitano  in  struct  um.  Cat.  squama.  Cor.  0. 
Anth.  peltatae  solitariae.  StyL  2  fid.  --Mas.  Cal.  0. 
Cor.  0.  Get  men  imbricato-squamosum.  StyL  2- 
fid.     Bacca  corticosa  1 -sperma. 

1.  Alicastrum.    Jamaica.     Shrub. 

2.  Spurium.     Jamaica.     Shrub. 

Persoon  thinks  that  No.  2.  is  a  species  of  Stil- 
LiNGiA  or  Sapium. 
1918.  Caballehia.    Her.  Cal.  5-fid.     Cor.  rotata. 
Slam.  5.     Stig.  5-gonum.    Drupa  1 -sperma  punc- 
tata.— Mas.  CaL  Cor.  et  Stam.  hermaphroditi. 

1.  Laiifolia.  4.  Oblonga.  7.  Venosissima. 

2.  Peliucida.         5.  Deprnkm. 
S.  Ferrvginea.      6.  DenUsUL 

All  from  PerUf  and  shrubby. 
1920.  Lardizaoala,    Ha*  Ca/.  0.    Cor,  6-pet.  3 


ext.  latiora.    Nect.  6-phyll.    Stam.  6.    Germ.  3-6. 
StyL  0.   l?flcc«  3-6,  6-loc.  polyspermse.— -Mas.  CaL 
0.    Cor.  6-pet.  3-ext.  latiora,    iVec/.  6  phyll.    Fil. 
columnare.     Ani/i.  6,  sessiles. 
1.  Bitemaia.  Chili.  Shr.    2.  Tritemata.  "Do.  Shr. 

1923.  Smegmaria.  Her.  CoL  5-fid.  Cor.  6  pet. 
Nect.  discus  stelliformis.  iS/«wi.  10,  quorum  5  nec- 
tario  5,  receptaculo  inserta.  P^/.  5.  Caps.  5, 
stell^se  uniloc.  2-valv.  polyspermae.     Sem.  alata. 

1 .  Emarginaia.     Woods  of  Chili.     Shrub. 

1924.  Kageneckia.  Her.  Cal.  5fid.  Cor.  6-pet. 
AVc/.  0.  -S/ani.  16-20  calyci  inserta.  Pist.  5. 
Caps.  5,  stellate  uniloc.  supeme  dehiscentes  poly- 
sperms.  Sem.  alatai-«-MAB.  CaL  Cor.  et  Stam, 
hermaphroditi. 

1.  Oblonga.  Chili.  Shr.    2.  Lanceolata.  Peru.  Shr. 

1930.  Ceratonia.  Her.  Cal.  5.part.  Cbr.  0.  Stam. 
5.  StyL  filiformis.  Legumen  coriaceum,  polysper- 
mum.     DioicA.  Mas  et  Femina  distincta. 

1.  Siliqua.     Italy,  Candia,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
the  East.     Shrub. 

1931.  Ficus.  Recept.  commune  turbinatum,  carno- 
sum,  conriivens,  occultans  flosculos  vel  in  eodem 
vel  distincto.  Mas.  Cal.  3-part.  Cor.  0.  Stam. 
3.— Fem.  CaL  5.part.  Cor.  0.  Pist.  1.  Sem,  1 
calyce  persistenti  dauso  subcamoso  tectum. 

1.  Carica.     South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2.  Palmata.  Arab.  Pel.   34.  FeUUina.    S.  Amer. 


Class* 

XXIII. 

Pdygamia. 


3.  Serrata.  Arab.  Pel. 

4.  Simplicissima..   Co- 

chinchina. 

5.  Denticulata.  E.  Ind. 

6.  Trmcata.   E.  Ind. 

7.  Aquatica.   East  Ind. 

8.  Sycomorus.  Egypt. 

9.  ifiymphaeifoUa.   Ca« 

raccas. 

10.  'Sa^t^Wa.East  Ind. 

11.  PopuUfolia.  Arabia 

Fehx. 

12.  Reli^iosa.  East  Ind. 
\3.  Auncuiata.  Cochin- 
china. 

14.  Benghalensis.    East 

Indies. 

15.  Tomentosa,    E.  Ind. 

16.  Venosa.   East  Ind. 

17.  Coriacea.  East  Ind. 

18.  Costata,    East  Ind. 

19.  Lucida.    East  Ind. 

20.  CitrifoUa.  East  Ind. 

21.  Martinicensis,  West 

Indies. 

22.  InfecLoria.  E.  Ind. 

23.  Pedunculata,  South 

America. 

Cordata.     Cape. 

Crassinervia.  South 
America. 

Australis.    N.  HoU. 

Stipulata.  China,  Ja- 
pan. 

28.  Punctata.  East  Ind. 

29.  Trigona.    Surinam. 

30.  Granatum,    Tauria. 

31.  Pumila.    China,  Ja- 

Jan. 
recta.    Jaoan. 
d3«  Populnea.  o.  Amer. 


24, 
25. 

26. 

27, 


35.  Turbinata.    Tanna. 

36.  Tinctoria.  Soc.  Isles. 

37.  Sepiica.    Tanna. 

38.  Falcata.    East  Ind. 

39.  Clethrafolia.  Carac. 

40.  Insipida.   Caraccas. 

41.  CaUosa.    East  Ind. 
42*  Benjamina.  E.  Ind. 

43.  Radula.    Oronoco. 

44.  PoUtoria.  Cochinch. 

45.  Pertusa.   East  Ind. 

46.  Terebrata.  Jamaica. 

47.  Americana.  E.  Ind. 

48.  Nitida.   East  Ind. 
49,Indica.    East  Ind. 

50.  Racemosa.  East  Ind. 

51.  Parasitica.    E.  Ind. 

52.  Retusa.    East  Ind. 

53.  Drupacea.  East  Ind. 

54.  Reflexa.    East  Ind. 

55.  Comosa.    East  Ind. 

56.  Glomerata,    E.  Ind. 

57.  ProUxa.    Soc.  Isles. 

58.  Obliqua.   Namoka. 

59.  Prinoides.  S.  Amer. 

60.  Salicifolia.    Arabia 

Felix. 

61.  Repens.    East  Ind. 

62.  Cannabina.  Cochin- 

china. 

63.  Asjpera.     Tanna. 

64.  Morifolia.  Bourbon. 

65.  Mauritiana.    Do. 

66.  Toxicaria.  Sumatra. 

67.  Opposiii/bUa.  E,  Ind. 

68.  Scabra.    Guinea. 

69.  Maculata,  Domingo. 

70.  UlmifoUa.  Philippmes. 

71.  Capensis.    Cape. 

72.  Bdiculaia.  East  Ind. 
73.SimMia.   EaKlnd. 


BOTANY. 


tim      »7f,  VmhtUaia.  Guinea* 
XXlll.     iy^^  Voliia.   Ga>Qca, 
i;^ly^  •  76.  £ir/«i.    Gumtz. 

•  77.  Ovata.     Guinea. 
•7S.  Califpfrain.  Guinea* 
^79.  Mucrocorpa*     Dp. 

•  80.  L(eingiU,i.  W.  Ind. 
^81*  C4iione(Bjhlia*  Indie** 


^  m.  Mmroph^lla.    New 
HoOind. 

*  8S,  iMurifoUa.    Sooth 

America. 
•84,  liuhiginoia*    New 
Holland, 

•  S.5.  Excelsa,    India. 
•86.  Pallida.  St  Martlia, 


•  87,  Griiir/7.  *9I«  Am 

•  SB.  iWwfcyiybtftf.  Java.  ^  92.  /Jiw^     India  md 

•  89.  HQsiraia^     Java.  Madagaccar. 

•  90.  IVwmboiduhm.    Eaat  *  93.  HiVto,    China, 

Indies* 

Sp.  1—73  shrubby. 
For  an  account  of  these  new  species,  s«c  VaU'a 
Enumeratio  Phntarump  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 


NEW  GENERA: 


Ntw  Ge- 
nera, 


Mo!4(ECIA. 


I.  Thaurea.  G/ttfnof  2 -florae  l»valvc»,  in  rachi  di- 
latataspicatse,  1  -bteralef.intitna^andro^fnxireliqua^ 
maiculsc,  Pcrianih.  ( androgyne )  erL  hermaphrodi- 
tum  ;  rn/,  masculum,  valvula  e3£teriore  glumseformf. 
Sqtiamulw  2  hypog^-nx-  Siam*  3.  Sttfii  2.  Stig, 
plumoia.  Semen  perianthio  inclusuoi,  et  rachi  in* 
durata  involuta  clausa  tectum  i  (TAi/«rx,  and  R- 
Brown's  Prodr,  p.  197.) 

LLatifolia.   N.HolL      %  Media,    N,  HoU, 
3.  Satmcntosa*     Madagascar, 

II,  PoTAMOPHiLA.  Flores  polygaml  ssepius  monot- 
ci,  Hermaphrodito  Masaili  superiores.  Fern,  cum 
rudimentTS  staminum^  stigiuattbus  majohbus :  utrt* 
usque  gluma  1  flora,  2-valvii»  mmtma*  Perianth. 
2-valve,  muticum,  membr^naceumi  valvula  gxt.  5- 
nervi,  ini*  3»nervi*  Squamultg  2.  hypogynac, 
SUim.e,     StifL  2.    Stig.  piumosa.  (/d  p.  211.) 

1.  Parvi/iora,     New  South  Wales. 

IIL  Seaforthia.  Perianth,  duplex^  utrumque  $- 
part.  Hk»,  M41.  Stfim^  nuraeroaa.  Ovar,  1-sper- 
muxn.  St}/L  U  5^*^,  obtusnin. — Fm .  solitarii  in* 
ter  duos  hermaphrodito  ma&culoi.  Siarru  0.  Ovar. 
l^permum !  SitfL  0-  Stig,  3,  obtusa.  Buc^  ovalis, 
Sem,  striatum.  Albumen  rumiaatum.  Embryo  ba* 
iilaris.     i^Id.  p.  267.) 

1.  Elegam*     New  Holland.    ^ 

IV,  Dysphania.  Hill.  Perianth,  3-part.»  coloratum, 
faliolis  cochleariformibus.  Slam,  2f  diattncta,  tmo 
pcrtantbio  in^^erta.  StifL  indivisus.  Sttg,  simplex. 
^Fm.  Perianth,  et  Ptjet.  ut  in  berm.  Pericarp. 
turbinatum  semini  adnatum,  perianthio  aucto  cine* 


torn.     Sem,  albununosum  ;  Etnhrmne  penphcrioo. 
RaScuhi  ^y^^m.     (Mp.41L)  **^ 

1.  LiUoraiu,    New  Holland. 

DrtECfA. 

V.  AsTKtiA.  Hta.  Ma».  Penanth.  6- part.  semiglufB. 
aceum.  Stam,  6^  imo  penanthio  tnserta.  Put, 
imperfectum,  Hsa.  Vw,  Perianth,  ut  in  maictilo» 
persiBtcns.  Stam*  imperfecta*  Ovar,  5-loc;  v. 
lloc.  placentrs  S  parietalibua:  polyspenniani* 
%i.  a  Stig,  3,  obtusa.  Bac.  l-SAoc^  poly- 
■perma.     (/dp,  291,) 

1.  Alpina,     Van  Diemcti's  lalajid. 

VI.  Car&illia.  CaL  semi  4-64  C&r,  limbo  4*(id. 
Mai*  Sia^n,  hw  cor.  in6<*rta  (nunc  bypogyna?! 
ejusdem  laciniii  dupla,  Fil.  dupUcata,  EudimcH' 
turn  piatilli,  lUn,  Fkm,  Slatrh  *-ffoeu,  piuciorm* 
Ovar.  4r4oc.  loculis  2  »perm»*.  Bac.  globosa  caljce 
appn?s«a  cupulzformi  infra  cincta.     {Id.  p.  526,) 

1.  Laxa,     New  Holland. 

2.  Australis.     New  South  Wales. 
VIL  Mttrsine.     Cor.  5.  raro  4-fid.     Afifh.  lubiei* 

siJe«,  Ovar,  ovuhs  defioitis  (4  5).  Stig.  sacwoi 
lobatum  v.  laciniatum.  Drupa  pisiformis,  pou* 
mine  cruitaceo,  l-spei-mo.     (///,  p.  5S5.) 

1.  p'ariabilis.     ^few  South  Wales,    Shru^. 

%  Crassifolia.     New  Holland.     Shmh, 

3.  Urct'oiata,     New  Holland.     Shmk 
Seep.  Us!*,  This  gctius>  aa  reformed  by  Mr  BrowiH 

contains  several  species  already  given  uuder  other 
genera.    See  particularly  his  Frodrotnm,  p.  535, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASS  POLYGAMIA. 


The  following  plants  might  be  expected  in  this 
class  ;  but  they  belong  to  natural  genera,  the  species 
of  which  ought  not  to  be  separated,  and  which  fall 
under  other  classes. 


MONOECIA. 

^iculus.  Mammea.  Euphorbia.  Melotliria. 
Ilex.  Guilandina.  Morioga*  Silene.  Sajtifraga. 
Cleorae  poltfgama. 


# 


BOTANY. 


f* 


M9 


CLASS  XXIV.    CRYPTOGAMIA. 


I*  Ths  great  length  to  which  this  artide  has  al- 

^*     ready  extended,  would  have  obliged  U8>  in  treating 

^^  this  class9  to  give  merdj  the  essential  characters  of 

^^  the  oumfTous  genera  of  which  it  is  composed^  and 

ID  emmerate  a  few  of  the  aiost  interesting  specaet.' 

Frooi  the  great  number  of  new  genentf  nowerer, 

wych  have  been  recently  added  to  this  cbusy  and 

from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  at  present  the 

fbieign  works  in  which  they  are  contaiiMKi»  this  list 

•f  etaemial  characters  would  have  been  so  estccflBdj 


imperfectf  as  to  have  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  CJan 
to  resume  the  subject  in  some  future  article.  Under  -i^^'^* 
these  circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  preferable  '^^^* 
to  refer  this  part  of  the  Linnxan  System  to  the  article 
Cryttooamu  ;  and  in  doing  thisy  we  seem  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  the  two  latest  and  most  ce- 
lebrated systematic  botanists,  Willdenow  and  Persoon, 
who  have  published  the  first  twenty-three  classes  of 
the  system)  and  have  not  entered  on  the  class  Crypto- 
fi^amia* 


\^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION- 


hs  fo  t)ie  preceding  Classification,  we  have  adopted, 
•3>*-  aathe  fwndation  of  the  article,  the  Speckt  PunUO' 
**  rsMS  of  Willdenow,  and  have  added  at  the  end  of  each 
genas»  with  the  mark  *$  the  new  species  that  have  been 
ftcendy  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  each'  ekss  the 
new  genera,  or  those  which  have  been  established  or  re* 
ioraied  by  the  latest  writers  on  botany.  Such  of  oar 
readers  as  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  immense  variety 
of  works  from  which  these  new  generaand  species  must 
lieobtainM, — with  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  spe» 
des  which  are  frequently  ffivcn  under  different  names, 
■  ■and  with  the  mere  mechanical  labour  of  ahridffing 
and  condensing  the  materials  vrhich  are  thus  colkct- 
cd,  vrin,  we  trust,  be  able  to  appreciate  the  enormous 
Inbonr  which  has  been  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
article.  To  thpse  general  readers  who  may  think 
this  article  too  long,  we  have  only  to  say,  thatf  in  a 


rival  Encyckpaedia,  the  classification  occupies  nearly  Rtmarki 

as  much  space,  though  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the  2«SS«i^ 

new  genera  and  species,  and  though,  by  a  most  sin-  ■™**'*^"*» 

gular  mistake,  the  factitious  generic  characters  of  the 

last  22  classes  are  nven  instesM  of  the  essential  charac«  "'^ 

ters.     In  another  Encyclopaedia,  the  artick  BoUny, 

written  by  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  and 

dispersed  through  the  work,  will  occupy  more  than 

ten  times  the  space  which  it  does  in  the  preceding  ar« 

tide. 

N.  B.  The  mark  $  before  the  genera,  indicates 
that  some  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 
Shrub.  Of  Shr.  denotes  that  the  species  to  which  it  i« 
prefixed  are  skrubb^^  that  is,  are  either  «An/^  or /r^ef. 
Ann.  or  An.  signifies  annuoL  Bicn,,  Ucnnial.  And 
Peren.  or  Per.^  perennial. 


B!tD  or  TUB  CLASSIFICATION. 


INDEX 


^^350       ^V 

^ 

■      botany/^B 

INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA. 

n 

^^^V 

Aldngium.  236 

Anisomelea,  255 

A«carin«^  333 

Balis,  335 

firoatifium,  UtW 

^^^^     Abutia,  241 

Aibuca,  190 

Ani^opogon,  114 

Ascium,  236 

Batschia,  339 

Brotcra,  310       ^ 

^^m            Abilguardia,  11$ 

Atchemilla,  126 

Annona,  239 

Asclcpiaji,  158 

Bauhinia,  208 

BrouR6nt>etia,  Sir 

^H            Ablama,  Ul 

Altiua,  312 

Auomatheca,   110 

Ascyrum,  268 

Bedutea,  272 

Bri^aJlia.  249  ^ 

^^H             Abroma^  287 

AJchoraea,  339 

Anapterus,   197 

AspaJathuK,  275 

Befaria,  224 

Brownca*  267    H 

^^H             Abronla,  176 

Aldea,  175 

Anrtdtra,  179 

Asjmragtis,  190 

Begonia,  326 

Brucea,  33,1       ■ 

^^H             Abruf).  274 

Aldrrivanda,  169 

A  nth  em  is,  304 

Aspcrugo*   135 

Bcjaria,  224 

Brugmamja,  11H 

^^H             Acacia,  344 

Alectra,  250 

Anthcncum,   189 

Ajiperulft,  123 

BcHarditt.  122 

Bniguicm,  23iS 

^^H             Acirtin,  91 

Atepyrum,  84 

Anlhcryliuro,  829 

Asphodeius,   168 

B^ricfidcna,   130 

Bniiua«  ISS       ■ 

^^m            Acalvpha,  328 

AletrU,   167 

Anthifctiriu,  343 

AeMM>nla,  268 

Beliis,  30a 

Brtmntchts,  fliH 

^^H             Acanlhiis,  240 

Akurites,  330 

AnthuLolui,,  340 

Astelia,  346 

BdiiuQi,  304 

H'           m  ■ 

^^K            ActitiiQ,  292 

Alisma,  193 

Anihc»cems,   257 

Astephanua,  161 

Bcllotiia,  146 

mm 

^^^H      Ac^r,  344 

Allamanda,   137 

Antborium,  175 

Aster,  303 

Bcrardia^  310 

ii                  175    ~ 

^^^^^1 

Allionia,   118 

Antholyxflt  93 

Astragalus,  276 

Berbcri^,  164 

J^            m 

^^^^     Achiirij,  322 

AHiiphyUus,  200 

Antha^permum,  335 

Astrantbufl,  198 

Berckhcya,  307 

B«:.un..u    ,xil 

^^F           Acl)j|tpa»  30^ 

Allium,  166 

AiitlinxiiDlliuir*  91 

Abtrantia,  162 

Bergera,  212 

Bubon.    165 

^^^1             Aclimcncs,  250 

Aloe,  187 

Anthri&cus«   179 

A^troloma,  173 

Bergia,  219 

Biibtoma.  2^7 

^■-            Arhn^s   164 

Alopecuruw,  102 

Antbropodiumf    193 

Astronium,  336 

BcnhoUetia,  272 

Buchncra,  i>t 

^H             Achyronthes,  1^6,  173 

AJoysra,  278 

Anlbyllis,  275 

Athainaiita,  164 

Berticra,  liO 

Buclda,  214 

^^^B            Achyronia,  284 

Alplnia,  81 

Antiehorufi,  200 

Athanaaia,  W5 

Bealeria,  254 

Btiddlcia,  110 

^^B            Acia,  268 

Ainus,  324 

Antidesma,  335 

Atbcropogon,  342 

Beta,   161 

Bii<t>>T>Ja,  127  k 

^^m            AdanthQ^s  317 

Aliiine,  168 

Ajuirthinimi,  252 

Aiructylis,  292 

Bettmica,  244 

B                  n  i 

^^1            Acicarpha»  309 

Alslonitt,  178 

Aiiychia»  177 

Atragene,  236 

Beiuln,  327 

1                    '11,  i 

^^H             Acidoton,  326 

AlstroemcrJa,  167 

Ai^actjs,  223 

Atriiphaxifl,  192 

Bidciis,  294 

BunKun.^*    jfiO 

^^1             Acjf^anthera,  222 

AItha?a,  271 

Apargia,  289 

Atriplex,  345 

Bignonia,  251 

Buroelia,  142 

^H             Acnida,  335 

AltcrnajUhernt  172 '_ 

Apbclia,  83 

Atropa,  145 

Blllardiera,  152 

BuaiaA,  26r) 

^^H             Aconituin,  237 

Alyssum,  260 

Apetba,  236 

Aubletia,  236 

Bhcuteil.i,  201 

Bunhiiti,  164 

^^H             Acortiif  191 

Alyxia,  173 

Aphaiies,   132 

Aucuba,  324 

BiKttruffl,  279 

BuphUiabm^ 

^^H             Acrolnchc,  174 

Alzatca,   117 

A|ihyUanthea,  186 

Augea,  214 

Bixa,  236 

B  u  [d  euniil^^^^l 
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Natives* 


A  CAFACioui  bay  on  the  soutli-eagt  coast  of  New 
HoUatid,  in  34-'^  S.  Lat,  208'-^  37'  VV,  Long,  disco- 
vered by  Caplaiti  Cook  in  1770,  and  so  named  by 
him,  from  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of  plants 
found  in  its  vicinity*  But  any  Bat^^  however,  is  now- 
used  to  denote  in  general  a  British  settlement,  since 
c&tablished  in  the  same  part  of  New  Hollands  extend- 
ing over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  and  daily  eularging. 

The  climate  of  Botany  Bay  is  one  of  the  mo«t  tem- 
perate and  agreeable  in  the  world,  the  srtil  infertile,  and 
luxuriant  crops  reward  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist. 
Trees  of  immense  sige  giow  in  the  forests,  fit  for  all 
the  purposes  of  ehip-building  or  domestic  economy* 
and  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  well  as  the  ani- 
mals now  naturalised  there,  are  equally  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  in  their  native  climes.  But  the  indigeiioua 
auadrupeds  are  few,  none  of  any  note  frequenting 
tiic  neighbourhood,  except  the  kangaroo^  a  singular 
atiimal,  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland 
and  itg  adjacent  islands.  There  are  many  birds  of 
beautiful  plumage,  and  numerous  iishes  are  found  in 
the  adjacent  seas. 

The  natives  of  no  country  likherto  dificpvered,  are 
in  a  state  so  rude  and  savage  as  those  of  Botany  Bay ; 
and  there  seems  also  home  difference  in  their  personal 
conformation*  Most  of  them  are  nearly  as  black  as 
negroes,  others  of  a  copper  colour:  their  heads  arc 
uncommonly  long,  and  their  extremities  slender* 
Those  who  dwcW  in  the  woods  exclusively,  are  said 
to  have  longer  legs  and  arms  than  th«  rest,  which  is 
a  fact  well  deserving  of  investigation.  Their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  their  noses  flat,  though  their 
hair  is  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  tribes  ; 
they  have  wide  nostrils,  sunk  cyca,  and  bushy  eye- 
brows. The  countenances  of  the  men,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  women,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
6gu ration,  arc  far  from  being  disagreeable- 
Dwelling*.  Permanent  dwellings  arc  unknown  to  the  natives 
in  their  migratory  lives ;  an  overhanging  crag,  or  th<: 
recesses  of  a  cavern,  serves  them  for  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather ;  the  woodman  is  pro- 
tected by  the  bark  of  a  tree  bent  in  the  middle^ 
while  its  two  ends  i^rc  ftuck  in  the  earth:  and  some, 
more  stationary,  take  up  their  abode  in  miserable 
hutSp  formed  principally  of  the  aame  substance.  There 
they  repose,  men,  women,  and  children  indiscrimi- 
nately 5  and  the  time  of  sleep,  which  is  very  profound, 
is  frequently  taken  for  the  moment  of  assassination. 
Food  is  precarious ;  the  scarcity  of  quadrupeds  ren- 
ders a  kind  of  traps  and  snares,  constructed  by  them, 
rarely  successful ;  birds  are  generally  beyond  their 
reach,  and  hence,  in  addition  to  fruits,  their  chief 
support  is  derived  from  fishing.  They  likewise  devour 
a  kind  of  larva  or  caterpiUar,  which  those  Europeans 
who  have  ventured  to  taste  it,  describe  as  savoury 
food ;  and  they  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  fern  root  and 
ants  bruised  together,  to  which  the  tgg^  of  those  in- 
sects are  added  in  their  season. 

A  temporary  alliance,  resembling  marriage,  is 
known  among  those  savages.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
power  of  the  husband  to  repudiate  hia  wife,  but  her 
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infidelity  towards  him  is  severely  punished.     When  a 
man  wishes  to  marry,  he  selects  a  woman  from  another 
tribe  with  w^hich  his  own  is  at  enmity;  but  instead  of 
soliciting  the  object  of  his  choice,  he  steals  upon  her* 
in  a  place  of  secrecy.     There  she  is  stunned  by  tl 
blows  of  a  club  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and,  wbii 
the  blood  streams  from  her  wounds,  she  is  dragged 
away  and  ravished  by  the  main  force  of  the  assailant, 
when  beyond  the   danger  of  pursuit.     The  female 
then   becomi?s  a  wife,  and  is  incorporated  iulo  t 
trihe  of  her  husband.    No  feudi  follow  such  horribi 
outrages:  the  only  retaliation  by  the  woman's  tri' 
being  a  similar  violence,  w^hcn  wives  are  required  by 
their  men.     Polygamy  is  practised^  and  chastity 
held  in  no  esteem. 

The  names  bestowed  on  childreti  arc  comni 
those  of  a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  fish,  such  as  th 
the  kangaroo  or  some  other  animal.     Between 
and  sixteen,  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  perfui 
to  receive  a  reed  or  bone,  which  is  thought  a  g 
ornament :  but  the  most  important  ceremony,  thou^ 
the  real  abject  of  it  is  yet  undiscovered,  consi$ti 
knocking  out  a  front  touth  of  the  youths  who  ai 
about  to  attain  the  age  and  privileges  of  manb 
Much  preparation  is  previously  made :  the 
in  the  first  place,  who  are  to  undergo  the  oipi 
are  selected,  and,  when  collected  together,  they 
sleep  on  a  certain  spot,  and  in  a  certain  posture, 
number  of  young  savages  wearing  girdles,  with  woi 
swords  stuck  into  them  behind,   and  recurving 
the  back,  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  dog,  run  u 
their  handg  and  feet  around  the  youths,  and  every 
time,  on  passing,  throw  up  the  sand  and  dust  u 
them.     By  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  qualitii 
of  the  dog  are   supposed   to  be  imparted.     Oil 
motions  imituttng  those  of  thr  kangaroo,  and  one 
these  animals  made  of  grass,  deposited  at  the  feet 
the  youths,  is  supposed  to  give  them  the  power 
hunting  and  killing  it.     After  various  mummeriei 
quite  uiiintelligible  to  Europeans,  an  operator  de: 
t  roll  sly  strikes  out  the  front  tooth  from  each  of 
youths,  among  whom  it  is  a  point  of  honour  not 
utter  the  smallest  complaint.     But  even  though  t" 
did,  their  cries  would  be  drowned  amid  the  uninti 
rupted  noise  which  prevails  among  the  actors  in  ihl 
barbarous  scene.     The  operation  |>eiog  inisbedt 
youths  are  all  ranged  on  the  long  trunk  of  a  ti 
whence,  on  a  signal  given,  they  suddenly  start  Q] 
and  rtj§hing  forward,  drive  men,  wonaen,  and  ci 
dren  before  them,  and  ako  set  fire  to  the  grass  mh&^ 
ever  they  pass.    They  are  t!i#n  received  into  tliedaM 
of  men,  and  are  privileged  to  use  weapons  and  carrr 
off  females  for  wives.     The  tooth  thus  extracted*  u 
the  object  of  certain  superstitions  hitherto  ill  under- 
stood, and  sometimes  hung  round  the  neck  of  t^»e 
women  :  to  part  with  them  to  strangers  has  been  ftip* 
posed  offensive  to  the  natives. 

It  appears  that  the  death  of  every  individual,  with*  Cff<« 
out  exception,  must  be  followed  by  the  shedding  af  JJ^ 
Hood ;  nor  is  it  evident  that,  in  this  respect,  any  dif- 
ference is  made  between  intentional  and  accidcnttl 
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deatL     Iq  the  infliction  of  itijuiy«  the  lex  talionis  is 

ob&rnred   with  punctilious  nicety,  and  precisely  to 

the  «anie  eittent  u  the  injury  returned*     There  does 

f)Ot  seem  any  necessity  that  enmity  shall  subsist  be* 

tween  the  victim  who  thus  suffcrsi  after  the  death  of 

r  aa  individual,  and  him  who  draws  his  blood  :  it  ra- 

bthgr   appears   an    indlspensibk'    ceremony,    and    the 

may  be  afterwards  cherished  and  protected 

k  A£saitant.     Whoever  sheds  blood,  must  submit 

Kpo^e  himself  to  have  spears  thrown  at  him,  but 

\  entitled  to  employ  a  shield  in  his  defence,  and 

practise  all    possible   agility    in   avoiding  them. 

v.r-l,.!  C-,  r..^rv<i.i.  lothis  picdicamcnt  are  often 

[Ud^  Tous  wounds  ensue. 

i>t..  ....  p..  vuM  i.c  Lcuiccted,  the  aborigines  of  Bo- 

^'  tany  Bay  are  utter  strangers  to  religion,  and.  no  be- 
rlief  of  a  Supreme  Being  prevails  among  them.  In- 
distinct gesticulations*  indeed,  have  prompted  some 
""  eans  to  suppose  the  reverse,  and  also  that  they 
(lined  vague  ideas  of  a  relation  between  the 
ivcns  and  a  person  deceased;  but  it  is  not  clearly 
Jinown  that  any  thing  like  the  belief  of  a  future 
Mate  has  hitherto  engrosaed  their  reflection.  Per- 
baps  our  knowledge  of  tlieir  language  and  customs 
lis  still  too  imperfect  to  decide  on  the  fact ;  yet  there 
lis  reason  to  conclude^  that  mankind  must  have  made 
h%  Gertaiii  progress  from  barbarism^  before  religious 
IftcatiiBents  occupy  their  minds.  Nevertheles.^  super- 
Ittition  is  extremely  prevalent  among  the  rude  andua'» 
'  mted  savages  of  Botany  Bay  ;  ihey  believe  in 
'|s,  and  arc  averse  to  pa&s  a  grave.  In  the  dis- 
of  their  dead  a  remarkable  variety  ia  observed^ 
Ificordiag  to  the  state  of  the  departed  person.  The 
]rQiing  «re  deposited  in  the  earth,  while  the  bodies  of 
ikoif  who  have  passed  the  middle  age  arc  reduced  to 
aabri  i  tnd  on  both  these  occasions  many  ceremonies 
m  practised.  A  husband  has  been  seen  to  raise  a  fu* 
0Cna  pile  to  his  wife  j  first  the  ground  was  excavated 
■one  inches  deep,  and  the  cavity  covered  with  sticks 
aod  brush*wQod  three  feet  high ;  then  a  su^icut  quan- 
tity of  w-;>od  hnvint^  been  procured,  grass  was  spread 
over  the  v  corpse,  borne  by  men,  placed 

^iif  wi  .  >rthward.     The  ilshing  appa- 

laiti^t  and  other  iitiie  articles  belonging  to   the  de^ 
tated,   were  put  in  a  basket  by  her  side  v  a"d  the 
luiftband  having  laid  some  large  logs  over  the  body, 
one  kindled  the  pik,  which  soon  blazed  into  a  flame. 
On  the  following  day,  the  husband  raked  together 
tbe  a«he£  of  his  wife,  and  formed  a  small  tumulus^ 
arttli  scrupulous  attention  to  its  shape  and  neatness  | 
after  which  he  placed  a  log  of  wood  on  each  side, 
aod  deposited  on   the  top  the  piece  of  bark  with 
iriiieh  iie  had  accamphahed  its  construction.     His 
flnclLbcHig  Hnished,  this  untutored  savage  stood,  with 
fioMed  arms,  intently  gazing  on  what  the  natural  affcc- 
,       tions  of  man  told  him  contained  the  only  remains  of 
^Lphat  he  had  once  held  in  love  and  ct^timation*     But 
^plhe  disposal  of  the  dead  by  the  natives  is  not  always 
'^equally  simple:  the  surviving  infant  is  buried  alive 
wah  Its  departed  mother,  a  cuiitom  which  scarce  ex- 

Piita  m  all  the  world  besides:  the  father  himself  lays 
ilio  the  grave^  and  is  the  £rst  to  heap  the  earth 
apon  liis  trembling  child. 

It  is  not  preserved  in  geographical  recordSf  that 
ny  navigator  preceding  Captain  Cook  had  visited 


Botany  Bay ;  nor  was  it  then  supposed  that  it  would 
be  a  place  of  much  importance  to  Britain.  The  se- 
paratjon  of  the  American  colonies,  however,  whither 
criminals  from  this  island  were  wont  to  be  transport- 
ed,  rendered  it  necessary  to  select  some  other  distant 
region  for  the  same  purpose.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  Botany  Bay  was  condescended  on  by 
govemment ;  and  the  advantages  of  a  fertile  country^ 
a  salubrious  climate,  and  a  safe  and  capacious  har- 
bour for  shipping,  counterbalanced  the  inconveniences 
attendant  on  the  length  of  time  which  voyages  would 
necessarily  occupy. 

Ample  preparations  were  therefore  made  for  esta- 
blishing a  settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  which  might 
reach  to  an  uu limited  extent.  Stores,  utensils,  and 
the  materials  essential  in  founding  a  town,  were  col- 
lected together  ;  and  an  entire  hospital  was  construct* 
ed  in  England,  portable,  because  the  pieces  rmght  be 
disjoined,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  simple 
union  on  attaining  the  place  of  destination,  A  fleet 
of  eleven  vuasels,  containing  760  male  and  female  con- 
victs, banished  for  crimes  of  every  description,  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  in  May  1787,  and  in  eight  montha 
cast  anchor  in  Botaay  Bay,  without  any  mtervenJng 
accident.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  a  design, 
which  has  been  since  frequently  renewed,  was  liar* 
boured  by  the  convicts  for  taking  the  vessels,  bat  it 
was  discovered  in  good  time^  and  the  ringleaders  pun- 
ished. 

Though  all  was  ready  for  debarkation,  and  for  found- 
ing the  projected  colony,  it  appeared,  on  mere  minute 
examination  of  the  bay,  that  no  part  of  it  was  free  of 
objections.  On  one  side,  the  shipping  would  be  too 
much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  easterly  winds,  and  its 
immediate  environs  were,  in  many  places,  too  marshy  for 
cultivation.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  establish  the 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson,  hnc  miles  distant,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  universe,  stretching  thirteen 
miles  inland,  provided  with  numerous  creeks,  and  suf- 
ficiently capacious  for  a  thousand  ships  of  the  line- 
Here,  the  IT  fore;  the  whole  individuals  composing  the 
colony,  amounting  to  1030,  were  landed.  A  town 
called  Sydney  was  founded  in  a  favourable  situation 
at  the  base  of  two  hills,  and  with  a  rivulet  running 
through  its  center :  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the 
houses  aiid  public  works;  and  soon  after  anotbvTtovva 
called  by  the  same  name  thai  the  natives  give  its  site, 
Paramatta,  was  also  built. 

In  the  next  place,  different  small  settlements  were 
portioned  out  for  private  persons,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
use  o£  government,  the  groun a  cleared,  Iar4d  enclosed^ 
and  crops  sown.  A  quantity  of  live  stock  wasintru- 
duced  into  the  colony,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  future  wants;  and 
the  whole  began,  in  a  time  wonderfully  short,  to  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  picture  of  industry  and  activity. 

But  the  successes  of  the  colony  were  far  from  be- 
ing uninterrupted.  Notwithstanding  the  laudable 
exertions  of  government,  and  the  fruitful  returns  ->f 
agricultural  occupations,  m^ny  vexations  arose  from 
the  conduct  of  the  colonists.  Accustomed  to  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  and  f:imiliari£cd  with  wickedness, 
they  in  general  shewed  an  aversion  to  labour;  and  by 
the  commission  of  new  crimes,  interrupted  the  peace 
of  the  settlement.     Sometimes,  alio,  the  government 
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Stores  were  likely  to  fail,  or  were  wantonly  and  wick- 
edly destroyed,  and  supplies  from  the  mother  coun- 
trv  were  so  precariou^i  that  oftencr  than  once  the 
whole  colony  was  threatened  with  the  miseries  of 
famine. 

The  difficulties  which  an  infant  colony  must  expe- 
rience can  easjily  he  conceived  ;  and  the  history  of  Bo- 
tany Bay  is  so  much  the  more  interesting,  because 
its  state  can  be  traced  from  day  to  day,  during  its 
whole  existence,  and  affords  a  useful  example  of  the 
progress  of  a  settlement  labouring  under  innumerable 
disndvantages.  Some  of  the  cuionists  at  length  de- 
clared ihemselves  able  to  subsist  without  the  aid  of 
government  stores,  and  many  convicts,  reclaimed 
to  a  virtuous  lite,  willingly  lent  their  assistance  to- 
wards the  general  welfare.  According  as  the  num* 
bers  augmented,  the  territory  was  extended ;  houses 
were  built  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  a  spirit 
for  traffic  commenced,  which  was  enconragcd  by  the 
arrival  of  vessels  belonging  to  all  nations  ;  and  manu- 
factures were  even  estamished.  Cattle  imported  from 
Britain,  or  the  southern  climatea,  which  had  run  wild 
in  the  woods,  proved  wonderfully  prolific  i  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  sheep  had^  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  produced  more  ivt^ol  than  was  eufHcieiit  to 
clothe  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Botany  Bay. 

J 800.  The  pernicious  use  of  spirits,  which  over  all  the 

civilized  parts  of  the  globe  may  truly  be  denomi- 
nated the  bane  of  virtue,  was  equally  prejudicial  here; 
and  the  governor  in  1800  judiciously  imposed  a  tax 
upon  them,  to  defray  the  ex  pence  of  a  new  stone 
prison  at  Paramatta.  A  remarkably  strong  building 
of  wood,  devoted  to  that  purpose,  had  recently  before 
been  maliciously  set  on  fire,  and  the  convicts  were 
with  great  difficulty  rescued  from  the  flames.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  Irish  cnminals,  trans- 
ported for  sedition  at  home,  were  not  idle  in  the  set- 
tlement, which  rendered  the  utmost  precautioirs  ne- 
cessary for  internal  safety,  and  voluateer  associations 
were  established. 

1801.  ^"  1801,  the  Hve  stock  of  the  colony  had  surpri- 

singly augmented,  there  being  nearly  7000  sheep,  and 
5000  hogs,  besides  horses,  cattle,  aud  goats ;  and 
above  11,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation 
with  wheat  and  maize.  The  live  stock  and  cultiva- 
ted grounds  have  ever  since  gradually  increased  in 
more  than  an  equal  proportion  ;  and  at  tltis  day,  the 
colony  is  visited  by  vessels  from  all  foreign  ports*  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments.  At  the  same 
time  also  shipbuilding  had  begun,  and  the  plantations 
on  distant  islands,  forming  so  many  branches  of  the 
settlement,  were  in  a  flounehing  condition. 

During  this  spirit  of  improvement,  an  extensive 
garden  was  formed,  wherein  not  only  many  useful 
plants  indigenous  to  the  climate  were  cultivated,  but 
many  brought  from  remote  countries  to  be  naturali- 
zed, under  the  superinlendance  of  skilful  persons  ap- 
pointed by  government.  From  thence,  numerous 
rare  and  curious  vegetable  productions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  mother  country.; 

160S;  The  French  expedition  of  discovery  visited  the  co- 

lony in  the  year  1802;  and  from  the  naturalists  and 
officers  who  composed  it,  there  has  proceeded  a  more 
interesting  account  than  any,  excepting  one,  in  our 
own  language*     Even  then  the  settlement  had  made 


such  rapid  progress,  a5  to  impress  the  FrencK  wii 
astonishment.  Batteries  were  erected  for  its  dtfencr 
public  buildings  for  the  troops  and  govemmenl 
schools^  prisons,  and  hospitals.  Port  Jackson  li 
become  fjuniliar  to  the  American  nation,  and  e-xpci 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  were  carried  on 
China,  and  the  channel  which  separates  Asia  (roi 
America.  The  utmost  activity  prevailed,  and  the 
nufdctures  of  different  kinds  had  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
center  of  immense  forests  for  facihtating  the  carnage 
by  land,  and  docks  on  the  sh^re  for  the  use  of  re] 
ing  the  shipping.  A  great  revolution  had 
effected  in  the  mor.ils  of  the  people  j  many  of  the' 
most  notorious  criminals  now  gained  an  honest  liveli. 
hood,  atid  the  mo«t  abandoned  women  made  reputa- 
ble wives,  and  tender  mothers*  The  commission  of 
crimes  had  greatly  diminished,  and  the  strangers  aa^ 
turalising  in  the  woods  wandered  about  in  sifety, and 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  distant  cottage4. 
To  guard  the  children  of  those  parents  that  still  re- 
mained dissolute  from  their  contagious  example,  they 
were  removed  to  schools  under  the  protection  of  g\ 
pemment,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  virtue 
mdustry.  On  the  whole,  the  French  exhibit  a  flai 
tering  picture  of  the  improvement  and  growing  i\ 
portance  of  the  colony  ;  and  their  accounts  are  moi 
worthy  of  credit,  as  proceeding  from  persons  entii 
unbiassed. 

The  harmony  of  the  settlement  was  interrupted 
a  violent,  though  perhaps  prudent  and  necesMry  mci' 
sure,  in  the  deposition  of  governor  Bligh  m  1808p  by 
an  officer  6i  inferior  rank.  The  immoderate  use  oi 
spirits  at  that  time  led  to  serious  comequenceSp  and 
I  lie  officer  who  seized  on  the  person  of  the  govcmoi 
judged  it  necessary  both  for  his  safety  in  securing  hll 
from  popular  resentment,  and  for  promoting  the  peict 
of  the  settlement.  Nevertheless  on  being  brought 
to  a  court  martial  of  recent  date,  the  act  of  insubor- 
dination was  considered  paramount  to  the  urgency 
the  case,  and  such  as  could  not  admit  of  extenuatioi 

The  flooding  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  sel 
tlement,  occasioned  extensive  devastations  durin^^ 
1809,  a  calamity  which  had  sometimes  before  been 
experienced.  The  neighbouring  crops  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
washt:d  away.  The  magnitude  of  the  losset  by  tJiit 
event,  mduced  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered  for  a  limned 
time.  But  in  1810  the  colony  was  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  damage,  and  carrying  on  a  spirited  traf- 
fic with  distant  countries,  and  the  surrounding  islands. 
From  the  Fejee  islands  alone,  40,000  seal  sktua 
had  been  obtained,  which  m  England  are  worth 
A  60,000,  and  other  branches  of  commerce  were  equal* 
ly  promising 

The  prosperity  of  Botany  Bay  is  daily  increaMfn? : 
the  spirit  for  adventure  is  as  strongly  implinti 
the  colonists  as  in  the  mother  country ;  new  ii.u.ua 
factories  are  founded ;  and  the  territory  brought  ttO^ 
der  agriculture  continually  enlarging,  Fortvn***  ^^^r*' 
even  been  realized  by  convicts  reclaimed  ti 
which  would  be  deemed  considerable  in  En^idiju,  i*<^ 
are  aware,  that  the  use  of  this  colony  to  Britain  ha 
been  challenged,  and  that  some  have  gone  iq  far  u 
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to  recommend  its  being  abandoned.  But  we  enler- 
uin  inaij)-  doubu  whether  such  a  measure  would  be 
oxpediefitiaiidit  wiilbe  wdl  topausedeliberatd^ronthe 
consequence,  befurt*  deciding  on  what  is  of  such  im- 
tanoe  to  the  community  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Lttemptt  to  found  other  settlements,  under  the  most 
brou table  ctrcumstancea,  have  failed  ;  and  the  success 
Botany  Bay  must,  in  a  very  great  degree,  be  ascri* 
*  to  the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  the  govemQfs,  to 
OOl  its  management  has  successively  been  con6ded* 
txircmc  difficulty  also  must  ever  attend  the  proper 
lioicc  of  a  situation  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  al- 
bough  both  the  expence  of  the  colony  to  Great 
Iritain,  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  are  objections 
our  preserving  it.  Whether  any  place  could  be 
ted  nearer  our  own  inland  ;  and  whether  it  would, 
m  a  longer  space  of  time*  make  equal  progress*  are 
>ints  which  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question. 
^ Phillip's  Voyage (o Botany  Ba^.  Hunter's  Voyage. 
ftrt^a  I'f^age.  Co\V\n%*  Accouni  of  Botany  Bay.  (c) 
BOTAHGOy  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  sau- 
made  of  the  milts  and  roes  of  the  mullet  fish, 
od  much  u:ied  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  See 
lay*s  Trav^Ijr,  p.  396.     {j) 

BOTH  NT  A I  a  division  of  Swedeni  is  separated 
pto  mst  and  W€*t  by  a  gulf  of  that  name.  It  is 
nded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Swedish  Lap- 
ad,  on  the  east  by  Russia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Iwedcn  Proper  and  Finland.  Were  we  disposed  to 
"1  on  the  curiosa  of  etymology,  we  might  derive 
y  word  from  the  Latin  ttrm  Bothnia,  used  by  Ga 
denote  the  roots  or  fangs  of  the  teeth,  osm 

nhcnnt  dtnilum  Joramimtf  some  of  which  bear 

trxact  resemblance  to  the  form  of  tbia  country,  as 

ivided  by  the  Bolhnic  Gnlf. 

Bothnia  coiitams  a  vast  number  of  lakes  and  rivers, 

a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  ;  its  largest  fo* 

\  arv  upon  the  frontiers  of  Lapland.     The  pas* 

ouads  are  excellent*  but  the  rein-deer  find  a 

Dt  subsistence  on  the  high  mtjuntaans,  which 

f<Mily  moss.     Much  of  this  cuuniry  is  level,  and 

'  ft*:**!   fertile.      Though   the  seed  is   put  into  the 

£>und  late,  the  corn  will  npen  in  six,  seven,  or  eight 

elu,  as  it  happens  to  lie  more  or  lesii  to  the  norths. 

fbe  frosts  of  July  often  prove  excessivdy  injuriuus* 

It  has  a  number  of  pleasant  islands  alon^  the  coa^t 

}  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  one  of  which,  the  Isle  of  Ado, 

jtjces  black  marble  and  touchstone. 

EafI  Bothnia  is  in   length  about   300  miles,  and 

from  60  to  210  in  breadth.     A  chain  of  mountains 

inning  aJoiig   its   eastern  frontier,    separates  it  from 

Russia  and  Finland  Proper.     Thin  province  contains 

brce  departments,   under  one  governor.      It   is  but 

thinly  inhabited,  the  population  not  exceeding 

k,OOD  souls       It  IS  divided  also  luto  28  parit^hes,  in- 

odcd  in  the  bishopric  of  Abo,  mne  of  which  only 

io  the  possessiun  of  Swedes,  the  rest  are  occu- 

Mtd  by  Finns.    The  sod  (particularly  in  the  two  pa- 

hei  of  Stockiro  and  Liminga)    is    found  remark- 

Uy  fertile ;  but  it  is  somewhat  low  and  marshy  to* 

rds  the  southern  coast.      Vtgelation,  though  fre- 

liently  checked  and  destroyed  by  sudden    frost,  has 

kn^uvn,  at  other   tinrtrs,  to  proceed  with  asto- 

raptdity.     Corn  has  been  suwn  and  reaped  in 

ace  of  six  weeks,  and  instances  of  this  have 


been  observed  and  recorded  as  far  north  as  LTleaborg, 
This  rapid  maturity  has  been  ascribed  to  the  longer 
presence  of  the  sun,  which,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tor- 
nea,  is  for  some  weeks  visible  at  midnight.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  afford  abundance  of  salmon.  There 
IS  a  particular  fish  which  the  inhabitants  name  mmkUf 
and  of  the  roes  of  which  they  make  caviar.  In  some 
of  the  rivers  have  been  found  pearb.  Besides  hsh- 
ing  and  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  employ  them* 
selves  in  grazing,  hunting,  and  ship-building  ;  they 
export  cattle,  butter,  salmon,  stroming,  and  other 
fish  ;  skins  and  fai  of  the  sea  dog,  pitch,  tar,  and 
whale  oil.  They  traffic  also  in  timber,  joists,  brick, 
chalk,  and  other  commodities*  Veins  of  silver  arc 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  parish  of  Kiemr. 
Other  parts  of  this  province  contain  granite^  asbestos, 
mountain  crystal,  and  alum.  There  is  also  to  be 
found  an  iron  ore,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  from 
which  is  prepared  a  sort  of  metallic  sand.  The  inha« 
bitant»  use  the  language  of  Finland,  excepting  a  few 
Swedes  upon  th-  coast.  The  principal  towns  are 
Cafana  Ulca,  Brahcstadt,  Gamla-carlebj,  Ni-carlcbyt 
Jacobstadt,  Wass,  and  Christ tne^tadt. 

As  much  of  the  tvesf^m  province  is  sttU  waste, 
and  without  inhabicants,  its  extent,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained*  The  inhabited  part,  reach- 
ing to  Upper  Toinea,  has  been  estimated  at  58 
Swedish  miles  in  length,  and  from  16  to  18  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  see  of  Hernosand,  hat 
two  provincial  jurisdictions,  and  is  subdivided  into 
four  inferior  governments.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
the  country  has  several  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  sobriety,  courage, 
and  perseverance,  and  find  their  chief  employment  in 
hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  and  agriculture.  They. 
have  a  singular  practice  of  using,  in  their  bread,  a 
mixture  of  chaft'and  pounded  pine  bark.  This  cua* 
torn,  though  at  first  perhaps  the  result  of  necessityy 
must,  in  time,  have  become  agreeable:  they  are 
known  to  practise  it  even  when  their  crops  are  most 
abundant.  Their  chief  articles  of  traffic  arc  timber 
and  shingles,  dried  pike,  aalted  and  smoked  salnrion» 
feathers,  bread,  cummin,  pitch,  tar,  and  train  oil.  They 
export  also  a  great  variety  of  skins  ^  those  of  the 
black  and  blue  fox,  the  ermine,  bear,  hy;cna,  wolf, 
marten,  goulas,  and  rein-dt*er,  the  skin  and  fat  of  the 
sea  dog,  and  hats  made  of  otters  hair.  Fart  of  these, 
by  a  contraband  trade,  are  transported  to  Russia  and 
Norway:  they  dispose  of  the  rest  ui  Sweden.  Umea, 
Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea,  are  the  chie-f  towns,  each 
of  them  lying  on  the  Bothnic  Gulf,  and  seated  at  thff 
mouth  of^a  river  of  the  same  name,     (i;) 

BOTHNIA,  Gllf  op,  takes  its  name  from  a 
division  of  Sweden,  and  is  formed  by  the  Baltic  Sea* 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ules  6f  Aland.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  do* 
minions  of  Sweden.  Its  length,  from  north  to  souths 
is  about  550  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
is  from  50  to  145  miles.  This  gulf  is  often  so 
completely  frozen,  as  to  afford  a  short  and  conveni- 
ent passage  from  the  opposite  provinces  j  at  the  Isles 
of  Aland,  however,  it  is  passable,  in  this  way,  scarce- 
ly once  in  ten  years.  Its  water,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Baltic,  possesses  a  peculiar  degree  of  frcsh- 
aesB|  aad  contains  only  one  third  the  proportion  of 
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2»k  tbut  h  Eoiind  in  other  eem  water :  xhh  phetiotne- 
non  haa  been  imputrd  to  the  quantitjr  of  ice.  Accr- 
,  bi  has  throvrn  out  a  conjecture,  tliat  the  harbours  of 
Tornca  atid  Uleaborg  will  in  time  be  rendered  useless; 
and  this,  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  by 
vibich^  be  obserYeB,  they  are  continually  losing  in 
depth  of  water,     (v) 

BOTHWELL.  See  Laxarkshire, 
BOTOL  or  BoxTtL,  Tobagoxima  or  Tobaoo- 
!»iMA,  a  small  island  m  the  Chinese  Sea,  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  tics  on  the  game  paral- 
lel with  tlte  south  point  of  Formosa,  and  is  fituated 
between  it  and  the  Bashee  Islands.  It  may  be  Been 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  leaguci,  but  i»  ofteu  obscu- 
red  by  fogs.  Its  south  east  point  is  placed  by  Pe- 
rouse  in  N.  lat.  t^l'*  57',  and  in  E.long  l\9'*  ST  ; 
by  Marchand  in  N,  lat,  22«*  3\  and  in  E.  long.  121  *> 
W»  Perouse  supposes  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people 
wmilar  to  those  of  the  Bashee  Islands,  He  was  deai- 
fous  of  landing,  which  tio  navigator  had  done  before 
himr  but  was  prevented,  by  a  dread  of  the  bouth- 
vtrest  winds,  from  approaching  the**  only  bay  that 
seemed  to  promise  an  anchorage,"  He  came  withtn 
half  a  league  of  the  idand  without  being  able  to  find 
a  bottom,  and  concluded,  that  the  anchorage,  if  any, 
must  be  very  near  the  coast.  He  **  counted  three 
large  villages  within  tlie  space  of  a  league*'*  and  thus 
descnbes  the  appearance  of  the  ittland:  «*  It  is  very 
woody  from  the  third  part  of  heiglit,  taken  from  the 
«ea  shore  to  the  summit,  which  seemed  to  be  capped 
with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  The  space  of  land, 
comprised  between  the  forests  and  the  sandy  shore, 
retams  a  very  steep  declivity  ;  it  was  cultivated  in 
many  places,  and  displayed  the  most  beautiful  greent 
though  furrowed  with  ravines,  formed  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  mountains,"  About  half  a 
league  from  Botol,  there  is  a  large  rock  or  islet,  with 
B  few  shrubs,  and  a  small  degree  of  verdure,  but 
which,  according  to  Perouse,  '*  is  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable."  It  is  probable,  that  admiral  Anson 
bad  at  first  made  only  this  islet;  the  other,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  being  frequently  covered  with  fog^.  It 
lies  to  the  south  by  ea^t  of  Botol,  and  is  in  N.  lat. 
21*  57',  E.  long,  l^l*'  56'-  See  La  Perouse's  Fay* 
(tg€i.      (v) 

BOTTLE,  (derived  from  the  dim.  botefks,  Lat.) 
a  name  given  to  certain  small  vessels,  differing  in  size 
and  form,  and  composed  of  different  materials.  We 
find  them  square,  circular,  and  cylindrical  ;  some 
with  short,  and  others  with  long  necks*  We  have 
bottles  of  wood,  stonc«  glass,  and  leather ;  all  of  them 
used  either  for  npeiiing  or  pre  serving  liquors*  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mem,  Acad.  Snenc,  1 704t  the  glass 
used  in  bottles  tias  been  sometimes  found  to  affect 
the  liquors  put  into  them.  Common  bottles  are  made 
of  a  coarse  green  coloured  glass.  When  a  finer  sort 
ia  employed,  and  the  exterior  of  the  vessel  has  been 
wrapped  about  with  straw  or  wicket,  it  gets  the 
name  of  Jlask,  By  thiu  covering,  it  is  rendered  less 
brittle,  and  ib  much  used  by  travellers.  Glass  boltlea 
were  unknown  ty  the  ancients,  at  least  the  know- 
ledge of  them  has  not  been  traced  to  a  penod  earlier 
tbaii  the  15ih  century. 

The  amphnrw  vHragt  described  by  Petroniusi 
wcne  large  wine  jari?.,  very  different  from  our  glaw 
bottleSf  both  in  shape  and  magnitude.     Amon^  the 


paiotingt  of  Hcrculaneum,  were  found  several  figttret 
not  unhke  a  pitcher,  wide  mouthed,  with  handtesi  ^ 
but  nnne  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  a  flask  or  a  bot- 
tie.  Those  o£  their  vessels,  which  in  form  approach 
the  nearest  to  our  bottles,  are  the  Syracu^an  wine- 
flaskt  and  some  of  the  funeral  urns.  In  place  of  gla^s 
buttles,  the  ancients  made  use  of  cups,  into  which 
they  drew  off  as  much  Uquor  only  as  was  oecetsary 
for  immediate  consumption*  According  to  8a1luft, 
B*  T.  M6,  the  Roman  uier  was  made  of  leather,  ijt  emiii 
vecitdum :  so   aho  were  the  Greek  ««^««.      We  read 


\n  Homer  of  wine  being  brought  *'  < 


ir  ii«/iftf^'  M 


a  hoitk  nvidf  ofgaat  skin.     Iliad,  lib.  i\u  v*  2i^5 :  atd 
in  I]  we  iind  thlj?  expression*  *•'**'*  r* 

•irv,  iled $kiii  buttles  fvith  wine ^   Lu  ^i, 

Most  nations  h^ve  employed  vessels  of  thra  mate« 
rial  for  containing  liquors,  and  iii  particuUr,  the 
eastern  nations,  the  Arabians,  Indians,  Persians,  ani 
Syrians,  who  Still  retain  the  use  of  them.  M»Ull» 
drell,  speaking  of  the  Greek  convent  at  Betlmoom,  ti 
Syria,  informs  uf,  "  that  the  same  person,  whom  he 
saw  officiating  at  the  altar  in  his  erjbroidcred  sicerdo- 
tal  robe,  brought  them  the  next  day  on  ht«  own  bdck, 
a  kid,  and  a  goat  s fan  of  wine,  as  a  present  from  the 
convent."  The  country  people  of  Persia  never  go  a 
journey  without  carrying,  by  their  side,  a  tmall  M* 
thern  bottle,  in  which  to  keep  their  water.  The 
Spaniards  still  use  them  under  the  name  of  BorrachfV. 
They  are  convenient,  likewise,  as  the  best  means  o£" 
preserving  other  substances,  such  as  butter,  cliecte* 
and  honey.  These  vessels  being  smearrd  over  vrith 
grease,  have  been  always  found  to  keep  their  content! 
more  fresh,  and  to  secure  them  better  from  the  fih 
trusion  of  dust  and  insects,  than  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  manner  of  preparing  them  tstkin 
describftd  by  Chard  in  :  •*  When  the  anmial  is  ktlU, 
they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  draw  it  in  thii 
manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening  ill  bdly* 
They  afterwards  sew  up  the  places  where  the  Up 
were  cut  off,  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  th^ 
tio  it  about  the  neck."  It  is  certain,  that  bottleiof 
skin  were  universally  employed  as  wine  vessels,  aiii0l|^ 
the  ancient  Jews.  To  persons  not  aware  of  this  cir* 
cum  stance,  our  Saviour's  allusion  to  the  coBStnon 
practice  of  putting  new  wine  into  ntw  boittes^  wouW 
appear  altogether  unintelligible.  Skin  bottltt  wooM 
be  stretched,  and  in  some  degree  weakened,  by  th$ 
action  of  the  fermenting  liquor.  By  exposure  to  tif 
air,  also,  they  become  parched  and  brittle,  and  m  l\m 
state  would  be  more  in  danger  of  bursting,  than  luA 
as  were  still  soft  and  elastic.  The  word  ma*<i  ff^fc 
which  occurs  in  Job  axxi.  19,  is  there  evidently  mt^ 
ployed  to  express  hoflles  of  skin;  and  seems  to^ 
applied  to  these  vessels,  from  their  possesstng,  so  fP* 
markably,  the  property  of  swelling  or  dJMcniioo* 
We  cannot  admit  the  supposition  of  ChardtD«-^hit 
the  bottle  was  of  skin,  which  Abraham  pvt  W 
Hagar.  Though  this  notiou  is,  in  some  degreCt«"p* 
ported  by  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  Septusgitit 
and  Vulgate,  yet  the  original  word  nnTT,  cAmwrti 
has  evtry  where  a  quite  differetit  «ig:iiti  *» 

properly  denotes  *•  an  canheu  vcbflcl  i.  1 

heat."  This  interpretatjun  agrees  better  with  tfit 
idea  expressed  by  the  ro<U^  wnich  in  Niph«  signifb 
to  be  heated. 

We  may  here  notice  the  Abyssinian  GiriOf  thoog^ 
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if*  k  doc»  not  properly  rank  under  the  term  battle.    It  is 

^^  vide  of  an  ox 'a  bkiiif  squared  and  uitched  tog^ethcr 

io  cloicly  as  to  be  wnter  tight,  and  will  cont^iiu  about 

60  gallons.     See  Beckmaiin's  Histonfoflmfcniioni, 


n< 


50TT0MRY,  (Lat./o.  rrrma- 

'\iim4$t  corUrnd u* pfTUttiiv  ti<.  ^rcial 

ritime  Liw,   ts  a  »i>cc;i.)i  of  maHUo  cuutract,  in 
II*  of  a  mortcfap^r  of  a  ship,  whcrrby  the  own* 
or  of  a  ▼»$?)«  whr:  *  1  mon<fy  to  purclra&c  pro- 

wioB»  or  other  rif.  rir  nn   intended  %*oyagc, 

^ofTOW^  the  sum  .el  or 

ioW^ilf  of  the  ihip  I  v   for 

tile  refMiynicfii.     Dchu  ot  this  krnd  are  '  1 

^_^fcy  ^Md  or  6iU  of  hifomn/,  *igtied  by  th«_    .  r, 

^kckoawledging  the  reci  jpt  of  the  dum,  and  chirgm^ 
^^^ill*  ¥tucl  with  the  payment  thereof,  upon  her  safe 
ITCunt  liotne  after  iiivishtu^  tJie  voy3|(c  ;  but  at  the 
iune  time  declaring,  that  U  she  «hon)d  happen  to  be 
felt  during  the  course  of  the  adventure*  the  obliga- 
tion for  repayment  of  tl  v  <ihaH  ceanc  and  de- 
termine,  and  tliat  the  \^  ihdl>  in  that  cas", 
^idi  upon  the  lender,  in  r»M_*  rutiirdCl  of  bottomryt 
it  IE  undLrsnx»d,  llifit  if  the  aUlp  be  lost,  the 
'  loses  itic  whole  of  the  nrvoocy  which  he  adtan- 
bot  if  it  refunds  in  safety*  then  he  shall  receive 
his  h  and  aUo  the  premium  or  interest 
y^  'ver  much  it  may  exceed  the  legal 
itttemt.  And  such  a  coniract  is  allowed  to 
H^  among  all  trading  nations,  for  the  benefit  of 
and  on  account  of  the  extraordmary  ha* 
I  hv  the  lender. 

V,  the  Itian  is  made  on  the  security  of 

*.|,,  .  ...i-h,  with  its  tackle,  is  liable^  as  well  as 

tbe  pervon  of  the  borrower,  for  the  money  lent»  upon 

nrtnm   bome  i   But   when   the  loan   is  mude,  not 

I  the  ship,  bill  upon  the  cargo,  which, ifrom  its 

r,  mutt  frequently  be  sold  or  eicehanged  during 

f  coatee  of  the  vovflge  ;  then  the  borrower  only  is 

"  t  bound   to  answer  tl?e  contract  j  and  he  is 

Tsaidi  in  thi<s  chfc,  to  take  up  money  at  re- 

Bottomryi  then,  is  a  loan  on  the  ship  ; 

on  the  cargo.      In  the  former,  the*  ship 

FtackJc  »re  liablei  as  well  as  the  person  of  the  bor- 

tnibe  latter,  for  the  most  part,  recourse  must 

bad  to  the  person  only  of  the  borrower.      In  the 

tier  case,   however,   the  personal  responsibility  of 

boerower  is  not  always  the  sole  security  of  the 

For,  if  the  money  be  lent  for  the  outward  and 

ir*rd  voyage,  the  goods   of  the    borrower  on 

and  the  returns  for  them,  either  in  money,  or 

merch^ndi&e,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of 

'  liable  to  the  lender.      It  will  be  observed, 

thai  in  a  loan  upon  bovtomry,  the  lender  runs  no 

the  goods  should  be  lost ;  and  upon  re- 

the  kndcr    must    be  paid   his  principal 

Birrest  though   the  ship   perish,  provided  the 

^  wfe.     Such  are  the  distinguishii»g  differ- 

I  between  ihc  i  of  bottomry  and  rtsp*rn- 

In  all  otli  .  they  are  upon  the  same 

;  $  and  the  rules  aii  J  decisions  applicable  to  the 

also  applicable  to  the  other, 
r  contracts  of  bottomry  and  respondeniia  jre  of 
cater  antiquity  thm  that  of  insurance.    They 
Jy  arose  originally  from  the  cuitom  of  permit  • 
,  JV.    PART  I. 


^otber  I 


^  tliottgh 


ling  the  master  of  a  ship,  in  a  foreign  country,  to    Bottomry* 

hypothecate  the  ship,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  re-   ^— "^r^-^ 

fit.      Such    contracts   appear  to   have  been  known 

among  the  Ramans ;  ai^d  evident  traces  of  tht* m  may 

be  foimd  in  those  fragments  of  the  famous  sea  laws  of 

the  Rhodians,  which  h^ve  1  '        '  :r:i\:\<- 

mitted  to  our  times.     The  K  mI, 

were  adopted  by  the   Romar.s ;  jnd  a;:c4i( 

meet  with   chapters   in   thdr   law  buok»,  * 

focHCtf^  dc  nauticis  uM;trist  which  cleurly  shuw,  th^t 

the  contract  of  bottomry  Wiis  Wi  II  known  to  the  ju* 

rista  of  that  dktingniihed  nation*    The  twm  lent  ij;.oti 

this  conii"ict  was  called   by   llicm  prcffttia  (rajrcatttf, 

probably  because  I  fie  btu'rower  whb  accustomed  to 

Kike  the  nrjney  on  board  with  him  in  specie,  for  the 

purpose  of  employmgit  in  triidc,  in  the  course  of  tbe 

voyage  ;   which  money  .w.is  to  be  repaid,  after  a  fortu* 

nate  voyage,  with  a  stipulated  interest,  chilled  neWci//i 

pretinm^  tisura  mantima^  or  u&ura  Jtautica  ;  but  the 

loan  was  tnade  on  the  condition*  that  the  lender  should 

Ibse  both  principal  and  intei^esl,  if  the  ship  was  lost, 

by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage- 

From  th.^  laws  of  Oleron,  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and 

of  Wigley,  it  appears,  that  the  nature  of  the  contract 

of  bottomry,  as  well  as  its  name,   was  perfectly  well 

known  to  the  makers  of  those  ordinances. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  is  essentially  different  in 
its  nature  from  almost  all  others*  It  differs  from  a 
simple  contract  of  loan,  because,  in  a  loan,  the  moiicy 
lent  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  and  must  be  paid 
at  all  evenfs ;  whereas,  in  bottomry,  it  h  at  the  risk 
of  the  lender  during  the  voy,ige.  Upon  a  loan,  the 
legal  interest  only  can  be  reserved  ;  in  bottomryi  on 
the  other  haiid,  any  interest  may  be  legally  reserved^ 
which  is  stipulated  between  the  parties.  The  con* 
tracts  of  bottomry  and  insurance,  howeveri  resemble 
each  other  in  several  particulars  ;  for^  the  lender  on 
bottomry,  or  at  respmidentUT^  runs  almost  the  same 
risks,  with  respect  to  the  property  on  which  the  loan 
is  made,  that  the  insurer  does,  wuh  respect  to  the  ef- 
fects insured*  Thi;  lender*  and  the  insurer  arc  alike 
liable  to  the  perils  of  the  sea;  the  former  receives 
the  mariiie  interest,  and  the  lauer  the  premium,  a^thc 
price  <if  the  ri^k,  which  varies,  of  ciur*e,  according 
to  the  length  and  danger  t»f  the  voyage.  Neither  the 
marine  interest  nor  the  premium  of  insurance  is  due, 
if  no  risk  be  run,  even  t.nauld  ihts  be  prevented  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  borrower.  There  are,  how 
ever,  several  material  distinctions  between  these  two 
contracts.  Thus*  in  bottomry,  the  lender  supplies 
the  borrower  with  mouty  to  purchase  those  effect?  - 
upon  which  he  is  to  run  the  ri^k  ;  wheivas  an  insu- 
rer furnishes  no  part  of  the  property  injured,  Vr.ri* 
Otis  other  distinctions  might  be  pointed  out  between 
theuc  two  contracts  i  but  it  is  presumed  they  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  from  a  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  tbc  teveral  obligations. 

In  tbe  contract  of  bottomry,  or  rexpondmiiHf  there 
are  principally  four  things  to  be  considered  :  The 
Mtuation  of  the  parties  conlraclirig ;  the  articles  to 
be  hypothecated,  or  pledged  in  security ;  the  nature 
of  the  risk  which  is  to  be  nkn  \  and  tbe  rate  of  the 
premium,  or  marine  interest. 

With  regard  to  the  parties  in  thw  contract,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  all  persons,  who  are  capable  of  ea- 
2x 
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Bottomry,  tering  into  a  contract,  may  lend  money  on  bottomry ; 
and  any  person,  who  has  a  vested  as-iignablc  property 
in  a  ship  or  cargo,  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry  or 
respondadiaf  to  the  extent  of  his  interest.  We  have 
already  obserTed,  that  this  contract  appears  to  have 
derived  its  orig^in  from  the  practice  of  permitting  the 
master  of  a  ship,  when  in  a  foreign  country,  to  hypo- 
thecate the  ship  in  cases  of  necessity,  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  refit.  Such  a  permission,  indeed,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  voyage  ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
implicitly  given  him  in  the  very  act  of  constituting 
him  master,  not  indeed  by  the  common  law,  but  by 
the  marine  law,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  reasonable : 
For  if  a  ship  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  spring  a  leak, 
or  the  voyage  be  likely  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  ne- 
cessaries, it  IS  better  that  the  master  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  pledge  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of 
them,  than  that  the  ship  should  be  entirely  lo!>t,  or 
the  object  of  the  voyage  otherwise  defeated.  With 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  contract,  however,  the 
master  possesseb  no  such  power,  until  he  actually  be- 
comes master,  or  as  far  as  this  business  is  concerned, 
•until  after  he  sets  sail.  And,  tiierefote,  although  he 
has  this  power  winle  abroad,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necess  iry  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  and  nnviga- 
tioii,  ytt  the  very  same  authority  which  gave  that 
power  in  such  cases,  has  denied  it  when  he  happens 
to  be  in  the  same  place  where  the  owners  reside. 
Hence,  if  he  borrows  money  on  bottomry  in  the 
place  where  his  owners  reside,  without  their  express 
authority,  the  act  can  only  be  binding  on  himself,  and 
affect  his  own  interest  on  beard.  TSot  is  the  master 
allowed  in  a  foreign  countr)',  and  in  abi^ence  of  the 
owners,  to  raise  money  on  this  contract  for  any  debt 
of  his  own,  but  merely  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and 
that  only  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  whicli  nrcessity  must 
appear  in  the  written  contract,  otherwise  the  lender 
will  have  neither  a  l.'en  on  the  ship,  nor  an  action 
against  the  owners,  the  master  alone  being  liable. 
"1  his  seems  clear  from  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  of  the 
Hanse  towns,  and  also  from  the  cases  wliich  have  been 
determined  at  the  common  law  upon  the  subject. 
The  lender,  however,  is  not  bound  to  look  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  money  which  he  may  have  lent  upon 
a  bottomry  contract,  but  shall  have  his  iicu  on 
the  ship,  and  his  action  against  the  owners,  without 
being  obliged  to  prove  that  the  money  was  properly 
applied,  unless  indeed  he  be  himself  an  accomplice  in 
any  fraudulent  misapphcation  of  it,  on  which  ground 
the  owners  may  impeach  the  contract. 

There  is  no  express  restriction,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  the  persons  to  whom  money  may  bf?  lent 
on  bottomry,  or  at  r€S}H)ndcntia,  A  statute,  indeed, 
(21  G.  II  c.  iv. )  was  ome  introduced  into  our  code 
of  laws,  with  the  view  of  preventing  insurances  from 
being  made  on  the  ships  or  goods  ot  Frenchmen,  du- 
ring the  then  existing  war  with  France ;  which  also 
prohibited  his  majesty's  subjects  from  lending  money 
on  bottomry,  or  at  re- potidcntiai  on  any  ships  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  subjects  ut  France.  But  that  act 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  on  account  of  the  peace 
which  almost  immediately  followed  it;  and  the  re- 
straints thereby  imposed  upon  this  sjiec  its  ot  contract 
were  never  afterwards  revived  by  any  positive  law. 


As  in^iurances,  however,  Upon  the  property  of  an  ene-  Botu 
my,  in  time  of  war,  are  held  to  be  illrgal  at  common  ^^^ 
law  ;  so  also  is  the  lending  of  money  on  bottomry,  or 
at  respondentia,  in  similar  cases. 

The  articles  hypothecated  on  a  bottomry  contract, 
may  be  the  body,  tackle,  furnitun\pn.vi8ioD8,  orcar- 
go  of  the  ship,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  both  the  ship 
and  cargo  may  be  pledged.  On  respuiuiailia,  indeeo^ 
money  may  be  borrowed  witiiout  liypothccating  any 
thing  ;  and  the  borrower  may  take  specie  on  board 
with  him,  for  the  purpose  ot  employing  it  io  trade 
during  the  course  of  the  voyage.  But  it  is  esMntial 
to  the  nature  of  these  contracts,  that  cither  themoiicy 
lent,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  otherwise  there  is  ito  risk,  oa 
the  part  of  the  lender,  to  entitle  him  to  an  higher  thn 
the  legal  rate  of  inteR*st ;  and  if  the  mouey  be  lentt 
not  upon  the  ship  or  goods,  but  upon  the  mere  has^nl 
of  the  voyage,  the  contract  becomes  of  the  nature  of  a 
wager.  The  same  principles,  however,  which  militate 
against  gaming  insurances,  apply  equally  to  wagers  in 
the  form  of  bottomry  loans ;  and  accordingly  •uchprao 
tices  have  been,  in  some  degree,  restrained  by  different 
acts  of  the  legislature :  16  C.  11.  c.  6  ;  22  C.  II.  c 
11.^  12.  ;  7  Geo.  I.  c.  21.  $  2. ;  19  Geo*  IL  c.:S7. 
§  5.  Freight  may  be  hypothecated  upon  a  bottomry 
contract ;  and  seamen  may  borrow  money  on  wy 
goods  which  they  have  on  board,  but  not  upon  tbdr 
wages. 

ThQ  hazard  to  be  run  by  a  lender  on  bottomry,  or 
at  resfondaiiia,  consists  of  the  perils  of  the  set  in  ^ 
general ;  comprehending  all  those  accidents  and  mil-  * 
fortunes  to  which  ships  at  sea  are  liablcy  and  which 
cannot  be  prevented  by  human  foresight  or  precau- 
tion. These  are,  for  the  most  part,  specified  in  the 
condition  of  the  bond,  and  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  to  which  the  underwriter  is  liable  upon  a  polip 
cy  of  insurance  ; — tempests,  pirates,  fire,  capture,  and 
every  other  misfortune,  excepting  only  such  at  arJK 
either  from  the  defects  of  the  thing  itself,  on  which 
the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct  of  the  bor- 
rower. Nothing,  however,  but  a  total  loss  will  di^ 
charge  the  borrower.  The  obligation  contiiiuei^ 
notwithstanding  any  damage  whicli  the  gOiKls  may 
sustain  from  the  peril  i  of  the  sea ;  nor  is  there  any 
deduction  on  account  of  such  damage.  According 
to  the  opinions  of  Lords  Mansfield  and  KLenyoB^ 
(Vid.  Jn^cc  V.  Williamson^  B.  R.  Mich,  term,  2S 
Geo.  111.,  and  Walpolc  v.  /Javr,  Sitt.  after  Tria. 
1789,)  ihtre  is,  by  the  law  ol"  England,  neither  aver- 
age nor  salvage  upon  a  bottomry  bond.  This  doc- 
trine is  also  tiupported  by  Mr  Park,  on  the  authoritr 
of  the  statute  li)  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  §  5.,  which  af. 
lows  the  bentli:  of  salvage  to  lenders  upon  ships  or 
goods  goin^  to  the  East  Indies  ;  clearly  shewing,  tf 
that  author  observes,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  at 
the  common  law,  otherwise  tin  re  was  no  occasioa 
to  make  such  a  provision.  The  soundness  of  tbii 
doctrine,  however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr 
SL-rjeant  Mar.shall,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  the  statute 
above  mentioned  introduced  no  new  principle  into  the 
law  eitlier  of  insurance  or  of  bottomry  contracts,  bat 
merely  restored  them  to  their  original  and  proper  use, 
from  which  a  spirit  of  gaming  had  perverted  theoi. 
And  the  same  author  observes^  that  he  has  not  bea 
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ry  able  to  discoTcr  any  decided  ca«e,  or  authority  in  the 
law.  to  warrant  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  learn- 
ed judges,  that  the  lender  of  money  on  bottomry  was 

^  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  salvage  at  common  law. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  lender  is  not  liable 
for  any  loss  arising  from  the  defects  of  the  thing, 
upon  which  the  loan  is  made,  or  from  the  misconduct 
of  the  borrower.  Thus,  if  the  ship  be  not  sea  worthy, 
and  perish  by  age,  rottenness,  or  any  such  cause,  or 
if  the  goods  perish  of  themselves,  or  if  the  voyage  be 
changed  by  order  of  the  owners,  or  any  loss  happen 
by  the  barratry  of  the  master,  or  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  merchant ;  in  such  cases  the  borrower  is  not 
discharged,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation, 
which  shall  render  the  lender  liable  for  every  loss  not 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  the  borrower.  The  lender 
it  only  answerable  for  losses  that  occur  within  the 
time  and  place  specified  in  the  contract ;  and  if  the 
ihip  deviate  from  the  course  of  her  voyage,  without 
necessity,  he  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  that  may 
•obaequently  happen.  If  the  period  of  the  com- 
nencement  and  end  of  the  risk  be  not  specified  in  the 
bond,  the  risk,  as  to  the  ship,  shall  commence  from 
the  time  of  her  setting  sail,  and  continue  till  she  an- 
chors in  safety  at  the  port  of  her  destination  ;  and  as 
to  the  goods,  from  the  time  of  their  being  shipped, 
Util  they  are  safely  landed. 

The  rate  of  marine  interest  allowed  to  be  reserved 
on  bottomry  contracts,  was,  by  the  old  Roman  law, 
left  indefinite,  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who,  in 
thefte  and  certain  other  special  cases,  permitted  the 
larger  interest,  called  uiura  centcsima,  or  one  per 
9enL  monthly,  to  be  taken.  (  Voet  ad  Pandect,  Lib. 
jy.  Tit.  1.  &  2.)  In  modem  times,  the  rate  of 
marine  interest  has  not  been  regulated  according  to 
any  precise  standard  ;  but  is  always  allowed  by 
coarse  both  of  law  and  equity,  however  exorbitant 
k  OMiy  teem,  provided  the  money  lent  be  ho»aJi'te 
put  in  risk.  The  interest  commences  and  termmates 
with  the  risk  ;  and,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  risk,  if 
the  borrower  delays  the  payment,  common  interest  be^ 
MIS,  itysojure^  to  run  on  the  principal,  exclusive  of 
&e  marine  interest.  See  H.  Bodini,  Z)r>.^.  dc  Code- 
Halae,  1697.    Cocceii,  Diss.de  Codem  ria^ 


1689.  Magen's  Essay  on  Ifrsurances,  Park's  Sus 
km  of  ike  Lam  nf  Marina  Insuran.  es.  Marsh  aU^s 
]Vl0ltVe  OH  ihe  ijazv  o*  In  urance.     (x) 

BOTTOMRY,  BiUo\  Bond  of,  is  the  deed  or  wri- 
ting between  the  parties  in  a  contract  of  bi>ttom'-y. 
(See  the  preceding  article. )  For  the  form  of  such  a 
deed,  see  Jacob's  Law  Diet  and  Marshall  4)n  Jnsu- 
ftmee^  vol.  ii.  Append,  p.  71H.     (x) 

BOTTS.  See  Oestuus,  Entomoloov  /mfer  ; 
and  the  Transactions  of' the  Linnaan  Society  j  vol.  iii. 
p-  SB9.     (») 

BOTZfeN.    See  Bolzano. 

BOVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
labria Ultra.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appennines,  and  is  dis- 
tant about  50  miles  frcm  Reggio.  For  the  only  rer 
cent  account  of  this  town,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr 
Swinburne.  "  Being  out  of  the  way  of  trade  and 
a^icultnre,"  says  this  intelligent  traveller,  **  it  can 
lioast  of  neither  wealth  nor  agriculture.  Most  of  the 
ii4&^bitant8  arc  of  Greek  origin  and  nte^  -  -  -  having 


emigrated  from  Albania  a  few  centuries  ago.  •  •  - 
The  Aibanese  continued  to  come  over,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  and  their  numbers  increased  very 
seubibly.  At  present  they  amount  to  one  hundred 
thousand  at  le-Jst,  dispersed  in  a  hundred  villages, 
or  towns  ;  but  many  of  these  settlements  are  wretch- 
edly poor,  and  much  decayed  :  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bova  remarkably  so.  The  villagers  carry 
corn,  cheese,  and  butter  to  Reggio;  but  that  being 
a  poor  mart,  has  but  small  demands,  and  a  little 
circulation  of  money.  Their  common  language  is 
Aibanese.  The  men  can  speak  Calabrese ;  but  the 
women,  who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  understand  no 
tongue  but  their  own,  which  they  pronounce  with 
great  sweetness  of  accent.  -  -  -  The  Greek  rite  is 
now  observed  in  the  province  of  Cosenza  alone,  the 
ministers  and  bishops  having,  by  degrees,  persuaded 
or  compelled  the  other  Aibanese  to  conform  to  the 
Roman  liturgy  and  discipline.  -  •  -  These  Aibanese 
are  a  quiet  industrious  people,  and  their  women 
remarkable  for  regularity  of  conduct.  In  their 
dress  they  preserve  the  costume  of  Illyricum,  from 
whence  their  forefathers  came.  The  most  beautiful 
women  are  generally  given  in  marriage  to  clergymen, 
and  are  exceedingly  proud  of  their  husbands,  for 
among  them  priesthood  is  the  highest  nobility. 
When  an  ecclesiastic  dies,  his  widow  never  ent^s  into 
a  second  engagement,  because  none  but  a  virgin  can 
aspire  to  the  hand  o^a  priest,  and  any  other  is  -be- 
neath  her  acceptance.'*  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in 
the  tuco  Siciliesy  p.  34t8 — 354.     {t) 

BOUCHAIN,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North.  It  is  situated  on  the  Scheldt, 
about  three  leagues  south  west  of  Valenciennes,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  remarkably  strong. 
By  means  of  the  sluices,  which  are  admirably  con- 
structed, and  well  placed,  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
joining country  can  be  inundated  at  pleasure;  so  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  take  this  fortress,  when 
well  supplied  by  provisions.  The  town  itself  is  very 
mean,  and  the  buildings  falling  to  ruin.  <'  The  inha- 
bitants," says  M*  Bygge,  **  seem  to  share  the  same 
fate,  for  you  meet  with  poverty  in  every  part  of  it." 
Population.  1128.  Si?e  Bygge's  Travels  in  the 
Frrnch  Republic  in  1798,  p.  65.    (J) 

BOUGAINVILLE'S  Island.     See  Bouka. 

BOUGIE.     See  Surgery. 

BOUGUER,  Pei  er,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Croisic,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  on  the  1 0th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1698.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  his 
father,  who  was  Royal  Professor  of  Hydrography, 
and  who  had  pubhshed,  in  1698,  an  excellent  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  navigation.  Under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  it  was  not  surprising,  that  Bouguer 
should  have  made'  rapid  advances  in  his  favourite 
study.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  Eloge,  that 
whcii  he  was  only  1 1  years  old,  he  gave  instructions  to 
his  regent,  in  the  Jesuits  college  at  Vannes,  and  that, 
at  the  age  of  13,  he  detected  an  error  committed  by  a 
professor  in  mathenuttics  ;  but  we  require  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  regent  and  the  professor,  before 
we  caa  estimate  the  merit  of  these  juvenile  efforts^ 
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Bougiicr.    Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1713,  young  Bou- 
"^  guer  was  appointed  Viofess-.r  of  Hydrography,  and, 

at  the  early  age  of  15,  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  ofHce  with  singular  ^rputation. 
Tliis  situation  was  by  no  means  given  to  B  juguer, 
out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  Pro- 
fcssor  Aubert,  who  was  charged  by  the  minister 
with  the  examination  of  the  young  candidate,  ahno^t 
refused  to  listen  to  his  pretensions,  till  Bouguer  re- 
minded him  that  knowledge  wa«  not  confi^icd  to  any 
particular  age,  and  sohcitcd  a  rigorous  examination, 
during  whicn  he  exhibited  an  extent  of  capacity  and 
informi«tion  which  astonished  his  examinati.r. 

In  the  small  town  of  Croisic,  the  talents  of  Bou- 
guer were  almost  buried  in  obhvion.  He  aspired  to 
a  seat  in  the  Acadt-my  of  Scitnces,  without  indul- 
ging the  hope  of  ever  reacliing  ihe  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. A  trifling  accident,  however,  contributed  to 
extend  his  fame,  and  to  introduce  him  on  a  theatre 
more  suited  to  tlie  pre-eminence  of  his  talents.  Ha- 
ving accidentally  met  with  the  celebrated  Reyneau  at 
'  Angers,  the  academician  soon  perceived  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  direction  of  his  genius,  and  he  conver- 
sed with  him  on  the  difTerent  subjects  of  his  studies, 
but  pnrticularly  on  the  masting  of  ships,  a  subject 
which  had  occupied  much  ot  Bouguer's  attention. 
Reyneau  took  frequent  opportunities  of  mentioning 
in  Paris  the  researches  of  Bouguer  on  the  masting  of 
ships,  and  obtained  a  reading  of  the  memoir  for  M. 
Mairan,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  young  ma- 
thematician. Mairan  had  influence  enough  to  get 
this  made  the  subject  of  the  Academy's  prize  for 
1727»  which  Bouguer,  though  only  in  theSlHh  yeair 
of  his  age,  carried  off  against  every  competitor.  In 
1729»  he  received  a  similar  reward  for  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  Iieight  of  the  stars  at 
sea.  In  his  paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  pub- 
li^lied  separately  at  Paris,  in  1729,  under  the  tills;  of 
Dclti  ma hierc (T observer  exactemenlsur  nwr  la  hauteur 
dcs  Astrcs^  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  who  dutermincd  the  path  described  by  a  ray  of 
tlie  sun,  in  its  transmission  throuj^h  the  earth's  at- 
nio^phere  ;  hut  the  solution  of  this  problem  had  been 
given  lon;r  before  by  our  countryman  Dr  Taylor. 
This  work  was  attaekod,  in  17!)*2,  by  Meynier,  a  na- 
val engim'cr,  who  proposed  the  use  of  a  setr.ioircle, 
instead  of  a  quadrant,  as  employed  by  our  author.  * 

In  the  year  IT'iO,  Bouguer  published  his  essay  on 
tlie  gradation  of  light,  entitled,  Essai  d'tr  titpw  s,nr 
la  lira' lotion  dc  la  tuf/iirrc,  wliich  was  ropubli.slied  by 
tiie  Abbe  de  la  Caille  in  1760.  This  work  is  re})lele 
with  n/w  views,  and  ing-.-nious  experiments,  and  lias 
be»^n  much  e'^tceined  by  all  experimental  piiilosoplicrs. 
In  the  year  17.'>(>,  Bouguer  was  removed  to  Havre, 
and  from  his  proximity  to  Paris,  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate friend-l.ip  with  bCVTiil  of  the -members  of  the 
Academy  of  Scienees,  who  recognized  his  distin- 
guished abilities,  and  obtained  for  hnn  the  office  of 
A.'bocidtc  Oeumcter,  which  was  vacant  by  the  pro- 
motio:i  of  iMaiij;*  rlni-,  in  1731.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Wia  prize  cs^ay  on  the  best  method 
of  observing  the  variation  of  the  compass ;  and  in 
17''4'  appeared  hi-.  Entrvtirus  .\ur  fa  {aH.se  de  iucUuu- 
thn  dcs  01  bites  dr,\  iiluuvicsy  which  was  the  subject  of 


the  prize  proposed  by  tlic  Academy  for  1732  and  BiSj 
not.  The  abilities  which  were  displayed  in  thete  "^^ 
different  works,  procured  for  their  author  the  o£Bce 
of  Pensioner  Astronomer  in  1735,  vacant  by  the 
death  cif  M.  Lietaud,  and  pointed  him  out  as  one  of 
the  most  proper  persons  for  carrying  into  executioD 
the  plan  which  the  Academy  had  meditated,  of  mea- 
suring a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  South  America. 
He  accordingly  embarked  at  Rochelle,  along  with  Go- 
diii,  Condamine,  and  Jussieu,  on  the  Itithof  May  1735b 
and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  June  1744»  af- 
ter an  absence  of  nine  years,  during  which  he  oot 
only  performed  the  part  which  was  assigned  him  by 
the  Academy,  but  took  advantage  of  his  ntuatioa 
among  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes,  to  make  a 
number  of  experiments  and  observations  of  a  very  in- 
teresting Liature.  The  iirst  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  three  French  mathematicians  was  published  at 
London  in  1739,  under  the  title  of  A  relaiioH  of  ihe 
Obscmafions  made  at  Quito  on  ihe  abliqiiiiu  ^  thf 
Ecliptic^  by  M.  Pjouguer.  These  observatiooa  had 
been  transmitted  to  our  countryman  Dr  HaUe|^ 
who  caused  them  to  be  printed.  In  the  Memuiiji 
of  the  Academy  for  17ii  and  1745,  Bouguer  him- 
self gave  an  account  of  his  labours  in  America  ;  bat 
it  was  not  till  1719  that  he  published  his  great  work 
entitled,  Ijt  Figure  dc  la  7Wre  defrrminee par  leiob- 
scrvutiujui  dc  M.  M.  Douguer  ct  de  la  Condaminty  par 
M.  Bouguer ;  which  contains  his  theoretical  infesti- 
gations  respecting  the  earth's  tigure  ;  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  operations  that  attended  the  measure 
ment  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Peru.  Condamine^ 
the  associate  of  his  labours^  was  displeased  with  the 
pretensions  of  Bouguer,  who  seemed  to  withhold  from 
his  fellow-travellers  their  just  share  of  reputation,  and 
he  asserted  his  own  claims  in  his  Journal  HitUnipt 
du  Voifage  a  la  Equatcur,  5:c.  Bouguer  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  narrative,  in  a  work  published  in  175% 
enikhdf  Jastijicatiun  des  Mtmoircs  de  I' Academic  de 
1 74'1,  et  du  /jivr  de  lajigurc  de  la  ierrcy  sartdusiart 
fiiifs  qui  cuuccrncnt  Us  ojK'ralion  dcs  Acaacmicknf. 
C'^udamine  replied  to.this  pamphlet,  in  the  samcyesr, 
in  his  Sifppkiiivut  an  Journal  Uiytoriquc  du  Vouagc 
a  V Equateur^  ct  au  line  de  In  mrsure  dcs  irois  /WT- 
micrs  degrcs  du  meriJitn^  j^our  servir  de  rrponseoMZ 
objections  dc  3/.  Bouiiuir;  and  he  published  the  ae- 
c  iid  part  of  it  in  1751',  in  his  LcHre  dans  laquellew 
discutc  divers  jH)int  a  d' astronomic  pratique  ^  el  Tcmanpies 
sur  le  .Kuuph'uu'ut  au  Journal  du  Vftfage  dv  37.  de  k 
Cout/dwine  ;  and  he  was  a»:ain  answered  by  Conda- 
niine  in  a  lu/ujftsr  a  la  Lviire  de  M,  Bnw-ucr  sur 
d  icrs  point  dc  l\'l.srnnowic  pratique  el  sur  le  supple* 
nicnt  de  M,  Cauda tninc. 

In  this  controversy  Condaminc  seems  to  have  enjoy- 
ed the  greatest  share  of  public  suffrage.  Bouguer 
was  Well  known  as  having  a  suspicious  and  jealous 
ten:j)t.r,  and  to  be  more  dispobod  to  envy  than  to  exalt 
the  good  name  of  his  contemporaries.  The  mortifka- 
tioii  which  he  felt  at  the  applause  given  to  Coiidaminet 
the  natural  irritability  of  his  temper,  and  the  death  of 
his  only  brother,  to  whom  lie  was  ardently  attached, 
seem  to  have  had  some  share  in  injuring  his  bodily 
health,  which  an  incessant  application  to  study  had 
been  gradually  undermining.     He  was   seized  with 
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r,  an  obstruction  of  the  liver,  which,  though  it  resisted 
^  the  power  of  medicine,  still  permitted  him  to  continue 
•^  his  studies.  He  laboured  hard  to  complete  his  2'rai7^ 
tPOptiquCf  which  he  had  just  time  to  finish.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  went  in  a  coach  to  his  prin- 
ter, and  deUvered  the  MS.  into  hisliands.  Exhaust- 
ed with  disease,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1758, 
at  the  age  of  60  years ;  a  time  of  life  whdn  much  was 
expected  from  his  industry  and  talents. 

The  character  of  Bouguer  was  distinguished  by 
modesty  and  simplicity.  The  truths  of  religion  were 
instilled  into  him  along  with  the  iirst  principles  of 
geometry,  and  had  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  regulate  and  adorn  his  moral  conduct. 
On  his  death-bed  he  cherished  the  same  views  which 
had  thus  guided  him  through  life,  and  he  closed  his 
existence  with  the  most  philosophical  fortitude,  and 
with  a  piety  and  resignation  truly  Christim. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  very  singular  book  was  published 
at  Paris,  entitled,  JRelaiion  de  la  conversion,  et  de 
la  mort  de  Bouguer^  par  P.  La  Bcrthonie  Dominirain^ 
which  must  contain  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing the  life  and  death  of  our  author.  We  have 
•earched  diligently,  but  in  vain,  for  this  curious  pro- 
duction, which  we  have  seen  mentioned  only  by  La 
X«ande,  in  his  Bibliograpkie  Astronomiquey  with  the 
feOowing  singular  observation,  **  Ce  confesseur," 
Mys  La  Lande,  ^*  assure  que  illustre  academicien 
mourut  dans  les  sentimens  d'une  pieti^  exemplaire. 
Le  devotion  de  Newton  est  une  preuve  de  ce  que 
peuveot  I'habitude  et  la  Crainte  sur  les  pluB  grands 
ciprits."  In  this  passage  La  Lande  seems  to  admit 
-the  fact  of  Bouguer's  conversion,  and  to  ascribe  it, 
as  he  does  the  piety  of  Newton,  to  the  influence  of 
,custom  and  fear.  We  cannot  stoop  even  to  express 
our  detestation  of  the  contemptible  sneers  which  this 
atheistical  astronoftoer  has  so  profusely  heaped  upon 
every  thing  like  piety  and  religion.  Had  he  reasoned 
against  our  faith,  it  might  have  been  a  duty  to  re- 
iute  hitn.  But  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  any  of 
our  readers  should  for  one  moment  think  lightly  of 
rtligion,  because  such  a  character  as  La  Lande  has 
dared  to  attack  it,  we  can  assure  them,  upon  the 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  that  this  very  man 
dbought  differently  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
even  seen  strewing  his  house  with  flowers  in  honour 
of  scAne  Romish  saint. 

Beside  the  works  of  Bouguer,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,  he  published  Nouveau  Traite  de 
NnvigaiUmy  contenant  la  Thcorie  du  Pilofage.    Paris, 
175%  4to.     An  Abridgment  of  this  work  by  De 
La  Caille  appeared  in  17B9,  and  it  was  reprinted  in 
1769  and  1781,  and  in   1792  with  the  notes  of  La 
Laude.     Tra/Zee/w  A«t7>^,  Paris,  1756.    Operations 
Jaiiespar  I'ordre  de  V  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences ^ 
'fOMT  la  verification  du  dcgre  compris  entre  JParis  et 
AwienSy  par  M,  M,  Bouguer^  CamuSf  Cassinif  De 
Thury,   el   Pirgre.      This   memoir,    composed   by 
Bouguer,  was  also  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  1754.     The  papers  on  varibus  subjects 
.  of  physics  and  navigation  which  Bouguer  communi- 
cated to  the  Acadt  my,  will  be  found  in  their  Me- 
moirs  for   1726,    17SI,    1732,   1783,   1734,  1735, 
J  736,  1739,  1744,  1745,  1746,  1747,  1748,   1749, 
1750,  1751,  1752,  1758,  1754,  1755,  1757.     Ifi) 
BOUJEIAH.     See  Bloia. 


BOVINO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ca-     Bovlno, 
pitanata,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.     Its  situation  is  ^",jjj^^*' 
very  lofty,  on  the  south  side  of  the  romantic  river  . 

Cervaro.  The  valley  jnf  Boiino,  which  derives  its 
name  from  this  city,  commences  between  Savignano 
and  Grcci,  two  small  towns,  which  are  loftily  situa- 
ted on  each  side  of  the  dedle.  On  one  side  of  this 
vaUey  are  ranges  of  corn  fields,  adorned  with  clumps 
of  trees,  and  occasionally  interrupted  with  precipi- 
tous and  rugged  masses  of  calcareous  rock ;  on  the 
other  side,  pasture  grounds  and  fields  of  com  and 
hemp  appear,  at  first,  among  the  trees,  till  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  the  extensive  forest  of 
Bovino.  The  Cervaro  runs  through  this  picturesque 
valley,  which  terminates  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,  18 
miles  from  Ariano.  The  road  through  this  forest  wa» 
made  in  1743  by  the  king,  who  often  indulged,  in 
this  delightful  vale,  his  passion  for  the  chase.  **  The 
present  king,*'  says  M.  Ulysses,  who  travelled 
through  Naples  in  1789,  "  has  never  visited  this  fo- 
rest, but  has  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  hunt  there, 
and  granted  a  general  liberty  to  clear  away  the  wood,  • 
and  put  as  much  of  the  ground  into  tillage  as  the 
husbandman  shall  think  proper.  Since  this  permis- 
sion, the  forest  has  afforded  pasture  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle."  "  The  inn  at  the  bridge  of  Bovino,"  says 
Mr  Swinburne,  <*  is  placed  in  a  cheerful  situation ;  but 
from  the  lowness  of  its  position,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  woods  and  water,  in  the  summer  season  it  is 
subject  to  mahgnant  fevers."  E.  Long.  15**  2(y,  N. 
Lat.  41®  15'.  See  Ulysses*  Travels  throtigh  Naples^ 
translated  by  Mr  Aufrere,  p.  16,229;  and  Swin- 
burne's TraveUy  v.  i.  p.  135,  136.    {j) 

BOUK,  BuKE,  or  Book  Muslins,  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Wire  Muslin,  from  the  transparency  of 
the  fabric,  is  the  lightest  and  most  flimsy  species  of 
all  the  varieties  of  Indian  manufacture.  The  British 
imitation  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1785, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  prosecuted  to  great  ex- 
tent. In  England  it  has  been  attempted  without 
much  succesi,  for  the  excessive  lightness  of  the  fa- 
bric, and  consequently  the  great  care  which  is  requi- 
red to  preserve  the  ^'arp  from  breaking,  requires 
great  delicacy,  both  of  pressure  in  opening  the  waip, 
and  nicety  of  hand  in  striking  it  equally  home  in  the 
cloth.  The  lightness  of  the  fabric  being^so  great,  it  be- 
comes impossible,  even  for  the  nicest  arid  most  expe- 
rienced weaver,  to  regulate  the  motion,  or  oscillation 
of  his  lay,  so  as  to  bear  sufficiently  light,  were  the 
reed  firmly  fixed  between  the  shells,  as  in  stouter  fa- 
brics. To  remedy  this,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  reed  should  be  fitted  so  as  to  yield  easily  to  a 
very  slight  pressure,  and  return  to  its  position  as  soon 
as  that  jjressiire  ceases  to  act  upon  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  weaving  all  the  light  fabrics  of  mushns,  the 
reed  is  placed  so  as  to  yield  easily.  In  the  jacconett 
fabrics,  an  instrument,  known  by  the  name  ot  a  pair 
of JlyerSf  is  used.  This  is  exactly  an  inverted  lay  of 
a  very  light  construction. '  It  consists  of  two  perpen- 
dicular arms  or  swords,  like  the  common  lay,  but 
constructed  very  light  and  thin,  so  as  to  bend  easily 
like  a  spring.  The  horizontal  part  forms  the  upper 
shell  for  the  reed ;  and  thus  the  groove  for  receiving 
it  is  inverted,  being  placed  above  msttad  of  bting  be- 
low.    The  upper  extremities  of  the  arms  are  tacked 
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to  the  back  of  the  sword*  of  the  lay  bv  two  nails  ; 
and  these  arms  being  very  thin,  easily  yield,  whenever 
the  reed  comes  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  cloth. 
The  quantum  of  spring  is  very  easily  regulated,  by 
tying  two  small  pieces  of  twine  round  the  swords, 
liolh  of  the  flyers  and  lay.     When  these  cords  are 
placed  hi^h,  a  considerable  part  of  the  spring  being 
below,  will  yield  very  easily  ;  and  as  they  are  shifted 
downwards,  nearer  to  the  reed,  the  springing  part 
"becoming  shorter,  the  reed  always  opposes  a  greater 
lesistance  before  it  yields.     The  cords  thus  answer 
rfery  purpose  of  a  moveable  fulcrum,  and,  by  shift- 
ing them,  the  power  of  the  spring  may  be  increased 
•r  diminished  in  an  instant. 

For  the  Tcry  light  fabrics,  such  as  those  which 
form  the  subjt- ct  of  this  article,  a  double  set  of  these 
flyers  has  been  invented.     This  contrivance  is  similar 
to  the  former :  it  consistr,  in  having  a  second  p  lir  of 
flyers,  with  the  groove  inverted,  to  receive  the  under 
as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  reed,  so  that  it  yields 
below  as  well  as  sibove      Flyers  of  this  construction 
are  not,  however,  in  much  estimation  ;  and  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  in  all  mechanical  professions,  the  ope- 
rative tradesmen,  altliough  Sfldom  able  to  account 
for  their  opinions,  arc  almost  universally  directed,  by 
simple  experience,  to  thr  choice  of  the  best.     In  the 
i6rst  place,  the  double  flyers,  as  they  are  called,  al- 
though  they   yield  both    ab«  ve   and  below,   yield 
equally,  or  nearly  so  ;  con8<'queiit]y  the  divisions  of 
the  reed  always  remain  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
and  the  action  of  the  reed  upon  the  cloth  is  uniform-. 
Iv  at  right  angles  to  the  warp,  or  nearly  so.     Thus, 
the  impetus  being  direct,  the  force  is  applied  in  that 
way  in  which  it  will  produce  the  most  powerful  ef- 
fect ;  but  the  very  object  of  this  contrivance  is  not 
the  acquisition,  but  the  diminution  of  eflective  power ; 
consequently  the  more  obliqurly  the  force  is  appher\ 
the  better  for  the  purpose.     In  the  second  place,  the 
double  flyers  arc  not  only  expensive  in  their  con« 
Struct  ion,  but,  from  their  complexity,  very  liable  to  be 
put  frequently  out  of  order  ;   for  unless  the  whole 
four  cords,  which  regulate  the  spring,  arc  kept,  not 
only  at  an  exact  uniformity  of  tension,  but  also  at  an 
exactly  equal  distance  from  the*  point  of  percussion, 
where  the  reed  acts  upon  the  clolh,  their  resistance 
v.'ill  be  unequal,  and  the  whole  fabric  liable  to  be 
clouded.     Expenence  provt*-*,  that  an  operative  wea- 
ver, totally  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  motion 
and  theoretical  principles  of  mechanics,  will  very  sel- 
dom be  aljle  to  |>reserve  that  uniformity  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  this  machine,  and  even  if  he  were, 
the  very  change  of  tension,  produced  by  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  would  be  a  source  of  very  vexatious  trou- 
ble and  delay.     The  double  flyers    have,   for  tlu  se 
reasons  been  almost    universally  abandi}ned,  and  a 
very  cheap,  simple,  and  efficacious  substitute  adopt- 
ed.    This  c(in-ists  merely  of  a  stout  woollen  cord, 
lightly  stn'tched  between  the  swords  of  the  lay,  and 
to  which  the  upper  rib  of  the  reed  is  tied,  at  inter- 
.als,  with  pieces  of  packthread, or  fine  twine.    Wool- 
len is  preferred  to  any  utlier  substavce,  because  it  is 
Je=s  liable  to  constriction,  or  relaxa:io  .,.from  changes 
of  weather,  than    any  other   fibrous  substr.r.ce  with 
vhich  we  arc  acquainted.     The  upper  shell,  or  cover 
if  the  reed,  is  generally  rjmovcd  on  account  of  its 


weight,  and  a  slight  spar  of  wood  nailed  betireen  the  Bnk] 
swords  in  its  place,  with  which  the  weaver  gives  the     ^ 
necessary  vibration  to  the  lay.    From  the  lightness  of  '"^ 
the  fabric,  great  care  is  necessary  in  picking  and  dres- 
sing the  yam,  and  great  uniformity  in  working  the 
treddlcs  and  lay  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  weaving 
of  bouk  muslins  requires  patient  and  unremitting  at- 
tention, in  a  much  superior  degree  to  active  exer- 
tion. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  texture,  m  the 
whole  extensive  range  of  the  cloth  manufacture,  oo 
which  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  does,  and  pro- 
bably ever  will,  exist,  as  in  the  fabric  of  these  light 
muslins.<-»It  is  mere  matter  of  fancy,  perhaps  ne- 
quently  of  whim.  Scarcely  any  two  manufacturen, 
perhaps,  agree  entirely  in  their  opinions  respecting  it, 
and  the  fancies  of  purchasers  are  just  as  varioui. 
Thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  numbers  of  difference,  in 
the  fine  cotton  yarn,  which  is  used  for  the  bouk  ma^ 
nufacture,  are  applied  by  different  manufacturers  to 
the  same  reed,  and  each  of  them  will  perhaps  con- 
tend, that  his  own  is  the  best  of  all  possible  me- 
thods. In  short,  a  prudent  man  can  only  endea- 
vour to  succeed  by  keeping  his  stock  as  light  as 
possible,  and  carefully  collecting  the  opinioDt  of 
his  customers,  in  the  same  wiy  that  the  sense  of  pOf 
pular  assemblies  is  ascertained,  namely,  in  endeavoiuv 
ing  to  please  the  maj(.rity.  A  medium  between  the 
opposite  extremes  may  be  found,  by  taking  No.  190^ 
or  129,  for  a  1200  reed,  and  calculating  otners  by  the 
general  rule.  In  general,  liowever,  it  may  be  remaik" 
ed,  that  if  the  goods  are  intended  to  be  finished  plaIl^ 
they  are  generally  preferred  of  a  very  light  fabric ;, 
but  if  they  are  to  be  ornamented  with  tambour,  or 
needle  work  of  any  description,  a  little  more  Btrengtli» 
to  enable  them  to  undergo  the  operation,  is  not  a  mat^ 
ter  of  choice  but  necessity. 

After  being  bleached,  bouk  muslins  are  alwiya 
stiffened  with  starch,  to  give  them  that  clear  appear- 
ance, from  which  they  derive  the  name  ot  wire  nmt' 
lins.  This  also  is  considered  by  bleachers  as  a  deli- 
cate operation ;  for  its  excellence  consists  in  giving  to 
the  threads  a  siifficient  quaiitity  to  stiffen  them,  with* 
out  allowing  the  mucilage  to  spread  through  the 
gcner'al  fabric,  and  give  it  a  cloudy  appearance;  the 
only  way  of  effecting  this  is,  by  taking  very  particu- 
lar care  that  the  starch  be  diluted  to  a  proper  consis> 
tency,  and  that  no  more  be  applied  than  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  fibres  of  the  cotton ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  after  they  arc  saturated,  the  residuum  must 
spread  in  clouds  over  the  surface.  No  rule  can  be 
given  to  regulate  this,  excepting  that  judgment  ac- 
quired by  experience ;  at  least,  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  experiments  having  ever  been  made,  to  as- 
certain any  fixed  or  precise  rules  for  its  regulatioo. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  impracticable,  or  even 
very  difficult,  by  a  few  judicious  experiments,  to  fix 
at  least  some  more  precise  standard  than  has  hitherto 
been  done. 

From  the  circumstance  of  transparency  being  the 
chief  recommendation  of  bouk  muslins,  every  operi- 
tion  which  would  tend  to  flatten  the  threads  in  finish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  adding  to  their  appearance, 
would  be  excessively  injurious.  They  are,  therefore, 
never  put  through  any  operation  of  calendering,  btft 
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folded  witK  regularity,  and  thin  preescdi  with 

pth  board  between  every  piece, 

BOUKA,  BoLCA,  or  Lo«d  Anson^s  THLAN0>an 

Mland  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  ^hich  is  separated  fnom 

Bougainville  isUndby  a  ni>rrow  channel.    Both  ihesc 

Janda  appear  to  be  wcU  peopled,  from  the  immense 

laotationsofcucoa  nut  trees  which  cover  their  &horv«» 

The  natives  arc  particularly  dtxtcrouft  in  the  nse  of 

J»c  bow,  and  in  the   management   of  their  canoes, 

rbkh   arc  ingeniously  formed   from  several  planks. 

\  short  account  of  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the 

atsTes,  which  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of 

|her  savages,  may  be  seen  in  Labillardiere's  Voyage ^ 

,  u  p.  375,     The  north  point  of  Bouka  lies  in  £• 

K>eg.  UV"  29',  and  S.  Lat.  5^  5'  m\    (x) 

BOULAC,  or  Bulak,  a  town  in  Egypt,  auppo- 

by  Nicbhur  to  be  the  site  of  the  aiicient  Litopo- 

Its,     It  i*  situated  upon  the  Nile,   about  two  miles 

St  of  Grand  Cairo  j  and  may  be  considered  as  the 

Ort  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  Misrel-Attike  is  of  Up- 

tr  Egypt.     It  as  a  large  but  irregular  town,  which 

ems  to  have  gradually  risen  around  the  place  of  em- 

arkatioot  and  is  now  the  scene  of  great  commercial 

trvity,  which  the  traveller  Sonnint   describes  in  a 

piciuresque  style:  **  A  multitude  of  men,oc- 

apicd  in  removing  bales  of  merchandise,  exhibited 

be  activity  of  commercial  ports^     A  great  number 

'boat*,  arranged  in  rows,   sunk  by  degrees  in  the 

atcr,  as  they  received  their  loading  ;   while  others, 

rbuse  cargo  was  unloaded,  rose  above  the  rest.    Ail 

'  ;itatecl  by  the  waves,  which  an  impetuous  wind  put 

motion,  balanced  their  long  *iailyards;  and  the 

iving  and  divertified  picture,  which  the  port  of  Bou* 

r  presented  lo  my  view,  made  those  moments  pa^s 

ndly  away,    which  I   was   under  the  necessity  of 

Lsitig  there."     (Soiinini*8  TravcU,  vol,  in,  p.  10.) 

phis  town  contains  acustom-house^alarge  bazar,  or 

arket-place,  magnifici^nt   pubhc  baths,  and  various 

agazines  and  square  buildings,  named,  in  the  lau- 

aage  of  the  country,  Okah^  which  serve  at  once  the 

tirpose  of  an  inn  to  the  merchants,  and  of  a  w-arc- 

ause  for  their  goods.     One  of  the  largest  and  most 

onvenient  of  these  buildings  was  built  by  Ali  Bey 

be  Great,  and   is  called  the  Alexandrian  Okal,   as 

king    chiefly   used  for    merchandise  brought   from 

bat  city.     The  grounds  between  the  houses  of  Bou- 

ac,  and  between  this  port  and  the  town  of  Kahira, 

Cairo,  are  Blled  with  gardens,  which  give  a  rich 

Dd  pleasing  appearance  to  the  place,  and  aHbrd  an 

Fibundiint   supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables.     In  the 

middle   of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  port  of 

^oulac,  is  a  small  island,    where  Murad   Bey  had  a 

Dmmcr  house,  or  place  of  retirement,  and  where  are 

"bo  icveral  fertile  gardens*     On  the  opposite  shore 

'  the  river,  is  the  village   EmbabSy  or  Embabilt  fa- 

1  for  the  ciLCellence  of  its  butter,  declared  by  Son- 

to  be  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  butter  can 

eaicn   fresh.     The  town  of  Boulac  was  almoat 

*'T  ♦   ly  destroyed  by  the  French   army  in    1799. 

ii*B    Travels  in  Bgtfpt,  vol.  iii,  ;    Brown's 

airi.ifu  Afrfca;mid  S^y^ry*^  Leiters  from  Egypt,  {q) 

BOULOGNE,    named  also  Boulogne  j^ur  la 

li&ns;  a  seaport  town  of  France,  iu  the  department 

I  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  formerly  capital  of  the 

^wbaH  pfuviace  of  the  Botilouncse  in  Ficai-dy.    It  wat 
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anciently  called  Gesoriacum  Navale,  or  Port  us  Ceio*  15<^»aToguf? 
riacus,  afterwards  Bononia,  or  Bolonia;  and  is  gen^r- ' 
rally  considered  ai  the  Porlus  Icctus  whence  Juli- 
us Czsar  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  Bntam.  Iti 
celebrated  Pharos,  or  light-house,  was  built  by  Cali- 
gula, of  an  octagonal  form,  and  :tboul  200  paces  ix\ 
circumference  ;  and  was  repaired  by  Charkmagnc  in 
810.  It  was  long  governed  by  it«  own  earls,  of  an 
illu!»trious  family,  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
the  second  race  of  the  French  king^  ;  and  after  pas- 
sing through  the  hands  of  various  noble  houses,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Robert  VI,  Earl  of  Auvergne. 
In  J  477,  it  was  yielded  by  Bertrand  IL  of  Auvergnc 
to  Louis  XL  in  exchange  for  the  county  of  Lau* 
ragais,  and  was  ilrus  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
In  1487,  it  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  Hen- 
ry VII.  of  England,  when  he  entered  France  to  pro- 
tect the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and  in  151-5  was  taken 
by  his  son  Henry  Vlll.j  but  in  1550,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Edward  VL  it  was  given  up  to  the  French, 
on  payment  of  'tOO.OOO  crowns,  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  its  fortificaticns.  While  n  was  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  EngUsh,  they  surrounded  the  light-house 
with  strong  towers;  but  it  was  afterwards  entirely 
neglected,  and  in  16^  the  whole  structure  wa«  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Boulogne  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Liane,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town* 
The  former  is  placed  on  a  declivity  of  the  Chalk- 
mountain  I  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  contains  about 
400  houses,  and,  before  the  revolution,  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  nobility.  The  latter,  though  much  larger 
and  nearer  the  sea,  is  without  walls,  very  irregularly 
builti  with  narrow  winding  streets,  aud  is  inhabited 
by  trade b-people.  The  harbour  is  very  small,  and 
has  a  difficult  entrance,  defended  by  a  fort  and  bat* 
teries}  but  this  passage  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  1803,  when  Boulogne  was  made  the  rendezvous 
of  the  flat  ilia,  which  was  destined  for  the  invasioD  of 
Great  Bntain.  The  water  in  the  harbour  scarcely 
n%^^  to  seven  feet,  at  the  highest  tides ;  so  that  only 
boats  and  small  ve6sels,  which  do  not  draw  more 
than  five  or  six  feet  of  water,  can  go  uplo  the  town. 
There  is  scarcely  a  road,  in  which  vessels  cau  ride 
safely  at  Boulogne  ;  and  the  anchorage  is  very  bad, 
especially  towards  the  north  of  the  town,  where  the 
ground  is  foul,  and  the  coast  lined  with  small  rocks. 
The  only  secure  station  is  to  the  south  east  of  the 
new  tower,  about  a  cannon  shot  from  the  land,  where 
there'  is  tolerable  anchorage,  from  ^vt  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  upon  a  firm  clean  sand,  and  where  the  fish- 
ers and  merchant  vessels  generally  moor  at  low  water, 
waiting  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  lo  enter  the 
piirt.  Since  the  year  I56Ci,  Boulogne  was  a  bi- 
shop's see  ;  but  this,  with  other  priviTeges,  It  lost  at 
the  revolution.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  the  tomb 
of  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  Pdatre  de  Rozier.     The 

erincipal  article  of  commerce  at  Boulogne,  is  supplied 
y  its  fishery,  especially  of  herring  and  mackerel ;  the 
latter  of  which  is  carried  on  in  ihemonthsof  May,  June, 
July,  and  the  former  iu  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. There  are  about  60  fishing  boats  employed 
in  this  trade,  with  ten  men  to  each  boat.  They 
sometimes  carry  their  fish  to  Calais,  on  account  of 
the  greater  coiXTenieoce  m  lauding  their  cargo  ;  but 
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iBtHiJter.  ihcy  are  chiefly  s«nl  for  fiaJe  to  Artois,  Flandera,  and 
Paris,  The  herring  fishery  of  Boulogne  had  attain- 
ed great  importance  so  far  back  as  the  year  l51'2r 
aad  was  patronised  by  the  principal  men  in  the  klfig- 
dom,  aa  appears  from  an  ancient  record  preserved  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  city,  who  made  hk  escape,  wheu 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1514  ;  and^  to 
i-o  this  day,  it  retains  so  much  of  this  celebrity,  that 
fish  from  other  places  are  very  generally  exposed  to 
«ale  io  Paris  under  the  name  of  Boulogne  herring. 
A  few  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  arc  manufactured  at  . 
Boulogne  ;  and  it  used  to  import  salt  hides  from 
Ireland,  with  while  wines,  brandy,  and  salt,  from 
French  ports,  for  the  congumption  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. But  the  chief  gains  of  its  merchants  arige  from 
the  exportation  of  Bourdeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Chnm- 
paigTte  wines,  and  the  smuggling  of  brandies  and  cam- 
Lrica  to  Englru;d,  Besides  two  mnrkct  diys  every 
week,  there  is  a  fva:  market  on  the  first  Wcdn^^sday 
«jf  every  montli,  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  11th  of 
November,  which  continues  nine  free  days ;  and  which 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  iv^  great  Ehovv  of  cattle. 
Boulogne  contains  about  lO^OOO  inltabitants;  and  is 
»even  leagues  south -south  cast  from  Calais,  22  wl^si 
of  Lisle,  and  55  north  east  of  P.iri*.  At  spring 
tides,  it  is  high  water  at  10  hours  and  30  minutes. 
N.  Lat.  50°  4-!V  S3\  E.  Long.  1*»  36'  S^''    (17) 

BOULTER,  High,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  primate  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  or  near 
London,  of  respectable  and  wealthy  parents,  on  the  4th 
of  January  16"7L  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  merchant-tailors'  school ;  and  was  ad- 
jfiiltcd  a  commoner  in' Christ*church,  Oxford,  some 
time  before  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  that  event,  he 
\Va3,  on  account  of  hia  great  merit,  ejected  a  Demi  of 
Magdalen-College,  alone  with  Mr  Addison  and  Doc- 
tor Joseph  Wilco%.  He  was  afterwards  made  fellow 
©f  the  same  college*  He  remained  in  the  university 
till  the  year  1700,  when  he  was  called  to  London  by 
Sir  Charles  Hodges,  principal  secretary  of  state, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  same  honour  by  Dr  Denison,  Arch- 
biihop  of  CintL-rbury.  While  in  tiiesc  situations,  he 
had  occHsion  to  appear  often  at  court.  There  his 
merits  attracted  the  notice,  and  procured  him  the  pa- 
ti*onage  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  whose  influence  he  was  promoted 
to  the  parsonage  of  iJt  Olave  ui  Southwark,  and  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.  As  pastor  of  St  Olave, 
lie  distinguished  himself  by  his  unremitting  attention 
to  the  temporal  comfort  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 

Sople  over  whom  he  was  set.  In  1719,  he  went  to 
anover  with  George  L,  in  the  capacity  of  his  chap* 
taifi :  and  at  the  king's  desire,  undertook  ta  jnstruct 
young  prince  Frederic  in  the  Enghsh  tongue.  Hts 
ooajesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  ht«  temper  and 
conduct,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Bri^toU  auddeanry  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Snial ridge. 
A*  a  bt&hop,  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  prornoimg 
the  inicrcHs  of  religion  throughout  his  dioce«e  j  and 
.tliia  he  did  particularly  by  enforci[ig  on  the  clergy 
tbe  necessity  of  personal  respcctabihty,  and  of  a  fiiith- 
ftf  fiicharge  of^  tlietr  peculiar  duties.  In  \72^t  he 
wm  tioiiiitiated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric  4>f 


Armagh,  and  prImac]^nWIan^.    Thi 
of  which  most  men  would,  on   many  kl 
accepted  with  the  utmost  readiness,  Dr  Biiukei  Urg- 
ged  leave  to  decline  :  and  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  the  absolute  command  of  his  majesty,  and  not  with 
out  great  reluctance,  that  he  at  length  agreed  tok*4v 
his  present  situation,  for  one  so  much  superior  to  it  in 
dignity  and  impottance.     The  king  and  his  minii^tccl 
urged  the  promotion,  not  only  in  considerauon  of  Dif 
Boukcr's  general  merits, and  pecuharquaUricati'»Tt.i  Tm 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  \J'hich  he  wa^  ♦•»; 
but  also   because   at   that  lime,    in  consequ  ...^ 
Wood's  coinage  of  base  copper,   Ireland  W8«  in 
iilarming  state  of  ferment  and  agitation,  which  t\\ 
hoped  10  remedy  by  the  sound  judgment,  and  Itr 
yet  conciliating  temper  of  the  bishop.     And  he  du 
not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  hia  royal  pair 
As  soon  as  he  was  formally  introduced  into  hi  I  ne 
ofHce,  he  began  to  study  tne  proaperity  of  Ireland 
which  he  thenceforth  called  hi*  country ;  and 
end  devoted  a  great  proportion  of  hh  time  and 
tutie.  His  lifct  indeed,  was  almost  solely  ^pent  in  t 
of  puhhc  uaefulness  and  private  charity,    Tc»do| 
as  he  had  opportunity,  was  his  budntss  and  his  1 
sure.  Whatever  plan  was  deemed  usetul  to  promo 
commercial  prosperity,  the  reli'^^ious  mstruclion,  11 
domestic  happrness,  or  the  individual  comfort  of 
Irish,  found  in   him  a  steady  and  efficient    friend 
Mon?  than  once,  he  wa^  mstrumental,  by  hta  activity 
vknd  muniflceiice,  in  averting  the  evili  of  famine  and 
pestilence,  with  which  the  country  was  threatenc" 
To  the  scheme  for  a  canal  from    Lough-Nearh 
Newry,  by  which  the  whole  kingdom,  especially  tli 
northern  division  of  It,  was   tJ  be  greatly  beuefite 
he  gave  not  only  his  best  counsel,  but  consid 
sum3  of  money  and  cmitributi<»ns  of  timber, 
poor  clergy  of  hie  diocese  frequently  cxp*rietic 
kindness,  by  having  their  children  educated  at  seh 
and  the  university  at   his   individual   expense*     Fd 
clergymen's  widows,  too,  he  erected  four  hotis 
Drogheda,  endowed  them  suitably,  and  put  them  UI14I 
der    proper   and  judicious    regulations,     Tht   SJmfi^" 
thing  he  directed  by  his  will  to  be  done  at 
He  expended  jTSOjUOO  in  augmenting  smaii 
and  buying  glebes  in  Ireland,   besides  what   he 
queathed  for  similar  purposei  in  England*     He 
a  aealous  and  active  member  of  the  tnmrpGraied A 
citftf  in   Dublin  for  promoting  English   PraUMtati 
Schonh  in  Ireland,  the  benevolent  object  of  wbic 
he  forwarded  by  annual  subscription,  occasional  bl 
nefaciiona,  and  every  means  in  his  power.    His  pritiU 
chanties,  from  the  secret  and  unoatenlatious  maiifif 
in  which  they  were  conducted,  cannot  be  easily  aM 
tained  $   but  from   the  information  of  those  who  I 
access  to  know,  it  is  certain,  that  they  were  uncom^*^ 
monly  great,  and  quite  worthy  of  his  humane  and  li- 
beral mujd.    The  archbishop  took  a  considerablcpait 
in  the  political  government  of  the  country.     When 
health  permitted,  he  gave  regular  attend«ince  at  the 
councd  bo<ird,  and  contributed  his  full  shife  in  givtnf 
dignity  to  thetr  debates,  and  wisdom   tu  their  deci- 
sions.    He  was  particularly  active  in  supporting  and 
carrying  into  effect  a  measure  for  reducing  the  value 
of  the  gold  coin,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  ttaD 
to  the  injurious  prftice  of  •ending  silver  abfDao* 
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i  measure  elicited  against  him  a  great  deal  of  po* 

^pular  odium,  and  made  Dean   Switl  hia   invcteraie 

~  nemy.     Bui  he  had  fortftude  enough  to  despite  the 

lamo\*r«of  the  multitude,  and  the  enmity  of  the 

ean :  and  experience  soon  demonstrated*  lliat  his 

iwledge  of  political  oeconomy,  and  of  the  bert  in. 

trt^U  oi  the  country,  was,  in  this  matter,  far  aupe- 

to  theirs*     Perhaps  the  opposition  which  he  met 

ih  in  his  efforts  to  regulate  the  coinage,  waa  owing, 

1  great  degree,  to  his  well  known  preference  of 

It  was  called  the   English   to  the   I  Hah   interest, 

aeK  a  preference  he  did  in  fact  aver,  in  so  far  as  he 

ys  recommended  persons  from   England  to  the 

es  of  chief  trust  and   authority.     But  he  acted 

from  no  selfish  views  ornatiunal  partialities,  but 

a  firm  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 

the  king's  service,  were  thenifby  most  effectually 

emoted.     His  wiiKlom  in  this  proceeding  may  be 

questioned.    But  the  uprightness  and  integrity 

rives  can  be  doubted  by  nobody  who  is  ac- 

.vith  his  character.     To  the  prosperity  of 

lie  church,  and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  reli- 

sn,  he  was  remarkably  attentive  ;  and  took  an  ac- 

ive  part  in  framing  and  paseing  the  bills  which  parlia* 

at  enacted  at  that  pcriod»  with  reference  to  these  im- 

taiit  objects.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  above  most 

ateamen  of  his  day,  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 

nt  ;  and  the  confidence  whrch  he  acquired  by  hia 

known  judgment  and  talents,  he  continued  to  re- 

iin  to  the  end  of  life,  by  the  prudence  and  modera- 

'do  that  he  displayed,  with  regard  to  every  scheme 

fon  the  adoptiun  of  which  he  was  consulted,  ot  in  the 

l^v*  f uMnn  of  which  he  was  employed.    As  a  proof  of 

t  titin  in  which  he  w:is  then  held,  it  may  be 

IHkuw^p  i^.J,  that  he  was  no  fewer  than  thirteen  limes 

of  the  Lords  Justices,  or  Chief  Governors  of 

ifid*     He  set  out  for  England  on  the  2d  of  June 

and,  after  an  illness  of  two  days,  died  at  his 

in  St  James's,  on  the  27th  of  September  foU 

ng*       He  was  buncd  iu   Westminster   Abbey, 

a  stalely  monument  has   been   erected   to   his 

ry.     The  temper  of  Primate  Boulter  was  rc- 

ably  meek  and  plcnsKnl,      His  aspect  Wds  vene- 

le  ;  and  his  demeanour  grave  and  R-date.    To  the 

h  he  was  affable,  and  to  the  poor  kind  and  conde- 

ding.    To  the  principle*  of  civil  and  rchgious  li* 

he  was  firmly  attached.     He  was  well  knuwn 

S9  a  great  deal  of  lejiining  :  but  as  his  life  was 

wholly  spent  in  action,  he  has  scarcely  UTt  any 

iaU  of  It  behind  him.    He  wrote 'atid  pnhlished 

^CffOr^s  to  the  clergy  of  \m  diocese,  which  are 

'  fOs  aud  rnsiruclive.    It  msy  be  easily  supposed, 

his  political  correspondei>ce,   while  he   had  so 

1  to  do  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  would  be 

tcnnve  and  mteresting.     Fortunately   it  has  been 

rd.     It  was  published  in  1769,  at  Oxford,  in 

litmes  8vo,  with  this  title,   Ldtfm  ft  7  if  ten  by 

fUemu  Ififgh  BatttUr^  D.  D.  Lord  Prtmaie  of 

irrkmd  ^c  to  several  Mhuters  nj  State  in  Eng- 

and  sowe  others^  SfC.     These  If  Uertj  destrve  a 

tl  peru^irl  from  all  those  whd  wish  to  be   parli- 

J  acquainted  either  with  the  real  character  of 

Botslter  himself,  or  with  the  history  of  the  Irish 

KVfTirmeni  during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished, 
^  e  Bi^'g.  Brit,    (r) 

'    TOL.  IV.  PAET 1. 


BOUNTY,  signifiea  a  pecuniary  gratification  paid 
from  the  public  revenue  of  a  state,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  navigation  and  shipping ;  or  of 
some  particular  branch  of  agriculture^  trade,  or  ma- 
Dufacture. 

Bounties  may  be  divided  into  two  iorts  \  as  they 
relate  to  the  defence,  and  as  they  relate  lo  the  com* 
mercial  prosperity  of  a  state.  The  first  may  be  call* 
ed  their  poiiticaf^  in  cotitradistinctton  to  the  second, 
their  connhercial  object.  A  bounty  of  the  former  de- 
scription may  be  politically  right,  while  it  is  commer- 
cially wrong.  A  bounty  of  the  btler  description 
can  never  be  right  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other* 

Ftrst^  From  the  insular  situation  of  Great  Britain, 
the  bounties  which  relate  to  the  defence  of  the  state, 
are  chiefly  lho«e  given  for  the  direct  and  avowed  pur* 
pose  of  encouraging  its  navigation  and  shippmg. 
Bounties  of  this  description  seem,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
pedient. It  is  certain,  that,  like  all  other  bounties, 
their  effect  is  to  force  a  greater  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral capital  into  that  son  of  employment  than  would 
otherwise  go  into  it,  and  thus  to  stunt  other  occupa* 
tions  of  the  capital,  which  would  naturally  tend  thi- 
ther without  any  national  premium*  In  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  therefore,  bounties  of  this  nature 
produce  a  double  disadvdntage.  They  produce  a 
negauve  disadvantage,  by  drawing  capital  frurn  its  na* 
turd,  and  therefore  productive,  employment,  to  one 
that  ii  losing  \  and  ihey  occasion  a  po&itive  disadvan- 
tage, in  the  tax  wliich  must  be  raucd  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  defray  the  bounties  themselves.  The  principle 
of  this  deacriplian  of  bounties,  however,  is  still  polU 
timUu  good.  The  defence  of  the  country  depends 
mainly  on  its  maritime  force.  The  superabundant 
capital  invested  in  navigation  and  shipping,  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  bounties,  necessarily  impliei  a 
certain  correspondent  superabundance  of  seafaring 
men.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  this  school  of  hardinesst 
dexterity,  and  maritime  attachment,  that  the  national 
security  is  raised,  chenshed,  and  preservt-d.  To  ac- 
complish, therefore,  this  essential  object,  or  at  least 
lo  render  it  ds  much  as  possible  independent  of  the 
power  of  accident,  mnst  be  a  political  good,  greatly 
counterbalancing  the  commercial  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

The  bounties  given  directly  and  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  the  navigation  and  shipping  of 
the  country,  are  principally  the  tonnage  bounty  on 
the  white  hernng,  and  that  on  the  whale  fishery. 
The  injudicious  manner  m  which  these  boun'tit-a,  par* 
ticularly  the  former^  have  been  granted,  as  well  at 
their  unnecessary  extent,  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
by  intelligent  oeconomists.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  commercial  disadvantages  attending  every  species 
of  bounty,  if  not  prevented,  might  at  least  have  been 
palhated.  To  connect  with  the  tonnage  bounty  up- 
on the  white-hernng  fishery,  a  bounty  upon  the  her- 
rings exported,  was  the  direct  way  to  raise  the  price 
in  the  home  market,  and  thus«  by  a  very  plain  opera- 
tion, to  embarrass  the  poorer  sort  of  people  with  an 
increased  price,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Nor  was  a  high  rate  of  the  tonnage  bounty 
necessary.  It  could  only  bribe  the  indolence  of  the 
fishers,  an d|  as  has  been  smartly  said,  make' them 
more  intent  on  catching  the  bounty  than  the  fijh.. 
3a 
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Bonnty,  Sfcond^  Tl*e  otlicTj  and  by  far  tbe  greater  class 

of  bounties,  com preb ends  those  which  relate  more  di- 
rectly to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  state.  These, 
therefore,  have,  or  profess  to  have,  for  their  object, 
the  encouragement  of  some  particular  branch  of  agri» 
culture,  traae,  or  manufacture*  For  this  purpose, 
direct  bounties  upon  production  have  seldom  been  re- 
ported to  by  the  British  legislature*  Those  upon 
ejportalWH  have  been  the  favourite,  and  almost  exclu- 
sive mode* 

Among  custom-house  people,  the  term,  as  connect- 
od  with  exportation,  and  as  we  arc  now  using  it,  is 
frequently  confounded  with  that  of  drawback.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  every  payment  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  exporter  of  a  commodity  which  has  un* 
dergonc  any  change  since  its  importation,  is  bovntu^ 
although  it  should,  in  fact,  be  only  a  return  of  tlhe 
duty  formerly  advanced  upon  it,  when  under  another 
shape.  Thus,  what  is  called  a  bounty  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  wrought  silk,  is,  in  truth,  nothing  else 
than  a  return  or  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw 
silk  imported.  The  term  drawback  they  confine  to 
the  return  of  duties  upon  those  commodities  which 
remain  the  same  as  when  imported.  The  two  things, 
however,  are  in  their  nature  clearly  distinct,  Ntir  in 
our  reasonings  upon  them,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
preventing  this  impropriety  in  the  u&e  of  the  terms 
from  affecting  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions.  Boun- 
ty upon  exportation,  denotes  a  clear  advance  from  the 
public  treasury,  without  reference  to  any  import  du- 
ties formerly  exacted  upon  the  commodity  itself,  or 
the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the 
loose  sense  of  the  custom-house,  it  can  frequently  be 
the  subject  of  little  approbation  or  censure.  In  that 
sense,  it  often  implies  nothing  else  than  a  refunding, 
more  or  less,  of  a  duty  formerly  exacted,  and  there- 
fore so  far  only  tends  to  restore  things  to  their  for- 
mer equihbrium.  In  the  sense,  however,  in  which 
the  term  ts  properly  used,  a  bounty  upon  exportation 
inust  produce  some  positive  effect,  cither  good  or  evil- 
Bounties  of  this  sort  form  one  of  the  great  expe- 
dients by  which  the  Mercantile  System  undertakes  to 
enrich  the  country.  While  by  heavy  duties,  says  this 
fiystem,  you  restrain  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  encourage  by  liberal  bounties  the  ex- 
portation of  your  own,  the  balance  of  trade  with  every 
other  state  must  necessarily  be  in  your  favour.  This 
balance  must  as  necessarily  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver; 
and  as  those  metals  form  the  only  species  of  riches 
worth  the  coveting,  the  nation  must  inevitably  grow 
rich*  It  is  long  since  the  foundations  of  this  system 
were  demonstrated  to  be  in  error  ;  but  the  fabric  it- 
self is,  to  this  hour,  incessantly  propped  by  the 
busy  and  eager  hands  of  a  vigilant  self-interest. 
None  but  persons  of  obtuse  intellect  are,  now- 
a-days,  blind  to  the  absuidity  of  its  principles; 
whilst  its  pernicious  operation  is  still  permitted  to 
gratify  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  avarice,  at  the 
expencc  of  the  general  community.  Who  now  main- 
tains the  exploded  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  trade,  or 
indulges  a  childish  fancy  for  gold  and  silver  as  the 
only  or  principal  characteristics  of  national  wealth  ? 
Who  does  not  now  Bte  that  bounties  upon  exporta- 
tion can  have  no  other  effect  than,  by  diverting  capi- 
tal to  hianches  of  employment  which  cannot  be  &up* 


ported  without  them,  to  deprive  other  branches,  which 
require  no  such  aid,  of  their  necessary  supply,  or  to  ^ 
prevent  the  capital  so  diverted,  from  establishing  oewr 
and  independent  modes  of  employment  for  itself! 
And  who  does  not  acknowledge,  that,  besides  i\m  iic« 
gative  disadvantage,  the  positive  evU  of  a  doublt  t^ 
does  not  result  to  the  community ;  one  to  pay 
bounty,  and  another  in  the  advanced  price  ol 
commodity  in  the  home  market,  after  part  of  it 
been  forced  abroad  by  the  bounty  ?  It  is  pretend 
that  new  and  hazardous  manufactures  and  depart mc 
of  trade  are  cherished  by  this  expedient,  Wc  »houM 
be  glad  to  know  any  one  particular  manufacture  or 
branch  of  trade  which  could  b«  fairly  proved  to  have 
derived  its  maturity  from  this  cause.  On  the  coii- 
trary,the  very  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to  indicate  Utc 
impossibility  of  the  fact*  No  expedient  could  mom 
effectually  bribe  the  indolence  and  negligence  of  tbote 
who  were  to  receive  the  bounty.  Trusting  to  their 
profit  at  all  events,  in  the  premium  to  be  paid  to  ih'efn 
from  the  public  revenue,  the  uiducement  to  extraordi- 
nary skill  and  dexterity  must  be  prodigiously  lessened,. 
The  fact  accordingly  we  believe  to  be,  that  whcil<< 
ever  the  bounty  has  been  withdrawn  from  any  brmnc 
of  manufacture  or  trade,  that  owed  its  origin  ant 
first  progress  entirely  or  mainly  to  it,  languor 
decay  have  been  the  consequence.  We  lay  "  eutj 
ly  or  mainly  ;"  for  where  the  physical,  local,  or  j 
ral  circumstances  of  the  country,  afforded  sufficM 
encouragement  of  themselves,  the  expedient  of 
bounty  was  only  the  more  absurd,  and  could  set 
only  to  retard  the  natural  progress  to  maturity* 

Bounties  being  distinguished  as  they  relate  to  \ 
defence,  and  as  they  relate  to  the  commercial  pf\ 
perity  of  the  state,  a  third  sort  may  be  regarded  | 
arising  from  both.  This  properly  forms  no  ne 
class,  but  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  elemcmi  ( 
the  other  two.  To  this  class  may  be  refernd  J 
the  different  bounties  upon  exportation  wlucK 
have  Just  been  conatdcring.  All  of  them,  it 
said,  encourage  more  or  less  the  extension  of  oar  n 
vigation  and  shipping.  But  this  effect,  if  it  cxi«t  J 
air  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  taken 
had  the  export  and  import  trade  been  left  to  I  * 
tural  balance,  exists  in  fo  subordinate  a  degi 
is  so  little  insisted  upon  in  comparison  of  tneirl 
great  result,  the  pretended  favourable  bakoce 
trade,  that  they  mast  always  be  principally  vien 
as  affecting  our  commercial  prosperity.  There  i 
however,  bounties  of  this  mixed  description,  wlikH 
deserve  to  be  considered  as  principally  affrcting  ll* 
defence  of  the  state.  Of  this  sort  are  the  bounO 
Upon  the  sail-cloth  and  gunpowder  exported,  T^ 
as  much  of  these  commodities  would  by  ihiit 
have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  without  t 
encouragement  of  the  bounties  as  with  it,  is  tt  I 
problematical ;  and  our  security  has  at  every  l 
ent  point  of  lime  been  too  closely  connected  wjibi 
full  and  ready  supply  of  them,  to  have  allowed  ibeis 
to  depend  upon  a  balance  of  probabiUties, 

But  by  far  the   most  interesting  bounty  of  tbilj 
mixed  character,  is  that  given  upon  the  cxporiitJflf 
of  grain.  Dr  Smith  condemns  it,  not  only  oo  tlie  pff* 
ciple  applicable  to  all   other  bounties  upon  expirt 
tion,  but  also  on  the  principle  peculiar  to  itself,  ihi^ 
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hmt  litile  ar  no  ttiidency  to  enrich  the  parties  more 
omediaeeljr  conceraed.     Nor,  according  to  him,  haa 
:  eirer  bad  any  effect  in  extending  the  quantity^  of 
OTO  grown  ;  so  that  it  can  have  no  operation  in  fie- 
^urlng  the  country  against  a  scarcity  in  the  event  of 
war  with  the  grain  countries  of  America  or  Eu* 
[»pe.     Mr  Malthusy  on  the  other   hand,   maintains^ 
hat  it  not  only  produces  both  these  effects,  but  that, 
unhkc  other  bounties,  it  occasions  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  grain  to  the  community  at  large* 
^y  arguing  upon  its  principle*  he  has  endeavoured  tp 
hew  that  It  must  have  a  tendency  to  enrich  the  land- 
proprietor  and  fanner  in  a  similar  manner,  and  nearljr  in 
^likc  proporiion,  as  other  bounties  affect  the  interests 
bf  the  export  merchant  and  manufacturer;  and,  by  a 
Uement  of  facts  as  well  as  argument,  he  asserts  its 
eneficial  result,  in  having  greatly  extended  the  til- 
%gt  ant.l  consequent  produce  of  the  country,  as  well 
ft  ill  having  considerably  reduced  the  average  cur- 
tnt  prices.     The  just   conclusion  appears  to  us  to 
e,  that  while*  with  Dr  Smith,  its  emfcts  on  the  gc  • 
eral  society  must  be  regarded  as  no  better,  in  a  com- 
Tclai  point  of  view,   than   those  of  other  bounties 
exportation  ;  its  political  expediency,  in   havmg 
&t ended  the  tillage  of  the  country,    must,  on  the 
Lher  hand*  be   conceded  to   Mr  MaUhus,     He   is 
Eight,  we  think,  in   asserlii^g  its  tendency  to  enrich 
parties  more  immediately  concerned,   in  the  same 
Eioer  as  the  bounties  upon  manufactured  com  modi- 
|ies  exported  ;  but  we  are  hr  from  being  convinced 
l>f  it*  efBcacy  in  lowering  the  average  prices  in  the 
rket.     We  must  nut  omit  to  add,   that  aU 
iifi  acute  and  intelligent  writer  has  defended 
*ple  of  the  corn  bouniies,  he  is  by  no  means 
>  this  or  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mer* 
antile    system.      **  If  throughout  the  commercial 
rorldj"  s.iys    Mr  Malthus,    whose  liberal  philoso- 
\j  has  shed  a  ray  uf  light  through  the  gloom  of 
nejudice  which  stiti  envelopes  his  native,  as  well  as 
|ls sister  university, — ♦•if  throughout  the  comraerctal 
^orld   every  kiiia  of  trade  were  perfectly  free,  one 
tiould  undoubtedly   feel   the  greateijt   reluctance  in 
ropostug  any  interruption  to  such  a  sy&tem  of  ge» 
rial  hberty  j  and,  indeed,  under  such  circumstances, 
priculture  would  not  need  peculiar  encouragements. 
Tut  tmder  the  present   universal  prevalence  of  the 
cotnaiercial  system,   with  all  its  different  expedients 
of  encouragement  and  restraint,  it  is  folly  to  pxcept 
from  our  attention  the  great  manufacture  of  corn 
which  supports  all  the   rest.     The  high  duties  paid 
on  the  importation  of  foreign   manufactures,   are  so 
direct  an  encouragement  to  the  manufacturing  part 
of  the  society »  tnat  nothing   but   some  encourage- 
ment of  the  same  kind   can  place  the  manufacturers 
and  cultivators  of  this  country  on  a  fair  footing.    Any 
•y6tem   of  encouragement,  therefore,  which   might 
be  found  necessary  Tor  the  commerce  of  grain,  would 
evidently   be    owiii^    to   the   prior   encouragements 
~»hich   had  been   given   to   manufactures*     If  all  be 
e,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  if  we  protect  and 
courage,  it  ^eems  to  be  folly  not  to  encourage  that 
oductJt»n  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  import- 
it  and  valuable/* 

Tlie  term  bounty,  it  may  further  b?  observed,  is, 
I  common  speech,  sometimes  applied  to  those  prc- 
iumt  wliich  are  occasionally  given  by  the  goYern- 


ment,  but  more  frequently  by  certain  public -ipinted  Bourbon. 
societtest  for  the  encouragement  of  extraordinary  "— v— 
ingenuity  and  skill  in  particular  departments  of  the 
arts.  But  there  is  little  danger  of  confoundrng  this 
application  of  the  word  witii  its  proper  and  more 
important  one.  The  premiums  so  bestowed  are  of 
inconsiderable  amount,  and  can  never  engage  the 
public  attention  as  a  matter  of  national  expenditure. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  the  least  effect 
in  disturbing  the  natural  tendency  to  a  balance  in 
the  employment  of  the  general  capital.  And  econo- 
mists are  agreed,  however  opposite  the  systems  thej 
may  have  adopted,  that  the  money  so  expended  is 
beneBcial  to  the  commonwealth.     ( j.  b.) 

BOURBON,  or  Mascarenhas,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  lies  in  S,  Lat,  20'^  52',  and  E.  Long, 
SB"*  30',  about  100  miles  W.S.W.  of  Mauritius,  and 
S70  east  of  Madagascar.  When  first  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  it  received  the  name  of  Mascaren-  Us  name, 
has  i  but  this  was  afterw^ards  changed  by  tlie  French 
into  Bourbon,  and,  during  the  revolution,  into  Reuni- 
on, which,  in  the  servility  of  adulation,  sunk  in  that  of 
Bonaparte.  Its  form  is  nearly  circular,  an*!,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  it  appears  to  rise  gilkdually  from 
every  side  to  a  high-peaked  point  near  the  centre, 
the  altitude  of  which  is  estimated  at  9,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  38  leagues  in  circumfe- 
rence, when  following  the  principal  windings  of  the 
coast ;  and  its  greatest  diameter,  from  Pointe  des  Ga- 
lets  to  Puinte  de  la  Table,  is  14  leagues. 

This  island  is  composed  of  two  volcanic  mountains^  Composed 
the  Gros'Morne,  and  the  Volcano;  the  latter  of  of  two  vo!- 
which  still  exercises  its  tyrannical  devastations,  and  <^*"*^ 
is  perpetually  emitting  either  flame  or  smoke.  The  '""""* 
Gros-Morne,  which  lies  towards  the  north,  and  which 
is  of  the  greatest  dimensions,  has  long  ago  ceased  its 
eruptions;  but  every  feature  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,— rapid  rivers  running  deep  between  perpendicular 
ramparts,  and  impeded  in  their  course  by  immense 
rocks — numerous  craters — basaltic  prisms,  often  dis- 
poned m  regular  colonnades — various  beds  of  lava« 
and  deep  vaUtes  and  ravines,  all  indicate  the  terrible 
physical  revolutions  to  which  it  has  formerly  been 
subject.  Ages,  however,  hive  passed  since  the 
northern  parts  of  Bourbon  have  been  freed  from  the 
ravages  uf  subterraneous  fires.  Ita  bleak  surface 
has  been  converted  into  a  fruitful  soil  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  rich 
plantatiuns  of  coffee,  and  immense  com  fields,  now 
adorn  the  plains,  which  were  formerly  covered  witk 
liquid  lava,  But  towards  the  south,  the  country 
becomes  sterile  and  scorched,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  springs  and  its  proximity  tu  the  volcano;  and  the 
Pays  Brule,  or  bunU  hind,  extending  over  a  surface 
of  l^,.'iOO,000  square  toises,  is  one  continued  desert. 
Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  rising  with 
a  lofty  ascent,  it  is  tenninated  on  the  north  by  the 
burnmg  dome  of  the  volcano.  Its  barren  and  fuligi- 
nous aspect,  and  the  dreary  solitude  which  reigns 
around,  without  a  habitation  to  break  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  prospect,  presents  a  frightful  picture' of  de- 
solation, t^ince  Bourbon  was  first  known,  the  volca-  Volcano* 
no  has  never  ceased  to  disquiet  its  inhabitants ;  and 
from  actual  observations  since  1785,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, that  it  regularly  vomits  lava,  at  least  twice 
every  year,  and  that  in  nine  of  theje  eruptions,  the 
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lava  has  reached  as  far  as  the  sea.  But  should  this 
volcano,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  helicve,  has 
already  traversed  the  whqle  island,  make  another 
tour»  and  renew  its  devastations  in  some  other  quar- 
ter, this  desolate  region  might  easily  be  recovered, 
and  rendered  habitable  and  fertile. 

In  the  line  of  contact  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  runs  from  N.£.  to  S.  W.  the  gniund  rises  on 
iKith  sides  with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  In  this 
line  are  the  Plainc  dcs  Cafres,  and  the  Plaine  des  Pal- 
mtstes,  through  which  lies  the  only  road  of  commu- 
nication Ik  t ween  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island, 
and  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  called  the  Ptain. 
The  Plaine  des  Cafres  is  very  unequal,  and  is  rather  a 
number  of  flats  rising  insensibly  one  above  the  other, 
than  a  le\-el  plain.  Its  highest  eltvbtion  is  4,800 
feet  above  thi  level  of  the  i^ea,  while  its  lowest  is  only 
3,600.  It  is  little  better  than  a  desert.  A  tree  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen.  A  few  tuftB  of  shrubs  are  its 
onlv  productions,  and  the  more  elevated  places  are 
absolutely  bdre,  or  covered  only  with  heath.  On 
the  N.£.  lies  the  Plainc  des  PalmiEteR,  which  forms 
a  striking  contract  to  the  sterility  of  the  Plaine  des 
Cafres.  It  is  every  where  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  S^che, 
which  traverses  its  surface  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
and  receives  from  its  sloping  sides  many  tributary 
streams.  This  plain  resembles  an  immense  circle, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  except  towards  the  ocean, 
by  a  rampart  rising  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the 
height  ot  1,800  feet  above  its  base,  and  2,700  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  received  its  name  from  a  spe- 
cies of  tree  with  which  it  abounds,  and  concerning 
which  a  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bory, 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation.  We  give 
it  entirely  upon  that  gentleman's  authority,  and  in  his 
own  wordi.  *^  S'l  Pon  est  assez  Iteureux  pour  sur- 
prendre  cej  hautcs  montagnes  dans  un  moment  de 
calmc  profoiid,  ct  lor^quc  tous  les  vents  sembleiit  re- 
tenir  Icur  lialeins,  on  pourra  verifier  Pobservation 
siiivante,  q«ii  me  parut  si  singulierc  que  je  n'usai  pas 
d'abord  m'tn  rapportcr  a  moi  memc.  Je  consultai, 
a  ce  suject,  Tcxact  M.  Hubert,  qui  m'a  assure  avoir 
rcmarquer  c<;mmc  moi,  que  les  f rondos  flcxibles  dos 
yihfiff f.s,^  L,i-,que  la  paix  dcs  airs  le  permet,  Be  diri- 
gfMit  par  un  n:c>iivi niLiit  inst-naible  vers  Ic  milieu  de 
IMe ;  il  h'.ut  clre  trts  attt-ntif  pour  saisir  cct  ordrc 
a;^pi:n.r.r,  qui  •.st  jKut  etre  dii  a  Tattraction  que  les 
rr.'.rita'MJ'-.  r:'.cn:<;M: -j-  ct-t  crdrccst  a  peine  visible  sur 
I  :.  *'i;l  ar'orc,  c'ct  '.iir  reiiicrnble  de  tous  Ics  palmis- 
ts*! vu'i  a-la  foi>,  qii'il  faiit  lo  cht.Mvhcr.  J*ai  apercu, 
iii  milifu  'I'uii  dc  ct-s  calmes  profonds,  des  rist-cs  in- 
*!o<j.'1l';  cchappees  d'unc  gorjrc  agiter  toules  k-s  icti-s 
(iui  V:  trf,iivai'nt  ^.ur  leur  route;  bientot  apres  les 
l>.»l:jr:cL-tv>,  perddiit  pen  a  puu  Ivur  ajrltation, 

r«-!,n''.iil  li  ur  diri.'Ctio:i   premiere."      Vuijfrsr,  &c. 
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ply  than  the  rains  which  fall  in  its  neighbourhood.  B« 
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•  iiii'Mle  of  the  islai.d  is  a  lake  ab(  r.t  !i:ilf  a 
..'..']«•  i:i  'li5'.»ii'  t'-r,  jjurrounded  on  ever)'  side  by  a  Ao- 
y.:.',f  h:i!.k,  v.liich  rises  neaily  ()00  feet  above  I'.o  lo- 
•  i  r,f  i\ :  <  •  htr".  This  lnke  is  called  by  the  iiihabi- 
::iiii-,  thi.  OTur.d  Etanjr,  or  Great  Pond,  Itit>  between 
'ii)  aij<l  10  fell  deep;  and  has  i.o  other  source  of  sup- 


During  a  dry  season  it  is  sometimes  completely  emp-  "^^ 
ty,  which  must  be  produced  entirely  by  evaporation, 
as  it  has  no  other  outlet  whereby  it  can  discharge  itp 
self.  A  few  swallows  are  the  only  inliabitanu  of  the 
pbce.  A  thick  cloud,  in  gri^neral,  rests  upon  its 
surface,  and  the  atmosphere  arouud  is  always  fog- 
gy and  unhealthy. 

The  rivers  of  Bourbon  find  no  resemblance  in  Bin 
those  of  any  other  country.  Instead  of  sheets  of 
water  flowing  in  a  level-  and  uniform  course,  and 
refreshing  the  vallies  which  they  embellish ;  these 
are  torrents,  sometimes  weak,  sometimes  ttronff, 
tumbling  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  through 
deep  guUeys,  which  they  have  formed,  or  widou 
ed,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages  ;  and  such 
is  the  impetuosity  with  which  they  rush  through 
their  channels,  that  huge  masses  of  roclt  are  carried 
down  m  their  current,  whose  crash  is  heard  long  be- 
fore th<'y  appear,  and  which,  accumulating  at  their 
junction  with  the  t^ci^'an,  form  at  each  side  of  their 
mouths  lofty  and  impassable  ramparts.  These  tor- 
rents have  so  furrowed  the  declivities  of  the  mouo- 
tains,  that  one  caiiuot  traverse  the  island,  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon,  without  encountering  precipi- 
ces at  every  step.  The  sides  of  their  channels,  in  many 
places,  form  an  angle  of  from  45  to  70  degrees,  and 
those  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  are  about  600  feet 
in  elevation.  The  chief  rivers  are,  r/t'iere  de  Si  D^ 
Ji/>,  rivkre  Stchc^  riviere  de  VEsi^  riviere  dm  3f(B/, 
and  riviere  des  lien-parts;  yet  none  of  these  are  sup- 
plied by  spni.gs  which  i^sue  from  the  earth,  but  lie 
indebted  entirely  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  snow  and  mists,  which 
continually  rest  upon  the  summits  of  the  mooa- 
tains. 

In  Bourbon  the  towns,  and  the  only  appearance  of 
cultivation,  are  confined  entirely  to  the  coast,  anditi 
neighbourhood  ;  the  interior  is  uniiihabited,  and  eieo 
uninhabitable.  It  is  divided,  accurdintr  to  M.  Bory.  Driifc 
into  eleven  pari«)}ies  ;  St  D-'uib,  St  Marie,  St  inwA 
Suzanne,  St  Andre,  St  Benoit,  St  Rose,  St  Jo-  P*"^ 
st*ph,  St  Pierre,  St  Louis  du  Gaul,  St  Leu,  and  St 
Paul,  each  having  a  town  of  the  same  name.  8t  De-  ^^ 
liis  is  the  capital  of  Bourbon,  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  supreme  council,  and  other  public 
functionaries.  This  town  is  little  better  than  a  vil- 
lage. The  church  i?*  its  only  edifice,  and  the  houses 
are  low,  and  built  chiefly  of  wood.  The  streets  arc 
bordered  with  trees,  and  covered  with  large  flints; 
and  resemble,  in  every  respect,  many  of  our  com- 
mon roads  in  Britain.  It  is  divided  into  the  high 
and  the  low  quarters;  the  latter  of  which  is  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aud  consists  merely 
of  a  row  of  shops,  possessed  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  other  is  built  a  little  behind  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by 
wealthy  colonists.  The  batteries  and  public  maga- 
zines are  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  military  stores, 
and  the  ordnance  captured  last  year  at  this  place, and 
Si  Paul's,  amounted  to  V20  pieces  of  cannon  of  all  ca- 
libres, besides  alar^i;e  quantity  of  shot,  shells,  cartrid- 
ges, and  powder,  and  about  900  muskets  with  bayonets. 


■  Faiisi  t  nut — the  Artta  of  Linna:us. 

•\  'J'tiih  -.:ii^uLr  (un  c.iiiiiot  [M>ssibly  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the  mountains,  as  Bory  imagine^.     IVe  suppecl  that  the 
•n'  i-xjil/iiiitHiii  t-l  II  '*ii;  be  fciund  in  home  optical  illusion.     Eu. 
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The  town  of  St  Rose  lies  in  tlie  boaom  of  a  email 
bay,  and  consUts  entirety^  of  a  few  cotUges,  with  the 
church  u)  the  centre.     It  has  a  convenient  harbour, 
I  ^d  if  niost  favourably  situated  for  commerce.   Sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  torrent  often 
ifrpa&sdble,  and  living  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano, 
at  the  very  naine  of  which  the  other  islanders  trem- 
I  ble,   the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  have  acquired  a 
character  analogous  to  their  insulated  situation,  and 
||iave  contracted  a  tierceneas  of  manners,  which,  how- 
[x^er,  it}  now  beginning  to  be  Bofiened  by  their  inter- 
|4:ourse  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country.     They 

1  of  the  use  of  money. 
10  merchandize;  and  those 
pWho  supply  ihcm  wait  arrack,  blue  cloth*  fliuts, 
||>ipea,  powder«  and  lead,  which  are  their  principal 
I  jiecesflaries,  receive  in  return  coffee  and  honey. 

The  parish  of  St  J<i&''ph  is  also,  in  a  manner,  se* 
j  parated  from  the  rest  of  Bourbon.  A  furious  w^a,  and 
I  inaccc5.  ibl.^  coasts  ;  and  a  atony  and  ungrateful  soil, 
I  pro-'  ly  feni«  and  impenetrable  foiests,  were 

the  which  long  opposed  every  attempt  to 

colomsK  it*     iVrtTOrtJF,  ur  runaway  slaves,  wild  goats, 
,  #od  a  few  other  animals,  were  of  late  its  only  luha- 
DU :  acid  it  was  but  in  ITHj  that  this  parish  was 
first  e«tablished>  and  peopled  with  men   of  colour. 
iBom  free,  from  father  to  *on,  these  men  look  upon 
bemselves  as  whites.     They  will  not  suffer  the  least 
edectioo  upon  their  complexion,  and  cone^ider  it  an 
Luupardonablc  outrage  to  be  called  a  man  of  colour, 
9r  a  free  black.     Too   proud  to  stoop  to  labour, 
^hicli  they    think   dishonourable,  they   live  chiefly 
upon  the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  the  woods  ;  and 
r^abitU(it«:'d  to  IV.  TV  privation,  they  are  at  the  same 
\ lime  active,  it  ikfaUgable,  and  idle.     Just,  but  severe 
l^^owards  their  slaves*  they  are  inflexible  and   cruel 
the  oiarous  when  they  fall  into  their  power*   They 
e»  however,  open,  full  of  candour,  incapable  of  de- 
^itf  botpitabU-,  and  generous, 
St  Pierre  is  a  considerable  village,  but  widely  scat- 
.  Jert*d  by  reason  of  the  gardens,  witn  which  every  par- 
Lilar  property  is  surrounded.     Some  of  the  houses 
neatly  built  uf  stone,  and  have  double  i»tories. 
Bolton*   of  an  excellent  quality,  was  formerly  the 
iiici|>al  commndity  of  this  paritih  j  but  since  cotonial 
^produce  has  become  of  so  little  value  in  the  £uro- 
|)ean  markets,  their  attention  is  now  chiefly  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  com,  two-thirds  of  which    are 
.  Rimually  exported  to  the  Isle  of  France.     Here  the 
[climate   is  warmer,   than  in  any  other  part   of    the 
[iiiaiid,  and  from  the  nakedness  of  the  countr)^  the 
form  of  the  habitations,  the  greatness  of  the  tempera- 
ture,  and  the  clearness  of  the  sk) — rarely  oversha- 
dowed by  a    cloud— one    might   imagine  Kimself  in 
krabia,  or  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 
St  Paul  h  the  most  considerable  village  next  to  St 
etiis,  and  the  best  peopled  pari&li  of  the  island.  It  is 
i*rrou»ded  on  the  laud  side  by  a  H'micircular  rampart, 
MCttding  nearly  six  mileB  from  the  Pointc  du  quaie 
loussaie  to   the    Riviere  des  Oalets,  and  varying  in 
eight  from  100  to  250  feet.     The  town   is  built  at 
^tbe  bottom  of  a  steep  mountain,  on  both  sides  of  a 
flush  water  lake.     This  lake  might  easily  be  con- 
certed into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  it  ought  to  have  decided  the  French  go* 


vemment,  when  they  took  possession  of  Bourbon,  to  15ourbaj|* 
fix  the  capital  of  the  island  at  St  Paul,  The  road-  '  ~ir  ' 
dtead  has  good  anchorage  ground  of  a  hard  satid^ 
reaching  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Its  figure  is  se- 
micircular, a  little  open,  and  it  is  well  protected  on 
the  north  by  a  cape,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
Riviere  des  0a lets,  and  on  the  south-west  by  rocks 
and  the  Pomie  du  quaie  Houseaie*  The  otlier  pa- 
rishes  have  a  fruitful  soil,  and  are  in  general  well  cul- 
tivated, but  possess  nothing  deserving  of  notice,  ex- 
cept St  I^eu,  which  is  famous  for  its  coffee,  its  wealth, 
and  the  inhospitable  diipo&itinn  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  chmate  of  Bourbon  varies  gix^ally  in  dilTerent  Climate, 
situations.  While  the  iohabitants  on  some  parts  of 
tlie  coast  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the 
tropical  heats,  those  on  the  more  elevated  regions 
enjoy  all  the  richness  and  coolness  of  the  temperate 
z.ones  I  and  in  the  Plaine  des  Cafres  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense, that  it  ts  very  dangerous  to  enter  upon  it  when 
in  the  least  degree  overheated.  An  icy  and  sudden 
wind  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  may  fn  a  mo- 
ment prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ;  and  the  bones 
of  men  and  of  animals,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cavities  by  the  way  side,  attest  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence. No  where,  however,  is  the  climate  so  hot,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude  of  the  island. 
The  air  is  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, in  general,  bve  to  a  very  great  age.  They  ane 
refreshed  by  continual  breezes  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  snow,  which  accumulates  during  the  winter 
upon  these  heights,  furnish,  during  the  summer,  a 
plentiful  supply  ot  water  to  the  parched  herbage  of 
the  plains.  But  Bourbon  owes  its  salubrity,  in  a  Hurri- 
great  measure,  to  the  hurricanes,  which  purify  and  cAuet. 
cleanse  the  atmoaphere  of  every  deleterious  and  noxi- 
ous ingredient.  They  have,  in  general,  one  or  two 
of  ihebc  every  year,  which  seldom  exceed  two  days 
in  continuance.  They  happen  between  the  months 
of  December  and  March  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  the  want  of  these  periodical 
storms  is  invariably  succeeded  by  unwholesome  sea- 
sons. Their  approach  is  prognosticated  by  a  fright- 
ful and  hollow  noise  in  the  mountains,  accompanied 
by  a  dead  calm,  both  at  sea  and  on  shore ;  and  the 
night  preceding  the  storm,  the  moon  appears  of  a 
crimsoa  colour.  By  these  prognostics  the  Bour- 
boncac  are  enabled  to  mukeaiimuy  provision  against 
their  conscqucucei.  Though  it  is  an  opinion,  that 
earthquakes  are  the  attendants  of  volcantics,  and  arc 
most  frequent  and  violent  abbut  the  commencement 
and  extinction  of  their  combustion,  yet  this  island 
has  been  seldom  visited  by  any  of  these  terrible  con- 
cussions ;  but  has  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  more  tran- 
quillity, than  many  countries  less  exposed  to  volcanic 
eruptions. 

In  Bourbon,  the  soil  ts  no  where  of  any  great 
depth,  there  b<.-ing  immediately  undemtath  a  black 
burnt  rock,  resembling  the  Pays  Brule;  but  though 
not  deep,^  it  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  producing  com, 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  cloves  in  great  abundance  j 
and,  in  1763,  upon  an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cul. 
tJvated  land,  there  was  gathered  as  much  cassava  as 
would  feed  their  slaves,  1,135,000  pounds  weight  of 
corn,  811,100  pounds  of  rice,  •2,879,100  pounds  of 
mai:£e,  and  2^35,100  pounds  of  coffee,  which  last 
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that  our  government  should  have  allowed  this  nest  of 
pirates  to  remain  so  long  unmolested.  But  the  blow 
was  only  retarded  to  make  it  more  sure  ;  and  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Colonel  Keating,  and 
Commodore  Rowley,  sailed  from  India  in  June  1810 
for  the  reduction  ot  Bourbon.  After  a  gallant  de- 
fence by  Colonel  Susanne,  the  French  commandant, 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished  on  the 
8th  of  July  following,  when  this  island  surrendered 
Taken  by  to  the  British  arms ;  and  paved  the  way  for  the  con- 
the  Briiiib.  q^est  of  Mauritius,  the  last  and  most  important  co- 
lony of  France.  See  Mod,  Un,  Hut.  vol.  xi.  p.  159. ; 
Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Vouage  dan^  lea  Quatrc  prin- 
cipalfs  lies  dfs  Mersd*AJ>ique  ;  Viscouni  do  Vaux's 
Hittonf  of  Mauritius  ana  the  neighbour  ug  Inlands; 
and  A  Pamphict  by  an  Officer  of  the  late  Expedition 
against  Bourbon.     See  Mauritius.     (/?) 

BOURBON  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
about  80  miles  long,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  shape. 
It  is  formed  by  IM  waters  of  the  Bourbon  river, 
which  rises  near  the  northern  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Furs  of  every  kind  are  obtained  in  great 
abundance  round  this  lake.  There  are  no  large  islands 
upon  it ;  and,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate, 
few  animals  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjacent  count r)'. 

(") 

BOURBONNOIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces 
of  Franco,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  department  of 
the  AUier.  The  temperature  of  the  province  is  ex- 
ceedingly mild  ;  and  it  abounds  in  corn,  hemp,  fruit, 
wines,  pasturage,  aiid  wood.  It  possesses  also  miiies 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  the 
principal  of  which  are  at  Bourbon-rArchambaud, 
Bardou,  Neris,  Vichy,  Saint- Pardou,  Trauliere,  &c. 
Near  thi.'  Brst  of  these  places  there  an.^  rocks  which 
contain  veins,  with  small  stones,  which  have  such  a 
great  resemblance  to  diamonds,  that  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  them  by  c<»nnoi8Sfurfi.  Soe  Jounud  (Kco- 
nomiqup  de  Srptembrc  175f),  p.  6.     (v) 

BOURDALOUE,  Loins,  a  celrbiMtod  French 
preacher,  was  horn  in  Btuirges,  on  the  CO:h  of  Au- 
gust 1632.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  lirst  eiujh- 
teen  years  that  he  spent  in  it  were  employed  partly 
in  prost^cuting  his  private  studies,  and  partly  in 
teaching  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  And 
in  every  thing  he  gave  striking  proofs  of  the  strength 
and  superiority  of  his  gt-nius.  Possessing  talents  that 
equally  fitted  him  for  the  attainments  of  science  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  he  was  for  a  while  un- 
certain to  what  profession  he  should  devote  himself. 
But  some  sermons  that  he  delivered  while  lecturing 
on  practical  theology,  met  wiih  so  much  applause, 
that  his  superiors  prevailed  on  him  to  apply  himself 
wholly  to  the  office  of  a  preacher.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known  to  the  king's  daughter,  who,  having  heard 
him  and  liked  him,  honoui-ed  him  not  only  with  her 
kindness,  but  with   her  confidence  :   of  which   she 

fave  an  affecting  proof,  in  selecting  him  to  be  with 
er  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  might  receive  from 
him  the  consolation  which  he  was  so  well  qualified 
to  impart.  After  preaching  some  years  in  the  coun- 
try, he  was,  in  I669v  called  to  Paris,  where  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  pulpit  surpassed  all  the  expectations 


which  had  been  previously  entertained  of  hinih  Fe6» 
pie  of  ail  ranks  crowded  to  the  place  where  he  exhi- 
bited, and  were  charmed  with  his  oratory.  Nofi 
though  his  reputation  was  so  suddenly  acquired,  did 
it  at  all  degenerate,  as  generally  happens  in  such  ca- 
ses. It  increased  from  day  to  day  :  and  the  ofteacr 
he  was  heard,  the  stronger  was  the  desire  to  heir  him. 
He  preached  for  thirty-fonr  years  either  at  court  or 
in  Paris  :  he  preached  to  the  great,  to  the  leimedi 
and  to  the  multitude :  to  all  of  them  he  ffave  the 
Ifighest  satisfaction  and  delight,  and  with  aiiof  than 
he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  growing  popiUarity  to 
the  verv  close  df  his  life.  To  a  zealous  performaBce 
of  his  duties  in  the  pulpit,  he  added  tery  labonooi 
duties  of  a  private  nature,  by  acting  the  part  of  « 
father- con fr.-ssor  to  those  who  were  affected  by  Ins 
discourses  in  the  church,  and  needed  consolation  fir 
their  sorrows,  or  counsel  in  their  difficulties.  He 
sometimes  spent  five  or  six  hours  in  succession,  listen* 
ing  to  t  he  ac  k  no  wledgments  of  the  penitent,  and  impart- 
ing to  them  with  equal  prudence  and  faithfulness,  tlK 
instniction  which  they  required.  And  on  sudiooc^ 
sions  he  condescended  to  the  poorest  and  thenManctt 
that  applied  to  him  ;  and  often  soueht  out  those  «hb 
were  unable  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  enqnilt 
into  their  circumstances,  and  administer  to  their  MUh 
ritual  necessities.  His  personal  conduct  fbrroeda 
counterpart  to  his  public  character,  distinguished  BS 
it  was  by  the  habitual  exercises  of  piety  mA,  virtlK^ 
by  uprightness  and  benevolence,  by  mooesty  and  cos* 
ten t men t,  by  a  mild  temper  and  agreeable  maonerSy 
by  a  Contempt  of  the  world  and  the  lore  of  peace  »d 
good  order,  by  fidelity  to  his  friends,  forbearsna 
to  his  enemies,  and  charity  to  all.  This  assem- 
blage of  good  and  amiable  qualities  made  him  a  gnst 
favourite  with  all  who  knew  him ;  and  accordnw^ 
all  ranks  c<:urted  his  company,  feeling  pleasure  in  DH 
society,  and  thinking  themselves  honoured  bjhiss^ 
quaintance.  After  having  spent  so  many  years  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions  in  the  metn^ 
lis,  he  was  anxious  to  go  to  some  place  of  retiremort, 
where  he  would  have  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  per* 
ticularly  to  his  own  spiritual  concerns,  and  toprepfle 
for  death,  which  could  not  now  be  far  distant.  For 
this  purpose  he  petitioned  for  leave  from  the  sv^oi* 
ors  of  his  order  to  abandon  Paris,  and  retire  to  some 
house  in  the  country.  This  request,  however,  thongk 
made  repeatedly  with  great  earnestness,  and  in  very 
affecting  language,  was  ultimately  denied :  And  is 
obedience  to  that  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  be 
had  always  made  conscience  of  submitting,  he  remain- 
ed in  Paris,  continuing  to  labour  in  his  ministerial  of- 
fice with  his  wonted  diligence  and  fidelity,  preaching 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  the  poor, 
and  the  prisoners ;  and  thus  sanctifying  himselti  by 
promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others.  He 
fell  sick  on  the  11th  of  May  1704,  and,  sensible  that 
his  departure  was  at  hand,  prepared  himself  according 
to  the  usual  forms  of  his  church,  but  with  muchpietr 
and  resignation  of  spirit,  for  that  awful  event.  It  is 
curious  but  melancholy  to  observe  a  man  of  so  much 
understanding,  and  so  much  knowledge  of  ChribtiaB- 
ity,  talking  in  such  cficumstances  of  offering  himsdf 
up  as  JchUs  did,  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  of  consenting  to  suffer  the  pains  of  purgs- 
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rtoiy.     Yet  «iich  was  the  language  that  he  actually 
'Ma.     **  It  is   highly   reaaonablr,"   said   he,   "'that 
God  be  fully  satisfied  i  and   at   Icatt  in  |>urgatory  I 
wtU  suffer  with  patience  and  with  love."     He  expi- 
red on  the  second  day  after  he  was  taken  iU,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age  ;  and   his  death  excited  univer- 
«a1  and  unftignea  regret.     Different  opinioufl  have 
been  entertained  of  the  merit  of  his  sermons.     While 
some  have  given  them  the  highest  praise^  others  have 
spoken  of  them   as   far  below  mediocrity ;  and  one 
writer  is  so  outrageous  in  his  censure,  as  to  say,  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  empty  harangues.      It  is 
evident  that  a  man  who  was  so  popular  as  Bourda- 
loue,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  he  was 
p$aced»  and  preaching  before  such  audiences  as  he  ad- 
dretsedf  must  have  possessed  great  talents*  and    pro< 
duced  excellent  discourses ;  though,  it   must  be  ad- 
mitted, at  the  same  time,  that  popularity  depends,  in 
a  gTieai  measure*  on  the   voice,  the  appearance,  the 
minner,  and  the  character  of  the  preacher,  as  well  as 
on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  strength  of 
hts  understanding*     But  really  he  who  can  penise 
Bourddloue*«  sermons   without   admiration,  must  be 
dettitute  either  of  taste  or  of  candour.     They  have 
fOme  great  faults,  but  their  excellencies  certauily  pre- 
doQiinate.    Dr  Blair  gives  the  following  character  of 
fbetn,  which  appears  to  be  tolerably  just ;  "  Bour- 
dalooe  is  indeed  a  great  reasoner^  and  inculcates  hia 
doctrines  with   much   zeal,   piety,  and  earnestness ; 
but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of 
Quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagina* 
tton."     The  reader  will  find  some  pood  remarks  on 
Bottrddloue's  sermons  in  Hill's  Lije  of  Blatr,     (r) 
BOURDEAUX,  or  Bohdeaux,  m  the  depart- 
Itt  of  the  Gironde^  and  capital  of  what  w^as  for- 
the  province  of  Guienne,  is  one  of  the  most 
tictent   and    flouriahing    cities  in    France.     It   was 
1  by  the  name  ot  Burdigalia^  in  the  time  of  the 
nans,  by  whom  it  seems  tu  have  been  originally 
cinded,  or  at  least  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  of  whose 
chitectural  improvements  it  still  retains  many  dis- 
net  vestiges.     Besides  a  number  of  ancient  statues, 
ials,  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  fuund  at 
fcrent  periods  within  its  limits,  we  may  mention, 
I  its  principal  antiquities,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
_  Utelary  deities  of  the  place,  of  which  some  very  lofty 
columns  are  to  be  seen  ;  the  lower  gate,  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ; 
tlie  palace  of  Gallienus,  of  which  only  two  gates  and 
a  few  walls  remain ;  and  an  oval  amphitheatre,  *2*i7 
feet  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth.     In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Goths  4  and  was 
rrpeatedly  ravaged  and  bunied  during  the  savage  in- 
Tsions  of  the  Normans,    It  was  afterwards  govern- 
by  sovereigns  of  its  own,  who  were  titled  Dukes, 
3unts,  ^c.  ;  but»  by  the  marnage  of  Eleanor,  only 
daughter  of  William  the  tenth,   and   bst   Duke  of 
'putenne,  to  Louis  VI L,  surnamed  the  Young,  it  was 
Kktted,  with  its   province,  to   France.     This  lady, 
a%revcr,  having  been  divorced  by  the  French  king, 
\n  1 1 5%  and  arterwards  marrying  Henry  of  Norman- 
dy»  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  Gui- 
dioe,  with  its  capital  Bourdeaux*  became  subject  to 
Tl>e  princes  of  that  country,  by  whom  it  was  greatly 
_cfilirged  Asd  beautified.     To  this  city  Edward,  the 
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Black  Prince,  conducted  his  royal  captive,  John,  Bourdeaui. 
King  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in'  '~ 
1356 ;  made  it  the  seat  of  hjs  court  for  the  space  of 
elevfn  years  ;  and  raised  it  to  a  high  degree  of  splen- 
dour and  renown  After  having  been  nearly  three 
centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  Engfish,  it  was  re- 
united to  France  by  Charles  Vli.,  who  established  a 
parliament  in  ihr  place,  and  built  the  Chateau  Trom- 
pette,  to  defend  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
year  IJM*  a  violent  insurrection  was  excited  t brought 
out  the  whole  province,  by  the  grievance  of  a  salt 
tax  ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  their  resentment,  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Bourdeaux  seized  and  massacred  the  king't 
lieutenant  M.  de  Monems,  together  with  one  of  his 
friends  w^ho  attempted  his  rescue.  The  constable 
Montmorency  was  dispatched  with  a  body  of  troops^ 
to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings ;  but» 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Bourdeaux  submissively 
opened  their  gates  to  receive  him,  he  refused  to  enter 
ihfir  city,  except  through  a  breach  in  the  wall ;  post- 
ed his  soldiers  with  artiUery  at  the  entrance  of  every 
street,  and  treated  it  in  every  respect  as  a  town  taken 
by  storm.  He  declared  its  privileges  to  be  forfeited; 
seized  its  bells  and  records ;  condemned  to  death  100 
substantial  tradesmen  j  imposed  a  fine  of  2000  livrcs ; 
suspended  the  parliament  from  the  exercise  of  its 
functions ;  compelled  the  magistrates,  with  100  of 
the  principal  citizens,  to  dig  the  body  of  Muiiems 
out  of  his  grave  with  their  nngers,  that  it  might  be 
solemnly  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Andrews;  com- 
manded the  town  house  to  be  thrown  down,  and  a 
chapel  to  be  erecttrd  in  its  place,  where  public  pray- 
ers should  annually  be  offered  for  the  soul  of  the 
murdered  governor.  Bourdeaux  suftered  very  se* 
verely  during  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV, ;  but  was  preserved  for  the  crown  by  the 
good  conduct  of  Marshall  Matignon,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  powei-s  of  the  League. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, about  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  where  the 
river  is  between  300  and  400  toises  in  breadth.  The 
tide  flows  as  for  as  the  city,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  or  a  considera- 
ble burden.  The  harbour  is  large  and  commodioai  ; 
and  the  quay,  which  borders  tbe  river,  is  of  very 

freat  extent,  but  neither  kept  in  good  repair,  nor 
uik  with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  magnificence. 
Indeed  the  vessels  cannot  be  brought  close  to  the 
pavement,  but  require  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
the  help  of  barges.  It  appears,  from  the  following 
lines  of  Ausonius,  that  the  town  was  formerly  of  a 
quadrangular  form— 

Quadrt»  mumf^m  tpeda^  nV  iurnhmt  altit 
ArduOf  ut  atpruu  intrenX  frntftigia  nuhe*  ; 

but  its  modem  appearance  is  that  of  a  crescent  or  se- 
micircle, of  which  the  river  forms  the  side.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall,  with  twelve  gates,  and  three 
forts  ;  but  the  ramparts  are  in  a  ruinous  condition^ 
and  all  its  means  ofdefence  arc  of  very  Httle  import- 
ance. The  streets  chiefly  run  towards  the  harbour, 
and  are  in  general  narrow  and  inelegant ;  but,  since 
the  end  of  the  American  w^ar,  the  place  has  under- 
gone great  improvements,  and  many  new  streets  have 
been  built^  both  in  the  city  and  suburbSf  in  a  hand- 
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Sottrdeauz.  some  style,  and  on  a  Tegular  plan.  The  Chateau 
Trompette,  which  was  built  by  Charles  VII.»  and 
afterwards  regularly  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Vau* 
ban  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  occupied 
nearly  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  was  purchased  trooi 
the  late  king  by  a  company  of  speculators*  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taken  down,  in  order  to  build  with 
the  materials  a  fine  square,  and  several  splendid  streets, 
to  the  number  of  1800  houses ;  but  this  plan,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  would  form  one  of  the  finest  addi- 
tions to  a  city,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  The  finest  parts  of  the  city  are 
the  Place  Roy  ale,  where  the  hackney  coaches  have 
their  stand,  and  where  there  is  an  equestrian  statue 
in  bronze  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  quarter  of  the  Chapeau 
Rouee,  which  consists  of  noble  and  regular  buildings ; 
and  tne  suburb  of  Chartron,  where  the  principal  mer- 
chants reside.  Bourdeaux  contains  an  acaaemy  of 
belles  lettres,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architec- 
ture, of  commerce ;  an  university,  founded  in  1441 } 
thirteen  parish  churches  ;  a  number  of  reli^ous 
houses;  and  several  magnificent  public  buildings. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  churches  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, Carthusians,  and  Monks  of  St  Bernard ;  in 
which  last  is  the  tomb  of  Montaigne,  who  was  bom» 
lived,  and  died  at  the  castle  of  Br6de,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bourdeaux  ;  the  cathedral,  which  con- 
tains two  remarkable  has  reliefs,  deserving  of  the  tra- 
veller's inspection ;  the  exchange,  from  which  is  the 
finest  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  country  on  the 
,  opposite  shore,  furnishing  one  of  the  richest  water 
scenes  of  which  France  can  boast ;  and  the  theatre, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe,  in 
the  shape  of  the  segment  of  an  oval,  occupying  a 
space  of  306  by  165  feet,  with  the  principal  front  at 
one  end,  where  there  is  a  portico  of  twelve  very  large 
Corinthian  columns  running  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  front,  from  which  portico  is  the  entrance,  by 
a  noble  vestibule,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  theatre, 
to  an  elegant  concert  room,  and  to  various  saloons  for 
walking  and  refreshments ;  and  the  whole  of  which 
building  was  raised  at  the  expencc  of  j^270,000. 
There  is  a  new  tide  corn  miK,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  size,  the  solidity  of  the  building,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  workmanship.  There  is  a  large  canal  form- 
ed of  hewn  stone,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness, 
which  leads  under  the  building,  and  admits  the  tide, 
as  it  comes  in,  to  turn  the  water  wheels ;  and  there 
are  several  other  equally  well  built  canals,  which  con- 
duct the  water  into  a  large  reservoir,  from  which  it 
flow^s  back,  as  the  tide  returns,  and  gives  motion  to 
the  wheels;  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  immense 
structure  was  erected  by  a  company  ;  and  the  cost 
was  estimated  at  j^50,0(X).  The  whole  of  the  houses, 
and  public  buildings  of  Bourdeaux,  arc  built  of  a 
white  stone,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance.  The  habitations  and  establish- 
ments of  the  principal  merchants  are  upon  a  very  ex- 
pensive scale ;  and  their  mode  of  living  is  luxurious 
and  dissipated  in  the  extreme.  The  three  chief  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  in  this  city  are,  the  cod  and 
whale  fisheries;  the  fitting  out  of  armaments,  and  fur- 
nishing of  stores  for  the  French  American  settle- 
ments, for  which  it  must  at  present  have  very  little 
demand;  and  the  disposal  ol  its  brandy,  wines,  li- 


queurs, especially  the  vin  de  Bonrdeiux,  generally  Bi 
known  by  the  name  of  claret,  and  produced  in  the  ^ 
neighbouring  counUy,  called  Pajfi  de  Medoc,  It  cz-  ^ 
ports  also  fruits,  resm,  pepper,  boner,  cork,  &c.  wmA 
particularly  vinegar  to  the  amount  ot  five  or  aiz  thou. 
sand  tons  annually,  &c. ;  and  manu&cturee  mrg^, 
printed  calicoes,  stockings,  delf-waiv»  white  glaii^ 
and  cordage.  Its  wines  particularly  are  an  incaKvh- 
ble  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitant!.  It  »  calcu- 
lated, that,  in  the  district  of  Bourdeaux,  there  are 
produced  commuMus  aiiMf  200,000  tontof  wiae}  of 
which  100,000  are  exported,  40,000  coDsumed  iathe 
town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  remaining  60^000  ipL 
the  territories  of  France.  The  quantity  of  bnu^  it 
more  variable ;  sometimes  amounting  to  20,000  hoga* 
heads  annually,  and  at  other  times  only'  to  12^000  or 
15,000.  Among  the  principal  productiont  of  Bon^ 
deaux,  may  be  mentioned  the  article  h«np»  of  wludit 
within  a  space  of  12  or  15  leagues  round  the  Unnit 
about  20,000  or  25,000  quintab  are  raised  every  jcart 
part  of  which  is  exported  to  Roch6fort,  RocbeUc^ 
and  Bayonne;  and  the  rest  is  employed  at  Boup- 
deaux,  in  manufactories  of  hnen  or  coroage.  Ita  re- 
fined sugars  are  accounted  the  best  in  France  in  point 
of  quality ;  and  possess  a  firmness  and  cooiiateBcyy 
which  render  them  peculiarly  suitable  far  export»> 
tion.  The  great  trade  of  Bourdeaux,  eipiedalk  in 
wines  and  brandy,  attracts  an  immense  number  of  fii- 
reign  vessels,  so  that  there  are  commonly  abont  100 
in  the  harbour  at  once,  and  sometimea  daring  ill 
fairs  not  less  than  500.  The  greater  number  of  Umb 
are  from  Holland  and  Great  Britain;  and  thoie, be- 
longing to  the  latter  power,  besides  taking  wineitD 
the  amount  of  6000  tons,  and  brandiea  to  £e  amoont 
of  400  hogsheads  annuallv,  carry  away,  vinegu^ 
prunes,  raisins,  turpentine,  chetnut,  paper,  corkwap4 
Iioney,  capers,  olives,  and  anchovies,  in  excbange  fiv 
woollen  stuffs,  tin,  lead,  coals,  herring,  leather,  bat* 
ter,  cheese,  salt  beef,  tallow,  and  painting  matcnk 
It  has  two  great  fairs  in  the  year,  which  were  fiuDjF 
established  by  Charles  IX.  in  1565,  and  each  of 
which  lasts  about  15  days;  but  the  resort  to  thesfi 
free  markets,  and  its  commercial  prosperity  in  gene- 
ral, are  said  to  have  greatly  declined  aince  the  revoh^ 
tion.  It  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants;  is  dis- 
tant from  Paris  89  leagues,  and  from  Rocbelle  87; 
and  sunds  in  N.  Lat.  44^  50^,  and  W.  Long.  0^89^. 
It  has  produced  several  great  men ;  by  one  of  whooif 
the  poet  Ausonius,  it  is  celebrated  in  these  lines, 
Burdigalia^  est  natale  Molum  s  dementia  aeU 
MitU,  ac^»  et  rigu^  larga  indulgentia  Urr^^ 
Ver  hnptm,  bruma:  que  breves,  jugafrondoa  mftmal,  Ae. 

See  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,     (g) 

BOURGES,  r^^Avaricum  orBiiurigesoiibttXi- 
cients,  a  town  of  France,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bcrri,  but  now  the  chief  place  of  the  de? 
partment  of  the  Cher,  is  situated  on  tne  river  Erveat 
Its  confluence  with  the  Eure.  According  to  Livj, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  GiuL 
Louis  XL,  who  was  bom  in  this  place,  founded  the 
university  in  1  i66y  and  conferred  several  privileges 
on  the  town.  From  the  central  situation  of^urgcib 
it  was  declared,  at  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Toun 
in  1484,  as  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  kinffdon 
for  internal  commerce,  and  fairs  were  establishea  hot 
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K»  Iry  the  kingt  with  the  advice  of  both  French  and  fo- 
'mgn  merchants.  A  dreadful  conflagration,  however, 
^  in  which  7500  houses,  inhabited  by  9'>^^  families 
consumed,  ruined  the  commerce  of  Bourges, 
htch  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lyons,     The 
thrdral  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fill  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe ;  and  the  college  of 
e  Jc^utts,  which  contained  the  parish  churches  and 
any  public  buildings,  was  an  extensive  and  magnifi* 
t'  building.     The  only  commerce  which  is  now 
arricd  on  at  Bourges,  is  merely  that  which  is  neces- 
for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.     It  pos- 
however,  a  few  manufactures  of  linen  cloths, 
►Hen   stuffs,  and  stockings.     Fopulatiun  15,340. 
I  ...  ,    .>o  q^i  2^«^  ]sr.  Lat.  4.7*'  5'  4.".     See  Nec- 
er"  t  rat  ion  des  Finafices,  torn.  1.  c.  xi.    (v) 

BOv'  ivCrOGNE,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of 
'fance»  now  forming  a  part  of  the  department  of  the 
•ote-d'Or.  The  soil  ts  vrry  productive,  and  the 
'co'jnlry  better  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  France. 
Mi.^es  of  iron  are  found  in  everj^  part  of  the  pro- 
loce,  Hud  coal  and  marble  are  obtamed  in  abun- 
«Rce,     (j) 

BOURIGNON,  Antoinette,  a  celebrated  en- 

st,  was  bom  at  Lisle,  in  Fknders,  in  the  be- 

Bng  nf  th«'  year  1616.     She  died  at  Franeker  on 

th  of  Octobtr,  \6S0,     Her  life  was  not  dis- 

rithed  by  any  thing  very  brrlliant,  or  very  inter- 

ing  ;  and  therefore  a  minute  and  regular  narrative 

E>f  Its  events  is  wholly  unnecessary.     But  certamly  a 

B^  who  left  behind  hereight  or  ten  octavo  volumes  on 

lirinity  *,  in6uenced  by  hfr  doctrine  the  faith  both  of 

^clergy  and  laity ;  and  was  deemed  a  fit  object  of  ha- 

pd  and  penvecutjon   by  sensible  men,  because  she 

Jked  and  acted  like  an  enthusiast,  deserves  a  more 

eular  notice  than  what  is  implied  in  tellmg  that 

^unshed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  left  the 

at  the  age  of  sixty-four.     A  few  circumstan- 

1*  therefore,  shall  be  mentioned,  to  give  the  reader 

Btne  tolerable  idea  of  Madame  Bourignon.     1st.  At 

birth  she  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  monster. 

Icr  forrhead  wascliiefly  covrred  with  black  hair,  her 

9per  lip  was  fastened  to  her  nose,  her  mouth  stood 

Jeopen,  and,  altog«'lher,  she  seemed  to  be  such  an 

natural  productiun,  that  for  some  time  it  was  asub- 

et  of  consultation  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to 

These  deformities  were,  in  some  measure,  got 

r  of;  but  she  never  acquired  any  thing  ap- 

g  to  personal  beauty.    In  hermother*s  breast 

fiey  excited  a  degree  of  aversion  and  disgust,  which 

r>n  appeared  in  harsh  treatment  of  ht  r,  and  which 

Bsioned  such  altiTcaiiuns  between  the  parents,  as 

ply  to  affect   the  mind  and  the  future  fortune  of 

nc    unhappy  child*     2d,  Though   Antoinette   had 

ne  of  those  feminine  graces  which  kindle  love  in 

I  other  sex,  yet  ihe  did   not  want  admirers  when 

?  grew  up,  and  admirers  too  who  proffered  their 

Da  along  with   therr  heart.     She  was  successively 

1  by  a  French  mei chant,  a  peasant's  son,  and 

phew  of  a  parson  near  Lisle;  and  they  were  so 

tly   enamoured  of  her,  as  to    exctf'd  all    the 

nd^  "f  moderation  m  prosecuting  their  suit.     All 

bit  if  prob'rfbly  to  be  accounted  for,  by  that  superi 

ty  of  understanr^tng,  and  that  patriot*  nnf  fortune 

fhicb  ihe  po5ftt«sed,  and  which  are  freqsn-ialy   as 

fill  invitations  to  matrimony^  as  the  chirms  of 


female  beauty,  But  Antoinette  had  the  fortitude  to  Boui*fgni>a 
resist  every  offer  that  was  made  to  her,  from  what* 
ever  quarter  it  came,  and  however  strongly  it  was 
urged.  The  surly  and  ill-natured  demeanour  of  her 
father  towards  her  mother,  gave  her  an  early  disgust 
at  marriage,  and  she  very  soon  began  to  pray  that 
she  might  never  enter  into  that  state.  Besides  she 
was  not  very  old  when  her  mind  became  tinctured 
with  enthusiasm  |  and  this  enthusiasm  expressed 
itself,  partly  in  renouncing  every  desire  of  sensual 
pleasure,  and  devoting  herself  tu  a  state  of  immacu* 
late  purity.  For  while  she  prayed,  '*  May  God 
grant  that  I  may  never  marr)^**  she  added,  at  the 
same  time,  •*  give  me  the  grace  to  become  thy 
spouse.*'  If  this  last  petition,  the  impious  raving  of 
a  fanatic,  was  fulfilled,  as  she  iroagintd  it  to  be,  it 
may  be  easily  believed  that  she  not  only  never  cor» 
ceived  one  thought  inconsistent  with  the  most  per- 
fect chastity,  but  that  she  actually  pos-icssed  the  gift 
of  peneirative  mrgmil^,  by  which,  like  the  Virgin 
Miiry,  she  creaicti  «n  eviry  pnaou  th  t  beheld  her,  a 
total  insensihihiy  to  ihf  ^^r  rati  heat  ions  of  the  fltsh, 
3d,  Althuugh  Madame  Boungnon  had  obtaint-d  this 
complete  victory  over  the  sexual  passion,  her  views 
were  not  wliolly  elevated  above  the  world.  Ava- 
rice was  a  ruling  feature  in  her  moral  character.  She 
tried  to  shew  a  contempt  for  earthly  possessions ;  but 
she  could  not  succeed  in  making  that  attainment. 
And  she  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  of  her  life,  a 
fanatical  attachment  to  spiritual  things,  combined  with 
a  sordid  and  inveterate  love  of  money.  At  first  she 
resolved  to  give  up  the  property  which  devolved  to 
her  at  the  deiith  of  her  parents;  but  before  she  had 
made  this  sacrifice  to  piety,  she  changed  her  mind» 
and  took  possession  of  her  patrimony.  And  she  jus- 
tified this  stept  which  in  her  case  had  a  worldly  as- 
pect* by  alleging,  that  otherwise  the  property  might 
get  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  no  right  to  it« 
or  those  who  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and 
that  God  had  intimated  to  her  that  she  should 
need  it  for  promoting  his  gJory.  In  ali  her  emer- 
gencies, indeed,  she  applied  to  God  for  direction, 
and  she  uniformly  obtained  the  answer  that  she  wish- 
ed. But  in  this  m stance,  the  advice  which  she  recei- 
ved was  rather  more  extensive  than  was  suitable  to  her 
dispositions,  or  her  intentions.  To  retain  the  estatCp 
she  readily  agreed,  but  to  use  it  for  the  glory  of  God 
was  beyond  her  purpose.  She  lived  parsimoniously 
*^she  bestowed  nothing  in  charily,  and  her  fortune, 
therefore,  rapidly  increased.  Increasing  in  wealthj 
she  increased  in  ht-r  attachment  to  it,  and  obstinate- 
ly persisted  in  refusing  to  give  one  mite  to  the  poor^ 
because,  as  she  &aid,  she  had  consecrated  her  sub- 
statice  to  God,  and  aft  human  things  :ire  inconstant, 
%\'hi!e,  however,  she  had  no  compasaton  for  the  needy, 
she  had  a  strong  affection  for  her  own  doctrines  i  and 
expended  a  certain  portion  of  her  money  in  publish- 
ing books,  for  the  edification  of  the  w^Orhl,  and  in 
supporting  some  idle  hypocrites,  who  attended  her 
as  her  disciples.  This  was  advancing  the  divine  glo- 
ry. But  it  was  also  a  plea  for  the  woman's  avarice^ 
and  a  mean  of  gratifying  her  spiritual  pride.  4lh| 
Madame  Bourignon  livcain  persecuting  times;  and  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  one  so  active  in  propaga- 
ting hereticaJ  opinions,  could  escape  the  rit^ours  of 
intolerance*     But  the  persecutions  that  she  suffered 
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Bourignon.  were  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  bigotiy  and  illibera* 
lity  of  others,  as  to  the  unamiable  temper  of  her  own 
mmd,  and  the  extravagant  and  hurtful  fanaticism  of 
her  own  conduct.  She  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
humility  that  became  her — she  was  of  a  morose  and 
gloomy  disposition— she  judged  most  uncharitably  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  all  who  did  not  adopt  her 
peculiar  tenets — she  was  hard-hearted  to  the  poory 
though  she  affected  to  love,  and  to  be  united  to  their 
Father  in  heaven — she  was  most  unforgiving  to  those 
who  had  robbed  her  of  the  merest  trifle— -and  her  en- 
thusiasm was  carried  so  hr^  and  had  such  an  effect, 
that  the  little  girls  of  an  hospital,  in  which  she  was 
governess,  were  all  engaged,  as  they  themselves  be- 
beved  and  declared,  in  a  carnal  connection  with  the 
devil.  Considering  these  circumstances,  and  consi- 
dering the  arrogance  and  nuisculine  zeal  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  enlighten  those  who  were  far 
more  enlightened  than  herself,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  she  was  involved  in  lawsuits,  and  difficulties,  and 
sufferings.  She  did  not,  however,  want  protectors 
and  patrons.  The  baron  of  Latzbourg  preserved 
her  trom  her  enemies,  at  a  critical  period.  And  luL 
De  Lort,  superior  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin,  who  be- 
came a  proselyte  to  her  system,  if  system'  it  can  be 
called,  patronised  and  cherished  her  while  he  lived ; 
and  what  pleased  her  more,  though  it  evidently  oc- 
casioned her  some  trouble,  left  her  heir  of  all  his  pro- 
perty when  he  died.  5th,  She*  was  a  perfect  enthu- 
siast— one  of  the  most  extravagant  visionaries  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  Christian  world.  From 
her  infancy  she  daily  conversed  with  God,  in  the  li- 
teral sense  of  that  expression*— ahe  offering  upprayert, 
or  putting  questions  to  him,  and  he  answering  her, 
by  speaking  inwardly  to  her  heart,  to  that  she  knew 
what  he  said  to  her  as  distinctly  as  if  a  fellow  crea- 
ture had  been  talking  to  her.  Besides  this  tweet  con^ 
vereatUm^  as  it  was  called,  with  God,  she  enjoyed 
tome  extraordinary  revelations,  which,  as  often  hap- 
pens, in  similar  cases,  are  wonderfully  useless,  and 
wonderfully  absurd.  In  one  of  her  extacies,  she  was 
permitted  to  behold  Adam  in  the  form  that  he  had 
before  the  fall,  and  to  see  the  manner,  in  which  he 
himself,  possessing  the  principles  uf  both  sexes,  was 
capable  of  procreating  other  men  !  How  surprising 
that  her  penelraiive  virginity  allowed  her  to  indulge 
in  such  a  contemplation  !  The  contemplation,  how- 
ever, was  purely  abstract.  When  she  made  any  pro- 
selytes she  felt  the  same  kind  of  throes  and  pangs  in 
producing  those  spiritual  children,  that  are  experien- 
ced in  natural  labour,  and  the  violence  of  her  pains 
was  proportionate  to  the  impression  which  her  doc- 
trine made  upon  their  minds.  These,  and  many  other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature,  that  might  be  adduced, 
shew  that  she  was  an  enthusiast  of  the  sublimest  or- 
der. 6th,  It  maybe  easily  supposed  that  her  doctrines 
are  bupremely  wild  and  extravagant.  A  sample  of 
them  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Antichhist  : 
and  for  the  rest,  the  reader's  curiosity  can  be  grati- 
fied only  by  perusing  her  own  works,  and  the  wri- 
tings other  apologists.  Her  opinions  were  adopted 
by  considerable  numbers,  both  in  tins  country,  and 
on  the  continent.  Besides  the  striking  peculiarities 
tif  her  doctrine,  there  were  several  circumstances  in 
!^.'r  condition  which  tended  to  promote  her  credit. 


Of  these,  the  tnost  remarkable  watythttppr^nMc  of 
a  comet  at  her  birth,  of  aJnother  when  the  comaicii- 
ced  author,  and  of  a  third  when,  she  died.  Smely, 
said  the  superstitious,  this  was  a  propheteit.  Her 
disciples  were  most  numerous  in  Scothnd  t  iadtfAha 
tenets  gained  so  much  ground  there,  aa  to  become  an 
object  of  great  jealousy  with  the  church.  lA.ibiir  di^ 
ferent  meetings  of  the  General  Ajtembly,  (17(X^ 
1701, 1709f  1710,)  measures  wereadopted  for  checks 


ing  the  growth  of  this  perniciottt  and  blaspl 
heresy.  l)r  Geor^  Gardin,  a  miniatfer  of  Aber- 
deen, was  deposed,  m  1701,  for  teaching  iu**,it3B^aa^ 
ble  errors.''  And  all  entranu  into  the  mini^rj  mn 
required,  as  they  are  at  this  day  required^,  to  jUnb 
and  renounce  Bourignian  doctrine.-  See  the  IfSrir 
of  Madame  JBdvrijpioii  /  Bayle^s  Dicikmary^  m. 
Bourignon;  Snake  m  the  GratSt  by  Mr Cbailqi  Lei- 
ley,  preface  ;  Bourignanim  DeiecUd^  hj  Dr  Cock- 
bum  ;  and  An  Apoioggfor  Mre  Awkima  Bomriffm/^ 
supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr  G.  Gnrdin  above  men- 
tioned,   {r) 

BOUKN,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  aoittli  of 
Lincolnshire,  situated  in  a  valky  upon  a  amaU  rtnm. 
The  remains  of  a.  priory,  aiid*of  n  ouda*  ^ritk  \ugt 
irregular  works^  said  to  have  been  formed, by.  QBvcr 
CromweU,  are  atill  to  be  seen.  There,  ia  here  n  mi- 
neral spring  of  tome  note.  There  are  alao  some  tan- 
neries; and  the  little  commerce  which  it  carriea  on  is 
by  means  of  tcskIs  of  ten  tons  burthen*  ivrluGk  cany 
goods  to  Spalding,  Boston,  &c.  Nuniber  of  iMBiei 
m  1801,  282.  Population  1474.  See Qough^aGni. 
den^i  Drilannia.    [w) 

BOURO.    See  Bono ;  and  Stavorinua'  Fug 
(oikeEast Indies^  vol  ii.  p.  SOI ;  also  T 
Fo^Mfe,  voL  ii.  p.  308. 

BOUTON,  or  Boot&n,  or  Buttoh,  one  of  the 
Celebesian  Isles,  situated  about  twelve  milea  to  the 
south-east  of  Celebes.  The  island  is  largCf  vnodji 
and  tolerably  high.  It  it  about  thirty  milea  in  lengm 
and  eight  broad,  stretches  from  north  to  aoutha  »d 
is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Bouton  from  the  smiD- 
er  Island  Panirasane,  which  lies  between  it  and  Ce- 
lebes. The  £mg  of  Bouton,  to  whom  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  are  subject,  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  who  paid  him  an  vevly 
salary  of  i^  32  :  14 : 6,  that  he  mijgrnt  assist  in  tiie  ex- 
tirpation of  all  the  clove  trees  m  this  and  the  ado- 
cent  islands.  With  this  view  a  Serjeant,  styled  ue 
Extirpator,  was  sent  out  every  year  by  the  compaaj; 
and  attended  by  guides  and  interpreters  provided  by 
the  king,  he  laid  waste  all  the  dove  trees  in  Bouton 
and  its  dependent  isles.  The  sovereign  of  BoutaOi 
however,  tired  of  the  system  of  annual  destructioa, 
refused  to  lend  his  usual  assistance,  and  in  the  year 
1775,  when  Stavorinus  visited  the  island,  the  Company 
withheld  their  salary,  in  order  to  force  a  compluaoe 
with  their  wishes. 

To  the  east  of  Bouton  is  an  immense  cluster  of 
little  islands  called  Toucan-bessis,  connected  or  sor- 
rounded  with  rocky  shoals.  The  passage  between 
Bouton  and  this  cluster  ia  very  dangerous.  "  Along 
the  shore  of  Bouton,"  says  Suvoriiius,  ^*  there  is  so 
danger  to  avoid  but  the  land  itseli^  but  in  the  oar- 
rowest  part  of  the  passage  begins  a  large  bjiy,  which 
runs  into  the  land  west  and  norths  into  which  theie 
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;er  of  being  drawn  by  the  rurrents  which 
ay,  if  the  point  opposite  to  the  Toucan-- 
broached  too  near  in  calm  weather;  and  if 
*e  falleii  into  the  bay,  there  ii  no  getting 
weit  monsoon  sets  in  again.  1  he  go* 
oda  was  once  detained  a  whole  year  in 
I  gulf,  which,  on  this  account «  receiired 
Divaal,  or  Mistake  Bay/'  The  capital 
ii  CuUasuBurf,  which  is  situated  on  the 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  surround- 
According  to  Bougainville,  the  in- 
ho  are  small,  and  of  a  dark  ohye  com- 
1  irate  ricct  maize,  yams,  and  other  rootfi, 
la  nutSj  citrons,  and  pine-apples.  They 
ponsiderable  commerce  in  pearls»  cloths, 
I  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Mahometans, 
Bid  faithful.  They  work  a  kind  of  co- 
pn  stuff,  and  obtain  their  spicenes  from 
;Banda«     See  Stavorinus'   ravage  to  the 

!|  vol,  ii.  p.  297 — 301  ;  and  Bougaiuirilie's 
well  known  offensive  weapon,  which  has 
I  war  and  hunting  from  times  of  the  moet 
iqoity.  Although  the  invention  of  the 
first  sight,  extremely-  obvious  and  simple, 
kUcation  of  a  missile  body  along  with  it, 
«li4e  of  it  more  complicated.  Hence  the 
k^f  savages  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
es,  though  they  possess  weapons  appar-^ 
■re  difBcuIt  construction. 
pb  and  substance  of  the  bow  have  been 
persified  in  different  countries ;  wood, 
Heel,  have  all  been  successively  adopted  ; 
$f  from  convenience,  is  in  most  general  es* 
In  Tartary,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  re- 
i  are  manufactured  from  the  hums  of 
le,  and  hcautifully  ornamented*  They  are 
composed  of  wood  and  horn,  two  pieces 
^th  being  applied  parallel  to  each  other, 
Hher  by  catgut,  and  then  covered  with 
\  bark  of  a  tree»  which  receives  suitable 
^and  a  coet  of  varnish.  The  Laplanders 
\  frame  their  bows  of  two  flat  pieces  of 
|ur  glued  together  ;  and  in  England,  the 
ITS  are  constructed  of  yew  or  cocoa  wood, 
iof  ash|  or  some  other  clastic  wood,  glued 
U 

1f€  of  the  bow  has  undergone  many  altera- 

Htdge  from  the  coins  and  sculptures  o(  the 

^as  straight  in  the  middle,  and  curved  at 

■he  mudern  Tartar  bow  unstrung*   nearly 

ill  incomplete  ellipse,  and  is  recurved  until 

Imost  meet.     The  Saxun  bow  was  partly 

i  that  of  our  Eiighsh  predeceisors  straight. 

|k  is  nut  improbable  that  the  fashions  of 

kotrirs  have,  at  various  periods,  resembled 

^  and  wc  6nd  in  fact  both  the  figure  of  the 

r«  and   the  louse  play  oi  the  string  being 

f.in  notches^  among  sume  relics  of  those 

icMis  which  daiin  the  higheet  antiquity. 

»  of  the  aucieut  Greeks  and  Romans  tvas 

that   of  the    Farurs  is  still   so  ;   and  a 

^inuttve  people  in  the  southern   parts  of 

c  little  more  than  two  feet  long.     The 

bow  was  itx  feet  in  length,  and  that  of 


the  South  American  savages  is  scarcely  shorter. 
Those  modern  nations,  whose  cavalry  are  armed  ¥Hth 
the  bow,  use  it  short  for  convenience;  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  force  and  range  of  tlie  arrow  are 
augmented  by  the  length  of  the  bow. 

The  quality  of  the  bow-string  is  of  much  conse- 
quence, and  wc  are  told  that  battles  have  been  lost 
or  gained  by  its  imperfections.  Probably  the  si- 
news  of  animals,  or  thong*  cut  from  their  hides, 
were  drst  employed,  as  catgut  is  now  by  the  east- 
em  nationit.  But  instead  of  forming  a  thick  and 
strong  cord  of  a  single  piece,  a  number  of  small  hla- 
ments,  buund  together  in  different  places,  constitute 
the  string.  The  long  hair  of  animals,  and  even  that 
of  women,  vras  anciently  converted  to  bow-strings, 
whence  a  temple  was  erected  at  Rome,  dedicated  to 
Venus  the  Bald.  Thus  Juliun  CapKolinua  observes, 
Prttteretmdum  nc  ilhid  qnidtm  e*/,  quod  ianta  Juk 
AquileienMet  amira  Majtimirwin p$'o  xenatujuentni^  nt 
Junes  lie  captllU  mttUcrum  /acertmt  quam  dtemimi 
neroi  ad  si^Uas  emitiendaSt  quod  aUquantio  R^mkt 
dicititr  factum^  Inde  in  honorem  nydr  tnarum  inn* 
plum  Veneri  Calvz  senatus  dicavii.  Analogous  facts 
are  related  by  Ciesar  and  Dio.  The  substance  most 
approved  of  by  the  moderns  for  bow  string*  is  hemp  ; 
for  though  catgut  be  tough  and  strung,  it  is  loo 
liable  to  be  affected  by  the  temperature  of  I  he  weather. 

The  arrow  has  invariably  been  made  of  light  reeds, 
or  splits  of  board  pointed  with  harder  wood,  bone, 
or  metal,  according  to  the  facility  with  which 
these  substances  could  be  procured  by  the  bowmen  ; 
or  barbed  in  certain  countnes,  so  as  to  inflict  a  more 
dangeruus  wound.  The  arrow  of  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish archers,  as  at  the  battle  of  Agtncourt,  was  a 
full  yard  in  length ;  that  of  some  modern  South  Ame- 
ricana, exceeds  hvc  feet.  The  whistlmg  arrow,  which 
produces  a  sound,  from  an  enlarged  hollow  head  coik 
taiiiing  holes,  is  »atd  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
making  signals :  and  we  read  of  an  entertainment 
given  to  Henry  VI 11.  in  1,515,  where  *•  the  arrows 
whistled  by  craft  of  their  head,  so  that  thr  noise  was 
strange,  and  great,  and  much  pleased  the  king  and 
queen,  and  all  the  company.^* 

Such  are  the  bow  and  arrow  in  their  simple  state* 
Their  power  afid  effect  depend  on  their  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  skill  of  the  archer  combmed. 
But  m  the  use  of  this  instrument,  the  skill  of  the 
moderns  seems  to  have  declined  on  the  Europeaa 
contineiit,  and  in  Britain.  The  range  of  an  ar- 
row's flight  is  here  under  200  yards;  but  there  was 
lately  a  Turkish  ambassBdor  in  London,  who,  in 
displaying  his  strength,  shot  to  the  distance  of  ♦SO 
y^^rds ;  and  a  recent  traveller  mentions  a  ran- 
dom shot  by  Hassan  Aga,  a  Turkish  governor 
of  Athens,  which,  on  measurement,  he  found  to  be 
584  yards.  In  accounts  of  the  ancient  English  bow- 
men, we  read  of  arrows  reaching  a  mile  at  three 
fiighti.  Much  depends  on  early  education  and  con* 
tinued  practice  ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  received 
opinion,  that  in  youth  alone  the  rudiments  of  archery 
can  be  learned. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  extensively  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  arid  this  weapon  anciently  held  a  distinguished 
place  in  warlike  operations.  But  now  the  only  avil- 
ted  Datiou  having  numerous  and  regular  troops  armed 
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r  cse  semes  off  ivuicii 

:  9md  It  'viB  not  tQtiQy  ctidi- 


rnyw  iai»  been  ienbiied  with 

XM  nvGueas  lo  occaskm  ia- 

a  o?w  nvraticra;  lor,  tnde- 

»   .  u  L^5«.  r  ¥eil  by  •  Ttbm  of  tbe  sncients* 

t^u  atettuoiiapoifiooril  ajronim  ai  ktfowo 

\  :cM«ikr  die  Gmt. '  Cum  rrmissH  ad 

<nqfM  Q^ipimtk  ametvm  yhro  a^uii- 

■  •'.  ../     ■■,  u^  i/a  gefni»ii  mor* 

tttc.i  plunmos  inicT' 

.  Uil'  !4aturattst  speciBca 

the  Gauls  prepared  a 

1^  vhicK  thty  shot  stagi. 

7*  .  a  1  oQg  the  Suuth  Ainrri* 

w^  arroM^si  irom  a  tube*  as  well  as  shoot 

iN  V.      A  credible  author  relates  an   in- 

ugbthl»a>  having  killed  a  native  in  a 

a  Macatiif.     Tltough  the  king  par- 

,  the  other  Europeans  resident  there, 

lit  they  might  themselves  a fter\%'ard» 

j  cts  of  vengeance,  itiiiAted  that    he 

4  puni^hmeiit  which  the  laws  of  tbe 

The  king  assented,  but  wllhng  to 

II  from  unnecessary  pain»  he  IjimsL-lfre- 

theeitrcutmncrwith  a  puisoncd  arrow.afid 

culprit  to  name  tbe  spot  to  which  it  should 

He  chase  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 

Htruck  Willi  an  arrow  blown  from  a 

(ubc  With  wouJJerful  precision  and  dexterity.  Though 

two  European  phyuicians  instdiiily  cxcrCit^cd  all  their 

ikilli   and  performed   an  amputation  far  above   the 

%youi«d,  the  man  died   in  tln'tr  hands,     £  Xpert  men  ts 

^r|th  pMiioiitd  arrows  by  ut her  intelligent  Europeans 

fr^vc  that  ihey  uccoiion  initntti   denth,  and  that  a 
uuiU  Aimni.M*  prtipHrKiitui  with  which  tbry  were 
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•ti.     Arrows  charged  wito 
f«'i  I   «i'HHig  tire  to  housi-s  and 

ii  I  ^  tjMtmou  of  old  )  and  have 

id    liMlm  ill  rrprcsHing  the 
$i>  '  i/n    111  iihIi  duniig  lust  century,   (c) 

t  ThMM*  ii  iinly  iine  wny  ot  altering 

,    '  '1    ^  '-I  fM  n,y,  which  is  by 
Uiii  h^il  hy  meant 
■  >vc. 
M  as 
I    tlti  tUris* 

vvt  at  once* 

ihWt  •**  t^  W  i'f  *""*  Mmi»*ittaad|  is  accuinpbUkcil 


m  a  powerful  and  dettructi^  wea. 
9i^  ike  tbe  common  bow,  wat  employed  both 
and  bnatiDgy  and  on  horseback  aa  well  as  on 
It  dndiarged  heavy  arrows,  called  bolts,  or 
H  hmng  a  square  iron  head,     Tbe  conquest 

Ireiamd,  in  il7£,  is  &aid  to  have  been  greatly  ^- 
dlicated  by  the  terror  which  the  croas^bow  of  the 
Eagliab  inspired,  the  weapon  being  prmottsly  itQ* 
kaowQ  in  that  kiivK<lom.     Rtchard  L  was  an  ntpc- 
nenced  cro&s  bowman,  and  had  killed  icveral  persona 
by  arruws  from  hi9  own   hand.     But  he  binself  at 
last  fell   at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  by  a  dart  fnmi  a 
cross  bow,  at  which  the  recorder  of  the  ev^fit  tetcU 
ftes  little  regret,  <*  neque  enim  lex   ulta  arquior  est, 
^tani  ncciS  artifices  arte  penre  sua,**     Brumptoat 
Annalet,^,  127S.     Cross-buwrnen  formed  a  nu^er^ 
ous  corps  in  the  ancient  armies.     At  the  hatUr  of 
Crcssy,  in  1346,  the  first  rank  of  the  French  army 
consisted  of  15,000  cross  bowmen.     At  preae^ 
are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  power  of  theci^ 
bow;  but  if  we  can  credit  the  older  authors,  and*  in^ 
deed,on  considering  that  the  greatest  mechanical  for 
may  be  employed  in  bending  it,  it  must  be  very  ^ 
The  arrow  flies  from  it  with  equal  prectson,  whe 
lon^  after  being  disused  in  war,   the  crossbow 
BtiUretained  in  hunting.    But  although  some  autbo 
of  more  modem  date  magnify  the  art  of  thctr  c — ,^-^ 
temporaries,  it  was  much  on  the  decline  in  the  seve*—  -^_ 
tcenth  century.     Wood,  in  the  BowmarCs  Gicfyt  'm     ^^_^' 
laies,  that  *'  in  March  1661,  4<K>  archers,  with  t^^^^^/ 
bows  and  arrows,  m;:de  a  splendid  and  glorious  shc^^^ 
in  Hyde  Park,  with   flymg  coluuru,   and  cro^-b<^\i^-, 
to  guard  them.     Several  of  the  archers  shot  tj^^^^f 
twenty  score  yards  w^ith  their  cros»-bows,  and  rr.  ,.,  — 
of  them,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators, 
mark.*'    The  crotis  bow  was  prohibited  by  sutto^ «.  ^ 
acts  of  Parliament,   from  the  year  1 509,  and  pr noS ' 
ties  imposed  for  even  being  in  posaessii  »n  of  it.     Pit^  ^ 
Henlxuer,  however,  who  travelled  through  Bntati^^ 
in  1598,  observes,  that  he  saw  in  the  armoury  of  thi^^ 
Tower  of  London,  cruss-bows,  and  bows  and  arrowa.^ 
of  which  the  English  made  great  use  in  their  exer.«**' 
cises. 

Not  only  the  men  of  former  times,  but  women  alao^ 
used  both  the  bow  and  cross  bow  for  amutemeatJ' 
In  the  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  of  this  coua-^ 
try,  arc  represented  ladies  of  rank  with  their  atteo^-^ 
dantfi  hunting,  and  carrying  a  bow  and  quiver.  Mar**^ 
garet,  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  quet^ 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  killed  a  buck  with  mn  ir-^ 
row,  on  a  hunting  party,  at  Alnwick,  on  her  progress 
thither,  in  1505;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tbcr^ 
coantess  of  Kddare  in  her  train,  were  equally  tuc^^^ 
cessful  with  the  cross-bow.  Now,  though  tbe  lon^ 
bow,  and  other  kinds,  are  still  warlike  weapons  amon^ 
t!ie  less  ctvdized  nations,  yet^  these,  as  well  as  ib^ 
cross  bow,  are  principally  used  for  amusement  t^> 
Europe.  Societies  are  formed  on  the  continent  fcf 
practising  the  latter,  and  initead  of  bolni  or  arrow «r 
bullets  are  discharged. 

Th,e  revival  of  the  long  bow,  for  warlike  purpoarv. 
has  been  recommended  by  some  zealous  admirerv  or 
iu  effects  to  antiquity  I    and  they  couccivt   vroaU 
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BuyJe.  in  the  elections  of  th^  sovereign  princci.  In  early 
times,  too>  they  were  commanders  of  the  arniy»  as 
well  as  counacflors  of  the  monarch.  Prior  to  the 
reign  of  Peter  I.,  they  were  the  prime  ministers  of 
stale,  and  viceroy*  in  the  various  provinces,  actiiig 
almost  without  controul.  Without  the  consent  of 
the  B&tfor  i'koi  dvofj  or  court  of  boyari,  no  law  could 
be  enacted,  insomuch  that  all  the  decrees  of  govern- 
ment were  introduced  with  this  preamble,  ^*  By  com- 
mand of  the  Czar,  and  with  consent  of  the  boyars/* 
Peter,  however,  abrogated  this  court*  in  room  of 
which  he  instituted  the  directing  senate*  This  ee- 
nate  consisted  at  first  of  nine  buyars,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  supreme  college  of  ..he  empire. 
With  regard  to  the  etymology  ot  the  ward  boyar, 
writers  are  not  agn^ed  ;  but  in  the  dictionaries  it  is 
generally  interpreted  a  lord,  a  person  of  quahty,  or  a 
noblemati  ;  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a  soldier.  Boif- 
atin^  in  the  Russian  language,  stgtniies  a  gentleman,  a 
person  of  distinction,  or  a  master  of  a  family  ;  and  the 
Door  usually  styles  his  master  i/Olfarin,  or  contracted, 
barin^  even  though  he  has  neither  rank  nor  estate; 
and  his  spouse  bo^arina.  The  task^service  exacted 
from  the  boors  by  their  lord,  is  called  bot/arschUcfiina» 
See  Tooke's  f7e*t'  of  the  Ru^siem  Emmre*     (u) 

BOYLE,  Robert,  was  the  seventh  aon*aud  four- 
teenth child  (the  last  but  one)  of  Richard  Boyle, 
£arl  of  Cork,  by  his  second  wife,  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fen  ton.  His  fatheri  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  address,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  exerted  himself  with  such  success  in 
the  improvement  of  his  domains,  and  in  the  defeitce 
of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  rebeUion,  that 
the  Protector  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  declared,  on 
surveying  them,  if  there  had  been  an  Earl  of  Cork 
in  every  province,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Irish  to  have  raised  a  rebellion.  Of  his  numer- 
ous family,  the  greater  part  obtained  distinction  of 
rank,  and  many  were  eminent  in  endowments  as  well 
as  condition.  Robert  Boyle,  however,  has  secured 
to  himself  the  principal  place  in  the  consideration  of 
posterity.  If  Bacon  pointed  out  the  true  way  of 
Bcicncc,  Boyle  was  the  tirst  of  our  philosophers  who 
struck  into  it,  and  pursued  it  with  very  considerable 
success,  leaving  a  track  which  was  to  conduct  his 
successors  into  the  high  way  of  discovery.  His 
name  is  always  coupled  with  panegyric,  and  that  in 
a  strain  above  what  the  occasion  will  appear  to  war- 
rant, if  we  look  no  farther  than,  in  to  the  simple  nar- 
rative  of  his  life  ;  but  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
his  works,  the  eulogium  will  hardly  seem  overstrain* 
cd  I  for  though  he  may  have  gained  the  summit  of 
fame  sooner,  and  with  less  dimculty,  sustained  as  he 
WIS  by  rank  and  fortune,  than  might  have  been  prac* 
ticable  without  such  support,  jet  he  is  indebted  to 
liis  merit  and  exertion  alone,  for  the  place  he  still 
koldit  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers.  Time,  and 
fsbscqiicDt  discoveries,  have  confirmed  his  reputation, 
■id  borite  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  skill 
■mi  industry  in  conducting  laborious  and  ingenious 
opgrimenis ;  his  Bdeltty  in  relating  them,  and  his 
ogacjty  aitd  discrimination  in  reasoning  from  thcm« 
]|£s  biogrmphcrs  have  recorded  little  that  dc^rvet 


particular  notice  of  his  childhood,  and  the  infiuii 
of  the  philotiopher  is  less  hkely  to  afford  proguosiit 
of  future    greatness,   than   that  of  the    poet.     Tf 
growth  of  reason  is  more  tardy  that>  thai  of 
natiott,  and  wrth  less  display  of  blossom. 

Robert  Boyle  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  the  co 
of  Cork,  and  province  of  ^Vnster,  in  the  year  I62lfi 
When  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  lost  Kis 
thcr, — R  loss  which  he  mentions  in  terms  of  much 
gret,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  early  part  of  his  life.    He^ 
was  reared  in  the  cottage  of  his  nurse,  who  wjs  ti 
struct ed  to  bring  him  up  in  the  same  habits  of  exi 
rise,  and  plain  diet,  as  if  he  were  her  own   child 
but  this  precaution  did  not  prevent  his  constitutioi 
being  always  delicate  and  ficble.    He  contracted  one 
unfortunate  habit  under  the  humble  roof  of  his  nurvf, 
which  he  might  have  escaped  in   his   paternal  mail* 
sion  :   Having  learned  to  stutter  by  imitation,  he  oe* 
ver  had  the  perfect  use  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  iar     ^ 
though  lie  avoided  stammt^ring,  he  could  never  speak  ,^ 
without   hesitation   and   pauses.      Of  the  mor^  ha*^^.^ 
bits  of  his  childhood,  the  moat   remarkable  waa  ^^- 
strict  regard  to  truth,  which  his  father  said  he  nere^  ^ 
knew  him  to   violate.     This  circumstance  renders  i^^- 
probable,  that  his  mind   was  impressed  deeply  at  r 
very   early  age  w^ith   rehgrous  principles;    and  th^crj 
same  may  be  inferred  with  more  certainty   from  lic:^^ 
uniformity  of  his  opinions  through  hfe,  which  i^^-^ 
not  appear  to  have  departed  at  all  from  the  ettahlift"  _     ^ 
cd  creeds,  from  the  style  of  his  religious  pro  duct  ios^^^ 
and  from  liis  zeal  in  the  support  and  propagation  ^ 

the  Christian  religion*     In  the  course  of  his  hfo, 
caused  translations   of   the  New  Testament  to 
made  and  published  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  MaL 
an  languages,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  ti^i.^^^ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Turkiih,  by  oftnc^^ 
of   the  Turkey  Company,      His  donations   to    r  J^ 
propagation  of  the  grispel  in  America  exceeded  SOdC, 
and  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  he  left  a  revenue  of  3€M 
per  annum  for  lectures,  consisting  of  eight  fiemiom 
in  the  year,  which  were  to  be  preached  in  illustnttoa 
of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  opp"^^^ 
to  infidel  principles.     His  zeal,  however,  thoi 
was  sufficiently  ardent  and  active  to  prompt 
patronage,   was  u neon tamina ted    with  bigotry  ai 
intolerance.     Bishop  Burnet  has  remarked,  thatti 
expression  of  his  sentiments  was  never  pointed  wi' 
severity  and  mdignation,  unless  against  the  »f 
of  the  persecution  of  religious  opinion. 

His  education  commenced  in  his  father's  hoi 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the   Earl's 
assisted  by  a  French  gentleman  who  lived  ti 
mily.     At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  was 
Eton   College,  together  with  his   brother  Fi 
and    placed  under  the  care   of  Mr   Harnson* 
Henry    Wootou  was  at  that  time    Provost  of 
College.     In  his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were 
terrupted  by  an    attack  of  ague,   when  rotnaoi 
such  aa  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  works  of 
ment,  were  put  into  his    hands,  and  the  pursuit 
learning  was  suspended,  till  his  Latin  was  almuct  <•* 
tirely  forgotten.     Upon  his  recovery,  he  was  bo»^ 
ed  in  the  family  of  the  rector  of  Stallbridgc,  io  V(f^' 
set,  not  far  from  his  father*s  seat  there*  and  very  n^** 
after  he  was  entraited  to  the  care  of  M,  MaroomW* 
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**7'*'  phial  which  his  servant  uflfortunatcly  let  fall  amongr 
them.  OF  the  importance  of  his  annual  communi- 
cations, no  just  estimate  can  he  formed  from  a  cur- 
•ory  notice  of  the  suhjects  :  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions are  enriched  with  many  of  them,  and  for  the 
entire  catalogue,  reference  must  be  made  to  Iiis  works. 
Though  Mr  Boyle  engaged  in  controversy,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  first  discoveries,  he  appears  rather  to 
have  shunned  than  sought  occasions  of  that  sort.  In 
the  conflict  betwixt  the  members  of  the  Roval  So- 
ciety, and  the  adherents  to  tlie  old  school  of  philo- 
sophy, he  took  no  greater  share  than  was  unavoid- 
able, from  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  ne- 
cessity  of  justifying  the  results  of  them  when  tliey 
were  given  to  the  public.  This  was  a  duty  which 
he  owed  to  himselr  and  to  science  ;  and  in  the  di^-- 
charge  of  it,  his  candour,  love  of  truth,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  motive,  were  so  apparent,  that  none  of 
the  acrimony,  of  which  the  combatants  were  suffici- 
ently liberal,  fell  upon  him  personally.  In  the  con- 
troversy that  was  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of 
Mr  Valentine  Great raks,  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
stand  forth  as  a  public  disputant  on  either  side, 
though,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with 
Mr  Henry  Stubbe,  his  thoughts  were  much  occu- 
pied about  it.  Mr  Greatraks  was  the  forerunner  of 
those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  more  recently 
persuaded  themselves  that  tliey  had  the  power  of  er- 
fecting  cures  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  by  means 
of  certain  sympathies,  whose  action  they  have  named 
animal  magnetism.  His  integrity  was  undoubted ; 
his  disinterestedness  could  not  be  questioned,  as  his 
practice  was  gratuitous  ;  and  many  facts,  said  to  be 
well-attestcdy  were  produced  in  evidence  of  his  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Mr  Doyle  was  prepared,  by  his 
habits  of  thinking,  and  his  chemical  pursuits,  not 
to  reject  any  fact,  however  new  to  his  own  experi- 
ence, which  offered  itself  to  his  notice,  with  suffici- 
ent credentials  of  its  truth,  for  no  better  reason  than 
his  own  inability  to  explain  the  natural  process  on 
which  it  depended ;  and  his  sentiments  on  tlic  pre- 
sent occasion  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  conse- 
quence, not  of  the  credulity  either  of  ignorance  or 
superstition,  but  of  the  habitual  modesty  of  the 
philosopher.  His  opinion  on  the  subject  of  alchemy 
should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Having  stea- 
dily opposed  the  theoretic  philosophy,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, that,  at  the  dawn  of  chemical  discovery,  he 
did  not  think  himself  warranted  in  pronouncing  the 
transmutation  of  metals  impossible,  because  irrecon- 
cileable  with  any  of  the  crude  theories  of  which  he 
had  shewn  the  futility.  That  he  was  far  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  transmutation, 
may  be  inferred  from  hio  having  employed  his  influ- 
ence in  procuriiig  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
IVth,  against  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mr  Boyle  continued  to  reside  at  Oxford  riurinj^ 
the  Protectorate  ;  and  though  after  the  Restoration 
he  was  distinguishr^d  by  many  flattering  attentions, 
both  from  the  king  and  his  minister?,  the  Lords 
Southampton  and  Clarendon,  he  declined  making 
any  use  of  their  patronage  with  a  view  to  power  or 
emolument  ;  and  though  he  might  confidently  have 
looked  forward  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical honours,  he  refused  to  comply  with  pr^ss- 
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ing  solicitations  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  His  reso* 
lution  on  this  subject  remained  fixed  ;  though,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  John  Meredith,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  king  Provost  of  Eton  College.  He  chose 
rather  to  decline  an  appointment  for  which  he 
thought  taking  orders  a  necessary  qualiAcation.    The 

fiiety  of  his  character  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  re« 
uciance  proceeded  from  hjs  high  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  clerical  duties,  his  devotion  to  scientific 
labours,  and  his  opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  such  a  profession,  without  pro- 
posing to  resign  himself  to  its  service. 

After  a  residence  of  14  years  at  Oxford^  Mr 
Boyle  removed  to  London,  in  the  year  166S»  and 
established  himself  in  the  house  of  his  sister.  Lady 
Ranelagh,  in  Pall  Mall,  with  whom  he  remained  tiu 
her  death,  and  survived  her  only  one  week.  Not- 
withstanding his  resolution  to  accept  no  situation  of 
high  trust,  cither  in  church  or  state,  he  was  induced, 
in  several  instances,  by  his  zeal  for  the  promotico  of 
Christian  knowledge,  to  accede  to  several  appoint- 
ments of  less  distinction.  In  16t>2,  a  grant  of  the  for- 
feited impropriations  was  obtained  in  his  name,  but 
without  his  knowledge,  wihich  he  applied  to  the  ser- 
vice of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  also  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  the  Corporation  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.  With  a  view  to  firtther- 
ing  the  same  design  in  the  East,  he  was  many  yens 
a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  IGGI*,  he  was  elected  into  the  Society  of  Royil 
Mines;  and,  in  1680,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  dechued  the  honour;  aadf 
in  a  letter  to  Mr  Hooke  of  Grcsham  College,  n- 
signed  his  particular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  oatbs 
as  the  reason  of  his  refusal. 

Mr  Boyle  did  not  possess  a  firm  constitution,  b 
his  eleventh  year,  his  studies  were  interrupted  hf 
a^ue  ;  as  early  as  his  21  st  year,  he  had  a  severe  tt 
of^  the  stone,  from  which  disease  he  suflPeivd  nroch 
in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  and  in  his  44th  year,  be 
was  shaken  by  a  paralytic  distemper,  which  WM  tt 
length  subdued  by  strict  regimen.  The  general  state 
of  his  health  was  indeed  such,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adjust  his  clothing  by  the  varying  states 
of  the  thermometer.  Notwithstanding  eveir  pre* 
caution,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  became  sensible  of  a 
rapid  decay  of  strength,  and  judged  it  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  more  economical  arrangement  of 
time,  and  to  concentrate  his  labours.  With  this 
view,  he  made  known,  by  public  advertisement,  his 
reason  for  declining  the  greater  number  of  visits 
with  which  he  was'  honoured,  and  caused  a  board  to 
be  fixed  to  his  door,  which  expressed  the  hours  on 
which  visits  were  received.  And  such  was  the  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  of  his  character,  that  this  sin- 
gularity drew  upon  him  no  imputation  of  vanity  and 
ostentation.  Mr  Boyle  liad  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  liberties  of  his  country  placed  upon  a  lasting 
basis ;  he  survived  the  ^era  of  the  Revolution  aboat 
two  years.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  very  warm- 
ly attached,  and  with  whom  he  principally  lived  for 
nearly  47  years,  died  on  the  *23d  of  December, 
and  himself  on  the  30th,  1691.  His  body  was  in- 
terred  near  that  of  his  sister,  at  the  south  side  of  ths 
chaucel  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
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Of  his  person,  which  was  tall  and  slender,  witli  a 
pale  and  sickly  countenance,  two  portraits  remain, 
one  taken  in  his  SBlh  year,  which  is  copied  in  the 
title-page  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works ;  the 
other  was  cxocuted  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of  Dr  Mead,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  is  now  placed  in  the  meeting-room 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr  Boyle,  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  appears  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank.  He  shone  as 
the  morning  star  of  physical  science ;  and  nt  t  only 
were  several  important  discoveries,  the  result  of  his 
^Fcry  accurate  expeiiments,  but  machines  of  the  great- 
cat  value,  and  of  constant  use  in  experimental  philo- 
sophy, were  either  invented  or  improved  by  him.  Of 
this  number  were  the  air-pump,  the  thermometer,  and 
the  hydrometer. 

At  a  man  of  letters,  his  attainments  'were  con- 
aiderable.  Dr  Burnet,  who  preached  his  funeral 
aermon,  declares,  that  his  knowledo;e  was  of  prodi- 
^iouA  extent ;  that  he  was  master  of  the  learned  and 
of  several  oriental  languages,  and  deeply  versed  in 
mathrmatical  science.  If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  his  publications  at  a/nore  advanced  period,  of 
aome  of  his  juvenile  productions^  written  in  a  very 
faulty  style,  his  taste  never  reached  the  true  point 
of  refinement.  If,  indeed,  as  Mr  Evelyn  pretends, 
hit  Seraphic  Love  was  composed  when  bis  imagina- 
tion was  kindled  with  the  love  of  a  mortal,  the 
daufhter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  at  he  informs 
iit»  itt  production  is  very  well  accounted  for.  His 
'*  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Subjectt,''  which 
were  written  in  his  youth,  were  published  when  he 
wat  near  forty,  and  furnished  SwiJFt  with  an  occasion 
of  satire  in  his  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,  in  the 
manner  of  Mr  Boyle.  Swift  has  been  severely  cen- 
aured  for  this  attack  by  many  of  Boyle's  admirers  ; 
but  if  the  authority  of  the  name  of  Boyle  was  great, 
it  was  the  more  necessary  that  a  false  and  puerile 
tatte  should  not  find  protection  in  his  example.  Mr 
Boyle,  whose  income  was  liberal,  was  a  generous  and 
diateminating  patron.  Dr  Robert  Sancbrson,  after, 
wards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  among  the  number  of 
hit  beneficiaries.  In  consideration  of  the  losses  which 
he  had  sustained  in  the  royal  cause,  Mr  JBoyle  settled 
upon  him  an  annual  stipend  of  50/.  A  condition  was 
annexed,  that  he  should  prepare  a  number  of  cases 
of  conscience  for  the  public,  and  ten  lectures  were  in 
oonteqiience  publisheo,  which  had  been  delivered  in 
Ltatin,  and  were  now  in  their  present  form  dedicated 
to  bis  patron.  The  piety  of  Mr  Boyle  was  fervent 
and  active,  and  its  operation  was  always  liberal  and 
benevolent.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  proof  of  the 
ttiength  of  his  religious  feelings,  that  a  short  pause 
always  preceded  his  expression  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  owy  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  thought  it 
neocMary  to  make  such  a  punctilious  indication  of 
that  veneration  of  his  Maker,  which  was  better  dis- 
pUyed  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  report  originated  in  a  mistake  which 
ia  very  well  accounted  for,  by  the  habitual  pauses 
and  impediment  in  his  speech  :  the  letter  g  was  pro* 
bably  one  of  difficult  enunciation. 

The  manners  of  this  great  man  are  described,  such 
as  his  letters  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  mild,  amiable, 


and  unassuniir.fr,  displaying  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
flict pain  himself,  and  a  disposition  to  protect  the 
defencdcss  from  rude  and  unfeeling  raillery.  Such 
was  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  that,  notwith- 
standing every  aid  of  regimen  and  strict  abstinence, 
he  was  often  very  seriously  indisposed,  subject  to 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  did  not  survive  the 
C5th  year.  He  lived,  however,  long  enough  to 
leave  to  posterity  a  lasting  monument  of  his  in- 
dustry, fidelity,  and  success,  in  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
ence; of  his  zeal  and  consistency  in  the  service  of 
religion,  and  of  a  character  adorned  with  the  best 
social  virtues. — Sec  Birch's  Ia/c  rf  Boifk^  (London 
174ii)  the  materials  of  which  were  taken  principally 
from  Mr  Boyle's  account  of  himself,  under  the 
name  of  Philocetus,  and  Burnet's  Funeral  Sermon. 

(j.  M.) 

BOYSE,  Samuel,  a  man  r.ot  more  distinguished 
by  his  poetical  genius,  than  by  his  nces  and  misfor- 
tunes, was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1708.  His  fa- 
ther, Joseph  Boyse,  was  a  dissenting  clergyman  in 
that  city,  revered  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  him  for  the  native  simplicity 
and  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  his  genuine  benevolence 
of  heart.  After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  hit 
education  at  a  private  school  in  Dublin,  youn^  Boyse 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  probably  with  a  view  of  stud^nng  for  the 
clerical  profession.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  year  in 
Glasgow,  however,  when  his  studies  were  interrupt- 
ed, and  his  views  in  life  entirely  changed,  by  an  un- 
fortunate attachment  which  he  formed  for  the  dauffh^ 
ter  of  a  tradesman  in  that  city,  whom  he  married  be- 
fore he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year.  This  con- 
nection, instead  of  reclaiming  him  to  habits  of  virtue, 
seems  only  to  have  opened  new  temptations  to  his 
natural  dissipation  and  extravagance.  He  became 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him 
to .  quit  the  university  abruptly,  and  to  return  to 
Dublin  along  with  his  wife,  and  a  sister  whom  she 
carried  along  with  her.  His  follies  had  produced  no 
change  in  the  affections  of  the  good  old  man,  who, 
with  an  indulgence  more  amiable  than  prudent,  not  on- 
ly relieved  him  from  his  present  necessities,  but  conti- 
nued to  support  him  and  hie  family,  without  appearing 
to  have  urged  him  to  one  exertion  to  procure  an  in- 
dependent livelihood.  The  son  was  as 'mean  as  the 
father  was  indulgent.  His  time,  instead  of  being 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  any  useful  profession,  wat 
lost  in  the  most  frivolous  trifling  ;  and  his  thought- 
less extravagance  at  length  reduced  his  father  to  such 
indigence,  tliat,  during  his  last  illness,  he  was  sup- 
ported entirely  by  presents  from  his  congregation  ; 
and  after  his  death,  was  buried  at  their  expencc. 
Deprived  by  his  fatlier's  death  of  his  usual  support, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  genius 
soon  procured  him  some  respectable  patrons.  Hit 
first  publication  was  a  volume  of  Poems  on  several 
occaitioMf  which  gaiued  him  considerable  reputation, 
and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Countett 
ofEglinton,  a  lady  of  extensive  accomplishments,  and 
the  avowed  patroness  of  men  of  genius.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  Viscountess  Stormont,  who  was  likewise 
a  lady  of  taste  in  the  Kiencet,  and  a  lover  of  poetry, 
he  wrote  an  cWgy,  which  he  entitled  T/ic  7  ear*  of 
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Soyte,  ifte  Muses.  With  this  mark  of  r«spect  to  his  decea- 
■"■"V— •  ted  <iidy.  Lord  Stormont  was  so  highly  pleased,  that 
he  directed  his  agent  in  Edinburgh  to  give  the  au- 
thor a  very  handsome  present.  Through  the  friend- 
ship of  this  nobleman,  and  the  Countess  of  Eglinton, 
he  wa?  introduced  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  a  lady 
whotte  acquirements  and  love  of  Htcraiure  led  her  to 
cultivate  a  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  poets 
then  living.  The  prospects  of  Boyse  nq^  began  to 
brig!. ten  ;  his  reputation  as  a  poet  was  establish- 
ed;  and  the  wium  ihtertbt  which  his  illustrions  pa- 
trons took  in  his  welfare,  might  have  raised  him  to 
high  respectability,  had  not  thtrir  kind  intentions  been 
frustrated  by  his  own  indolence  and  infatuation.  The 
Duchebsof  Gordon  procured  the  promise  of  asituation 
for  him,  which  would  ha\e  placed  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  indigence,  and  gave  him  a  letter  which  he 
tivas  next  day  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  customs  at  Edinburgh.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  happened  to  be  then  at  some  distance  from  town  ; 
and  tiie  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  delivered  her 
Grace's  recommendatory  letter  happening  to  be 
rainy,  Boyse  declined  exposing  himself  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  never  waited  on  the  commissioner  till  the 
place  was  given  away.  The  indigence  and  distress, 
which  .were  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  im* 
prudence,  compelled  him  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and 
having  communicated  to  his  noble  patrons  his  de- 
sign of  goin^  to  London,  he  received  recommenda- 
tory letters  from  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  to  Pope, 
and  to  Lord  Chancellor  King  ;  and  from  Lord  Stor- 
mont  to  his  brother  tlie  Sohcitor  General,  afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  to  other  persons  of  rank 
:ind  distinction.  Pope  happened  to  be  from  home 
;vhen  Boyse  called  upon  him  to  deliver  her  Grace's 
letter,  and  the  visit  was  never  repeated.  Though  he 
liimself  declared  that  he  waited  upon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  whom  he  was  well  received, and  with  whom 
he  oci*asionaIly  dined,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was 
ciuubtcd  by  those  who  knew  him  best ;  for  he  was  so 
ovtrawod  by  the  glare  of  rank,  that  he  could  scarcely 
hft  his  eye  in  the  company  of  the  great,  or  take  any 
part  in  their  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  his  in- 
(liscietion  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
lu  ri'comniendations  ;  and  his  miseries  soon  became 
«o  great,  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  records 
i.f  literary  history.  Even  those  miseries  could  rouse 
him  to  IM*  oilitT  cxertiuii  than  the  writing  of  mendi- 
.aiit  litters.  Respect  to  the  memory  ot  his  father 
mduced  somr  of  the  dissenting  cKrgymen  to  relieve 
him  with  octusioiial  benefactions.  Yet  never,  per- 
hups,  was  thrrc  a  more  unworthy  object  of  chanty  ; 
iur  his  indolence  and  indiscretion  were  even  exceeded 
by  his  low  selfishness  and  gross  sensuality.  With  the 
money  which  he  sometimes  extorted  by  a  supplicato- 
ry  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  an  elegant 
rnterlainment,  drink  of  the  most  costly  wines,  and 
thus  fiquaiider  nil  the  money  -.vhich  he  had  received, 
without  a  single  companion  to  participate  the  luxury, 
and  while  hib  wife  and  child  were  starving  at  home,  it 
cannot  be  wonderedtliat  his  triendt,  wearied  out  by  his 
perpetual  applications,  at  fcngth  withheld  contnbti. 
Tons  which  they  found  to  be  so  ill  bestowed.  Hie 
wretchedneis  accordingly  becan^.e  so  extreme,  that  he 
\iA  tu)  clothes  in  which  he  could  appear  abroad  5  even 


the  sheets  on  which  he  lay  were  sent  to  the  pawnbro- 
ker;  and  he  was  forced  to  confine  himself  to  bed  with  ^ 
no  other  covering  than  a  bUinket.  His  mode  of  writing 
in  this  situation  was  singular  enough :   He  sat  up  in 
bed  wrapped  in  his  blanket,  through  which  he  had 
cat  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  his  arm,  and  ph- 
cing  the  paper  on  his  knee,  scribbled,  as  well  as  he 
could,  the  verses  he  was  obliged  to  inake.    He  occa* 
sionally  supplied  the  want  of  a  shirt,  by  tying  white 
slips  of  paj^er  round  his  neck  and  wrists  ;  and  in  this 
plight  he  appeared  abroad  with  the  additioDal  incon- 
vei:ience  of  wanting  breeches.     In  this  state  of  mi. 
sery  he  cr*ntinued  for  several  weeks,  preserring  him- 
self from  absolute  starvation  by  writing  verses  for  the 
magazines,  or  procuring  occasional  benefactions  hy 
abject  petitions,  and  the  vilest  Lrts  of  deceit.     On 
one    occasion,    Dr    Johnson    collected   a    sum  of 
money  to  redeem  his  clothes  from  the  pawnbroker, 
and  in  two  days  after  they  were  pawned  again.     He 
translated  well    from  the   French,   an   employment 
in  which  he  would  have  been  frequently  engaged ; 
but  by  the  time  one  sheet  was  finished,  he  genmily 
pawned  the  original :  if  his  employer  redeemed  it, 
another  sheet  would   be,  completed,  and   the  book 
again  be  pawned  ;  and  this  perpetually.  After  spend- 
ing some  years  in  this  forlorn  and  contemptible  state, 
he  was  invited  to  Reading,  in  1745,  by  Mr  Dtvkl 
Hervey,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, to  compile  Anhisiorical  Hcvienf  of  ike  TrmmmC' 
titmt  of  Europe,  Jrom  the  commencement  ofiketmr 
with  Spain  in  17::i9«  to  the  inxnrrection  in  SccikadiM 
1745,  niih  the  proceedings  in  Parliament^  Mdike 
most  remarkable  domestic  occurrences  during  that  pe- 
riod.  To  which  was  added.  An  impartial  History  rf 
the  late  Rebeiliou,  interspersed  fcith  Characters  mn 
Memoirs^  and  illustrated  with  Notes.  For  this  wok* 
which  was  by  no  means  despicably  executed,  his  oe- 
cessity  obliged  him  to  accept  the  trifling  compeiMar 
tion  of  hah-a-guinoa  a  week.     About   this  time  be 
lost  his  wife,  who  is  dc scribed  by  Cibber  as  one  of 
the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  women  ;  yet,  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  affect  lunately  laments  her  death. 
After  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behavioar  becsne 
more  decent  than  lormerly,  and  hopes   were  enter- 
tained of  his  reformation.     The  liberality  of  wine 
of  his  friends  had  furnished  him  with  a  new  suit 
of  clothes,  and  he  appeared  to  pay  some  regard  to 
his  character.     He  was  employed  in  translating  Fe- 
nelon's  Disci)iir8c  on  the  existence  of  Deity,  wh?n  he 
fell  into  a  lingoriiijr  illness,  which   terminated  in  hi» 
deatli.     During  tiiis  illness,  he  had  the  sati^factioa 
to  observe  his  principal  poem,  entitled  The  Deittfj 
recommended  by  Fielding  and  Hervey  ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  touched  by  the  story  of  his  misfortunes,  de- 
posited two  guineas  with  a  friend,  to  be  given  to  him 
as  his  nccetsities  required.     For  this  favour,  he  ex- 
pressed his  grdtitud'j  in  a  letter  to  Hervey,  in  which 
are  strongly  murkcd  the  humility  and  contrition  of  a 
chastised  and  penitent  transgressor.     His  whole  hfc, 
indeed,  had  been  a  kind  of  conflict  between  his  de- 
praved  inclinations,   and   those   religious   principles 
which,  in  his  early  youth,  had  been  impressed  on  hit 
mind  so  deeply  as  never  to  be  eiFaced.     The  remone 
which  he  felt  towards  the  close  of  life,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  his  former  profligacy,  is  finely  deicrtr 
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i  tfitercstlng  poem,  entitled,  Tftt  R^caniatian, 
iNrrfwp^  the   return   of  these  better  feclingft  may  be 
•icribed,  tn  a  great  mcafiune,  to  a  second  roatriinonial 
conn  dion,   which   he   formed   after  returning  from 
,  Reading,  with  ai  waman  of  low  cond»iioii,   but  re- 
ipecisible  for  her   prudence  and  virtue-     Under  her 
^rart.  hu  chariictcr  and  circumslancc»  were  jtiht  be* 
jinntng  to  itnproTc,  when  he  died  in   the  5l8t  year 
^  Jiik  age,  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  buried  at  tl»e  tx- 
?  of  the  parish.     We  have  been  h^  itito  this  de- 
account  of  the  hfe  of  Boyie,  not  so  much  from 
claim  to  our  eitimation   as  a  poet,  as  from  the 
riking  lesson   which  his  history  affords, — that  no 
ers  of  getiius  will  save  the  victim  of  indolence  and 
npmdence  from   merited   indigence   and   disgrace. 
•*  The  relation,**  to  use  the  language  of  Dr  Johnson 
on  a  similar  occasion,  **  will  not  be  wholly  uithnul  its 
uic,  if  it  remind  those  who,  in  confidence  of  superior 
capacities    or    attainments,   disregard    the   common 
manms  of  life  ;  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want  of 
prudence  ;  aiid  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
coTVtinued«  will  make  knowledge   u&clesi»  art  ndicU' 
K  lous,  and  genius  contemptible." 
^^      The  poems  which  6o][^  wrote  for  magaEines  and 
H other  periodical  works,  are  extremely  numerous  ;  but 
^froro  the  haste  in  which  moat  of  them  were  produ- 
cedt    are  scarcely  worth  collecting.     His  principal 
p^oemi  are  •♦  The  Deity/*  "  The  Vision  of  Petiencc/' 
Ode  to  Mr  William  Cumiug,"   *'  An  imitation  of 
once  and  Lydia,"  **  An  Epiaile  to  Henry  Brooke, 
<  A    Recantation,"    and   "  Albion's   Tri- 
Ali  of  these,  except  Recantation,  and  Al- 
Inimi's  Triumph,  arc   to  be  found  in  Dr  Anderson's 
^Collection  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain.    Nor  wene 
^pthe  genius  or  acc^uisitioii  of  Boyse  confined  to  poetry 
Alone,     He  had  likewise  a  taste  for  painting,  music, 
and  heraldry,    with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  well 
•0i|Ciftinted*     Had  the   talents    which    he    naturally 
yoiicined,  instead  of  being  shrouded  in  indolence,  or 
pTMtituted  to  vices,  been  employed  according  to  the 
liidetei  of  reason  and  virtue,  he  might  have  risen  to 
eminence  and  respectability,  and  have  escaped  the  al- 
unparalleled  miseries  which  marked  every  period 
*  hii  literary  career,      ik) 

BRABANT,  formerly  a  duchy,  and  one  of  the 
rovitict's  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  now  forming 
three  departments  of  the  French  empire  ;  is  bound- 
'  on  the  north  by  Holland  and  Guclderland,  on  the 
""tMst  by  Guelderland  and  Liege,  on  the  south  by  Na- 
mur  and  Hainault,  and  by  Flanders  and  Zealand  on  the 
west.  It  was  originally  divided  into  four  quarters,  viz, 
Louvain,  Brtijsels,  Antwerp,  and  Bois-lc-Duc.  Its 
circumference  is  estimated  at  80  French  miles,  atul  it 
contains  28  walled  towns,  with  about  700  Tillages. 
It  IS  watered  by  several  considerable  rivers,  and  tri- 
biftary  streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Meuae, 
ike  Sciieldt,  the  Dyle,  the  Demes,  the  Nethe,  and 
the  A  a.  The  Demes,  after  nrceiving  the  waters  of 
the  Ghete,  the  Dyle,  the  Senne,  and  the  Nethe, 
takes  the  name  of  Rupel,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Sch*»ldt.     It  has  also  two  canal$»  one  near  Brus- 

tieU,  which  reaches  from  the  Scnne  to  the  village  of 
iWiflebroeck,  near  which  it  communicatca  with  the 
R«pel  i  and  the  other  joins  the  Rupel  with  the  city 
of  Lou  vain. 


Brabant  ha«  always  held  the  pre-eminence  among  Brabant, 
the  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  Il  was  anciently  ^-">r^^ 
the  teat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  60- 
Vi-reign  j  and  when  the  general  assembly  of  the  statet 
was  convoked,  the  first  place  and  voice  belonged  to  the 
deputies  of  Bmbant.  This  province  was  the  original 
residence  of  tht-  family  of  Charlcnr.agne,  and  was  hrst 
erected  into  a  duchy  by  that  monarch  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  century*.  It  continued  to  be  govern- 
ed, as  a  separate  stale,  by  prince«  of  his  family  until 
1005,  when  it  devolved  to  Lambert  H.  Count  of 
Louvala,  by  his  marriage  with  Gerberge,  the  stster 
and  heiress  of  Otto,  the  last  Duke  of  Brabant.  Af- 
ter remaining  three  centuries  in  the  house  of  Loo- 
vain,  it  descended  by  the  female  line  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  when  united  to  the  other  possessiont 
of  tbete  princes,  farmed  one  of  the  richest  domaint 
in  Europe.  Under  the  government  of  Philip  the 
Good,  Brabant  soon  rose  to  opulence  and  distinction  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  drained  of  its  wealth  by  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  successors^ 
in  their  wars  again«t  Switzerland  and  France,  it 
might  have  contmued,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  opu* 
lent  country  of  Christendom.  Its  fairs  were  crow*d» 
ed  with  merchants  from  every  nation,  and  its  manu* 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  in  great  de- 
mand over  all  Europe,  The  shout  of  the  Braban* 
ders  in  the  day  of  battle,  gave  to  their  sovereign  the 
title  of  the  rich  Duke;  and  Phihp  de  Comminea 
likened  the  prosperity  of  this  country  to  the  plenlr 
of  the  land  of  promise.  About  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  sovereignly  of  Brabant,  with  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Netherhnda,  was  transferred 
to  the  bouse  of  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy  with  the  Archduke  Max^imilian*  But 
neither  its  privileges  nor  prosperity  were  affected  hy 
the  change.  The  same  love  of  hberty  and  spirit  of 
industry  actuated  its  inhabitants ;  and  it  continued 
to  equal,  if  not  surpass  its  ancient  grandeur  under 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Antwerp  had  become  the 
great  magazine  otlhe  northern  nations.  The  Scheldt 
was  covered  with  numerous  lleets,  that  kept  their 
course  to  this  celebrated  port ;  ami,  according  to 
Guiccardini,  a  writer  of  that  age,  Antwerp,  wHcre 
all  languages  were  spoken,  seemed  to  be  the  common 
city  of  all  nations.  But  upon  the  abdication  of  Charles 
v.,  when  Brabant  came  into  the  possession  of  Phihp 
II.,  its  disasters  and  fall  commenced.  After  having 
deluged  it  with  blood,  and  despoiled  it  of  those  pri* 
vileges  which  so  many  princes  had  respected,  he  re- 
duced it  to  the  most  degraded  state,  by  civil  and  reli- 
gious despotism.  Under  his  succes^rs,  commerce 
and  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  Its  deserted  citien 
shewed  only,  in  their  wide  extent,  the  remains  of 
their  former  prosperity  ;  and  the  people,  dispirited 
by  oppression,  scarcely  retained  the  semblance  of  their 
ancient  greatness.  1  he  numerous  branches  of  the 
Scheldt  were  seized  by  Holland,  who  at>w,  triumph- 
ant in  war,  extorted  this  humiliating  eoncession 
from  the  weakness  of  Spain  ;  that  Antwerp,  whose 
competition  she  dreaded,  should  hold  no  communica- 
tion  with  the  ocean  by  the  navigation  of  that  river.. 
The  commerce  of  thit;  ci  ty,  languishing  before,  was  now 
cxtrnguishcd.  Her  exchange  was  forsaken,  her  ware- 
houics  were  empty  ;  and  the  Scheldt  wafted  no  vc^^ 
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I  MliN,  his  Mih|.vls  >lu»iiKl  Iv  uU^^cd»  from  all  duty 
.uul  wivi«-o,  mitil  due  iv|muuou  should  be  made.  By 
lliii  in^tiuMuiii.  mv  uibituiy  in audatc  could  deprive 
.1  i  in.'*  n  ol  his  hlvity  ;  his  dwelling  was  sacred,  and 
if  iu!.|u  rt*  d  ol  .1  oiams  the  officers  of  justice  could 
iiDl  luU'i  Ins  hk»i!M'  uiiKs*  two  magistrates  were  pre- 
.,  :.i.  M  iipi^ulii'tuh d.  he  !i.ul  a  right,  after  a  hraited 
tirni',  to  I  .ill  uiuMi  h.s  iuJgv*  to  dctenniue  wliethcr 
tliriv  were  :utluitMt  jironiula  for  his  detention. 
With.)ui  tliL'  t'onrviit  .uul  authority  of  the  stales, 
rwhi.rh  I'onsisti'J  of  three  orders,  the  clergy,  the  no- 
M-1,  and  the  commons,)  no  taxes  could  be  imposed. 


or  subiidiei  granted,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  CMi-  Bra] 
i&'^as  could  mit  agree,  until  they  collected  the  sense  ^^"^ 
of  their  constituents  in  the  different  cities  which  they  *^ 
reprea-.-nted.  The  dukes  of  Brabant  and  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  later  times  the  princes  of  Austria* 
froyemcd  acccording  to  this  charter.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  privileges  which  the  Brabandcn 
enjoyed,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperors,  called  the 
Gilden  Bull  of  Brabant ^  it  was  forbidden  to  all  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  within  or  without  their  dorni- 
n  ons,  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  natires  of 
Brabftiit,  unlcfs  justice  should  he  denied  by  their  owa 
sorereigc.  Their  personal  liberty  was  equalled  bf 
tbefr  icgenuity  and  industry ;  and  while  the  neigh* 
bouring  stations  knew  no  other  business  but  that  of 
war,  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  were  trained  to  the 
ciL-gence  of  trades  and  crafts.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture in  particular,  was  held  in  very  great  eateem. 
It  gave  occupation  to  vast  multitudes,  and  brought 
treat  wealth  into  the  country.  But  while  conuneree 
i:;d  the  arts  llourished  here,  at  a  very  early  periodf 
beyosd  these  of  any  other  country,  agriculture  wu 
=ct  forgoitec,  and  while  these  were  precipitated  ia 
the  full  of  its  independence,  this  last  still  retains  kf 
v>cur.  Swelling  into  hills  of  a  gentle  ascent,  and 
coTi!red  with  rich  country  seats,  woods  and  lakes,  in- 
chMed  grounds,  and  champaign  Bclds,  Brabant  pre- 
se^u  a  beauufuUy  divers: Bed  appearance,  and  in  the 
gr.-ate^t  part  of  its  extent  is  both  populous  and  fier* 
tile.  Every  species  of  agricultm'e  which  is  commoa 
t  J  the  country,  is  in  hR  high  perfection  as  in  Englaadp 
And  the  best  parts  of  England  are  even  sometioKt 
surpassed.  It  produces,  in  great  abundance,  rye,  bar- 
ley,  oats,  buck- wheat,  potatoes,  Carrots,  turnips,  and 
a  species  of  grass  called  spor/Ct  which  is  cultivated  m, 
TO  other  couutr)-  except  m  Guelders  and  Cleves,  aod 
of  which  they  make  most  excellent  hay.  Brabant  is 
$:dl  famous  tor  its  drabs,  and  other  woollen  stufifSS 
also  for  its  csmlets,  carpets,  and  lace.  See  Shaw's 
Siiichtsoflhc  HUtorj  of  ihe  Neilierlands.  Hot 
croft's  TraveU/rom  Hamburgh  to  Paris.  Foster's  ^ 
Traxris.  Peuchet,  Dilvjnnaire  UniverteL     See  also    -^ 

NsrurRLANDS.      (p) 

BRABEJUM,  a  ecnus  of  plants  of  the  class  ] 
Ivramia,  aud  ord.T  Moiioecia.     See  Botjvny, 


M5.     {w) 

BRACCIOLINI,  Foggio,  a  celebrated 
of  literature  in  t!.o  fifseeiith  century,  was  bom  in  tl 
Vw^ar  13S0,  at  Terra  Ni^ovi,  a  smalltown  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  of  Florence.    From  his  father 
Guiccio  Brace iolini,  he  iiihcrlted  no  advantages 
rank  or  fortune  ;  but  tor  tho>e  literary  attainment 
in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent,  the  cii 
cumstanccs  of  his  birth  wer<  peculiarly  favourable*. 
The  writings  of  Petrarca  and  Boccacio  were  no«r 
read  with  avidity  ;  and  the  zeal  of  these  great  wtm 
fur  the  revival  uf  literature,  had  kindled  throujghouC 
Italy  an  ardent  spirit  of  emulation.     Tae  city  of 
Florence  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  enthu- 
siasm, with  which  its  principal  inhabitants  cultivi* 
ted  and   patronised  the  liberal  arts.     It  becanie,  of 
coiirbe^  the  favourite  resort  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  time  ;    some  of  whom  were  induced*  by  coan- 
durable  salaries  and  rewards,  to  undertake  the  task  sf 
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letion.  Amort^^  other  eminent  scholars, 
advantages  ?.ttracted  to  Florence,  were 
•ilpaghino,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
^enna ;  and  M  muel  Crysoloras,  who  had 
dbyPalasoloj^us,  emperor  of  the  East,  to 
assistance  ot  sevcnil  European  states, 
growing  power  of  the  Turks  ;  but  who, 
►mmission  so  troublesome  and  unprofita- 
hanged  the  office  of  ambassador  for  the 
:up^tion  of  reading  lectures  on  the  Gre- 
5.  Poggio  studied,  under  Malpaghino, 
productions  of  ancient  Rome.  Cryso- 
3  preceptor  in  the  Grecian  language  ;— 
anguage,  which,  as  Mr  Gibbon  finely  ex- 
'  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and 
le  abstractions  of  philosophy."  The  li- 
which  Poggio  afterwards  acquired,  is  the 
)f  the  proilciency  which  he  made  under 
ited  masters. 

npleting  his  studies,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
out  the  year  1402 ;  and  was  introduced 
e  of  Boniface  IX.,  who  appointed  him 
e  apostolic  letters.  He  was  then  about 
"  age  ;  of  a  lively  fancy,  and  an  ardent 
.  The  scantiness  of  his  revenue,  how- 
red  him  from  the  dissipation  and  licenti- 
:h  prevailed  at  the  Roman  court ;  and 
ours  were  either  devoted  to  study,  or 
e  company  of  learned  men,  from  whose 
I  he  could  derive  improvement  and  de- 
was  soon  deprived  of  the  patronage  of 
'ho  died  about  two  years  after  Poggio's 
ome  ;  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
rour  of  Innocent  VII.,  who  succeeded 
the  Papal  throne.  The  most  gratifying 
influence  with  Innocent,  was-  the  oppor- 
Ivancing  the  fortune  of  his  friend  Leon- 
10,  whom  he  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
id  whose  abilities  obtained  for  him,  in  de- 
npetition,  the  dignity  of  apostolic  scribe, 
le  violent  dissensions  which  followed  the 
Docent,  Poggio  removed  from  the  scene 
)n,  to  enjoy,  at  Florence,  the  society  of 
Friends.  On  this  occasion  he  was  hon- 
particular  regard  by  Niccolo  Niccoli,  an 
)!ar,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  litera- 
nthstanding  his  retreat  from  the  pontifi- 
Poggio  still  seems  to  have  retained  his 
chancery,  and  continued  to  act  as  apos- 
',  both  to  Alexander  V„  and  to  his  suc- 
XXII.  The  death  of  Manuel  Cryso- 
p^ds  a  member  of  the  council  of  Con- 
i  forth  a  warm  funeral  panegyric  from 
shed  pupil,  who  likewise  perpetuated  his 
appropriate  Latin  epitaph, 
hn  was  deposed  by  the  council,  and  his 
'as  of  course  dispersed,  Poggio  remained 
',  with  the  view  of  embracing  any  oppor- 
night  occur,  of  promoting  his  own  in- 
it  of  his  friend  Leonardo  Aretino.  The 
s  which  all  the  adherents  of  John  ex- 
Germany,  rendered  him  extremely  dissa- 
lis  situation,  and  seem  even  to  have  re- 
gour  of  his  mind.  Literary  pursuits 
3rd  bJin  amusement,  and  for  a  time  his 


studies  were  totally  su^^pended.  From  this  uneasy  BraccJolii 
and  listless  state  of  mind,  he  sought  relief  in  an  ex-  — "V~ 
cursion  to  the  baths  of  Baden  ;  his  description  of 
which,  in  a  letter  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  exhibits  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  what  a  fashionable  watering  place 
was  in  the  fifteenth  century.  S.^on  after  his  return 
to  Con'itance,  he  witnessed  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Jerome  of  Prague,  which  he  describes  with  a  degree 
of  feeling,  highly  creditable  to  his  candour  and  hu- 
manity. So  deep  was  the  interest  which  he  felt  and 
expressed  for  this  great,  unfortunate  man,  tliat  hit 
friend  Leonardo  became  concerned  for  his  safety^ 
and  advised  him  to  speak  and  write  more  guardedly 
on  that  subject  in  future. 

Poggio  employed  the  leisure  given  him  by  the  va- 
cancy of  the  pontifical  chair,  in  an  expedition  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  literature.  He 
had  received  information  that  many  ancient  manu- 
scripts of  classic  authors  were  scattered  in  various 
monasteries,  and  other  repositories,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constance  ;  and  determined  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  ignorant  possessors,  who  allowed 
them  to  remain  buried  in  obscurity.  In  a  visit  to 
the  convent  of  St  Gallo,  he  had  the  happiness  to 
discover  a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian's  works* 
which  had  hitherto  appeared  in  a  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect state.  He  found,  at  the  same  time,  the  three 
first  books,  and  part  of  the  fourth,  of  the  Argonau- 
tic8  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Asconius  Pedeanus's 
comment  on  eight  of  Cicero's  orationf*.  "  Some 
ideas,"  says  Mr  Roscoe,  "  may  be  formed  of  the  cri- 
tical state  of  these  woHts,  from  the  account  that 
Poegio  has  left.  Buried  in  the  obscurity  .of  a  dark 
and  lonely  tower,  covered  with  filth  and  rubbish, 
their  destruction  seemed  inevitable.*'  Ofthis  happy 
discovery,  Poggio  gave  immediate  notice  to  his 
friend  Leonardo  Aretino,  who,  in  a  highly  flatter- 
ing letter,  full  of  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
ofjoy,  admonishes  him  to  proceed  with  fresh  dili- 
gence in  his  researches.  In  a  monastery  of  the  monks 
of  Clugny,  in  the  town  of  Laiigres,  he  found  a  copy 
of  Cicero's  oration  for  Cxcina,  which  he  transcri- 
bed for  the  use  of  his  Italian  friends.  In  the  course 
of  subsequent  journies  through  France  and  Germany^ 
he  discovered  several  other  orations  of  Cicero,  the 
loss  of  which  had  long  been  deplored  by  the  learned. 
These  orations  were  De  Lrgc  Agraria  contra  Rul- 
him  liber  primus — rjusdem  liher  seaindus;  Contra 
legem  Agrariam  adpopulitm;  In  L,  Pisonem.  To 
a  copy  of  these  orations,  preserved  in  the  abbey  of 
Santa  Maria,  at  Florence,  is  aflixed  a  memorandum^ 
which  records  the  fact  of  their  having  been  discover, 
ed  by  Poggio.  This  memorandum,  indeed,  makes 
mention  of  seven  orations  which  he  had  found  in  his 
researches  ;  and,  in  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the  ma- 
nuscript, besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is 
allowed  the  credit  of  discavering  the  oration  pro  C. 
Itabirio  Pisone ;  proCRahirio  perduellionisreo;  and 
pro  Roscio  Comado.  At  that  time  only  eight  of  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  were  known  to  the  classical  stu- 
dent. Tiie  first  complete  copy  of  that  author  w«>8 
brought  to  light  by  Nicholas  of  Treves,  whom'Pog-. 
gio  employed  to  continue  the  researches  in  the  Ger- 
man monasteries.  It  was  purchased  from  Nicho!i.» 
by  the  cardinal  Giordano  Orsiniy  who  refused  to  per- . 
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BraccioUnL  mlt  Pogrgrio»  or  indeed  nnj  of  the  litenti,  to  tran« 
*  scribe  it.  On  the  warm  interference  of  Lorenze  de 
Medici,  the  cardinal  was,  at  length,  induced  to  en- 
trust the  volume  to  Niccolo  Niccoli,  who,  after  copy- 
ing* it,  returned  it  to  the  cardinal,  and  thus  it  came 
into  the  jreneral  possession  of  the  learned.  In  the  ar- 
chives of  the  monastery  of  Monte  Passino,  Poggio 
found  a  copy  oi  Julius  Frontinui  de  AquaductUf  and 
eieht  books  of  a  treatise  on  the  mathematicst  by  Fir- 
micus.  From  Cologne,  he  procured  the  fifteenth 
book  of  Peiraniu*  ArbUtr^  a  small  fragment  of  which 
he  had  before  discovered  in  Britain.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Bartolomeo  de  Montepulciano,  he  discover- 
ed the  exquisite  poem  of  Lucretius,  the  poem  of  St- 
ilus Italicus,  Lactantius's  treatise,  De  Ira  Dei,  et 
Opificio  hominitf  Vegetius  De  Re  MUitari ;  Nonius 
Marcellus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Tertullian. 
To  his  sagacity  and  diligence  in  these  important  re- 
searches, we  owe  likewise  the  entire  works  of  Colu- 
mella, the  preservation  of  Calpumius's  Bucoiict  and 
the  recovery  of  the  works  of  Manilius,  Luciu  oep- 
ttmius.  Caper,  Eutychius,  and  Probus. 

Poggio  remained  for  some  time  at  Constance,  in 
expectation  of  preferment  in  the  Roman  chancery. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
new  pontiff,  Martin  V.,  though  he  travelled  m  his 
suit  to  Mantua.  Here  he  quitted  the  Ronuin  com  t, 
probably  in  disgust,  with  a  determination  to  spend 
some  time  in  England,  whither  he  had  been  invited 
by  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester.  .  The  coldness 
of  that  prelate,  however,  and  the  savage  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  then  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism, 
rendered  him  extremely  dissatisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  impatient  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
While  thas  chagrined  with  disappointment,  he  recei- 
ved an  invitation  to  become  secretary  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  an  office  which  the  unpleasantness  of  his  situ- 
ation in  England  induced  him,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  accept.  For  some  time  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  the  pontifical  court  was  agitated  and 
alarmed  bv  home  dissensions,  and  foreign  wars.  An 
interval  ot  peace  at  length  succeeded,  which  Poggio 
employed  in  the  assiduous  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
His  first  literary  production,  entitled  A  Dialogite  oh 
Avarice,  appeared  in  1429,  and  n\et  with  considerable 
approbation.  The  severe  censures,  however,  which 
it  contained  against  a  new  order  of  Franciscan  friars, 
called  Fratres  Observaniias,  who  were  as  popular 
with  the  vulgar  for  their  empty  and  wild  harangues, 
as  they  were  despised  and  liated  by  all  sensible  peo- 
ple for  their  ignorance  and  their  vices,  provoked  the 
keen  indignation  of  the  fraternity.  Poggio  was  not 
to  be  daunted  by  their  menaces,  or  silenced  by  their 
expostulations.  He  retained,  to  his  latest  breath,  his 
detestation  of  these  knavish  impostors ;  and  in  a  Dia^ 
logue  on  Hifpocrisy,  pubhshed  when  he  had  declined 
far  into  the  vale  of  years,  he  again  attacks  them  with 
the  most  sarcastic  wit,  and  with  the  shrewdest  obser- 
vations on  the  human  character.  The  freedom  with 
which  he  censures  the  vices,  not  of  individuals  merely, 
but  of  whole  classes  of  religious  hypocrites,  indicates 
a  boldness  of  spirit,  and  a  warmth  of  virtuous  feel- 
ing, in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  character. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  freedom  that  the  Italian  edi- 
tors of  hi 4  works  have  suppressed  the  Dialogue  on 


Hypocrisy,  which  Protcstaata  have  preaemd  mdIM 
drculated  with  industrious  zeal.  w^ 

Soon  after  Eugenius  IV.  succeeded  to  the  p^il 
throne,  a  contest  took  place  between  him  and  titt 
council  of  Basil ;  during  the  whole  progreaa  of  which, 
Poggio  continued  furm  to  the  interests  of  the  poiidil^ 
The  contest  terminated  in  the  deposition  of  Euga- 
niu;,  and  his  flight  to  Florence;  and  Poggb»  in  a^ 
tempting  to  accompany  him,  fell  into  the  hands  oC 
his  enemies,  who  detained  him  for  a  contidenU| 
time  in  captivity.  Finding  the  exertions  of  hia  frienA| 
insufficient  to  procure  his  release,  he,  at  length,  pq^t 
chased  his  freedom  by  a  ransom,  which  the  nanopf 
ness  of  his  circumstances  rendered  extremely  oppsasr 
sive ;  and  immediately  on  his  enlargement,  he  cqih 
tinued  his  route  to  Florence.  On  his  airival  in  tlp^ 
city,  he  found  it  agritated  by  violent  &ctknia.  Cqa? 
mo  de  Medicis,  who  was  the  idol  and  the  patron  of 
the  people,  had  been  banished  by  the  aristocracy  f  aa4 
the  literati,  according^  to  their  views  and  connectioast 
espoused  the  quarr3s  of  the  different  partieii  aa4 
waged  against  each  other  a  war  of  rancoroua  ia 


tive.  One  of  the  most  violent  of  these  literary  cam^ 
batants  was  Filelfo,  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  faoaat 
of  Medicis.  Poggio,  who  had  always  been  wanpdy 
patronised  by  Cosmo,  grappled  with  thia  fierce  wL 
versary,  and  the  contest  was  long  maintainedy  ajs^ 
with  the  refined  and  pointed  satire  which  iniaht  hfif 
been  expected  from  men  of  ingenuity  and  Icami^ 
but  by  the  forging  of  atrocious  falsehoods  and  dt 
lunanies,  equally  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  to  tbsiv 
cause.  Poggio,  tired  at  length  of  the  bustle  MJ 
contention  of  public  Ufe,  determmed  to  apend  tt|| 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement ;  and,  with  this  vib% 
purchased  a  villa  in  the  pleasant  district  of  VaUim 
m  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  government,  aa  a  nark  q| 
respect  to  so  distinguished  a  character,  who  enjoyed  a^ 
opportunities  of  amassing  much  wealth,  passed  a  pak 
lie  act,  exempting  him  and  his  family  from  the  pnft 
ment  of  all  public  taxes.  To  compensate  for  tbf 
want  of  magnificence,  Poggio  was  anxious  to  dignify 
his  humble  mansion,  by  the  taste  displayed  in  itt  de- 
corations. His  libraiy  was  particularly  valuable; 
and  lie  had  a  small  but  exquisite  collection  of  statucSp 
disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  constitute  a  priod- 
pal  ornament  of  his  garden,  and  the  appropriate  fur- 
niture of  an  apartment  which  he  intended  to  dedicate 
to  literary  conversations.  An  enthusiastic  admira* 
tion  of  ancient  sculpture  had  prompted  him  to  search 
out  its  relics  with  no  less  ardour,  than  he  displayed  in 
rescuing  from  obscurity  the  precious  remains  of  ureek 
and  Roman  literature.  He  had  diligently  surveyed 
the  ruins  ot  ancient  Rome ;  and  has  inserted  in  the 
preface  t)  his  dialogue  De  Varietaie  Fartwtet,  a 
catalogue  of  the  relics  of  Roman  architecture,  which 
Mr  Gibbon  has  thought  worthy  of  beitt^  introduttd 
into  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Lmpire.  Nor 
were  hi^  researches  confined  to  the  precincts  of  Romei 
Crypta,  Ferrata,  Tusculum,  FL-rcntinum,  Alba,  Ar- 
pinum,  Alatrinum,  and  Tiburtuni,  were  ransacked 
by  him  for  the  recovery  of  monuments  of  ancient 
sculpture  ;  and  by  means  of  friends,  his  ii;q&:incs 
were  extended  to  the  various  countrit^s  of  Greece. 
While  engaged  in  these  researchci.  he  was  request- 
ed by  a  friend  to  give  his  opinion  whether  Cxsar  or 
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' ^  '       'lit'^rcre  the  greater  man.     In  compli- 

«  request,  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  com ^^ 
panson  between  tnese  two  eminent  men,  and  gave  hia 
decision  in  favour  of  Scipio. 

He  had  not  lived  long  in  retirement,  when  he 
rmed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  Tuscan  young 
ly,  of  the  name  of  Vaggia  ;  a  ntep  which,  however 
iraper  or  commendable  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
circumKtances  in  which  he  was  then  situated,  render- 
highly  disgraceful.     His  treatise  on  the  important 
[uestion.  An  serti  irit  uxor  ductfida,  might  aatisfy  hii 
end*  of  the  propriety  of  marrying,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
'e,  ^  young  woman,  who  had  not  yet  seen  eighteen 
mnirrs.     But  we  cannot  conjecture  what  arguments 
uld  justify  him  in  paving  the  way  for  such  a  mar- 
ge^   by  dismissing   a   woman    who   had  born   him 
elvc  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of  which  chil- 
n  were  still  alive,  and  who  were  thus  deprived  of 
inheritance  which  he  had  secured  to  them  by  a 
litl  of  legitimation,  and  doomed  to  all  the  hardships 
'  penury  and  disgrace.     Yet,  if  we  may  credit  his 
own  a:»sertion3,  the  forlorn  situation,  into  which  he 
plunged  the  objects  of  his  forner  attachment,  occa- 
sioned hira  but  litde  remorse,  and  he  enjoyed»  with 
^  8  young  consort,  a  happiness  uniiloyed  by  the  dia- 
*iy  of  their  years. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Poggio  was  now  com- 
iletely  established,  and  widely  diffused.    Hia  w^orks 
ere  e^^gerly  sought  after;  and  several  eminent  scho* 
irs,  who  had  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  some 
"  liifl  letters,  requested  him  to  prepare  a  collect  ion 
ihem  for  publication.     The  request  was  too  gra- 
ying to  be  resisted*     A  volume  of  his  epistles  was 
on  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  pubhc;  a 
py  of  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  manu- 
pts  of  the  Riccardi  library  at  Florence,  This  vo^ 
me  had  scarcely  been    prepared   for  publication, 
hen  he  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  deathof  Nic- 
ilo  Niccoli,  to  whom  most  of  the  letters  it  contains 
been  addressed.     Poggio  paid  the  last  tribute  of 
titude  to  his  earliest  and  steadiest  friend,  iu  a  fune- 
orotioii*  replete  with  the  eloq^uence  and  pathos  of 

iffiectioo. 
Amidst  the  dutict  and  the  caret  of  domestic  life, 
Poggio  still  found  leisure  to  cultivate  hiafavourite  stu- 
dies.   In  1440  he  published  a  Dialogtte  on  Nobilky^ 
a  work  which  greztly  increased   his  reputation,  by 
ill  clea.r   arrangement,  its   elegant  diction,  and  the 
abundance  of  classical  allusions  and  references  with 
which  it  is  enriched:  This  dialogue  was  soon  followed 
I       b y  a  11  o t h c r ,  On  the  uniiapp ines*  of  Princei;  in  w h ich , 
!       MVi    his    biographer,    Shepherd,    **  Poggio  dwells 
1       with  so  much  energy  on  the  vicesof  exaltedrank,  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  suspected,  that  resentment  and 
tndignation  had  at  least  as  much  influence  in  its^com* 
position  I  as  the  suggestions  of  philosophy.    Hts  liter* 
L     itfy  tlihen  is  di&ceruible  in  the  sarcastic  observations 
■■jfeb  he  introduces,  on  the  indifference  with  which 
^^^^Hilers  of  Italy  regarded  his  researches  after  the 
^^^^fcorks  of  the  writers  of  antiauity  ;  ia  the  detad 
PVHK  he  gives  of  the  neglect  and  scorn  which  D^n- 
tCt  Pctntrch,   and   Boccacto   experienced   from   the 
at  men  of  their  times  ^  and,  in  the  general  obser- 
mni  which  he   makes  upon   the  cQntitmpt  with 
JV.  PAST  tl. 


which  mighty  potentate  too  frequently  regard  the  firaccioli 
labours  of  the  learned.    The  effuiiions  of  morose ness,  '"'"'V^ 
which  occur  in  thi»  dialogue,  arc  however  intersper- 
sed with  precepts  of  sound  morality,  and  the  histo- 
ric details  with  which  it  abounds^  arc  at  once  enter- 
taining and  instructive.** 

The  prudence,  or  the  merits,  of  Poggio  had  ena- 
bled him  to  retain  his  oiHce  as  secretary,  under  seven 
successive  pontiffs  $  yet  he  had  never  been  promoted 
to  any  of  the  superior  departments  in  the  Roman 
chancery.  But  when  Tommalo  de  Saratano,  hia  par- 
ticular friend,  ascended  the  pontifical  chair,  with  thi2 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  new  prospects  of  promotion  open- 
ed upon  him  i  and,  in  a  congratulatory  oration  which  he 
addressed  to  his  friend  on  his  prcfermentg  he  took  care 
to  remind  him,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  glory  of 
his  pontificate  to  become  the  patron  of  men  of  ge- 
nius, and  that  he  himself,  with  whom  he  was  con* 
nected  by  a  similarity  of  studies,  and  who  had  be*- 
come  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  court, 
had  a  pecuhar  title  to  expect  from  his  muniftcence 
the  means  of  an  honourable  retirement*  His  hopea 
were  more  than  realised  by  the  generosity  of  Nicholas, 
who  enriched  him  by  liberal  presents,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  iu  distinguishing  him  by  pecuhar  marki 
of  regard*  The  elation  of  prospenty  appeared  to- 
give  new  energy  to  the  mind  of  Poggio,  and  to  in- 
spire him  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  protecution  of  his 
studies.  These  happy  effects  of  his  change  of  for- 
tune, were  soon  displayed  in  his  Dialogtte  on  the  vu 
cmitudes  of  Fortune^  which,  for  sublime  philosophi- 
cal maxims,  illustrated  by  a  detail  of  striking  histo- 
rical events,  is  by  far  the  mostinterestmg  of  bis  com- 
positions, and  may  well  challenge  a  comparison  with' 
any  production  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Thit 
dialogue  was  introduced  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to 
his  new  patron ;  and,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  hia  conhdence 
in  that  cnhghtened  and  liberal  pontiff,  he  soon  after 
published  his  Dialogue  on  Hi/pficris^t  already  men* 
tioned;  the  boldness  of  which,  in  lashing  the  vice ^ 
and  follies  of  the  clergy,  had  it  appeared  in  the  time 
of  EugeniuB,  would  probably  have  cost  him  his 
life.  His  talent  for  satire  was  again  exerted,  at  tht? 
request  of  Nicholas,  in  an  invective  against  Ama» 
dxus  of  Savoy,  who,  under  the  title  of  Felix,  persist* 
ed  in  arrogating  the  honoura  of  the  pontificate,  Ni- 
cholas fioon  assigned  him  the  more  honourable  task  of 
translating  into  Latin  the  work*  of  Dioduni^  Stcu* 
lus,  and  the  Cyropcttita  of  Xenophon.  The  plnguc, 
which  raged  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  jubilee  v,t  1450,  ditipersed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pontihcul  court,  and,  during  this  period 
of  danger,  Poggio  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  place* 
It  was  on  this  occaiiion  he  publiiihtd  his  Facet ite^  a 
work  which,  though  the  general  dulness  and  indeh- 
cacy  of  its  jokes  be  rehcved  by  some  lirely  fillies  and 
entertaining  anecdotes,  is  as  unworthy  of  the  talents 
of  Poggio,  as  It  ib  discreditable  to  the  taste  and  the 
principles  of  the  officers  of  the  Roman  chancery^ 
whose  **  pointed  JL-sts and  humon>us&torieb**arc  regist 
tercd  in  the  Faceikr,  \n  1451,  he  published  hit 
Histofia  Jisccptativa  ConvivaliSf  with  a  dedication  ta 
Cardinal  Pro^pero  Colonna.  In  this  work  he  insti- 
tutes a  compartfl<>a  between  the  professions  of  med> 
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BriecioIiaL  cine  and  clvU  hw^  both  of  vfhich  be  holds  up  to  ri- 
dicule. 

In  ihe  April  of  1453^  the  death  of  Carlo  Aretino 
produced  a  vacancy  in  the  chaiicellor&hipof  theTtu- 
can    rcptibtic*  to  which  Poggio  was  elected  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  his  fellow  citizens**    He  accord- 
ing^Iy  quitted  the  Roman  chancery,  in    which,   for 
B^y-one  years,  he  had  held  situations  of  confidence 
and  dignity,  and  removed  his  family  to  the  Tuscan 
capital,  where  he  applied  himself,  vrith  uncommon  as* 
srdoity,  to  the  duties  of  his  new  office.     As  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
elected,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  one  of  the 
Priori  degfi  arti,  or  presidents  of  the  trading  compa- 
nies ;  associations  similar  to  those  into  which  the  citi- 
zens of  London  are  at  present  subdirided*     Neither 
his  advanced  age,  nor  the  di^^nity  of  his  exalted  sia» 
tion,  could  raise  the  mind  of  Poggio  abore  that  ten- 
dency to  low  and  indecent  abuse,  which  had  already 
thrown  so  deep  a  shade  over  the  splendour  oi  hit  ta- 
lents and  his  learning.     At  the  time  of  his  removal 
from  Rome,  he  was  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with 
Lorenzo  Valla,  a  scholar  of  distinguished  eminence. 
A  young  Catalonian  nobleman,  who  had  been  Val- 
la's pupiii  happened  to  possess  a  copy  of  Poggio'a 
epistles.     Havmg  got  this  book,  by  some  means,  in- 
to his  handsi  he  found  on  its  margin  several  antmad- 
versioDS  on  alleged  barbarisms  hi  his  style.     Taking 
It  for  granted  that  Valla  must  have  been  the  author 
of  these  animadversions,  he  immediately  rc«ented  the 
foncied  insult  in  a  fierce  invective.     Thjs  attack  Val* 
la  endeavoured  to  repel  by  an  equally  violent  philip- 
piC|  which  he  addres.«ed  to  Nicholas  V.  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Antidotui  im    Pog^ttm,     Poggio  replied,  asd 
the  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time,    on  both 
ndcs,  with  aU  the  coarse  weapons  of  falsehood  and  vuU 
garity.     This  disgraceful  quarrel,  however,  did  not 
m   completely  occupy  the  mind  of  Poggio,  as  to 
pieveot  him  frooi  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of 
fait  time  to  atmlks  of  a  more  agreeable  and  u^ful  oa- 
tilse.    Soon  after  hii  final  ertaMJabmeat  m  Floeence, 
UfMUbtAm  dhlogtae,  Ik  muenm kmrnamo! amJi' 
tkmUi  winch  was  iimedsitcty  fbiloved  by  his  ver- 
MO  of  Lvdn'a  A$^  lat  ^skjpct  in  publxshmg  which, 
«raa  ID  cflabliili  a  poaoC  of  liieranr  ItiitiirT  till  then 
vakaamm,  tbat  Apdeiaa  vat  tadebced  to  Locian  for 
tlie  idea  ci  fait  Ammm  Amraa^      Hit  last  literary 
vorfc  vat  fait  Hbtofy  qfFlortnee^  divided  into  eight 
facMikiyaad  compiefatndfaig  the  trantactiont  of  the 
Floreotioetv   froiii  tfae  year  J530p  to  the   peace  of 
Naples  to  HigL     His  too  Jacopci  tfaodated  this  his- 
tory into  Italian,  and  tfae  tfaatlatioo  almost  superse- 
ded the  odginal»  till  it  vat  lepobltsfaed  in  a  splendid 
form  by  Recanati,  and  afterwdt  found  a  place  in 
the  magnificent  historical  coBectiont  of  Gra? vius  and 
Muratori.     He  had  not  gii^en  tfae  last  polish  to  this 
valuable  work,  when  death  terminated  his  labours  on 
die  30th   of  October  H59,     The  Florentines  testi* 
iied  their  respect  for  his  memory,  by  having  his  por* 
trait  hung  up  tn  their  public  hall,  and  by  erecting 
his  sutue  on  the  6t»ot  of  tfae  dlutch  of  Santa  Maria 
del  FioiTp, 

The  character  of  Poggio,  though  cloufied  with 
considerable  stains,  it  upon  the  whole  respectable  and 
amiable.  His  violent  quarrels  with  some  of  hit  literary 
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contemporaries,  evince  a  heart  tuicepiifale  of 
resentment,  yet  it  was  ei^ualiy  suicepcifale  of  tfae  more  ^ 
generous  feelings  of  w^rm  and  enthusiastic  attach*    "* 
ment ;  nor  did  any  spint  of  jealotisy  ever 
htm    from    proclaiming   the    merits   of   hit 
friends.     The  politeness  of  his  manner,  the  extent 
his  information,   the  strength  of  his  judgment, 
the  playfulne&s  of  his  fancy,  rendered  hit  coo- 
tion    extremely    engaging;   and    his   cocnpaoy 
courted  by  the  most  distinguished  of  hit  cxhloi 
For  the  laxity  of  hit  morals,  and  the  hcentio 
of  his  conduct,  it  is  but  a  poor  apology,  that^  in 
general  depravity  of  the  age,  his  vices  attracted  ~ 
notice,  and  gave  httle  ofience.     His  hterary 
pbshments  entitle  him  to   distinguished  praise, 
the  Greek  language  he  acquired  considerable  pi 
ciency,  and  with  all  the  Roman  classics  he 
mately  conversant.     His  Latin  composition,  tfaoi 
not  entirely   free   from  barbarisms,  is   flowing 
graceful ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  works  uf 
preceding  age,  its  purity  ts  truly  astonishing. 
Shepherd^s  LJfe  of  Poggio,    (^} 

BRACELEl*,     {Brachiafe,    Bmc^Mum^ 
Bftueldf  Fr.),  an  ornament  worn  round  the 
This  ornament  was  worn  at  first  as  the  badge  of  roy; 
ty.  It  wasafierwards  used  by  persons  of  infenor  p< 
tjU  it  at  last  became  a  decoration  fur  all  ranks.     ( j 
BRACHMANS,  Bramik*,  or  Brahmiks,     ' 
B^^CftMuu  by  the  Greeks*  constitute  the  (irst 
Hmdoo  casts.   The  Hindoos  have,  from  all  abi 
been  divided  into  four  great  tribeSf  or  casts,  w 
not  intermarry,  eat,  drink,  or  associate  with  each 
except  when  they  wordiip  at  the  great  temple 
gemaut,  in  Orissa,  where  they  reckon  it  a  crime 
make  any  distinction.     The  lowest  of  these  cattt 
that  of  the  Soodra,  who,  in  allusion   to  theif 
ded  situation  and  menial  occu  pat  tuns,  are  said 
been  produced  from  the  feet  of   Bnmha,  « 
cieated  the  world.     The  next  cast  in  the 
scale,  is  that  of  the  Byse,  consisting  of  m* 
faafiakeit,  and  shopkeepers.    They  are  called 
from  their  occupation,  and  being  those  with 
Europeans  arc  chiefly  conversant.    This  tatter 
lation  was,  by  the  early  wnters  on  Indian 
sometifDes  midprstood  as  appUmg  to  all  who 
ted  the  Hindoo  religion.     The   Byse  were 
have  been  produced  from  the  belly  of  Brimha,  iail» 
lusion  to  the  nourishment  and  provision  which  oofll* 
merce  diffuses  through  the  state.     The  next  it  Of* 
der  of  precedence,  is  the  Ketri  tribe,  or  mihtary  Oft. 
This  may  also  be  called  the  royal  cast,  for  all  tbdr 
kings  and  rulers  should  belong  to  it.     It  wai  p<^ 
duced  from  the  heart  of  Brimha,  as  iudicattve  of  the 
prudence  and  courage  which  should  distinguish  itarcs* 
men  and  soldiers.    The  highest  of  all  the  casts  ii  tbat 
of  the  Bramint,  who  were  said  to  have  been  prodn* 
ced  ln*tn  the  head  of  Brimha,  to  vindicate  their  sopc* 
rioritr  over  ail  the  other  tribes. 

Like  the  Lcvites  amongst  the  Jews,  the  Bnotoi 
alone  can  officiate  in  the  pnetthood  ;  and  the  jo4g^ 
ments  denounced  by  the  Moiaical  law,  against  in- 
truders into  the  sacmi  office,  are  not  more  tcrnhk 
than  those  which  the  Bramins  fulminate  against  10} 
one  who  may  seem  to  invade  the  privileges  of  the 
order.     They  alone  have  permutioii  to  i?ad  the  Vi 
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!>*•  d»t«  or  wcfcd  IrOoSui  containing  the  fnysterice  of 
^^   their   philosophy  and   religion.     The   Ketri,  alone, 
hafv  the  distinguished  honour  of  hearing  (for  they 
r^are  not   read)  these  supposed  oraclci  of  wisdom: 
if  a  Soodra  were  coovicted  of  oo  much  as  hear- 
ing a  passage  from  the  Vedas  or  the   8 h asters,  he 
^ottld  have  boiling  lead  poured  into  his  ears  as  a  pu- 
fthment  for  his  presumption.     It  is  curious  thus  to 
liark  the  congenial  policy  of  priestcraft  in  every  age, 
r»d  to  observe   the  analogy   between    oriental  wad 
Irestem  superstition*     No  object  in  nature  is  ao  ta- 
edy  in  the  estimation  of  a  pious  Hindoo,  as  the  per* 
on  of  a  Bramin :  it  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  im- 
to  fail  in  the  prescribed  rules  of  respect  a^id 
encc  I  and  to  cause  his  death,  is  an  inexpiable 
ne«     This  inviolabihty  of  the  Bramins  has  given 
Lio  gross  abuses,  and  has  latterly  called  for  the 
ence  of  the  British  legislature.     When  a  Bra* 
Ftttppoaes  himself  aggrieved,  he  has  been  known 
i  take  m  mother  or  his  child,  and»  going  into  the 
Bcc  of  the  person  who  has  injured  him*  to  stab 
to  the  heart,  unless  he  received  immediate  re- 
aratJon.     The  person  who  has  driven  htm  to  this 
ctrrmity,  is  henceforth  considered  as  profane,  and 
ed  by  the  superstitious  multitude  with  horror  and 
testation.     Sometimes  the  Bramin  choosi-^  to  sit  in 
burna,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  he  takes  his  station 
tfbre  the  houae  of  his  enemy,  and  threatens  to  take 
ray  hit  own   life  if  he  oners  to  come  out  of  his 
Duse  before  he  has  given  htm  the  satisfaction  which 
dem.Tnds  :  and  ;is  the  Bramin  never  takes  such  a 
without  a  determination  to  persist  in  his  resolu- 
Qf  vnd  carry  his  threats  into  effect,  the  unfortu* 
*  pnioner  is  either  obliged  to  submit   to   perhaps 
\  lawlesa  exaction,  or  to  incur  the  insupportable  odi- 
having  occasioned  a  Bramin's  death.     The 
government  has  had  the  courage  to  check 
bsurd  practice  ;  and  wherever  a  Bramin  ia  dis- 
ed  sitting  in  Dhuma,  he  is  seized,  notwitstand- 
the  inviolability  of  his  person,  and  thrown  into 

All  the  learning  in  India  is  in  the  hnnds  of  the 

amins ;  and  they  were  so  celebrated  for  their  li- 

'  and  philosophical  attainments  in  ancient  times, 

any  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Grecian  sages 

[led  into  India  to   perfect  themselves  in  know* 

However  this  may  be,  India  do^fs  not  ap- 

'  to  be  the  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  modem 

and  few  would  visit   it,  unless  they  had  the 

eci  of  bringing  home  something  else  than  ivis. 

It  perhaps  would  be  going  too  far,  to  affirm, 

tlut  we  nught  as  well  lor;k   for  the  learning  and  re- 

~  Dements  of  ancient  Egypt  among  the  modern  Copts 

Mamelukes,    as  expect  the   knowledge  of  the 

bcient  Gymnosophists  among  the  modem  Bramins : 

certainly  we  do  not  meet  with  any  of  their  liter- 

or  scientific  productions,  which  can  in  any  de* 

ee  command  our  respect :   nay,  even   their  most 

[»t  and  venerable  records,  to  which  some  have 

disposed  to  ascribe  an  almost  unfathomable  an- 

tuity,  VLtt  of  very  little  worth  in  a  literary  point 

view,  consisting  of  a  tissue  of  incomprehensible 

iries,  and  extravagant  fables,  which  no  human 

^     ty  can  unraFtL 

Of  tiieir  science,  we  have  few  or  no  vemaini,  ex- 


cept  their  astronomical   tables  and  trigonometrical  flrachmani. 
methods,  which  have  made  so  great  a  noise  in  Europe.  *— "V— "^ 
Respecting  their  tables,  we  have  already  ventured  to 
give  our  opinion,  (see  Asthonomy,  p,  585),  and  have 
claimed  for  them  a  high  antiquity,  upon  grounds  which 
we  think  will  not  easily  be  overturned.    The  Bramins 
cannot  be  allowed  the  credit  of  th^observatory  at  Be- 
nares, as,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  it  was  erect- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Mahometan  emperor  Ackber. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  arithmeti- 
cal  characters  now  empluyed  in  Europe,  are  of  In* 
dian,  and  not  of  Arabian  origin,    as  was  long  suppo- 
sed.     The  only  learning  whicli  seems  to  be  held  in 
any  degree  of  estimation  amongst  the  Bramins,  in 
modern    times,  is  metaphysical  subtlety  and  argu- 
mentation.    This,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the 
species  of  erudition  in  which  they  have  always  de- 
lighted, as  corresponding  best  with  the  indolence  of 
iKeir  habits,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  genius*     Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  regular  systems  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics, with  all  the  niceties,  distinctions,  and  classi* 
fications,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  Grecian 
dialecticians  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Aristotle* 
the  father  of  logic,  did  not  derive  both  his  materials 
and  arrangement  from  India-     A  Mahometan  histo- 
rian, as  quoted  by  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  records  a  cu- 
rious anecdote  corroborative  of  this  conjecture.    He 
mentions,  that  CalHsthenes  procured  a  regular  treatise 
on  logic,  in  the  Panjab,   and  transmitted  it  to  Ari- 
stotle ;  and   perhaps  curiosity  may  yet  be  gratified 
by  discovering,  that  the  Grecian  philosopher  did  not 
invent,  but  translate  and  compile  a  system  of  dialec- 
tics.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
notion  which  has  been  advancetl  by  metaphysicianst 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  but  may  be  found  assert- 
ed and  illustrated  in  some  of  the  Braminical  writings* 
We  meet  mHth  materialists,  atomists,  pantheists,  and 
intellect ualtsts,  if  we  may  so  denominate  the  followers 
of  the   subtle  and  ingenious  system  of    Berkeley* 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Pythagoras  bor- 
rowed most  of  his  mystical  philosophy,  his  notions 
respecting  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  the 
unlawfulness  of  eating  animal  food,  from  the  ancient 
Bramins  j  for  we  find  all  thc^e  things   particularly 
explained  and  enforced  by  the  modem  Bramins.  They 
St  til  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  anim«d  food,  except 
that   in  some  provinces  they  eat  a  little  fish,  but  so 
disguised  with  rice  and  condiments,  as  scarcely  to  be 
discerned*     The  most  sacred  of  all  their  animals  i» 
the  cow,  and  to  touch  its  Hesh  in  the  way  of  food, 
is  regarded  as  the  highest  pollution,  and  involves  a 
forfeiture  of  cast,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  involuntarily  guilty  of  this  offence.    Hence  the 
tyrant  Tippoo  forcibly  converted   a  great  many  of 
his  Hindoo  subjects  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  cow  broth:  by  this  means  they 
were  for  ever  rendered  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  were  glad  to  seek  an  asylum  from 
reproach,  by  embracing  Mahometanism- 

This  veneration  for  the  cow,  points  out  an  evident 
connection  between  India  and  Egypt,  in  which  lat- 
ter country,  it  is  well  known  that  the  cow  was  the 
principal  object  of  rehgious  adoration  ;  nay,  in  the 
account  which  Bartolomco  gives  of  a  certain  Indian 
festival  which  he  witnesaed,  we  recognize  all  the 
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Brachmsns.  rites  of  Apis.  We  are  at  a  loss,  howevery  to  know 
what  conclusion  we  are  to  draw  from  this  fact ;  and 
it  must  still  be  matter  of  conjecture,  whether  India 
has  borrowed  from  Egypt,  or  Egypt  from  India  ; 
or  whether  both  have  not  drawn  from  one  common 
source. 

The  B  ram  ins  formerly  made  a  gresLt  mystery  of 
their  tenets  ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  they  shun- 
ned so  much  as  communicating  their  dogmas  in  phi- 
losophy and  religion  to  strangers.  The  celebrated 
Ackber,  the  wisest  of  all  the  princes  who  ruled  the 
Mahometan  emph^  in  India,  was  extremely  anxious 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Draniins : 
for  this  purpose,  he  made  use  of  every  argument 
which  policy  could  suggest,  to  draw  from  them  their 
hidden  stores  of  knowledge :  finding,  however,  all 
his  efforts  unavailing,  he  at  last  adopted  tlie  expedi- 
ent of  imposing  on  a  celebrated  Bramin,  at  Benares, 
a  youth  of  the  name  of  Fcizi :  this  he  accompH»h- 
ed  by  persuading  the  Bramin  that  Feizi  belonged  to 
the  cast  of  Bramins.  The  youth  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived, and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Shan- 
scrit  literature  ;  when  the  time,  however,  approach- 
ed, that  he  should  depart,  and  communicate  to  Ack  • 
ber  the  secrets  which  he  had  gained,  he  felt  himself 
detained  by  a  violent  attachment  to  the  Bramin's 
daughter :  the  ancient  sage  threw  no  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  their  mutual  passion ;  he  even  offered 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Feizi.  The  youngr  man 
thinking  it  ungenerous  any  longer  to  deceive  his  be- 
nefactor and  instructor,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
confessed  the  imposture  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him.  The  Bramin,  witliout  uttering  a  word 
ot  reproach,  drew  a  dagger,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
plunging  it  into  his  own  breast,  when  Feizi  prevent- 
ed him,  protesting  that  he  would  do  whatever  he  re- 
quired of  him  ^  upon  this,  the  Bramin  imposed  a  so- 
lemn oath,  that  he  should  never  translate  the  Vedas, 
nor  divulge  the  information  which  he  had  clandes- 
tinely obtained* 

This  jealousy  with  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  as  far  as  it  is  contained  in  their  sacred  books, 
is  now  completely  at  an  end  ;  and  they  may  be  ex- 
plored by  any  one  who  has  sufficient  curiosity  to  im- 
pel him  to  the  task,  and  sufficient  learning  to  execute 
It  successfully.  But  the  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  the  business  is,  that,  with  all  these  facilities 
of  information,  the  subject  is  still  as  mysterious  as 
ever,  and  though  curiosity  has  been  highly  gratified, 
v/e  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  facts  that  can  lead  to 
a  certain  or  useful  result. 

It  is  pretty  generally  asserted,  that  no  alteration 
has  taken  place  in  the  Braminical  system  for  many 
thousands  of  years ;  we,  indeed,  recognize  many  of 
the  features  described  by  Strabo  and  Arrian ;  but 
we  find  others  as  completely  altered.  It  is  no  long- 
er true,  that  the  ofHces  of  the  Bramins  are  confined 
to  devotion,  sacrificing,  and  philosophy.  They  en- 
gage in  all  the  offices  of  civil  life,  and,  in  many  cases, 
nothing  appears  so  foreign  to  their  habits  as  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  The  Paishwa  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas  is  a  Bramin ;  his  troops  are  composed  principally 
of  Bramins ;  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  through- 
out his  extensive  territories,  scarcely  any  thing  is 
2 


safe  from  violence  and  rapacity,  but  a  oowiddaM 
Bramin.  v^ 

It  is  also  universally  admitted,  that  the  modern 
Bramins  arc  grossly  ignorant  and  immoral.  Nothing 
is  more  common  in  India,  than  to  meet  with  a  feDow 
infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  intelligence  to  the  rndp 
est  English  clown,  yet  assuming  aH  the  grimaces  of 
sanctity  and  wisdom,  and  exactinor,  as  his  due,  a  re* 
spect  bordering  on  acoration.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
natural  effect  of  the  Braminical  system ;  when  a  mis 
is  sure  of  honour  and  respect,  independent  of  merit 
or  exertion,  as  every  Bnimin  is  by  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  stinnulate  the 
mind  to  useful  efforts :  and  it  would  be  in  rm  to 
expect  moral  purity,  where  ignorance  ia  methodised 
into  a  system,  and  where  this  order  of  mea  it  ratsed, 
if  not  by  law,  at  least  by  the  aupersthioB  of  their 
countrymen,  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  and  the 
fear  of  penal  inflictions.  Accordingly,  Mr  Hol- 
well,  who  stickles  as  keenly  for  the  pretenaioos  of 
the  Bramins,  as  if  he  had  been  a  convert  to  their 
faith,  allows  an  observation  to  escape  him  near  the 
close  of  his  work,  which  completely  overaets  kii 
preceding  theory;  for  he  admits,  that  there  wts 
scarcely  a  murder  or  a  robbery  committed  in  the 
country,  but  a  Bramin  was  found  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  He  is  careful,  however,  to  observe,  that 
he  speaks  only  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  lace 
of  Bramins,  and  that  the  higher  and  more  leanned 
orders  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  charge.  It 
would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  include  a  whole  order  of 
men  in  the  sweeping  charge  of  ignorance  and  proii- 
gacy,  but  we  have  an  unfortunate  fact  to  state, 
which  would  lead  us  strongly  to  suspect  the  pniity 
and  honesty  of  any  order  of  Bramina.  A  leaned 
pundit  at  Benares,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Cqh 
tain  Wilford  to  translate  one  of  the  ruranas,  iaoipo- 
sed  on  his  employer,  by  the  interpolation  of  the  ne- 
morable  story  of  Satyavrata  and  bis  three  sous,  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  story  of  Noah.  After 
Captain  Wilford  had  completely  detected  the  trick, 
he  sent  for  the  pundit  to  upbraid  him,  who  swore 
by  all  that  was  sacred,  that  it  was  no  imposition;  aod 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  brought  ten  of  the  most 
celebrated  pundits  at  Benares,  who  were  ready  to 
swear  to  the  falsehood. 

The  Bramins,  indeed,  seem  to  have  degenerated  in 
every  respect  from  their  ancebtors.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  quotes  a  passage  from  Megasthenes,  s 
historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Seleucud  Nicitor, 
in  which  he  affirms,  that  the  physical  sciences  among 
the  Greeks  were  taught  by  the  Brannins  among  the 
Indians.  Indeed  the  physical  sciences  among»t  the 
Greeks  and  Indians  seem  to  be  much  on  a  par,  opn- 
sisting  entirely  of  absurd  cosmogonies,  and  theories 
altogether  unsupported  by  experiment.  Eusebius,  in 
his  Preparatio  Evangelical  1.  6.  c.  10.,  states  a  ha 
very  inconsistent  with  the  present  practice  of  the 
Bramins ;  he  expressly  affirms,  that  they  worshipped 
no  images :   )c^Xteti(^  x»XXtct  t«v  Afy»,iav«»  B^c;^^mp«' 

viff  VTf  ^Mcm  ri/Syo-i.  At  present  there  are  not  grosser 
idolaters  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  nor  are  the  visible 
objects  of  adoration  any  where  so  absurd,  and  oh* 
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.  Kcae.  It  if  true,  indeed  ^  that  io  the  Vedaa  and 
Sha&teT^»  the  unity  of  God  is  oflcn  expressly 
fttierted«  and  illustrated  in  very  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful language :  at  the  same  time  such  a  complicated 
machinery  of  inferior  agents  is  employed,  and  the 
ivhole  is  60  inroWed  in  dllegory,  that  polytheism 
may  be  said  to  be  taught  in  the  Vedai  tbcmselves. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  purest  tystems  of  ancient 
mythology :  whilst  they  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  su- 
preme God  as  the  source  of  power>  and  the  author 
of  all  existence^  they  uniformly  admit  the  existence 
of  subordinate  deities,  dependent  on  the  supreme, 
and  employed  by  him  in  the  government  of  the  uoi- 
-verse.  This  opinion  necessarily  leads  to  polytheism ; 
•ptaple  will  always  be  most  ready  to  worship  those 

^jeittw  with  whum  they  consider  themselves  as  most 
4rlcMely  connected ;  and  the  tuppoaed  agents  will  be 
adored,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  divinity.  In  this 
way  the  worship  of  saiiils  in  the  Romisli  church  aU 
fDo»t  entirely  superseded  the  worship  of  the   Most 

-High  :  and*  in  the  Indian  mythology,  Brimlia,  tlie 
»cli"  '  '  *  %  has  not  a  temple  erected  to  his  service, 
\v  i^ands  of  splendid  pagodas  are  raised  m 

hon  j:-r  ur  inferior  gods. 

it  has  somt'timt's  been  said,  that  religion  ia  merely 
a  T  '  '  Tevice,  invented  by  statesmen,  for  the  pur- 
j)<  forcing  obedience  to  the  laws.     Without 

at  'j  controvert  an  opinion  which  has  been  so 

c;i  d,  M?e  merely  observe,  that  the  Bramioical 

r^bgiuu,  iias  evidei^tly  not  had  its  foundation  in  the 
jiolicy  of  princes:  it  is  in  all  its  parts  a  complete 
vyatem  of  priestcraft :  it  claims  for  its  ministers  a 
dignity  and  respect  far  superior  to  that  of  kings; 
and  the  highest  monarchs  have  been  content  to  bow 
.bdbre  them,  and  to  acknowledge  their  pretensions. 
This  circumstance  sufficiently  indicates  the  high  an- 
ttquity  of  the  order.  It  was  only  in  the  earliest 
•times  that  tlie  priestly  office  had  such  influence  in 
•  •odetyt  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  government  and 
mA&oers  of  a  state.  In  the  remotest  antiquity,  we 
are  informed,  the  same  person  was  priest  and  king. 
The  Braminical  system  is  evidently  an  improvement 
on  this  plan;  for  by  it,  the  framers  have  contrived 
Co  reserve  to  themselves  the  highest  place  in  respect 
and  dignity,  whilst  they  have  devolved  the  cares  and 
business  of  government,  on  an  inferior  order,  which 
muit  act  in  all  respects  according  to  their  directions. 
The  great  extent  of  Hindostan,  and  its  remoteness 
*{rom  the  scene  of  European  politics  and  conquest, 

.pveaenred  this  system  unimpaired  for  perhaps  several 
ftlioiiaauds  of  years*     India  remained  almost  entirely 

otiodisturbed  by  the  inroads  of  conquerors,  till  the 
.lirriod  of  the  Mahometan  invasion*  Alexander  the 
Creat  scarcely  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  it, 
and  we  make  no  account  of  the  fabulous  exploits 
ef  Bacchus*  But  dreadful  was  the  shock  which  it 
received  from  the  Mussulman  invaders:  they  swayed 
the  sceptre,  which,  in  their  hands,  was  a  rod  of  iron, 
.4ivrr  the  greatest  part  of  Hindosten,  and  they  left  no 
art  unemployed,  which  bigotry,  policy,  or  cruelty 
could  devise,  to  establii^h  Isiamiam  on  the  ruins  of 
Uie  Bi  '  religion.    By  tlicse  means  the  Brami* 

fiscal  1  '-i  were  considerably  aflecled,  and  their 

snflurocc  las  l>een  still  farther  impaired  by  the  inter. 


course  with  European  settlers ;  they  still  exhibit, 
however,  a  gigantic  system  of  superstition,  whose 
overthrow  is  rather  an  object  of  distant  hope,  than 
of  sanguine  expectation. 

See  Maurice's  Ancient  HhL  of  liindasian  and 
I  nil  tan  Antiquities  passim ;  Asiatic  Hen  arches  passim, 
particularly  the  papers  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr 
Colebrooke,  and  Captain  Wilford ;  Univa^nal  H#- 
lofifi  vol.  vi, ;  Phil.  Trans.  No.  t26S.  p,  729;  Bartolo- 
mco*8  Ftft^age  to  InJia ;  heTmet*^  Travels;  Lord's /tf- 
iigion  of  tin'  Bramitis;  Ayeen  Akherry  ;  Instiiitteiqf 
3/r?»M,  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Dovf^&  Hinihitaftp 
Preliminary  Dissertation;  Foster's  TVotw/*;  Kenders- 
icy^B  llimioo  Litiraturc  ;  Sketches  of  the  Hindoos  fd^T^O' 
nymoijs^  but  givmg  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment ;  Edin.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p,  135  {  and  £^ia- 
burE;h  IlevitWt  vol.  x.  p.  4-55,  and  vol.  xii*  p.  41.    (g) 

BRADFORD,  from  the  Saxon  Bradenford,  or 
Broad  ford,  a  considerable  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Wihshiret  beautifully  situated  on  the 
dechvity  of  a  hill,  on  the  Lower  Avon,  whidi  di- 
vides it  into  two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and 
which  is  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  one  of  nine 
arches  and  the  other  of  four*  The  principal  public 
buildmgs  are  the  church,  a  free  school  for  boys,  and 
two  charitable  establibhments  for  old  men  and  wo- 
men. About  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  {tnt 
broad  cloth  are  manufactured  here  annually,  and  in 
one  manufactory  there  are  no  fewer  than  1500  per- 
sons employed.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  1288, 
Population  7302,  of  whom  46i8  are  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,     (u) 

BRADFORD,  an  ancient  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  from  which  excellent  stone  for 
building  is  obtained.  The  chief  public  buildings  arc 
the  church,  and  the  Piece  Hall,  in  which  various  ar« 
tides  of  manufacture  are  exhibited  for  sale*  The 
principal  manufactures  of  Bradford  are  worsted  stuffs, 
shalloons,  calimancocs,  broad  and  narrviw  cloths, 
wool  cards,  combs,  and  leather  boxes*  There  arc 
three  iron'  founderies  in  the  town,  and  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  all  of  which  arc  advantageously  sup- 
plied with  iron  ore  and  coal.  A  cut  from  the  LiCedi! 
and  Liverpool  canal  conveys  the  manvfactures  of 
Bradford  to  ibe  great  marts  of  trade.  Number  of 
houses  in  ISOl,  1368.  Population  6593,  of  whom 
1300  were  employed  in  manufactures,    (h) 

BRADLEJA^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mo* 
ncecia, and  order  Monadelphia.    See  Botanv»  p.  S2fi. 

BRADLEY,  James,  a  celebrated  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Shireborn,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
in  1692.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  cdu- 
caiioh  at  a  boarding-school  in  North  Leach,  kept  by 
Mr  Eglcs  and  MrBrice ;  and  being  intended  by  his 
parents  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford^  and 
was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Baliol  college,  on  the 
I5th  of  March  1710-1 L  After  having  taken  the 
degree  of  B*  A.  in  171*.  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  17l7t 
he  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  U-iih  of  May  1719|  and  a  few  months 
afterwards,  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  not  only  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  but  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Brid- 
«tow»  in  the  county  of  Hereford*    The  fondnen 
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imc  pl-IosopLeTf   •ver  the  whole  of  £a« 
1730»  Mr  Bradley  was  appoiated  to  sue- 


'•%'..  rj:  v.dz  as  Ivcturtr  in  ascr^^omy  and  expe* 

•  'iLcsophy  in  the  uniTer^ity  of  Oxford,  an 

::i.  he  held  dunf.g  the  remainder  of  his  life; 

' ':,',  he  publi&hcd  nia  observationt  on  the  co- 

en  iz.'ps^r^d  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

I-.-s  zz:tir,.:2i:'.z  »aich  our  author  held  at  Oxfbrdt 

Id  rtL  u-r^Aitly  acquainted  with  Dr  Halley,  who 

p»r:<iTt-i  azd  appreciated  the  excellence  of 

*   -^rr.  "je  -r  ::i*-     .:. »   riLTLTif-.   iii  tbe  extent  of  his  attainments. 

1    *   r^rrjc  ..-z-      "^i-i  :  i"   vzi  rie  iibours  of  study,  and  sensible 

.-.-^-.-.—  ~r    -r±.     iijiz  i..i  r«Lzr.  wii  rapidly  declining,  this  TeteraB 

1   • --ir--i-ri::rv      ^.i-..:i:in2r  »aj  icLcitcus  that  Dr  Bradley  should 

jaiezstz   2J=L  21   idTocoxer  royal   at   Greenwichi 

Irzz^"   jiii.  -=js-     — *   8112=1111  zzT  which  he  was,  above  all  othefs» 

'.l:  r^rsi  :^     ir      »:  finnrfi'ilT  zialied.     Ke  accordingly  made  fre- 

z-r     L^.    I.'       i:irsc  i^"^*:c3rxza  fcr  the  rcTersion  of  this  office  to 

E— rzmjst  ;•-*--       :-i  -^lusr  irjs^d,  asi  even  cnered  to  resign  it  in  his 

'^  TTT^.z    z      n-^z.-.  -*  i;i^ti  a  nep  were  necessary  to  hit  tucoess. 

-Z3  ^ZLr  -zjTzz-        L-csc:.  iCT-zTjr.  p«i  as  end  to  the  friendly  solido- 

i:tz..  11-=  ZI3—I-1      Zi3:s  :f  :.uj  TKierahLe  man,  before  they  had  been 

:rz  .rren  -vnji  i.ijcai  ;  but  through  the  influence  of 

re  Zjn  :f  >£ijcL:iieii,  the  president  of  the  Ropl 


{nm;  ^  -=ii  =r2S  '*uc::;r*.  zrs»Ljrr  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  astro- 

Ea*!.  .21::.  rs:ri.Ti  i-=ir  -r-s.  .n  :'*i:  az  appointment  which  the  nni* 

rz-r  z:srr:   zriz  ^ftr'ir-    -r   I-if:ri  very  properly  distinguished,  by 

■2   :jz-.ir='Z.  ¥-rz  z:z:irrzc  i^cn  zrailey  the  degree  of  £>ctor  io  dl- 

zzr-    z   .zi  £zs-  li  zie  -ar  l"4r*.  Dr  Bradley  married  Mrs  SilWi* 

zji  .rrzsss^  zr      zzii  ?ia:3.  Toe  iic^iter  of  Samnel  Peach,  Esq.  of 
Zzxizr-i  Ji  Glcucesceraaiie.     The  result  of  this  mir« 
T2c^  T3s  ssLT'  jne  saunter,  who  sonrived  her  father. 
1:  z:e  z:une  2t  ha  observations  on  the  declina- 
.:  jr.-  n^  zxe  is^i  tar%  Dr  Bradley  was  led,  in  1745f 
-J  ir^r  zzscrrts^  zt  d&e  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  of"" 
xr^zn:zs  z:mniuniciteda  detailedaccount  totheRoyattL 
>.ize<r*.  Ji  .*^*.  :n  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Eai^. 
Iz  this  admirable  letter,  which  ii^ 
icr  its  philosophical  precisiooyancX 
Z.T  .ie  ^mciicrty  and  modesty  with  wUch  it  it  writL- 
w':.  Jr  Irsde^  takes  an  opportunity  of  exprestiai^ 
t?e   rjii^caaous  which  he  lay  under  to  Mr  Geom 
JrtiZL'Tu  Tc  w::cm  zis  icstruments  were  principaUy 
raus:    .Ku  ce  cmnct  hei^  contrasting  his  conduct,  in 
::.»  -:)rect»  wth  i^t  of  many  modem  mathemsti- 
L*xr!%  v.'X'  IT*  r^;  apt  to  overlook  the  high  claim  to 
rjrmccn*  «hicz  the  makers  of  philosophical  instra- 
?•.'..>  wc^  isceobcedly  possess.    **  I  am  sensible " 
^^     ^ivt-s      t     *^h:     4*rrr«:-*      -^t^  Jr  3ncLcT*  ••  that  it  my  own  endeavours  hsve^ 
.^     *^«.^   ••- T   ,.>^-voa**v      •:  a:~  -csBtfct.  been  edTectual  to  the  advancement  rf 
J     •.    I.*..  »*.•    •-•- •    •-••^^   ^      artT", -vTr-?.  ,t  xisrracipally  been  owing  to  the  id- 

no:  sni  fi^isrcanve  grren  me  by  Mr  George  Grafaioif 

'^  N    .^e-     -        ^'^    ■•  **'      v?i.>e  £nr3£  ikifc  and  pdgnient  in  mechaiiics,  joined 

I     ..  l.^r      ...•...•<»•.-      «-ci  »  ijowiiBte  2ad  practical  knowledge  of  the  uses 

^*     ,».-...-. X  -«.   "^«**      -•  i^i-^iiJcmical  mstrumentSy  enable  him  to  contrive 

.     ^^     *  :;*^*  ••>-      JM   «aoarf  thiem   m  the  most    perfect  manner.'* 

^  ^  ^    ,», .   -s.  J,,.      VHif  ai;nirtjnc  «ac?very  of  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 

...    •«      _vs>«  «4» -^wmkd  wit:i  the  gold  medal,  which  was 

,^  ^  ^       •*      .'•«    A'       ;:  .ru-ii*'  C'^^n  ^T  ^  Society. 

.  I,    ...;•'<  •xntt  ije  i«r<nMis  observations  which  Dr  Brid- 

^        ^  .>«wv  .»  ^.      2*  T.*i  iw*  &Bie«  he  became  more  and  more  sensible 

''^]^"  ^^i,*.v^      -.    ifc.<     ,  I  .j^  rt.v««CT  of  having  instruments  even  more  accu- 

.    "^  lm*v..   .-^    M     .'aitt.3M:3iMe  whi.:hbehadu8ed;for,to  vsehisowo 
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wofdi)  "a«  wc  advance  in  the  meam  of  making  tnore 
'  nice  enquiriet,  nen^  points  generally  offer  themselvesi 
tbat  demand  our  attention."  He  therfrfore  embraced 
tbe  opportuntty  presented  by  the  annual  visit  which 
the  Royal  Society  made  to  the  observatory,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  the  learned  deputation  from  that  body» 
tbe  necesiitT  both  of  repairing  the  old  instrument«> 
and  of  obtaining  several  new  onefl.  In  con  seq  tie  nee 
of  this  representation,  the  Society  obtained  front 
Gtorge  IL  in  174-8,  a  grant  of  jC 1 000,  to  be  expend- 
ed  on  astronomical  apparatus,  under  his  superintend 
daoce*  With  the  assistance  of  Mr  George  Graham 
and  Mr  John  Bird,  the  observatory  was  soon  fur- 
Dished  with  those  admirable  instruments,  by  which 
all  his  subsequent  observations  were  made. 

In  the  year  1751,  when  the  living  of  Greenwich 
became  vacant,  Mr  Pelham  oflfered  it,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  Dr  Bradley^  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his 
important  services  to  science*  The  same  conscienti- 
ous motives,  however,  which  induced  him  to  resign 
hia  livings  in  the  church,  prompted  him,  on  the  pre- 
•cnt  occasion,  to  decline  an  offer,  which  would  have 
•ei  at  variance  the  duties  whicli  he  owed  to  religion 
and  science.  The  king  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  disinterestedness  oi  our  author,  that  he  granted 
liim  a  pension  of  ^f  250  duriug  pleasure,  which  was 
ooaniitiied  till  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  renewed  on  the 
fCpewoo  of  his  present  majesty. 

In  1752,  Dr  Bradley  was  admitted  into  the  Coun* 
cil  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  ^n  1 757,  he  published 
hbabaerrations  on  the  comet  of  that  year.  The  re* 
nuunder  of  our  author's  life  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  events  which  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  He 
continued  to  prosecute  his  observations,  with  a  dili- 
M&ce  too  great  for  his  constitution,  till  he  was  a f- 
ficled  with  a  lowness  of  spirits  of  the  moat  distress* 
mg  kind;  he  was  in  constant  terror  of  mental  de- 
ranfcment,  and  though  the  vigour  of  his  faculties 
ffttttered  no  abatement,  yet  the  fear  of  losing  thrm 
altogether,  never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  the  end  of 
Itti  Sk,  In  1760,  his  bodily  strength  began  to  expe* 
ce  a  decline,  and  in  consequence  of  an  inflamma* 
I  of  his  kidneys,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  sup* 
MioD  of  urine,  which  terminated  his  existence,  at 
Challbrdt  m  Gtoucebtershire,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1762,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  reraaina  were 
4e{»oiited  at  Mitcliim  Hampton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
to  the  same  grTkve  with  his  wife  and  mother. 

The  fame  of  Dr  Bradley  was  widely  extended  during 
hU  life,  and  gained  him  the  particular  notice  of  most 
of  ttie  learned  societies  of  Europe,  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  enrolled  him  among  their  number, 
m  1746.  In  1754*,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  ihe 
Aadcaoy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh,  In  1757, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Boulogne  ;  and  he  obtained  the  same  honour  from 
llie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 

The  private  character  of  Dr  Bradley  was  marked 
by  aU  those  virtues  which  are  estimable  in  domestic 
•ociety.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in  his  temper, 
Gonpaationate  and  Hberal  to  the  poor,  and  kind  and 
giftfrmiil  to  hia  relations*  I'hough  he  spoke  well 
and  expressed  himsielf  clearly,  yet  his  silence  was  so 
pvsverbialt  that  he  was  said  never  to  have  spoken  but 
labea  it  was  absolutely  ttecessary.  The  attention  and 
kindoetf  which  were  shewn  to  him,  from  persons  of 


the  first  rank  and  talents  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  Bradnlnctt 
extorted  by  that  bustlmg  activity  and  self  applause,      ^^^g** 
with  which  some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  force  ^  ~ 

themselves  too  rapidly  mto  public  notice.  Bradley 
was  too  modest  for  this  species  of  philosophical  em- 
pirictsm»  and  too  sure  of  fame  to  take  the  trouble  of 
courting  it. 

The  writings  of  our  author  were  extremely  few, 
A  valuable  paper  of  his  on  Micrometers,  was  publish- 
ed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1772. 
His  catalogue  of  SH9  fixed  stars  appeared  \n  the  Nau- 
tical Almanack  for  1 773,  His  numerous  and  accu- 
rate observations  on  the  moon,  led  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Itinar  tables.  He  constructed,  from  his  owa 
observations,  new  tables  for  hndiug  the  places  of  Ju* 
piter's  satellites ;  and  he  determined,  with  great  accu^ 
racy,  the  atmospherical  refractions,  and  gave  an  ele- 
gant formula  for  computing  the  corn^ctions  due  ta 
a  variation  in  the  density  and  temperature  of  the  air. 
His  observationst  wliich  occupy  no  less  than  tbirteea 
folio  volumes,  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  1776,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  print- 
ed. The  first  volume  has  been  recently  published  by 
Dr  Horn&by;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health, 
the  remainder  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  Mr 
Abraham  Robertson,  to  whom  they  have  been  en- 
tnisted  for  publication.     (^) 

BRADNINCH,  a  town  of  England,  tn  Devon* 
shire,  situated  on  the  river  Collumb.  It  Lcmsists  of 
one  irregular  street,  about  a  mile  long.  The  prmci* 
pal  manufacture  of  the  place  is  paper-making,  which 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neigh bourlioodt 
Number  of  houses  253.     Population  1 187»     (./) 

BRAG  A,  or  B  HAGUE,  the  Bragara  and  Ati^H<ta 
BracJmrorttm  of  the  ancient*,  a  city  oi  Portugal,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Entro  Douro  e  Minho,  is 
situated  in  a  broad  open  valley  of  the  same  nan^e,  on 
the  small  river  Cavado.  Braga  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Bracares,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
couatry,  and  was  ranked  by  Ausonius  among  th« 
four  chief  cities  of  Spain. 

Quoique  tmru  aimujadat  mc  Braccaru  dtuct* 

When  Gallic ia  and  Portugal  were  invaded  by  the 
Suevi,  Braga  became  the  seat  of  their  kings,  and 
continued  so  for  170  years,  when  it  viras  taken  by  th« 
Goths.  When  Alphonso  1.  took  this  city  from  the 
Moors,  in  1240,  all  the  Spanish  bishops  submitted 
themselves  to  its  <ihurch  ;  and  hence  the  archbishops 
of  Braga  stiled  themselves  the  primates  of  Spain,  an 
honour  which  was  disputed  with  them  by  the  pre* 
lates  of  Toledo.  The  ruins  of  an  aqueduct^  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  several  Roman  cointi^  evince  the 
antiquity  of  the  citv, 

'•  Braga,"  says  that  intelligent  traveller,  Mr  Link# 
'•  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  the  place,  who  en- 
joys a  revenue  of  100,000  cru«ades ;  ai»d  appoints 
judges  and  two  tribunals,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other 
temporal ;  so  that  this  is  the  only  city  where  the 
king  does  not  appoint  a  corregidor,  or  ^juizdefara^ 
In  the  coutos  (/oca  canta^  or  asylums  or  places 
where  a  priest  has  jurisdiction)  round  the  town,  his 
sentence  is  Hnal  in  criminal  anairS|  but  not  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town, 

**  Braga  contains  five  parishes,  and  sevea  monas* 
teriear    Sefcral  of  the  Hreeti  are  broad^  ^g^h  ^^'^ 
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open,  but  most  of  the  houses  are  small,  as  in  all  in* 
land  towns  in  Portugal.  ■  Amonflr  the  objects  of  cu« 
riosity  here,  is  the  large  old  Gothic  built  cathedral, 
with  its  antiquities  and  treasures ;  also  the  church 
and  monastery  of  St  Fructuosa,  containing  a  mira« 
culous  picture  of  the  virgin,  and  rich  in  treasures 
and  relics,  stand  on  a  hill  with  the  town,  so  situated 
at  to  form  a  fine  object,  as  seen  finom  a  broad  ancient 
street. 

**  Braga  was  a  more  connderable  place  in  the 
15th  centuiy  than  now.  It  has  a  hat  manufactory, 
which  supplies  a  great  part  of  Portugal  with  hatt 
for  the  common  people,  nor  are  the  hats  bad,  though 
they  do  not  equal  the  Eufflish.  There  is  also  a  ma- 
nufactory of  knives,  which  is  inconsiderable.  The 
women  are  erery  where  seen  knitting,  sewing,  or 
making  linen,  and  sifinns  of  industry  and  actifity 
every  where  appear.    The  rich  inhabitants  of  Bra- 

S^-Kave  a  bad  name  in  the  other  very  social  towns  of 
inho.  They  are  accused  of  bemg  quarrelsome, 
fend  of  scandal,  and  their  manners  are  very  much 
disliked."^^  Population  lS,O0a  The  diocese  includes 
laOO  parishes,  and  150  convents;  W.  Long.  8^  5', 
N.  Lat.  4V  SS".  See  Link's  Travels  in  Fartugal^ 
p.  834*.     («-) 

BRAGANTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  and  order  Hexandria.  See  Botasy, 
p.  319.     (to) 

BRAGANZA,  Bergatica^  Brigantia^  and  Bri^ 
maUmm  of  the  ancients,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
CoelioMgia  of  the  ancients,  is  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tralos  Montes,  situated  in  a  spa- 
cious  plain  near  the  river  Ferven9a,  on  the  bor- 
ders  ot  Leon  and  Gallicia.  Braganza  consists  of  a 
dty,  defended  with  towers  and  a  castle,  and  a  town 
under  the  protection  of  a  fort.  Two  parish  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  four  convents,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  Stuffs  of  silk,  velvet,  and  grogram 
are  the  only  nunufactures  of  the  place.  The  Oyder 
of  Braganza  comprehends  the  city  itself,  and  twelve 
other  towns,  and  contains  about  75,000  inhabitants. 
There  were  mines  of  silver  in  the  Duchy.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town,  2,700.  W.  Long.  6°  25',  N.  Lat. 
41^  44'.     (o) 

BRAHE,  Tycho,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was 
bora  on  the  14th  December,  1546,  at  Knudstorp, 
a  small  lordship,  near  Helsingborg,  in  Schonen,  and 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Swedish  family  that  had 
for  some  time  been  settled  in  Denmark.  Blessed,  or 
burdened  perhaps,  with  a  large  family,  his  father. 
Otto  Brahe, .  wad  anxious  to  educate  his  sons  at  the 
least  expence,  and  therefore  chose  for  them  the  ho- 
nourable and  easy  profession  of  a  soldier.  His  son 
Tycho,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  the  heir  of  his  uncle,  George  Brahe,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  capacity  of  his  nephew,  and  his  fondness 
for  study,  got  him  instructed  in  the  Latin  language, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  after  the  death  of  Otto 
Brahe,  his  uncle  sent  Tycho  to  Copenhagen  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  preparatory  to  his  entering  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law.  After  he  had  spent  two  years  at 
this  university  without  exhibiting  a  predilection  for  any 
particular  branch  of  knowle4ge,  his  passion  for  astro- 
nomy was  excited  by  one  of  those  accidental  circum- 
•taoces  to  which  saeoce  has  so  often  been  indebted 


for  her  most  able  cultivators.  The  great  eclipse  of  ^ 
the  sun  on  the  21st  of  August  1560,  attracted  his  ^ 
notice,  and  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  whco 
he  perceived  that  it  happened  at  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  was  predicted.  From  that  moment  he  6d^ 
termined  to  understand  a  science  so  correct  in  its' 
principles,  and  he  immediately  purchase^  a  copy  of 
the  Tabulas  Bergenset  by  Jo.  Stadiut,  *bctak  wnscb 
he  acquired  some  information  respecting;  the  plan** 
tary  motions. 

After  finishing  hit  studies  at  Copenhagen,  tie  was 
tent  to  Leipeic,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law; 
but  the  attractions  of  astronomy  withdrew  hit  attca* 
tioa  from  every  other  subject,  unlets  when  his  tnbk 
urged  him,  by  hit  remonstrances,  to  prepare  fir 
the  profession  to  which  he  was  destined*  The  poc- 
ket  money  allowed  him  by  his  uncle,  was  nnifenaly 
ezoended  in  the  purchase  of  astronomical  booka; 
and  with  a  little  celestial  globe,  he  studied  the  nam 
of  the  stars,  when  sleep  had  disarmed  the  vigilance  of 
hit  preceptor. 

After  remaining  three  years  at  Leipdc^  be  wat 
preparing  to  make  the  tour  of  Genniniy  |  biit»ineaB« 
teq^uence  of  his  uncle's  death,  in  1585,  lie  ■eimaci 
to  inherit  the  fortune  which  had  been  bequeathed  te 
him.  His  relations  seem  to  have  seized  thia  oppor-' 
tunit^  of  making  their  last  effort  to  subdue  hk  ime 
of  science,  and  to  bend  his  mind  to  the  level  of  Ui 
profetsion.  They  loaded  him  with  repraadica  for  hi- 
ving neglected  his  studies :  and  thev  treated  Ut.aafcn- 
nomicai  knowledge  as  useless,  ana  even  dtgniAkv» 
till  his  situation  ^ame  so  imcomfbrtable»  that'Ee 
left  the  country  with  the  design  of  travelliiig  thniu^ 
Germany. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  travels,  when  Tycho  hid 
arrived  only  y  Rostoch,  an  accident  occuned^  whkfc 
had  nearly  terminated  his  career^  At  a.w«Ui|f 
feast  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  quarreUed  wiAa 
Danish  nobleman  about  some  subject  in  geometiyf  aid 
being  both  of  impetuous  dispositiont,  theaathcnalkk 
ans  resolved  to  settle  the  (h£&rence  in  the  fidd.  la  tUi 
duel  Tycho  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  hit  aoir^ 
a  loss  which  he  very  dexterously  supplied  with  a  sab* 
stitute  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fattened  by 
means  of  glue,  so  as  to  resemble  the  resd  member. 

During  his  visits  to  the  principal  citiea  of  Qtt* 
many  and  Italy,  Tycho  became  acquainted  witktha 
most  illustrious  astronomers  of  the  time%  and  B^ 
glected  no  opportunity  of  improving  in  hit  favourite 
study.  Among  these  were  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^ 
one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  hit  age,  wbt 
contributed  much  to  the  future  comfort  of  TychOi 

During  his  stay  at  Augsburgh,  he  formed -an  Bt>« 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Peter- Blnnab 
and  he  inspired  witli  a  love  of  astronomy  Peter  Hsia- 
zeil,  the  consul  or  burgomaster  of  the  city.  Thii 
public-spirited  magistrate  built  an  excellent  obstr* 
vatory  at  his  own  expence,  under  the  direction  of 
Tycho,  in  which  they  made  many  valuable  obserf» 
tions  before  Tycho  left  Augsburgh.  Hainzell  coo* 
tinued  to  observe  the  heavens  with  great  attidnitfi 
and  afterwards  published  his  observations  oo  the 
new  star  which  appeard  in  1572. 

In  1570,  Tycho  returned  to  Copenhagen;  bot 
from  the  fame  which  he  had  already  acquiredi  he 
wat  invited  to  court,  and  harassed,  with  die  visittud 
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attentions  of  his  friends  and  admirers.  To  avoid  the 
^  serious  interruptions  to  his  studies  which  he  thus 
suffered,  he  retired  to  Herrltzvold,  near  his  native 
place,  where  his  maternal  uncle,  Steno  Billc,  offered 
him  every  accommodation  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  the  mind  of  our 
astronomer  was  at  the  same  time  distracted  with  the 
study  of  alchemy  and  the  passion  of  love  ;  hut  he 
found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  philoso- 
pher's stoncy  than  the  object  of  his  affections.  The 
youno*  girl  with  whom  he  was  so  violently  enamour- 
ed, W.18  the  daughter  of  a  neigrhbouring  peasant ;  and 
though  he  endeavoured,  by  several  ingenious  argu- 
ments, to  convince  his  relatiuns,  that  the  inferiority 
of  her  rank  would  make  her  a  more  suitable  wife  to 
a  philoboph'T,  yet  his  marriage  produced  an  animo- 
sity among  the  parties,  which  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonal interference  of  the  king  was  able  to  com- 
pose. 

During  Tycho*s  residence  at  Herritzvold,  he  dis- 
covered the  new  star  in  Cassiopeia,  which  appear- 
ed in  1572,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  ia  the  history  of  astronomy.  *  The 
observations  which  Tycho  made  on  this  «rngular 
body,  were  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  quarto,  in 
1573,  under  the  title  of  De  nova  siella,  anno  1572, 
die  Nov,  11.  vesperif  in  asteritmo  Casnopeice  circa 
veriicem  existente,  annoque  insequenti  eonspicifa,  sed 
mense  Maio  magiiiiudine  et  splendorejam  dimmuia. 

About  this  time  Tycho  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  and  was  requested  by  King  Frederick 
II.  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy,  in 
which  he  gave  a  copious  view  of  the  science,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  the  reveries  of  judicial 
astrology.  The  coldness  which  still  existed  between 
Tycho  and  his  friends,  notwithstandihe  the  king's 
interference,  induced  him  to  think  with  seriousness 
of  settling  in  some  distant  country,  where  he  mi^ht 
pursue,  without  interruption,  the  quiet  researches  of 
science.  He  accordingly  left  Denmark,  and  after 
travelling  through  Germany,  and  as  far  as  Venice, 
he  at  length  fixed  upon  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
suitable  retreat  for  himself  and  his  family.  But 
vrfm  he  returned  to  Denmark  to  prepare  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  and  his  instruments,  lie  found 
that  Frederick  had  been  informed  of  his  views  by 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  resolved  to  detain  with- 
in his  kingdom  a  philosopher  wlio  was  one  of  its 
grntest  ornaments.  He  settled  upon  him  a  pension 
of  1000  crowns  a  year  ;  he  presented  him  with  the 
CMionry  of  Roschiid,  with  an  annual  income  of  2000 
downs;  and  he  made  over  to  him  the  island  of  Huen, 
■nd  promised  to  erect  in  this  scquesten^d  spot  an  ob- 
acrtatory,  completely  furnished  with  the  choicest  in- 
•truments.  Elated  with  the  munificence  of  Lis  so- 
VReigny  Tycho  gratefully  accepted  the  generous  of- 
fer :  The  foundation  stone  of  the  observatory,  which 
lie  called  Uraniburg,  was  laid  on  the  eighth  of 
August,  157G,  and  a  building,  60  feet  square,  con- 
taumng  a  commodious  suite  of  apartments,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous laborator)',  was  speedily  completed  at  the 


expence  of  nearly  20,000/.     A  detached  building,      Brahe. 
called  Stiernberg,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Star^i  was 
afterwards  constructed  by  Tycho  himself.,  f 

In  this  situation,  so  congenial  to  his  wishes,  Tycho 
continued  to  observe  tht  heavens  for  nearly  21  years. 
He  gave  instructions  in  astronomy  to  a  number  of 
scholars,  several  of  whom  were  sent  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence,  while  others  were  supported  and  educated  by 
himself;  and  though  at  a  disUnce  from  society,  he 
was  honoured  with  frequent  visits  by  many  princeSy 
as  well  as  philosophers.  Ulric,  Duke  of  Mechlen- 
burg,  accompanied  with  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  William,  Prince  of  Hesse,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  guests. 

In  the  year  1588,  Tycho  printed  and  distributed 
among  his  friends,  a  new  work,  entitled,  TjfchonU 
Brahe  Dani,  de  mundi  cHherei  recentioribus  phenO' 
menis  liber  sccundus,  qui  est  de  illusiri  stella  caudata 
anno  1377*  conspecia.  This  book,  which  contains 
the  new  positions  of  the  stars,  several  methods  of 
calculation,  and  details  of  astronomical  observations 
and  also  discussions  on  the  works  which  had  already 
bieen  written  on  this  famous  comet,  was  not  finished  till 
1603,  and  bears  on  the  title-page  the  date  of  Frank- 
fort,  1610.  The  cause  of  this  delay  in  its  publica- 
tion was  owing  to  some  additions  which  Tycho  was 
anxious  to  make  to  his  work. 

When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  went  to  Copea- 
ha^n,  in  1590,  to  conclude  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  he  spent  no  fewer  than  eight  daya 
under  the  roof  of  Tycho,  at  Uraniburg.  On  his  de- 
parture from  Huen,  James  presented  Tycho  with  a 
majg;nificent  present ;  composed  a  set  of  Latin  verses 
in  honour  ot  the  astronomer  ;  and  accompanied  his 
royal  license  for  the  publication  of  Tycho's  works, 
with  the  following  complement  to  the  talents  of  their 
author : 

<<  Nor  am  I  acquainted,"  says  he,  '<  with  these 
things  on  the  relation  of  others,  or  from  a  mere  pe- 
rusal of  your  works,  but  I  have  seen  them  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  heard  them  with  my  own  ears,  in 
your  residence  at  Uraniburg,  during  the  various 
learned  and  agreeable  conversations  which  I  there 
held  with  you,  which  even  now  affect  my  mind  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  I 
recollect  them  with  greater  pleasure  or  admiration  ; 
which  I  now  willingly  testify  by  this  license  to  pre- 
sent and  future  generations,"  &c. 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  Tycho's  treatise 
on  the  comet  of  1577,  by  a  countryman  of  our  own, 
Tycho  published  a  reply  in  159lf  entitled,  Tifchouis 
Brahe  apohgetica  rcsponsio  ad  cujusdam  penpatelici 
in  Scotia  dtuiia^  sibi  de  paraUaxi  comelarum  oppo- 
sita. 

The  death  of  Frederick  II.  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  fortunes  of  our  author.  His  son,  Christian  IV., 
indeed,  before  his  mind  was  poisoned  by  the  advice 
of  his  wicked  ministers,  not  only  continued  the 
pension  of  Tycho,  but  repaired  to  Uraniburg,  in 
1592,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age^  to  visit  the  mend 
of  his  father,  and  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the  age: 


*  Sec  the  article  Astaokomy,  page  679. 

^  A  plan  or  the  Ixle  of  Huen,  and  n  view  of  the  buildings,  n  III  be  Amnd  in  HofTinannV  Portraitt  Iliitorifmet  du  Aonmrf 
fatirtrea  dt  Dannemarc,     See  alM>  the  Ct/UUaian*§  Afawazint  lor  November  1789. 
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Brahe.  Dtinng  the  few  days  wliidi  he  spent  in  the  company 
^^v^*'  of  Tycho,  he  examined,  with  the  curiosity  natural  to 
youth,  all  the  apparatus  of  theob&ervaiory ;  and  having 
(thewn  a  particular  fondnrss  for  a  gilt  tin  globe,  con- 
taining a  i-epresentation  of  the  statry  heavens^  Tycho 
presented  it  to  the  young  king,  and  received  in  re- 
turn a  gold  chain  as  a  token  of  his  unalterable  at- 
tachment. But  the  favour  of  princes  was  on  thia 
occasion  what  it  aUvays  has  been, — a  gift  during  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  flurround  and  flatter  them. 
The  envy  of  Tycho's  great  reputation,  and  perhaps 
a  personal  feeling  excited  by  the  violence  of  his 
temp<?r,  or  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  instigated  the 
advisers  of  the  young  king  to  forget  the  hospitality 
which  he  received  at  Uraniburg,  and  to  deprive 
Tycho  of  his  pension,  and  of  the  canonry  of  Ros- 
I  child.     The  minister  Walchcndorf,  a  name  blackened 

in  the  eye  of  science*  will  descend  to  posterity  load- 
ed with  the  execrationB  of  every  wise  and  virtuous 
man. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  his 
establishment  in  Huen,  Tycho  quitted  that  favourite 
retreat,  endeared  to  science  by  the  importance  of  his 
labours,  and  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  wait* 
ed  for  the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  for  ever  an 
ungrateful  countr)^  •  With  his  wife  and  children, 
and  instruments,  he  landed  at  Rostock,  and  spent  a 
year  at  Wansbeck  with  his  friend  Henry  Rantzati  or 
Ranzovius,  who  published  in  1()(X)  a  treatise  on  astro- 
logy, and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Emperor  Rodolph  II.  a  great  amateur  of  alchemy 
and  astrology.  Before  our  author  left  Uraniburg, 
he  completed  his  work,  entitled,  Ttfchotth  BraJie  Dam 
Episiolarvm  astronomkontm  iitjn,  qvontm  primus  hie 
itinjttri/is,  et  laudutisx,  prrncipis  Gnlictmi  JHassm 
Ltindlgraviif  ac  ipHUS  tnaiknnatici  literal  ttnaque 
responsa  ad  sinpdu^  cmnplectUur,  Uramhtrgi  ex 
officina  iypograplika  nnlhoria  1596  \  and  during  bis 
itay  with  Rantzau,  he  published  his  Astronomue  tH' 
iiauratw  Mechnnica*  FoL   Wandesburgi  1598.f 

The  last  of  these  works  was  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph,  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  personal 
introduction  to  that  monarch,  which  Tycho  was  pro- 
mised by  his  friend  Rantzau.  The  wishes  of  our 
author,  however,  were  anticipated  by  a  flattering  in* 
vitation  from  the  emperor,  which  Tycho  gratefully 
accepted ;  and  he  repaired  to  Prague  in  1599,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  welcome  reception.  This  gene- 
rous patron  of  merit  erected,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prague,  a  commodious  observatory  for  his  friend, 
and  settled  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  3<XX) 
crowns.  Tycho  now  looked  forward  to  better  days. 
He  renewed  with  delight  the  labours  which  he  had 
»o  unwillingly  relinquished,  and  had  the  singular  fe- 
licity of  having  for  his  pupils  two  such  celebrated 
men  as  Kepler  and  Longomontanus.  His  spirits, 
however,  were  broken  with  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  neither  the  continued  kindness  of  his  be- 


nefactor, nor  the  society  of  such  able  pupili,  €« 
sooth  his  agitated  mind.     The  severity  of  hi^  stU" 
had  begun  to  affect  his  bodily  strength  ;  and  findi 
himself  encircled  with  new  friends  in  a  distant   U 
the  melancholy  remembrance  of  former  attachmeul 
which  even  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  could 
extinguish,  contributed  to  prey  upon  his  mind.    Tl 
most  trifling  occurrences  were  magni^ed  by  his 
eased  imagination  into  prodigies  sent  from  Kca 
and  from  his  salhes  of  wit  and  pleasantry ,  his  m 
frequently  turned  to  the  contemplEslion  of  his  Ut 
end.     A  suppression  of  urine,  attended  by  the  m 
agonising  panii,  induced  a  violent  fever  and  a  tern 
rary  delirium,  during  which  he  often  exclaimed  •* 
fntstra  vixi^se  videnr,*^      These  violent  paroicys 
left  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  debihty,  but  in  the  f\ 
possession  of  his  mental  powers.    He  saw  that  d* 
was  inevitable  :   He  composed  an  extempore  co 
verses :  He  exhorted  his  pupils  to  persevere  ixi  i) 
labours :  He  conversed  wjth  Kepler  on  some  of 
profoundest   points  of  astronomy ;  and  he  ming] 
with  these  amusements,  frequent  acts  of  piety  ai 
devotion.    In  such  a  frame  of  miid,  he  expired  wi 
out  the  least  symptom  of  pain,  on  the  24th  of  Od 
ber,  in  the  55th  year  of  liis  age.    A  monument,  c 
tainingthe  figure  of  a  knight,  in  rude  sculpture, 
erected  to  his  memory  in  theTein  church  at  Praj^ 
where  his  remains  we  re  deposited ;  an  d  his  wife,  with  t 
sons  and  four  daughters,  were  left  to  lament  his  loi 

Tycho  was  a  man  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  ligl 
i-ed  hair,  and  a  pleasing  manly  countenance.     In 
temper  he  was  irritable  and  passionate,  and  even  ii 
len  and  unbending.     He   possessed  an   unfortunal 
turn  for  satirical  invective,  without  the  power  c^f 
bearing  the  raillery  of  others.     The  misfortunes  ^;;:3l 
his  life  were  perhaps  owing  to  this  unhappy  prope  <^)« 
«ity,  which  frequently  exposed  him  to  tlie  enmity       ^ 
those  who  suffered  from  his  wit.     But  wc  have       ^^^g 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  hccncc  which        j^ 
gave  to  his  tongue,  was  a  foible  nr  a  vice^     Uis  r^^cJi. 
gious  principles  were  too  well  founded,  we  thiitk^     0 
permit  the  supposition,  that  malice  was  in  any 
mingled  with  his  satire,  { 

The  merits  of  Tycho  as  an  astronomer  have 
dy  been  fully  estimated  in  another  part  of  our  worlr.^ 
His  miscellafieous  labours  liave  not  yet  fallen  under 
our  notice.     That  a  philosopher  like  Tycho,  iddict. 
ed  to  the  study  of  the  most  demonstrative  of  li»e 
sciences,  should  have  indulged  in  the  pursuits  of  al- 
chemy, and  in  tlie  study  of  judicial  astrology,  niflit 
be  ascribed,  not  only  to  the  character  of  the  iiiwtut 
which  he  lived,  but  to  a  natural  love  of  the  roifwl' 
lous,  which  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in  hi* 
mind.    Even  at  Uraniburg,  in  the  midst  of  hii  gfewy. 
his  greatest  delight  was  to  astonish  his  vtsitoffl  Sy 
making  his  pupils  appear  before  them  without  aay 
apparent  communication.    If  he  met  with  an  ald«<>* 
man  or  a  hare>  he  durst  not  prosecute  his  joflfocji 


•  It  is  satd  by  some  of  hie  biographers,  that  he  resumed  his  oljservationi  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  thnt  W»Jchendorf  iJitii««P^ 
to  him  the  krTig*B  order  10  discontinue  tbem  ^-«*ft&  order  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  baninhmenL 

f  iM.  Messier  has  al  presenl  In  his  posseMdon  the  copy  of  this  work  which  Tycho  sent  to  Rantzau,  It  is  eovcred  with  «***• 
and  the  portruit  of  Tjrcho  is  illuminated. 

J  *•  Nihil  lictum;  nihO  «iiijulaium  In  ipso;  $ed  scapbum  scapham  BpeUalmti  undo  omne  quod  susijouii  odium.  **•* 
^EKitfi,  Fum.  OmU  

S  SecififlOf^«f  AsTftOHOMYy  p.  59i,  A9<?. 
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jLnd  \iv  kepi  Ati  iilioi  constantly  beside  him^  wliosc 
I  cxpresfionf  were  ttored  up  and  examined 
^_,..ias  the  preciictionK  of  some  supernatural 
lOg*  A  detire  to  be  consulted  Ai  a  fortune-tellery 
a»  another  of  the  failings  of  tliis  extraordinary  man. 
ie  r:i!culated  the  nativity  of  his  patron  Rodolph, 
ad  having  predicted  that  some  wicked  designs  would 
practised  against  htm  by  his  relations,  the  timid 
npcror  was  seized  with  alarm  ;  and  when  the  bad 
Dnduct  of  his  brother  «eemed  to  verify  the  pre- 
|iction«  he  confined  himself  lo  his  palacci  and  actual- 
fell  a  prey  to  the  fear  which  it  inspired. 
From  these  facts,  we  cannot  be  sorprised  at  his  at* 
^ment  to  alchemy  and  astrology  ;  but  we  can  find 
I  explanation  of  the  deceit  which  he  muH  have 
actised,  when  be  made  an  apology  for  not  publish^ 
ttg  his  chemical  experiments.  "  On  consideration," 
ays  he,  "  and  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned 
Deii>  he  thought  it  improper  to  unfold  the  secrets  of 
art  (of  alchemy)  to  the  vulgar,  as  few  people 
capable  of  usang  its  mysteries  to  ad vautage,  and 
out  detriment.'* 
Medicine  was  also  a  favourite  study  with  Tycho, 
avc  his  medicines  and  his  advice  gratis ;  and  he 
d  an  account  of  the  composition  of  an  elixir 

*  tfce  pJague»  which  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
lodolph. 

Tycho  was  likewiBC  a  worshipper  of  the  muses. 

ic  wrote  Latin  verses,  and  composed  a  poem  on  his 

cile,  which  was  published  at  Rostock  in  1614-.    His 

(te  for  architecture  seems  to  have  been  good.     He 

ew  the  plan  of  th^  castle  of  Cronberg,  and  sketch* 

>  tbi  des^n  for  the  mausoleum  of  Frederick  the 

:i6f  which  was  executed  in  Italy,  and  erected  id 

•  cathedral  of  Rose  hi  Id, 
Beside  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  Ty- 

ho  wrote  the  following:  AsironomicB  instaurahv  Pro* 
^wuUft:  quorum  )f<rc  prifna  pars  ik  n 
'  solis  et  iufuFf  siclhirutnqitc  inerram 
tiU  1602t  4*10  \ — De  mnmii  ceihei^ei  recent ioribits  phe* 
}eiiii  Ithtr  secttndttSy  160S,  4-10  ; — De  discipUnis 
kematicii  oratiot  in  qua  i^irntd  astrohgia  dejhidi- 
et  ab  ohjcciioniims  dissent ieniium  vindicaiur^ 
lam  burg,  4to,  16*21.  The  works  of  Tycho  were  pub- 
lished ut  Frankfort  in  4to,  in  1648.  In  1657  a  col- 
ction  of  his  observations  was  published  at  Vienna  in 
I  under  the  title  of  Lucii  BaretU  {Alhertt  Citrtii) 
f  Ferdinandea,  sive  Caliectanea  historUB  cele^f- 
'  commentarns  MSS.  ohsermfionHm  Tt/chonU 
*  alt  anno  1582  ad  annum  1601  ;  and  afterwards 
!  voU  folio,  at  Augsburg,  under  the  title  of  Hi9* 
I  Cci-eslis  complectens  odscrvaiiones  TychonU^ 
fast  of  these  works,  which  is  a  most  valuable 
oUecttoQ  of  observations,  occupies  more  than  1000 
\A\o  pages  ;  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Augs* 
burg  and  Vienna  in  1668  i  at  Ratisbon  in  1672,  and 
Dillingrn  in  1G75,  &c.  ^c.  The  Rudolphine  Ta- 
bles, which  Tycho  left  unfinished,  were  pubtished  at 
[TUm  in  1627,  in  folio,  entitled  Jo,  Kepler i  Tabnlm 
^htidnfphinrr,  quthns  AstroftomictE  scietitiiKf  temporum 
''  JTcp,  restauraito  coutinctur^  a  7y- 

r  ^  n  animo  concepfa  et  desiinala  anno 

Citr.  1564  exin^ie  oLsprmitiomhui  siderum  accurattssi- 
mU  posl  a^l^/^gf^g^^jff^4crio  affectata^  tan' 


dem  (raducta  in  Germauium  i/tque  aulam  €t  wmm 
Uudtdphi  Imp,  anno  15J^8. 

The  instrument 3  oi  Tycho  were  purchased  by  the 
Emperor  Rodolphus  for  22,000  crowns  of  gold  — 
During  the  troublci  of  Bohemia,  the  army  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them ; 
but  the  great  celestial  globe  of  brass  was  preserved, 
and  deposited  with  the  Jesuits  of  Neyssa  in  Sdesia. 
In  1633,  Udalric  the  son  of  Christian,  king  of  Den- 
mark, carried  it  to  Copenhagen,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hall  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

See  Gassendi  Vita  Tt/chonis  Brafief  Sec.  PariSt 
1654;  CoKc's  Travels  in  JJennwrk^  vol.  v,  p*  19 1  ; 
i>r  vita  et  fnarte  illusiris  et  generosi  viri  Tychosis 
Bn A H Ki,  oratio fiifteltrU  Joh,  Je^emi  J Jessen*  Pragac 
KJOl ;  and  a  Li/e  of  Ti/cho  by  Weistriss,  publii^hed  m 
Danish  and  in  German.  The  German  translation  ap- 
peared at  Leipsig  in  1756,  in  2  vols.  8va.      (.J) 

BRAIN.      See  Anatomy^    Puvstojixkovi    and 

SURGERV. 

BRAINTREE,  a  market  town  of  England  In 
Essex,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  baize  maputactory,  which  was  intro- 
duced here  by  the  Flemings,  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Netherlands  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Al- 
va. The  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and 
many  of  the  buildings  are  very  old,  and  formed  of 
timber.  The  church  U  a  large  building  erected  on  a 
high  piece  of  ground,  which  seems  to  have  been  once 
occupied  by  a  camp.  This  church  underwent  seve- 
ral alterations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  profits  of 
three  plays  acted  in  the  church*  The  first  of  these, 
called  Si  Switlmtt  was  performed  in  152S;  the  se- 
cond, entitled  St  Attdrew^  was  performed  on  the  Son- 
day  before  Relique  Sunday  in  1525;  and  the  third, 
called  Plncif  Daci/  alias  Si  Ewestactft  in  1534,  Af- 
ter the  Reformation,  the  church  wardens  sold  the  con- 
tents of  the  players  wardrobe  for  50  shillings,  and 
the  play  books  for  20  shillings.  The  number  of 
houses  in  this  town  in  1801  was  454*  and  the  popu* 
lation  282  K  The  village  of  Bocking,  consistmg  of 
one  long  street,  forms  now  a  part  of  the  town,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  6^3  houses  and  26S0  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  above  60f)  wen?  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  baize.  See  Morant's  Hisiori^  of  Essex,  {j) 

BRAMAH'S  Macuine,  or  Pakss  for  Print* 
INO  Bavk  Notks.  Contrary  to  our  usual  practice, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  a  description  of  this 
ingenious  machine  under  the  name  of  its  inventor-  It 
was  out  of  our  power  to  obtain  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  it  when  we  we  were  engaged  in  that 
part  of  our  work  which  contains  the  word  Bank, 
and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  more  advisable  to 
insert  our  account  of  it  in  this  place,  than  to  rvfer  it 
to  some  more  distant  article,  where  the  insertion  of 
It  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  our  general 
plan. 

In  many  other  parts  of  our  work  we  shall  liavc 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
inventions  of  Mr  Bramah,  which  are  no  less  credit* 
able  to  his  genius,  than  they  have  been  useful  to  so- 
ciety.  His  improvements  upon  locks  ;  his  rotatory 
CDgtne  for  raising  water  j  his  hydrostatic  press^  ap- 
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I>r;>m4h'i  plied  to  cranes»  and  to  the  sluices  of  canals  ;  his  im* 
Machine,  provement  on  the  steam  engine;  his  pbning  machine, 
""''^"""^  for  producing  parallel  surfaces  on  wood  ;  nis  method 
of  cutting  screws  and  turning  spheres;  his  equalising 
tool,  or  apparatus  for  turning  cylinder*  at  one  opera- 
tion ;  his  method  of  introducing  steam  into  the  up- 
per coppers  of  breweries  ;  his  contrivance  for  lock- 
ing carnages ;  his  improved  pens,  by  which  no  part 
of  the  cjiiill  ia  lost  j  and  his  new  plug  and  sliding 
cocks,  will  all  come  under  notice  in  the  course  of 
this  work. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
liiixl  to  fill  up  the  numbers  and  daces  of  their  notes 
in  writing,  tall  the  year  1809,  when  the  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr  Bramah  was  adopted  for  this  purpose.  By 
this  contrivance,  the  numbers  and  dates  were  insert- 
ed not  only  in  a  more  uniform  and  elegant  manner, 
1>t]t  the  labour  was  diminished  to  less  tnan  one -sixth 
of  what  it  was  before* 

The  copperplates,  from  which  the  words  of  the 
notes  arc  printed,  are  double  ;  that  is,  they  throw 
off  two  notes  at  a  time  upon  one  long  piece  of  pa- 
per. This  piece  of  p^tper,  containing  two  notes,  is 
then  put  into  the  machine,  which  prints  upon  them 
the  number  and  dates  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
types  change  to  the  succeeding  number,  and  that  the 
.whole  operation  is  performed  without  any  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk.  If  one  of  the  notes,  for 
example,  is  No.  1,  No.  I,  and  tlie  other  on  the  same 
paper  No.  201,  No,  201,  when  these  are  printed, 
the  machine  alters  itself  to  No*  2,  No.  2,  and  No. 
202,  No»  202;  and  in  printing  these,  the  types  again 
change  to  No,  3,  No*  3,  and  203,  203.  The  date, 
and  the  word  London,  are  cast  in  stereotype,  and 
each  machine  is  furnished  with  owe  of  these  for  each 
day  in  the  year»  and  they  of  course  are  changed 
every  day. 

The  Bank  of  England  have  upwards  of  40  of 
these  machines,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  con- 
stant use.  It  was  formerly  considered  suJiicient 
labour  for  each  clerk  to  fill  up  with  the  number 
twice  repeated,  and  date  twice  repeated,  400  notes 
per  day  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  machines, 
one  clerk  has  printed  I'iOO  double  notes,  which  are 
equal  to  2600  singb  ones  ;  for  though  in  the  ma- 
chine the  double  notes  do  not  require  more  labour 
than  single  ones,  yet  to  fill  up  the  blanks  by  writing, 
would  occupy  twice  the  time. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  13  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  the  principle  is  not  limited 
to  the  numbering  of  notes,  but  is  equally  appli- 
_  cable  to  the  purpose  of  printing  any  series  of  num- 

FtATt  bers  which  require  continual  alteration*  In  Plate 
LXXVI.  LXXVI.  we  have  represented  one  of  these  machines, 
which  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  any  of 
those  in  ute,  being  only  a  single  one,  and  adapted 
for  printing  one  note  at  once  ;  but  we  have  only  to 
suppose  it  extended  to  twice  the  length,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  double  set  of  types,  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
printing  two  notes  at  the  same  time.  In  Fig^  2. 
|/;«  I  jj^  of  Plate  LXXVI.,  a  perspective  view  of  this 
>,  machine  will  be  found,  and  a  section  of  its  parts  at 

Fig.l.  in  both  of  which  the  same  letters  of  reference 
are  employed,     A  soUd  piece  of  mahogfany,  A  A, 


forms  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  to  thii  tvvo  ifoo 
plates  B  D  are  screwed,  farming  the  sides  of  a 
the  front  of  which  is   removed  in  Fig.  2,  to  exhil 
the  interior,  and  the  back  ts  concealed  behind  1 ' 
mechanism.     Across  this  box,  an  axis  D  is  pL 
having  its  pivots  fitted  into  sockets,  which  are  i 
ened  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  as  is  evident  from  1 
figure*     This  axis  carries  the  tympan  E,  which  gii 
the  pressure  to  print  off  the  note  attached   to  rt  I 
screws:  and  a  lever  Fis  also  fixed  to  the  axis,  by  wtijj 
the  operator  forces  down  the  tympan.     The  moirt 
able  types,  in  which  the  principal  novelty  of  the  i| 
vention  consists,  are  fitted  into  a  series  of  brass  circl«"_ 
mounted  upon  an  axis  G,  extending  across  tbt  cen- 
tre of  the  frame.    These  circles  are  sufficiently  i 
ed  out  in  the  perspective  view,   by  the  numa 
the  types  fixed  in  them;  they  are  ten  in  numb 
ranged  in  two  lots  of  five  each.     Each  circle  («h« 
more  plainly  at  I,  Fig,  L)   is  divided  into  1 1  pa 
and  at  each  a  rectangular  notch   is  cut,  to  neceii 
the  types   1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,  0,   and   a  bma 
type.       Five  of   the  circles,    thus    prepared,    bciii 
placed  side  by  side,  upon  a  fixed  axis,  G,  on  wh 
they  revolve   freely,  are  sufficient  for  printing 
number  less  than    100,000;  because,  as  the  circk 
can  be  turned  about  on  their  axis  independent  of  ea^ 
other,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  combuiation  of  the  afc 
figures  may   be  produced,  by  bnnging  them  la  i 
highest  point  of  the  circle,   which  is  the  situa 
which  they  are   placed  when   an  impression  i 
taken.  This  will  be  more  easily  understood,  if  1 
sider  that  the  brass  plate,  which  covers  tip  thecir 
is  put  in  its  place,  as  represented  in  Fig.  1.  at  1 
brass  plate  has  two  apertures  through  it,  to  rec 
two  series  of  types  which   project  up  a  httJs 
its  surface  when  at  the  highest.    In  Fig.  2.  ibii 
is  removed,  to  exhibit  the  interior  mechanism.  ^ 

circles  are  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  wheeU  I — ^ 
upon  an  axi»,  called  the  back  axis,  parallel  to  IJ^  j 
axis  of  the  circles.  The  end  of  it  is  seen  at  I,  Fig.  | 

projecting  through  the  frame,  and  it  carries  three        J 
the  wheels  H,  two  of  which  are  at  the  same  ditta^rivyl 
apart  as  the  two  series  of  figure  circles  to  wliich  tJ 
apply.     The  third  wheel   is  placed  at  an  interm-4 
ate  distance  between  the  other  two,  and  is  acted  uj 
by  a  catch  or  pallet    b,   Fig*  1.  attached  to  the 
of  the  tympan,  by  means  of  a  Joint,  in  such  a  tn* 
uer,  that  it  will  strike  against  the  highest  toolh 
the  wheel  H,  and  turn   it   round  one  tooth.     Wktl 
the  handle  is  lifted   up  rather  beyond  the  perpenJ^ 
cuhr,  where  a  stop  d.  Fig.  2.  upon  the  axis,  metftuy 
a    projection  J,   Fig.  L  on  the  cover  of  the  boi, 
prevents  it  from  moving  farther;  but  when  the  haodk 
is  returned  down  into  the  position  of  Fig-  K  ihtpil* 
let,  though  it  again  meets  the  tooth  of  the  whcrli 
gives  way  upon  its  joint,  and  pasiics  by  without  mof* 
ing  the  wheel.     In  this  manner,  it  will  be  seen,  thit 
every  time  th«  handle  is  pressed  down  to  take  an  lO' 
pression,  in  raising  it  up  again,  to  place  a  fresh  Wpcr 
upon  the  tympan,  the  pallet  moves   the  wheel*  H 
one  tooth,  ainl   as  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  engigt 
the  teeth  of  the  BguvQ   circles,    a  similar  mouonii 
communicated  to  them,  bringing  a  fresh  number  be- 
neath the  tympan,  ready  for  printing* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  wheels  Hare  of  «^" 
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i*<  a  thicknesSf  as  to  engage  only  one  of  the  five  type 
^*  ciFcles  at  ODce,  and  their  distance  from  each  other  is 
^^  sudiy  that  they  uke  the  same  circle  in  the  one  series  as 
they  do  in  the  other.  Now,  hy  moving  the  back  axis 
«  small  quantity  endwise,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
wheel  H  can  be  brought  to  act  upon  any  of  the  five 
circles,  or  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  clear 
of  them  all.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  head  I, 
Fig.  2,  comes  through  the  frame  of  the  machine ; 
for  by  means  of  this  the  axis  can  be  moved  on  end, 
and  by  proper  marks  upon  it,  it  may  be  set  to  any  of 
the  five  circles.  In  these  positions  it  is  confined  by 
a  semicircular  clip,  which  enters  grooves  turned 
round  on  the  axis,  and  deprives  it  of  longitudinal  mo- 
tion, unless  when  the  clip  is  raised.  This  can  be  done 
by  a  nut  coming  through  the  back  of  the  frame  at 
&,  Fig.  I.  It  has  a  short  lever  on  the  inside  of  it, 
which,  when  the  nut  is  turned  round,..raises  up  the 
olip,  and  releases  the  axis  while  it  is  set  to  the  re- 
quired circle,  and  the  clip  being  let  fall  into  the  pro- 
.per  groove,  confines  it  from  any  farther  motion.  In 
xirder  that  all  the  circles  may  stop  at  the  exact  point, 
when  the  figure  is  at  the  highest,  and  consequently 
when  the  surface  of  the  figure  will  be  horizontal,  an 
angular  notch  is  made  on  the  inside  of  the  fieure 
•circles,  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  each  fi- 
gure; and  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle  r,  Fig.  I, 
a  moveable  pin  is  fitted  into  the  fixed  axis,  with  a 
spring,  which  gives  it  a  constant  pressure  down- 
wards.  The  end  of  the  pin  is  formed  spherical,  and 
well  polished,  so  that  when  the  circle  is  turned  round, 
it  is  forced  into  its  hole  in  the  axis  ;  but  when  ano- 
ther notch  in  the  circle  presents  itself,  the  pin  presses 
out  into  it,  and  retains  the  circle  with  a  moderate 
force  in  its  proper  position,  until  the  raising  of  the 
tympan,  as  before  described,  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  pin,  and  turns  the  circle  round.  By  this  con- 
trivance, the  types  always  arrange  themselves  into  a 
straight  line,  after  being  turned  round,  without 
which  the  impression  would  have  a  very  disagreeable 
and  irregular  appearance.  The  tympan  £,  Fig.  1, 
is  coa4>osed  of^two  parts:  a  solid  brass  plate,  against 
which  a  few  folds  of  cloth  are  pbced  and  secured  by 
the  second  part,  which  is  a  brass  frame,  covered  with 
parchment,  and  attached  to  the  former  by  four 
screws,  two  of  which  appear  at  ff'm  Fig.  2.  The 
brass  plate  of  the  tympan  is  fastened  to  the  leaf  L, 
Fig.  1,  projecting  from  the  axis,  by  means  of  six 
screws.  Two  of  these,  only  one  of  which,  A,  can 
be  seen  in  the  figure,  tend  to  throw  the  tympan  from 
the  leaf,  while  the  other  four,  which  are  arranged 
one  on  each  side  of  the  two  former,  draw  the  tym- 
panum and  leaf  together.  By  means  of  these  screws 
thus  acting  in  opposition,  the  tympan  can  be  adjust- 
ed so  as  to  fall  exactly  parallel  upon  the  type,  and 
communicate  an  equal  pressure  to  all  parts  of  the 
paper,  which  is  held  against  the  tympan,  by  means 
of  a  frisket  of  parchment,  stretched  on  a  frame  which 
surrounds  the  tympan,  and  is  moveable  on  joints  at 
j,it.  Fig.  2.  The  frisket  is  cut  through,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  shaded  parts  in  Fig.  2,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  paper  where  it  is  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  figures,  and  the  N*'  before  the  figures,  and 
also  the  imuression  of  the  date,  year,  and  place. 
The  type  for  these  are  formed  in  stereotype,  and 
fastened  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  brass  cover  at, 
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the  piece  containing  the  day  and  month  being  chan- 
ged every  day.  In  order  to  find  the  proper  position 
which  the  paper  should  occupy  upon  the  tympan,  ''""P^^ 
two  fine  pins  are  fixed  to  project  from  it,  and  are  re- 
ceived into  holes  made  in  the  brass  cover :  Two 
dots  are  printed  upon  the  note  from  the  copper 
plates,  and  the  pins  being  put  through  at  these  dots, 
ensures  the  figures,  &c.  coming  on  their  proper 
places. 

The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  as  follows  : 
Suppose  the  back  axis  put  so  far  on  end  as  to  be  de- 
tached from  all  the  circles ;-— the  figure  circles  ai*- 
ranged  by  hand,  so  that  the  blanks  are  all  upper- 
most ;  and  the  proper  stereotypes  put  in  for  the  date. 
The  back  axis  is  then  first  set,  so  that  its  wheels  H 
may  take  the  first  of  the  ^\\^  circles  towards  the 
right  hand,  and,  by  moving  the  handle  down  almost 
to  touch  the  type,  and  returning  it  up  again,  the 
pallet  moves  the  wheels  H,  and  turns  the  two  right 
hand  circles,  bringing  up  figure  1.  The  clerk  now 
inks  the  type  with  a  printer's  ball,  opens  the  frisket 
sheet  L,  Fig.  2,  on  its  hinges,  and  places  the  note» 
(already  printed  in  the  copper-plate  press),  against 
the  tympan,  the  proper  place  being  determined  by 
the  two  pins  and  the  dots  printed  on  the  note,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  He  now  shuts  up  the  frisket  sheet, 
in  order  to  confine  the  paper  and  to  keep  it  clean, 
except  in  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  printed ;  then, 
by  pressing  down  the  handle  F,  the  impression  is 
given ;  ana  on  lifting  it  up  again,  it  moves  the  circles 
and  brings  up  figure  2.  Tne  note  is  now  removed, 
a  fresh  one  put  in,  and  so  on,  the  figure  always 
changing  every  time.  During  this  operation,  the 
two  right  hand  circles  act  as  units,  and  advance 
one  each  time.  When  9  are  printed  in  this  manner, 
and  0  comes  up,  the  handle  is  moved  twice  succes- 
sively without  printing,  which  brings  up  a  blank  and 
then  1.  The  back  axis  is  moved,  to  act  upon  the 
second  circle  from  the  right  hand,  which  now  be- 
comes the  units,  the  first  circles  representing  tens  ; 
by  moving  the  handle  ^,  without  printing,  hgure  1 
in  the  second  circle  comes  up,  making  11,  the  next 
time  12,  and  soon  to  l^.  The  first  circle  is  now 
put  forwards  by  liand,  bringing  up  2  and  0,  on  the 
second  20,  then  moving  the  handle  to  pass  the  blank, 
produces  21,  22,  &c.  to  30,  when  the  first  circle  is 
again  advanced,  bringingup  I* ;  in  this  manner  the  bu- 
siness proceeds  to  99.  The  back  axis  is  now  shifted 
to  the  third  circle,  which  becomes  units,  the  second 
tens,  and  the  firat  hundreds ;  the  0  and  blanks  of 
which  are  advanced  to  bring  up  1,  0  is  brought  up  in 
the  second ;  and  the  machine  itself  brings  up  0  in  the 
third  ;  after  printing  this,  it  changes  to  101.  The 
process  now  continues  through  the  successive  hun- 
dreds io  the  same  manner  as  before,  till  999.  The 
back  axis  is  now  shifted  to  the  fourth  circle,  and  the 
three  first  must  be  advanced  by  hand  when  they  re- 
quire it.  At  9999  the  back ^xis  is  shifted  to  the  fifth 
circle,  and  will  serve  to  999,999,  beyond  which  it  is 
not  required  to  print. 

BRAMPOUR.     See  Burhampour. 

BRAMPTON,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
Cumberland,  situated  on  the  river  Irting,  m  a  nar- 
row and  deep  vale.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  wide 
street  very  irregularly  built,  and  carries  on  no  ma- 
nufacture of  any  importance.     Camden  supposes  it 
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Branca  to  be  the  Bremeturacum  of  the  KomanS)  and  the  ita- 
tion  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tunguri.  At  the 
eaet  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  huge  mount  of  a 
conical  form,  and  about  360  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  A  rampart  and  trench  encircle  the  moat  at 
its  sumraity  which  is  a  plane  about  120  feet  in  diame- 
ter,  defended  by  a  breastwork.  Number  of  houses 
in  I8OI9  846.  Population  1682.  («) 
BRANCA.  ^See  Cape  De  Verd  Isles. 
BRANCH.  See  Botany,  p.  55. 
BRANCHIOPODA.  See  Entomology. 
BRANDENBURG,  Marquibate  of,  a  country 
Bonndarles,  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mecklenburg 
divisioos,  and  Pomerania ;  on  the  east  by  Poland;  on  the  south 
aud  extenc  |jy  Lower  Lusatia,  and  the  electorate  of  Saxony ; 
country.  *"^  ®°  ^^®  west,  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Ma^eburg, 
^*  and  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg.  This  impor- 
tant province*  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  posse- 
sions of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  is  divided  into 
the  departments  of  the  Old  Mark,  the  New  Markf 
the  Middle  Mark,  the  Ukraine  Mark^  the  VorMark^ 
or  the  Mark  of  Priegnitzj  and  the  lordships  of 
Beetkow  and  Sierkow.  The  Old  Mark,  which  is 
about  eleven  German  miles  long  by  nine  in  breadth, 
contains  thirteen  cities,  the  chief  ot  which  is  Stendal, 
and  about  8058  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  New 
Mark  is  a  tract  of  land  about  forty  geogrraplucal 
miles  in  len^rth,  and  only  ten  in  breadth.  It  consists 
of  seven  original,  and  four  incorporated  circles,  be* 
sides  Custrin  the  capital;  and  has  a  regency  of  ita 
own,  courts  of  justice,  and  other  colleges.  It  con- 
tains thirty-nine  cities,  and  16,788  hides  of  taxable 
land.  The  Middle  Mark,  which  it  the  jargest  of  all 
the  departments  of  Brandenburg,  contains  about  forty- 
eight  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Berlin,  Brandenburg,  and  Potsdam ;  and  has  about 
S4>,901  hides  of  taxable  land.  The  Ukraine,  or 
Ucker  Mark,  about  thirteen  German  miles  in  length, 
and  eleven  in  breadth,  is  divided  into  the  two  circles 
of  Ucker  Mark  and  Stolp,  and  contains  fifteen  towns, 
the  chief  of  which  is  Prenzlo.  The  hides  of  land 
that  are  taxable  are  about  6379-  The  Vor  Mark, 
or  Mark  of  Pricgnitz,  ten  and  a  half  German  miles 
in  length,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  breadth,  contains 
twenty  townff,  the  principal  of  which  is  Perlberg, 
and  has  521 1  hides  of  taxable  land. 

The  whole  country  of  Brandenburg  is,  in  its 
greatest  extent,  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east, 
•  and  about  110  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  soil, 
though  in  general  inclining  to  sand,  varies  consider- 
ably in  quality.  Even  in  the  most  sandy  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  able  to  raise  considerable  crops  of  rve,  bar- 
ley, and  oats ;  nor  is  this  kind  of  soil  found  at  all 
unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
productions  of  the  garden.  Pines,  and  other  re- 
sinous trees,  are  likewise  planted  here,  and  their 
^rrowth  fully  answers  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 
A  great  proportion  of  this  marquisate,  particularly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  is  extremely  fertile ;  and 
the  high  perfection  to  which  agriculture  has  been 
carried,  thi-oup:h  the  judicious  exertions  of  Frederic 
William,  and  his  successor  Frederic  II.  has  produced 
•lie  most  beneficial  change  on  the  general  appearance 
i>f  the  country.     Tracts  of  land  which  formeriy 
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were  mere  sandy  deserts,  now  bear  luxuriant  ctopi  of  Ai 
wheat,  spelt,  and  barley;  unwholesome  marshca  uiTe     ^ 
given  place  to  rich  and  smiling  fields;  and  phoet^^ 
over  which  extensive  but  unprofitable  fbreita  oaee 
threw  their  dismal  shade,  are  now  eolivened  br  hrge 
and  handsome  villages.     Yet  agriculture,  higniy  ii». 
proved  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the  prindpal  object  of 
attention  in  the  Marquisate  of  BrandniDurg.     The 
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greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  depend  for  sub 
upon  the  rearing  of  cattle,  partkularly  of  ihew^ 
whose  wool,  being  of  a  very  fine  quality,  hnofi  l&e 
basis  of  the  beautiful  woollen  manufiictuiee  whkk 
abound  in  that  country.  Their  breed  of  ahccp  was 
much  improved  by  the  care  of  Frederic  II.,  nAo 
procured  a  number  of  rams  from  England  and 
Spain.  Silk-worms  are  likewise  cherished  here  with 
such  success,  as  to  become  daily  an  object  of  moie 
attention  and  importance.  Nor  among  the  advan- 
tageous productions  of  this  country  must  we  forgjdt 
its  woods,  which  not  only  supply  the  inhabitanti 
with  fuel  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as  for  their  glaas 
and  iron  furnaces,  for  charcoal,  tar,  and  wood*adic% 
but  hkewise  with  large  quantities  of  timber  ferhooie 
and  ship-building,  a  great  proportion  of  which  is 
exportea  to  France,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  Yet  notwithataadiiw  tUi 
immense  consumption  of  wood  of  every  description, 
the  forests  are  managed  so  judiciously  as  never  to  be 
exhausted. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Brandenbuiv,  thov^  Via 
not  distinguished  by  their  variety,  are  ot  oonaidnw 
able  importance.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  a 
white  earth  well  adapted  ror  pottery,  and  a  veij  fine 
porcelain  clay ;  also  various  kinds  of  eartha  capable  of 
beine  converted  into  colours,  alum,  sali^tre,  ainheri 
and  ironstone.  Petrifiictions,  and  other  foaail  cnrioa- 
ties,  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  varioua  parte  of 
Brandenburg. 

Before  the  reign  of  Frederic  William,  the  giaad  Un 
elector,  manufactures  had  made  but  httle  progreai  ia  tare 
this  country,  or  rather  had  been  altogether  extin- 
guished by  the  ruinous  war  of  thirty  yeari.  Hit 
wise  and  paternal  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  native  do- 
minions, soon  changed  the  scene;  and  Brandenburg  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  new  country,  peopled  by  a  mixture 
of  colonies  from  many  different  nations,  who  brought 
along  with  them  the  arts  and  the  mannera  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Dutch,  who  took  the  Ind 
in  this  system  of  colonization,  renewed  the  order  of 
tradesmen  and  artizans ;  conceived  the  project  of  {Sel- 
ling the  lofty  trees,  which,  as  the  war  of  thirty  years 
had  convened  the  whole  country  into  one  vast  forest, 
were  now  found  in  great  abundance  ;  and  thus  esta- 
blished one  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  com- 
merce of  BrandenburfiT.  The  elector  likewiae  per- 
mitted some  families  of  Jews  to  settle  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  as  the  vicinity  of  Poland  rendered  their  ser- 
vices useful  for  vending  in  that  country  the  refuse  of 
Brandenburg  merchandise.  But  no  event  was  more 
favourable  to  the  enlightened  projects  of  the  great 
elector,  than  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
by  Louis  XIV.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  thousaad 
Frenchmen  were  driven,  by  that  measure,  from  their 
native  kingdom,  the  most  affluent  of  whom  emigrated 
to  England  and  Holland  $  while  the  poorer,  but  mote 
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iftdufttrioiM,  taking  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  to  tlic 
number  of  abaut  twenty  thousand,  helped  to  repeo- 
Ac  deserted  lowni,  and  taught  the  natives  those  ma- 
aufs&ctures  of  which  they  were  yet  ignorant.  On  the 
ssion  of  Frederic  William  to  the  government, 
f  rther  hats,  nor  stockings,  nor  serges,  nor,  in  short, 
rty  woollen  stuff  whatever,  was  fabricated  in  his  do* 
oinions.  The  industry  of  the  French  soon  enriched 
bem  with  these  manufactures*  They  establisht-d 
abncs  of  broad  cloxhs^  sergt^s,  strainers,  small  stufTs, 
[iggets,  crape,  bonnets,  and  stockings  woven  in  the 
om  I  hats  n^ade  of  the  fur  of  beavers,  hares,  and 
ts  ;  and  dyes  of  every  kind.  Some  of  these  re- 
became  merchantSi  and  sold  by  retail  the  pro- 
is  of  the  labour  of  others.  Some  of  them  settled 
1  the  capital,  as  gulrlsmiihs,  jewellers,  watchmakers, 
>r  eng^vers  ;  and  tho^  who  took  up  their  resi- 
lience in  the  flat  part  of  the  country,  cultivated  to- 
bacco, and  reared  fruits  and  excellent  pulse  in  the 
andy  districts,  wliTch,  through  their  fostermg  induf- 
jr.  Were  converted  into  admirable  kitchen  gardens, 
^he  elector,  to  encourage  so  useful  a  colony,  assign- 
it  an  annual  pension  of  forty  thousand  crowns, 
rhich  it  still  enjoys. 

These  beneficial  projects   were  adopted   and    im- 
broved  upon  by  Frederic  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of 
♦rederic  William,  who  reaped  the  full  advantages  of 
hifl  father's  labours.     The   tapestry   of  Brandenburg 
'  rivalled  that  of  Brussels;  its  gaIoon4ace  equalled 
hat  of  France  ;  the  mirrors  of  Neusiadt  surpassed  in 
■ir  clearness  those  of  Venice ;  and  the  Prussian 
By  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  home  manufacture.   To 
ive  new  energy  to  that  spirit  of  industry  which  the 
oreign  colonies  had  excited,  Fn*denc  prohibited,  by  a 
cvere  edict,  the  exportation  ot  wool  i  he  established 
I  public  magazine,  named  the  Lagcrhaus,  from  which 
iiuantitres  of  wool  were  advanced  to  poor  manufac- 
urers,  who  repaid  it  by  the  produce  or  their  labour ; 
Ibc  army,  which  was  newly  dressed  every  year,  en- 
ured a  ready  sale  for  their  cloths  ;  they  even  found 
Kerr   way    into   foreign  markets ;  and  in    the   year 
I73S,  the  nnanufacturcs  of  Brandenburg  were  in  such 
/foUri^hing  state,  that  they  furnished  for  exporta- 
[t  'four  thousand  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  each 

[l  _  ,  lour  ells  long.  With  these  improvements,  a 
jjirit  of  frugalitVi  scarcely  less  beneticial,  was  intro* 
iuced  among  all  orders  in  the  state.  During  the 
^neceding  reign,  many  of  the  nobles  had  »old  their 
nds  to  be  enabled  to  purchase  gold-cloth,  and  lace ; 
9W  that  abuse  was  done  away,  and  the  proudest 
adces  were  contented  with  such  articles  of  dress 
i  the  manufacturef  of  their  native  country  could  af- 
brd*  This  regard  to  economy  was  the  more  neces- 
as  rn  most  of  the  Prussian  states,  the  right  of 
Dgeniture  is  disclaimed ;  and  fathers,  who  have 
nerons  family,  can  procure,  only  by  rigid  par- 
ny^  a  respectable  establishment  for  those,  who, 
ter  their  deaths  are  to  divide  their  family  into  new 
brandies. 

Amiust  these  important  arrangements,  one  great 
fjciency  remained  yet  to  be  regretted.  As  if  every 
Bind  had  been  engrossed  by  the  grand  concern  of 
ticreasing  the  opulence  and  multiplying  the  com- 
ta  of  the  community,  scarce  a  thought  was  be- 
koii^d  on  thove  more  elegant,  but  less  essential  arts, 
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which  "  exalt,  embellisbr  and  render  hfe  delijjhtful." 
While  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement,  literature  *»nd 
science,  with  all  the  kindred  accomplishments  v/hicit 
tend  at  once  to  refine  the  taste  aud  to  polish  thta 
manners  of  a  people,  were  left  to  languish  for  want 
of  encouragement.  Even  commerce  was  checked  by 
the  narrow  views  of  a  government,  more  anxious  10 
guard  against  poverty  by  repVessing  extravagance* 
than  to  extend  the  public  resources  by  opening  new 
channels  for  superfluous  commodities,  and  thus  oflrr- 
ing  new  incitements  to  industry.  It  wan  reserved 
for  Frederic  IL  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  and  en* 
lightened  policy.  Aware  how  much  commerce  con- 
tributes to  the  power  of  a  slate,  he  favoured  and 
prosecuted  it  by  every  practicable  method ;  award- 
ing premiums  to  those  who  were  moat  active  or  suc- 
cessful in  its  various  branches,  and  forming  some  con- 
siderable commercial  establishments.  Hia  passion  for 
literature,  science,  aud  the  fine  arts,  being  caugiit  by 
many  of  his  subjects,  gave  ne,v  life  to  the  universi- 
ties, academies,  and  seminaries,  which  had  been  for- 
merly almost  wholly  deserted;  and  the  crowds  of 
learned  men  and  accomphshed  artists,  which  his  libe- 
rality attracted  from  every  country  in  Europe,  ef- 
fected the  happiest  change  in  the  ta^te  and  manners 
of  the  native  inhabitants*  For  a  more  ample  account 
of  the  commerce  and  literary  institutions  of  Bi'an- 
denburg,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  articlei 
pRUiiSiA  and  Behlfn.  We  may  only  observe,  that 
the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  of  which 
many  volumes  have  been  published,  do  much  credit 
to  Prussian  science ;  and  that  the  specimens  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  and  engraving,  wliich  are  occasionally 
produced  in  Potsdam  and  Beriin,  might  be  acknow- 
ledged without  a  bJush  by  the  first  arttsts  in  Europe* 

There  is  no  country  on  the  continent  where  the  Posting, 
internal  intercourse  is  more  facilitated  by  excellent 
roads  and  regular  stages  than  in  Brandenburg.  The 
rates  of  postage*  and  even  the  fare  of  postihons»  are 
regulated  by  Jjovernmeut ;  so  th*it  iravelbrf  can  cal- 
culate their  expenses  to  the  minutm  item,  without 
being  tea  zed  by  incessant  importunities,  or  vexed  by 
arbitrary  impodjiiuns. 

The  postrt  are  hkewise  managed  with  much  order 
in  Brandenburg,  aud  letters  are  conv**yed  with  the 
utmost  regularity  and  exp*  ditian.  The  two  grand 
mails  which  go  from  Wesel  to  Memcl  in  Prussia, 
and  thence  throughout  Russia,  and  from  Hamburg, 
by  the  way  of  Silesia  into  Poland  and  Hungary, 
meet  at  Berlin,  and  are  regulated  m  such  a  manner, 
that  all  these  posts  arrive  and  depart  at  eight  oVIock 
in  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Saturday, 

The  inteiTial  communication  is  still  farther  facili-  Hiver** 
tated  by  the  two  great  rivers,  Elbe  and  Oder,  which 
traverse  the  country  in  different  places.  The  Elbe 
enters  the  Old  Mark  at  Polke,  and  forms  its  boun- 
dary on  the  west.  It  receives  the  stream  of  Tanger, 
near  Sangermundf,  and  the  Havel,  a  navigable  nvtr^ 
near  Werben  Thence  it  flows  between  the  Old 
Mark  and  Priegnitz,  till  it  comes  nigh  Wittenberg, 
when  It  ts  joined  by  the  Stepenitz,  a  river  so  consi- 
derable as  to  be  navigated  by  boats.  The  Elbe  leaves 
the  Old  Mark  near  Waneter,  but  continues  to  flow 
along  the  aide  of  Priegnitz,  from  which  it  recdwfi 
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Bi  jndcn*  another  rivei  naiiieJ  Aland  near  Sclinackenbarg,  and 
imrg,  j^g^  p£  j^ji  ^jj^  tributar)'  stream  of  Elde,  in  ihe  conn- 
try  of  Mecklenburg.  The  Havel  issues  likewise 
from  the  country  of  Mecklenburg,  forming,  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  between  the 
ducby  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Ukraine  Mark,  and 
18  navignble  to  large  wherries  from  Fiiratenber;^  to 
Tchelenich.  At  Spandau  it  is  swelled  by  the  Spree 
and  the  Dos?e,  and  Ihus  becomes  navigable  to  vcs» 
teh  of  considerable  burden  till  it  falb  into  the  Elbe. 
Us  tiibutary  river  Sprte,  issuing  from  Lusatia,  is 
large  enough  at  Krasnich  to  bear  rafts  and  floats, 
and  becomes  navigable  at  Cossetibladt.  It  receives 
another  stream,  named  Wendische  Sprcct  at  Kopo* 
nich,  and  loses  itself,  as  %vc  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  Havel  at  Spandau.  In  its  course  it  traverses 
several  lakes,  and  is  divided  at  different  places,  into 
iieveral  branches.  The  Oder,  a  fiiie  navigable  river, 
flowing  from  Silesia*  penetrates  the  New  Mark  ;  re- 
ceiving in  the  circle  of  Crossen  the  tributary  river 
Ober,  which  issues  from  Poland ;  the  stream  Bober, 
below  the  town  of  Crossen;  and  above  Kiistrin, 
the  Waste,  wfiich  is  itself  swollen  by  the  waters  of 
the  Notze  and  the  Drague.  Below  Writgen  it  is 
joined  by  the  Old  Oder,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
circle  of  Lobus ;  next  by  the  Finuw,  and  last  of  all 
by  the  Wclze,  after  which  it  penetrates  into  the 
country  of  Pomerania. 

Canal*.  Biandeuburg  enjoys,  also,  the  advantage  of  many 

excellent  canals.  One  of  these,  named  the  canal 
of  Planen,  was  executed  by  Mahistre,  a  celebrated 
engineer,  at  the  command  of  Frederic  IL  By  this 
canai,  which  was  begun  and  completed  in  the  inter- 
val, between  the  first  of  June  iT^Si  and  the  fifth  of 
June  IT'i'S,  the  navigation  from  Berlin  to  Madge- 
burg  is  shortened  by  one  half.  It  commences  near 
Parei,  upon  the  Elbe,  and  crossing  the  rivers  I  hie 
and  Stremna,  proceeds  to  juin  the  Havel  near  Planen, 
over  a  line  of  8*3.55  perches.  This  canal  is  twcnty- 
two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  of  its  channel,  twenty- 
six  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  from  forty  to 
fifty  between  its  banks.  It  has  nine  bridges  at  vari- 
ous fniervals  ;  and  three  sluices,  which  keeping  the 
water  at  the  height  of  tweuty-one  feet,  give  a  singu- 
lar facility  to  navigation  from  the  Elbe  to  the  HaveL 
A  similar  navigation  has  been  effected  between  the 
Spree  and  the  Oder,  by  means  of  a  small  canal,  by 
order  of  the  elector  Frederic  William,  whose  name  it 
retains.  It  is  about  three  German  miles  in  length, 
and  its  depth  is  fnv  Rhenish  yards.  At  Mulrose,  a 
town  near  the  middle  of  the  canal ;  the  stream  of 
Schuhdib.?  f^illa  into  a  lake,  from  which  the  canal  is 
supplied  with  water.  It  passes  through  ten  sluices 
pUced  at  regular  intervals,  and  its  fall,  throughout 
lU  whole  length,  im  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  sixty- 
Iwil  feet.  Another  canal,  called  the  canal  of  Finow, 
unites  the  Havel  with  the  Oder,  taking  its  direction 
Irom  Licbcowaldc  towards  Odcrberg,  after  having 
crossed  the  ri vt-r  Finow  :  it  has  thirteen  sluices^  and 
Avati  cut  by  order  of  king  Frederic  1 1.,  iibout  the  same 
lime  with  the  canal  of  rlanen.  In  a  course  of  about 
twelve  thousand  Rhenish  milei,  it  has  a  fait  of  130 
leet. 

Another  can.il  was  made  in  the  year  1755,  called 
the  ikew  canal  of  tljc  Oder*     It  draws  ii*  waters  from 


that  river  near  GuStebiese,  and  pours  them  n*lo 
again  about  a  mile  below  Oderberg.  There  m 
likewise  in  the  Marquisate  of  Brandenburg  a  namb* 
of  lakes,  some  of  which  arc  united  by  canals,  or  m 
tural  channels.  Neither  the  Elbe  nor  the  Qi* 
abound  so  much  with  fi»h  an  the  Havel,  the  Spreei  aa^ 
the  other  small  rivers :  and  ific  same  analogy  bul ' 
with  regard  to  the  laki?a. 

Brandenburg  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  t 
ancient  Suevi,of  whom  there  were  several  colotvir* 
subdivision^!.     This  country  must  have  been  k: 
to  the   Romans,  who,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Chribtian  afra,  pursued  their  conquests  as  far  3k^ 
the  Elbe.    Their  progress  in  this  direction  was  check 
ed  by  the  barbarous  but  valiant  inhabitants,  by  wl 
it  continued  to  be  occupied  till  the  fifth  centi 
when  they  puthed  farther  to  the  south,  abandauti  _ 
their  own  country  to  the  Veneti  or  Wendi,  a  Sarmft* 
tian  tribe,  whose  language  corresponds  to  that 
Poles,    Russians,   Bohemians,  and  other  Scla 
nations,  and  who,  under  the  general  name  of 
occupied  not  only  Brandenburg,  but  the  whole  t 
of  country  situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  V'i^t 
With  these  people,  who    were  inveterate  enemies 
the  Christian  religion,  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
perpetual  war  ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  subjectioi 
always  a  grand  object   with  Cbarlemagae  a 
successors*     They  maintained  an  obstinate  st  . 
for  their  independence   till  the  year  92 7 1  when 
were  finally   subdued  by  Henry  the   Fowler,  wlia 
compelled  them  to  adopt  the  Christian  religion 
bestowed  their  country  on  hid  brother-in-law 
rid,  a  Saxon  Count,   with  the  title  of  Margrw 
lord  warden  of  the  marches  or  borders,    Sigefrid 
peopled  his  dominions  from  the  Netherlandst  Wet 
phalia,   Franconia,  and  Saxony ;  and  soon  after 
conquest,   the  Saxon  emperors  estabh 
Margraviates  of  AusTKlA,  of  the  Ea-  rUj 

and  LusatiaJ  of  the  North,  and  of  Sc  HLKdWta, 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Germany  against  tbe  Hi 
Sclavonians,  aud  Danes.  The  Margraviatc  of 
north  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  op 
the  Sclavonians  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  di|_ 
Margi*ave  coniiiuied  to  be  conferred  by  the  coi^ 
at  pleasure,  till  Albert,  of  the  house  of  Anbalt^  siif^ 
named  the  Bear,  obtained  possession  of  Brandeubui 
the  capital,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cci 
tury,  and  as  a  reward  of  his  valour,  was  : 
Conrad  11.,  hereditary  Margrave  of  the  ' 
which  he  had  subdued.  Albert  conquerca 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  coa' 
the  Sclavonian  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  people) 
country  witii  a  numerous  colony  of  Germans,  wbi 
a  great  inundation  had  compelled  to  emigmie  fi 
Holland,  and  thus  became  the  true  founder  of 
Margravidte,  whjch  was  possessed  by  his  dctceo^ 
datiU  till  the  year  1340,  when  tlie  family  became  a* 
tinct.  The  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  feign- 
ing, conferred  the  Murgraviate  of  Brandeubtirg  on 
his  son  Louis,  It  remained  in  the  house  of  Bi^ani 
only  till  the  year  137iJ,  when  Otto  of  Bavaria  sold  it 
for  irjOjOOO  florins  of  gold  to  tlie  illiperor  Chojb 
IV,,  king  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg. 
The  emperor  of  Sigismund,  the  son  of  this  Charkt. 
after  having  alienated   the  New  Mark    aad  oiIt 
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valuable  parts  of  Brandenburg*  sold  the  frmainder 
"'[)ribe  enormous  price  of  400,000  ducats*  to  Frede* 
C|  Count  of  ZoHtrn,  and  burgrave  of  Nurcmbcrg> 
able  prince,  who  had  cMablinhed  the  weak  Sij^is- 
bund  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  supported  him 
kere  by  his  valour,  his  prudence,  and  his  trea&ures. 
E^hifi  Frederic  ia  the  ancestor  of  the  present  royal 
nily  of  Prussia*  The  princes  of  this  house  toon 
covered  the  alienated  territories  of  Brandenburg, 
nd  enlarged  them  by  the  gradual  accessions  of  Po- 
erania,  Prussia^  Silesia,  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
principality  of  Halberstadt,  the  duchy  of  Cloves, 
fcf  countnesof  Minden,  Marck,  Ravensbcrg,  Lingcn, 
ieurs,  Ostfrisia,  Neufchatel,  GIatz»  part  of  Lusatia, 
ivd  of  the  palatinates  of  Posnania  and  Uladislaw* 
These  were  the  component  parts  of  the  Prussian 
onarchy,  which,  under  the  illustrious  Frederic  IL, 
rformed  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  transactions  of 
Europe.  The  glory  of  this  kingdom,  however,  was 
t  short-lived  j  and  the  failure  of  the  Prusai^n  arms 
France  and  Poland  during  the  reign  of  his  nephew, 
n  convinced  the  world,  that  the  machine  owed  all 
energy  to  the  great  Frederic's  mighty  and  anima- 
#ouI.     See  PatrssjA, 

king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
s  the  seventh  place  among  the  electors  of  the 
pire ;  and  has  five  voices  in  the  college  of  prin- 
k  at  the  diet  of  the   empire,   independently  of  his 
ice  in  the  electoral  college.     As  arch-chamberlain, 
carries  the  sceptre  before   the  emperor  at  his  co- 
ationi  and  brings  him   water  in  a  silver  baison. 
etijoys,  likewise,  the  right  of  levying  customs,  in 
rtue  of  a  particular  privilege  granted  by  the  empc* 
Frederic  III.  in  1456,  by  which  that  tmpcror 
gos  to  the  electors  of  Drandet»burg,  an  unlimit* 
power  of  raising  and  establishing  customs  and 
>Us. 
Tlie  state*  of  Brandenburg  consist  of  the  nobility 
towns,  who  assemble  at  Berhn,  and  who  still  re- 
i?n  some  shadow  of  their  ancient  pnvileges*     The 
ditary  officers  of  the  marquisate  are  a  marshal, 
iberlain»  cup-bearer,  purveyor,  sewer,  treasurer, 
id  ranger* 

The  inhabitants  in   general   follow  the  Lutheran 
Bgion,  but  the  religion  of  the  coast  is  Calvinism. 
'here  are  likewise  a  considerable  number  of  Roman 
ihulics  ;  and  all  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty  of 
•nscience.     Population  755. 5? 7-     See  Metnoires  de 
imn  de  Bran dflmu  rg;    B u  sc  h  in  g'  s  Geography  ; 
Vuchet's  DidionnairCt  &c.      (k) 
ANDENBURG,  an  ancient  city  in  Germany, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  marquisate  to  which 
gives  name.     It  is  situated  in  the  Middle  Mark, 
the  banks  of  the  Havel,   which  divides  the  old 
from  the  new,  and   is  here  large  enough  to 
nari^rated   by  boats  of  considerable  size,  which 
3y  hither  from  the   Elbe  by   means  of  the  canal  of 
lanen.     The  streets  of  the  new  town  are  straight 
nd  beautiful.     The  principal  curiosities  and  public 
burldiKgs  are,  the  House  of  Invalids,  the  barracks, 
bridge  over  the  Havel,  the  church  of  St  Cathc 
e,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity^  its  library,  and  its 
ftptismal  founts ;    the  cathedral  at    Bug-Branden- 
arg,  and  the  pictures  of  Lucas  Kranach  ;  the  col- 
lege of  the  nobles,  and  the  antiquitit^fi  gf  the  clots** 
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'litis  town  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce    Jlrandoi<, 

both  by  land  and  by  water  ;  and  it  reaps  considerable  ^^^^T*  ^ 
benefit  from  the  fishery  on  the  Havel  and  the  other  ~  ^ 
btrcanu  and  lakes  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  procure  subsist* 
ence  by  the  culture  of  hops,  with  which  they  bre\^ 
an  excellent  beer,  which  is  in  great  request  not  only 
in  the  town,  but  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  it 
besides  a  colony  of  French  refugees  in  this  town, 
who  have  established  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths, 
hair  cloths,  serges,  stockings,  canvas,  linen  cloths* 
fustians,  kc,  Brandenburg  was  erected  by  the  em- 
peror Otho  I,  into  an  episcopil  see  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  of  Magdeburg.  This  sec 
was  abulit>lied,  however,  at  the  Reformation  in  1563* 
The  chapter,  which  has  been  sirce  secularized,  and 
which  still  subsists,  is  composed  of  a  Lutheran  pro* 
vost,  deans  senior,  sub^senior,  and  three  other  canons* 
The  members  of  this  chapter  are  distinguished  by  a 
crois  of  gold,  enamelled  with  viulet,  and  terminating 
in  eight  points  ;  an  honour  conferred  by  Frederic  H. 
In  a  fort,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
Havel,  there  is  a  cathedral  church,  with  residences 
for  the  members  of  the  cathedral  ;  and  a  riding  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  noblemen.  The  muni- 
cipal revenues  of  this  town  amount  to  about  60,000 
fix  dollars.  Population  about  1200.  See  Reichard'o 
Guide  des  Voija^eurs^  v.  2.  p.311.      {k\ 

BRANDON,  a  market  town  of  England  in  Suf- 
folk* situated  on  the  banks  of  the  le&ser  Ouse,  which 
is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  on  which  there  was  a 
hermitage  in  14'06,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  tim- 
bert  iron,  bricks,  &c,  which  is  much  facilitated  bv 
the  river  being  navigable  frt>m  Lynn  to  Thetford, 
There  are  very  eittensivc  rabbit  warrens  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  town.  Number  of  houses  in  1801,  203. 
Population  ll^-S,  of  whom  1058  were  employed  io 
trade  and  manufactures*     {j) 

BRANDY,  a  spirituous  liquor  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  wines,  is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine 
countries  of  Europe.  The  principal  manufacture! 
of  this  spirit  are  in  France,  particularly  in  Langue- 
doc  and  Anjou,  from  whence  comes  the  well  known 
Cogniac  brandy*  The  apparatus  fur  the  diatillation 
of  brandy  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  composed  of 
three  parts  ;  the  aUmhic^  a  cylindrical  copper  boiler 
for  containing  the  fermented  wines,  is  enclosed  in 
brick- work  in  the  usual  manner  of  fixed  boilers,  and 
furnished  with  a  proper  fire  place,  with  a  flue  and 
dampc  rs.  It  is  about  28  inches  in  height,  and  2H  in 
diameter,  and  holds  nearly  320  quarts.  It  ia  flatten- 
ed at  the  bottom  to  present  a  larger  surface  to  the 
fuel,  and  is  drawn  out  into  a  neck  about  2  inches  high 
and  9  in  diameter  To  this  neck  is  fitted  the  cc/pi/ii/, 
which  receives  the  spirituous  vapour.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  flattened  cone  with  the  apex  downward* 
and  is  about  17  inches  wide  at  the  base.  It  is  truncat- 
ed at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  alembic,  and  where 
it  has  also  a  projecting  tube  of  1^  inch  in  diameter^ 
which  conveys  the  vapour  into  the  worm*  This  is  a 
convoluted  pipe  immersed  in  a  large  tub  of  water  to 
condense  the  vapour,  and  makes  six  or  seven  turns 
before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  diameter  of  thi| 
pipe  gradually  lessens  from  where  it  joins  the  capital 
3* 
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Brandy*  to  its  mouth,  where  tlic  liquor  runs  out,  which  is 
^^  about  one  inch  wide. 

The  liquor,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  run  off,  gra- 
dually dccrcafit's  in  strength  till  the  wine  is  entirely 
exhausted  of  spirit,  and  then  it  becomes  almost  taste- 
less, and  is  little  better  than  water.  Fi  om  this  inequa- 
lity, a  distinction  is  always  made  between  the  good 
fpirit  and  the  pdiieeaut  as  the  French  call  it,  or  what 
is  termed  Jeijits  by  the  British  distillers,  which  last  is 
kept  in  separate  casks,  and  redistilled  in  the  next 
process.  The  precise  time,  however,  of  collecting 
the /ei«/j,  is  altogether  arbitrary.  In  some  places  it 
is  determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  al- 
ready run  off.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  sinking  of 
olive  oil  in  the  hqiior  is  the  eistablifihed  proof :  and 
others  determine  it  by  the  proportion  of  brandy  ob* 
tained  to  the  quantity  of  wine  put  into  the  alembic. 
But  this  last  proof*  though  frequently  used,  must  be  far 
from  being  correct,  as  the  quantity  of  good  spirit  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  wines,  and  the 
produce  varies  from  a  third  to  a  fifteenth  of  their 
weight.  Strong  heavy  wines  give  the  most  spirit, 
and  light  thin  wmes,  though  well  fermented,  yield  the 
least  i  and  if  the  quantity  of  brandy  be  less  than  a 
sixth,  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  worth  the  expense  of 
<U8tillatioo.  In  the  extensive  brandy  distilleries  of 
Catalonia  in  Spain,  the  wines  generally  used  yield 
about  a  fifth  of  spirit  of  olive- oil  proof,  and  as  much 
of  feints  for  redistillation,  and  the  general  average  of 
product  from  the  wines  of  the  south  of  France  is 
ztbout  a  fourth. 

The  burnt  taste  which  is  common  to  most  exported 
brandies,  and  considered  by  many  as  an  excellence, 
is  much  disliked  by  the  most  delicate  judges  in  the 
wine  countries,  and  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
boiling  the  wine  with  too  much  vehemence,  or, 
according  to  Chaptal,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
jfialic  acid  contained  in  almost  all  wines,  aud  which 
partly  rises  with  the  distilled  spirit. 

Brandies,  distilled  from  the  richest  and  fullest 
!>odicd  wines,  have  in  general  a  very  unpleasant  fla- 
vour, which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  an  essential  oil 
found  most  abundantly  in  such  wines  |  and  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  it  is  by  adding  a  quan* 
tity  of  water,  which  separates  the  oil  from  the  spirit, 
and  a  cautious  rcdiatillation. 

Brandy  of  an  inferior  kind  is  also  made  from  the 
marc,  or  refuse  of  the  grapes  after  the  wine  has  been 
extracted.  This  refuse  still  retains  enough  of  grape 
iuice  to  be  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and 
It  is  estimated,  that  32  cubic  feet  of  it  will  yield 
about  ten  gallons  of  spirit*  Considerable  diJBcul ties, 
however,  have  been  experienced  in  the  distillation 
from  marc ;  and  great  precautions  are  necessarv  in 
the  regtiUtion  of  the  heat,  to  prevent  the  marc  from 
ndhttmg  10  the  bottom  of  the  alembic,  which  not 
•'fily  bttrU  the  flavour  of  the  spirit,  but  greatly  in- 


jures the  alembic  itself.     Asa  remedy  for  these  dif- 
ficukies,  M.  lieaume,  m  his  experiments  on  dialiUatiant 
recommends  the  immersion  of  the  cilembic  in  a  water 
bath,  which  prevents  CMery  possibility  of  the  ma^ 
being  scorched  ;  or,   which  is   more  convenient, 
interposition  of  a  wicker  cradle  between  the 
and  the  alembic,  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom. 

Though  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  always  beeji 
considered  as  the  only  fermented  liquor  from  which 
this  spirit  could  he  properly  diailled  j  yet  it  was  « 
covered  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Proust, 
brandy  of  an  excellent  quality  might  also  be  cxtrac 
cd  from  the  fniit  of  the  carobe  tree,  (carou/ftcrl 
This  tree  is  very  common  in  the  eastern  provinces  < 
Spam,  and  has  been  hitlierto  cultivated  along  all  t| 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  merely  as  food  for  cati" 
The  spirit  retains  a  shght  odour  of  the  fruit,  i 
in  no  way  disagreeable  to  the  tasie  ;  and  the 
fessor  foutid,  that  five  pounds  of  dried  fruit  prodti 
a  quartillo  (about  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  vralert) 
very  good  brandy. 

Brandy,  when  it  comes  from  the  worm  pipe,  is  pij 
and  colourless  as  water;  and  the  colour,  wbiclij 
given  it  by  the  merchants,  is  produced  partly  by 
oaken  casks  in  which  it  is  kept,  but  chieBy  hj  i 
addition  of  saunders  wood,  burnt  sugar,  and  otli 
colouring  matters.     These,   however,  do  not  in 
least  affect  the  quahty  of  the  spirit. 

Various  methods  have  been  invented  for  prt)viog  \ 
strength  of  brandy  ;  but  as  all  of  them  arc  uf  a  ge 
ral   nature,   and  apply   to  other  spirits  as  well 
brandy,  they  will  be  more  properly  introduced 
the  article  Distillatiok.     One  test,  howet 
may  mention,  which  is  confined  entirely  to  ihl 
and  was  long  considered  by  the  brandy  mer 
both  in  England  and  on   the  Continent,   as  tl 
infallible  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  brandy. 
this  they  could  not  only  distinguish  French  br 
from  malt  spirits,  but  likewise  what  was   geotj 
from  what  was  adulterated.     The  experiment  is  oia 
by  introducing  two  or  three  drops  of  a  certain  liqu, 
into  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  if  the  brandy  be  ^enuijteJ 
beautiful  blue  colour  immediately  appears  at  the  \ 
torn  of  the  glass,  and  when  stirred  tinges  the 
of  an  azure  ;  but  if  it  be  malt   spirits,  no  aucb  cia 
tut^  is  to  be  seen.     By  this  means  they  also  pretef 
to  judge,  by  the  various  hues  which  it  asstimeiy  of 
the  different  degrees  of  adulteration*     This  \l 
which  was  considered  as  a  grand  secret,  was 
vered  by  M.  Neuman,  to  be  merely  a  solution  of  uuc 
In  a  vitriolic  acid  ;   and  he  has  shewn,  by  numerous 
experiments,  that,  as  a  test,  it  is  both  false  and  falla- 
cious ;  as  the  effect  is  produced  entirely   upon  ilje 
colouring  of  the  spirit,  not   upon  the  spirit  itseil 
See  Aikm*s  Dktionar^  of  Ckemislrif  and  Mineratogy: 
PhUosophkal  Tranmctwns^  vol.   xxxiii.  p.  598;  »nd 
Nicholson's  Jo^rnirt/,  vol.  ix.  p.  S02.     (p) 
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VAST  region  of  South  Amerrca,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
^^  from  the  3.5th  to   about  the  56th  degree  of  west 
longitude  from  London.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
the  river  of  the  Amazons,  which  separates  it  from 
uguese  Guiana ;  on  the  south  by  the   Spanish 
tlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  prevents  it  from 
aoluiely  reaching  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  on  the  east 
the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on   the  west  by  the 
vanish  back   settlements  of   Peru  and   Paraguay, 
m  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rude  and  ill -adjusted 
)Oundary«     So  far  as  can  be  calculated  from  its  im- 
tfoctly  deBned  limit*;,  it  is  2:J00  miles  in  length  mnd 
tn  breadth.     This  vast  region  is  endowed  by 
?  with  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  and  capable 
if  every  production  by  which  the  finest  climates  of 
world  are  adorned  and  enriched.      Its  forests 
produce  every  variety  of  timber  which  can  be  em- 
ioyed  either  for  ornament  or  use ;  and  the  bowels 
'  the  earth  contain  treasures  more  glittering,  though 
s  truly  valuable.     Gold  and  diamonds,  the  first  of 
e  metals  and  of  the  precious  stones,  are  produced 
inorc  abundantly  in  Brasil  than  in  any  other  region 
if  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  these  vast  capacities,  however, 
raail,  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  was  almost 
desert.     Its  vast  plams  were  covered  with  impeiie- 
■able  woods ;  and  iu  subterraneous  treasures  were 
iown  only  by  the  grains  of  gold  dust  occasionally 
Lshcd  down  by  the  riveri.     Over  its  wide  extent 
andered  a  multitude  of  scattered  tribes,   without 
tgiiculture,  without  arts,  without  government,  and 
hibiting  human   society  in  almost  the   rudest  of 
ssible   forms.     As  it  has  always,  however,  been 
nsidered  by  philosophers  an  interesting  object  to 
ice  the  progress  of  man  even  in  its  earliest  stages, 
conditton  and  character  of  these  nations  have  at* 
ed  general  attention,  and  may  deserve  to  be  ex- 
ited at  some  length. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  native  Brasilians  is 
lly  represented  as  excellent.  Open  air,  continual 
epcise  without  exhausting  fatigue,  and  a  simple 
ietf  preserve  them  from  most  uf  the  diseases  to 
^hich  Europeans  are  incident.  Notwithstanding  con- 
ual  eitpofiure  to  the  sun,  the  colour  of  their  skin 
not  darker  than  that  of  the  southern  nations  of 
rope.  It  was  very  rarely  that  persons  are  to  be  seen 
ng  them  with  any  bodily  defect ;  but  this  cir- 
mstance»  which  is  common  to  most  savage  tribes, 
ly  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  a  way  little  flatter- 
ing to  their  condition.  The  hardships  and  rapid 
I  migrations  to  which  they  are  liable,  might  be  such  as 
perBOiis  originally  infirm  could  not  survive ;  hence  those 
only  whose  constitution  was  originally  sound  and  en- 
tire, were  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  In 
I  one  nstpect,  they  were  the  rudeU  of  all  the  American 
tribes.  They  went  without  any  clothing  whatever, 
even  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  modesty  most 
required  should  be  concealed.  They  removed  also  all 
ibe  hair«  from  their  body,  even  those  of  the  eye-brow 


and  eye-lids,  tliough  the  wonoen  retained  that  which  Bra*iL 
grows  on  the  head.  To  these  habits  they  were  so 
much  attached,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Europeans  to 
persuade  them  to  make  use  of  clothes,  proved  uni- 
formly fruitless.  Even  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  and  employed  in  labour,  though  compelled 
by  severe  whipping  to  put  on  some  articles  of  Euro- 
pean dress,  never  failed,  as  soon  as  they  were  set  at 
liberty  for  the  evening,  to  throw  them  off  as  shackles, 
and  enjoy  themselves  for  some  time  in  their  original 
freedom.  Although,  however,  they  rejected  all  co-  Orna- 
vering,  they  were  not  the  less  attentive  to  the  embel-  "^">^*' 
hshment  of  their  persons.  They  painted  their  bodies 
with  various  colours,  and  covered  them  with  gro* 
tesque  ornaments  of  bone,  shells,  and  feathers.  The 
men  painted  their  whole  body  except  the  face  black, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  or  for  render- 
ing their  appearance  terrible  to  their  enemies.  Upon 
this  ground,  however,  they  drew  layers  of  various 
ornamental  colours.  Among  their  favourite  oma- 
menis  were  necklaces  and  bracelets,  made  of  bone  or 
polished  wood,  which  hung  down  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, and  even  their  breast.  War,  or  feasting,  were 
the  two  great  occasions  on  which  they  arrayed  them- 
selves in  all  this  splendour. 

This  love  of  dress,  as  is  usual  among  nations  com- 
pletely savage,  was  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  male 
sex.  The  women,  who  were  treated  as  inferior  be- 
inge,  and  on  whom  most  of  the  labour  was  devolved, 
had  little  opportunity  or  temptation  to  spend  their 
time  in  adommg  themselves.  They  used,  however, 
the  same  species  of  ornaments  as  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  plumes,  which  are  pecuhar  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  they  shewed  a  peculiar  avidity  for  every 
thing  out  of  which  necklaces  could  be  made* 

Their  agriculture,  thougl»  entirely  rude,  was  how-  Agrrcui- 
ever,  from  the  excellent  fertility  of  the  soil,  sufficient  t*ir«* 
to  maintain  them  in  abundance.  The  day's  work  of 
one  man  is  said  often  to  have  produced  as  much  as 
would  supply  him  with  food  during  the  whole  year. 
The  manioc,  and  other  roots  resembling  it,  were  the 
substances  chiefly  cultivated.  These,  after  being 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  were  boiled  into  a 
thick  substance,  which,  after  being  cooled  and  pre- 
served, bore  a  great  resemblance  to  bread.  When 
setting  out  on  a  war  or  hunting  excursion,  they  boil- 
ed it  till  it  became  hard,  and  could  thus  be  kept  for  a 
considerable  tiifoe.  All  these  offices  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  females ;  and  they  too  had  the  care  of  preparing 
that  fermented  liauor  in  which  these  people  were  ac- 
customed to  indulge  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The 
preparation  was  made  in  a  maimer  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting. After  the  roots  had  been  softened  by  fire, 
the  women  seated  themselves  round  the  pot,  put  the 
different  pieces  successively  in  their  mouth,  chewed, 
and  then  spit  them  into  another  vessel.  This  deli- 
cious pulp  was  afterwards  boiled  a  second  time,  and 
being  poured  into  earthen  vessels,  speedily  fermented, 
and  produced  that  liquor,  which  formed  the  pnncrpal 
delight  of  savage  banquets. 
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BtjsIL  It  has  been  currently  atsertcd  by  travellers,  tint 

"^r^  the  Brasiiians,  differing  from  the  most  barbarous  peo- 
ple, arc  wholly  destitute  of  religious  ideas.  They 
tre  said  to  have  no  idea  of  a  Divinity,  no  tradiiion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  future  state  of  reward*  and  punish- 
ments. These  assertions,  however,  are  positively 
contradicted  by  the  very  travellers  who  make  them, 
ill  other  parts  of  their  narrative.  The  Brasilians  had, 
indeed,  no  temples,  no  sacrifices ;  none  of  that  pa- 
geantry' with  which  rcligioua  behef  is  usually  accom- 
panied among  civilized  nations.  Neither  had  they 
ideasof  the  Deity,  or  of  a  future  state,  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  ours.  Hence,  to  a  superficial  eye,  they 
might  appear  destitute  altogether  of  principles  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  But  on  a  closer 
examination,  it  soon  appears,  that  they  were  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  of  powers  and  beings  superior 
to  man,  and  with  that  of  a  certain  mode  of  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave.  Their  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects were,  doubtless,  extremely  rude  and  uncouth  ; 
but  on  this  ground,  the  mobt  civilized  nations,  unen- 
lightened by  revelation,  could  have  little  room  to  re- 
proach them.  The  first  objects  which  excite  in  un- 
tutored minds  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  are  the 
great  and  active  phenomena  of  nature,  particularly 
those  which  move  in  the  higher  regions  of  visible 
4pace.  Thunder,  whose  effects  are  everywhere  stri- 
king, and  peculiarly  so  itk  a  warm  chmate,  had  at- 
tracted, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  adoration  of  the 
Brasihans.  They  had  endowed  it  with  mind,  and 
viewed  it,  not  only  like  other  nations,  as  a  formidable, 
but  also  as  a  beneficent  power.  To  it  they  consider- 
ed themielvei  as  indebted  for  whatever  they  knew  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.  The  sun  and  moon,  al- 
most universal  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  had  also 
attracted  their  attention.  At  certain  periods,  they 
raised  their  hands  to  them  in  a  suppliant  manner, 
with  gestures  and  cries  expressive  of  the  profoundest 
veneration.  They  had  oonjured  up  to  themselves  a 
race  of  evil  beings,  called  Aignans>  by  whom  ihcy 
often  fancied  themselves  to  be  beaten  and  scourged 
with  the  utmost  severity.  They  entertained  also  notions 
of  a  future  state.  Seme  they  believed  were  trans- 
ported after  death  into  plains  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
where  ihcy  spent  their  time  in  dancing,  and  were  la- 
viihly  tiipplicd  with  every  means  of  enjoyment.  The 
Mne  traveller  (Lcry),  who  so  inconsistently  repre- 
tifiti  them  as  entirely  devoid  of  religious  ideas,  men- 
tioni  elsewhere  his  having  heard  one  of  their  songs,  in 
wbichf  after  lamenting  the  death  of  their  ancestors, 
thry  console  iheroiclves  with  the  hope  of  a  future 
and  joyful  meeting  beyond  the  lofty  mountains. 
Othera,oii  the  contrary,  are  shut  up  in  gloomy  abodes, 
where  tke  Aign^ns  torment  them  without  intermis- 
•io0«  Thry  were  not  even  entirely  destitute  of  a  priest 
liood  I  tome  offices  of  which  were  performed  by  their 
kuurftft  or  cottjurcri,  who  arc  supposed  to  possess 
MNPvn  more  than  human,  and  to  hold  intercourse 
wilb  lovift^blc  beingAb  At  their  dances,  which,  at 
tlie  Mmr  time  that  they  afforded  one  of  their  highest 
tlljuimwii,  were  conaidered  as  religious  ceremonies, 
iTfcnloHbesc  iuggi^rs  always  presided.  During 
tbe  iptcnraii  of  oancmgy  the  conjurer  carried  about 
wooden  poles  stuck  round  with  fruiti^  aiul  having  a 


hollow  filled  wttli  tobacco,  which  he  set  fire  to» 

breathed  upon  all  present,  pretending  that  through  ' 
this  medium  the  spirit  infused  force  and  vigour  into 
them.  Ridiculous  as  was  this  custom,  it  still  seema 
to  intimate  a  belief,  not  only  of  a  superior,  but  of  an 
immaterial  being,  with  whom  these  uncouth  ministers 
held  intercourse.  Besides  presiding  at  these  ceremo- 
nies, the  conjurers  were  also  believed  to  have  the 
power  of  foreseeing,  and  even  of  producing  future 
events :  in  cases  ol  disease,  their  aid  was  particularly 
sought.  These  supernatural  powers  which  they 
were  believed  to  possess,  made  them  be  courted  and 
caressed  by  all  who  laboured  under  any  distma; 
but  when  the  event  did  not  correspond  with  the  rx- 
pectdtion  of  their  votary,  the  failure  was  attributed 
to  the  conjurer,  and  he  suflFercd  often  scrcre  vea* 
geance  from  his  disappointed  dupe* 

Besides  being  without  religion,  they  are  represent-  I 
ed  also  as  having  been  without  government ;  and  lUa  < 
last  allegation  seems  to  have  rested  on  a  better  tlftm* 
dation  than  the  other.  No  nation  seems  ever  to  bate 
subsisted  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  equality,  or  wilb 
fewer  outward  marks  of  subordination.  They  had 
chiefs  ;  but  the  small  degree  of  obedience  whtcll  tkej  ' 
paid  seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  voluntary,  at 
Iiardly  to  imply  any  degree  of  subjection.  To  ae- 
cure  success  in  their  warlike  entcrprizes,  a  leader  wis 
indispensable  ;  and  the  bravest  and  wisest  was  natu* 
rally  selected  for  that  high  office.  As  their  capedi* 
tions  were  carried  on  rather  by  skill  and  stratagem 
than  by  open  force,  prudence  and  judgment  were  im- 
portant qualities ;  and  in  a  society  where  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  acquiring  information  except  by  expe- 
rience, age  necessarily  mvolvcd  a  superionty  ^  bencc 
their  old  men  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  retpect. 
A  peculiar  reverence  was  paid  to  those  who  had  dii- 
tinguished  themselves  in  w^ar,  by  the  number  of 
whom  they  had  slain,  or  of  the  captives  whom  they  had 
taken.  These  old  men  supported  tlieir  influence  by 
the  arts  of  oratory,  which  made  a  powerful  impic^ 
sion  on  savage  minds.  Their  speeches  were  cbie^T  i 
animating  them  to  valour,  and  to  revenge  the  diitB 
of  their  countrymen.  They  were  particularly  clo» 
quent  on  their  march  to  the  scene  of  action,  when 
the  party  often  stopt  for* whole  hours  to  listen  to  these 
rude  harangues.  With  war,  the  slender  portico  of 
authority  which  its  exigencies  had  conferred,  eotirr* 
ly  ceased ;  and  every  one  lived  in  his  callage,  m  a 
state  of  entire  independence. 

It  thus  appears,  that  war  w  as  the  tie  which  \ 
them  in  the  bonds  of  political  society ;  it  was  also  1 
grand  and  favourite  occupation ;  the  object  for  tthkh 
they  existed.  The  inhabitants  of  Brastl  went  dirided 
into  a  number  of  small  communities,  ittfiamed  «rflh 
the  most  deadly  hatred  against  each  other ;  the  nuxt 
ardent  wish  of  each  being  the  utter  exterminatioa 
of  its  immediate  neighbour.  The  object  of  tkett 
wars,  however,  was  not  to  extend  their  territorirt, 
which  were  already  wide  beyond  their  power  to 
occupy  J  neither  did  the  miserable  plunder  which  i 
savage  village  afforded,  enter  at  aH  into  their  a) 
culation.  It  was  pure  and  deadly  hatred;  it  wti 
the  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  which  nothing  woW 
appease,  but  the  torture  and  destruction  of  its  de«)' 
ted  objects.     Enmities  were  propagated  b  an  intti- 
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nable  seriet ;  for  every  act  of  vengeance  called  for 
new  venflpcance  in  return  |  every  instance  of  aavage 
trnelty  left  an  indelible  recollection  in  the  mind  of 
lie  whole  tnbe,  to  which  he  belonged,  against  whom 
had  been  committed.  This  propensity  was  doubt - 
e«8  aided  by  that  restlessness  and  desire  of  activity, 
rhich,  in  such  tierce  minds,  could  be  gratihcd  only 
by  occupations  of  the  most  turbulent  and  tumultuoua 
"haracter  The  love  of  military  glory  also,  that  fa- 
vorite passion  among  all  rude  nations,  entered  large- 
into  their  motives  to  war.  It  was  still  subordinate, 
iiowcver,  to  their  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  desire 
sf  doing  execution  :  the  latter  passion  so  far  prevail- 
d>  as  to  make  them  adopt  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
generally  been  deemed  dhhonourable  by  more 
civilized  nations.  They  avoided  to  meet  their  ene- 
in  the  field  ;  they  never  courted  that  single 
Qbat»  which,  in  a  nation  governed  by  honour,  is 
considered  as  bringing  bravery  to  the  fairest  test. 
They  conducted  their  wars  by  stratagem,  by  sur- 
jjrize,  by  ambuscade  ;  they  chose  the  dead  hour  of 
^Bnidnight  to  fall  upon  their  unsuspecting  enemies ; 
they  sought  to  destroy  them,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger.  This  system,  however,  did  not  im- 
ply the  want  of  courage ;  when  perils  met  thtm, 
liowevcr  formidable,  they  faced  them  with  intrepidi- 

L'  ;  they  endured,  with  the  most  dreadful  constancy, 
>se  horrors,  to  which  savage  wax  exposes  the  van- 
Duished.  This  care  of  themselves  seems  to  have  been 
£ctated  by  the  necessity  of  not  diminishing  the  num- 
eri  of  their  tribes,  since  it  was  in  numbers  that  its 

^  whole  strength  consisted  ;  and  these  numbers  being 
slender,  would  be  materially  diminished  by  the  loss 

|even  of  a  very  few  members.  This  method  had  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  blow  struck  against  their 

l€lieiiues  mere  sure  and  effectual ;  it  prevented  Bight 

For  resastaoce;  it  rendered  their  destruction  sudden 
and  entire.  When  one  of  their  expeditions  was  dc- 
lennined  upon,  the  old  men  arranged  the  time  and 
mode  of  procedure  ;  they  gave  the  signal  for  setting 
out,  and  were  followed  by  the  rest,  with  the  moat 
rapturous  acclamations*  Having  laid  up  provision 
aufficient  to  last  for  a  considerable  time,  they  pro- 
ceeded by  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  in  profound 
silence,  till  they  arrived  at  the  hostile  frontiers.  There 
they  left  the  women,  children,  and  all  those  who  were 
iiont  for  service  ',  and  the  chosen  warriors  of  the  na> 
tion  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action.  When  they  ap- 
pioached  the  village  on  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
Wtrndct  they  concealed  themselves  more  carefully  than 
rrer^  Taking  their  station  in  the  thickest  woods, 
they  watched  the  opportunity  of  finding  the  enemy 
completeiy  unprepared.  The  time  favourable  for 
this  purpose  was  of  course  the  night,  when  the  ene* 
my  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  unconscious  of  impend- 
ing danger.  Notwithstanding  dreadful  and  continual- 
ly repeated  examples,  these  nations  had  never  adopt- 
ed tse  obvious  precaution  of  stationing  a  centinel  to 
want  them  of  an  approaching  enemy.  The  attack, 
tlierefore  proved  generally  successful ;  the  inhabitants 
were  roused  from  profound  slumber  by  the  yells  of 
their  destroying  foe*  A  scene  then  ensued,  the  hor- 
rors of  which  no  pen  can  describe*  The  victims,  un- 
prepared, unarmed,  defenceless,  fell  unresisting  into 
the  hands  of  their  enraged  and  unrelenting  enemies. 


In  vain  did  their  crief  rise  to  heaven ;  vain  was  ;ill  Braiil. 
supplication  ;  neither  age  nor  sex  afforded  shelter 
from  the  utmost  excesses  of  cruelty  ;  and  the  victors 
exhausted  themselves  in  inventing  new  forms  of  inhu- 
manity ;  they  devour  in  their  niry  portions  of  the 
mangled  victims,  while  they  reserve  the  survivors  for 
a  more  lingering  fate.  The  number  of  prisoners  ta- 
ken was,  indeed,  the  criterion  by  which  their  warlike 
exploits  were  chiefly  valued.  The  arrival  of  a  nume- 
rous band  doomed  to  destruction,  secures  them  a  joy- 
ful reception  from  that  part  of  the  community  who 
had  been  left  at  home,  and  who  were  eagerly  waiting 
their  return.  These  unhappy  men  were  reserved  for 
a  festival,  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  disgraceful 
to  human  nature*  To  devour  the  fiesh  of  their  ene*. 
mies,  amid  savage  pomp  and  acclamation,  was  con^ 
sidcred  as  the  utmost  height  of  human  triumph; 
They  did  not,  however,  proceed  immediately  ;  nor 
did  they,  unless  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  first  frtnzy 
of  battle,  feed  on  the  bodies  of  enemies  slain  on  the 
field.  They  reserved  the  Irving  captives  for  an  au- 
gust solemnity,  at  which  the  whole  nation  was  called 
to  assist.  Previous  to  this  awful  day,  the  prisoner 
was  treated  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  favour. 
His  wants  were  liberally  supplied  ;  he  was  allowed 
to  accompany  them  in  the  exercises  of  hunting  and 
fishing  •,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  belonged  hesi*- 
tated  not  to  give  him  one  of  his  own  nearest  relations 
as  a  wife,  during  the  shoft  period  that  he  had  yet  to 
live.  All  this  previous  kindness,  however,  seemed  to 
be  bestowed  only  to  render  his  fate,  when  it  arrived, 
more  dreadful.  Immediately  previous  even  to  the  fatal 
moment,  several  days  were  devoted  to  feasting  and  pro* 
fuse  conviviality,  in  which  the  captive  was  admitted  to 
share.  All  his  study,  then,  was  to  shew  the  most  en- 
tire indifference  to  his  approaching  fate,  and  the 
proudest  defiance  to  the  enemies  among  whom  he  was 
seated.  He  was  the  gayest  of  the  company;  he  boasted 
aloud  of  his  warlike  exploits,  and  particularly  of  such 
as  have  been  performed  against  those  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  He  was  then  fixed  on  a  scaffold,  and,  by 
a  whimsical  indulgence,  a  number  of  stones  were  pla- 
ced beside  him,  with  which  he  was  allowed  to  do  all 
the  mischief  in  his  power.  Then  the  person  who  wa:*. 
to  execute  his  doom  stept  forth.  This  office  was  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  honourable,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  most  distinguished  character  in  the  nation.  This 
person  comes  in  his  most  splendid  war  dress,  waving 
with  varied  coloured  plumes,  and  with  a  large  club 
in  his  hand.  He  then  addressed  the  captive :  "  Here 
am  I,  that  have  killed  many  of  thy  nation,  and  will 
kill  thee;'*  to  which  the  other  replies,  *•  You  do 
well,  I  have  slain  a  multitude  of  your  countrymen 
and  have  devoured  them  ;  you  do  well,  but  my  death 
will  be  revenged,'*  After  this  mutual  defiance,  the 
fatal  blow  is  instantly  struck  ;  and  after  the  necessary 
preparations,  the  inhuman  feast  begins,  amid  univer- 
sal delight  and  triumph.  The  bones  are  carefully 
preserved,  and  are  fashioned  into  various  ornaments 
of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  musical  instruments. 
The  heads  are  also  preserved,  and  piled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner, to  be  shewn  to  every  stranger,  as  testimonies  of 
their  prowess  and  success. 

Their  arms  were  necessarily  imperfect  from  their 
ignorance  of  iron  ;  yet  they  had  called  forth  the 
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Bn%il  utmo&t  eiLcrtions  of  savage  ingenuity.  The  most 
■""V^**  important,  waa  a  species  of  clubi  called  taenpey  form- 
ed of  Brastl  woodi  or  of  a  species  of  black  ebony, 
very  weighty,  round  at  the  extremity,  and  &harp  at 
the  sides.  It  was  six  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch 
thick.  They  had  shields  made  of  skins,  broad,  flat, 
and  round.  For  missile  weapons,  they  had  arrows, 
composed  of  the  same  hard  wood  with  tWir  clubs* 
The  strings  were  made  of  a  particular  species  of 
grass,  and  twisted  so  strongly,  that  a  traveller  de- 
clares, a  horse  might  draw  Dy  them.  Their  arrows 
were  six  feet  long  ;  the  head  and  point  formed  of 
black  wood,  the  middle  of  common  wood,  and  these 
different  pieces  arc  very  neatly  joined  with  thm  bark 
of  trees.  They  had  two  pennons,  each  a  foot  long, 
neatly  tied  with  cotton  thread.  They  were  pointed, 
either  with  bone,  with  hard  and  dned  canes  in  the 
form  of  a  lancet,  or  with  the  tail  of  the  ray  fish,  which 
has  a  strongly  poisonous  quality.  They  had  also  a 
certain  species  of  military  ensigns,  and  drew  a  warlike 
^usic  from  flutes  made  of  the  bones  of  their  enemies. 

Although  they  preferred  the  mode  of  warfare  by 
ambuscade,  yet,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  hesitated 
not  to  meet  their  enemies  in  the  open  6eld ;  and  a 
most  extraordinary  spectacle  then  ensued.  A  French 
traveller,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  these 
combats,  has  given  a  very  curious  and  lively  descrip- 
tion of  it,  which  we  shall  translate  for  the  use  of 
our  readers,  preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
fiQWfte  of  the  original. 

<*  Having  been  myself  a  spectator,"  says  Lery, 
**  I  can  speak  with  truth.  Another  Frenchman  and 
I,  though  in  danger,  had  we  been  taken  or  kilted, 
of  being  eaten  by  the  Margajas,  had  once  the  curi- 
osity to  accompany  our  savages,  then  about  four 
thousand  in  number,  in  a  skirmish  which  happened 
on  the  sea  coast  j  and  we  saw  these  barbarians  com- 
bating  with  such  fury,  that  people  mad  or  out  of 
their  senses  could  not  do  worse.  First,  when  our 
people  had  perceived  the  enemy  at  about  half  a  quar- 
ter of  a  league's  distance,  they  took  to  howling  in 
such  a  manner,  that  though  it  had  thundered  in  nea- 
ven  we  should  not  have  heard  it.  According  as  they 
approached,  redoubling  their  cries,  sounding  their 
drums,  stretching  their  arms,  throwing  out  dreadful 
threats,  and  showing  to  each  other  the  bones  of  the 
prisoners  whom  they  had  eaten,  and  even  their  teeth 
strung  together  hung  round  their  neck :  it  was  horrible 
lo  see  their  countenance ;  but  it  was  much  worse  when 
they  came  near  each  other ;  for,  when  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  they  saluted  each 
other  with  great  showers  of  arrows  ;  and  by  the  first 
discharge,  you  would  have  seen  the  air  entirely  bad- 
ed  with  them.  1'hosc  whom  they  struck,  tare  tfaem 
from  their  body  with  wonderful  courage,  broke  them, 
bit  them  with  their  teeth,  and  failed  not  to  make 
head  in  spite  of  their  wounds ;  upon  which,  we  must 
observe,  that  these  Indians  are  so  furious  in  their 
wars,  that  so  long  as  they  can  stir  legs  or  arms,  they 
cease  not  to  combat,  without  retreating  or  turning 
their  backs.  When  they  were  joined  in  battle,  you 
might  ih»"n  see  ihem  wielding,  in  their  two  hands, 
wooden  clubs,  and  charging  so  furiously,  that  he  who 
jnet  the  bead  of  hii  cnemy^  not  only  threw  him  on 


the  ground,  but  felled  hlmp  n%  butchers  do  oxeo. 
You  will  ask  what  my  compaoion  and   I  did  daringH 
this  rough  skirmish  ?    To  ponceal  nothing,  I  answerif 
that  satisfied  with  our  6rst  folly,  which  was  to  nu 
ourselves  with  these  barbarians,  and  keeping  in   th 
rear,  we  were  only  occupied  in  viewing  the  blom 
But  though  I  had  seen  men  at  arms  in  France, 
on  foot  and  horseback,   I  must  say,  that  the  bolisfi^ 
ed  movements,  and  glittering  armour  of  our  FrenchJ 
men,  never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  I  had  tfa 
in  seeing  the  savages  combat.     Besides  their  les|] 
their  hissin^i^  and  their  skilful  thrusts,  it  wt 
derful  spectacle  to  see  flying  in  the  air  so  nmtT  ari^ 
rows,  with  their  great  pennons  of  plumes,  rrdt  ok 
green,  carnation,  and  other  colours,  amid  the  i 
of  the  sun,  which  made  them  glitter,  and  to  i 
so  many  helmets,   bracelets,  and  other   orDamciit 
made  of  these  natural  plumes,  with  which  the  i 
bat  ants  were  covered. 

**  After  the  combat  had  lasted  about  three  hou 
and  that  there  had  been   a  good  number  kiQed  anj 
wounded  on  both  sides,  our  Topinamboux  having 
Ia»t  gamed  the  victory,  made  prisoners  of  more 
thirty  Margajas,  men  and  women,  whom  they  < 
away  into  their  country ;  and  although  we  two  Freii 
men  had  done  nothing  but  hold  our  naked  swordt  ij 
our  hands,  and  fire  some  pistol  shots  m  the  arr  to  enJ 
courage  our   men,   we  saw  tfiat  it  was  impossible  1 
do  them  a  greater  pleasure  than   to  go  to  war  wit 
them ;  for  they  esteemed  us  so  much  afterward^ 
that  in  the  villages  which  we  frequented,  the  oW 
always  testified  more  fi^endship  to  us. 

*•  The  prisoners  having  been  placed  in  the  midd 
of  the  victorious  band,    bound,   in  order  to   seciif 
them  the  better,  we  returned  to  our  river  of  Jtneir 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  these  saviges  inti 
bited*     As  we  had  gone  twelve  or    fifteen  leagucjK 
ask  not,  if,  in  passing  through  the   villages  o^  on 
allies,  they  came  not  out  to  meet  us,  dancing,  lel{i 
ing,  and  clapping  their  hands  to  applaud  and  car 
us.     The  poor  prisoners  were  obliged,  according  I 
their  custom,  when  they  were  near  the  houi 
sing  and  say  to  the  women,  *  here  is  the  food 
you  love  so  much  coming  to  you.'     To  conctS 
when  we  were  arrived  behire  our  isle,  my  com| 
and  I  went  into  a  bark,  and  the  savages  went  away 
each  to  their  residence.** 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  attacks  with  whicS 
they  were  constantly  threatened,  the  Brasilians  we 
accustomed  to  fortity  their  villages.     The  inter 
inclosnre  was  composed  of  a  strong  pallisade,  before 
which  was  thrown  up  a  wall  of  loose  stones,     Th 
houses  were  pierced  with  hole3,  through   which 
rows   could  pass.     A  Portuguese   force   which   aff^ 
tacked  one  of  these  forts,  found  its  reduction  ef« 
tremely  difficult.     In  consequence  of  the  furious  i 
lies  of  the   Indians,  they  were  obliged  to  entrencfc^ 
themselves,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  succours  from  tht] 
metropolis.     Having  covered  themselves,  however,! 
with  hurdles  of  canes,   which    secured  them  againftj 
arrows,  they  at  last  forced  the  walls,  and  became 
masters  of  the  place. 

Thiji  desperate  ferocity  with  which   the  wars  of  Do* 
these  savages  were  conducted|  might  natundlj  let^  ^ 
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to  iKf  npectationt  that  ihtit  domeBtic  ititercourse 
would  present  a  similar  scene  of  violence.  Here, 
ter^a  j^markable  contrast  was  presented.  Al- 
i  there  existed  no  regulations  for  securing  inter* 
iioquiility }  although  the  chiefs  possess  no  power, 
St  in  war,  and  never  interfere  in  private  quarrels; 
no  bad  consequences  are  felt ;  the  most  perfect 
ce,  the  most  profound  harmony,  rcigos  in  all  their 
Jages.  A  traveller,  who  resided  more  than  a  year 
ong  one  of  the  fiercest  of  these  tribes,  was  wit- 
5S,  during  that  time,  only  to  two  quarreb*  In  their 
ckness,they  received  from  c^ich  other  the  most  ten- 
■  attention  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  friendship  were 
utually  performed  with  zeal  and  fidehty.  Thia 
emal  union,  so  remarkably  superior  to  what  would 
found  among  the  most  polished  nations,  if  freed 
a  the  restramt  of  law,  seems  derived,  in  a  great 
sure,  from  the  fierceness  of  their  animosity  against 
VDeighbours  and  enemies,  and  the  continual  dan- 
\  woich  they  were  exposed  from  them,  A  com- 
lofl  sentiment  of  fear  and  hostility  diflfused  through 
the  members  of  the  society,  proves  the  most 
[>werful  bond  of  union  between  them.  In  these  wild 
ardent  natures,  the  sentiments  of  attachment  and 
ndemess  are  as  strong  as  those  of  hatred  and  ven* 
ance ;  and  all  the  force  of  the  Utter  bemg  turned 
another  direction,  the  former  alone  are  felt  to- 
Is  their  kinsmen  and  countrymen.  To  avenge 
of  these  as  had  been  the  victims  of  the  barba- 
\  ferocity  of  their  enemies,  was  the  motive  which, 
"ag  continually  in  their  minds,  impelled  them  to 
inccieant  and  dreadful  warfare.  When  the  ora- 
\  wished  to  animate  their  valour,  it  was  by  remind- 
ag  them  of  their  relations,  who  had  been  slain  and 
jured  by  the  tnbe  against  whom  their  arms  were 
lirtcled. 
The  laws  of  hospitality  have  always  been  held  in 
culiar  veneration  among  rude  nations.  The  rare 
ippearance  of  travellers,  the  helplessness  of  their  si- 
tiatioo,  and  the  absence  of  all  motives  to  enmity 
them,  exdtcd  that  natural  disposition  to 
ness  which  exists  in  these  tnbes,  when  not  em- 
atered  by  the  belief  of  real  or  imagined  wrongs. 
"  *  i  law  of  hospitahty  was  established  in  full  force 
the  Brasilian  tribes.  The  stranger  was  re- 
not  only  with  kindueBs,  but  with  rapture,  and 
^loaded  with  every  distinction  which  it  was  in 
power  to  bestow.  When  a  stranger  arrived  at 
village,  he  chose  the  person  with  whom  he  was  to 
dge,  who  was  called  his  moussacat ;  and,  in  all  fu- 
!  visits,  he  must  choose  the  same  person,  by  whom 
i  goin^  to  any  other  would  be  considered  as  a  se- 
jun  afiront.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  women 
>wded  round  him  with  the  most  flattering  expres- 
IS  of  kindness  and  of  gratitude  for  his  having  ta- 
up  his  abode  in  their  huusew  The  roaster  of  the 
rUmg  then  stept  forward,  and  received  him  with  a 
welcome.  Was  he  hungry  or  thirsty,  the  best 
Libe  house  contained  was  prepared  and  set  before 
I }  and  his  hosts  stood  round  in  a  circle,  to  keep 
lie  children,  or  whatever  could  occasion  disturb-* 
At  night,  the  beat  hammock  was  spread  for 
and,  with  even  superfluous  attention,  small 
\  were  kiodkd  near  it,  and  kept  up  during  the 
nigbt  i  on  the  morning,  the  host  was  at  hand  to  in* 
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quire  how  he  bad  slept.     In  short,  a  traveller  de-     Bran'l> 
clares,  that  he  felt  more  secure  among  the  savage  ^'— v^-^ 
Brasilians,  than  among  his  countrymen  at  home,  who 
were  then  torn  with  religious  dissensions. 

In  their  domestic  manners,  and  the  intercourse  be-  Manoeriof 
tween  the  sexes,  the  Brasilians  were  far  from  being  thewomen* 
dissolute.  The  unmarried  females,  indeed,  were  un- 
der little  restraint,  though  this  we  auspect  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  regard  to  Europeans,  to  whom  the 
same  rules  of  morality  were  not,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  World,  supposed  to  apply,  as  to 
their  own  countrymen.  After  marriage,  however, 
the  most  rigid  propriety  of  behaviour  was  observed. 
A  savage  custom  required  of  every  man,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  his  entering  into  that  state,  to 
have  first  taken  a  captive,  and  given  him  to  the  na- 
tion to  be  devoured.  Marriage  could  be  dissolved  at 
pleasure,  and  polygamy  was  considered  lawful, 
though  it  was  practised  only  by  a  few  of  the  chiefs. 
Notwithstanding  the  entire  want  of  covering,  the 
utmost  decency  waa  observed  in  their  outward  dr» 
portment- 

The  vice  of  intoxication  is  very  general  among  sa-  inroiica^ 
vages.  The  vacuity  of  their  minds,  the  want  of  re*  tion* 
gular  amusement  and  occupation,  makes  them  eager- 
ly grasp  at  whatever  can  give  an  impulse  to  the  ani- 
mal fpirits.  The  Brasilians  had  invented  a  species  of 
fermented  liquor,  the  manner  of  preparing  which  we 
have  described  above  ;  and  they  indulged  in  it  with 
an  excess  aad  fury  of  which  civilized  nations  can  with 
difficulty  form  an  idea.  Days  and  nights  were  con- 
sumed in  the  gratification  of  this  propensity  ;  and 
so  long  as  a  drop  remained,  they  never  desisted. 
Lery,  after  enumerating  all  the  nations  most  noted 
for  drinking,  calls  upon  them  tu  yield  the  palm  to 
the  I3rasilian  savages. 

On  fixed  days,  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  Dancing, 
dancing,  which,  as  formerly  observed,  served  at 
once  as  an  amusement,  and  as  a  religious  ceremony.  It 
was  practised  in  a  manner  extremely  singular  and 
uncouth.  The  men,  women,  and  children,  formed 
three  separate  parties,  who  were  each  placed  in  a 
house  by  themselves.  They  began  with  wild  bowl- 
ings, which  were  soon  followed  by  softer  and  sweet- 
er notes  J  they  then  arranged  themselves  into  circles^ 
and  without  moving  from  the  spot,  placed  them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  altitudes,  mixed  with  leaps  and 
gestures.  In  the  midst  of  each  circle  stood  a  jug- 
gler, who  performed  a  multitude  of  superstitious 
ceremonies,  which  have  been  described  under  the 
head  of  religion.  They  were  continued  usually  for 
six  or  seven  hours. 

The  Brasilians  lived  In  villages,  two  or  three  of  H*biia- 
which  constituted  a  nation.  In  each  village  there  tions. 
were  only  three  or  four  houses ;  but  these  structures 
were  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  contained  sixty 
or  seventy  families.  Each  family  had  a  certain  space 
allotted  to  it,  but  without  any  partition  to  separate 
it  from  the  rest.  One  village,  seen  by  a  traveller  of 
the  name  of  Knivet,  though  consisting  only  of 
four  houses,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  was 
estimated  to  contain  400()  inhabitants.  The  intcriot 
of  these  houses  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  from 
the  multitude  of  human  beings  crowded  together, 
with  their  arms,   implements,   and  grotesque  orna- 
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The  outside  was  co- 


Kames  of 

tribes 


vered  with  gi-ass  and  Jirubs. 

A  trafeUer  haa  jrivcn  us  somt  specimens  of  ihcir 

Lauguage.  language,  which »  hlte  all  savage  dialects,  is  vAtremc- 
ly  concijie.  The  lenses  of  their  verbs  are  as  mime- 
rous  as  those  of  itiost  other  languages  j  and  they 
have  even  the  optative  mood»  which  is  wanting  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
These  tenses,  however,  are  formed,  not  by  inflexions 
of  the  verb,  but  by  particles  added.  Thus  Aionl, 
I  coqie  s  Aioni  aqtiohne^  I  came  ( veniebam)  ;  Aioni 
aqttofmi/f€^  I  came  (vcni)  ;  AiorU  vien,  I  will  come; 
Aiont  momen^  would  I  could  come.  They  bad  no 
names  for  numbers  above  five  ;  if  they  wished  to  ex- 
press any  higher,  they  pointed  to  their  fingers  i  or, 
if  these  wcreinsufBcient»  collected  the  fingers  of  the 
bystanders,  tilt  they  amounted  to  the  proposed 
number. 

The  BrasUians  were  divided  into  an  immense  va- 
riety of  tribes,  many  of  which  have  been  enumerated 
by  different  travellers.  Our  readers,  however,  would 
not,  we  presume,  think  themselves  obliged  to  us  for 
calling  over  a  roll  of  barbarous  appellations.  There 
were  several  races,  however,  which,  while  they  re- 
tained a  common  nanrie,  had  branched  out  into  a  va- 
riety of  different  tribes.  Of  these  tlie  moat  noted 
were  the  Taperyas  and  Topinambouie.  The  former 
were  chiefly  found  on  the  northern  frontier,  though 
iht-y  had  extended  themselves  along  the  whule  coaht 
of  Brasil ;  the  latter  hid  their  chiersettlcmenl;)  in  the 
bay  of  St  Salvador.  The  Molopagues  and  Motaycs 
had  established  themselves  on  the  river  Paraiba,  in 
the  captainship  of  Spiritu  Santo,  There  were  mi- 
nute shades  of  difference  in  the  character  and  habits 
of  all  those  people;  but  the  general  aspect  which 
they  all  presented  was  very  nearly  the  same. 

•iscovery.  Brasil  was  not  arrong  the  first  discovered  coun- 
tries of  the  new  world.  Columbus,  in  his  search  af- 
ter the  East  Indies,  tlien  accounted  the  grand  source 
of  wealth,  landed  firbt  among  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  and  having  once  formed  an  establishment 
there,  he  made  it  the  centre  of  his  farther  discoveries* 
He  contented  himself  therefore  with  exploring  the 
coasts  of  the  continent  around  that  gwlf ;  iJiid  when, 
in  his  third  voyage,  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Oronooko,  and  had  landed  on  the  i inland  of  Trinity, 
he  immediately  measured  hack  his  sleps.  After  the 
golden  treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  opened 
themselves  to  Spanish  avidity,  the  efforts  of  adven- 
ture were  entirely  turned  in  that  direction  ;  and  it 
was  left  to  chance  to  discover  all  the  other  regions  of 
ihe  new  continent.  Chance  accordingly  led  Euro- 
peans into  Brasih  There  are  some  intimations  of 
Vincent  Yanec  Pinzun,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Columbus,  having  touched  on  the  coast  in  1499; 
where,  however,  he  was  preventt^d  from  landing  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sohd  discovery 
of  Brasil,  however,  w*as  made  in  the  following  year 
by  Pierre  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Portuguese  navigator. 
Vasco  de  Gama  having,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hopc^  opened  a  new  way  to  the  East  Indies, 
Cabra!  was  dispatched  with  a  considerable  squadron 
to  improve  this  discovery,  and  to  form  a  settlement 
in  these  celebrated  regions.  The  discovery  of  the 
•ompass  had  oow  emboldened  navigators  to  feature 
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far  into  the  open  sea ;  and  Cabral  wishing  lo  ai^oid 
the  calms  which  reign  along  the  coast  of  Afric 
steered  so  far  west,  that  on  the  24"th  April  lo<X), 
came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  coast ;  and  after  «^u 
along  it  for  a  considerable  space,  reached  a  haxbou 
the  commodious  appearance  of  which  tempted  bid 
to  land.  He  called  the  country  Santa  Cruz,  (l 
Holy  Cross),  and  the  harbour  Porto  Seguro  j 
then,  according  to  that  ill  authorised  nght  wbii; 
Europeans  had  assumed  to  ihemaelves,  he  took  pc 
session  of  the  whole  in  the  name  of  his  master.  Tfc 
natives  were  at  first  alarmed,  and  fled  to  il 
but  the  Portuguese,  having  secured  two,  . 
these  with  mirrors,  brass  rings,  and  bells,  wituh  w^t 
found  to  be  the  ornaments  most  agreeable  to  tli 
Cabral  then  allowed  them  to  rejoin  their  countr 
men,  whose  fears  were  immediately  dissipated  by  %h 
friendly  behaviour,  and  who  flocked  to  the  vessel 
with  as  much  dehght  and  confidence,  as  they  Had 
formerly  testified  suspicion  and  aversion.  They  a|>- 
proached  singing  and  dancing,  with  all  the  uncoui' 
gesticulations  of  savage  joy  ;  and  an  intercourse 
immediately  opened  between  them  and  the  Portij 
guei>e.  Clothes,  however  ornamental,  were  found  1 
be  of  no  value  in  treating  with  a  people  who  co 
dered  the  wearing  of  them  as  an  intolerable  hardsluj 
but  every  article  which  was  capable  of  being  co 
verted  into  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other  fjintasti 
ornaments,  in  which  they  delighted  to  array  tbeti 
selves,  was  eagerly  prized.  In  return,  the  Portuguc 
received  cotton,  maize,  ornamental  woods,  and  a 
riety  of  rare  and  beautiful  birds.  Although  the 
was  yet  no  appearance  of  those  treasures  which  wei 
chiefly  prizt-d  by  European  cupidity,  and  whtc 
Brasil  was  afterwards  found  to  produce  in 
dance,  yet  the  extent  of  the  country,  its  b 
evident  fertility^  gave  it  such  unportaMce  in  ik 
of  the  Portuguese  commander,  that  he  iinti 
sent  back  one  of  his  vessels  to  Europe,  to  give  ai 
port  of  his  new  discovery*  Emanuel,  the  mottt  lUu 
trious  and  renowned  of  the  Portuguese  rooiiarvh 
was  then  seated  on  the  throne  ;  and  though  his  vicK 
w*ere  chiefly  directed  towards  conquest  in  the  ^ 
yet  the  addition  of  so  extensive  and  i^n^  a  c 
his  dominions,  could  not  fail  to  excite  hl.^ 
Navigators  were  therefore  sent  to  explore  »;i^  co-ii^ii  * 
and  settlements  were  formed  on  different  parti  id ' 
their  wide  extent.  It  was  soon  dtscov 
that  the  sanguine  hopes  of  weatih,  v  : 

settlers  carried  out  with  them,   were  Imk  likg 
be  realized.     Gold  and  ailver  were  nowhere 
seen  ;  and  though  the  land  was  profiist'Iy  fee 
was  totally  uncultivated  j  nor  could  it  be  clear 
brought  under  cukivaiion»  wilhoai  enormoub  Ub 
Parrots  indeed  and  coloured  woods    might   be 
unbought,  and  yielded  a  considerable  profit  in  Elfl 
rope,  where  they  were  yet  rare ;    but  these  artic 
could  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  ei^tenuf 
commerce.     Wiiat  completed  the  disgust  of  Etir 
peans  at  this  new  ttrritory  was,  that  their  ileod 
profits  could   be  earned  only  by   encountf^-W  ' 
most  formidable  dangers.     The  harmony  \ 
reigntd  at  the  first  interview  between  the  n^LUt* , 
Portuguese  was  soon  interrupted-     The  funnrry 
may  weU  belie ve^  found  little  reaioa  to  congrattibtff^ 
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themtelvet  on  the   acquisition  of  llicsc  new  nrigh- 
boart ;  and  passing,  with  the  impetuosity  of  &avage 
cnitidt,   from  the  extreme  of  attachment  to  that  of 
atrrd   and    vengeance,   they   commenced  a  furious 
irfareon  the  European  settlements.  Savage  valour, 
without  di&cipline,  tendered  the  encounters  des- 
prute  and  bloody  j  the  Portuguese  were  not  always 
ictoHouB  ;  and  for  th^se  who  fell  into  the  hands' of 
\iv  enemy,   wa»  reserved  a  fate  at  which  humanity 
Judders.     Such  occurrcncefi  soon  put  an  end  to  vo- 
pntary  emigration  into  Brasil;  all  who  pursued  the 
'izei  of  weahh  and  ambition,  crowded  to  the  more 
icndid  theatre  of  India,  every  region  of  which  was 
en    the    theatre  of  Portuguese  triumphs.     Brasil 
emed  likely  to  revert  into  its  orfginal  state  of  de- 
tion  5  but  the  Portuguese  court,  anxtous  by  any 
|ieans  to  make  something  of  their  acqutsitioni  adopt- 
the  scheme  of  peopling  it  out  of  the  i*efuse  of  the 
Hothcr  country.     Wretches,  who  had  forfeited  their 
"   to  the  law^,  were,  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
nt  to  this  new  colony:    a  destination    which,   as 
liters  then   stood,  was  considered  rather  as  a  re- 
neve  from  death,  than  a  final  deliverance.    The  In- 
aisilton  had  just  been  eslabliehed  in  Portugal;  and 
bat  barbarous  tribunal,  by  creating  a  variety  of  fac- 
tiouf  crimes,  had  augmented  in  an  extraordinary 
rjjree,  the  number  of  persons  amenable  to  the  laws. 
_fr«>m  such  causes,  the  population  of  Brazil  was  gra- 
Iflualiy  augmented  ;  settlements  were  formed  in  dif- 
en  I    parts   of  the   coast  j  and  the  new   planters, 
omtd  alternately  to  wield  the  ploughjihare  and  the 
3rd,   became    a  fierce  and   hardy   rice,   fitted  to 
intend  with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation.     The 
ns,  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exaspera- 
k  exhausted   on  their  invaders  all  the  furies  of 
ige  war  ;  while  the  latter,  as  if  fearing  to  be  out- 
committed  atrocities,    not  perhaps  surpassed 
ly  thi:t«e,  by   which   their   more   celebrated  neigh.* 
nmrti   had   marked  their  conquest  over  the  golden 
of  Mexico  and  P<*tu.     By  the  nflaiiuns  of 
r^vctWt  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  jip^* 
sri  to  have  been  their  regular  practice  on  storming 
iviige  tillage,  to  put  to  death  the  old  men,  chil- 
drro,  arid  all  who  could  be  of  no  use ;  and  to  carry 
the  re«t  into  slavery.      In  process  of  timet  the  skill 
Slid  discipline  of  the   Portuguese  prevailed  over  the 
•i^g«    fierceness  of    their    opponents ;    plantations 
Wife  exfntded,  and  the  sugar  cane  being  introduced 
iroia  Sieily  and  Spain,  succeeded  in  a  wonderful  de* 
ft  and  brought  large  profits  in  the  markets  of  Eu. 
The  attention  of  the  Portuguese  court  was 
Hgfh  arrested  by  the  flourishmg  sjtate  of  its  new 
ny  ;  and  it  began  seriously  to  considtr,  how  the 
|tgatest  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it.     The 
et  contrmpt,  however,  in  which  thi*  settlement 
'  cid,  had  led  to  measures,  %ihich  threatened  to 
lie   the    hopes  now   entt-rtained  from  it.     A 
)  of  land,  even  on  the  mowt  extensive  scale,  hnd 
thought  of  po  little  viilue,  as  to  be  readily  be 
1  on  any  one  who  thought  it  worth  the  asking 
from  lhn»  reason,  almost  the  whole  of  that  fine  settle- 
,  hftd  been  alienated  from  the  crown,  and  was  in 
iiidt  of  diCTercnt  individuals.     The  remedy  ap- 
by  John  HI.  who  now  reiffned  in  PortugAl, 
was  more  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  state  ticces- 
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•ity,  than  to  the  rtrfct  rule*  of  justice.  In  the  year  ^^^ 
154-9,  he  revoked,  without  ceremony,  all  the  grants  ^  '  ^  ' 
that  had  been  made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  ; 
and  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  six  vessels,  with  r 
number  of  troops  and  officers,  he  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  Thomas  de  Sousa,  who  went  out  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  general.  He  established  his  ca-  FoundaUd« 
pital  at  St  Salvador,  in  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  o«  SiSalva- 
beautifulbays  in  the  world,  with  an  admirable  harbour,  ^^^' 
and  in  the  richest  part  of  Brasil.  Six  Jesuits  went 
out  along  with  the  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing the  natives ;  and  the  judicious  and  benevolent  la- 
bours of  these  mfasionaries  were  not  altogether  unat- 
tended with  success.  The  increase  of  force,  and  the 
regular  estabhshmeni  of  law  and  government,  which 
were  the  result  of  these  measures,  were  eflicacious  in 
fixing  and  extending  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
This  very  prosperity,  however,  exposed  it  to  new 
dangers.  The  other  European  powers,  all  alive  to 
the  advantages  that  were  to  be  derived  from  csta- 
bhshments  in  the  new  world,  saw  in  the  wealth  and 
defenceless  state  of  this  vast  territory,  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  ambition.  Civil  war  and  religious 
persecution,  which  then  raged  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, produced  a  vast  multitude  of  refugees,  who 
were  anxious  to  find  shelter  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  their  native  country.  France,  accord- 
ingly, which  was  the  peculiar  theatre  of  these  cala- 
mities, was  the  first  country  which  contested  with 
the  Portuguese  the  possession  of  Brasih 

Durand  de  Villegagnon  was  a  knight  of  Malta,  French  tt^ 
and  high  in  the  French  naval  service ;  but  having  P^diijon  t# 
embmced  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  and  being  "*  * 
disgusted  with  some  treatment  which  he  had  expc»» 
rienced  from  liis  government,  he  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  forming  a  Protestant  establishment  in  the 
new  world.  He  held  out  to  the  French  court  the 
mere  plan  of  founding  a  colony,  after  the  example  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  Through  the  interest 
of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  regarded  him  with 
favour,  and  had  secretly  embraced  the  same  opinions, 
be  obtained  the  concurrence  of  Henry  H.  in  this  un- 
dertaking. He  procured  two  or  three  well  equipped 
vessels,  and  having  filled  them  with  persons  of  hit 
own  persuasion,  set  sail  for  Brazil.  He  landed  at 
the  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  settled  his  people,  and  be- 
gan to  build  a  fort,  which,  after  the  name  of  his  pa- 
tron, he  called  Fort  Coligny.  Here  he  found  sonie 
Normans,  who  had  b^cn  thrown  by  shipwreck  upon 
the  same  coast,  and.  having  lived  some  time  with  the 
savages,  were  qualified  to  act  as  intcrpretcri.  He 
then  sent  back  his  vessels  to  receive  a  new  cargo  of 
Protestants.  He  transmitted  formal  dispatches  ttl 
the  French  king  ;  but  those  which  he  wished  to  be 
acted  upon,  were  sent  to  Coligny  and  his  friondA  at 
Ge*ieva.  A  great  «eal  was  immt'diately  kindled  fop 
thf  extension  of  Calvinism  into  these  remote  regions: 
two  ministers,  and  fourteen  students  from  Geneva, 
determined  to  brave  all  the  hard^^hipa  of  an  unknown 
climate,  and  of  ji  mode  of  life  wholly  dtlFerent  from 
that  to  which  Europeans  were  accustomed.  They 
repairrd  to  the  admiral^s  ecat  near  Chatillon  nur 
I'Onig,  where  they  were  received  with  the  higliot 
distinction.  The  influence  of  C*>hgny,  and  tbc  un- 
easy litu  at  joo  of  the  reformers  in  France,  sooti  «wcikd 
3o 
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Br4';iL  their  numbers ;  and  on  their  road  to  the  place  of  em* 
harkatton  at  Roueni  new  recruits  continuaUy  pre- 
sented themsclvea.  Their  departure  was  precipitated 
by  an  adventure  of  no  agreeable  nature.  It  having 
tranepired,  that  they  had  exceeded  the  very  narrow 
bounds  of  the  toleration  which  the  law  allowed,  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Harfleur,  influenced  by  the 
most  furious  intolerance,  rose  in  arms  against  them  ; 
and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  of  their 
best  officers  was  killed,  and  the  rest  were  saved,  only 
by  setting  out  iniitantly,  and  under  these  disastrous 
circumstances,  for  the  pbce  uf  their  destination. 

A  violent  storm  which  this  expedition  met  with 
-on  its  passage,  btruck  with  ccnstcrnalion  the  majo- 
rity of  the  passengers,  who  had  not  been  inured  to 
the  sea.  After  a  long  delay,  however,  they  arrived 
off  the  coa^t  of  Brasil,  at  about  the  tenth  degree  of 
south  latitude.  They  proceeded  along  the  coast,  and 
after  a  slight  encounter  with  the  Portuguese  at  Spi  * 
ritu  Santo,  reached  at  length  the  settlement  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  Rio  Janeiro,  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived with  apparent  cordiahty  J  but  after  the  first 
welcome,  they  experienced  nothing  but  hard  fare  and 
hard  labour,  which  few  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were 
fully  prepared  to  encounter.  The  Protestant  rites, 
however,  were  now  for  the  first  lime  celebrated,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  zeal  and  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  Villegagnon.  The  Portuguese,  meanwhile, 
seem  to  have  mdde  no  efforts  to  dislodge  these  in- 
truders, thinking,  perhaps,  that  there  w*as  room 
enough  in  the  country  for  both.  The  advantage  of 
tliis  forbearance,  however,  was  entirely  lost  to  the 
new  colony,  in  consequence  of  its  own  internal  dis- 
If*  failure,  sensions.  We  have  only  the  nanalivc  of  Lery,  who 
was  one  of  those  newly  arrived  ;  but  as  his  statement 
was  never  contradicted,  considerable  credit  is  at- 
tached to  it.  Villegagnon,  it  appears,  after  having 
founded  his  colony  upon  the  basis  of  Protestantism, 
began  himself  to  entertain  doubts  upon  the  most  es- 
sential principles  of  that  creed.  He  cherished  pe- 
culiar scruples  upon  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  i 
and  thougb  he  could  not  believe'  that  Christ  was 
really  present  in  the  sacraments,  yet  neither  could  he 
be  satis  lied  that  he  was  not.  He  began  also  to  sus* 
pect  that  the  wine  ought  to  be  diluted,  and  that  salt 
and  oil  ought  to  be  mingled  with  the  water  of  bap- 
tism; andbaving  introduced  innovations  conformable 
to  those  opinions,  he  soon  excited  a  violent  discontent 
among  his  followers.  Those  newly  arrived  from 
Geneva,  in  particular,  who  were  imbued  witli  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  Calvinism,  wholly  declined 
participating  in  these  new  rites,  which  they  account- 
ed to  be  rank  Popery,  and  clandestinely  celebrated 
the  sacrament  during  the  night,  as  was  done  by  their 
persecuted  brethren  in  France*  Villegagnon,  on  dis- 
covering these  proceedings,  was  extremely  chagrined, 
and  mutual  irritation,  daily  increasing,  rose  at  length 
lo  such  a  pitch,  that  he  resolved  to  expel  them  en- 
Itrcly  from  the  fort,  and  force  them  to  return  to  their 
native  country :  declaring,  that  if  their  arrival  had 
raused  him  much  satisfaction,  their  departure  was 
f^till  more  agreeable.  The  unfortunate  Genevese  were 
forced  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  very  bad 
•tite  of  repair,  as  well  as  insufficiently  supplied  with 
provision?.     Through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  the 


voyage  was  prolonged  con<*iJcrably  beyond  expecl! 
tion ;  and  the  crew  were  destined,  in  conaequencet 
experience  the  utmost  extreme  of  human  mUeryt 
Long  before  their  arrival  off  the  coast  of  Frsoc 
their  stock  of  provisions  failed ;  and  they  wore  a&s< 
ed  by  hunger  in  its  most  direful  form.  Their  atta 
tion  is  painted  in  so  hvely  a  manner  by  one  of  the 
sufferers,  that  we  shall  translate  some  passages  of  hi» 
narrative.  "  After  having  devoured,"  says  he,  "  all 
the  leather  iu  our  vessel,  even  lo  the  covering  of  tbr 
trunks,  wc  thought  ourselves  approaching  to  the  \mtl 
moment  of  our  life  ;  but  necessity  suggested  to  fiOfBe 
one  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  rats  and  mice,  aod  we 
had  the  greater  hope  of  taking  them  easily,  becatuc^ 
having  no  more  crunibs,  nor  any  thing  to  dcvouff 
they  ran  in  great  numbers,  dying  of  hunger,  thrcugh 
the  vessel.  We  pursued  them  so  carefully,  and  Xtf 
so  many  kind  of  snares,  thai  very  few  remaioed* 
Even  in  the  night,  we  sought  them  with  our  tjtt 
open,  like  cats.  A  rat  was  more  valued  than  an  oi 
on  land.  The  price  rose  so  high  as  four  crov 
We  boiled  them  in  water,  with  all  the  inteslit; 
which  were  eaten  as  well  as  the  body.  The 
were  not  omitted,  nor  the  other  bones,  which 
found  means  to  soften.  The  extremity  was  su0 
that  nothing  remained  but  Brazil-wood,  the  dric«lj 
all  woods,  which  many,  however,  in  their  de^pa 
attempted  to  chew,  CargniUcray  du  Pont,  our 
leader,  holding  one  day  a  piece  in  his  moutli, 
to  me,  with  a  deep  sigh,  Alas !  my  friend,  I  hi 
due  to  me  in  France  a  sum  of  four  thousand  Uvn 
and  would  to  God,  that,  after  giving  a  dischar^  1 
the  'whole,  I  held  in  my  hand  a  pennyworth  of  1 
and  a  single  glass  of  wine.**  Several  died  of  btm^ 
and  they  had  already  begun  to  form  the  resotutJ 
of  devouring  each  other,  when  Rochelle  appeared  ■ 
view.  They  landed ;  but  a  number  having,  aftl 
this  long  abstinence,  devoured  food  with  too  e>i 
avidity,  perished  soon  after. 

Concerning  the  subsequent  fortune  of  Villegagncm, 
who  appears  to  have  been  so  ill  quaUfied  for  the 
task  which  be  had  undertaken,  we  have  few  de- 
tails. After  having  thus  preposterously  reduccil  Im 
strength,  he  found  himself  unable  to  contend  willi 
the  Portuguese,  who  at  length  bestirred  themselve*  in 
order  to  expel  this  heretical  colony  from  their i 
ments.  Villegagnon  evacuated  the  fort  on  th 
proach,  abandoning  the  cannon  which  he  had  | 
on  it.  The  Portuguese  thus  reaped  all  the  fr 
the  French  attempts  to  colonize  Brasil ;  and  found 
established  for  them  a  settlement,  which  they  htn 
since  erected  into  the  capital  of  this  flourishing  Oh 
lony* 

Brasil,  however,  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  any  one  nation.  The  Pof- 
tuguese  had  soon  a  more  formidable  and  perse vftiM 
enemy  to  encounter.  In  consequence  of  the  rash  m 
fatal  expedition  of  Sebastian  into  Africa,  the  imoie* 
diatc  heirs  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  failed  ;  an<'  •?- 
veral  claimants  having  started  up,  Phdip  1 1,  of  S 
through  the  great  superiority  of  his  power  ano  .. - 
flue  nee,  easily  secured  the  preponderance*  Portugil 
was  thus  annexed  to  his  dominions.  The  intolcrince 
and  cruelty  of  Philip,  meanwhile,  had  involved  lum 
in  a  long  and  cruel  war  with  Holland  and  tlw  ncigb* 
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^artn;;:  provincea ;  while  the  efforts  to  which  the 

been  impelled  by  their  zeal  in  the  eause  of 

reltg^ious  liberty,  had  rai«ic*d  them  to  the  first 

among  maritime  powers.     The  foreign  posses- 

[)0B  of  the  crOHTi  of  Spain  were  then  considered  of 

Dtirse  as  ihcir  lawful  prey ;  and  the  convenient  aitua- 

Dn  and  other  advantages  of  Brazil,  naturally  attract- 

1  their  attention  towards  that  settlement*     In  162U 

liey   had   formed  a   West  India  companvi  invested, 

*te   all   the  commercial  bodies  established  at    that 

eriod,  for  these  distant  underlakiiigfl,  with  exclusive 

rivitieget.     In  consideration  of  this  boon,  the  com- 

ny  undertook  to  carry  on  the  concerns  of  war,  as 

ell  3«  of  trade,  in  theee  rrmote  regi»>ns.     In  1624, 

ey  fitted  out  a  coniiderable  armament,  which  they 

^trusted  to  Willek^ns,  one  of  their  most  esteemed 

ifiaival cummanders.  The  aucccss  of  the  cTcpedition  was 

prompt  and  cc»mplete.     They  landed  at   St  Salva* 

dor,  the  governor  of  which  did  not  even  attempt  rc- 

iUtSiicc ;  all  the  inhabitants  cither  iled  or  submitted, 

be  accumulated  wealth  of  agee  fell  at  once  into 

dy  hands  of  the  commercial  invaders.     The 

rince  followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

tujTuese  were  struck  with  the  deepest  con- 

lernatioo,  wiierr  they  learned  the  disaster  which  had 

efallen  their  country.     Their  gnef  was  auj^mented 

^  the  strong  tuspicion  which  they  entertained,  that 

;  would  be  a  subject  of  gratification  at  tlie  Spanish 

it|trt4  that  the  humiliation  of  a  people,  who  sub- 

^tted  with  evident  reluctance  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 

ciuld,  in  its  eyes,  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss 

^hich  had  been  sustained.     If,  howcTer,  Philip  se- 

Jy  indulg^cd  these  sentiments,  he  did  not  allow 

to  Influence  his  outward   conduct.     He  sent 

ttcrd  to  all  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility,  urg^tng 

la  exert  themselves  in   order  to  retrieve  this 

er  i  and  he  ordered  a  Spanish  armament  to  be 

epanfd  for  the  purpose  of  co  operation.    The  Por- 

Ugucae  exerted  themselves  with  remarkable  zeal,  at 

ncc  to  support  the  honour  of  their  natfoii,  and   to 

appoint  the  malignant  hopes  which  they  imputed 

Spain.    In  lets  than  three  months  they  had  cquip- 

d  a  fleet  of  twenty -six  vessels,   with  a  large  force 

board,  both  naval  and  mihtary  ;  but  the  tardiness 

^^paoish  preparations  delayed  their  saihng  till 

|!  '  of  Februai-)'  1626.     Tlie  whtJe  was  eom- 

atauuvvi   by  Osorio,   Marquis  of  Valduesa ;  and  the 

llOOil>er   embarked,    including    soldiers    and    saitors, 

amcyunted  to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand. 

Meanwhile  events  in  the  colony  had  prepared  the 
for  their  success.     After  the  governor  and  re- 
force  had  yielded  without  any  resistance,  the 
'shop,  Michael  Texetra,  animated  by  an  heroic 
rallied  round  him  his  clergy  and  the  persona 
ed  to  him.    With  these  he  retired  and  fortified 
^•elf  in  a  neighbouring  post ;  multitudes  flocked 
hti  standard  ;  his  strength  augmented  daily ;  and 
[»ni  defending  himself,  he  was  ^on  enabled  to  be- 
the  assailant.      He  began  by  cutting  off  the 
parties  and  detachments  ;  he  intercepted  their 
I  of  provisions ;  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
ng  the  city  under  a  complete  state  of  blockade, 
lj>.  death,  which  unfortunately  occurred,  did  not 
event  his  successors  from  persevering  in  the  same 
By  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  Portuguese 


fleet  arrived  off  St  Salvador,  the  pl^ce  was  reduced  BrMth 
to  considerable  straits  f  and  when  Ounio  l»ad  landed  ^-*v**^ 
lOfK)  men  to  co-operate  with  those  alr<:adv  m  armi, 
its  situation  became  entirely  desperate,  1  he  gover- 
nor made  some  attempts  at  reMii>tance ;  but  these 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
luudly  demanded  an  immediate  eurrenden  The  fleet 
returned  m  triumph  to  Europe, 

The  Dutch  company  were  inflamed  with  the  tnoft 
eager  defiire  of  repairing  this  loss  and  disgrace ;  but 
the  deficiency  of  tlieir  resources  obliged  them  to  delay 
an  expedition  necessarily  attended  with  enormous  ex« 
pense-  They  attacked,  however,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels  in  the  European 
seas,  as  they  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
their  succe^ts  was  prodigious ;  and  immense  wealth 
was  the  result  of  this  species  of  warfare.  In  thirteeo 
years  they  had  taken  five  hundred  and  forty-five  ves- 
sels, the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  £7^J}(^H)^000, 
The  equipment  of  the  privateers  employed  had  cost 
only  about  half  that  sum  ;  so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  divide  never  less  than  twenty,  and  sometimes  even 
fifty  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  These  funds  soon  g^^-oaii 
placed  them  in  a  condition  to  undertake  a  new  expc-  Duteh  et- 
dition  into  Brasih  About  the  middle  of  161^,  twen*  pttliciott, 
ly-seven  vessels  were  equipped  and  »ent  out  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Lonk,  These  coUeciing  all  the 
Dutch  vessels  they  met,  swelled  gradually  to  forty- 
six,  which,  after  a  somewhat  long  navigation,  ar- 
rived on  the  3d  of  February  1630,  off  the  coast  of 
the  fertile  province  of  Fernambuco.  Warden  berg, 
who  commanded  the  troops,  landed  at  the  capital 
Oiinda,  which  he  immediately  attacked.  The  Por- 
tuguese, however,  no  longer  reposiog  in  their  former 
security,  gave  him  a  warm  reception*  Three  fort* 
defended  the  city,  of  each  of  which  he  rendered  him* 
self  master,  only  by  a  sanguinary  contest ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  naval  force,  in 
order  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the  city.  When 
this  success,  however,  was  completed,  the  whole  pro- 
vince, struck  with  consternation,  submitted  to  the 
victors.  The  Portuguese  a  second  time  learned* 
that  this  settlement,  so  much  valued,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  wrested  from  them ;  the  nation  again 
strained  every  nerve  to  recover  it ;  and  they  were 
again  seconded,  though  more  coldly  than  ever,  by  the 
court  of  Spain.  However,  a  conaiderable  armament  Wars  be- 
was  equipped,  which  might  have  eifected  its  object,  t^'«^«>J  ^^^ 
had  nut  an  infectious  disease  seized  the  troops  before  p^ '5? 
their  departure.  Two  tliousand  perished;  and  the  gucic.' 
rest,  dreading  the  *iame  fate,  fled  from  the  scene  of 
pestilence.  The  deserters  were  compelled  to  return, 
and  the  fleet  was  again  prepared  for  sea ;  but  these 
distressing  events  delayed  its 4*^parture  till  the  month 
of  May  in  the  following  year.  The  Portuguese, 
collecting  all  their  naval  lorce,  both  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  assembled  a  fleet  of  fifty-four  vesnels,  which 
was  considerably  superior  to  any  which  the  Dutch 
were  able  to  oppose.  The  latter,  not  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  sailed  from  their  harbours 
with  only  Rixteen  vessels.  Accustomed^  however,  to 
despise  the  Portuguese,  they  hesitated  not  to  engage 
even  against  such  fearful  odds  ;  but  they  paid  dear 
for  their  rashness.  The  admiral  was  blown  up  with 
his  vessel  i  the  second  in  command  shared  the  saxnQ 
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Bratil.  fate ;  yet  the  bravery  of  tKe  Dutch  still  Baved  them 
from  total  defeat,  and  they  made  an  admirable  re- 
treat to  Olinda,  carrying  with  them  a  Spanish  vessel, 
of  which  they  had  made  prize.  The  Portuguese 
admiral  did  not  derive  any  decisive  result  from 
this  success,  or  from  his  naval  superiority*  He 
contented  himself  with  landmg  twelve  hundred  men 
to  reinforce  the  Portuguese  army  under  the  command 
of  Albuquerque  :  and  having  provided  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  capital,  and  of  the  province  of  Sergiprpe, 
he  again  set  sail  for  Europe.  Another  expedition, 
dispatched  next  year,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Frederic  di  Toledo,  waa  still  less  productive  of  any 
terious  injury  to  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  continued 
to  make  progress  in  Brasil,  notwithstanding  the 
braveiy  of  the  Portuguese  generals,  and  the  assist- 
ance the  latter  derived  from  the  natives,  whom  they 
had  now  completely  attached  to  their  intereats.  The 
Dutch,  in  three  successive  campaigns,  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Tamaraca,  Paraiba,  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  were  thus  masters  of  all  that  part 
of  Brasil  which  lies  north  of  the  river  Francisco. 
These  successes  inspired  their  gov^nmenl  at  home 
with  the  hope  that,  by  a  great  effort,  they  might 
complete  the  conquest  of  Brasil.  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  equally  distinguished  for  birth  and  for  mili- 
tary talents,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  armament. 
He  arrived  in  October  1636$  and  joining  his  troops 
to  thone  formerly  in  Brazil,  immediately  took  the 
field.  He  entered  the  province  of  Sergippe,  which 
had  hitherto  been  untouched;  he  defeatt-d  the  Portu- 
guese commander  Banjola,  in  several  successive  engage- 
ments; and  at  length  made  himself  master  of  the  ca- 
pital and  of  the  whole  province.  At  the  same  time 
he  reduced  succcBsivcly  the  strong  holds  which  the 
Portuguese  still  retained  in  the  districts  north  of 
Olinda  ;  and  he  obtained  a  voluntary  submission  from 
the  still  more  northerly  province  of  Siara,  which  was 
then  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  natives. 
Brasil,  however,  was  not  conquered  till  the  Dutch 
were  masters  of  the  capital.  Prince  Maurice,  ac- 
cordingly, marched  to  St  Salvador,  and  laid  siege  to 
it ;  but  the  Portuguese,  who  considered  this  place 
as  their  last  hope,  had  omitted  nothing  to  put  it  iu 
a  respectable  state  of  defence.  After  the  prince 
therefore  had  carried  by  storm  three  forts  which  de- 
fended the  city,  on  attempting  to  storm  the  place  it- 
self, he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  j  and  a  reinforce- 
ment, immediately  after,  arriving  from  Portugal,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  raiding  the 
siege. 

In  the  following  year  (1639),  extraordinary  ef- 
forts were  made  by  the  two  crowns  to  regain  entire 
possession  of  this  valuable  settlement-  Forty-six 
vessels,  with  five  thousand  troops  on  board,  were 
dispatched  under  Fernand  de  Mascarenhas,  a  gallant 
and  dtstiiiguished  officer*  Sickness,  however^  the 
usual  scourge  of  Portuguese  naval  operations,  at- 
tacked this  armament,  as  it  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  ;  half  the  troops*  perished,  and  the  rest  ar- 
rived in  a  melancholy  condition  at  St  Salvador. 
Mascarenhas,  however,  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
collecting  all  the  force  which  could  be  found  in  the 
country,  tormed  an  army  of  12,000  men,  which  he 
embarked  od  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  against  Olin- 


da- Maurice  had  not  hcen  Inactive  in  prcparinr  fiar 
defence.  Having  received  remforcements  from  HoU  ^ 
land,  he  expected  Mascarenhas  with  foriy-otic  vtf* 
sels,  well  manned  and  equipped.  A  most  furious 
engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  four  days ;  ami 
though,  in  the  first,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Loos,  wii 
killed,  yet  victory  remained  with  the  pnr.ce.  In 
the  following  days,  his  success  was  still  more  deci- 
sive ;  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed ; 
great  part  of  it  peri!thed  upon  rocks;  and  of  that 
mighty  armament,  only  six  vessels  returned  to  Spain, 
The  Portuguese  troops,  meanwhile,  had  taken  id- 
vantage  of  this  diversion,  to  enter  Dutch  Brasil ;  and 
being  seconded  by  the  Bmsilians,  uuder  the  com* 
mand  of  a  brave  chief,  Cameron,  they  gained  con- 
siderable advantages,  and  committed  great  de»a*t4. 
lion.  As  soon,  however,  as  Prince  Maurice  had 
disposed  of  the  naval  armament,  he  was  easily  able 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  inroads,  while  the  Dutch  navy 
rode  triumphant  in  the  bay  of  St  Salvador.  Yet, 
after  all  these  successes,  the  prince  was  too  weak  to 
entertain  any  hopes  of  eff*rcting  the  entire  conqunt 
of  Portuguese  Brasil ;  and  both  parties  being  tiitd 
of  the  calamities  occasioned  by  to  long  a  war,  a  ne* 
goci:ition  was  entered  into  for  a  suspension  of  fiOfttll- 
tics ;  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  the  event  was  ac> 
celerated  by  important  changes  which  had  tiktf 
place  in  the  mother  country. 

Time  had  in  no  degree   reconciled  the  Portufl 
to  the  Spanish   yoke  ;  a   succession   of  new  injy 
and  sufferings  kepi  their  hatred  continuaUy  atif 
Among  the  grounds  of  their  animosity,  not*e  li^ 
deeper  than  the  loss  of  Brazil  ;  a  calamity  to  whn 
they  would  never  have  been  exposed,  baa  they  m^ 
by  their  union  with  Spain,  been  involved   in  the  wif  1 
which  that  nation  carried  on   against  Holland  ;  in!.] 
the  apathy  which  the  Spanish  court  was  supposed Idl 
have  discovered,  both  in   regard  to  its  preservaiic 
and  recovery,   heightened  this  resentment  into  fur] 
The  whole  nation,  therefore,  was  ripe  for  a 
tton,  by  which  they  might  shake  off  the  Spaaillll 
yoke  J  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  whom  they  regndfd 
as  the  rightful  heir,  resided  in  the  kingdam ;  aod 
the  ministers  of  Philip  IV.,  either  from    weaknen, 
or  from  a  doubtful  policy  of  fomenting  rebellion,  in 
order  to  obtain  pretences  for  oppression  and  conib* 
cation,  took  no  effectual  measures  to   guard  agtifitt 
the  threatening  danger.     It  would  be  departing  from 
our  subject  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  steps  Iw 
which  the  independence  of  Portugral  wai  estabbsbfo, 
and  the  house  of  Braganza  placed  on  the  throne. 
The  nation   unanimously  took   up  arms ;  but  they 
were  thus  involved  in  a  long  and  severe  struggle  whli 
the  military  power  of  Spain,  which  was  fitdl  ranked 
among  the  most   formidable  in   Europe.      In  these 
circumstances,  the  preservation  of  national  indepen* 
dence  becoming  the  most  urgent  object,  it  was  neces- 
sary to   postpone  any  attempts  at  the   recovery  of 
Brazil*     The  Dutch,  from  enemies,  became  the  most 
hopeful  allies  in  this  new  contest ;  and   the  present 
was  no  time  to  irritate  or  attack  them  in   any 
ter.     A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  the; 
concluded  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  it  wu 
Stipulated,  that  the  limits  of  Dutch  and  Porttig'neie 
Brazil  should   remain  as  they  then  stood.      This 
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treaty  w«s  signed  on  the  ^d  June  ISii.  The  Dutch» 
'  ow  conceiving  their  Braailian  possessions  to  be  in 
be  most  profound  security,  thought  only  ef  redu- 
r  the  enormous  ox  pence  of  the  establishment*  With 
f icwt  they  reciilled  Prince  Maurice,  who,  with 
I  hii  talents  for  w^r  and  government,  was  considered 
\  not  sufficiently  economical  In  his  room,  they  sent 
ai  a  board  of  directors,  in  whom  they  conceived 
iH  rehance  could  be  placed.  A  merchant  of  Am- 
terdim,  a  jeweller  of  Haarlem,  and  a  carpenter  of 
liddleburg,  were  the  persona  iionrnated  to  succeed 
Prince  Maurice,  On  inquiring  into  the  stale  of  af- 
it  soon  appeared  to  these  careful  men^  that  it 
needleis  to  keep  up  fortitications  which,  accord* 
to  all  appearance,  would  not  be  needed  ;  that 
AS  and  ammunition  might  be  advatttageouidy  dis* 
led  of  to  the  Portuguese,  who  were  willing  to 
Drcha»e  them  at  a  high  price ;  and  that,  by  giving 
cnnisTnon  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops  to  re- 
tum  to  Europe,  the  ex  pence  of  their  pay  and  main- 
lice  might  be  saved*  The  Portuguese  governor 
pcroeivtd  and  reported  to  his  court  the  defence- 
«Ute  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  by  this 
ident  system.  The  king  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
antier  m  which  the  Dutch  had  executed  many  ar- 
clet  of  the  treaty  ;  and  as  his  war  with  Spain  had 
I  distinguished  by  brilliant  success,  he  no  longer 
the  same  entire  dependence  on  the  Dutch  as  bc- 
••  He  cautioned  his  officers,  however,  to  avoid 
open  rupture  with  that  nation,  but  at  the  same 
>  to  be  on  the  watch  for  favourable  opportunities 
wresting  from  them  the  provinces  which  they  oc- 
Lipied  in  BrasiJ. 

Thia  object  was  on  the  point  of  being  very  sudden* 
'  accomplished.  Encouraged  by  the  state  of  tor- 
*  in  which  the  Dutch  government  uzs  sunk,  an 
'vidutil  conceived  the  idea  of  overturning  it*  In 
iriee*town,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  Fer- 
■bvcOa  there  sttU  resided  a  number  of  Portuguese, 
•  were  treated  with  great  lenity.  One  of  these, 
md  Cavalcante,  who  exercised  even  the  office  of 
Igc  among  his  countrymen,  formed  a  daring  con- 
«racy  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Dutch  who  were 
the  Itcad  of  the  government.  The  occasion  Bxed 
for  the  perpetration  of  this  enormity,  was  a  festival, 
by  which  he  was  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his 
ibugbler.  The  plot  was  discovered;  but  Caval- 
casief  and  the  principal  conspirators,  found  means 
tfr  escape,  and  having  collected  a  number  of  their 
COifQirymen,  began  to  lay  waste  the  Dutch  territo- 
riea.  A  ]>etit€  gfterre  was  thus  begun,  and  carried 
an  with  grrat  animosity  on  both  sides ;  and  though 
publicly  disavowed,  was  secretly  supported  and  en- 
Ijed  by  the  Portuguese  governor.  This  was  pret* 
taent,  when  the  insurgents  were  so  well  provided 
fartillery  and  ammunition,  as  to  be  able  to  lay 
f  to  the  strong  places  in  Dutch  Brastl.  Yet  so 
b  was  the  government  of  Holland  lulled  by  the 
urances  of  the  Portuguese  governor,  that  they 
rwed  a  fleet  from  Ponugal  to  touch  and  water  at 
port  of  Ohnda.  The  same  fleet  then  proceeded 
to  the  Rio  Furmoso,  and  there  disembarked  l5tX> 
meti,  who  immediately  joined  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gciiti,  and  enabled  them  to  gain  considerable  advan- 
tiget*    The  Dutch|  now  rouscdi  began   to  make 


warm  and  serious  remonstrances  to  the  coort  of  Por-  BrastL 
tugah  The  king  omitted  nothing  by  which,  with-  v.^-^^^— 
out  sacrificing  his  object,  he  could  pacify  them,  and 
lull  their  vigifance.  After  representing  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  w*ould  experience  in  reducing  the  in- 
surgents, he  offered  to  take  that  task  upon  nimself : 
he  granted  them  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce, 
and  lavjslied  upon  them  promises  of  every  kind.  The 
Dutch  had  then  engaged  with  England  in  a  most 
sanguinary  and  desperate  contest,  which  w^b  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  powers  should  henceforth 
have  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  They  wenr  therefore 
easily  deceived,  and  induced  to  shut  their  eyes  to  re- 
mott  r  interests.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the 
Portuguese  interest  silently  strengthened  itself  in 
Brasil ;  their  force  was  augmented,  and  new  places 
of  strength  were  added  to  those  which  they  had  al- 
ready taken  from  the  enemv.  In  WS^h,  therefore, 
when  the  republic  liad  concluded  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  when  it  was  evident  that  the  professions  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon  were  wholly  insincere,  they  de- 
termined to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to  the  pre- 
servation of  this  important  possession.  Preparations 
were  accordingly  made  to  equip  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  land  troops  on  board. 
But  while  they  were  still  involved  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  this  armament,  news  arrived,  that  its 
object  vras  no  more  ;  that  the  Portuguese  w^ere  now 
entire  masters  of  Brasil. 

In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  Final  «- 
at  home,  anairs  at  Olinda  had  been  becoming  con^  pulii'm  oi 
tinually  worse.  The  troops  were  not  only  diminish-  *!*<=  Dutcl:- 
ed  in  number  J  but  those  ivho  remained  not  being 
regularly  paid  or  supplied  with  provisions,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  return  home  at  the  expiration  of 
their  period  of  service,  began  to  shew  strong  symp- 
tomn  of  discontent  and  irritation.  The  warlike 
stores,  disposed  of  by  the  economy  of  the  board 
which  succeeded  Prince  Maurice,  had  never  been  re- 
placed ;  and  the  naval  force  of  the  colony  had  been 
reduced  to  a  single  vessel.  The  Portuguese,  judg- 
ing this  a  favourable  moment,  drew  out  their  whole 
force,  both  naval  and  mihtary,  and  having  formed  a 
large  army,  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  which  accom- 
panied it^  progress,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions, 
they  proceeded  directly  agamst  the  city  of  Olinda. 
They  were  expected  there,  not  as  enemies,  but  as 
deliverers.  Schouppe,  the  governor,  surrendered 
without  striking  a  blow,  on  receiving  permission  for 
his  garrison  to  return  to  Europe,  The  capitulation 
was  signed  on  tin?  20th  January,  165^> 

The  Dutch  were  struck  with  equal  concern  and 
indignation  at  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  so  vn- 
luable  a  possession,  by  an  ally  who  had  lavished  on 
them  so  many  professions  of  amity.  Hostilities  were 
immediately  commenced  against  Portugal,  both  iu 
Europe  and  io  the  East  and  West  Indies  ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  Brasil,  The 
war  was  prosecuted  for  six  years  with  great  anJmo- 
sity»  but  without  any  success  that  could  compensate 
for  I  he  burdens  which  it  imposed  At  length,  on 
the  1st  March,  1661,  the  province  of  Holland  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  otherj,  representing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  thinking  ou  peace.  The  rest, 
bowevtr^  though  they  agreed  to  open  a  negoLiu 
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Bra^iU  tion,  cKpressed  their  determination  toremam  satisfied 
-^*V~"^  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  restoration  of  their 
former  possesaions  ia  Brasil.  They  allowed,  how- 
ever, the  amhassadors  to  meet,  on  its  being  conced- 
ed by  the  Portuguese,  that  this  should  take  place  at 
tlie  Hague-  The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  immedi- 
ately opened  their  demand  of  Brasil,  de(^laring»  that 
unleM  they  were  satisfied,  no  treaty  could  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  Portuguese,  however,  justly 
represented,  that,  in  the  pre^nt  state  of  affairs,  s\ich 
restitution  was  entirely  out  of  the  questions  but 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  a  hheral  pecuniary 
compensation.  All  the  itates  acknowledged  the  ne- 
cessity of  contenting  themselves  with  thiii  offer,  ex- 
cept the  maritime  province  of  Zealand,  which,  being 
deeply  embarked  in  the  West  Indta  Company,  pro- 
tested against  a  treaty  fuunded  on  any  other  basis, 
than  the  entire  restoration  of  the  provinces  which 
rreaty  be-  they  had  lost*  Its  remonstrances,  however,  were 
tweenHoU  overruled,  and  on  the  tenth  of  August,  a  treaty 
^35  signed,  by  which  the  whole  of  Brasil  was  finally 
ceded  to  Portugal,  That  power  agreed  to  pay  in 
return  eight  millions  of  florins,  by  sixteen  instal- 
meuts,  in  salt  and  West  India  commodities.  Dutch 
vessels  were  likewise  allowed  to  sail  from  Portugal 
to  Brasil,  and  from  Brasil  to  Portugal,  importing 
and  exporting  all  commodities  whatever,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Brasil  wood.  Large  privileges 
were  likewise  granted  to  the  Dutch  trade  with  uther 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  dominions.  But  the  conces- 
sion, with  regard  to  Brasil,  was  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  of  very  small  value.  The  pt^rts  of  that  coun- 
try are  little  open  to  those  who  profess  any  other 
religion  than  the  Catholic.  The  arbitrary  conduct, 
besides,  of  the  governors,  and  other  officers,  expo- 
sed them  to  continual  outrages,  for  which  redress  was 
not  easily  obtained.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  have 
long  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission. 

Not  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  this  narrative,  we 
have  omitted  to  notice  some  transactions  which  had 
meantime  occuiTed  in  the  interior  of  Brasil.  The 
race  of  malefactors  with  which  its  coast  was  at  first 
peopled,  could  ill  brook  the  restraints  of  law  and 
governments  A  number  found  means  to  emancipate 
themselves  by  flight;  and  the  district  of  St  Paul, 
in  the  interior  and  southern  part  of  Brasil,  presented 
them  with  an  inviting  retreat.  Here  they  formed 
intermarriages  with  Brasihan  females,  and  the  mixed 
class  thus  produced,  received  the  name  of  Mameluss, 
in  allusion  to  the  servile  race  which  has  held  the  domi- 
nion of  Egypt.  The  country  in  which  they  settled  was 
of  the  most  luxuriant  fertility,  and  being  surround- 
ed by  forests  and  vast  mountains,  presented  a  secure 
asylum.  Instead,  however,  of  applying  to  culti- 
vation and  peaceful  pursuits,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves entirely  to  rapine  and  disorder-  They  plun- 
dered alike  all  their  neighbours,  Portuguese,  Spa* 
uiards,  and  natives;  the  latter  they  carried  off  as  slaves. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  more   effectually,  they 

Sractiscd  a  most  atrocious  stratagem.  The  Jesuits, 
y  their  benevolent  exertions,  had  gained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Indians  bordering  on  the  La  Plata, 
and  had  converted  many  of  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Paulists  assumed  the  dress  and  charac- 
ter of  Jeiuits,  and  having,  after  their  example,  per- 


suaded  the  native^  to  'embrace  ChristtiQity,  tli^ 
then,  on  plausible  pretences,  seduced  them  into  their 
own  settlements,  where  the  unhappy  victiins  were 
immediately  converted  into  slaves.  By  these  criim« 
nal  methods,  they  were  enabled  to  cultitate  their 
fertile  lands,  and  to  acquire  aome  wealtlu  Hexicc 
they  were  gnulually  softened  intp  a  degree  of  ciyili- 
zation,  and  were  induced,  by  the  combined  tafluence 
of  fear  and  persuasion,  to  acknowledge  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  to  pay  a  cer« 
tain  annual  tribut*. 

About  the  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war,  Brasil 
was  aifiicted  by  another  insurrection,  arising  from  a 
different  source.  About  the  year  157()»  ncgroc*  had 
begun  to  be  imported  into  Brasil ;  and  as  lliey  were 
found  much  better  titted  than  the  natives  for  the  la* 
hours  of  cultivation,  the  nefarious  tr^de  waa  Koaii 
carried  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  course  of  the  wart 
which  the  two  nations  waged  against  each  other,  it 
had  frequently  been  found  necessary  to  put  amis  into 
the  hands  of  the  negroes,  and  they  had  become  tii 
some  degree  warlike  and  inured  to  discipline.  In  the 
confutiion  occasioned  by  the  capture  of  Olinda,  about 
forty  made  their  escape,  and  established  them!»clve« 
in  a  favourable  situation  on  the  frontier,  near  Furlu 
do  Calvo.  This  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  of  their 
nation  who  could  emancipate  themselves  ' 
age  ;  and  their  numbers  soon  btcamc 
They  supplied  the  want  of  wives,  iike  the  tir^st  IjumX- 
ers  of  Rome,  by  violence  ;  they  entirely  swept  the , 
neighbouring  plantations,  carrying  off  ^  *  male 

of  colour.     Equal  laws,  joined  to  the  po  fa 

fertile  territory,  and  copious  opportunities  of  pi  under, 
caused  their  population  to  multiply  with  estrdordi<* 
nary  rapidity  ;  they  soon  erected  themselves  into  t, 
nation,  assuming  the  name  of  the  Palmarese ;  ihey 
elected  a  king,  whose  dignity,  however,  was  to  1m 
only  for  life.  They  procured  supplies  of  arms  afi4 , 
ammunition  from  the  planters ;  and,  continually  ap- 
prehensive of  attack,  they  formed  stockades  of  large 
trees  round  the  capital  and  others  of  their  townii. 
They  remained  unmolested,  however,  for  forty  year^i 
and  had  grown  in  that  time  to  such  a  hciglil  of  pow* 
er,  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  colony* 
The  population  of  their  principal  town  amounted  to 
not  less  than  20,fXX).  At  length,  in  1606,  the  Por- 
tuguese governor,  seriously  alarmed,  collected*  at 
Ohnda,  a  force  of  6000  men,  which  he  placed  uniee 
the  command  of  Don  John  de  Lancastro,  with  ordrm. 
to  proceed  against  the  Palmarese.    Thjt  ua- 

able  to  meet  such  a  formidable  force  in  il  nut. 

themselves  up,  with  all  their  effects,  in  the   capital^ 
to  which  the  Portuguese  immediately  advanced  and 
laid  siege.    They  were  struck  with  dismay,  howevert 
at  the  iormidable  aspect  of  the  work*,  and  the  reso- 
lute countenance  of  their  defenders  ;  and  thi*  terror 
was  increased  by  repeated  and  destructive  salli'-  fr  axl* 
by  the  besieged.     Unprepared  for  such  a  i\ 
they  had  made  no  adequate  provision  of  artilk<  j  *u,j. 
supphes ;  the  spirit  of  the  troops  sunk ;  and  the  P^mai- 
rese  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance  , 
from  this  formidable  invasion.     The  governor,  how- 
ever,  was  not  so  to  be  deterred  ;  he  prepared  a  detach*  ^ 
raent  with  every  thing  of  which  the  besiegers  stood  ^ 
ia  need.     The  Palmarese,  meanwhile,  bad  exhausted 
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their  ammunition,  and  t\\tj  htg^'n  to  ietl  all  the  hor- 
rors  of  fimine  j  yet  they  were  still  supported  by  the 
hope  that  the  enemy,  equally  destitute^  would  booh 
be  compelled  to  desist.  But^when  the  reinforcement 
appeared,  their  courage  entirely  sunk  ;  they  saw  the 
inevitable  fate  which  impended  ;  and  their  arms  dropt 
from  their  hands.  A  gtneraJ  storm  soon  took  place» 
and  the  resistance  of  the  dibpirited  defenders  being 
feeble,  the  place  was  soon  carried.  The  prince,  pre- 
ferring death  to  captivity,  threw  himself  down  the 
rocky  side  of  the  fort*  and  was  killed  on  the  Bpot» 
Almost  all  the  rest  were  taken  prisuncrs^  and  sold  as 
akves. 

Thiu  event  was  immediately  followed  by  a  brilliant 
aera  in  the  history  of  Brasil.  Her  wealth  had  hither- 
to been  derived  exclusively  from  the  productions  of 
the  soil|  which,  however  valuable,  could  not  vie  in 
the  estimation  of  Europeans,  with  the  more  splendid 
objects  which  the  Spanish  part  of  the  new  world 
presented.  Yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Paulrsts  had  discovered  gold  m  the  heart  of  their 
mountains  i  and  a  report  on  tiiis  subject  was  made  to 
Pliilip  11.  ;  but  that  monarch,  governed  by  the  base 
policy  of  ilepressing,  as  much  as  possible,  his  new 
subjects,  either  evaded  tlie  applications,  or  seconded 
them  so  coldly,  that  no  result  followed.  After  the 
■eparation  of  the  kingdoms,  the  long  struggle  which 
Portugal  had  to  maintaia,  for  her  own  independence 
and  the  recovery  of  BrastI,  engrossed  almost  entirely 
her  attention  ;  and  she  had  little  leisure  to  prosecute 
discoveries  and  improvements.  In  1699,  however, 
the  neglect  of  government  was  compensated  by  the 
activity  of  some  enterprising  individuals,  who  disco- 
vered and  began  to  work  several  gold  mines  in  the 
back  settlements.  The  metal  was  found  abundant, 
and  of  easy  extraction  ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  that  a 
Tiit  source  of  treasure  had  been  opened  to  the  nation. 
Thi  governments  of  Europe  were  not  accustomed  to 
look  with  indifference  upon  such  operations  ;  and  the 
cotirt  of  Lisbon  took  immediate  cognizance  of  those 
which  were  going  on  in  its  colony.  It  ordained, 
that,  on  the  discovery  of  a  mine,  immediate  notice 
should  be  given  to  government ;  and  that  a  fifth  part 
of  the  produce  should  always  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
iirry-  Other  mines  were  soon  discovered  j  and  the 
produoc  was  so  copious,  that  the  king*s  lifth  amount- 
ed to  480,(K>0/.  and  consequently  the  whole  produce 
to  more  th^^n  two  millions.  At  tKis  rate,  it  continued 
>  1734-.  It  then  began  gradually  to  di- 
:ie  whole  produce  sunk  to  1,030,000 /L 
Aiad,  iotisequently,  the  royal  fifth  to  257*500/.  Be- 
tides this  origitjal  tax,  however,  the  government  im- 
posed a  duty  uf  2  per  cent,  on  its  conveyance  to  Eu- 
rope^ which  yielded  nearly  16.000/*  to  which  might 
be  added  the  seignoragc  on  the  coinage  of  gold,  a- 
mounting  to  nearly  80,000/.  which  raised  the  whole 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  to  353,500/. 

This  discovery  was,  thirty  years  after,  followed  by 
another,  still  more  unexpected.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  met  often  with  little  shining 
itoneSy  which  they  threw  away,  as  useless,  ^vilh  the 
sand  ai»d  gravel.  One  of  the  overseers  began  to  £U»- 
pect  that  tho^e  might  be  of  some  value,  and  trans- 
mitted a  specimen  to  the  governor.  They  were  .m- 
oiediatcly  scat  to  Lisbon  j  and  tbat  court  directed 


d'Acunha,  its  ambassador  in  Holland,  to  make  them  BraaiJ 
be  examined  by  the  jewellers  of  that  coimlry,  who  '  V  ^* 
were  reputed  the  most  skilful  of  any.  After  repeat- 
ed examinations^  they  were  pronounced  to  be  genuine 
and  valuable  dmmondi.  As  soon  as  tliis  important 
intelligence  reached  Brazil,  the  stones  were  imme- 
diately collected  and  sent  over  to  Europe  in  such 
quantities,  as  greatly  to  lower  their  value.  The 
court  of  Lisbon,  which  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  this  effect,  adopted,  m  order  to  prevent  it,  a 
system  of  the  most  rigorous  monopoly*  They  vest- 
ed the  trade  in  an  exclusive  company,  and  even  this 
body  they  restricted  from  employing  more  than  eix 
hundred  slaves  in  the  employment.  This  restriction 
was  afterwards  taken  oif,  and  its  place  suppbed  by 
a  moderate  tax  on  every  slave  so  employed.  At 
length  the  government,  envying  the  profits  of  the 
company,  took  the  trade  into  its  own  hand.  All  re- 
strictions upon  the  collection  of  the  diamonds  were 
then  removed;  but  it  was  enacted,  that  every  person 
who  found  one  should  deliver  it  to  one  of  the  crown 
agents  at  a  fixed  price ;  out  of  which,  too,  was  de- 
ducted, as  in  the  case  of  gold,  the  tax  of  a  iifth,  A 
series  of  the  most  rigorous  precautions  were  employ- 
ed, to  prevent  unlawful  trade  and  embezzlement, 
both  in  the  colonists  employed  in  collecting  the  dia* 
monds,  and  in  the  officers  of  the  crow^n. 

The  whole  sum  produced  to  government  by  th^ 
mines  of  Brasil  is,  on  an  average,  estimated  at 
Jtl48,500.  The  diamonds  arc  purchased  by  British 
and  Dutch  lapidaries,  who  cut  and  bring  them  into 
a  state  proper  for  sale. 

After  having  acquired  the  entire  possession  of  Bra-  Dispute* 
sil,  the  Portuguese  began  to  form  schemes  for  ex-  b*t^eeu 
tending  its  boundaries.  Their  settlements  bordering  L^^jj^rnJ 
on  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  both  these  nations  purtu- 
being  ambitious  and  enterprisingf  it  was  to  be  ex-  guc&e. 
pected  that  limitary  disputes  should  arise  between 
them.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  early  appeared  to  the 
Portuguese  to  form  a  natural  and  convenient  boun- 
dary to  their  territory.  Soon  after  the  era  of  the 
first  discovery  of  these  countries,  tliey  had  sailed  up 
that  river,  and  occupied  its  northern  bank.  They 
did  not,  however,  form  any  permanent  settlement 
there  ;  and  as  their  attention  was  withdrawn  by  sub- 
sequent events,  the  Spaniards  considered  that  side  of 
the  river  as  annexed  to  their  territory  of  Buenos 
Ay  res.  In  1680,  however,  the  court  of  Lisbon,  re- 
viving their  ancient  claim,  caused  an  estabhshment  to 
be  formed  at  Santo  Sacramento,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
La  Plata.  The  Spaniards  appealed  to  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  who,  happening  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  Portuguese,  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  origrinal 
line  of  demarcation  had  assigned  that  district  to 
Spain  ;  but  insisted,  that  suhsequent  proceedings  bad 
tranferred  the  right  to  Portugal.  Meantime  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  adopted  a  more 
vigorous  method  of  determining  the  controversy.  He 
equipped  a  Jbrmidable  armament,  and*  finding  no 
force  sufficient  to  resist  him,  soon  levelled  with  the 
ground  the  walls  of  the  rising  colony.  The  Portu- 
guese court  remonstrated  loudly  against  this  pro- 
ceeding;  and  being  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  obtained  an  agreement,  by  which  Santo 
Sacramento  was  restored  to  them^  and  the  two  ni- 
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BratiU  tions  were  to  enjoy  in  common  iLe  contested  tcrrito* 
ry.  This  joint  occupation  was  not  likely  to  assuage 
the  animosities  of  two  hostile  nations ;  and  the  war 
of  the  succession  Si>on  ensuing,  allowed  their  hostile 
disposition  to  operate*  The  Spaniards  again  pre- 
vailed; and,  in  1705,  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
anew  from  Santo  Sacramento.  By  the  treaty  of  U- 
trechtt  however,  the  English  procured  for  them,  not 
only  its  restoration,  but  also  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  territory  on  which  it  stood.  Santo  Sacramento 
then  rose  into  a  place  of  considerable  importance- 
Its  situation  was  favourable  for  a  contraband  tr^ide 
with  Duenos  Ay  res  ;  and  this  trade  was  soon  carried 
to  an  rxtent  which  gave  equal  prosperity  to  the  co- 
lony and  umbragtr  to  the  Spanish  government.  The 
latter  could  find  no  better  n^ethod  of  guarding  against 
ihf  injnnou*  effects  of  an  establishment  so  reluctant- 
ly saucliojied,  than  by  themselves  fonning  settkments 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  and  carrying  these  as 
elo»e  aa  possible  to  the  Portuguese  territory.  I'his 
proximity  soon  gave  rise  to  quarrels  ;  and  perpetual 
hostilities,  unauthorised  by  the  mother  country,  were 
earned  on  by  the  colonists  of  the  respective  nations. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these,  a  convention  was  at 
lenti^th  concluded  between  the  two  »jations,  by  which 
Portugal  resigned  the  colony  of  Santo  Sacramento* 
on  receiving  in  return  seven  of  the  missionary  settle- 
menu  formed  by  tne  Jesuits  un  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Uruguay.  Spain,  however,  had  no  right  to  make 
this  concession  ;  because  the  nations  who  composed 
these  missions  had  submitted  voluntarily  to  the  dircc- 
lion  of  the  Jejiuits,  but  had  not  rvnd^red  themselves 
iubjecls  of  the  king  of  Spain.  They  refused,  there- 
fore, to  concur  in  the  deed  which  transferred  them 
to  Portugal,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence* 
But  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  regular 
troops  sent  from  Brazil,  and  were  Cs^mpellcd  eitlier 
to  submit  or  emigrate.  The  Portuguese  court  then 
insisted,  that,  as  they  had  obtauied  possession  of  these 
settlements,  not  in  consequence  of  the  treaty^  but  by 
force  of  arms,  they  were  absolved  fiom  the  contlitiuns 
on  which  they  had  been  ctfded.  Thus  all  things  re- 
verted to  their  former  confusion  ;  and  the  same  per- 
petual and  harassifig  warfare  wasagam  recommenced. 
It  continued  to  rage  nil  the  year  1777»  when  the 
Portugueae  court  luund  itself  under  the  necesstty  of 
ceding  the  disputed  territoi^,  receiving,  huwever,  at 
the  same  time,  tliat  of  St  Pedro,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them. 

These  contests  were  carried  on  chiefly  between  the 
inhabitant  J*  of  the  American  provinces  themselvi  s. 
Brazil,  from  its  distance,  and  a  received  opuiion  of 
its  strength,  was  not  generally  the  object  of  those 
oaval  wars  which,  during  the  cighleeiitli  century, 
were  waged  with  such  activity  between  the  European 
nations.  In  1711,  however,  the  war  of  the  succes- 
ftion,  which  had  produced  such  formidable  convul- 
sions throughout  all  Europe,  was  felt  m  this  remote 
region.  Portugal  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Eng* 
land  and  Austria,  became  thus  the  enemy  of  Franct'; 
and  the  celebrated  Admiral  Duguay  Trotrtu  formed 
the  design  of  obtaining  possession  of  Rio  J  iueiro. 
With  the  most  danng  valour,  he  led  his  fleet  through 
all  the  range  of  batteries  which  defended  it,  and  tar- 
ried the  place  by  storm.  In  the  peace,  boweverr 
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which  waft  f^oon  after  concluded,  Rio  Janeiro   was 
restored  to  Portugal,  ^ 

All  these  wars,  however,  were  of  petty  importance,  Ci 
and  did  not  materially  affect  the  interest  and  pro«pe>  <^ 
rity  oi  Brasil.  She  was  much  more  deeply  ^Sected  *^ 
by  the  commercial  arrangements  adopted  by  tl 
ther  country,  for  the  regulation  of  her  colonial4 
course.  At  the  time  of  the  lirst  discovery  of  til 
new  world,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pefj<] 
whicli  has  ymce  elapsed,  the  European  nar 
attached  to  a  system  of  the  most  rigid  ci 
restriction.  An  ignorance  of  the  true  pnncqjjes  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  trade  depends,  made  ii 
imagined,  that  the  more  minutfly  and  canrfuUy  i 
its  movements  were  regulated  by  goven»ment, 
m^^re  beneficial  was  it  likely  to  prove.  The  sitsf 
cioua  character,  besides,  of  the  states  of  the  penini 
la,  and  the  concealment  and  mystery  in  whivh  they 
delighted  to  wrap  themselves,  mnde  tliem  frolicitc 
that  colonial  intercourse  should  be  confined  w)« 
in  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  These  tiK-iiv 
to  the  introduction  of  the/fef<i  system,  by  whi 
intercourse  between  tlie  mi^ther  country  and  the 
Ionics  was  permitted  to  be  kept  up  only  from  oettn 
porti,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yeir.  Ttn<  i) 
tern  was  adopted  by  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain,  bd 
on  a  considerably  more  liberal  footing.  Annual  fle 
were  allowed  to  sail,  both  from  Lisbon  and  OportO 
and  as  these  cities,  from  their  advantageous  siiu 
engrossed  almost  all  the  commerce  of  Portugal, 
were  almost  exclusively  qualified  for  carrying  t>n  di| 
tant  commercial  enterprizes,  the  restriction  probab*"' 
was  not  so  severely  felt.  The  porta  in  the  col< 
which  were  allowed  to  hold  intercourse  with  tlie  i 
ther  country,  were,  in  like  manner,  Irmited  ta  R>a 
Olinda,  St  Salvadiir,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  ~' 
these  the  same  remark  may  be  apphed,  tbotigh  na 
perhaps,  u>  the  same  extent.  The  regulattoo  mh 
prevented  the  fleets  from  sailing  oftener  than 
in  tlie  year,  waii  probably  much  more  injurious.  Htm 
ever,  m  consequence  of  the  inferior  regard 
was  paid  to  Brasil,  she  wa!4  happily  exempted 
that  complicated  system  of  restraint  at^d  ir 
under  which  the  Spanish  settlements  groaoedJl 
this  cire  urn  stance,  perhaps,  she  was  mainly  imT 
for  that  mea^urr  of  prt asperity  to  which  j*hc  aili 
attained.  As  soon,  huwrver,  as,  by  the  discov 
gold  and  diamonds,  Brasil  began  to  be  reg%rde^ 
immense  source  of  weiilth  to  ihecrow/n,  thefof 
mdifference  with  whicii  it  had  before  been 
tjntir\'ly  ceased.  Rigid  regtilations,  as  we  ha^c  i 
wrrv  enacted,  in  order  to  secure  lo  the  cr\>wn  tliij 
ample  revrmies  arising  fmm  these  valuable  produe^l 
tions ;  and  in  order  to  rendrr  these  regulationt  cffppM 
tuah  it  became  necessary  tocstahhsh  a  '    v| 

of  ivsiramt,  which  cramped  thf  growi 
of  the  colony      About  the  middle  of  the  la;*t  ce 
ry,  under  the  administratton  if  the  Marqtiit  oi  Potn^J 
bal,  Portugal  exhibited  the  bingular  and  melaucbolf  | 
spectacle,  of  a  nation  beginning  to  adopt  an  eicplodelt] 
system,  at  the  very  moment  when  every  other  pecpM 
Wcis  abandoning  itf  and  stuilving  to  remedy  tbe  ev' 
which  it  had  occasioned.     7  hii;  system   was  that 
irYclus've  com  pa  I  ties,  which  Pumbal  carried  to  ty 
an  extefiti  as  to  subject  to  them  even  port  wioe, 
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iky  of  the  kingdom.     Extending  it  to 
ii#  ptr  tubjectrd  to  an  exclusive  company  th* 
fMd*r  of  the  norlhcrn  provinces  of  Manigi^iin,    p4xa, 
"  'Q,     Tlie  iT^ulathDtui  cf  this  Company 

rtaprcu^  of  a  naiurr  pfculiarly  prepos- 
ignontnt  of  the  Itnnu  wtticli  bound  the  ati- 
sovcrcig-iis  in  comO^crcial  affairs,  the  conrt 
i  ordc^ifR  J«  that  the  shares  in  this  company's 
aid  h  TJ    !  '  f  ruin   price;  and,  in  orJei    to 
DiWcc  thi*   ):  ,   it   was  decried,   thai   lliey 

iiouM  be  a  le^^.  ^^»  ^  i  of  payment.  To  «uch  of 
ir  rradtfrs  as  lire  at  all  conver^aot  with  political  eco- 
^mjp  it  is  necf^dles!!  to  point  out  the  inipos&ibihty, 
such  ail  ordiriMice  sHuuld  ever  be  executed.  The 
Mcrou^  attempt,  however^  roust  no  doubt  have 
1  the  cndii  of  the  company,  and  enibarrasaedits 
ctiuos.  Tiiib  causL',  and  the  radical  defects 
I  an  eatabhshment,  soon  induced  a  material  di* 
tton  in  ibe  commerce  of  these  provinces.  The 
tiber  of  venMrls  employed,  eunk  from  thirteen  or 
"""pren,  to  four  or  five.  The  mmtstry,  therefore, 
iiccecdcd  Pombalf  being  of  themselves  unfa* 
biy  disposed  to  measures  pursued  by  their  pre- 
jr,  hc!»itated  not  to  nject  one  so  unpopular  and 
injurious.  The  old  arrangement  was  then  resrored, 
EkUgh,  there  is  reason  to  beJteve>  with  some  abate- 
cut  of  the  rigour  of  the  (lota  (system.  Upon  the 
the  sytem  of  commerce  between  Portugal  and 
has  been  on  a  much  more  liberal  footmg  than 
teiween  Spain  and  her  c<;lonie8,  and  the  pro- 
uctiuns  of  other  European  countries  more  easily 
Emitted.  This  was  owing,  in  a  good  measure,  to 
be  ioiim.ite  coDnection  of  the  m*.»tber  country  with 
[land,  PortugaU  from  ita  position  with  regard  to 
and  lis  n.fi nor  magnitude,  was  in  constant 
tiger  of  being  iwaliuwcd  up  by  a  more  powerful 
etghbour  I  and  from  the  estabUshmenl  of  the  Bour- 
uu  dyna&iy  on  the  Spanish  throne,  no  aid  was  to  be 
from  France  lu  maintaining  her  independence* 
iked,  thi^reJore,  to  England  as  her  natural  pro* 
r;  and,  in  order  to  cement  the  alliance  with  that 
was  wiiling  to  grant  some  commercial  privi- 
.  which  her  colonial  possessions  rendered  pccu- 
rly  vakirtblc.  On  the  20th  December  1703,  a 
tr  was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
fhurn  the  manufactures  of  England  were  allowed  to 
imported  into  Portugal  on  terms  more  advanta- 
[)Ui  than  those  of  any  oth'r  European  country, 
Bglattd  made  a  similar  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
fitiea  oi  Portugal ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  remain  doubt- 
i|]»  even  according  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent,  on 
irhjch  side  the  balance  of  advantage  lay.  The  arti- 
io  the  treaty,  however,  which  excited  the  exulta- 
of  England,  and  the  euvy  of  Europe,  was  ra- 
Buderstood  than  expres^^d.  It  was  fixed,  that 
_  bgliih  packet  boat  should  sail  weekly  from  Lis- 
to  London,  As  this  vessel  belonged  to  govern- 
ent,  it  was  exempted  from  search  ;  and  an  opportu- 
«t>  wiu  thereby  affurdcd,  of  eluding  those  strict  pe- 
Ities*  which  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of 
Idf  It  was  soon  complained,  that  all  the  g«  LI  of 
Inuit  look  the  road  of  the  Tliames.  Sounder  vsv  wii, 
which  hdve  since  opened,  have  shewn,  that  this  en 
Kird  advantage  was  wholly  ilnmencal  ;  that  all  i\\f- 
'  Jd  necessary  for  uur  Circulation,  would,  of  itdtlf, 
vol..  iV,  I'AHT  iU 
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have  found  its  way  into  this  country ;  and  that,  even      BraiU, 
if  Portugal  could  have  rendered  her  prohibition  ef-  v"  ■' 

fee  live,  the  injury  would  have  been  on  her  aide,  not 
on  ours.  Tlie  [nv  introduction  of  British  manufac* 
turet,  however,  w-?  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  na- 
lioijs;  and  it  rei  su,»ply  of  many  of  the  com- 

forts and  convci  t  life  more  copious  in  Brazil* 

than  in  mfyfit  oi  the  hpantali  colonies.  They  were 
olten  supplied^  on  sttll  caster  termsi  by  means  of  con- 
traband  trade*  Brittfh  vessels,  on  their  way  to  the 
East  Indies,  or  to  the  Soutli  Sea,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  toudi  at  the  fncndly  ports  of  Brasil ;  and 
there  thtfy  olten  found  means  to  introdiice  European 
Ci^mmodities  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be 
sent  from  Portugal.  Previous  to  the  late  emigra- 
tion, howtver,  the  court  had  adopted  very  strict 
measures  for  preventing  this  irregularity*  No  trade 
of  any  kind  was  allowed  between  the  natives  and  Bri- 
tish 5  though,  as  the  persona  who  were  employed  ta 
enforce  this  regulation,  found  often  their  interest  in 
violating  it,  the  intercourse  could  not  be  entirely 
stopt. 

Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  Brasil,  while  it  HCTnoval  ot 
continued  a  subnrdmate  part  of  the  Portuguese  em-  ^^^*^  I'ortu- 
pire.  Rfcrnt  events,  by  transferring  to  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  have  raised  it  to  a  higlier  impor* 
tance.  The  coiineciion  of  Portugal  witn  England, 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  security,  ceased  to 
afford  her  protection,  when  the  power  of  France  be- 
came predominant  over  the  continent*  On  this  very- 
account,  the  present  ruler  of  France,  as  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  a  respite  from  warfare  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  selected  Portugal  as  his  first  victim.  Mea- 
sures had  been  repeatedly  taken  to  expel  the  Prince 
Regent  from  his  European  terntories,  though  thcf 
w^ero  suspended,  first  by  the  peace  of  1801,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  war  with  the  northern  powers.  But 
wheit  Prussia  and  Russia  had  successively  sunk  under 
the  French  arms,  Buonaparte  no  longer  htsitated  to 
put  his  long  meditated  design  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. In  the  autumn  of  1807,  he  began  his  opera- 
lions,  by  issuing  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  mandate, 
that  the  English  and  their  commerce  should  be  cn- 
tii^ely  excluded.  The  prince,  though  extremely  un- 
wiilmg  to  renounce  so  long  and  faithful  an  alliance, 
yet,  overawed  by  the  French  power,  determined  to 
yield.  The  British  merchants  were  accordingly 
warned  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  all  their  effects ; 
wk\\  which  they  lost  no  time  in  coniplymg.  The 
prince,  however,  was  soon  given  to  understand,  that 
he  must  not  only  exclude  the  English  trom  the  king- 
dom, but  ntust  seize  the  pers^jna  and  property  uf  all 
of  that  nation  who  could  be  toutid  withm  it.  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  on  the  contrary » who  commanded^n  Eng. 
bi»h  squadron  at  the  mout^  of  the  Tagus,  declared, 
that  his  government  would  not  found  any  hostile 
measures  upon  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce, 
but  that,  if  the  regent  procf-eded  a  step  farther,  he 
would  immediately  declare  Lisbon  under  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  prince,  however,  under  the  alarm  of 
impeiiding  danger,  had  tlie  weakness  to  consent  to 
the  conditions  required  by  Buonaparte,  and  to  iasuc 
orders  fur  confiscaung  all  that  remained  of  British 
iri«*n  Ijandize.  He  fioon  found,  however,  that  this 
humthation  would  avaii  hun  oatbiug.    Juoot,  with 
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40,0t>0  men,  was  mafching  with  incredible  ra|3idity 
upon  Lisbon,  and  bad  arrived  at  Abrantes  beft>rt;  tbe 
Portuguese  goverument  were  aware  of  his  having  en- 
tered the  country.  Three  day  ft  after,  on  the  29th 
November,  the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  appear- 
ed on  the  heights  above  Lisbon.  By  this  time,  how* 
ever,  the  determination  of  the  prince  had  been  form- 
ed. Seeing  fully  that  no  concesaion  could  save  him, 
he  determined  upon  emigration  to  Bi'asiL  Every 
thing  of  value,  which  could  be  transported,  was 
liastily  put  on  board  the  fltct,  which  set  sail  on  the 
29th  ;  so  that  the  French  troops  arrived  just  in  time 
to  witness  its  departure*  They  entered  Lisbon  on 
the  following  day- 

The  prince,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  arrived,  on 
the  25th  January  1808,  at  Bahia  in  Brasil.  He  spent 
a  month  there,  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  in 
tt9  neighbourhood,  and  was  received  with  cnthuaiaalic 
expressions  of  joy.  He  then  sailed  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  he  established  his  residence. 

Since  that  time,  no  political  events  of  importance 
have  occurred,  unless  in  the  European  dominions  of 
this  prince,  which,  of  course,  fall  to  be  related  un- 
der another  head.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  how- 
ever, at  Rio  Janeiro,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded, which  contains  many  important  provisions. 
The  ports  of  Brasil,  formerly  shut  against  British 
commodities,  were  now  laid  open,  upon  the  payment  of 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  Gold  and  silver,  however, 
according  to  the  old  commercial  prejudices,  were  ex- 
cepted, and  continued  still  to  be  prohibited.  The 
island  of  St  Catherine's  was  declared  a  free  port*  At 
the  same  time,  unlimited  permission  was  granted  to 
build  ships  for  the  tise  of  the  British  navy,  and  to 
employ  the  noble  forests  of  Braail  iu  their  construc- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrsngcmcnts,  Brasil  has 
become  extremely  interesting  to  this  country,  in  a 
naval  and  conimercfal  point  of  view.  It  may  be  pro- 
per, therefore,  to  give,  at  some  length,  a  view  ot  its 
extent,  productions,  and  of  the  different  provinces 
which  stretch  along  its  coast. 

The  most  northern  government  is  that  of  Para,  si- 
tuated immediately  upon  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 
It  comprehends  even  that  part  of  Guiana  which  be- 
longs to  Portugal ;  and  the  part  of  this  government 
which  lies  south  of  the  great  river,  and  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  Brasil,  extends  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Maragnan.  It  is  ofxonsiderable  fer- 
tility, though  little  cultivated.  The  foundation  of 
the  town  o^  Para,  or  Belem,  was  laid  in  1615.  The 
trade  was  for  some  time  con  lined  to  vanilla,  sar- 
eaparilia,  and  cotton,  th^spontaneous  produce  of  the 
ground,  which  were  collected  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  to  the  capital.  But  when  the  labour  of  ne- 
groes was  introduced,  some  cultivation  took  place, 
and  the  diffei*ent  West  India  products  were  raised, 
tliough  not  in  very  great  abundance.  The  progress  of 
this  settlement  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
leverely  checked  by  the  exclusive  company,  establish- 
ed by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal ;  though  it  may  pro- 
bably have  availed  itself  of  the  removal  of  this  re- 
straint, which  took  place  about  twenty  years  after. 
The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  on  account 
ef  the  currents;  but,  within,  the  anchorage  is  good. 
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The  population  of  this  province  is  stated  at  41^ 
whites,  9910  negroes  or  ipulattocs,  and  Si-jSOO  In- 
dians. 

The  next  province  is  that  of  Maragnan,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of  Para,  to 
a  range  ofmountains,  which  separate  it  from    Fcr- 
nambuco.     The  Portuguese   first  estabhshcd  thenw 
selves  in  it  about  the  year  1600.     In  the  year  16M, 
SDUie  French  gentlemen,  Devaux  and  La  Ravardierr^ 
established  themselves  in  the  ible  of  Maragnan,  and 
built  on  it  a  fort,  which  they  called  St  Louis.    They 
were  driven  from  it,  however,  a  few  years  after  by 
the  Portuguese,  under  the  command  oi  Albuquerque- 
About  the  year  1640,  the  Dutch  extended  their  cofi» 
quests  to  this  province,  but  lost  it  again,  along  wtth  the 
rest  of  Brasil,    Tlie  first  productifon  drawn  from  this 
country  was  ambergris,  which  was  afforded  ia  oon^ 
siderable  quantities ;  but  this  article  being  exhausted, 
the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  the  cultivatiafi 
of  the  common  tropical  productions.     It  was  8000 
found,  that  the  cotton  of  Maragnan  surpassed  tsi 
lue  every  other  species  produced  in  the  new  wori 
and  a  copious  source  of  wealth   was  thus  openi 
Different   species  of  dyes,   particularly   that    call 
Jlocou^  arc  copiously  produced  ;    and  the  plaias 
hind  are  hlled  with  horned  cattle,  which  obtain 
ready  sale  in  the  more  populoits  provinces  adjoimfir* 
The  first  and  still  the  best  inhabited  part  is  the  mt 
of  Maragnan,  or  St  Louia,  which  is  separated  frtUB 
the  continent  only  by  a  river.     It  is  seven  kagties  ifl 
length,  four  in  breadth,  and  of  exuberant   fcrtilii 
All  the  commerce  of  the  province  is  carried  on 
the  port  of  St  Louis,  no  othef  part  of  the  coaat 
ing  accessible,  on  account  of  the  shallows  and  htUs 
sandy  with  which  it  ia  bordered.     This  harbour, 
possesses  merit  only  by  compiirison ;  for  it  is 
with  rocks  and  islets,  which  render  the  passage 
trcmely  dangerous.     Only  two  entrances  have  " 
discovered,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island  of  St  Ani 
The   population   of  this   province   is  calculated 
9(XK)  whites,    18,000   negroes   and   mulattoes,   and 
39,000  Indiims. 

South-en6t  of  Maragnan  is  a  district  called  CiaiHf  CSH 
or  Scara,  where  the  Portuguese  have  formed  so  lew 
settlements,  that  some  doubt  is  entertained  whether 
it  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  their 
provinces.  They  have  constructed  a  furt,  howettf, 
in  a  situation  where  there  is  a  harbour,  though  capable 
of  receiving  only  small  vessels.  Two  or  tlu^ee  ships 
touch  here  annually,  to  take  in  the  few  productioiM 
of  this  district. 

We  come  now  to  the  extensive  government  of 
Fcrnambuco,  which  extends  along  the  coast,  till  it  is 
bounded  by  the  great  river  of  San  Francisco.  It  o 
formed  by  the  union  of  four  provinces,  those  of 
Fernambuco  Proper,  of  Paraiba,  of  Rio  Grande*  and 
Tamaracat  These  were  the  districts  held  by  tlifc 
Dutch,  so  long  as  tliat  nation  kept  its  grouod  iji 
Brasil ;  and  they  are  accordingly  the  most  care* 
fully  cultivated.  Sugar,  the  most  valuable  ^ro* 
duction  of  these  climates,  is  raised  here  in  grvsiter 
perfection,  than  in  any  other  part  of  South  Araetics. 
Brazil  wood,  besides,  which  this  country  eatcItiiiTely 
produces,  is  found  in  the  province  of  Fernambuco 
alone.     The  government,  however^  baa  bfcn  CAfcfid 
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to  eircumseribe  the  IseneAt  derived  from  it,  by  ma- 
king  it  the  object  of  a  monopoly.  The  value  of  this 
wood  imported  into  Europe  amounts^  however,  to 
between  30,000 A  and  40,000/. 

Olinda,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly 
of  all  the  Dutch  dominiuus  in  Brasil,  18  situated  on  a 
hilly  at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains only  two  thousand  Portti?ue»e  inhabitsmtii  but 
a  much  greater  number  of  Indians  and  people  of  co- 
lour. Its  trade  is  carried  by  the  Recise,  or  port, 
fttuatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  the  city 
Iie9,  The  harbour  is  far  from  good,  the  entrance  fur 
large  veascU  being  extremely  narrow.  Along  the 
whole  of  this  co3«t  extends  an  almost  continued  wall 
of  rocks,  about  sixty  feet  high^  allowing  vesaeb  to 
approach  only  by  a  few  narrow  openings  at  different 
places. 

Tamaraca  is  situated  only  Bve  mile«  north  of  Olin- 
da, upon  an  iftlaiid«  which  is  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narrow  channel.  It  contains  a  pretty 
good  harbour.  The  district  attached  to  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Marouis  of  Monsanto.  Paraiba, 
which,  under  ihe  Dutch  government,  became  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  has  also  a  tolerable  har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  san^r  name.  Rio 
Grande  is  situated  on  a  rock  irf  the  river  of  that 
name,  and  is,  by  its  situation,  nearly  impregnable. 
The  district  of  Rio  Grande  produces  wheat,  hemp, 
cows,  and  horses,  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is 
reckoned  the  richest  part  of  Brasil ;  but,  owing 
lo  the  numerou!!  Hats  in  the  river,  it  is  not  able 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  navigation.  The  isle  of  Fer- 
nando di  Noronha,  thaugh  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
leagues  from  the  coa^t,  is  also  attached  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Femambuco.  The  Portviguesc  merely 
kifep  a  garrison  there.  The  whole  of  Fernambuco 
ii  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  19,600 
whites,  89,000  negroes  and  miuattoes,  and  33,700 
Indians. 

Oo  passing  the  great  river  San  Francisco,  we  find 
oarseUes  m  the  government  of  Bahia,  long  the  centre 
of  Portuguese  dominion  m  this  part  of  the  world. 
Like  that  of  Fernambuco,  it  is  composed  of  four 
provinces,  Sergippc,  Bahia  Proper,  Dos  Ilheos,  and 
Porto  Seguro.  Bahia  Proper  is  the  mo&t  fertile  and 
populous  of  all  the  provinces.  The  plantations  are 
extended  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  are  of 
great  extent,  employing  often  two  or  three  hundred 
iiUves.  Sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  are  the  sitaple 
productions.  The  capital,  Bahia,  or  St  Salvador, 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  both  with  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  with  the  other  provinces.  The  bay 
<in  which  it  lies  forms  one  of  the  noblest  harbours  m 
the  world.  It  is  twelve  leagues  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth,  is  entered  from  the  south,  and  affords  an- 
chorage, where  the  united  shipping  of  the  globe 
xsiigbt  be  fully  accommodated.  The  city  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  bay,  on  a  steep  hill,  with  a 
single  street,  parallel  to  the  beach.  The  most  mag- 
oificent  edifice  is  the  grand  church  of  the  Ex  Jesuits, 
which  is  built  entirely  of  European  marble,  while 
c^ery  ipecies  of  ornament  is  lavished  on  its  interior. 
The  college  and  monastery  attached  to  it,  being  no 
longer,  occupied,  have  been  converted  into  an  hospital. 
The  remaining  churches  are  loaded,  though  in  a  less 


degree,  with  the  same  gaudy  and  superstitious  orna- 
ments ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  far 
from  corresponding  to  these  structures.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  excessively  dirty.  The- 
houses,  e\*en  of  the  opulent  inhabitants,  have  a  dull 
and  dirty  appearance  from  the  street ;  while  those  of 
the  lowest  rank  are  composed  of  tiles,  open  to  the 
roof,  and  instead  of  windows  they  have  wooden  lat- 
tices, which  are  not  even  painted.  The  city  is  popu- 
lous, containing  upwards  of  an  hundred  thousand  it»- 
habitants,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  are  whites,  thirty 
thousand  mulattoes,  and  the  rest  negroes. 

The  only  present  defence  of  St  Salvador  consists 
in  a  fort  called  Do  Mar,  situated  on  a  small  rocky 
bank,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore*  *  It  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  strength  to 
the  Dutch,  who  fortified  it  during  their  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  place,  in  1624,  It  consists 
of  a  circular  tower,  with  a  lower  battery :  the  diame- 
ter of  the  whole  is  about  270  feet.  The  shipping, 
by  lying  between  this  fort  and  the  city,  are  placed 
under  its  protection.  Five  hundred  men  compose  its 
garrison  ;  but  through  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  number  is  never  complete.  The  passes 
leading  inland,  to  the  north  and  south,  are  also  de* 
fended  by  two  forts,  Barbalho  and  St  Pedro,  neither 
of  which,  however,  possess  any  considerable  strength. 
The  troops  of  the  city,  including  militia,  amount  to 
about  5000 ;  one  regiment  of  which  is  composed  of 
mulattoes  and  free  negroes.  Ships  of  war  are  con- 
stantly building ;  but  as  the  dockyard  admits  only 
one  at  a  time,  the  augmentation  of  their  navy  cannot 
be  very  rapid. 

Bahia  carries  on  a  very  extensive  commerce,  both 
with  the  mother  country,  with  the  other  provinces  on 
the  coast,  and  with  the  interior.  From  the  diflferent 
parts  of  its  own  government  alone,  eight  hundred 
launches  and  snmacks  daily  enter  the  harbour,  brings 
ing  the  various  productions  of  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories. It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  all  these 
districts,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  trans- 
mit and  receive  commodities  to  and  from  the  mother 
country.  About  fifty  vessels  are  employed  in  the 
trade  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  bringing  from 
thence  provisions,  and  every  kind  of  European  com- 
modity, and  carrying  in  return  cotton,  sugars,  coffee, 
tobacco,  dying  woods,  and  mcdicfnal  roots.  The 
trade  to  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  colony  is 
also  considerable,  particularly  that  to  the  southern 
province  of  Rio  Grande.  The  European  commodi- 
ties carried  thither,  are  dispost^d  of,  not  only  to  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants,  but  also  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Maldonado  and  Monte  Video ;  and  the  vessels  in  re^ 
turn  bring  dried  beef  and  hides,  the  produce  of  the 
vast  meadows  which  extend  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  settlements. 

Besides  the  capital,  this  province  contains  Cocho- 
ria,  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  over,  fifteen 
leagues  in  the  interior,  and  the  mart  for  the  northern 
gold  mines  of  Brasil,  It  contains  also  Ta^oaripe, 
Amoro  Jacobina,  Do  ^itis,  and  San  Francisco,  at 
each  of  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

Between  Fernambuco  and  Bahia  Proper  is  a  small 
province,  called  Sergippe.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little   known   to  Europeans.      The  capital  of  the 
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B"»il.      Kame  name*  ia  mUiated  on  the  Rio  Real,  and  sends 
^■^v'^   mai^e  and  cotton  to  Bahia. 

On  the  south  of  Bahia,  is  another  fmall  province 
called  Dos  IlheoS)  from  a  number  of  islands  which 
cover  the  entrance  of  the  bay  on  which  it  is  situated, 
ll  is  much  less  cuhivated  than  Bahia,  and  suppHca  the 
capital  with  little  except  timber.  The  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Porto  Seguro^ 
are  bordered  witli  immense  forests,  producing  the 
best  timber  of  Brasil,  whence  the  royal  navy  derives 
its  chief  supphes.  An  expedition  sent  up  this  river 
pursiued  its  course  for  fifteen  days,  without  meeting 
with  bar  or  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

To  the  south  of  Do8  llheos  lies  the  province  of 
Porto  Seguro.  This  province  is  equal  in  fertility 
and  beauty  to  Bahia,  but  the  cultivation  is  miich  in* 
ferior,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  on  which  the  capital  is  situated.  The  harbour 
of  Porto  Seguro  is  formed  by  an  opening  in  ifiat  ledge 
of  rocks  which  runs  along  all  this  part  of  the  Brasi- 
tian  coast.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  is 
twenty  feet,  but  in  the  interior  twelve  forms  the 
average.  The  inhabitants  here  give  themselves  up 
to  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Portuguese  indolence 
and  languor.  Fish,  though  abundant  on  l!ie  coast, 
is  scarcely  to  be  had  fresh,  and  the  inhabitants  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  importation  of  that  article 
salted.  Although  the  savannahs  in  the  coTintry  be. 
hind  are  overrun  with  cattle,  beef  is  excessively  scarce. 
Near  the  ahrofhos,  or  rocks,  indeed,  islands  which 
lie  off  the  coast,  a  fish  resembling  salmon  is  caught 
for  the  Bahia  market :  and  this  furnishes  etnployment 
to  about  SOOO  prople.  Southward  from  Porto  Se- 
guro, the  coast  is  extremely  neglected,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  the  river  Carevellos,  where  there  is  a  good 
harbour,  though  the  entrance  is  rather  dangerous. 
The  banks  of  this  river  form  the  store,  whence  ma- 
nioc, an  essential  article  in  the  subsistence  of  Brasjl, 
is  chiefly  supplied. 
Rio  Ja-  With  Porto  Seguro  terminates  the  government  of 

nciro.  Bahia  j  and  we  come  then  to  that,  which  has  now 

taken  the  lead  among  all  the  rest, — the  govern- 
ment of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  nnt  less  favoured  by  na- 
ture than  the  other  districts  ;  but  so  long  as  St  Sal- 
vador continued  to  be  the  capital,  it  experienced  a 
comparative  neglect.  The  views  of  the  government, 
however,  were  greatly  changed,  when,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  districts  immediately  behind 
it.  Rio  Janeiro  then  rose  at  0T>ce  to  the  first  im- 
portance  ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  its  admirable  har- 
bour^  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  thither. 
This  harbour  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  world. 
Like  that  of  Porto  Seguro,  it  is  formed  by  a  nar- 
row opening  in  the  ledge  of  rocks  which  walls  all 
this  part  of  the  coast.  When  the  mariner  has  enter- 
ed* however,  he  is  struck  with  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent spectacles  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature  ;  a 
bay  an  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
with  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  rise  in 
every  varied  form,  and  are  covered  with  eternal  ver- 
dure. Vessels  of  all  dtracnsions  may  enter  and  repose 
with  perfect  security  in  every  part  of  this  immense 
basin.  The  city,  which  is  called  St  Sebastian,  is 
sittiated  upon  a  hill  on  the  north  eastern    side 
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the  bay.     It  is  better  built  than  St  Salvador*     The 
stre^  ta   are    straight  \   the   houses  gcnt*i*ally  of  I 
stone?,  '.ind  many  of  them  handsome.    The  town  c 
tains  liO,000  inhabitants.     The  province  is  not 
so  well  cultlvatt^d  as    Bahia;  but  its  capacities 
equal,  and  it  is  rapsdly  improving. 

The  govcrnmenl  of  Rio  Janeiro  includes  tlso  the 
ancient  c^ipiaincies  of  Spiritu  Santo   on  the  nonhf 
and  St  Vincent  on  the  south.     The  former  has  been 
boasted  of  as  the  most  fertile  province  of  all  BrastL 
The  water  and  the  land  are  equally  productive  ;  and 
the  woods  are  filled   with  innumerable  wild  animaU 
fur  hunting.     The  Indians  are  very  numerous  in  ihi^' 
district,  great  numbers  having  been  converted  by  tl^H 
Jesuits.     The  harbour  of  Spiritu  Santo  is  compOfiV^ 
of  a  bay,  the  entrance  into  which  is  attended  with 
some  risk,  on  account  of  dangerous  rocks  which  rtjn 
along  the   northern   side,  and   of  a    bank  of  land 
which  obstructs  the  narrowest  part.     A  rock,  which 
rises  in   the  form  of  a  sugar 4oaf,  and  afterwanli  a 
white  tower  within  the  bay,  form  the  beaeou«  by 
which  mariners   are  to  be   guided.     The   harbour,     < 
when  entered,  is  commodious  and  secure. 

To  the  north  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  captdncy  of    J 
St  Vincent,  the  least  fertile  and  cultivated  of  all 
rest,  it  has  derived  some  importance,  however,  fi    _ 
its  vicinity  to  the  mines  on   one  side,  and,   oo  the 
other,  to  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres,   In 
the  interior  lies  the  territory  of  St  Paul,  the  residence 
of  the  Paulists,  of  whom  we  have  formerly  given  %omf 
account,  and  in  which  some  gold  mines  have  n*cetitly 
been  discovered.     The  principal   cities   are   San' 
and  St  Vincent,  eituated  within  a  few  leagues  of 
other.     The  former  has  an  excellent   harbour, 
latter  an  indifferent  one.     But  the  place  in  this 
irict  which  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  be  acgu; 
cd  with,  is  the  island  of  St  Catherine,  which,  by  tl 
lat'?  treaty,  was  declared  a  free  port  to  our  ti 
and  in  which  British  merchants  may  settle  and 
tise  their  religion  without  molestation.     I^esa,  how« 
ever,  is  known  of  this  island  than  its  importance  de* 
serves.     It  serves  as  a  staple  place  to  the  prodacts 
of  the  rich  province  of  Rio  Grande,  not  only  <m  ic* 
count  of  its  vicinity,  but  from  its  excellent  harbotrf, 
which  is  the  best  in  Brasil  except   that  of  RioJs* 
neiro.      The  person    to  whom  it   was   granted,  in 
1554,  by  the  Portuguese  government,  was  disposses- 
sed by  English  corsairs,  and  the  island  then,  neglect* 
ed  by  its  original  possessors,  became  a  common  re- 
sort of  all  nations.     It  remained  thus  in  a  state  cfm- 
dependence  till  about  the  year  1738,  when  the  P.r- 
tuguese  government,  now  at  peace,  recollecieil  ihst 
this  island  formed  part  of  its  dominioni  and  sent  la 
administration  to  take  possession  of  it.     They  fort^ 
fied  the  road,  and  established  a  garrison.     In  1779i 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  but  restored,  at  the 
peace,   to  its  ancient  masters.     It  is  nine  leaftw?* « 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  enjoys  the  utmost  frlS' 
city  of  soil  and  climate,  and  one  of  the  best 
in  all  America*     From  its  aiiuation  near  iht 
of  the  river  La  Plata  on  one  side,  and  the  opi 
capital  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  other,  it  is  admiwbf- 
calculated  for  becoming  the  emporium  of  an  cxlcn- 
stve  commerce. 

The  govcmmenls  now  described  extend  all  ilfl*l 
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the  coait,  and  the  cultivated  land,  as  is  usual  in  new- 
^  ly  settled  colonies,  does  not  reach  to  any  considerable 
^  aistance  inland.  There  is,  however,  in  the  interior, 
a  laree  mountain  plain,  enjoyine  a  very  fine  climate, 
which*  though  long  neglected  m  comparison  of  the 
rest,  was  raised,  by  an  unexpected  circumstance,  into 
distinguished  importance.  This  cvcumstance  was 
the  discovery,  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  mines,  which  were  all  in  this 
central  district.  When  found  thus  productive  in  the 
aost  coveted  objects  of  American  wealth,  it  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  court.  It 
was  divided  into  three  governments,  called  Minas 
Genes,  or  the  General  Mines ;  Goyaz  ;  and  Matto 
Grosso.  Minas  Geraes  is  by  far  the  most  productive. 
Its  annual  produce  in  gold  is  estimated  at  nearly 
if  800,000  sterling  ;  its  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
S5/)00  whites,  26,000  Indians,  108,000  sbves.  The 
capital  is  Villa  Rica.  The  province  of  Goyaz  pro- 
duces annually  in  gold  about  jf  200,000.  Its  po- 
pnhtion  is  9000  whites;  30,000  Indians;  and  34,000 
aegroes.  The  capital  is  Villa  Boa.  The  only  town 
in  Matto  Grosso  is  Villa  Bella,  and  its  population 
does  not  exceed  2000  whites,  4300  Indians,  7300  new 
groes.  It  produces  gold  to  the  value  of  about 
1*62,500. 

Mr  Lindley,  the  most  recent  traveHer  in  Brasil, 

lias  given  the  following  table  of  latitudes  and  longi- 

**   tades,  which  he  states  himself  t*  have  obtained  from 

Foitagaese  manascript  charts  made  after  a  new  sur> 

tC^'  Latitude.  Longitude. 


CStyof  Belem    .  .  .  . 

Ifaftnon 

Ckn 

Cipe  San  Roque  .  .  . 

Rio  Grande 

Pluvba 

Olinda 

Cipe  San  Augustine  . 
Rio  San  Francisco  .  . 
I  or  St  Salvador 


Doa  Ilheos 14  45 

Poito  Segnro 16  40 

Rio  Carevellos  ....  18 
BanksoftheAbrolhos  18 

Spiritu  Santo 20  13      . 

Upe  Frio     22  54 

Rio  Janehx)     22  54  10 

Santos 24 


1  30      48  SO 

2  32      43  40 

3  31       38  23 

5    7      36  15 

5  17      36    5 

6  40      35  30 

8    2      35  15 

8  26      35  15 

10  58      37 

13  39  25 


40  7 
40  12 
40  22 
38  50 

40  36 

41  35 

42  39  45 


laUndof  St  Catherine    27  40 


45  16 

CN.  Pt.  47  36 
tS-  Pt.  47  43 
Immediate  north  point  -^ 

of  the  river  Plata,  or(  34  57  30  54  43  30 

PnoU  de  £ste  ...  J 
The  port  charges  for  every  vessel  not  belonging 
to  government,  are  at  Femambuco  and  Bahia,  4/. 
ISa.  4d. ;  and  the  daily  expense  of  continuing  in  port 
SL  ^.  Z\d*  In  Rio  Janeiro  the  first  expense  is  7  A 
#«.  the  daily  expense  1/.  2#.  \d.  The  two  former 
places  afford  the  best  materials  for  the  repair  of  ves- 
ieb;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to 
tonch  at  them  ;  and  from  being  less  accustomed  to 
the  visit  of  fortigners,  they  arc  more  apt  to  treat 
fiem  with  rudeness.    Masters  of  vessels  ought  as 


much  as  possible  to  transact  business  themselves,  and      Bratil. 
trust  little  to  the  natives.     Caulking  is  performed  in  » 

Brasil  in  a  manner  not  excelled  by  any  place  in  the 
world. 

The  population  of  Brasil  is  composed  of  Portuguese,  Inhabitants: 
negroes,  and  Indians.   The  former  do  not  differ  mate*  ot  '>raRii. 
rially  in  character  from  those  in  the  mother  country.  1*0*"^'^- 
They  are  still  more  superstitious.     In  the  principal  S"^**^- 
towns,  never  a  day  passes,  that  some  saint  is  not  car- 
ried in  procession  through  the  streets,  the  figure  of 
which,  though   extremely   rude   and   grotesque,   is 
adorned  with  jewels  and  precious  stones,  which  are 
chearfully  lent  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants.     The 
ceremony  is    accompanied    by  the  populace   with 
rockets,  squibs,  and  other  demonstrations  of  extra- 
vagant joy.     The  manners,  however,  of  the  numer- 
ous   monks  and   priests  are  generally  described  as 
no  ornament  to   their  profession.     Yet  Brasil  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  in  having 
been  always  free  m>m  the  scourge  of  the  inquisition. 
Those  who  are  supposed  liable  to  its  sentence,  may 
be  sent  to  Lisbon  and  tried  there  ;  but  still  its  yoke 
must  be  much  less  severe,  than  if  it  were  established, 
and  acting  on  the  spot. 

The  Brasilians  are  generally  branded  by  foreigners 
with  the  character  of  craft  and  perfidy ;  vices  natural 
to  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  government,  especially 
of  one  which  imposes  such  a  multitude  of  superflu- 
ous and  ruinous  restraints  on  conunercial  intercourse. 
Revenge  and  cruelty  formed  also  prominent  features, 
and  assassinations  were  frequent ;  but  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  the  greater  re- 
finement of  society  has  greatly  alleviated  the  violence 
of  these  passions ;  though  at  Fernambuco  and  in  the 
north,  they  still  rage  as  much  as  ever.  The  manners 
of  both  sexes  are  generally  described  as  extremely  li- 
centious ;  and  those  of  the  ladies  of  Rio  Janeiro  have 
been  exposed  to  peculiar  reproach,  from  the  custom 
of  throwing  flowers  from  the  windows  on  passing 
strangers.  Mr  Barrow,  however,  candidly  supposes, . 
that  this  is  merely  a  national  custom,  which  is  not 
understood  to  imply  any  dereliction  of  virtue.  There 
seems  no  doubt,  however,  that  Brasil  contains  a  full 
proportion  of  licentious  characters  of  both  sexes. 

Except  religious  ceremonies,  there  are  few  public 
amusements  in  the  cities  of  Brasil.  Their  attempts 
at  theatrical  entertainment  are  wretched,  both  in  point 
of  accommodation  and  performance.  Music  only, 
for  which  the  people  possess  a  natural  talent,  is  per- 
formed with  tolerable  skill.  But  the  most  favourite 
of  all  recreations  is  the  dance  of  the  country,  a  com- 
pound of  the  Spanish  fandango  with  the  negro,  and 
surpassing  both  in  licentiousness.  Growing  refine- 
ment of  manners,  however,  is  eradually  banishing 
this  indecent  exhibition,  which  is  now  indulged  in 
with  some  degree  of  secrecy.  In  Bahia,  by  the  latest 
accounts,  card  parties  had  begun  to  be  estabhshed, . 
which  promise  to  bring  the  tone  of  society  nearer  to 
the  European  standard. 

The  gorj^ous  magnificence  in  which  the  wealthy 
Brasilians  mdulee,  is  accompanied  with  a  total  ne- 
glect of  intemiu  neatness  and  cleanUnefls.  This  ap- 
pears in  their  clothes,  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses, 
and  in  the  manner  of  preparing  their  food,  which  is  . 
in  the  highest  degree  disgusting.    Their  bodiei  are. 
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filled  with  vermin,  wliich  arc  searclied  for  without 
disguise,  and  a  certaio  cutaneous  disorder,  the  con- 
sequence of  filth,  which  is  accounted  so  disgraceful 
in  thift  country,  is  there  so  universal,  that  no  one 
thinks  of  concealing  it.  Notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  cattle,  provisions  are  bad,  as  the  inhabitants 
are  incapable  of  those  attentions  which,  in  a  warnfi 
climate,  where  perspiration  is  so  profuse,  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  fatten  them.  There  are  no  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  strangers;  A  person  who  takes 
up  his  residence,  for  however  short  a  time,  must  hire 
and  furnish  a  house  for  himself. 

The  most  profound  ignorance  reigns  throughout 
this  country;  and  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  which  can  afford  the  hope  of  its 
speedy  dispersion*  Some  naturalists  belonging  to  a 
British  vessel,  having  engaged  in  an  excursion  into 
the  country,  and  being  seen  wandering  through  its 
unfrequented  tracts,  the  government  took  alarm  at 
so  unaccountable  a  conducti  which  was  removed  by 
the  assurance  ♦that  they  were  catching  butterflies. 
Thus  the  inexhaustible  field  which  this  country  opens 
for  the  cultivation  of  botany  and  natural  history  is 
yet  untrodden  ;  and  even  the  condition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Indian  nations,  though  so  interesting  and  ac- 
cessible an  object  of  enquiry,  has  not  received  any 
illustration  from  them. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  very  little  to  be  ex- 
pected under  such  a  government,  in  which  the  Bra- 
sihan  colonists  do  not  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  freest 
people  of  the  new  world  ;  this  is  in  the  general  sen- 
timent of  cquahty  which  pervades  all  ranks.  The 
white  servant  converses  with  his  master  on  the  most 
equal  footing,  and  instead  of  promptly  obeying  his 
commands,  enters  into  a  discussion  on  their  propriety, 
and  often  advises  a  different  course  of  proceeding  ; 
all  which  the  master  takes  in  good  part,  and  often 
adopts  his  suggestions.  The  same  manners  prevail 
among  the  troops,  and  even  on  board  ships  of  war. 
Never  an  order  is  ibsued,  which  does  not  become  an 
immediate  subject  of  debate  and  dispute  j  till  the 
captain,  who  apparently  is  not  so  indulgent,  termi- 
nates It  by  the  vigorous  application  of  a  strong  cane, 
which  he  carries  constantly  about  with  him.  An 
Englishman,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  against 
the  very  liberal  use  of  this  instrument,  was  assured, 
that  *'  no  work  could  go  on  without  it."  The  naval 
oiHcers,  indeed,  sciim  to  know  very  little  how  to  keep 
up  their  dignity,  since  tfjey  are  often  seen  engaged 
in  the  same  card  party  with  the  private  sailors. 

This  sentiment  of  equality,  wliich,  though  attend- 
ed with  some  inconveniences,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  worst  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Bra- 
iiliajssy  operates  wtth  pecuhar  advantage  in  raitigat* 
ing  the  severity  of  negro  slavery.  This  class  assume 
in  their  manner  the  same  equality  which  is  practised 
by  the  other  inhabitants ;  they  are  well  fed,  and  not 
hard  worked  ;  and  they  are  allowed  two  days  in  the 
week  to  labour  for  themselves,  by  which  means  many 
arc  enabled  to  purchase  their  freedom,  while  others 
obtain  it  by  favour.  It  was  even  enacted  by  the  late 
King  of  Portugal,  that,  after  remaining  in  bondage 
for  ten  years,  they  should  be  entitled  to  their  liberty ; 
but  though  this  law  has  never  been  repealed,  its  exe- 
cution has  been  evaded  by  the  planters.     The  ne- 


groes whose  condition  h  hardest,  are  thoie  ciuf 
ed  in  the  mines,  particularly  of  diamonds  j  for  « 
suspected  of  swallowing  these,  with  a  view  to  seen 
them,  violent  emetics  and  cathartics  are  often  admioia 
tered,  with  the  view  of  making  them   disgorge  thij 
hidden  treasure  ;  a  treatment  the  more  severe^  as  f^ 
is  often  founded  on  unjust  suspicion. 

The  Indians  form  the  third  division  in  the  popuL 
tion  of  BrasiL     The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Li 
bon  with  regard  to  this  unfortunate  clasa   of  nrie 
has,  from  the  first,  been   singularly  liberal  and  * 
mane.     This  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  s 
citations  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,   who  may  jut 
be  considered  as  the  principal  ben-^facturs  of  the 
world.     The  first   settlers,  in   their  predatory 
fare  with  the  natives,  made   slaves  of  all   iho* 
fell  into  their  hands,  and   probably  undertook  ^  _^ 
ditions  for  the   express  purpose  of  obtaming   the 
These  practices  were,  in  1570.  prohibited  by  Kjn_ 
Sebastian  ;  the  prohibition  was  confirmed,  id  1595^ 
by  Phihp  IL;  and  successive  regulations  to  the  san 
efrect  were  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  foUowin^ 
century.     The  necessities  of  the  colonists,  huwcTe| 
who  could  cultivate  thejr  IsLnds  only  by   the  Uboii 
of  Indians,  evaded  the  execution  of  all   these  lav 
,  even  though  they  were  repeated  in  a  still  more  fore 
manner,  in    1647.     The   court,   however,  continue 
still  indefatigable  in    issuing    its  mandates^    and 
length,  in    1755,  under  the  vigorous,  and  in  Kin 
respects,  enhghtened  administration  of  the  Marqij 
of  Pombal,  the  measure  was  finally  carried  into  exi 
cution.     The  court  of  Lisbon   certainly  derive  hi| 
honour  from  this  unwearied  perseverance-     The  I 
nefits,  however,  which  were  expected  to  result  fri 
it  by   the  friends  of  humanity,  have  not  yet 
fully  realised.     The  natural  indolence  of  this  pcopl 
their  want  of  capital,  and  of  opportunity,  have  pr 
vented  them   from  emerging   from  their  original  d 
gradation.     They  are  employed  only  in    the   mo 
menial  oiBces  j  they  form  the  sole  exception  to  tls 
general  system  of  equality,  and  enjoy  a  consider«tir 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  even   of  the  negno  sUn 
Their  intercourse   is   almost    solely  between  then 
selves ;    and    their   quiet  suspicious  character    indi 
cates   the  state  of   humihatiou  in    which  they 
held. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  sketch  of  the 
very  and  history  of  Brasd,  and  of  the  different  proJ 
vinces  into  which  it  is  divided,  we  shall  conclude  tbi«^ 
article  with  the  information  which  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  respecting  the  statistics  and  commerce  of        j 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  new  world.  i 

When  the  Europeans  first  settled  in  Brasil,  tht  >j^ 
country  was  extremely  unhealthy,  from  the  thick  fo*  ^'^ 
rests  with  which  it  was  covered.  But  as  the  culti-  | 
vation  of  sugar  increased,  and  when  the  woods  vrffc  | 
cut  down,  the  soil  became  fertile,  and  the  climate  I 
mild  and  healthy.  In  consequence  of  ihe  refrcfbing  ^M 
winds  which  constantly  blow  from  the  sea,  the  »irii  ^H 
not  only  cool,  but,  during  the  night,  it  is  so  chill» 
that  the  natives  are  obliged  to  Hght  fires  in  their  buti. 
The  northern  provinces  are  subject  to  severe  stormi 
and  heavy  rains,  but  those  in  the  south  are  more  ffrtilR 
and  temperate.  The  rainy  season  in  Braiil  begin*  m 
April  and  ends  in  Augun;  and  though  the  tempera* 
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iJ»  cure  is  then  greater  than  during  the  dry  season,  it  is 
|BcalIed  winter  by  the  inhabitants. 
^B  In  the  interior  of  Brasil  there  are  great  chains  of 
^Bfmountains,  mingled  with  superb  valHcs  and  larce  fcr- 
^Hlile  plains.  The  principal  chain  passes  westward  from 
^Blhe  government  of  St  Paul ;  but  this  and  the  other 
^■mountainous  ranges  have  never  yet  been  described. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Brasil  are  the?  Maragnan, 
I  the  Paraiba,  the  Para*  the  Panacas,  the  Tocantm  or 
|Socantin,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Rio  dos  Ilhcos,  the 
Uo  Dolce,  the  Parana,  and  the  Rio  Grande*  The 
ImcrcbandiBe  of  Europe  is  carried  up  the  Rio  Grande, 
partly  by  the  force  of  oars,  and  partly  by  drawing 
the  vessels  with  ropes.  Sometimes  more  than  two 
nonths  are  spent  in  this  tedious  navigation  ;  but  the 
^old  and  silver,  and  merchandise  of  America,  which 
omes  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  arc 
wrought  down  the  river  in  tlie  short  space  of  three 
nrceks.  The  Rio  Dolce  runs  in  a  serpentine  motion 
from  west  to  east,  and  after  receiving  different  riverSi 
It  waters  the  province  of  Spiritu  Santo,  which  it 
lieparates  from  that  of  Scguro,  and  then  runs  into  the 
tea.  The  San  Francisco,  whose  source  is  not  well 
Iscertained,  runs  to  the  north  east, and  after  passing  for 
p  considerable  way  under  ground,  it  takes  an  east- 
priy  course,  and  separating  Fcrnambuco  from  Ser- 
pppc,  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean.  The  Parana, 
fler  mixing  its  waters  with  the  river  Gaibuio,  joins 
Ihe  San  Franci«eo»  The  river  Para,  which  is  known 
Only  at  its  embouchure,  runs  from  south  to  north, 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
iver  Amazons, 
The  principal  productions  of  Brasil  are  tobacco> 
"wood,  sugar,  salt,  and  hides.  The  culture  of  tobacco, 
which  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue,  oc- 
upies  only  a  small  part  of  the  year;  and  the  labour  is 
I  easy,  that  a  single  negro  can  manufacture  annually 
about  two  thousand  pounds  weight.  The  tobacco 
put  op  in  rolls  of  from  200  to  SOU  pounds  each, 
and  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  Higher  and  Lower 
'ruinea. 

Timber  forms  the  natural  staple  of  a  yet  uncultiva* 
fled  country ;  and  no  region  in  tVie  world  produces  finer 
forest*  than  those  of  Brasil.    The  principal  woods,  as 
wr  bave  already  observed,  lie  on  the    Rio  Grande, 
in  the  captaincy  of  Porto  Seguro.     One  species,  cal- 
led the  iippipira,  resembles  the  teak  of  India,  which 
if  well  known  to  be  superior  to  any  European  w*ood 
for   Grmness  and   durabihty.      There   are   abo   the 
f€Tohtit  oraubu^  and  louro^  which   resemble  species 
of  oak  and  larch.     There  are,  besides,  lighter  kinds 
of  wood,  similar  to   fir ;  not  to  mention   logwood, 
mahogany,  brasil,  and  an  infinity  of  ornamental  and 
dying  woods.     The  government,  however,  accord- 
Hbg  to  its  usual  system,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that 
broiits  were  likely  to  be  derived  from  timber,  assum- 
to  Itself  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  that  article. 
be  consequence  is,  that  every  person  who  becomes 
|>roprietur   of  a  forest,  begins  with   destroying  all 
he  finest  of  the  trees,  which  would  otherwise  be 
pized  by  the  intendant,  whose  odious  visits  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avoid.      Notwithstanding  this  oppressive 
•jiletn,  excellent  vessels  are  still  buitt  in  Brasil,  at 


about  half  the  price  which   they  would  cost  in  Eu'      Bra*il* 
rope.      The    privilege   which    Britain    has   obtain-  *    — 

ed,  of  cutting  timber  from  these  noble  forests,  and 
of  building  ships  on  the  spot,  may  thus  prove  of  in- 
calculable importance. 

Sugar  is  cnltivated  to  a  great  extent  in  Brasih  In  Sugar. 
the  time  of  Pirard,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  it  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  country. 
In  the  course  of  150  leagues  along  the  coast,  from 
25  leagues  beyond  Fernambuco,  to  25  leagues  be- 
yond the  bay  of  All  Sainta,  Pirard  counted  above 
4<X)  sugar  mills,  each  of  which  manufactured  annually 
about  100,000  arobas  of  sugar.* 

The  number  of  cows  produced  in  Brasil  is  so  great,  Hidci. 
that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  slaughtered  merely 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  many  thousands  of  which 
are  annually  exported.  The  immense  number  of  car» 
cases  which  are  thus  left  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and 
wild  beasts,  would  afford  room  for  an  extensive  trade 
in  provisions,  wer<?  not  the  salt  trade  prohibited 
by  the  monopolising  spirit  of  the  govern  men  c. 

In  Bajo,  near  Cabo  Frio,  salt  is  gathered  in  such  Salt, 
abundance,  that  whole  ships  might  be  loaded  with  it. 
"  In  the  country  of  the  Mines,  or  Minas  Geracs,** 
say  a  Da  Cunha,  •*  salt  becomes  so  indispensible  a  nc* 
cessary,  that  not  only  men,  but  cattle,  and  other  ani- 
mals, require  it  for  their  food.  In  every  place  where 
a  high  mountain  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mines, 
salt  must  be  given  to  the  cattle,  else  they  would  of- 
ten refuse  their  usual  fodder.  The  fields,  near  these 
mines,  produce,  indeed,  plenty  of  grass ;  but  not  salt 
enough  to  feed  the  cattie.  Thus  large  tracts  «f  land 
must  be  lost,  or  the  cattle  must  have  Bait,  which  is 
much  higher  in  price  than  they  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  the  interior  parts  of 
these  countries,  where  nature  has  impregnated  the 
soil  with  salt,  quadrupeds  and  birds  flock  together,  to 
eat  of  this  earth.  A  combination  of  so  many  animals, 
of  various  species  and  colours,  on  one  single  spot,  and 
the  different  tones  which  they  utter,  exhibit  a  most 
diverting  spectacle  to  the  curious  observer. 

Salt,  a  product  so  indispensibly  requisite  to  keep 
and  preserve  meat  and  fish,  is  uncommonly  dear  in 
those  parts.  The  quantity  necessary  to  salt  an  ox, 
costs,  in  many  places,  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  ox  itself.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  fish.  In 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  a  bullock  costs  700 
reis  (about  four  shillings  and  six  pence  Enghsh),  a 
horse  from  6  to  SOO  reis,  the  largest  at^d  fattest  oxen 
1600  reis  per  head  (10  shiUings  and  8  pence,)  a 
cheese  weighing  9  pounds  160  reis  (one  shiUmg),  a 
pound  of  butter  40  reis  (three  pence),  &c. 

The  salt  trade  biMtig  prohibited  throughout  Brasil^ 
the  exclusive  privilege  for  this  useful  branch  of  com- 
merce is  farmed  out  to  one  individual,  who  pays  for 
it  the  sum  of  48,000,000  of  reis,  every  year,  into  the 
royal  treasury.  This  farmer  gets  annually  from  Bra- 
sil ninety-six  miDions  of  reis,  of  which  forty-eight 
millions  go  to  the  queen's  treasury,  and  an  equal  sum 
remains  lot  himself,  his  agents,  and  receivers,  even 
after  deducting  all  the  principal  expenccs  of  the  salt* 
including  freight  and  carriage.  But  much  more  con- 
siderable are  tlie  profits  he  draws  from  the  inner  jjarts 


*  An  arutm  weighs  iibcnit  39  pounds  French,  and  4  arobos  make  a  (quintal. 
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Bras!,     of  those  distr'«<!t8,  where  the  herds  are  more  numerous, 

^       \f    —  the  demand  for  salt  consequently  greater,  and  the 

price  of  that  article  enhanced  in  proportion   to  the 

ex  pence  of  carriage  over  the  many  mountains  which 

are  there  to  be  met  with. 

On  account  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  which  is 
thus  every  year  drawn  from  Brasil,  for  tlio  sole  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  individual  to  wliom  the  palt 
trade  has  been  farmed  out,  all  the  rest  ot  the  nthabi- 
tants  of  those  countries  are  made  losers  ;  at  least  iheir 
gain  is  materially  pre-udiced  by  the  monopoly.—  Fhe 
whole  commerce  of  Portuju^al,  indeed,  i^^  nude  to  for- 
feit, by  this  abn«>e.  in-iiiite  -mohiments  anJ  adv-i'ita- 
ges  which  would  otiu-rwise  accrue  to  it,  from  a  great 
crabun'lancf-of  s^iltfish,  butcher's  meat,  baci>n.  creese, 
and  butt;r.  thnt  wouhi  be  preserved  anil  bt  ought  to 
market.  Tiius  the  royal  treasury,  for  the  sakt-  of 
the  comparatively  paltry  considcr.ition  of  forty -eight 
millions  of  rais  a  year,  robs  it  self  of  much  larger 
sums,  which  the  duties  on  t'^cse  pi'idiicts  would  fetch, 
but  for  the  factitious  dearues:^  of  salt." 

There  seems  strong  reas^on  to  believe,  that  wine 
might  be  produced  abundantly  in  Lmsil.  At  Dahia, 
Crapes.  the  most  delicious  grapes  are  re^Ted  in  tht  gardens 
of  individuals ;  hut  the  want  of  industry  pnweiitB 
their  cultivation  from  becoming  general ;  and  the 
extreme  heat  presents  even  an  obstacle  to  their  being 
made  into  wine.  About  Rio  Jantiro,  however,  which 
is  nine  leagues  farther  south,  and  above  all  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
important  article  might  be  produced  in  perfection. 
The  government,  however,  adhering  to  their  mean 
spirit  of  monopoly,  have  discouraged  and  even  pro- 
hibited its  production,  in  order  that  it  may  not  in- 
terfere with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  mother 
country. 
Whale  ^^o  situation  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  whale 

fS»iuiig.  fishery,  than  this  coast,  which  everywhere  abounds 
in  these  animals.  Some  are  killed  by  large  br>ats 
from  the  shore  ;  but  there  is  no  proper  provision, 
cither  for  taking  the  whales,  or  for  extracting  the 
oil.  If  there  were,  this  might  be  rendered  an  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce. 
Tea.  ^^  is  mentioned  in  a  curious  manuscript,  written 

in  1578,  and  recently  published  by  Mr  Southey, 
that  tea  was  found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bahia,  of  similar  and  equal  quality  to  that  of  China. 
We  have  not  found  this  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
m  :dern  relations,  and  the  observation  seems  to  have 
■sunk  into  oblivion.  If  correct,  however,  the  culti- 
vat  ion  of  a  plant  for  which  the  demand  in  Europe  is 
so  ample,  would  open  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to 
Brasil 

Besides  the  productions  we  have  mentioned,  the 
part  of  Brasil  called  Amazonia,  produces  vanilla, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  great  quantities  of  cacao  nuts, 
whn:h,  till  iately.  were  the  current  money  of  the 
country. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Brasil  are  even  supe- 
rior to  tho^e  of  it»  bull.  The  country,  according  to 
A'idrada,*  is  divided  into  four  mineral  coma) cos  or 
dibtricts,  which,  g'-'ug  from  north  to  south,  are,  1, 
St  Jpao  del  Rey  ;  2.  Villa  Rica  ;  .3.  Sahara  ;  4.  Ser- 


ro  do  Frio,  or  the  Cold  MounUins.  This  last  dif* 
trict  iiot  only  produces  diamonds,  but  abounds  in 
mines  of  iron,  antimony,  zinc  tin,  silver,  and  gold. 
Those  miries  were  discovered  by  Antonio  Soary,  a 
Paulist,  who  first  found  out  those  of  gold.  The 
diamonds  were  aften^ards  discovered  in  the  Riacho 
FiinHo,  in  the  Rio  da  Peixe,  in  the  Sa^uitinhunhaf 
and  in  the  Gunrtpara  in  St  Pauls.  These  preciout 
btones  were  supposed  originally  to  exist  in  the  moun* 
t^ns,  but  they  are  more  easdy  found  in  a  bed  under 
the  vegetable  mould,  disseminated  and  attached  to  a 
gang'irt,  more  or  less  compact  and  ferruginous.  They 
arc  likewise  often  found  in  the  -oil  of  tUe  mouutainsy 
in  beds  of  ferruginous  sand  and  pebbles,  forming  aa 
ochraceous  pudding  stone,  of  the  decomposicioii  of 
emery  and  boggy  iron  ore.  Beneath  the  puddiu^  acunCy 
or  ca^ch^io  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  bcbistus,  aonie- 
what  s.'i  dy,  and  sometimes  there  is  an  iuduratini  ore 
of  iron.  The  mines  are  farmed  to  individuals,  and  em- 
ploy Irom  seven  to  eight  thousand  negroes.  They 
ai .:  near  the  little  river  of  Millhoverde,  not  far  from 
Villa  Nova  do  Principe,  in  7^  of  South  Latitude, 
and  44*^  of  West  Longitude.  Diamonds  have  alio 
been  found  in  Cay  aba,  and  in  St  Pauls,  but  the  miuet 
have  not  been  explored.  The  other  mines  are  situated 
in  the  mountains,  and  among  the  sources  of  the  humei^ 
ous  streams  that  flow  into  the  river  Tocantin  on  one 
side,  and  the  Parana  on  the  other.  There  are  mioet 
of  gold  as  far  in  the  interior  as  the  river  Cayabb 
which  runs  into  the  Paraguay,  and  even  near  the  ri- 
ver Itcnas.  According  to  M.  Pau,-|-  the  mines  of 
Brasil  have  produced,  from  the  time  of  their  disco* 
very  till  the  year  1756,  being  60  years,  oeaiijr 
2,400,000,000  livres  tournois,  which  at  an  average  is 
about  40,000,000  livres  tournois  in  a  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahia,  in  the  direction  of 
west  south  webt,  there  are  great  mines  of  nitre,  which 
have  not  yet  been  wrought. 

As  we  are  indebted  to  Bougainville  for  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  diamond  and  gold  mines  of 
Biasil,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  aq  estract 
from  t  he  voyage  of  that  celebrated  navig^ator. 

**  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  staple  and  principal  outlet 
of  the  riches  of  Brasil.     The  mines  called  seiier^ 
are  the  nearest  to  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  abput 
seventy-five  leagues.     They  yield  to  the  king,  every 
year,  for  his  right  of  fifths,  at  least  a  huadred  and 
twelve  arobas  of  gold  ;  in  1762  they  yielded  a  hua- 
dred and  nineteen.     Under  the  captaincy  of  the  ge« 
neral  mines,  are  comprehended  those  of  Rio  do  Morten 
of  Sahara,  and  of  Serro-frio.     The  last  besides  gold, 
produces  all  the  diamonds  that  come  from  BnuiL 
They  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  of  which 
they  turn  the  course,  in  order  to  separate  from  the 
pebbles  in  its  bed,  the  diamonds,  topazes,  chrjio- 
lites,  and  other  stones  of  inferior  quality. 

Of  all  these  stones,  the  diamonds  alone  are  contit- 
band :  they  belong  to  the  undertakers,  who  are 
obliged  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  diamond 
found,  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  inteo* 
dant  appointed  by  the  king  for  this  purpose,  who 
deposits  I  hem  immediately  in  a  cabkci  encircled  with 
iron,  and  siiut  with  three  locks.     He  has  one  of  the 


*  Act€M  dc  ia  Soc.  HuL  Nat.  de  Parit.    Paris,  1792. 
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key«,  the  viceroy  tnother,  tnd  the  a»9«yer  of  the 

3yal  trrasury  the  lUird.     This  ca&kct  i8  enclosed  in 

J  SL*concl,  sfalcU  by  the  tlircc  persons  ibovc-tneniir*n- 

lfd#  and  which  cuu  tarns  the  three  key  a  or  the  fw\u 

[The  viceroy   has  not   iht:  p<jwer  of  visiting  its  con- 

Jtents,    He  only  consi^^ns  ihc  whole  to  a  third  strong 

IcoHtT,  which  he  bends  to  Lisbon,  after  having  set 

[bis  seal  on  the  lock.     They  are  opened  in  the  pre* 

ence  of  the  king  who  chooses  what  diamonds  he 

ileasea,  and  pays  the  price  to  the  undertakers  at  the 

ate  fixed  by  their  agreement. 

The  undertakers  pay  to  his  most  faithful  majesty » 
he  value  o^  a,  piat*tre  Spanish  money»  each  day,  for 
very  slave  employed  in  searching  for  di a mondti ;  and 
number  of  these  slaves  may  amount  to  eight 
hundred*  Of  all  kinds  of  contraband  trade,  that  of 
liamonda  h  the  most  severely  punished.  If  the  of- 
rnder  be  poor>  it  costs  him  his  life  ;  if  he  has  wealth 
jfiieiet»L  to  satisfy  the  law,  besides  the  confiscation 
f  the  diamonds,  he  is  condemned  to  pay  twice  their 
iiraiue,  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  is  afterwards 
jnished  for  life  to  the  coast  of  Africa*  Notwith- 
anding  this  severity,  there  is  a  great  contraband  of 
iiamondi,  even  the  most  beautiful  \  the  hope  and  ease 
'  conceahng  them  being  increased  by  the  small  size 
'  the  treasure. 

The  gold  drawn  from  the  mines  cannot  be  carried 
Rio  Janeiro,   without  being   firbt  brought  to  the 
citing  hon^s  establibhed  in  each  district,  where  the 
t  of  the  crown  ia  received.     What  results  to  pri- 
persuns  is  remitted  in  bars,   with  their  weight, 
ibor,  and  the  royal  arms.     All  this  gold  has  been 
ayed  by  a  person  appointed  fur  this  purpose,  and 
I  each  bar  ia  imprinted  the  standard  of  the  gold  ;  so 
jtat  afterwards  in   the  coinage  the  operation  neces* 
ary  to  estimate  their  due  standard  may  be  easily  per- 
'Dimied. 
These  bars  belonging  to  individuals  are  registered 
the  factory  of  La  Praybuna,  thirty  leagues  from 
io  Janeiro.     In  this  station  are  a  captam,  lieute- 
U  and  fifty  men  ;  here  is  paid  the  right  of  fifths  j 
I  besides  a  toll  of  a  real  and  a  half  per  head  on  men) 
and  beasts  of  burden.     Half  of  the  product 
thia  duty  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  other  half 
\  divided  between  the  detachment  according  to  rank. 
is  it  15  impossible  to  return  from  the  mines  without 
Mng  by  this  office,  all  persons  are  there  stopped, 
jcarched  wjth  the  greatest  severity. 
Individuals  are  afterwards  obliged  to  carry  all  the 
* '  ill  barsj  which  belongs  to  them^  to  the  mint  of 
JO  Janeiro,  where  the  value  is  given   in  coin,  com- 
f  in  half  doubloons,  each  worth  eight  Spanish 
rs.      Upon    each  of  these  half  doubloons  the 
fig   gains  a  dollar,   by   the  alloy  and  the  right  of 
ige.     The  mint  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  one  of  the  most 
tjful  which  exist ;  it  is  furnished  with  every  con- 
ce  to  work  with  the  greatest  ceLrity.     As  the 
arrives  from  the  mines  at  the  same  time  that 
|ic  fleets  arrive  from  Portugal,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
"erate  the  work  of  the  mint,  and  the  coinage  pro- 
ds with  surprising  quickness. 
The  arrival  of  these  fleets  renders  the  commerce  of 
Rio  Janeiro  very  flourishing,  but  chiefly  that  of  the 
Lisbon   fleet.      That    of  Porto  is  only  laden   witli 
wines,  brandy,  vinegars,  provisions,  and  coarse  cbths, 
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manufactured  in  that  city  ot  its  environs.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  fleets,  all  the  merchandise  broCight 
is  taken  to  the  custom-house,  where  it  pays  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  king.  It  is  to  be  obiicrvcd,  that  at  pre- 
sent tlir  communication  of  the  colur.y  of  St  Sacra- 
mento with  BucDOS  Ayrcs  being  severely  prohibi- 
ted, these  righis  must  txperience  a  con»idcriblc  di- 
minution. Almost  all  tlie  most  prcciaufc  articles  were 
sent  ffxim  Rto  Janeiro  to  the  colony  of  Sacramento, 
wlience  they  were  smuggled  to  liu?nos  Ayrca  into 
Chili  and  Peru  ;  snd  this  fraudulent  commerce  wa^i 
worth  every  yeirtothe  Portuguese  more  thiVD  a  nul- 
lioo  aad  a  half  of  dollars.  In  a  word^  tW  mines  of 
Bi-azil  produce  no  silver ;  all  that  the  Portuguese 
possess  is  acquired  by  this  contrabLind  trade.  The 
nerro  trade  was  also  an  immense  object  to  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  compute  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
almost  entire  suppression  of  lhis1>raach  of  contraband 
trade.  It  occupied  alone  at  the  least  thirty  vessels 
in  the  coastitig  trade  from  Brazil  to  La  Plata, 

Besides  the  ancient  right  of  ten  per  cent*  paid  to 
the  royal  cuatom-house,  there  is  another  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  imposed  under  the  title  of  free  gift, 
since  the  disaster  at  Lisbon  in  1755.  It  is  paid 
immediately  on  leaving  the  custom-house,  whereas  a 
delay  of  six  months  is  gjrantcd  for  the  tenth,  on  giving 
good  security. 

The  mines  of  St  Paolo  and  Parnagua  yield  to  the 
king  four  arobas  for  the  fifths  every  year.  The 
most  distant  mines,  as  those  of  Pracaton  and  Quiaba 
(Cuyaba,)  depend  on  the  captaincy  of  Matogroso. 
The  fifth  of  the  above  mines  is  not  received  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  but  that  of  the  mines  of  Goyas  is  deducted. 
This  captaincy  also  possesses  diamond  mines,  wbicb 
are  forbidden  to  be  worked. 

The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and 
civil  officers,  and  for  the  charges  of  the  mines,  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  buildings,  the  careening  of 
vessels,  amounts  to  about  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  expenses  of  building  ships  of  the  Une  and 
frigates  there  stationed  are  not  included. 

Recapitulation^  and  the  amount  of  the  average  of  dif- 
ferent ohjedi  ofroifal  revenue. 

Doilarii 

A  hundred  and  fifty  arobas  of  gold,  the 
average  produced  by  the  royal  fifths^ 

are  in  Spanish  money 1,1 25, OCX) 

The  duty  on  diamonds 240,000 

The  duty  on  coinage    .  ,  .  ,  , 400.000 

Ten  pet  cent,  fi-om  the  custom-house  350,000 

Two  and  a  half  per  cen/,  of  free  gift  87,000 
Right  of  toll,  sale  of  employments,  offi* 
cee,  and  generally  all  the  profits  of  the 

mines 225,000 

Duty  on  slaves 110,000 

Duly  on  fish  oil,  salt,  soap,  and  the  tenth 

on  the  provisions  of  the  country  .  .  .  130,000 

Total   2,667,000 


dra^U. 


From  which,  deducting  the  above  expenses,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  king  of  Portugal  draws  from  Rio 
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Xin^ifo,  a  revenue  exceeding  ten  millions  of  French 
livrcs." 

Accorclingto  the  author  of  the /J/^/  Present  du  For* 
/w^/i/,  ther.*  are  12  cities  in  Brasil,  66  towns,  many 
villages  ;  cne  archbishop,  four  bishops,  and  about 
430,000  inhabitants,  naore  than  one  aixth  of  whom 
are  Fortugucie, 

See  Southey's  Hhtory  of  Brasil ;  Purchases  PU- 
gyimsj  vol.  iv,  j  Utstoirc  Ocnerak  dcs  Vo^ngvs,  vol. 
xiv. ;  Hanis^s  Voifftgrs  and  Trai  eh,  vol.  ii.  ;  Ray- 
nal's  East  and  West  Indies;  Lindley's  Votjagc  fo 
Brasit ;  Barrow *s  Vajjageto  Cochinchina,  &c.j  and  A 
PoUiicnl  Esxa^  on  the  Commerce  of  Pofingai  and  her 
Volatties,  particular  ft/  of  Bra.;  i  I  in  South  Am  ericas 
by  J,  J.  Da  Cunha  de  Azeredo  Coutinbo,  Bishop  of 
Femambuco  ;  London  1801. 

BRASS,  or  Lattkx,  a  combination  of  zinc  and 
copper,  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  the  latter  me- 
tal, and  Injjix  calaminaris.  It  is  capable  of  being 
wrought  with  great  facility,  and  is  applied  to  a  va- 
riety of  purposei  in  the  art^. 

It  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  more  approach- 
ing to  g''l^»  <*n^  fio^  so  apt  to  tarnish  or  rust  as  cop- 
per. It  is  more  ductile  tlian  either  that  metal  or 
jron,  and  hence  peculiarly  6lted  to  be  made  iuto 
wire.  As  brass  IB  in  general  used  for  mathematical 
and  astronomical  instalments,  where  the  greatest 
precision  is  required,  its  expansion  has  been  very  ac- 
curately determined.  It  has  been  found  to  hold  a 
middle  place  between  its  component  metals — copper 
afnd  zinc  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Smeatotij  twelve 
inches  in  length  of  cast  brass,  at  30^,  expanded  by 
ISC'*  of  heat  225  ten  thousandth  parts  of  an  inch ; 
while,  in  the  same  circumstances,  nammered  copper 
expands  only  204,  and  zinc  353  parts.  Its  density 
is  teyond  the  mean,  and  ought  to  be  by  calculation 
[,7'62fJ6,  but  is  actually  8.3958.    Sec  Expansion. 

This  beautiful  alloy  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  was  6rst  discovered  from  tlie  singular  cir- 
ctrmnance  of  copper  ore,  and  zinc  earth,  or  cala- 
mine, sometimes  called  cndmla  by  the  ancients, 
being  found  in  one  mine,  and  yielding,  when  melted, 
not  pure  copper,  but  metal  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  gold,  the  mines  which  con- 
tained this  ore  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  disco vi-rcd,  that  a  cer- 
tain earth,  when  added  to  copper,  when  in  the  fur* 
nace,  gave  it  a  gold-colour.  This  earth,  which  must 
l*ave  been  calamine,  is  mentioned  both  by  Aristotle 
and  Strabo ;  and  Pliny  says,  "  Ipse  hpis,  ex  qtiojii 
ms,  cadiuia  vacatur  ♦**  and  when  speaking  of  the 
Marian  brass,  •*  Hoc  a  IJiiaio  ((trc)  cadnumn  max- 
ime  sorheiJ*  *  Its  u&c  has  been  handed  down  through 
every  century,  and  is  still  retained  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass.  This  discovery  was  no  sooner  effected, 
than  the  ancient  method  of  procuring  this  metal  was 
abandoned.  Pure  copper  was  first  extracted  from 
!the  ore,  and  then  converted  into  brass  by  the  addi- 
tion of  calamine.  But  as  the  art  of  making  brass 
with  lapis  calaminaris  was  not  well  understood  by 
the  ancients,  but  cost  them  much  trouble  and  ex- 
ence,  it  was  esteemed  next  to  silver ;  and  was  reck- 
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oned  little  inferior  to  that  metal,  as  we  learfi  fn 
Procopius,  who  says,  "  that  brass,  inferior  to  go 
in  colour,  is  almost  equal  to  silver  in  value/'  \ 
was  not  considered  as  a  distinct  metal,  but  onlyj 
more  valuable   kind  of  capper ;  and  hence  wc 
that  the  word  as,    which    ia   generally    trani 
braas^  was  used  indifferently  to  dt-noic  either 
two  metals-     The  term  orichaLtnn,  h  owe  vert 
is  used  by  Pliny,  wa^  more  definite ;  and   Dr  Wat* 
son  has  very  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  it  was  confine" 
entirely  to  brass,  while  copper  was  c^dlcd  tts  cyp' 
inn,  and  by  later  writers  cvpnim.     But  the  mil 
which  produced  the  orichalcum  of  Pliny  were 
hausted  in  his  time     **  Ncc  rrpcrifur  Irngo  Join  tcui' 
pore^  effhtta  telltn'c  ;^^  X  as  also  the  Saliusiian  min 
in  Savoy,  and  the  Livian  mine  in  France ;  and  1^ 
best  brass  then  in  use,  was  the  Marian,   called  ah 
ft**  corduben^e,  which  was  found  in  Spain. 

In  modem  times,  considerable  improvements  liai 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal ; 
some  secrecy  is  observed  by  those  who  have  the 
putation  of  making  the  Itnest  article.  This  ma- 
nufacture is  carried  on  in  most  countries,  hut 
where  is  brass  made  more  extensively  or  better  th| 
in  England,  where  both  the  matei^ials  are  found 
the  first  quality,  and  in  great  abundance.  The  op 
ration  of  making  this  metal  is  very  simple,  as 
appear  from  the  following  short  description.  Til 
native  calamine,  after  the  short  process  of  calcinj 
tion,  is  ground  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  at  the  same  tin 
with  about  a  fourth  part  of  charcoal.  Thismixtuij 
is  put  into  large  cylindrical  crucibles,  with  alieroi 
layers  of  copper,  cut  in  small  pieces,  or  in  the  form 
of  shot.  Powdered  charcoal  is  then  thrown  ov? 
the  whole,  when  the  crucibles  are  covered  and  hit 
up.  The  furuace  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  thtbalj 
downwards,  and  the  apex  cut  off  horizontally-  Til 
crucibles  are  placed  upon  a  circular  grate,  or  per 
ted  iron  plate,  at  the  bottom,  with  a  sufTicirnt  c|uan{j 
ty  of  fuel  thrown  round  them,  and  a  perforated  ( 
ver,  made  of  bricks  or  clay,  is  fitted  to  the  moutt 
which  sci^vcs  as  a  register  to  regulate  the  heat. 
ter  the  copper  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  penetr 
ted  with  the  zinc  (the  lime  varying  in  different  work 
from  ten  to  twenty  hours,  according  to  the  nature  i 
the  calamine,  and  the  size  of  the  crucibles),  the  hcfl 
is  increased  in  order  to  fuse  the  whole  down  into  on 
mass,  when  the  crucibles  are  removed,  and  the  aidt> 
ed  brass  poured  into  moulds,  and  then  manufactur 
in  the  same  way  as  copper  plate.  When  the  mate 
are  good,  a  single  fusion  is  sufRcient  to  make  ^ 
malleable  brass ;  but  the  finest  sorts  undergo  a  i 
cond  operation  with  fresh  calamine  and  chareoa. 
Though  the  process  in  all  places  is  nearly  the  same 
yet  there  is  some  variation  in  the  proportion  and 
choice  of  the  ingredients.  In  this  country,  the  pn 
portions  in  weight  are  about  4^  parts  of  copper,  ii:d| 
60  of  calamine,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chifj 
coal ;  in  Sweden,  4-0  of  copper,  30  of  old  bfti'i 
and  60  of  calamine  ;  in  France,  35  of  copper,  35  tf 
old  brass,  4-0  of  calamine,  and  from  20  lo  25  of  char- 
coal,    At  Go3lar»  iu  Saxony,  the  cadmia^  or  lut- 
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oed  OJticlc  of  zinc,  is  UK-d  instead  of  the  native  cala- 

nine ;  a«d  the  proportions  arc  30  parts  of  copper, 
[>ni  40  to  45  of  cadmia,  with  double  the  volume  of 

barcoaL 

The  use  of  brass  3ecm«  to  have  been  very  prcva- 
at  among  the  ancients.  Most  of  I  heir  amis  were 
»mpos*'d   of    this  metal,  aa  appears  from    Humeri 

Irho,  in  his  description   of  the   Greeks,  calls  them 
\M%irArm    Ajo«^iAif    brass  coated  Greeki  i    and  we 

re  expressly  told  by  Hesiod,  that   brass  was  io  ge- 

eral  use  before  ev^ji  irvo  was  known. 

Their  houses  brass,  of  briu»  the  warlike  blade  ; 
Iron  WHS  yet  nnknov d.  In  bra»  ihcy  trade^ 

The  Arundelian  marbles  also  asdcrt  the  same  thing, 
and  are  followed  by  Lucretius. 

^       Potierw^farri  vi*  tat  terhquc  rfperfa 

W       Sed  fHuM  mri§  eratt  quam/trri,  cogiiif ut  ui¥f.  f 

Most  of  the  arms  and  instruments  found  in  Her- 
uhneum,  Stabea,  Pompeia,   &c,  whether  culinary, 
nechanical,    or  agricultural,    were   made    of  brass, 
rhi]c   those  of  iron   were  comparatively  very  few. 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  most  of  the  ge- 
imioe  relics  of  this  kind  approach   nearer  to   bronze 
ban  to  our  modem  brass,  aud  appear  to  be  composed 
various  mixtures  of  brass  with  tin  and  other  me- 

The  Corinthian  brass,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a 
iixture   of  gold^  silver,  and   copper,  and  is  suppo- 
d  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fusion  of  these  me- 
als, in  which  that  city  abounded,  when  it  was  sack- 
and  burned  by    Lucius  Mummius,  in   the  156th 
>Iympiad|  about  H6  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
)f  thJs  valuable  metal,  however,  very  little  is  known. 
lU  «raof  being  in  use  must  have  been  very  short,  as 
ve  are  told  by  Pliny  that  the  art  of  making  it  had 
'  l)een  for  a  long  lime  utterly  lost ;  J  and  no  remains 
of  n  are  now  in  existence. 

The  most  celebrated  and  finest  modern  brass  is  made 
.  at  Geneva.  It  ututes  great  beauty  of  colour  to  a 
^  high  degree  of  ductihly,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
I  rscapement  wlieels,  and  other  nicer  parts  of  watch- 
.  tnaking.  See  Beckmann*s  Hisiory  of  Inventions^ 
I  iroL  iii,  p.  72,  &c, ;  Thomson's  ChanUfrtf,  vol.  i. 
p,  I72i  Pinkerton's  Eysm/on  Medab,  vol.  i.  p.  133; 
Watfton's  Essays  ;  and  Piiny's  Nat,  Ilisf,  lib.  xxxiv. 
See  also  Chemistry.     (  l) 

BRi\SSICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Te- 
hradynamia,  and  order  SUiquosa.  See  Botany,  page 
v26%  and  Gardening.     («•) 

BRAVA,  Bbavo,  or  St  John,  one  of  the  Cape 
*  de  Vcrd  Islands,  is  about  four  leagues  in  circumfer- 
^toce,  and  lies  in  North  Lat.  15^  25',  and  nearly  430 
t  tniltrs  west  from  Cape  dc  V^erd.  The  land  is  high, 
Laod  the  mountains  appear  at  a  distance  hke  pyramids 
iiing  from  the  ocean,  Thetc  are  Uttle  bettertban  bar- 


ren rocks,  but  the  vallies  are  covered  with  a  light 
soil,  which  produces  maiw,  gourds,  water  melons,  and 
potatoes.  Cotton  is  also  a  production  of  this  island  ; 
and  it  Is  even  said  by  some  travellers,  that  it  furnishes 
excellent  wine,  equal  to  that  of  the  Canaries,  and 
that  oranges  and  lemons  grow  here  in  great  abun- 
dance.  Horses,  cows,  asses,  and  hogs,  are  in  great 
plenty,  particularly  the  hogs,  as  the  islanders  never 
eat  the  flesh  of  these  animals  except  on  feast  days. 
Wild  goats,  which  had  been  carried  thereby  the  Por* 
luguese,  and  had  muliplied  prodigiously,  are  now  al- 
most extinct  ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  species,  a 
law  is  in  force,  whereby  none  are  allowed  to  be  killed 
but  for  the  use  of  the  governor,  Brava  abounds  in 
saltpetre  ;  and  from  the  quantity  of  vitriolic  springs, 
we  may  conclude,  that  this  island  is  rich  in  metallio 
ores.  As  a  proof  of  this,  Mr  Roberts  assures  us,  that 
a  clean  knife,  put  into  one  of  these  springs,  in  lesi 
than  a  minute  is  covered  with  pieces  of  copper  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour,  and  if  it  remain  any  time,  and 
is  then  allowed  to  dry,  the  copper,  when  scraped  effi 
faUs  bke  powder,  while  the  knife  retains  the  colour 
of  gilt-silver.  Salt  is  here  made  in  great  plenty  in 
the  hcles  of  the  rocks,  from  the  water  which  basbeen 
left  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  or  carried  thither  by 
the  negroes.  Two  or  three  hours  of  the  sun's  heat, 
in  a  clear  sky,  is  sudicient  for  the  operation  ;  and  it 
is  Burpn*ing  to  see  four  bushels  of  salt  drawn  from  a 
hole  not  above  12  or  l/>  feet  in  extent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  certain  rocks  only  have  the  quality  of 
hastening  the  formation  of  salt,  while  others  have 
the  quahty  of  impeding  it.  In  some,  nothing  re* 
mains  after  the  exhalation  of  the  water  except  a 
muddy  sediment,  but  very  salt,  and  sometimes  only  a 
very  thin  crust  resembhng  that  of  cream  of  tartar. 

This  island  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portu^ 
guese,  and  for  many  years  two  negro  families  were 
Its  only  inhabitants,  until  1680,  when  a  famine  having 
afflicted  the  island  of  Fuego,  some  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants were  driven  by  want  to  seek  for  refuge  in 
Brava.  They  were  received  with  joy  by  the  negroes, 
who  supplied  them  with  every  necessary  of  subsist- 
ence, and  even  shared  with  themtheir  cattle,  which  was 
their  only  wealth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  now 
amounts  nearly  to  500,  The  more  industrious  of 
these  live  by  agriculture  and  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
while  the  indolent  languish  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  wild  figs.  Commerce  is  here  com- 
pletely neglected,  and  though  this  island  is  better  tit* 
ted  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  ships  to  water  and 
take  in  provisions  than  the  island  of  St  Jago,  which 
is  in  general  preferred,  yet,  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  two  foreign  vessels  only  have  entered  the  island 
of  Brava.  It  has  several  commodious  bays  and  road- 
steads, the  print ipal  of  which  are  the  bay  of  Facicnd 
de  Agna,  on  the  north-west :  on  the  south-west  the 
bay  of  Fcrrierc,  which  has  excellent  anchorage,  and 
is  very  safe  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May  ;  but  is  exposed,  particularly  in  the  three  winter 
months,  to  the  violent  gusts  which  come  from  the  val- 
hes,  and  to  the  ^outh-east  and  south  south-weet  winds. 
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which  blow  very  itrong  during  the  rainy  seasons. 
The  bay  of  Fiierno  b  the  best  of  the  three,  but 
is  less  frequented  than  the  bay  of  Ferriere  only 
because le8«  known,  SeeSirGeurgc  Staunton's  Efrt' 
hffsstf  io  Ckmay  vol,  i,  p.  ISO.yand  Peuchet  Diction' 
mtire,  &c,     (l) 

B  R  A  VA,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Emna  of  Pto- 
lemy, is  a  small  independent  state  of  Africa,  lying 
between  the  coasts  of  Zanguebar  and  Ajan.  It  is  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  it 
pays  an  annual  tribute  of  4(X>  pounds  weight  of  gold, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  estabhshed  by  seven 
brothers,  who  had  been  driven  from  Arabia  Felix  by 
the  tyranny  of  tlieir  sovereign.  The  capital  stands 
on  a  beautiful  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  about  100 
miles  south  west  of  Magadoxo,  and  most  convenient- 
ly situated  for  commerce.  It  is  well  built  ant!  strong* 
ly  fortificij,  and  was  formerly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  best  frequented  marts  on  that 
coast*  But  having  resisted  the  payment  of  their  tri* 
bate,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Tristran  de  Cagna, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  in  1508,  which,  after  a  severe 
and  bloody  conflict,  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground-  From  that  time  Brava  has  never  been 
able  to  recover  its  former  eminence  as  a  place  of  trade. 
It  is  still,  however,  inhabited  by  many  wealthy  mer- 
chants, whf>  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  gold, 
silvfr,  silk,  cotton  and  other  cloths*  elephants 
teeth,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs,  particularly  amber- 
grlu,  which  is  very  plentiful  on  the  coast  of  Brava. 
The  people  generally  dress  in  the  Portuguese  man- 
ner, and  consume  great  quantities  of  European  com* 
modities.  North  Lat*  1"  10',  East  Long  44^  See 
Peuchet  Dtclionnairc^  *!^x\     (l) 

BREACH-  See  Gukkmry,  and  Military  Tac- 
tic.'?. 

BREAD,  a  niitritive  substance,  made  of  com  or 
other  farinaceous  vegetables,  ground  into  flour  or 
meal,  and  kneaded  with  water,  generally  with  the 
addition  of  leaven  or  yeast* 

However  indispensible  bread  may  now  appear  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  art  of  baking  was  by  no 
means  an  early  discovery ;  and  even  at  pre&enl  tliL-re 
are  some  savage  nations  to  whom  it  is  altogether 
unknown.  The  fertility  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
the  golden  age,  when  the  earth  Bponlaneou  sly  offered 
corn  and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  man,  is  only  so  far  fabulous,  as  they  as- 
sign to  one  spot,  or  to  every  portion  of  the  globe,  the 
blessmgs  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  through 
various  and  remote  parts  of  its  whole  extent.  It  is 
perfectly  evident,  that  no  cullivation  could  create  a 
single  grain  ;  and  of  course,  that  every  species  of  corn 
niU8t  have  originally  been  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  some  region  of  the  earth.  Yet  as  these  corns, 
previous  to  cultivation,  would  grow  in  small  quanci- 
lies,  their  importance  as  articles  of  food,  might  long 
escape  observation  ;  and  mankind  would  in  the  mean- 
time subsist  on  the  more  obvious  and  plentiful,  though 
less  nutritious  vegetables,  which  were  within  their 
reach.  According  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of  al- 
must  every  country,  acorns  and  berries  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  vegetable  food  of  the  pri- 
maeval race  of  men.  This  state  of  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance couiinued  for  several  ages,  till,  accordiog  to 


the   obscure  intimations   of  the   i^r 
Ceres  descended  from  heaven,  to  din  ui 

the  use  of  corn,  and  to  teach  them  the  art  of  «g 
culture.  Pliny  informs  us,  {Nat,  Hist,  h  xviii,  c.  Til 
that  barley  was  the  only  species  of  com  at  first  ii8« 
for  food  ;  and  even  after  the  method  of  reducing  it 
to  flour  had  been  diticovered,  it  was  long  before  mm 
attained  the  art  of  baking  it  into  bread. 

At  first,  they  seem  to  have  contented  thetnselwt 
with  boiling  their  flour  or  meal  into  a  kind  of  j^ 
ridge  or  pudding;  and  when  at  length  they  btrca 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  kneading  it  intodougl 
their  bread  was  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  tou^' 
unleavened  cake.  The  baking  of  these  cakes,  in* 
stead  of  being  left  to  any  particular  set  of  men,  as  a 
distinct  profession,  was  one  of  the  principal  concer 
of  the  matrons.  In  those  rude  agef»,  when  the  princ 
hmiself  slaughtered  the  lamb,  which  was  to  suppN 
bis  table,  the  most  dignified  ladies  did  not  disdain 
employ  their  fair  hands  in  kneading  the  dough.  In 
ibis  first  stage  of  the  art  of  baking,  the  use  of  oven^ 
was  unknown  ;  and  the  cake,  when  properly  knead- 
ed»  was  toasted  either  on  a  warm* hearth,  or  on  a^ 
gridiron. 

Ovens  were  first  invented  in  the  East.  Their  coa 
struct  ion  was  understood  by  the  Jews,  the  Creclfe 
and  the  Asiatics,  among  whom  baking  was  practi* 
as  a  distinct  profession.  In  this  art,  the  CappadO 
cians,  Lydians,  and  Phoenicians,  are  said  to  have  pj 
ticularly  excelled.  It  was  not  till  about  5S0  ; 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  these- artJS 
passed  into  Europe.  Tlie  Roman  armies,  on  thd 
return  from  Macedonia,  brought  Grecian  baker«i 
them  into  Italy.  As  these  bakers  had  handn 
beside  their  ovens,  they  still  continued  to  be  < 
pixtores,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  bruising  tbecQ 
in  a  mortar;  and  their  bakehouses  were  denominate 
pistorim.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there 
fewer  than  329  pubbc  bakehouses  in  Rome  ;  alma 
the  whole  of  which  were  occupied  by  Greek*,  wl 
long  continued  the  only  persons  in  that  city  acquain 
ed  with  the  art  of  baking  good  bread. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  wise  and  cautiotil  ] 
licy  of  the  Roman  government  more  remarl,  '  ' 
played,  than  in  the  regulations,  which  it  k 
tlie  bakers  withm  the  city.  We  have  already 
ved,  (see  Baking,)  that  to  the  foreign  bake 
came  to  Rome  with  the  army  from  Maceda 
number  of  frcedmen  were  associated,  forming  '  _ 
ther  an  incorporation  from  which,  neither  ihtf  i 
their  children  could  separate,  and  of  which  rvff 
those  who  married  the  daughters  of  bakers  were  iib 
liged  to  become  members.  To  this  iucorporatiofi 
were  given  all  the  mills,  utcntiils,  slaves,  animab< 
every  thing,  in  short,  which  belonged  to  the  former 
bakehouses.  In  addition  to  these,  they  received  | 
considerable  portions  of  land  ;  and  nothing  was  with- 
held, which  could  assist  them  in  pursuing^  to  the  hni 
advantage,  their  labours  and  their  trade.  The  prw 
tice  of  condemning  criminals  and  tlaves,  for  petty  of- 
fences, to  work  in  the  bakehouse,  was  still  contioo^i 
and  even  the  Judges  of  Africa  were  bound  to  seed 
thither  every  five  years,  such  persons  as  had  mcumfd 
that  kind  of  chastisement.  The  bakehouses  uttt 
distributed  throughout  the  fourteen  divisions  of  ifc* 
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itff  and  no  baker  could  p&ss  from  one  into  another 

rsthout    iipccial   permifsion.     The  public  granaries 

committed  to  their  care ;  they  paid  nothing  for 

tie  com   employed   in  baking  bread,  that  was  to  be 

jrivea  in  larges!*  to  the  citizens  ;  and  the  price  of  the 

est   was   regulated  by  the   magistrates.     No    com 

tas  given  out  of  these  granaries  except  for  the  bake- 

Duseut  and  (or  the  private  use  of  the  prince.     The 

ker«  had  besides  private  granaries,  in  which  they 

e posited  the   grain,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 

Bublic  granaries  for  immediate  use;  and  if  any  of 

itbem  happened   to  be  convicted   of  having  diverted 

latiy  portion  of  the  ^ain  to  another  uae,  he  was  con- 

idemned  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of 

Did. 

Most  of  thefe  regulations  were  soon  introduced 
nong  the  Gatils;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
3und  their  way  into  the  more  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  BorrichiuB  informs  us,  that  in  Sweden  and 
kforway,  the  only  bread  known,  so  late  as  the  middle 
^fthe  1 6th  century,  was  unleavened  cakes  kneaded 
iy  the  women-  At  what  period  in  our  owb  history 
Ite  art  of  baking  became  a  separate  profession,  yfc 
Itave  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  this  profession 
now  common  to  all  the  countries  in   Europe,  and 

process  of  baking  is  nearly  the  same  m  alL 
Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  ma* 
ting  bread  now  generally  practised,  it  may  not  be 
mproper  to  give  some  account  of  the  various  kinds 
loF  bread  made  use  of  by  the  ancients.     The  Romans 
hed   their  bread  by  various  denominations, 
;  to  its  various  qualities.      I.  The  finest  kind, 
ke  our  white  bread,  was  made  of  the  purest  flour, 
om  a  species  of  wheat  called  siligOy  held  in  very 
kigb  estimation.     The  siligoof  Italy  was  superior  to 
iQ  others,  and  the  best  bread  was  made  of  a  mixture 
»f  Biligo  of  Campania,  the  colour  of  which  inclined 
yeffow,  with  the  siiigo  of  Pisa  in  Etruria,  whose 
olour  was  exceedingly  white.     This  bread  was  cal- 
td  panU  siligirtcust   and  sometimes  pants  viundus^ 
'  iicuSf  wtfigiiij  coliphiuSt  and  robi/s.     As  its  price 
high,  it  was  used  only  by  the  richest  class  of 
Dt.     2.  Next  in  purity  to  this,  was  the  jmnis 
fttjr,  called  also  smtlaceus  or  smilagineuSf  which 
Bde  of  tlie  finest   flour,  with   a  slight  admix- 
are  of  bran.     3.  The  next  kind  was   the  fititoptfrttt^ 
^metimes  turned  smtcommiust  and  confttsantujtt  made, 
like  our  iioudehold  breads  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wheat,  without  retrenching  either  the  finer  flour, 
W  coiirser  bran.     4.  The  worst  kind  of  all,  was  that 
Balled  panix  sordidtts^  or  cacabacem^  so   wretchedly 
bad  as   to  be   fit  only  for  dogs  ;  it  consisted  chiefly 
^1  braiH  from   which  circumstance  it  was  calied  /«r- 
vraceus,  JkrfureuHt  or  furfur  aii-ous  ;  m  the  middle 
ft  was  called  bUstts  on  account  of  its  brownness ; 
>me times  also  kibo, 
ilher  kinds  of  bread  were  distinguished  by  par- 
cular  names,  derived  either  from  the  uses  to  which 
bey  were  applied,  or  the  manner  in  which  ihey  were 
ksue.     Such  were,    1.  Panis   mililariSf  or  soldiers 
read,  which  was  in  general  very  coarse  and  ill  ba- 
ted.    The  state   merely   furnished  the  soldiers  with 
j>m,   and  left  them  to  prepare  it  as  they  pleased. 
?or  this  purpose,  they  were  generally  provided  with 
handmills,  in  which  having  ground  their  com  very 
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coarsely,  or  in  the  want  of  hand  mills,  havrng  bruised 
it  in  a  mortar,  or  between  two  liru^^  sioiiea,  they 
kneaded  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  baked  it  upon 
the  coals,  Wc  are  told  by  Herodian,  that  the  em» 
peror  Caracalla,  when  along  with  his  aJiny,  ate  no 
other  bread  than  that  which  he  himself  had  baked. 
**  Triticumenim  sua  manu  molens,  quod  ipsi  ^^atis  ea- 
set,  massamque  ex  co  conficiens,  et  in  carbonibus 
coquens,  eo  vescebatur."  2  Pafus  civilis  was  the 
bread  which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire,  was 
distributed  to  the  people,  in  heu  of  the  corn  which 
they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  receive.  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Aure- 
lian.  The  loaves  which  he  caused  to  be  baked  in  this 
manner  weighed  25  ounces,  and  each  of  the  ciiizens 
received  one  of  these  loaves  daily.  Succeeding  em- 
perors increased  their  weight  to  thirty  six  ounces; 
and  under  Theodore  they  were  made  of  six  ounces 
each,  six  of  which  were  given  instead  of  a  large  one 
as  formerly,  so  that  the  allowance  to  the  people  con- 
tinued the  same.  From  their  round  shape,  these 
loaves  were  sometimes  called  coronte^  crowns.  Thii 
bread  was  likewise  called  pants  Jisca lis t  because  it 
was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  ;  and  pams  dispcnmtom 
riits  et  ^radilis^  either  because  it  was  distributed  from 
an  elevated  place,  or  because  the  people  were  ranged 
on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  on  steps  raised 
on  purpose  in  the  market  place  at  Rome,  as  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  caused  to  be  done  at  Constantino* 
pic.  3.  Clibariitv^,  bread  baked  in  an  oven,  by  way 
of  contradistinction  to  the,  4*.  SubcinerUms^  or  sub 
cinere  coclust  that  baked  under  the  embers,  which 
was  sometimes  also  called  revcrsahis^  because  it  waa 
necessary  to  turn  it  in  baking.  There  was  hkcwise,  5. 
The  panis  nantictiSt  or  naval  bread,  which  answered  to 
our  sea  biscuit,  and  was  called  also  bis  codnsy  twice  ba- 
ked, whence  the  modern  word  biscuit  is  derived.  (J. 
Panis  madidust  was  a  kind  of  bread  which  the 
Romans  used  as  a  cosmetic  for  preserving  the  fresh* 
ness  of  their  complexion,  and  which  they  put  upon 
their  faces  in  the  form  of  a  mask.  This  bread  was 
made  of  the  flour  of  beans  and  the  purest  wheat, 
7»  Panis  acidiis  was  a  sour  bread  acidulated  with  vine- 
gar. 8.  Panis  azpmts  was  bread  without  leven^ 
which  Celsus  has  pronounced  very  good  for  the  sto- 
mach* Two  entire  loaves,  which  are  still  preser- 
ved, were  fuund  in  Herculaneum.  Each  or  these 
loaves  is  about  a  palm  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
about  five  inches  thick*  They  have  bciih  ei^^ht  cuts 
or  lines  on  the  back ;  that  is  to  say,  they  arc  first  di- 
vided into  a  cross,  the  four  parts  of  wliich  are  inter- 
sected by  other  hnes.  The  ancient  Greeks  marked 
their  loaves  in  the  same  manner,  and  hence  they  arc 
called  by  Hesiod  •itliC^A'^ii,  with  eight  lines,  but 
sometimes  the  loaves  were  divided  only  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  they  were  then  dtnomiriated  qn^idra, 
a  square,  and  among  the  Greeks  Tt/^a6Tjv^»«,  divided 
into  four  pieces.  Hence  the  phrase,  alitna  viverc 
qtiodra^  to  live  at  another's  table.  The  reason  cf 
marking  them  in  this  mannner,  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  might  be  the  more  easily  broken  and  divi* 
ded. 

The  French,  who  particularly  excel  in  the  art  of 
baking,  have  a  great  many  diflerent  kinds  of  bread. 
Their  pain  bisf  or  brown  bread,  is  the  coarsest  kind 
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?reaJ  labour  j  panl^  cufittHs,  or  court  br^ad,  allowed  by 
the  lurd  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household  j  and 
eleemosynary  bread,  distributed  as  alms  to  the  poor. 
We  have  hitherto  considered  bread  as  made  of  the 
flour  of  wlieat ;  but  there  are  many  other  farinaceous 
vegFctables,  from  the  seeds  or  roots  of  vs^hich  salutary 
and  pleasant  bread  can  be  prepared.  Oaten  bread  is 
common  not  only  throughout  Scotland,  but  likewiae  in 
Lancashire,  and  several  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  In  this  country  we  have  likewise  excellent 
bread  made  t»f  barley  meal ;  and  pease  bread,  which^ 
though  much  relished  by  many  of  our  peasantry,  is  dry, 
heavy,  and  liard  of  digestion.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  corn,  by  the  substitution  of  other  vegetable 
substances,  in  the  fabrication  of  bread.  For  this  pur- 
pose, recourse  has  been  bad  to  the  herb  rngrvarl,  the 
thick  root  of  which,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
is  soft  and  viscous,  but  becomes  hard  Tn  a  short  time, 
•and  may  be  preserved  in  that  state  for  years,  without 
chang^ing,  orrequiritig  the  slightest  care.  This  root 
IS  easily  ground,  and  yields  a  fine  flower,  which  has 
an  ag^retable  taste  resembling  that  of  a  nut.  It  is  said 
likewise  to  be  easily  digested,  and  to  be  more  nutri- 
tive and  exhilarating  than  whcaten  bread.  The  same 
properties  and  effects  are  attributed  to  radishes. 
From  the  acorn,  too,  a  kind  of  meal  is  produced 
which  makes  excellent  bread,  provided  that  a  little^ 
barley  meal  be  mingled  with  it,  to  counteract  its  aatrin- 
gent  qualities.  In  the  wars  of  Westphalia,  breud  of 
this  description  was  very  commonly  used  ;  aud  when 
made  with  milk  ,  was  extremely  pleasant  and  nutriti- 
ous. *riie  slightest  preparation  is  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  harsh  aud  disagreeable  taste  which  the  acorn 
has  in  its  natural  state.  Roasting  or  boiling  it  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  render  it  quite  palatable.  This  kind  of 
liread  has  been  recommended  by  physicians,  especial* 
ly  far  labouring  people  :  the  acorns  that  are  best  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose  are  those  of  the  white  oak. 
M.  Parmentier,  chief  apothecary  in  the  Hotel  dcs  In- 
valided, hai  published  some  beautiful  and  successful 
experiments  on  the  vegetables  which  might  be  sub* 
fltituted  in  times  of  scarcity,  forthose  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  Upon  examining, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  what  was  the  nu- 
tritive part  of  farinaceous  vegetables,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  their  starch  ;  and  by  a  series  of  well  con- 
ducted experiments,  he  ascertained  the  identity  of  the 
farina  of  plants  with  the  starch  of  wlieat.  The  ve- 
getables from  which  he  extracted  this  substance,  are 
tnc  bryony,  the  iris,  gladiolus,  ranunculus,  fumaria, 
arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora,  colchicum,  filipendu- 
la,  and  helleborus,  and  the  roots  of  the  gramen  cani- 
num  arvense*  The  process  by  which  he  extracted  the 
farina  or  starch  from  these  vegetables,  is  extremely 
simple*  It  id  only  necessary  to  cleanse  the  roots,  to 
scrape  and  pound  them,  and  then  to  soak  the  pulp  in 
a  considerable  Quantity  of  water  :  a  white  sediment  is 
deposited,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  is  a  real 
starch.  M.  Parmentier  converted  these  different 
starches  into  bread,  by  mingling  them  with  an  equal 
portion  of  potatoes  reduced  into  pulp,  and  the  ordi- 
nary dose  of  wheaten  leaven  ;  the  bread  had  no  bad 
taste,  and  its  quality  was  excellent.  From  his  expe- 
Timents  it  appeared^  that  it  is  chiefly  the  amylaceous 


matter  or  starch  of  grain  tbat  is  nutritious  j  tndtlialtJii 
nutritive  quality  of  other  vegetable   substancet,  de 
pends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  that  mattiX  thq 
contain.     This  amylaceous  matter,  farmed  into  a  U 
ly,  and  diffused  in  water,  will  keep  a  long  time  wit" 
out  undergoing  any  change.     At  length,  howcverp  i 
becomes  arid,  and  then  puirifies. 

A  very  good  bread  may  be  made  of  tumfpa  by  l 
following  process ;   Let  the  turnips  be  washed  clea 
pared,  and  boiled.     When  they   are  soft  enough  f 
being  mashed,  the  greater  part   of  the  water  shou 
be  pressed  out  of  them,  and  they  should  then 
mixed   with   an  equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coai- 
wheat  flour.     The  dough  may  then  be   made  in    tl 
usual  manner,  with  yeast  or  barm,  salt,  water,  &j 
It  will  rise  well  in  the  trough,  and  after  being  wt 
kneaded,  may  be  formed  into  loaves,  and  put  nixo  ti 
oven.     It  requires  to  be  baked  rather  longer  than  t 
dinary  bread,  and  when  taken  from  the  oven  is  equ 
ly  light  and  white,  rather  sw^eeter,  with  a  slight  bj 
not  disagreeable  taste  of  the  turnip.     After  it 
been  allowed  to  stand  12  hours,  this  taste  is  scarce^ 
perceptible,  and  the  smell  has  quite  gone.     After  i 
interval  of  24  hours,  it  cannot  be  known  that  it 
turnips  in  its  composition,  although  it  has  still  a 
culiar  sweetish  taste :  it  appears  to  be  rather  superM 
to  bread   made  only  of  wheat   flour,  is  fresher  J 
moister,  and  even  after  a  week  continues  yery  ^ 

Bread   is  sometimes  made  of  millet,  and,    w)i 
warm,  it  is  pretty  good  i  when  cold,  it  becomes  dr 
and  easily  crumbles,  and  is  therefore  preferred  \ 
painters  for  effacing  their   pencil  marks,     Thoug 
millet  be  nutritive  when  boiled,  it  is  not  so  in  br 
but  becomes  a  very  powerful  astringent.   From 
passages  in  Pliny,  it  appears  that  this  grain  wai 
very  common  use  among  the  Italian  peasantry.  The 
is  no  grain,  he  informs  usimoreheavy,  or  which  swell 
more  in  baking.     It  affords  the  best  leaven  koor' 
and  would,  doubtless,  make  excellent  beer. 

Rice,  though  one  of  the  roughest  and  driest  of  I 
rinaceous  vegetables,  is  converted  by  the  America 
into  a  very  pleasant  bread.     The  process  is  aj  fa 
lows :  The  grain   is   first  washed  by  pouring  wile 
upon  it,  then  stirring  it,  and  changing  the  water  tuii 
til  it   be   sufficiently  cleansed.     The   water  ii  theiN 
drawn  off,  and  the  nee,  after  being  sufficiently  draiOf^ 
ed,  is  put,  while  yet  damp,  into  a  mortar,  ana  beit$Q 
to  powder ;  it  is  then  completely  dried,  and  pitieJ 
through  a  common  hair  sieve.     The  flour,  thm  ^b* 
tainedj  is  generally  kneaded  with  a  small  prop 
of  Indian  corn  meal,  and  boiled  into  a  thickijl 
sistencc  ;  or  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  boiled  pott 
toes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  leaven  and  salt  i»  adde^j 
to  the  mass.     When  it   has  fermented   sulficienllfij 
the  dough  is  put  into  pans,  and  placed  in  an  ovi;q. 
The  bread  made  by  this  proceas  is  light  mad  whole- 
some, pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
But  rice  flour  will  make  excellent  bread,  without  the 
addition  of  cither  potatoes,  or  any  kind  of  meaL  Lclj 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  flour  be  put  into  a  kneai* 
ing  trough  ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  let  a  due  propon 
tion  of  water  be  boiled  in   a  cauldron,   into   wW 
throw  a  few  handfuls  of  rice  in  grain,  and  boij 
it  break.     This  forms  a  thick  and  viscous  «ubi^ 
which  is  poured  upon  the  flour,  and  the  wbc 
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kiieaiScd  whK  a  mixture  of  »alt  and  Icven  ;  the  dough 
h  ihcn  ccvcred  with  warm  cloths,  and  left  to  rise* 
In  the  process  of  fermentation,  this  dough,  firm  at 
^rit,  becomes  liquid  ai  soup,  and  seems  quite  inca- 
able  c*f  being  wrou;^ht  by  the  hand.  To  obviate 
!lij  inconvenience,  the  oven  is  health  while  the 
>ugh  is  ri&ing  ;  and  when  it  has  attained  a  protKfr 
etnperature,  a  tinned  box  is  taken,  furnished  with  a 
pjindle  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  oven  : 
I  little  water  is  poured  into  this  box,  which  is  then 
lied  with  dough,  and  covered  with  cabbage  leaves 
'  a  leaf  of  paper.  The  box  is  then  committed  to 
be  oven,  and  suddenly  revcncd.  The  heat  of  the 
ren  prevents  the  dough  from  spreading,  ajtd  keeps 
in  the  form  which  the  box  has  given  it.  This 
bread  is  both  beautiful  and  good;  but  when  it  bc- 
comet  a  little  stale,  loses  much  of  its  exceUcncc. 
Potatoes^  mixed  in  various  quantities  with  fiour, 
^akc  a  wholesome,  nutritive,  and  pleasant  bread. 
F2rk>us  meihodi  are  employed  for  preparing  the  po- 
ett  KJiyogg,  who  has  been  stilcd  the  rustic 
Dcratesi  recommends,  that  pdatoes  well  boiled  and 
irefully  peeled,  should  be  put  into  a  kneading 
3 ugh,  covered  with  boiling  water,  and  bruised  tifl 
they  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  soup  of  equal  con- 
wstcnce  throughout.  A  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth, 
cf  this  soupi  mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheat,  makes  a 
,  Jjvcad  of  an  excellent  taste,  and  extremely  salutary 
lid  nutritive.  This  ts  the  food  of  the  peasantry  in 
ertnan  Lorraine;  and  that  country  is  thickly  peo- 
pled, with  young,  tall,  and  handsome  men,  oi  the 
I  IT  '  -  ^  I'.t  aird  vigorous  constitution.  In  Vogstand 
ony,  potatoes  arc  prepared  for  bread  in  the 
'fou :m:jig  m.inncr  ;  The  largest  potatoes  are  chosen, 
aud,  after  being  peeled,  are  grated  very  fine,  and  put 
into  a  milk  pau.  Cold  water  is  poured  upon  them, 
in  wliich  ihey  are  allowed  to  remain  twenty -four 
hours.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  fresh  wa- 
ter i?  poured  on  them  again  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till 
the  water  \v!t  ch  h  drawn  off  be  as  pure  as  that  taken 
from  the  spring.  The  potatoes  are  then  put  into  a 
wlate  linen  cloth  in  order  to  be  drained,  after  which 
they  are  spread  upon  a  plate  till  dry.  They  are 
tbcD  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  equal 
portions  of  wheateii  flour,  and  with  as  much  leven  as 
is  usually  employed  for  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 

Breaa  may  be  made  from  the  meal  of  potatoes 

ailiNir,  with  the  addition  of  salt  or  yeast  ;  but  it  is 

heavy,  brown,  and  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.    To 

frtdrr  it  more  adhesive,  M.  Parmeniier  mixed  with 

♦*if  -neal  a  decoction  of  bran,  ur  a  mixture  of  honey 

ater,  either  of  which   made  it  hghter,   better 

-ed,  well  tasted,  and  sufficiently  ftrm.      He  ob- 

i.  also,  well  fermented  bread,  of  a  good  colour 

and  liWte,  from  a  mixture  of  raw  potatoe  pulp,  with 

.meal  of  ivheai,  or  potatoe  meal,  with  the  addition  of 

ycAft  a»d  salt.    After  repeated  trials,  he  recommends 

the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  lime  of  scarcity,  with  the 

dour  of  wheat,  in  preference  to  rye,  barley,  or  oats; 

wfam  CO  grain  can  be  procured,  he  recommends  the 

ti«e  of  bread  m^de  frum  a  mixture  of  the  amylaceous 

powder  of  potatoes  and  their  pulp,  fermented  with 

ieven  or  honey.     The  meal  of  potatoes,  diluted  With 

vrcter,  acquires  a  tenacious  and   gluey  consistence. 

3r^»d,  however,  made  of  this  meaVwith  the  flour  of 
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wheat,  has  a  my  colour ;  but  that  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  puTp  of  potatoes,  with  the  flnur  of  \*heat, 
h  sufficicTitly  wliite.  Fannentier  made  bread  vtry 
much  re&euibiing  that  of  wheat,  by  mixing  four 
ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one  dram 
of  mucilage  extracted  from  bailey,  one  dram  of  the 
bran  of  rye,  and  one  half  dram  of  glutinous  mattert 
dried  ana  pounded  into  powder, 

M,  Duduit  de  Maizieres,  a  French  officer  of  the 
king's  household,  invented  and  practised  with  the 
greatest  success,  a  method  of  making  bread  of  com» 
mon  apples,  very  far  superior  to  potatoe  bread*  Af- 
ter having  boiledone  third  of  peeled  apples,  he  bruised 
them,  while  quite  warm,  into  two-thirds  of  flour,  in- 
cluding the  proper  quantity  of  leven,  and  kneaded 
the  whole  without  water,  the  juice  of  the  fruit  being 
quite  sufficient.  When  this  mixture  had  acquired 
the  consistency  of  piste,  he  put  it  into  a  vessel,  i« 
which  he  allowed  it  to  rise  for  about  twelve  hours. 
By  this  process  he  obtained  a  very  sweet  bread,  full 
or  eyes,  and  extremely  light. 

The  Norwegians  make  bread  of  barley  and  oatmeal, 
baked  between  two  stones.  This  bread  improves  with 
age,  and  may  be  kept  thirty  or  forty  years.  At  their 
great  festivals  they  use  the  oldest  bread  ;  and  it  is  not 
unusual,  at  the  baptism  of  a  child,  to  have  bread  which 
had  been  baked  at  the  baptism  of  the  grandfather. 

At  Debretzin,  in  Hungar)',  excellent  bread  is  made 
by  the  following  process,  without  yeast  ;  Two  large 
handfuls  of  hops  are  boiled  in  four  quarts  of  water  : 
this  it  poured  upon  as  much  wheateu  bran  as  it  wilt 
moisten,  and  to  this  arc  added  four  or  iuc  pounds  of 
leven.  When  the  mass  is  warm,  the  several  ingre- 
dients arc  worked  together  till  well  mixed,  ft  is 
then  deposited  in  a  warm  place  for  21*  hours,  and  af* 
terwards  divided  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  cg^*  which  are  dried  by  being  placed  upon  a 
board,  and  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  but  not  to  the  sun  j 
when  dry,  they  are  laid  up  for  use,  and  may  be  kept 
half  a  year*  The  ferment,  thus  prepared,  is  applied 
in  the  following  manner  ;  For  baking  six  large  loaves, 
six  good  handfuls  of  these  balls  are  dissolved  in 
seven  or  eight  quarts  of  warm  w  aier  ;  this  water  is 
poured  through  a  sieve  into  one  end  of  the  bread 
trough,  and  after  it  three  quarts  of  warm  water;  the 
remaining  mass  being  well  pressed  out.  The  liquor 
IS  mixed  up  with  flour,  snflicient  to  form  a  ma^s  of 
the  bize  of  a  large  loaf;  this  is  strewed  over  with  Hour; 
the  sieve,  with  its  contents,  is  put  upon  it,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  up  warm,  and  left  till  it  has  risen 
enough,  and  its  surface  has  begun  to  crack:  this 
forms  the  leven.  Fiftewi  quarts  of  warm  water,  in 
which  six  handfuls  of  salt  have  been  dissolved,  are 
then  poured  npon  it  through  the  sieve ;  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  flour  is  added,  and  mixed  and  knead- 
ed with  the  leaven;  this  is  covered  up  warm,  and 
left  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  which  are  kept  for  another  half  hoUr  in  a 
warm  room ;  and  after  that  they  are  put  into  the  oven, 
where  they  remain  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
their  size.  One  great  advantage  attends  this  kind 
of  ferment,  that  it  may  be  made  in  large  quantities 
at  n  time,  and  kept  for  use  ;  and,  oa  this  account,  it 
nrright  be  convenient  on  board  of  ships,  or  in  camps 
for  armies  in  the  field* 
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Bread.  lo  the  absence  of  any  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables 
•  which  we  have  mentiooed,  various  substitutes  for 
bread  have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  By  far  the  most,  valuable  of  tnese  substi- 
tutes is  the  fruit  of  the  bread  tree,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  at  Suri- 
nam, that  extensive  alleys  may  be  seen  of  this  tree 
alone*  loaded  with  the  most  luzunant  crops  of  fruit. 
As  this  tree  is  to  be  described  in  a  separate  article, 
we  forbear  entering  into  any  minute  account  of  it  at 
present,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
See  Bread  Fruit  Tree.  In  Iceland,  Laphmd,  Crim 
Tartary,  and  various  parts  in  the  north,  a  kind  of 
bread  is  made  of  dried  fish,  beaten  first  into  powder, 
and  then  made  up  into  cakes.  But  the  strangest  sub- 
stitute for  com  that  has  ever  been  employed,  is  a  sort 
of  white  earth,  found  in  the  lordship  of  Moscow,  in 
upper  Lusatia,  of  which  the  poor,  in  times  of  fa- 
mine, have  frequently  been  compelled  to  make  bread. 
This  earth  is  dug  out  of  a  bill  where  saltpetre  had 
formerly  been  worked :  when  heated  by  tne  sun  it 
cracks,  and  small  globules  proceed  from  it  like  meal, 
which  ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  On  this 
earth,  baked  into  bread,  numy  persons  have  subsisted 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  similar  earth  is  found 
near  Geronne  in  Catatonia. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Louisiana,  too,  the  savage  in-  ' 
habitants  have  a  strange  custom  of  eating  a  whiteearth 
or  day  with  salt.  This  custom  they  seem  to  lave 
borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  wild  cattle,  goats, 
and  even  turkies,  which  eat  earth  of  a  similar  de- 
scription in  the  salt-pits  of  that  country.  The  row- 
ers,  too,  who  ply  on  the  river  Mississippi,  fre- 
quently drink  such  quantities  of  muddy  water,  as 
cannot  fail  to  leave  in  their  stomach  a  considerable 
residuum  of  earth.  These  facts  suggested  to  M. 
Buchoz,  that  an  European  might,  without  danger, 
imitate,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. To  put  this  idn  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
he  ate  a  larj^e  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  with  a  little 
brine.  He  found  it  rather  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  followed  by  no  bad  consequences.  He  tried  to 
render  it  pleasanter  and  more  nutritious.  The  re- 
sult of  his  experiments  was,  that  gum- water,  glue, 
the  fresh  juice  of  fruits,  the  paste  and  the  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows,  succeeded  equally 
well  in  forming,  with  this  clay,  a  good  and  very  nu- 
tritive bread.  "  I  doubt  not,"  continues  he,  **  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  leaven,  and  long  trituration, 
a  mineral  bread  might  be  made,  which  would  prove 
the  greatest  resource  in  time  of  famine."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  any  kind  of  earth  can  be  a  nu- 
tritive food ;  vet,  it  is  certain,  that  several  nations, 
and  particularly  the  negroes,  are  accustomed  to  cat 
some  species  ot  earths  found  in  their  country,  the 
want  of  which,  when  absent  from  home,  they  bit- 
terly regret.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they 
employ  these  earths,  not  as  aliments,  but  merely  as 
tonics,  to  rectify  the  stomach,  and  to  'restore  its 
powers.  The  continued  use  of  it,  even  for  a  short 
Of  rK*  kji-  time,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  deleterious, 
mtnuf  7  What  kind  of  bread  is  the  most  nutritive  and  whole- 

*j-ji  Jtrt*  of  ^Qjijg^  i»  a  question  which  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
hr.di  '.f  ''^"  among  physicians.  The  whole  tribe  oiccrealia^ 
i»."  vi.         that  is,  oi  the  gramineous  or  culmiferous  plants  em* 
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ployed  as  the  food  of  meoy  contain  a 
substance  of  a  similar  nature.  Diffincnt  ipcdci  of  ^ 
these  cerealia  are  employed  in  different  coutije^ 
with  nearljr  the  same  benefit,  aqcordiog  to  the  hA 
ty  of  cultivating  them  in  certain  toila  an4  cKmatWi 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  in  the  qoalitici 
of  the  cerealia,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioped. 
Barley^  which  contains  in  its  farina  a  smiDer  jpn^ 
portion  of  oil  than  some  other  grainta  is  fbundt»  ifr 
cordingly,  to  be  less  nourishing.  This  it  atoeilni- 
ed  by  the  experience  of  our  peaiantry,  aa  wdl  if  by 
eiiperiments  upon  brutes,  which  are  not  fiMUid  to 
derive  equal  nourishment,  from  the  same  quantity cf 
barley  as  of  oats.  /2ye,  which,  on  being  decopted 
in  water,  yields  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  n^ud* 
la^e,  may  be  presumed  to  be  sufficientlj  noanihiDg. 
Water,  when  triturated  With  it,  acquirea  no  mifti^ 
ness,- which  shews  that  its  oil  is  at  Inat  under  a  pe- 
culiar combination ;  and  if  it  really  contaiQa  a  CWe 
portion  of  oil,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  it  ihdiH 
be,  of  all  the  cerealia,  the  most  aceaocnt.  T^hkm 
peculiarities  might  seem  to  detract  from  ita  nonrisk 
mg  quality,  were  not  this  sufficiently  citablialied  by 
the  experience  of  all  the  northern  nationa  on  die 
continent.  With  us  it  is  little  employed  aa  an  aE- 
ment ;  and  people  unaccustomed  to  it  generally  fiid 
it  laxative.  Rtce  is  proven,  by  the  experience  _ofai 
Asia,  to  be  sufficiently  nourishing  ;  nor  doea  iU  an* 
tritious  matter  seem  to  be  attended  with  any  nonqp 
quality.  **  It  has  been  supposed/'  anjs  Dr  CnDoD^ 
**  among  physicians,  to  be  posaested  ot  some  iipig 
or  astringent  quality,  and  has  therefore 


monly  employed  in  diarrhoea  and  dyientery>  Midq 
ably  to  the  other  farinacea  :  Jbut  this  opinion  I  tab 
to  be  groundless ;  for  it  does  not  give  any  mark  .of 
astringent  quality  with  the  vitriol  of  irmj  and^iCft 
has  ever  been  found  useful  in  diarrhceat  it  mni^  as 
Spielmann  prpperly  judees,  be  ovring  entirely  to  Sto 
demulcent  power ;  which,  however,  la  not  straiyer 
in  it,  than  in  several  others  of  the  brinaoea."  Ml 
are  used  by  many  people  in  the  north  of  £urope  as 
a  farinaceous  food,  but  particularly  by  the  peoue  of 
Scotland,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  are  sufficientlj 
known.  Various,  and  indeed  contrary, mistakes,  hov- 
ever,  have  been  formed  concerning  it.  The  Frendi 
suppose  it  to  be  refrigerant,  but  it  is  merdy  so  ai 
being  a  vegetable  aliment  not  heating.  The  Yjog* 
lish  vulgar,  from  its  tendency  to  produce  a  sli|pt 
heartburn,  have  supposed  it  to  be  heating  ;  and,  £pom 
a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  state  of  diseases,  luive 
imagined  it  the  cause  of  cutaneous  affections,  not 
more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in  other  countries. 
The  heat  at  the  stomach  is  owing  to  the  acescencj 
w^hich  oat  bread,  commonly  unfcrmented,  is  apt  to 
occasion  ;  and,  unfermcntcd  bread  of  wheat  meal  b 
liable  to  give  the  same  heartburn  and  sense  of  heat  at 
stomach.  Maize^  which  is  entirely  an  American  graiBi 
affords  a  farina  of  the  best  quuity,  and  extremdy 
nourishing  both  to  men  and  brutes.  By  itself  or 
even  with  yeast,it  does  not  ferment  so  well  as  to  gift 
a  light  bread  ;  but  it  may  be  made  into  a  very  per- 
fect bread,  by  being  mixed,  in  pretty  laree  propor- 
tions, to  the  flour  of  wheat.  All  these  fariiiaoeoas 
substances  which  we  have  mentioned,  may  be  made 
indeed  into  bread ;  but  in  many  casea  the  favead  so 
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prepared  ii  leta  dry  and  fnabley  Icfls  nnhcibk  there- 
fore with  the  saliva  and  with  our  other  food,  and 
perhaps  lc$g  wholesome  than  might  be  desired.  Ace«- 
ccnt  fermentation  ia  the  only  effectual  means  of  cor- 
recting these  imperfections.  It  drives  off  a  large 
quantity  of  the  6xed  air  ;  but  as  a  portion  of  it  still 
remains  diffused,  the  ma&$  is  iwellcd  into  a  larger 
bulk ;  and,  when  heat  is  applied,  the  bread  formed 
ii  of  a  more  spongy  texture,  more  tender,  friable, 
'and  more  mtscible  with  the  saliva  and  our  other  food, 
mplete  fermentation,  however,  cannot  be  given  to 
any  of  the  fanna  except  wheat,  of  which  alone* 
therefore,  by  its  own  spontaneous  fermentation,  the 
inoU  perfect  bread  can  be  formed.  When  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  led  physicians 
to  consider  obstruction  as  a  principal  c^use  of  dis- 
ease, tliey  w^re  ready,  at  the  same  time,  to  suppose 
a  certain  state  of  the  fluids  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
obftttuction.  Dr  Bocrhaave  has  given  the  glutinnsum 
pingue  as  one  of  the  simple  diseases  of  the  fluids ; 
the  first  cause  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  use  of  un* 
fermented  farinacea.  "In  entering  upon  the  consi- 
ileration  of  this/*  says  Dr  Cullen,  "  we  are  wilhng 
fa  own,  that  a  farinaceous  substance,  formed  by  fer* 
mentation  into  a  perfect  bread,  is  the  most  whole- 
some condition  in  whicll  farinaceous  substances  can 
be  employed  as  a  part  of  our  food  ;  and  we  are  also 
^^Tcady  to  allow,  that  the  unfermcnted  farinacea,  taken 
^Hjfi  immoderate  quantity,  especially  at  a  certain  pe- 
^^kxod  of  life,  or  in  dyspeptic  stomachs,  may  be  the 
^^k«u»e  of  disease :  but  all  this  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
^^Bgge rated ;  for  the  morbid  effects  of  unfcrmented 
^^Plannacea  are  truly  rare  occurrences  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
^^iame  un fermented  fariftacea  are,  for  the  most  part/ 
^  very  well  suited  to  the  human  economy.  However 
«        considerable  the  use  of  fermented  bread  may  be,  the 

I  use  of  unfermented  farinacea  is  still  very  great  and 
considerable  amongst  almost  every  people  of  the 
earth.     The  whole  people  of  Asia  live  upon  unfer- 

II  mentcd  rice  ;  and  I  believe  the  Americans,  before 
■  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Europeans,  em- 
ploy ed»  and  for  the  most  part  still  employ,  their 
maize  in  the  same  condition.  Even  in  Europe,  the 
etnployment  of  unfermented  bread,  and  ot  unfer* 
mented  farinacea  in  other  6h;>pe5,  is  still  very  consi- 
derable ;  and  we  are  ready  to  maiirtatn,  that  the  mo r^ 
bid  consequences  of  such  diet  are  very  leldom  to  be 
observed.  In  Scotland,  nine* tenths  of  the  lower 
class  of  people,  and  that  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole,  live  upon  unfermented  bread,  and  unferment- 
ed farinacea  in  other  forms,  and  at  the  same  tmie  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  there  are  not  a  more  healthy 
people  any  whereto  be  found.  In  the  course  of  fifty 
vears  that  I  have  practised  physic  amongst  them,  I 
Dave  had  occasion  to  know  this  i  and  have  hardly 
mci  with  a  disease  of  any  consequence  that  I  could 

finapute  to  the  use  of  unfermented  farinacea^  Physi- 
^Biii,  who  represent  these  as  a  noxious  matter,  must 
at  the  tame  time  acknowledge,  that  in  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  it  is  often  used  with  perfect  impuni- 
ly.  To  obviate,  however,  the  conclusion  J  would 
draw  from  this  fact,  they  allege  that  it  is  only  safe  when 
used  by  robust  and  labouring  people ;  but  we  give  it 
m  this  country,  not  only  to  the  farmer's  labouring 
iervants,  but  to  our  sedentary  tradesmen,  to  our  wo- 
njcai  and  to  our  childreQ  j  and  all  of  the  latier  live 


and  g^row  up  in  good  health,  except  a  very  few  dys- 
peptics, who  are  not  free  of  complaints,  which  those 
also  are  liable  to  who  live  on  fermented  wheat  en 
bread. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  appear,  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  has  been  said  of  the  noxious 
effects  of  unfermented  farinacea.  It  will  surprise 
modern  physfcians  to  find,  that  Celsua  (who,  like 
other  ancients,  can  hardly  be  in  the  wrong)  should 
say,  that  unfermented  bread  is  more  wholesome  than 
fermented  bread*  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  suspect,  that  it 
happened  from  his  observing  that  the  lower  people, 
who  Hved  on  the  unfermented,  were  generally  more 
healthy  than  those  of  the  better  sort,  who  lived  upon 
fermented  bread."    (k) 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  drawn  up, 
we  have  met  with  the  foHowing  new  theory  of  the 
fermentation  which  takes  pbce  inlsread,  by  M*  Du* 
portal,  professor  of  physic  and  chemistry  in  the  aca* 
demy  of  Montpellier,  which  we  shall  give  in  his  owu 
words : 

**  The  making  •f  bread  is  a  domestic  chemical 
operation,  since  lo  it  those  substances  which  are  the 
most  essential  to  the  sustenance  of  man  undergo  a 
change  in  their  nature.  These  substances  are  found 
united  in  the  meal  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  especial- 
ly in  those  of  wheat,  which  furnishes  the  best  bread* 
M.  Chaptal  has  found  this  latter  farina  to  consist  of 
starch,  gluten,  mucilage,  and  sugar.  We  may  add 
to  them  the  ferment,  the  vegetable  albumen,  calca* 
reous  pkosphate,  Sec*  which  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  materials  which  compose  it.  What 
share  has  each  of  these  principles  in  carrying  on  the 
pannary  fermentation  ?  It  is  generally  believed,  that 
the  farina  being  reduced  into  a  paste,  the  mucous 
saccharine  principle  undergoes  the  vinous  fermenta^ 
tion  ;  that  the  starch  has  a  tendency  to  become  acid  ; 
and  that  the  gluten  and  albumen  enter  into  putrefac- 
tion. 

L  cannot  entirely  accord  with  this  doctrine.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  correct,  to  suppose  that 
the  ferment,  after  having  converted  the  sugar  oF 
the  farina  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  into  alcohol^ 
changes  this  into  acetic  acid  ;  that  at  the  same  time 
the  gluten  and  the  albumen  are  in  part  decomposed, 
acetic  acid  is  again  produced,  some  ammonia,  and 
more  carbonic  acid  gas,  &c, ;  and  that,  the  starch 
uniting  with  the  undecomposed  gluten,  there  results 
a  compound,  the  further  alteration  of  which  is  pre- 
vented by  the  action  of  fire,  which  combines  still 
more  intimately  the^  principles.  This  theory  of  the 
pannary  fermentation  seems  to  me  to  be  supported 
by  the  following  facts : 

1st,  Those  farinx  which  arc  deprived  of  the  fer- 
menting principle,  or  those  which  scarcely  contain 
any  of  it,  always  afford  heavy  bread,  although  the 
muco  saccharine  principle  forms  a  part  of  them  ;  for 
this  substance  not  being  a  fermentable  principle,  it 
cannot  ferment  of  itself,  although  it  docs  so  by  meamt 
of  a  ferment.  Thus,  it  is  customary  to  add  to  the 
dough  a  leaven  taken  from  bread  already  fermented, 
or  the  yeast  of  beer,  as  is  the  practice  in  Paris. 

2d,  Dough  is  always  acid,  notwithstanding  that 
the  volatile  alkali  formed  id  the  operation  neutralizes 
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one  part  of  the  acetic  acid,  as  h  proved  by  the  am- 
moniacal  odour  of  dough  treated  by  potass.  Bread 
itself  always  contains  a  little  of  tKis  acid,  which 
heightens  the  flavour  of  rt, 

3d»  The  starch,  the  utidecomposed  glutea,  and  the 
other  materials  of  the  dough,  are  so  intimately  uni- 
ted by  the  baking,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
separate  them.  We  can  discover  by  the  distillation 
of  bread  an  animal  matter,  for  it  forms  ammoiiiacal 
acetite  ;  but  a  less  quantity  of  this  is  obtained  from 
it  than  of  farina,  according  to  the  observation  of  M. 
Vauqtielin* 

4ih»  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  render- 
ed evident  by  the  volume  which  the  dough  acquires, 
and  by  the  numerous  cavities  which  are  seen  in  it. 
This  gas  escaping  while  the  bread  is  baking,  dilates 
the  mass  still  more,  which  causes  the  air  to  lodge  in 
those  cavities :  an  important  circumstance  ;  whence 
results,  say  they,  the  remarkable  whiteness  of  bread, 
full  of  little  bolef,  so  light,  delicate,  and  sapid,  in 
comparison  with  the  bread  destitute  of  them,  which  is 
heavy,  compact,  and  of  a  disagreeable  taste*  It  is, 
therefore,  more  particularly  the  ferment  which  has 
the  most  active  share  in  producing  pannification. 
Added  tQ  dough  in  small  quantity,  the  operation  is 
slow  and  incomplete ;  in  too  large  proportion,  the 
fermentation  goes  on  so  rapidly,  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  check  it.  In  this  last  case,  M.  Chaptal 
proposes  to  knead  some  carbonate  of  potass  with  the 
dough,  which  will  neutralize  the  excess  of  acetic 
acid*  Our  good  housewives  content  themselves  with 
•ncovering  the  dough,  dividing  it,  and  exposing  it  to 
the  air,  in  order  to  diminish  the  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  mass ;  and  this  management  sometimes 
succeeds,'*  See  Chaptal's  Ncuvcau  Cotir^  Complet 
d* Agricuhtire  ;  and  the  Annaks  de  Chimie  1810. 

BREAD  Frcit  (Artocarpus  ittciw)*  This  fruit 
is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Ariocarptis^ 
which  grows  abundantly  in  the  South  Sea  islands. 
There  are  several  species,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Botany,  and  to  which  we  refer,  as  our  pre- 
sent object  is  limited. 

The  characters  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  are  the  fol^ 
lowing ; 

Class,  MoN<ECij\. 
Order,  Monamltia, 

Catkin  cylindrical—gradually  enlarging— covered 
with  flowers* 

Maie,     Calyx  two-valvcd<     No  corolla. 

FtmaU\     No  calyx*     No  corolla.     One  style. 

Drupe,     Multiluculan 

Tbunbcrg  mentions  several  subapecics  of  the  artO" 
carpus  inciaa  ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  af- 
forded is  crude  and  imperfect.  The  natives  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  according  to  the  narrative  with  which 
Admiral  Bligh  has  favoured  the  pubhc,  reckon  eight 
apecies  ;  though  the  correctness  of  their  division  does 
not  appear  quite  evident.  The  species  and  names 
ikTV  as  tollQW : 

1.  Palteah* 

2.  Eroroo. 
S.  A  wanna 

4.  Mire. 
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5.  Oree. 

6.  Powerro, 

7.  Appeere, 

8.  Rowdecah. 


The  differences  are  said  to  consist  chieBy ! 
leaves,  and  are  very  trifling.    The  eighth  species  1 
a  larffe  broad  leaf,  without  any  notches  i  while  th<: 
of  all  the  other  species  are  more  or  less  notch 
It  may  be  a  variety  j  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
sufficiently  accurate  observations  which  might  enal 
us  to  decide  this  point. 

The  fruit  of  the  Patteah  differs  from  that  of  tim 
Rowdeeah  ;  the  former  is  oblong,  while  the  latter  i 
round,  and  not  above  half  of  the  size  of  the  other«.|_ 
All  the  species  of  the  Artocarpus  are  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  islands,  and  have  long  attracted  the 
notice  of  voyagers.  So  long  ago  as  in  16Sd»  when 
D ampler  performed  his  voyage  round  the  worldj  tb# 
species  which  we  have  described  was  noticed^  ind 
the  following  description  given  of  it : 

*'  The  bread-fruit  (as  we  call  it)  grows  on  a  brge 
tree,  as  big  and  hi^h  as  our  largest  apple  trees  ;    ^' 
hath  a  spreading  head,  full  of  branches,  aod 
leaves.     The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  appit 
it  is  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf  when  wheat  is  at  five  ah 
lings  the  bushel  ;  it  is  of  a  round  shape,  and  batbl 
thick  tough  rind*     When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  is  ft 
low  and  soft,  and  the  taste  is  sweet  and  plea 
The  natives  of  Guam  use  it  for  bread.     They  |^ 
ther  it  when  full  grown,  while  it  is^rccn  and  ban 
then  they  bake  it  in  an  oven,  which  scorcheth  r 
rind  and  maketh  it  black ;  but  they  scrape  oiF 
outside  black  crust,  and  there  remains  a  tender  tl 
crust ;  and  the  inside  is  soft,  tender,  and  wKit«« 
the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaf.     There  is  neither  \ 
nor  done  in  the  inside,  but  all  of  a  pure  subst 
like  bread.     It  must  be  eaten  new  ;  for,  if  it  be  kt 
above  twenty-four  hours,  it  grows  harsh  and  choak 
but  it  is  very  pleasant  before  it  is  too  stale. 
fruit  lasts  in  season  eight  months  in  the  year,  dund 
which, the  natives  eat  no  other  sort  of  bread  kio 
I  did  never  see  of  this  fruit  any  where  but  lie 
The  natives  told  us,  that  there  is  plenty  of  this  fn 
growing  on  the  rest  of  the  Ladrone  Islands;  aadj 
did  never  hear  of  it  any  where  else," 

The  most   satisfactory  accounts  which  we 
met  with,  both  of  the  tree  and  of  the  fruit,  are  ( 
given  by  Hawkesworth,  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  of  our  tllustrioi^^ 
Circumnavigator  himself,  in  his  account  of  his  \mM 
voyage.     We  shall  therefore  extract  boihi  for  the 
satisSction  of  our  readers. 

•*  The  bread  fruit  grows  on  a  tree  that  i*  abwrt 
the  size  of  a  middling  oak.  1  ts  leaves  are  frraucnt^ 
ly  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  of  an  oblong  shape,  J^fplf 
smuatcd  like  those  of  the  fig  tt^e,  which  they  re&emlle 
in  consistence  and  colour,  and  in  the  exuding  oft 
white  milky  juice  upon  being  broken.  Therriiitil 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's  head,  audthfc^ 
surface  is  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  trn^<*-  It  k 
covered  with  a  thin  skin^  and  has  a  core  .^ 
as  the  handle  of  a  small  knife.  The  eatabi.  ^..,  .  ...t  J 
between  the  skin  and  the  core.  It  isms  white  1 
snoW|  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  hnw^ 
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le  moit  be  rotsted  before  it  ii  eaten,  bein^  fir&t  diTi* 
ded  into  three  or  four  partft.   Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a 
f  Fight  sweetness  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb 
i  of  wheaten  bread,  mixed  with  a  Jerusalem  artichoke/* 
iDr  Hawkefworthi  in  at.other  part,  gives  a  very  flat- 
ptertn^  picture  of  the  advantajjes  resuUing  from  the 
"5 read  fruit  tree,    which,    as  will   appear,   is  rather 
anciful    than    corr**ct.     He  «ays,  <•   Of  the  many 
ifgetables  that    have   been   mentioned   already,    as 
erving   them  (the  natives  of  the   Society    Islands) 
for  foodt  the  principal   h  the   bread  fruit,  to  pro- 
cure   which,  costs  them  no  trouble  or  labour  but 
l-to  climb  a  tree.     The  tree  which  produces  it,  does 
I  not  indeed  shoot  up  spontaneously  ;  but,  if  a    man 
f plants  ten  of  them  in  his  lifetime,  which  he  may  do  in 
rabout  an  hour,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty 
I  his  own  and  future  generations,  ai  the  natives  of  our 
temperate  climate  can  do  by  ploughing  in  the 
^winter*  and  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat,  as  of. 
If  these  seasons  return.     Even  if,  after  he  has 
Tprocured  bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should 
convert  the  surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  op  for  his 
^ildren. 
•*  It  ts  true,  indeed,  that  the  bread  fruit  is  not  al- 
lys  in  season ;  but  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  plantains, 
a  great  variety  of  other  fruits,  supply  the  deft- 

\  a  tree,  respecting  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
H  very  interesting  to  know  every  circumstance  con- 
"^oected  with  the  cultivation  |  and  Captain  Cook,  whose 
entrrprifling  mind  lost  nothing  worthy  of  record, 
^Kmade  some  valuable  observations,  which  wit!  be  most 
^Mitis^tonly  exhibited  in  his  own  words.  <»  I  have  en. 
■quired  very  carefully," sayiCaptain Cook,** into  then- 
Hananner  of  cultivating  the  bread  fruit  tree  at  Otaheite ; 
^MHit  was  always  answered,  that  they  never  planted  it, 
^PThis,  indeed,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  will 
examine  the  places  where  the  young  trees  come  up. 
It  will  be  always  observed,  that  they  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  'mes,  which  run  along  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  ;  so  that  the  bread  fruit  trees  may 
be  Reckoned  those  that  would  naturally  cover  the 
^-plains,  even  supposing  that  the  island  was  not  inha- 
HCnted,  in   the  same  manner  that  the  white  barked 
^trees  found  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  constitute  the 
forests  there.     And  from  this  we  mav  observe,  that 
the  inhabitant  of  Otaheite,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  plant  his  bread,  will  rather  be  under  the  necessity 
of  preventing  its  progress,  which  I  suppose  is  some- 
timet  done,  to  give  room  for  trees  of  another  soit,  to 
^Blfford  him  some  variety  in  his  food*** 
^^    Captain  King,  in  his  valuable  work,  notes  a  singu- 
Hkr  J^ct,  that  the  bread  fruit  tree  does  not  thrive,  in 
B^oint  of  number,  so  well  in  the   Sandwich  iutands  as 
in  the  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  that  they  produce  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  fniit.     The  trees,  too,  in  the  for- 
mer, are  of  the  same  size  with   those  in  the  latter  ; 
but  differ  in  having  their  branches  striking  out  much 
lower. 

Admiral  Bh*gh  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Otaheite  take  up  the  young  shoots  from  the  parent 
root,  with  best  success  after  wet  weather,  when  the 
cmrth  forms  balls  around  the  root*.  The  plants  so 
mnoyrd,  are  not  then  liable  to  suffer. 
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It  will  not  be  Dninteresting  to  give  some  account 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Europeans  to  cultivate  the 
bread  fruit  tree  for  economical  purposes.  As  i^  aa 
we  know,  the  attempts  have  originated  in  this  coun* 
try,  and  have  been  made  by  Englishmen.  An  inter* 
esting  narrative  of  the  voyage,  mide  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  plants  of  this  fruit,  aa  well  as  of  other 
fruit  trees,  to  the  West  India  colonies,  has  been  long 
given  to  the  public,  by  the  gentleman  who  com- 
manded both  of  the  expeditions  that  have  been  sent 
out  to  the  South  Seas,  We  shall  give  a  correct  out* 
line  of  that  narrative,  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  Ad- 
miral Bligh's  MS.  narrative  of  his  last  voyage,  with 
which  he  has,  with  the  utmost  polite nesd' and  kind* 
ncsB,  furnished  us. 

In  consequence  of  the  urgent  applications  of  many 
West  Itidian  merchants  and  proprietors,  his  Majesty 
determined  on  sending  out  an  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea  islands,  from  which  plants  of  the  bretid  fruit  tree 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  our  West  Indian  settlements. 
This  was  the  first  voyage  undertaken  to  that  part  of 
the  world  with  a  view  to  advantage, — those  that  had 
preceded  it,  having  been  directed  rather  to  discovery^ 
than  to  immediate  benefit. 

A'  ship  named  the  Bounty,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
voyage,  and,  on  the  1 6th  of  Atigust  1 787,  Lieutenant 
(now  Admiral)  Bligh,who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  last  voyage,  was  appointed  to  command 
her.  The  character  of  this  officer  is  now  so  well 
known,  by  hia  daring  zeal  in  the  public  service,  that 
it  becomes  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  ex — 
trerae  propriety  of  the  selection  which  was  made. 
The  crew  consisted  of  forty-four  officers,  petty  offi- 
cers, and  seamen ;  besides,  **  two  skilful  and'Careful 
men  were  appointed,  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks*  recom- 
mendation, to  have  the  management  of  the  plants  in- 
tended to  be  brought  home  ;  the  one,  David  Nelson, 
who  had  been  on  similar  empl6yment  in-  Captain 
Cook's  last  voyage  j  the  other,  William  Brown,  as 
an  assistant  to  him."  The  whole  number  of  men  on 
board  of  the  Bounty  amounted  to  forty-six,  **  The 
burthen  of  the  Bounty  was  nearly  215  tons  ;  her  ex- 
treme length  on  deck  ninety  feet  ten  inches  ;  extreme 
breadth  twenty  •four  feet  three  inches  ;  and  height  in 
the  hold,  under  the  beams  at  the  main  hatchway,  ten 
feet  three  inches.  In  the  cock  pit,  were  the  cabins 
of  the  surgeon,  gunner,  botanist,  and  clerk,  with  a 
steward's  room,  and  store-rooms.  The  between  decks 
was  divided  in  the  following  manner  :  The  great  ca- 
bin was  appropriated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
plants,  and  extended  as  far  forward  astlicafter  hatch* 
way.  It  had  two  large  sky-lights,  and  on  each  5ide 
three  scLTttlea  for  air,  and  waa  fitted  with  a  fiilse 
floor,  cut  full  of  holej,  to  contain  the  garden  pots  in 
which  the  plants  were  to  be  brought  home*  Tfie 
deck  was  covered  with  lead,  and,  at  the  foremost  cor* 
ners  of  the  cabin,  were  fixed  pipes,  to  carry  off  the 
water  that  was  drained  from  the  plants,  into  tubs 
placed  below,  to  save  it  for  future  use/*  Being  thus 
completely  filled  up  for  carrying  the  design  of  th*? 
expedition  into  cnmplcte  effect.  Lieutenant  Bli^h, 
after  having  been  baffled  by  contrary  winds  for 
nearly  a  month,  at  length  sailed  on  his  memorable 
voyage  on  the  23d   of  December,   17^7-     The  in- 
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Uructtons  from  the  tdmiralty  were  full  and  satlsfac- 
tory,  aqd  detailed  with  care,  all  the  objects  to  which 
'  the  voyagers  were  especially  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion. 

By  theae  in  struct  ions,  Mr  Bligh  was  particularly 
enjoined  to  proceed  to  the  Society  Islands,  **  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  late  Captain 
Cook,  and  personi  who  accompanied  him  during  his 
voyages,  the  bread  fruit  tree  la  to  be  found  in  its 
most  luxuriant  state/' 

Lieutenant  Bligh  directed  his  course  to  tbe  island 
of  Tenerifte,  whence  he  sailed  for  Cape  Horn  ;  off 
this  he  encountered  such  boisterous  weather,  that  he 
bore  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  From  the 
Cape  he  proceeded  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  last 
of  all  to  the  inland  of  Otaheitei  where  he  arrived  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1788. 

The  Bounty  remained  at  Otaheite  until  the  3d  of 
April  1789,  at  which  place  the  number  of  bread  fruit 
plants  was  completed.  The  number  amounted  to 
1015,  and  they  were  contained  in  774  pots*  39  tubs, 
and  24  boxes.  Lieut.  Bligh  sailed  from  Otaheite  on 
tbe  4th  of  April,  and  having  passed  through  the  Soci- 
ety Islands,  and  visited  some  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  voyage  promised  cvt^rj  success,  until  the  28th  of 
March  1789,  when  a  conspiracy,  which  had  been 
planned  with  infinite  caution,  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  the  whole  of  Lieut.  Bligh's  exertions  were  blast- 
ed for  a  season, 

«*  Until  the  day  of  the  mutiny,"  says  that  gentle- 
man in  his  narrative,  **  the  voyage  had  advanced  in 
a  course  of  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been 
attended  with  many  circumstances  equally  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  A  very  di  flu  rent  scene  was  now  to 
be  experienced.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed, 
which  was  to  render  all  our  past  labour  productive 
only  of  extreme  misery  and  distress.  The  means 
bad  been  concerted,  and  prepared  with  so  much  se- 
crecy and  circumspection,  that  no  one  circumstance 
appeared  to  occasion  the  imaUest  su«picioQ  of  the  im* 
pending  calamity." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  April  1789, 
liieutenant  Bligh  was  seized,  when  asleep  in  his 
cabin,  by  a  party  of  armed  mutinccrst  and  forced 
on  deck  in  his  shirt,  with  his  liands  tied  with  a 
cord  behind  his  back.  On  arriving  upon  deck,  he 
found,  that  such  of  the  oflEcers  (the  master,  the 
g:unncr,  the  surgeon,  one  of  the  master's  mates^  and 
Neliion  the  butanist)  as  had  maintained  their  alle- 
giance, were  confined  in  the  fore  hatchway,  and  were 
guarded  by  centinels.  The  launch  was  hoisted, 
and  the  designs  of  the  mutineers  w^re  then  evi- 
dent. Particular  individuals  were  ordered  into  the 
boat ;  and  those  that  hesitated  were  forced  to  com- 
ply. Their  commander  was  compelled  to  accompa- 
ny them.  Eighteen  of  Lieutenant  Bligh's  crew  re^ 
mained  faithful  to  their  duty.  Among  theae,  parti- 
cular prai3c  IS  due  to  Mr  Samuel,  (the  clerk  of  the 
commander,)  for  his  very  meritorious  exertions  in 
securing  Mr  Bligh's  journal9»  commission,  and  some 
valuable  ship-papers.  His  attempts  to  carry  off  the 
^ime-keeper,  with  a  box  containing  the  lieutenant's 
•urveys,  drawings,  and  remarks.  Tor  fifteen  years, 
were  frustrated.      Four  of  the  crew  were  detaia- 


ed  by  the  muttiieerSi  io  op^osiiioa  la  their  oim 

wishes. 

Mr  Bligh  and  hit  unfortunate  party»  with  IBOVbu 
of  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  rum,  a  few 
pieces  of  pork,  a  quadrant  and  compass*  with  a  few 
other  materials  necessary  for   navigati  n,  were 
adrift  on  the  open  ocean,  by  the  unfeeling  mutii> 
The  ringleader  of  this  mutiny  appears  to  have 
a  Mr  Christian^  the  master^s  mate  f  and  his  asaociatf 
were  two  midshipmen,  some  petty  officers,  and  i 
fourteen  seamen,  making  altogether  twenty  five  mc 
It  may  be  difficult  to  develope  the  motive*  of  tl 
extraordinary  conduct  |  and  as  the  transactiou 
for  a  long  time  been  nearly  forgotten,  it  is  not 
cessary  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  may  h 
the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with  men  capable  < 
forgetting  their  duty  to  their  king  and  country 
completely  as  Mr  Christian  and  nis  aasociites  j 
pear  to  have  done- 
After  having  encountered  no  less  danger  irwa  l 
elements  than  from  the  treachery  of  tbe  savage  toll 
bitants  of  the  island  of  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friciid 
Islands,  this  band  of  determined  heroes  reached  Nc 
Holland,  where  they  refreshed   themselves  by 
and   obtained  some  supplies  of  food.      From  Ke 
Holland  they  proceeded  across  the  oceaoi  and  on  '. 
14th  of  June    1789,    after  having  encountered 
mine,  and  esposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  elcf&tittl 
they  arrived  at  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Couodfig,  * 
the  island  of  Timor,  after  having  traversed  the  r- 
ocean  for  more  than  1200  leagues,  in  an  open  I 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual  by  dts 
The  reception  which  those  unfortunate  people 
with   from   the    Dutch    government,    was    gmltj 
ing   in  the  last   degree  j  and  the  benevolent  attt 
tion  shewn  them^   enabled  twelve  to   return   to,,  * 
native  land.    Lieutenant  Bligh  arrived  in  Engb 
the  14th  of  March  1790,     During  this  most 
OU8  voyage  many  valuable  observations  were  n 
and  have  been  recorded  by  Admiral  Bligh  in  his  i 
rative.     They  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  but,  u  thef 
are  not  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  articlCt  \ 
must  refer  to  the  original  work  itself. 

Thus,  for  a  time,  the  benevoletit  wishes 
the  king  were  disappointed,  by  those,  wl 
most  anxious  desire  should  have  been  to  proa 
such  praise-worthy  efforts  by  every  means  ii»  t 
power. 

But  although  the  infamous  mutiny  of  Mr  Bligh'i 
crew  had  entirely  frustrated  the  designs  of  liis  ms^ 
jesty,  in  sending  out  the  Bounty»  yet  it  did  not  letl^ 
the  zeal  for  benefiting  his  people,  which  had  fi"* 
suggested  the  plan  ;  and,  accordingly  we  find,  th 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  a  new  es| 
was  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of  the  siix 
mander,  whose  own  account,  furnished  with  l 
most  liberdity  from  his  MS,  journal,  we  beg  \ 
lay  before  our  readers :  it  will  convey  clcareV  id 
oi  the  voyage  than  can  be  aflForded  by  any  oil 
means. 

«  Captain  Bligh  sailed  from  England  in  comn 
of  his  majesty's  ship  Providence,  with  a  small  veil 
to  attend  him,  called  the  Assistant,  on  the  M, 
August  1791,  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  iu  the  Sou 
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md  from  thence  to  bnng  the  bresul-fruii  plant 
to  the  Welt  ludtei,  and  such  others  as  might  be 
found  of  rarity^  or  use«  On  his  return,  it  was  left  for 
~  "  to  explore  the  passage  between  New  Holland 
!  New  Guinea  ;  a  passage  which  no  martoer  had 
ared  to  attempt  before  the  Captain's  voyage  in  the 
oonty,  which  has  been  already  narrated*  All  this 
accomplished. 

>n  the  28th  August  1791,  Captain  BUgh  anchor- 
with  his  tender,  in  St  Cruz  road  at  the  island  of 
Tcneriffe,  and  having  taken  in  wine  and  refreshments, 
e  tailed  from  thence  on  the  1st  September;  after 
RTtng  touched  at  the  island  of  St  Jago,  he  proceed- 
i  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in 
Table  Bay  on  the  6th  November, 

The  vessels  remained  at  the  Cape  until  the  23d 
)ecember  1791,  when  they  sailed  for  Van  Diemen's 
^and,  which  they  reached  on  the  9th  February 
792.  Having  sailed  on  the  S^th  of  the  same  month, 
hey  arrived  on  the  9th  of  April  in  Matavai  Bay  in 
W  itlaad  of  Otaheite, 
At  thif  place  they  remained,  and  the  crewa  were 
oaly  employed  in  collecting  the  bread-fruit 
Bttt  which  were  stowed  in  the  great  cabin  of  the 
Providence,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for 
"heir  reception.  All  were  got  un  board  by  the  17lh 
Illy,  and  they  sailed  the  following  day»  with  I2S1 
0>tt  and  tubs  of  plants,  in  the  Ifinest  condition. 
After  a  most  dangerous  passage  through  the  straits 
rkich  separate  New  Holland  from  New  Guinea, 
aptaio  Ehgh  anchored  at  Coupang  in  the  island  of 
Timor,  on  the  2d  October,  where  he  remained,  re- 
placing such  plants  as  had  died  witl»  others  of  that 
nd,  until  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  he 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  passed, 
thout  having  the  thermometer  lower  than  61** 
Fahrenheit,  or  going  farther  south  than  57^46^  south 
Ititude. 
On  the  17th  December,  he  anchored  at  St  He- 
there  57  kinds  of  fruit  tree«  were  collected, 
that  the  settlement  might  be  benefited  by  those 
b&d  on  board,  Captain  Bhgh  gave  to  the  govern- 
*nl  2S  bread  fruit  plants,  besides  some  other  valu- 
^able  fruit  trees. 

Captain  Bligh  now  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
It  Vincent,  and  arrived  in  Kingston  Bay  on  the 
|3d  January  1 793  j  there  he  remained  until  the  2Sd 
a  Stan  t,  when,  having  left  under  the  care  of  Dr  An- 
'^ont  the  well-known  superintendant  of  the  bo- 
il ca!  garden  in  that  colony,  333  bread  fruit  trees, 
'  21 1  fruit  trees ;  and  having  received  467  planta 
or  his  Majt  sty's  garden  at  Kew,  he  aailed  for  Ja- 
maica in  termination  of  his  orders. 
Having  executed  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  with 
e  utmost  celerity,  Captain  Bligh  arrived  at  Port 
[>yal,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  5th  Febru- 
1793.  There  he  landed  623  plants,  347  of  which 
;  bread  fruit.  The  others  consisted  of  the  finest 
.  of  the  East. 
To  complete  all  the  objects  of  Captain  Bligh*i 
^•»sion«  it  only  remamed  for  him  to  return  to  Bri- 
io  with  a  selection  of  plants  for  the  king  ;  and  ac- 
»rdingly  he  accomplished  that  end,  with  a  great  va* 
ety  of  beautiful  specimens. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the  14th 


June  1793,  and  havin?  left  some  plants  on  the  Grand 
Cayman,  they  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  2d  Au- 
gust 1793.'* 

The  Providence  was  420  tons  burthen.  The  As- 
sistant 110  tons*  The  former  carried  100  men,  the 
latter  37*  The  Assistant  was  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel  Portlock« 

From  Jamaica  and  St  Vincent's,  plants  of  the 
bread  fruit  tree  have  been  introduced  into  different 
parts  of  the  British  colonies,  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  public  spirited  individuals ;  so  that  the  cul- 
ture of  it  has  received  a  very  fair  tnaL  It  has  been 
said  that  Dr  Anderson  of  ht  Vincent  has  succeed* 
cd  in  raising  trees  both  from  cuttings  and  layers. 
We  know  not  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not ;  but 
of  this  we  are  perfectly  assured,  that  the  experiment 
has  been  completely  unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of 
some  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  have  made  it  with 
much  attention,  and  on  whose  accuracy  we  can  rely. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  has  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, that  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  propagation 
which  very  generally  answers-  It  is  merely  this : 
One  of  the  branches  of  the  root  is  bared  of  earth« 
and  then  wounded  with  a  spade  ;  in  a  short  time,  a 
shoot  springs  up  from  the  w^ound  ;  after  this  has 
occured,  and  the  shoot  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear 
removal,  th^  separation  is  completed  ;  and  any  acci* 
dental  connection  with  fibres,  or  other  useless  ap. 
pendages,  is  also  destroyed.  The  young  plant  is 
then  dug  up,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  hole,  in  which  it  soon  fixes  itself.  In 
about  three  years,  it  expands  into  a  full  sized  tree, 
which  yields  fruit  in  great  abundance. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  after  the  vast  exertions 
made  by  the  meritorious  and  persevering  individual, 
who  commanded  both  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
islands,  in  quest  of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  after  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  and  the  benevolent  zeal  displayed  by 
the  Sovereign,  for  the  welfare  of  his  West  Indian  sub- 
jects, and  after  the  high  expectations  that  were  at 
one  time  excited  by  the  splendid  narratives  of  voy- 
agers, how  far  the  jjread  fruit  tree  has  succeeded  in- 
point  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  point  of  utility,  as' 
an  article  of  food,  on  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
West  India  population  could  depend  ?  The  answer 
to  such  inquiries  will  be  im  satis  factory,  and  such  as 
Uttlc  accord  with  the  very  flattering  hopes  which 
were  at  one  period  expected  to  be  realized.  J  n  those 
colonies  where  the  plantain  tree  {Musa  paradmacaty 
grows  readily,  the  bread  fruit  tree  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced with  advantage,  owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of 
cultivation  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  to 
the  very  decided  preference  which  the  negroes  give 
to  the  plantain.  The  bread  fruit  tree,  as  we  ha^ 
already  seen,  requires  some  years  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity, the  mode  of  propagation  is  tedious,  and  negroes 
have  no  great  predilection  for  the  fruit.  This  may 
arise  from  want  of  habit,  (which  might  indeed  be 
overcome,)  and  from  its  not  furnishing  food  so  pala* 
table  as  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
The  plantain  tree,  on  the  contrary,  is  propagated 
with  wonderful  facility,  and  yields  fruit  in  about 
fifteen  months.  Whenever  an  old  plantain  walk, 
(the  name  given  in  the  colonies  to  the  place  allotted 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetablci)  is  to  be  cleared, 
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wnich  vciT  commonljr  otcurj,  the  roots  arc  to  be  had 
for  the  mere  la!>our  of  rcmtjval.  One  root  jiends  up 
many  shoots  in  rcg^ular  succession,  and  this  it  con- 
tinue* to  do  for  many  years.  After  the  first  planting 
of  thcstf,  the  cultivator  has  no  farthvr  trouble  than 
to  cut  down  the  shoota  on  which  the  fruit  is  fit  for 
use,  and  thrse  arc  in  thtir  turn  regularly  replaced  by 
others.  Wherever  then,  a  sufficient  number  have 
beeti  planted,  and  due  attention  paid,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  evfry  requisite  circumstaDce,  there  will  al- 
ways be  2  regular  succession  of  fruit  for  many  years. 
Besides  these  advantages,  fchc  fruit  of  the  plaintain 
tree  is  the  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  black  po- 
pulation; and  it  is  capable  of  being  dreesed  in  various 
ways,  whether  it  be  pulkd  in  its  green  or  in  its  ripe 
state.  These  circumstances,  however,  can  have  only 
g  local  influcrxc,  as  there  are  situations  in  which  the 
plantiiio  tree  either  do-rs  not  thrive  well,  or  fails  al- 
together. In  these,  the  bread  fruit  tree  is  likely  to 
btcome  a  verv  valuable  subi>titute ;  but  whether  or 
not  the  cKpcnment  has  been  fairly  made,  we  do  not 
know.  We  arc  inclioed  to  suspect,  that  it  tiever  has 
been  made  on  a  great  scale.  There  seems  to  be  a 
melancholy  want  of  experimental  activity  in  the  colo- 
nics, even  on  those  matters  that  very  deeply  concern 
their  interests.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  have  had  suf- 
ficient foresight,  and  intellectual  vigour,  to  make  at- 
tempts at  improvement ;  but  as  their  efforts  have  been 
in  general  unsupported,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  the  results  should  be  limited.  This  very  probably 
crigiaatcs  in  such  a  complication  of  causes,  that  it 
might  be  difficult  to  develope  the  share  which  each 
possesses  in  their  common  effect.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  colonies,  that  they 
should  be  counteracted  by  powerful  and  efficient 
meanfl  ;  and  these  can  only  be  called  into  play,  by 
the  intelligent  and  hberal-minded  part  of  toe  West 
India  community,  whose  means  of  observation  may 
be  immediately  directed  to  these  causes, -which  being 
once  traced  may  be  obviated.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  exert  them,  may  not  only  render  important  ser- 
vices to  the  colonial  interest  at  large,  but  even  benefit 
ihemaelves  as  individuals  in  an  eminent  degree.  Per- 
haps the  estabhshment  of  societies,  for  promoting 
colonial  agriculture,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  various 
agricultural  societies  in  this  country,  (whose  bene- 
ficial influence  has  been  so  decidedly  experienced  in 
those  parts  where  they  have  been  established,)  might 
conduce  to  this  great  end. 

London  might  be  a  central  point,  at  which  a 
chief  society,  composed  of  the  colonial  proprietors 
resident  in  Britain,  might  hold  its  meetings.  Branches 
of  this  great  society  might  be  formed  in  each  of  the 
colonies.  Premiums  should  be  awarded  to  those  who 
have  carried  any  new  scheme,  that  promises  to  be  of 
utility,  into  effect ;  and  a  regular  correspondence 
kept  open  between  the  London  society  and  its 
branches.  By  such  means,  and  such  only,  can  the 
whole  of  the  resources  of  the  colonies  be  called  forth  ; 
and  if  once  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  of  emulation 
should  arise,  the. public  btrnefit  would  be  incalculable. 
And  amongotheradvantages,  the  bread  fruit  tree  would 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  full  and  extended  trial. 

Even  in  those  colonics  into  which  the  bread  fruit 


has  not  been  generally  introduced  as  aft  ajticle  of 
food,  it  is  used  as  a  delicacy  ;  and  whether  employ 
ed  as  bread,  or  in  the  form  of  padding,  it  is  cotisidcr* 
cd  highly  palatable  by  the  European  inhabitanUp 

When  used  instead  of  bread,  it  is  roamed  cither 
whole,  or  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces. 

**  Bread  fruit  is  also  cooked   in   an  OTCflr*  wbtc 
renders  it  soft,  and  something  ttke  a  b  »iled  potatc 
not  quite  so  farinaceous  as  a  good  one,  but  more 
than  those  of  the  middling  sort" 

<^  Of   the  bread  fruit,  the  Otaheiteans  also  mal 
three  dishes,  by  putting  either  water,  or  the 
of  the  cocoa  put  to  it,   then  beating  it  to  a  [ 
with  a  stone  pestle,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  witi 
ripe  plaintains,  bananas,  or  the  sour  paste  which  the 
call  mo  hie.** 

"  The  mahie,  which  has  been  mentioned  a4  aiuc 
dancum  for  ripe  bread  fruit,  before  t be  season 
gathering  a  fresh  crop  comes  on,  in  thus  made.*' 

•*  The  fruit  is  gathered  just  before  it  is  pcrfrctly  rip 
andbeinglaidin  heapSjis  closely  covered  with  leaves;  i 
this  state,  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  and  becomet^ 
agreeably  sweet.  The  core  (saysDr  Hawkesworth)J 
then  taken  out  entire,  which  is  done  by  gently  pnUin 
the  stalk,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  a  hd 
which  fs  dug  for  that  purpose,  generally  in  the  iiou» 
aad  neatly  lined  in  the  bottom  and  sides  with  ] 
the  whole  is  then   covered  with   leaves,  and 
stones  laid  upon  them  ;  in  this  state,  it  under^ 
second  fermentation,  and  becomes  sour,  after  whic 
it  will  sufiFcr  no  change  for  many  months :  it  is  tak« 
out  of  the  hole  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  be 
made  into  balls,  it  is  wrapped  up  in  leaves  an<i 
ed.   After  it  is  dressed,  it  will  keep  five  or  (in 
It  is  eaten  both  cold  and  hot,  and  the  natives  i 
make  a  meal  without  it ;  though,   to  us,  the  i 
was  as  disagreeable  as  that  of  a  pickled  olive  j 
rally  is  the  first  time  it  is  eaten.'' 

•'  As  the  making  of  this  mahic  depends,  likebr 
ing,  upon  fernwntation  ;  so,  Hke  brewing,  it  son 
times  tails,  without  their  being  able  to  ascertain  ill 
cause.    It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  maktiij 
it  should  be  connected  with    superstitious    notio 
and  ceremonies.     It  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
women,  who  will  suffer  no  creature  to  furnitli  i 
thing  belonging  to  it,  but  those  whom  they  etn^o^ 
as  assistants,  nor  even  to  go  into  that  part  of  the  ^^ 
house  where  the  operation  is  carrying   on/*      S#c^ 
Dampier*s   Fot/ase  round  the  World*     Accommt 
Captain  Cook*s  Vrnfage  round  (he   IVorld  duf 
^ears  1767,    J76S,   and   1769    by   John    Hi 
worth,  LLD*     Account  of  Captain  Ciy^k^t  iai 
age^  per  form  fd  in  the  tfears  177*i,  1777,  1778^ 
1779.     The  Narrative  of  the  Inltt^  pnrt  nf  th^  m 
Fatfa^e,  performed  during  1780,  bn  C4tpirtiA  Kin 
•*  A  Voyage  to  the  South  tJea,  uiidertakcu  by  co 
mand  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  cosiirymg 
the  Bread  Fruit  Tree  to  the  West  Indies,  i 
jest y's  ship  the  Bounty,  commanded  by  L 
William  Bligh,  including  an  Account  of  ihe 
on  board  the  said  Ship  ;  and  the  subsequent  Vd 
of  part  of  the  Crew  in  the  Ship's  Boat  from  Tifol 
one  of  the  Friendly  Islandsi  to  Timofi  a  Dutch 
tlcmesl  in  the  £aa  lediee.    (c*  M.) 
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it-        BREASTWORK.    See    FoRTincATim,    and 

^     Gunnery. 

BR£B£RS,or  Berebbeks.  See  Barbary, p.'262. 

,^  BRECHIN,  one  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scot- 
hod,  in  Angus-shire,  is  deligntfuUf  situated  on  the 
aide  of  a  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Southesk,  over  which  is  a  good  stone  bridge 
Adjoining  to  the  town.  It  lies  eight  miles  west 
from  Montrose  harbour,  from  whence  the  tide  flows 
within  two  miles  of  the  brid^. 

It  was  a  bishop's  see,  founded  about  the  year 
1 150  by  David  I.,  sumamed  the  Saini^  on  account  of 
bis  extraordinary  liberality  to  the  church.  Its  annual 
•revenuct  paid  in  money  and  in  kind  before  the  Refor- 
mation, IS  said  to  have  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
pounds;  but,  after  that  event,  it  was  diminished  to 
one  hundred  and  £fty  pounds,  owing  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  estates  by  Alexander  Campbellf  the  first 
Protestant  bishop,  to  his  chieftain  the  Eaii  of  Ar- 

grle,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  promoted  to 
at  see.  Keith,  in  his  description  of  the  religious 
houtes  in  Scotland,  says,  *'  In  this  bishopric  there  is 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty.''  At  the  Reforma- 
tKMit  an  account  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  all  eccle- 
fjiftir**'  benefices  was  reauired  to  be  given  in  to  the 
privy  council  of  Scotland;  and  the  return  sent  from 
.  Ihe  aee  of  Brechin  was  as  follows :  **  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  Scotch ;  one 
IwHidred  and  thirty-eight  capons  j  two  hundred  and 
cigfai  fowls ;  eighteen  geese ;  three  barrels  of  sal- 
moo  I  eleven  boUs  wheat ;  fourteen  chalders  and  six 
bolls  bear ;  twenty-five  chalders  and  five  bolls  meal ; 
and  one  chalder  and  two  bolls  oats." 

The  Culdees  had  a  convent  here,  who  afterwards 
gave  way  to  the  Mathurines,  or  Red  Friars.  The 
ruina  of  the  abbey,  or  convent  of  red  friars,  called 
.  the  college,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  college,  or 
caaonry  wynd,  adjoining  to  the  grrammar- school; 
£rom  which  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  large 
biuldine.  Here  was  also  one  of  those  hospitals, 
wbich,  in  the  time  of  Popery,  were  to  be  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  founded  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor,  or  the  education  of  youth ;  and, 
as  beine  of  peculiar  benefit  to  the  community,  distin- 
gniahed  by  the  honourable  name  of  Mauons  de  Diet*^ 
or  houses  of  God.  It  was  founded  about  the  year 
.  15U»6f  by  William  of  Brechin,  and  the  south  wall  is 
atill  entire  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

It  IS  not  known  by  whom  the  cathedral  was  built. 
It  it  a  Gothic  pile  supported  by  twelve  pillars.  The 
.whole  length,  including  the  chancel  which  is  demo- 
fiahed,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet,  and 
the  breadth  sixty^one  feet.  The  west  end  of  one  of 
the  aisles  is  entire  ;  the  door  is  Gothic,  and  the  arch 
coniiats  of  many  mouldings ;  it  has  also  a  windaw  of 
carious  and  beautiful  workmanship.  A  nich  in  the 
wallf  on  which  stood  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
atill  remains.  That  part  of  the  cathedral,  which  es- 
caped the  devastation  of  the  reformers,  is  used  as  the 
parish  church,  and  was  some  years  ago  fitted  up  into 
an. elegant  and  commodious  house  for  public  worship. 
The  steeple  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  square  tower, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  battlements 
on  the  top,  from  which  rises  a  handsome  hexagonal 
apire. 

VOL.  IV.  PART  lU 


Adjoining  to  the  church  staodj  a  round  tower,  of  BrcduQ. 
uncommon  elegance,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Utile  *  \t  - 
gteep/Ci  which  is  an  object  of  attention  and  admira- 
tion to  all  strangers.  It  consists  of  sixty  regular 
courses  of  hewn  free-stone,  laid  circularly,  and  ta- 
pering towards  the  top,  which  is  covcivd  with  a  spi- 
ral roof.  In  the  tower  are  four  windows,  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points  ;  and  in  the  spiral  roof  are  other 
four  windows,  placed  alternate  on  the  sides,  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  inside  is  hol- 
low, but  has  no  stair :  two  good  bells  are  hung  in 
it,  which  are  reached  by  means  of  ladders,  placed 
on  wooden  semicircular  floors,  each  resting  on  cir- 
cular abutments  within  the  tower.  The  inner  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom  is  eight  feet ;  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  at  the  same  place,  is  three  feet  seven  inches; 
height  to  the  roof  eighty  feet ;  the  octagonal  spite 
twenty-three  feet ;  making  the  whole  height,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  building,  one  hundred 
and  three  feet.  The  onlv  other  tower  similar  to  this 
in  Scotland,  is  at  Abernetliy  in  Perthshire,  (see  Aber- 
NfcTH  Y, )  but  its  height  is  only  three-fourths  of  the  one 
now  described.  Conical  towers,  of  the  same  description, 
are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland ;  but  their 
date,  and  the  use  for  which  they  were  constructed,  re- 
main very  doubtful^  notwithstanding  all  the  researches 
and  investigations  of  antiquaries.  By  some  they 
have  been  deemed  fvalch  towers^  for  the  purpose  of 
descrying  invaders,  and  communicating  by  signals, 
their  approach.  Others  suppose  that  they  had  been 
designed  for  bel/ries,  and  introduced  by  some  of  the 
crusaders,  in  imitation  of  the  minarets  of  mosques, 
from  whence  the  criers  summoned  the  people  to 
prayers.  A  third  opinion  is,  that  they  werepenilen' 
iiar^  totioers,  used  for  the  confinement  of  penitents, 
until  they  were  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  Irish,  (whose  country  obtained  the 
name  of  the  land  of  sanctity,  patria  tauclorump  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  number  of  its  religious  houses,)  might 
have  been  the  original  inventors,  and  have  introduced 
ttu^m  into  Scotland. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  stood  the  castle  of 
Brechin,  but  no  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  was  be- 
sieged bv  the  English  under  Edward  I.  in  1303,  and 
was  gallantly  defended  bv  its  governor,  Thomas 
Maule,  for  twenty  days,  till  he  was  slain  by  a  stone 
from  an  engine,  when  it  instantly  surrendered..  Near 
the  scite,  a  castle  of  a  modem  construction  was  built 
by  James  Earl  of  Panmure  in  1711,  which  com- 
mands a  delightful  view  of  the  river  Southesk,  and 
the  adjoining  country ;  the  river  wasliing  the  foot  of 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

In  the  year  1647,  the  plague  raged  with  great  vio- 
lence in  this  town,  and  carried  off  six  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  short  period  of  four  months ! 
Their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground  adjoining 
to  the  church,  and  a  monument  was  erected  with  the 
following  inscription,  in  memory  of  that  awful  visita- 
tion of  heaven. 

1C*7. 

LunUf  quaicr  crtscens^ 

Sexcenioa  pestc  perempios 

{Ditce  moril)  vidii» 
Pidvis  ei  umbra  sumus. 

This  town  has  several  well-attended  markets,  or 
3h 
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Brechin,    falfB,  particularly  Trmift/fair^    which  is  held  about 
IBreckucck-  ^  j^-jj,  fj-^^  l\^^  town,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
*'^^^'^^   best  fair  for  sheep,  cattk,  and  hones,  in  the  north 
of  Scotknd. 

The  Usnaburgh  or  brown  Unen  manufacture  is  here 
carried  oti  to  a  considerable  extent;  andi  of  late 
years,  a  good  deal  ha?  been  done  in  the  manufacture 
of  sail-cloth.  There  are,  in  the  town,  three  mills  for 
spinning  flax  ;  the  machinery  driven  by  water  ;  and 
they  give  employment  to  200  people,  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages.  Another  mill,  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, is  in  the  country  parish,  which  employs  be- 
twixt 80  and  90.  In  one  of  these  mills,  four  looms, 
for  the  weaving  of  linen,  have  been  lately  erected,  of  a 
new  construction,  which  are  driven  by  water,  and 
have  hitherto  fuUy  answered  the  expectation  of  the 
proprietor.  The  following  facts  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, ascertain  the  extent  of  those  manufactures. 
The  average  number  of  yards  of  linen  stamped  in 
Brechin  ammally,  from  November  ISOO  to  Novem- 
ber 1810,  i&  730,000  ;  the  average  number  of  yards 
of  sail  cloth  manufactured  annually,  from  November 
1805  to  November  1810,  is  155,000  j  besides  be- 
twixt  2000  and  5000  yards  of  canvass. 

Several  years  ago  a  beer  and  porter  brewery  was 
erected  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  at  which  there 
were  brewed  last  year  (IHIO)  between  5000  and 
(iOOO  barrels  of  porter.  It  gives  employmenlf  to  20 
persons  ;  but  as  it  is  now  fitted  up  for  brewing 
20,000  barrels  annually,  more  hands  will  of  course  be 
needed  for  preparing  that  quantity  for  the  market. 
The  porter  h  sent  to  London,  and  to  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  the  war,  the 
proprietors  have  been  prevented  from  executing 
their  original  design  of  exporting  to  the  continent : 
at  present,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  is  ex- 
ported to  the  West  Indies.  This  brewery  pays  be- 
twixt j^700  and  £'800  of  duty  on  beer  and  porter 
every  six  weeks,  and  about  jCTO  weekly  of  duty  on 
malt  \  so  that  it  yields  an  annual  revenue  to  govern- 
ment of  about  j£'J),700.  It  has  been  remarked,  that 
fcince  its  commencement,  the  demand  for  spirits 
among  the  lower  classes  of  people  has  greatly  de- 
creased, and  their  morals,  of  consequence,  have  been 
evidently  improved.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
nearly  5000.  N.  Lat.  56^  W,  E.  Long,  2"  18'. 
See  Pennant's  Tour  through  Scothtttdf  vol.  ii. ; 
Grose's  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. ;   Statist,  Hist.  vol.  xxi. 

(A.F.) 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  called  by  the  Welsh 

Abet  IfondeUt  is  the  principal,  and  county  town  of 
Brecknockshire,  in  South  Wales,  romantically  situa- 
ted at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Ueke. 
Its  aspect,  at  a  distance,  excites  no  expectations, 
which  the  narrowness,  irregularity,  and  dirtiness  of 
its  streets,  and  the  general  meanness  of  the  houses, 
can  much  disappoint.  Yet  the  mixture  which  it  ex- 
hibits of  modern  buildings,  dismantled  towers,  and 
religious  ruins,  render  its  internal  appearance  sufficient- 
ly interesting.  Formerly  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
strong  wajl,  in  which  were  four  gates*  At  present  it  con- 
sists of  three  principal  streets,  in  which  scarcely  one 
handsome  house  occurs.  If  therefore  Mr  Malkin's  state- 
ment be  correct,  that  Brecknock  is  one  of  the  **  best 
built  towns  tu  Wales,"  we  must  form  but  m  forry  opi- 


nion of  the  other  towns  in  this  principality. 
objects  most  interesting  to  a  strarig  r  ui  B^^  '^> 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castk-  and  mona&lcry,  r 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Bcrnai*d  dc  New...,* 
Norman  lord.  Ot  the  castlr,  which  seems  t^  h* 
been  a  grmnd  pile  of  building,  only  a  few  det;^c 
fragments  remain,  and  these  Tragmenls  are  degrad 
and  dibiigpjred  by  a  number  of  ugly  cottjiges,  erects 
in  the  midst  of  them.  A  tennis  cot»rt  has  brcti  for- 
med in  one  angle  of  the  fur  *  '.-nhot 
watermill,  probably  an  origi  ms  iti 
8cite,  One  tower  of  tins  cj:iUe  uiii  rc::i*.:fi.N.  It  ti 
called  Ely  tower  from  Or  Morion,  bishop  of  Ely, 
w^ho  was  conlined  in  rt  by  order  of  ^  III.; 
and  who  concerted  here, iu  corvjuncti.i  *!brd, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  schema  of  H'  two 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  loe  of 
which,  the  tyrant  was  bereft  of  his  k  ud  lib 
life,  and  Hiinry  VI L  was  elevated  i  r:ircoc. 
<*  On  the  banks  of  the  Uak-,"  says  an  anonymous 
traveller,  ♦•  amidst  the  solemn  gloom  of  trees,  may  I 
traced  the  venerable  and  extensive  ruins  of  a  beiitd" 
tine  priory  ;  and  on  the  east  of  the  town  ^^  ^ 
college,  once  a  duminican  priory,  now  a 
church,  with  a  dean  and  other  dignitarie*,' ' 
establishment  the  unfortunate  Dr  Dodd  wia  a  pr 
bend.  In  his  beautiful  lines,  entitled  •*  Piou»  T ' 
mor)',*^  he  has  described  a  custom  which  prevatlsl 
this  vicinity,  of  decking  the  rv  ith  flon 
The  p no ry  walk,  on  the  s!i  y  of  •! 
the  foot  of  which  is  laved  by  the  11  jndey,  ts  cxtr 
ly  pleasant.  To  the  east  of  the  town  is  a  lake 
stored  with  fish. 

The  coins  occasionally  found  at  Brecknock,  »ndth 
evident  tniccs  of  Roman  cntrenchmentB  a-.  '  '  :*| 

tions,  afford  undoubted  proof,  that  this  w^i 
cupied  as  a  station,  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
Of  these  antiquities,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  fortil 
cation,  named  Y-Gaer,  about  two  miles  N,  W.  fr< 
the  town.     It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  emineivr,*. 
looking   the   U^ke  ;  part  of  its  walb  r^ 
within   the  area  of  the  camp,   some-  Rci-.«..  .. 
have  been  found  similar  to  those  at  Caerlon,  with  s 
inscription   LEG  II  AUG.     Contiguous    to 
camp,  in  the  middle  of  a  highway,  is  a  rude  eartcd 
pillar,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  cot  ^-      '^    ''  ' 
gio'i  Stone.     Another  monument  of  ; 
ty,  mentioned  by  Gough,  is  ast-pulcln 
ing  erect  on  the  roadside,  with    an 
which  only  the  word  Vict<ik 

Brecknock  hassome  mam/  '  i.  ir- 

ton  stockings.  Besides  three  cUu re lici,  . 
499  houses,  and  2576  inhabitants,  of  whut 
returned  in  the  report  to  parhamcnt,  ( 
being  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture, 
nal  is  a  substantial   and  beautiful  brick  t  i 

feet   long,   H5  broad,   and  two   stories   li  z 

tower,  already  mendoned,  contains  an   ai  r 

1 5,000  stands  of  arms,  and  1 500  swords,  a- 
the  manner  of  th?  armoury  in  the  Tow^rof  LondQ 
This  town  sends  one  member  to  parliament.     It ^ 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  fifteen  aldermen,  two  cli 
berlains,  two  con  cables,  a  town*clcrk,  and  other  < 
ficers*     The  market  days  are  Wcdne^dEv  and  S^ 
turday  :  fairs  are  held  here  on  the  4«th  of  Maji  Jdl 
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'  Jlilf,  lOth  September* 

^  i^    ...      I       _  J..,„    u 


Aud   17tb  November.     Diii- 
M  iimouth    168  miled*     N. 

i*»vi:,iw  1%  vuciv^til  RE,    a    o^unfy    of    South 

alcs^  bounded  by  Riiduor  on  the  nortJi,  iHe  coun 

"aid  tf^n  and  Caer  mart  ben  oatbe  wlbu  Here- 

jind    Mojimoutlifibire   an  the   cast,  atid  by 

livuuiuutljslnre  and   GLniorgaiishire  on  the  soutlu 

I  1-^  v«fd  to  dtfrive  its  n^iinc  from  Brecau,   fanvous  m 

'^1  V  story,  who  succeeded  to  it  ab^ut  the  com- 

tit  of  ilie  6fth   century*      This  county  is 

S5  milfs  ill  Iciigth^  30  in  brci.lthi  and  100  in 

imfVrr  ncc  ;    contaiumg    5V1,(M)0  acn-'s  of  land, 

i  of  which  are  in  a  stace  of  cuhii*ation  ;  and 

art*  wa!=itc,  and  uuttt  for  culture.      U  is  di- 

Itfd  into  the  %\ji   hundreds  of  Biuhh,   Crickhoweli 

t^vyanock,    Merthyr,  Penkellyi  and  Talgarth  :   Its 

arkct  towDH,  are  Brecknock,  Biulth,  CfickhowcU 

ly  J  it  ba§  62   parishes,  contiipiog  6315  hou*ei, 

d  31  633  inhabiiantii ;  of  whom,   14,!H6  wt^re  re- 

mtd,  m  1802*  a»  being  employed  uj  agxiculiure^ 

^nd  4204-  in  Tarious  trades  and  manufacturer. 

Sub^mtty  and  beauty  are  strikingly  combined  in 
\t  gciitfral  scenery  of  this  country.  Its  rouuntaina, 
g  m  rugged  majesty,  are  st-parated  from  each 
T  by  cultivated  vales  ;  or  by  glades,  whose  wind 
vcr«  are  overhung  on  cither  side  with  the  rich 
yaried  verdure  uf  extensive  and  lofty  woods. 
Iween  Slaospyddad  and  Penpont."  says  an  tntel- 
iu%  tourist,  **  the  scenery  ts  truly  enchanting. 
Uske,  frequently  visible  from  the  road,  6qws  on 
'_ht  amidst  oaks  of  the  most  vivid  green,  which 
eMher  down  the  hills  from  the  bottom  to  tlie  very 
immit*  All  the  rudmess  of  nature,  and  the  aspe- 
ities  of  surface,  are  concealed;  while,  for  the  space 
'  about  a  mite,  every  combination  of  wood,  water, 
d  i^gure  of  ground,  as  viewed  from  the  road,  unites 
cousiitute  the  hightst  perfection  of  landscape.  In 
'  sty  and  sublimity,  the  banks  of  t!ie  Wye  iufi* 
ely  surpass  this  ;  but  in  point  of  beaut y»  we  had 
f)  fjothiog  comparable  to  this  scene/'  Beyond 
'cpponi,  however,  the  scenery  loses  much  of  its  in* 
rest.  The  country  becomes  more  uniform  and  dull 
'  rct  ;  the  soil  degenerates  ;  and  ttie  hills  have 
attrai:tive  in  their  form  or  appearance,  ex- 
pi  that  they  admit  of  cultivation,  which,  though  it 
creases  their  value,  diminishes  their  picturesque  ef- 
U  The  principal  mountain  in  thid  county  is  the 
nuj  or  Brecknock  Bt-acon,  which  is  reckoned  the 
liicsl  in  South  Wales,  The  most  important  of  its 
-rii  next  to  the  Wye,  which  forms  a  natural  boun- 
between  this  county  and  Radnor,  i:,  the  Uake, 
/  from  the  Black  Mountain,  and  Bowtn^  through 
6ue  valley  towards  the  town  of  Brecknock. 

'he  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  Brecknock- 
is  nearly  the  name  as  that  observed  in  the  con- 
county  i>f  Hereford  ;  and  the  whole  district 
abounds  in  all  the  necessary  articles  of  sub>istence. 
Its  chief  commodities  are  corn,  cattle,  tiah,  and  otter's 
fur,  besides  woollen  cloth,  and  stockmgs.  Near  tlie 
bc^rders  of  Glamorganshire,  which  abound  with  coal 
and  iroti  ore,  several  forges  and  iron  founderics  have 
tely  been  e^jtabhshed. 

This  cuunty  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  na- 
c  pntices  tUl  the  reign  of  William   Rufus»  when 


Bernard  de  Ncwmark  invaded  it  with  a  Urge  body 
of  English  and  Normans,  and  reduced  it  to  subjec- 
liou.  To  secure  his  new  cunqutst,  be  built  castles 
in  variuus  parts  of  it,  and  assigned  the  government 
of  them  to  his  principal  ofiiccrs.  With  the  same  view, 
he  married  Nest,  granddaughter  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive prince*!,  whose  revengeful  spirit  involved  her  lord 
in  endless  trouble,  and  who  was  so  abandoned  a^  to 
cause  her  son  to  be  disinherited,  by  swearing  falsely 
to  Henry  L,  that  he  wis  the  fruit  of  an  unlawful 
amour.  The  lordship  progressively  passed  to  Milo^ 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  sons  ;  to  Humphrey  de 
Btihune  ;  to  Plnhp  Bruges  to  Thomas  Plantagcnet, 
sisth  son  o^  Edward  III.;  and  afterwards  to  the 
dukedom  of  Buckingham,  till  an  attainder  vested  it 
in  the  crown.  At  the  Restoration,  James  Builer, 
afterwards  duke  of  Oriiiond»  was  created  earl  of  Breck- 
nock. 

Besides  the  antiquities  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  the  town  of  Brecknock,,  there  is  a  cause- 
way running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Ibketf 
and  leadmg  probably  to  the  great  Roman  camp  tn 
the  neighbourhood.  Another  Roman  n>ad  has  been 
discovewd  near  the  bridge  of  Capel  Rhyd  y  Briw, 
and  another  alung  the  top  of  unireqtiented  muutitains. 
In  a  Beld  near  Brecknock  there  has  also  been  disco- 
vered a  Ruman  hypocaust. 

Tins  county  is  r\;presentrd  by  one  member  in  par* 
liament.  Ste  Pcnnani's  Tour  in  WalcM ;  Mai  kin's 
Scrncrt/t  Aniiqvities.  and  lUo^ranhi/  of  South  IVaks  ; 
Evan*s  Cambrian  liintrarif ;  iMlers  Describing  a 
TotiT  in  Sfftiih  IVaieSt  by  a  P'des:r.4ij  Traveller  j 
The  I iiitctar!^  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales^ 
A.  D.  1108,  by  Giraldus  de  iidrrj,  illustrated  with 
Views,  Annotations,  &c.  by  Sir  Colt  Hoare,  Birt. 
2  vuls.  4tto,  London,  1806;  and  J/*  Origifutl  Tour 
in  Wale9^  in  the  fourtli  volume  ot  Philips'  ModtTn 
Foj/iiges  and  Travch^     (k) 

li  RED  A,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  waa  an- 
ciently a  city  of  considerable  eminence,  and  was  go* 
verned  by  sovereigns  of  its  own.  About  the  vear 
11 00,  it  waa  wrvsted  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  from 
the  county  uf  Stryen,  to  which  it  originally  belong- 
ed ;  m  1212,  it  wds  held  by  Godfrey  of  Ber^^uc  as  a 
6ef  of  Brabant ;  m  1284*,  John  l„  Duke  ol  Brabant, 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  Breda  upi^n  Rasun  dc 
Gavre;  in  132f>  it  was  sold  to  John  III..  Duke  of 
Brabant  j  in  1351  it  wa^  transferred  to  Johu  de  Po- 
lano.  Lord  of  Lieck  ;  in  14-04,  it  passed  with  his 
grand-daughter  Johaima  to  her  husband  EimelberL  of 
Nassau,  and  remained  in  the  family  of  Nnssau,  tiU 
William  IIL  of  England  dying  without  issue»  cau* 
sed  it  to  be  left  in  abeyance. 

Breda  suffered  severely  during  the  sanguinary^ 
struggles  in  the  16th  century,  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  United  Provinces,  and  parsed  in  rapid  succes* 
sion  from  one  master  to  another.  In  1J67,  it  was  redu- 
ced by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  consequence  of  the  resist- 
ance made  by  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  claims  of  the  crown  of  Spain  j  but,  tn  1577, 
was  again  dehvered  to  the  states^general*  In  1581, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Claude  de  Bcr- 
laimont,  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  but,  in 
1590,  it  was  regained  by  Prrncc  Maunce,  who  sent 
a  party  of  60  Dutch  soldiers  into  the  place^  conceal* 
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Bredi.      ^^  under  plankd  and  turf  in  a  small  trading  vessel,  by 
'  whose  means  he  was  admitted  during  the  night,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  garrison.     It  is  rela- 
ted* that  one  of  these  adventurers  being  unable  to  re* 
fraifi  from  coughing  while  concealed  in  the  boat,  re- 
queited  one  of  his  companions  to  put  him  to  death, 
lest  the  noise,  wliich  he  made,  should  occasion  the 
discovery  and  defeat  of  their  enterprise.     Tn  1625,  rt 
waa  invented  by  Spinola  the  Spanish  general,  with  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  who  being  well  aware  of  its  great 
strength,  made  his  approaches  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  confined  his  operations  chiefly  to  a  blockade, 
in  the  hope  of  reducing  it  by  famine.     The  garrison, 
which    consisted  of   French,    Dutch,    and    English 
troops,  under  their  respective  officers,  colonels  Haute- 
rive,  Lohre,  and  Morgan,  and  which  amounted  only 
to  7000  infantry,  with  a  few  troops  of  horse,  made  a 
most  vigorous  and  gallant  defence  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  their  commandant  Justin  of  Nassau,  natu- 
ral son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.    Besides  main- 
taining an  iucessant  and  spirited  fire  upon  their  assail* 
ants,  they  had  recourse  to  various  other  modes  of  an* 
noyance  ;  collected  an  immense  bason  of  water,  by 
stopping  the  course  of  the  river  Merck,  ami  direct- 
I  ing  it  against  the   quarters  of  Spinola,   swept  away 
,  numbers  of  his  forces,  covered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try with  water,  and  introduced  so  great  a  murtahty 
!  into  his  camp,  that   there  was  scarcely   1*2,000  men 
fit    for  service.      The  Spanish  commander,   on    his 
part,  though  labouring  under  severe  sickness,  prose - 
i  cuted  the  siege  with  extraordinary  skill  and  pcrseve- 
ranee  ;  cauied  himself  to  be  carried  round  his  works 
•  in  a  litter ;  visited  every  post,  and  directed  every  ope- 
I  ration  in  person  ;  and  having  received  considerable 
^  reinforcements  to  his  army,  reduced  the  besieged,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  repuLed  every  attempt  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  throw  relief  into  the 
I  place.     Still  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  tiiough  sc- 
[merely  afflicted  with  disease  and  scarcity,   as   well  as 
bard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  continued  to  make  the 
fmoBt  obstinate  resistance;  and,  by  the  united  good 
conduct  of  the  governor  and  magistrates,   in  the  ma- 
I  uagement  of  their  provisions^,   were  able  to  hold  out 
[  four  months  longer  than  had  been  calculated.  Henry 
J  Prince  of  Orange,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relieving  his 
I  faithful  subjects,  sent  a  permission  to  the  governor  to 
I  «urrcndcr  upon  the  best  terms  that  he  might  be  able 
to  procure.     This  note,  which  had  no  signature,  was 
I  intercepted  by  Spinola,  who  lock  care  that  it  should 
I  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  Breda,  and  also  ac 
I  companied  it  with  tbc  offer  of  an  honourable  capitu- 
[lation.     Justin  of  Nassau,  however^   suspecting  that 
[the  whole  might  be  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the 
I  enemy,  observed  in  reply,  that  a  permission  was  not  a 
(command  to   submit;  and  though  the  garriison  wa^ 
eduevd  to  one  half  of  its  number,  they  all  resolved  to 
[continue    the  defence   till  they  should  receive  from 
their  prince  a  positive  order  to  yield.     Henry  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  their  brave  determination, 
transmitted  ^n   express  command,   that  they  should 
surrender  to  the   Spaniards ;  but  requested,   at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  be  informed,  by  signal,  how 
many  dnys  they  weie  still  able  to  hold  out  ;  and  was 
artttwcred  by  eleven  fires  kindled  in  different  parts  of 


the  city,  A  duplicate  of  these  inatructionsfrH  inl 
hands  of  Spinola  ;  but  though  he  was  thus  enabt 
understand,  by  the  signals  of  the  besieged,  that  they  ^ 
must  necessarily  surrender  at  discretion  within   the 
space  of  eleven  days»  he  generously  resolved  to  it$im 
fy  his  respect  for  their  bravery,  by  offering  them  ill 
stantly  the  most  honourable  and  advantageous  i 
tions.    These  having  been  accepted,  and  the  garruoeij" 
which  bad  sustained  a  siege  of  10  months,  and  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  number,  having  marched  througb 
the  gates,  the  Spanish  general  drew  up  bis  army  to 
receive  them,  complimented  the  governor  and  the  offi- 
cers upon  their  distinguished  good  conduct^  comman- 
ded the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  treated  with  the  uti~ 
most  tenderness,  distributed  money  among  the  ro1_ 
diers,  and  displayed  all  the  sentiments  of  a  hero,  in  the 
testimony  which   be  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  Tan* 
quished-    In  1637,  it  was  recovered  by  Henry  princ 
of  Orange,  after  a  siege  of  four  monthly  who  requ 
ted  the  generosity  of  Spinola,  by  allowing  the    8pl 
nish  garrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  waij 
and  loading  their  gallant  commander,  Omer  de  Fouf 
din,  with  distinguished  praises  and  valuable  presoatv 

In  1667t  Breda  was  the  scat  of  the  famous  confd 
rence,  in  which  a  general  peace  was  established 
tween   Louis  the    XIV.    of   France^   Charles  IL 
England,  Frederick   III.  of  Denmark,  and  the  go 
vernmcntof  the  United  Provinces.     In  1795,  thotts' 
the  fortifications  had  been  greatly  augmented  by  in 
Dutch*  this  important  place  was   surrendered  to  l' 
French  after  a  siege  of  ten  days ;  but,  in  the  i 
year,  was  again  delivered  up  by   capitulation  to  th 
States, 

Breda  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  riven  Ai 
and  Merck,  m  a  fertile  but  marshy  country,  and  < 
pable  of  being  surrounded  with  water,  so  ai  to  beal*^ 
together  inaccessible  to  an  army.     It  is  neatly   built, 
and  regularly  fortified,  surrounded  with  a  wall  ihre^ 
miles  in  circumference,  and  a  ditch   well   6Lkd  withi 
water,  protected  by  bastions  and  a  strong  citadeL' 
The  whole  city  is  of  a  triangular  formi  with  a  gat« 
butit  of  brick  at  each  angle ;  and  the  ramparts  ire 
adorned  with  rows  of  elm  trees*     It  contauis  about 
20  streets,  220O  houses,  aod  10,000  inhabitants.  Ill 
principal  structures  are ;   the  castle*   a   magnificent 
square  building,  surrounded  by  the  waters   of  the 
^ierck  ;  the  great  church,  which  is  a  very  handsomr 
cditice,  with  a  remarkable  spire   5J62  feet  in  height  j»i 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Angelbert  or  Engelbert  11.  of 
Nassau,  adorned  with  various  statues  and  inscriptioMw^ 
Its  woollen  manufactures  were  formerly  in  a  prosper-*^ 
ous  state,  but  have  greatly  declined  since  the  revo!*iJ 
tion.     It  is  46  miles  south  of  Amsterdam,  and 
south  south-east  of  Rotterdam.    North  Lai.  51*  S7V 
East  Long.  4^  45'.     See  Foster's  TraneU,   (q) 

BREDEMEYER  A,a  genus  of  plants  of  the  diit 
Diadelphia,  and  order  Oclandria.     See  BoTAKYf 
^73. 

BREEZE*    See  Meteoholckiv. 

BREHONS.     See  Ireland, 

BREMEN,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
name,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  ancietttly  the  Fk 
hiranum  of  Ptolemy,   and  was  known  as  the  leat « 
an  archbishop  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne*      lif  iikI 
habitants  were  among  the  most  early  aad  zealool* 
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oppoftcrs  of  ttc  Rcforna&tion  i  were  cloecly  besieged, 
'in  1547,  by  Groengen,  governor  of  Zealand,  at  the 
Jnstance  of  Charles  V.  5  and  were  it rongly  charged 
that  emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Aug^hurgh  in  \530r 
account  of  their  obstinate  iittachmcnt  to  the  prin- 
plc8  of  Calvin.  In  1644,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
edesi  i  and,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
,  was  secularized  into  a  duchy  and  fief  of  the  em- 
e.  In  1654,  its  privileges  were  violated  by  Charles 
}tistafus  king  of  Sweden,  and  its  walls  invested  by 
I  army  of  that  prince  ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
cctor  of  Brandenburgh  and  duke  of  Brunswick,  it 
as  enabled  to  make  head  against  its  assaflants,  till, 
•  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch,  a  peace  was  conclu- 
at  Staden,  in  which  all  its  privileges  were  con  fir- 
ed. In  1675,  the  town  and  duchy  of  Bremen  were 
f  errun  by  the  forces  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
[.uneburgh  ;  bat  were  retained  by  Sweden  at  the 
eacc  of  Nimeguen,  tu  1679.  In  i7l-  it  was  redu- 
pd  by  the  Danes;  but  was  transferred,  in  1715,  to 
lie  elector  of  Brunswick,  as  an  equivalent  fur  a  aum 
"  700,000  rix-dollara  j  and  in  1719^  U  was  ceded  by 
J  crown  of  Swed*fn  to  that  elector,  (upon  a  pay- 
Dt  of  one  million  of  rix-dollars, )  who  was  after- 
ards  invested  by  the  enriperor,  ad  duke  of  Bremen 
Bd  Verdcn.  In  1757,  the  French  took  possesion 
the  city,  but  it  was  hastily  abandonrd  in  the  year 
pUowing,  when  it  was  instantly  occupied  by  the 
lanoverian  trcops,  and  remained  under  the  govern - 
cnt  of  th*-  king  of  Great  Britain  as  elector  of  Bnins- 
Hck,  tiU  the  late  subjugation  of  all  that  country  to 
W  power  of  the  French  emperor. 
The  town  of  Bremen  is  situated  upon  a  kind  of  pe- 
tisula,  and  is  divided  by  tlic  river  Weser  into  two 
arts,  called  the  old  and  the  new  towti,  which  have 
Dromunication  with  each  other  hy  means  of  several 
iges  ;  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  hydraulic  ma- 
bmc  of  considerable  licight,  for  drawing  and  distri* 
Oling  water  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  city. 
In  the  building  which  contains  the  wheels  is  the  fol- 
bwhig  inscription  : 

**  FoIm  P^tett  dvi  iradam  tua  «C»iia»  Vitur^is*^* 

The  old  town  is  the  largest  and  moat  populous, 
in  it  the  principal  i» habitants  have  their  winter 
sbitatjons,  while  their  gardens  and  places  of  resi- 
rocr  in  Mmimer  are  in  the  new  town.  The  streets 
the  old  town  arc  generally  very  narrow,  and  the 
>usei  fery  old-fashionrd  and  inconvenient  in  their 
iicture.  The  houses  in  both  towns,  and  in  thesu- 
urbst  are  calculated  at  5105,  and  the  number  of  the 
dhabitants  at  4<),()00,  In  the  markct-placc  is  a  large 
'atue  of  Rolando  ;  and  several  of  the  public  build* 
bg»  are  very  handsome  edifices,  the  chief  of  wliich, 
?  the  lown-hall,  loaded  with  omameTtts  ;  the  change, 
|lie«t  modem  building;  opposite  to  this  a  coffee- 
atwe,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  figures  in  basso 
>  on  its  walls ;  the  arsenal,  the  college,  the  Lu- 
beran  orphan  house,  and  luc  Lutheran  church*  Un- 
tr  the  la<it  mentioned  structure  is  a  celebrated  vault, 
kilcd  the  "  Bley*keller/'  or  lead  cellar,  because  the 
roof  of  tile  cathedral  having  been  melted  by 
ring,  fell  into  this  place,  which  continues  to  be 
^  ft  from  nK>isture»  that  certain  dead  bodies»  which 
-  Wm  deposited  within   it^  walls,  have  been  pre- 


served from  putrefaction,  and  have  acquired  the  ap-  Brtmttu 
pearance  of  mummies ;  but  its  antiseptic  virtues  have 
been  rated  by  travellet-s  far  beyond  the  truth.  Bre- 
men contains  a  physical  institute,  an  anatomical  the- 
aifc,  a  school  for  navigation,  a  conaiderable  library,  a 
museum,  which  ha&  a  tolerable  collection  of  serpents, 
and  other  reptiles,  with  several  useful  mechanic  mo- 
dels, and  an  observatory,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Olbers,  the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  new  planets 
Pallas  and  Vesta.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar* 
terit,  each  of  which  has  its  own  court,  consisting  of  a 
burgomaster  and  six  senators.  The  predominant  reh- 
gious  denomination  is  the  reformed  or  Calvinistic;  and 
of  this  persuasion  arc  the  magistrates,  who  generally 
contrive  to  choose  their  successors  from  their  own 
sect ;  though  the  Lutherans  are  not  excluded  by  law 
from  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  town,  nor  arc 
much  inferior  in  point  of  number.  The  revenues  amount 
to  about  100,000  fix  dollars,  and  are  levied  by  a  spe* 
cits  of  property  lax.  The  police  is  excellent ;  and 
the  poor  afe  so  well  provided  with  work,  that  no 
beggars  arc  seen  in  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bremen  are  rather  of  a  short 
stature,  and  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tall 
southern  Germans.  They  arc  simple  and  frugal  in 
their  manners,  and  retain  many  v;ry  primitive  modL'i 
of  living.  The  usual  hour  of  dinner  is  eleven  o*clock 
in  the  forenoon  ;  bat  on  Sundays,  it  is  the  practice 
to  breakfast  at  six  ii;  the  morning,  and  to  dine  at 
ten.  They  are  obliging,  frank,  charitable,  and  hos- 
pitable in  their  dispositions  j  industrious,  orderly,  and 
peaceful,  in  their  habits  ;  possessed  in  general  of  good 
natural  abilities,  improved  by  a  liberal  education  ; 
and  without  much  pretensions  or  display  of  litera- 
ture, are  well  acquainted  with  the  chief  subject i  of 
useful  knowledge.  Though  they  are  little  addicted 
to  the  arts  of  luxury,  it  appears*  from  a  painting  in 
the  senate-house,  that  the  use  of  coaches  was  known 
among  them  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  piece  to 
w*hich  we  alhide,  and  which  is  a  view  of  the  city 
painted  in  1661,  is  represented  a  quadrangular  car- 
riage, supported  upon  four  pillars,  and  covered  with 
a  canupy,  but  open  on  each  side,  so  as  to  discover 
the  persons  within  it. 

The  princip^ii  manufactures  in  Bremen,  are  cloth^ 
cards,  linen,  Osnahurghs,  printed  calicoes,  stockings, 
bonnets,  canvass  card?,  corks,  glass,  starch,  and  strong 
beer,  for  which  last  article  it  has  long  been  famed 
over  the  continent.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  Rhe* 
nish  wine,  the  sale  of  vvhrcii  is  monopolized  by  the 
city,  and  is  confined  to  the  public  vaults.  It  is  much 
engaged  in  the  whale  fiahery,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable traffic  in  blubber  and  whale  bone  with  the 
south  of  Germany.  Great  quantities  of  salmon,  al- 
so, are  taken  by  the  inhabitants,  and  are  chiefly  pre- 
pared for  exportation  by  being  smoke-dried.  Itt 
commerce  with  France,  especially  in  wines,  is  very 
considerable.  Its  exports  in  iron,  flax,  and  linen, 
to  England,  Spam,  and  Portugal,  are  also  very  valu- 
able* :  and  next  to  Hamburgh,  it  has  more  trade  with 
America  than  any  other  maritime  town  in  Germany. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  trade  of  Bremen  with 
foreign  countries  should  be  so  extensive,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  large  vessels  can  ascend  tht  Wcser 
only  to  within  two  Teagtiea  of  ibe  city,  smaller  onc3 
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onlj^  to  within  a  league  and  a  half;  and  that  thus  all 
the  merchar>dise,  whether  export  or  import,  must  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  a  second  time  at  Vcgesack,  which 
may  be  regarded  ;i8  The  port «)/  Bremen.  It  h  inferior 
to  Hamburgh  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce; 
hut  it  occupies  nearly  as  much  ground,  and  the 
directs  are  cleaner  and  wider,  the  huueei)  better bnilt, 
and  the  whole  b'Jtter  plaiined  as  a  city,  Bremen  is 
ten  Gi-rman  miles  distant  from  Mnnden,  twelve  from 
Zi'll,  and  an  equal  disLince  from  Hambuigh*  E<ist 
Lcng.  Q'',  North  Lat,5:i*'  30^  See  Holcrufi*t»  Tra- 
vch  /  and  Knf^ge's  Journctf  to  Lower  Sojo  •!/,     (q) 

BRENNER  MouNTAaKS^  formerly  dcnomaialed, 
the  lihatiun  Alpsy  itre  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
Tyro],  running  in  a  north  easterly  direction  from 
Ste^^ing  to  Inspruck.  The  moimt^in  Brenner, 
from  which  the  chain  derives  rta  name,  ia  so  called 
from  the  frequent  thunder  storms  which  rage  on  its 
summit ;  and,  according  to  Beaumont,  ts  only  5109 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  other  mown- 
tains  are  Gefrorn,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  a 
long  cour&e  of  glaciers,  running  north-east  and 
south- west,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  peakb  of  the 
chain,  and  continually  covered  with  enow  ;  Ha- 
bicbspiz,  Tributaan,  and  Bock-kogo.  There  are 
also,  on  the  north-west,  mounts  Lorenzen,  Faribchel, 
and  Tschafatfeh  ;  and,  on  the  south  east,  Glandf'r, 
Schloss,  Pragls,  and  Pallanser.  The  Brenner  moun* 
tains  rival  the  Alps  in  numerous  glaciers,  and  arc  in- 
ferior neither  in  height  nor  ruggedness  to  those  of 
Appenzel.  Their  summits  are  entirely  barc^  atid 
appear  to  be  granitic;  ^vhile  the  inferior  mountains 
are  calcareous  or  argillaceous.  In  the  glacier  of  Stu- 
ben,  which  is  469*2  feet  above  the  sea,  the  granite 
and  porphyry  are  often  covered  with  calcareous  stones^ 
and  *'  it  presents,*'  says  Pinkerton,  **  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  such  scenes,  with  beautiful  pyramids  of 
azure,  which  in  sun  shine  reflect  a  blaz.c  of  light.*' 
The  town  of  Steiuach  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain  ;  and  when  approaching  these  mountains 
from  Italy*  the  ascent  is  almost  gradual  from  Trent 
to  their  highest  peak.  The  high  road  leading  to 
Inspruck  passes  over  them,  extending  along  their 
summits  nearly  12  miles.  It  is  very  secure  and 
agreeable  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
^ut  very  dangerous  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  ava- 
lanches. The  mountains  towards  the  south  are  rich 
in  wood  and  pasturage,  but  lho>e  on  the  north  are 
bleak  and  barren.  Near  the  gUiciers  are  found  rock 
crystals  uf  various  colours  ;  and  the  inferior  ranges 
contain  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  iron, 
alum  I  and  sulphur.  In  the  valley  of  Zill,  is  a  mine 
of  gold,  but  scarcely  worth  the  expense  and  labour 
of  working  it.  See  Pinkerton^a  Geography^  vol  i.  p. 
S87»  and  Beaumont's  BJurtian  Alps,     Ih) 

BRENTFORD,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  on  the  nortli 
bank  of  I  lie  Thames,  about  seven  miles  from  Lon- 
don. The  river  Brent,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
pa«ie«  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  the  old  and 
iirw  lown;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  pa- 
rish u{  Great  Ealing,  and  the  other  to  the  parish  of 
Hi»nwi*il,  ll  is  a  long,  stragghng,  ill  paved  town, 
intir»ptf*ed  wtlh  a  few  good  modern  built  houses; 
ftnd  II  inhabiird  chiefly  hy  shop-keepers  and  trades- 
mrn.    The  church  it  a  modem  structure,  built  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  I„  but  rubuiltin  1764,^ 
a  chapti-of ease  to   Gnat    Ealing,      1- 
place  of  considerable  tiAfiic.    ^ 
the  capital  is  greatly  f.xilitat.  *, 
market  boats  go  cv«Ty  tide  to   Lv 
western  road  also   passes  tluougb  i 
town.    Its  principal  trade  consists  in  n 
in  an  cxien»ive    oititiUcry,  and  in  the  inn 
brickti,  tiles  and  earthen    ware.     U  ha»  ai»o  a  fl%»ur' 
mill,  oil   the   sjame  construction  as  the  late    Al 
mills^  which,  with  it;  other  marjufaetiu-Cf,  affords 
ployment  fur  its  numerous  poor.     About  a  mile 
of  Brentford  is   Siunhouse,    formerly  a  o.iebp^ 
nunnery*    now   a   scat  of  the  Duke  of  Nt^rthump 
latkd  ;  and,  at  the  ea?it  extremity  of  the  village,  on  tlii^l 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  are  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens of  Kew-     Brentford  \&  chiefly  noted  for  beifijj 
the  seat  of  election  for  the  members  of  ibc  cum 
when  K  is  tht-  resort  of  all  tin:  rabble  of  the  mtlii 
lis*      It  ha^  two  annual  fairs  for  horses, 
goods,  &c. ;  one  on  the  18th  of  May,  >t| 

on  the  13th  of  September.      It  contains  277  t*au 
and  H43  inhabitants,  of   whom   33-1  arc  returned  a*.] 
employed  in  various  trades.      (/;) 

BRESCIA,  anciently  named  BaixiAt  a  city  of ^ 
Italy,  is  the  capital  of  tht-  department  of  Me  11a,  siud 
chief  place  of  the  district  of  Brescia,  It  wa*  fi  und^- 
cd  by  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Be  love* 
sus  ;  or,  as  others  suppose,  of  Brcnuus ;  but  af<* 
terwards  became  a  colony  of  the  Romans*  In  I19'i 
it  is  said  to  have  received  the  Chnstaiu  failh,  by  tk 
preaching  of  ApoHinaris  bishop  of  Ravirnna,  In  412, 
itwasburntby  Radagussus,  kingof  theG"'^'^-*  *^'  '^  ww 
rebuilt  by  Attila  in  452-    It  was  afterw.i  »ed 

by  the  Lombards ;  but  was  taken  by  Ch«t  iLUMt»»e  ifl 
771,  who  founded  its  church  of  St  Deoit.  ii  suf- 
fered severely  during  the  various  revolutions  in  1| 
especially  in  the  disputes  between  the  Guelpha 
Gibelmes;  and^  dunng  a  space  of  28  ye:irSf  i«  \ 
have  changed  its  masters  seven  times.  It  wat  ^^ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  dukcft  of  Milan,  befof^lt 
surrendered  itself,  in  14'26,  t<«  the  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. It  was  taken  and  pillaged  in  151$,  by  G«l^i 
ton  de  Foix,  general  of  Loma  XII,  j  but  wi*  agiiii 
restored  to  tlie  Venetians  by  Francis  I,  iu  1517.  la 
1476,  and  in  1524,  it  was  visited  by  a  drradful  prsti* 
lence*  which,  at  the  first  of  these  dates,  swept  awif 
25,000  persons.  It  was  takeu  by  the  French,  uod<T 
Bonaparte,  in  1796  ;  and  m  1799  by  the  Austriaoi 
and  Russians,  to  whom  the  French  garrison  surrcii* 
dered  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  the  treaty  of  Luoe- 
ville,  in  1801,  it  became  a  constitutional  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  now  belongs  to  the  kiogdMlii 
of  Italy, 

It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Garza,  at  the  Soot 
of  a  range  of  mountains,  in  a  beautiful  plam,  (UM 
with  trees,  covered  with  flowers,  and  watered  by  i 
multitude  of  rivulets.  It  is  about  a  league  m  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  with  good  walls,  in  whK:h 
are  Eve  gates,  and  defended  by  a  caatle,  which  ii 
placed  upon  a  height,  and  completely  cummamU  ifae 
town.  The  strt'et^  are  clean  and  handsome  {  IcmI 
most  of  them  washed  by  small  streams  from  the  n« 
ver.  It  contains  several  public  s<)uares  i  the  Urgtit 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  piaszas,  and  hat  the 
town-house  in  its  centre.     It  has  19pansh  churche^t 
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>•  several  of  which  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and 
"^  statues ;  SO  conventSy  a  general  hospital,  a  lyceum, 
and  several  charitable  houses  ;  a  palace  of  justice, 
which  is  a  magnificent  stone  building,  constructed 
from  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  remarka- 
ble for  its  fine  architecture  and  paintings  in  fresco  ; 
and  a  cathedral,  which  is  a  modem  edifice,  and  in 
which  is  shewn  the  famous  cros<;  or  standard  of  Con- 
•tantine.  To  Cardinal  Quirini,  who  was  once  bi- 
shop of  Brescia,  and  who,  bebidcs,  contributing  li- 
berally to  the  building  of  the  cathedral,  also  present- 
ed the  city  with  a  librar)-,  the  magistracy,  in  1750, 
erected  two  marble  btatues,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  church,  and  the  other  in  the  library.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Milan,  who  used 
formerly  to  bear  the  title  of  Duke,  Marquis,  or 
Earl ;  and  its  magistracy,  before  the  revolution,  con- 
sisted of  600  citizens,  divided  into  several  councils, 
under  a  noble  Venetian,  who  presided  in  quality  of 
governor,  or  Podesta^  a  designation,  which  seems  to 
liave  been  applied  to  chief  magistrates,  even  iu  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  in  the  Allowing  line  of  Juve- 
nal: 

•»—  /^'ileiiaiiiiii,  Gabiarumve  ea»t  poteataa. 

Bishop  Burnet  speaks  of  Brescia  as  in  his  time,  **  a 
great  town,  full  of  trade  and  wealth.''  The  inliabi- 
tants  are  very  ingenious  and  industrious,  and  cany  on 
aeveral  flourishing  manufactures.  It  has  long  been 
famed  especially  for  its  pistol  and  musket  barrels, 
■words,  knives,  and  other  articles  of  armoury ;  and, 
n  its  ne  ighbourhood  are  considerable  iron  mines  and 
forges,  in  one  of  which  300  workmen  are  employed. 
Id  the  valleys  in  its  environs,  are  found  also  copper, 
jasper,  alabaster,  touch-stones  as  black  as  ebony,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  mirrors ;  and  a  pe- 
culiar stone,  which  resists*  the  influence  of  fire,  and  from 
a  ungle  block  of  which  they  cut  a  number  of  pots  or 
tesseu,  always  taking  the  smaller  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  lareer.  There  are  made  also  at  this  place 
great  nunioers  of  mill-stones ;  the  smaller  of  a  soft 
grey  stone,  very  easily  cut,  but  quickly  hardening 
in  the  air ;  and  the  larger  of  a  kind  of  granite  stud<, 
ded  with  calcareous  substances.  Lintseed  oil,  but  es- 
pecially grape-stone  oil,  is  made  at  Brescia  in  consi- 
derable quantities;  in  preparing  the  last  of  which,  the 
following  process  is  followed  :  The  mass,  which  re- 
mains in  the  wine  press,  is  beaten,  kneaded,  and  sift- 
edy  till  the  stones  be  separated  from  the  adhering 
•abstances ;  they  are  then  winnowed,  by  being  thrown 
into  the  air  by  a  shovel,  and  left  to  dry  during  the 
space  of  a  month ;  they  are  next  bruised  under  a 
stone;  roasted  in  a  copper  over  the  fire,  wrapped  in 
a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and,  lastly  put  into  the  oil- 
press.  The  fisheries  on  the  lakes  of  Esco  and  Guar- 
da»  furnish  considerable  employment,  as  well  as  an 
important  article  of  trafSc  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bres- 
cia and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  rivers  Adige  and 
Oglio,  besides  excellent  fish,  there  is  found  also 
quantities  of  gold  ;  and  one  person,  by  washing  the 
sand,  will  gain,  ordinarily  12,  and  sometimes  50  sols 
a  day.  The  trade  in  linen  and  woollen  cloths  is  con- 
siderable. That  in  iron  yields  170,000  francs  per 
annum ;  in  flax,  360,000 ;  and  in  silk,  which  is  the 
principal  manufacture  of  the  place,  two  millions  and 
a  half.     The  Brescian  territories  abound  in  excellent 
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pasturage ;  and  cheese  is  exported  by  the  peasants  to  Breslau. 
the  amount  of  130,000  Hvres  annually.  To  these  — -v^ 
pastures  the  people  around  Lodi,  who  make  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  Parmesan  cheese,  bring 
their  herds  of  rows,  during  the  winter  half  year. 
One  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  ihe  vicinity  of 
Brescia  is  a  wine  called  SanlOf  which  is  of  a  golden 
colour,  and  an  agreeable  sweetness.  In  making  this 
wine,  the  grapes  are  kept  till  the  month  of  February, 
and  put  into  the  press  when  the  weather  is  cold.  It 
is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  strong  degree  of  cold, 
that  it  may  not  ferment  much ;  and  is  then  scaled  up 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years.  Tiie  commerce 
of  Brescia  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  are  greatly 
promoted  by  the  numerous  rivers  in  its  vicinity,  the 
waters  of  which  are  distributed  with  the  utmost  care 
and  economy  in  all  directions  ;  and  give  motion  to 
an  infinity  of  mills  and  machinery  for  spinning  silk, 
manufacturing  paper,  hammering  iron  and  copper, 
sawing  wood,  and  boring  cannon.  Sec,  These  streams 
are  farmed  at  a  hi^h  rent ;  and  one  proprietor  is  said 
to  dr^w  40,000  ^ncs  annually  for  the  water  on  his 
domains.  From  the  land,  through  which  those  ca- 
nals and  rivulets  pass,  it  is  conunon  to  raise  a  crop  of 
flax  or  millet,  after  one  of  wheat  in  the  same  year  ; 
the  fields  are  frequently  manured  by  a  crop  of  lu- 

?ins,  being  raised  and  left  to  rot  on  tlie  ground, 
ts  population  is  about  42,000 ;  its  distance  from 
Milan  44  miles,  from  Mantua  32,  from  Crema  30 ; 
its  N.  Lat.  45*^  31',  and  E.  Long.  10*»  5'.  See  Bi- 
shop  Burnet's  Travels  p.  96 ;  Scott's  Itinerario 
tPItaliat  p.  96. ;  and  Tynna's  Almanack  du  Com- 
merce pour  \%\U  i^.  919,    {q)   , 

BRESLAU,  or  Breslaw,  the  capital  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Germany. 
Its  origin  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
been  a  bishop's  see  in  1033,  and  to  have  been  burned 
by  the  Tartars  in  1241.  In  1335  it  was  united  to 
the  crowti  of  Bohemia,  and  its  chief  magistrates  were 
constituted  governors  of  the  whole  pnncipality,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
shewed  great  favour  to  the  city,  and,  in  1348  espe- 
cially, conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  many  important 
privileges,  which  were  still  farther  augmented  by  his 
son  Vonceslaus.  In  1635  its  government  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  it  conti- 
nued subject  to  his  successors  till  the  year  1741, 
when  it  was  united  to  the  Prussian  dominions.  In 
1757»  a  small  Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Augustus  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Bevem,  was 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  the  city  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  victorious  Austrianb  ;  but,  in  the  space 
of  four  weeks,  it  was  recovered  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Austrian  garrison,  to  the  amount  of 
18,000,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  In  this  last  siege 
several  of  it^  churches  were  greatly  damaged,  the  li- 
brary of  St  Mary  Magdalen  destroyed  by  the  falling 
of  a  bomb,  and  ihe  greater  part  of  the  suburbs  burnt 
to  the  ground. 

BresLiu  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oder, 
where  that  river  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ohlau,  and 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  the  latter  as  by  a  moat 
All  that  part  of  the  town  which  stands  between  this 
stream  and  the  present  walls,  was  added  by  the  Em- 
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fireihu.  peror  Charles  IV. ;  but  the  new  town  is  of  a  Mill 
^  t"  -'  more  receni  date,  and  was  not  inclosed  within  the 
fortifications  till  the  year  1529.  The  whole  town 
and  suburbs  occupy  an  extent  of  two  German  niilca ; 
and  among  the  towns  of  Prussia  it  hold  the  third 
place,  ranking  next  to  BerHn  and  Konigsbcrg.  Ac- 
cording to  Kuttner,  it  is  a  **  dirty  old  and  dull  town," 
but  contains  many  spacious  streets«  tlte  houses  of 
which  are  three,  four,  and  five  stories  high,  exclusive 
of  the  ground  floor,  several  large  squares,  and  a  va- 
riety of  magnificent  pubhc  edifices,  which  are  much 
obscured  with  smoke  and  dirt.  The  chief  of  these 
are,  the  chureh  of  the  Augustines,  of  w^hich  the  great 
altar  Is  a  remarkable  piece  of  workmanship  ;  the  Lu> 
iheran  church  of  St  Elizabeth,  the  clock  of  which 
II  accounted  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  from  tiie  front  of  which  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  may  be  seen  ;  the  Calvinists  church  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen  ;  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the 
buildings  of  the  Academy  ;  the  Exchange  ;  the 
Custom-house  J  the  Bishop's  Palace;  and  a  monu- 
ment, erected  by  his  own  family*  to  General  Count 
Tauenzien,  who  was  governor  of  Breslau,  and  com- 
manded during  the  siege  of  1760-  There  h  also  in 
this  town  a  college  of  physicians,  a  botanical  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  two  armouneS)  a  mint,  and 
several  pubhc  libraries.  In  the  chamber  of  war  and 
domains  is  a  wooden  model  of  the  Giant  Mountains, 
executed  by  Kahl,  who  received  for  it  600  rix-doUars, 
Among  the  beauties  of  the  place  may  also  be  men- 
tioned the  walks  to  certain  gardens  in  the  vicinity, 
especially  to  the  English  garden  of  Pnnce  Hohenlohe 
at  Schcitin.  The  mhabitants  of  Breslau  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith  at  an  early  period  ;  and  both 
the  magistracy  and  conaietory  are  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion. 

Breslau  is  the  centre  of  the  'radc  of  Silebia;  has 
an  easy  communication  with  Hamburgh  by  means 
of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Oder  with  the  Elbe ; 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  north  of 
Germany  and  the  Baltic  ;  and  supports  various  im- 
portant manufactures,  for  the  encouragement  of  which 
many  useful  establishments  have  been  made.  Its 
merchants  instituted,  in  1784,  a  large  manufactory 
for  iron  wares,  which  was  immediately  invested  with 
great  orivileges  by  his  Prussian  majesty ;  permitted 
to  send  its  goods  to  every  part  of  his  dominions ;  to 
import  its  raw  m.ilerials  duty  free  ;  and  to  protect  its 
workmen  from  military  service.  The  other  principal 
productions  of  the  platv,  are  broati  cloths,  a  mixed 
stuff  made  of  wool  and  silk,  paper,  powder,  needles, 
hats,  woollen  stockings,  leather,  cahcoes,  ^erge^  and 
various  figurers.  It  is  filled  with  tanners,  dyers, 
and  furriers,  to  whose  different  operations  the  waters 
of  the  Ohlau,  which  passes  through  the  town,  af- 
ford the  greatest  facilities.  Its  chief  exports  arc, 
the  linens  of  Silesia,  wh?c!i  are  so  well  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  are  purchased  at  the  fair  of  Breslau 
chiefly  by  the  Dutch  traders  ;  flax,  thread,  and  wool, 
of  which  last,  however,  foreign  dealers  are  permitted 
to  purchase  only  tiie  surplus  of  the  market ;  fine 
cloths,  some  of  which  arc  tent  as  far  as  Persia ;  and 
madder,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  impoits,  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  bops,  the 


sale  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  mitg 
who  fix  the  price,  and  of  whom  the  brewer*  i 
ged  to  purchase;  from  Hungary,  autimoDy,  orpimicatt 
prunes,  honey,  saffron,  sulphur,  tartar,  wine,  5cc.| 
from  Vienna,  suifron,  quicksilver,  ochre,  wine,  &c*  | 
from  Poland,  indigo  plant,  w<ix,  honey,  cotton,  cof* 
fee,  rhubarb,  tea,  leather,  and  peltry  ;  from  Stettta, 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  Baltic,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  wines,  spices,  herrings,  iron,  train-oil^ 
lintseed,  &c. ;  from  Holland,  alF  kinds  of  splceif 
drugs,  cloths,  sugars,  dyeing  materials,  5:c!  from 
Italy,  silks,  drugs,  spices,  dried  fruil$,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  I*cvant  trade. 

At  BresJau  there  are  two  great  public  fairt  every 
year,  each  of  which  continues  eight  days.  There 
are  three  large  market-places  ;  called  the  gretU  mar* 
kei ;  the  salt  market,  where  glass,  leather,  wajt,  ho- 
ney, Sec*  are  also  sold ;  and  the  new  markti^  where 
tlie  wood  merchants  chiefly  transact  busiDcsa,  Tlte 
population  exceeds  60,0<»0,  of  which  a  great  |»ropor- 
tion  are  French,  Bohemians,  and  other  foreigaen; 
and  immense  numbers  of  Jews  had  their  residence  io 
the  city  till  the  vear  KM,  when  the  king  of  Prussia 
banished  them  all  from  the  place,  except  a  few  of  tht 
best  known  families,  and  such  as  were  employed  in  the 
mint.  The  lands  round  Breslau  are  extremely  level j 
and  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  nvera  arc  of  • 
sandy  and  swampy  nature.  It  is,  however,  an  ea- 
cellent  corn  country,  yielding  rich  pasturage,  abound- 
ing in  sheep  and  cattle,  and  remarkable  for  the  lar^c 
size  of  its  cows.  The  roads  in  the  immediate  ricj- 
nity  of  the  town  arc  in  a  wretched  state,  but  the  ca- 
nals and  dykes  are  kept  in  ^ood  repair*  Brtilau  f~ 
35  German  miles  from  Berhn,  44  from  Leipsic, ' 
from  Hamburgh,  40  from  Prague,  and  51  frc 
Vienna.  E.  Long.  17°  3',  N.  Lat.  5P  6'.  See  Kati 
ncr's  TraveU  through  Denmark^  Swedeut  Austr 
and  Italtf,  in  179S  and  1799,  letter  xvi.  On 
Journal  d*un  Voifage  en  Alkmagne  ai 
p.  123,  Paris,  180ii  ;  and  Tynna^s  AltJt^ 
merce  pour  1811,  p.  96 L     {q) 

BREST,  a  sea  port  town  ot  France,  and  for 
capital  of  the  province  of  Britanny,  is  now  the  pr 
cipal  place  of  a  district  in  the  department  of  Fin 
tcrre.     It  is  the  Gesobrivale^  or  Brivates  Poriut  i 
the  Romans.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  eve 
its  history  is  an  attempt,  which  was  made 
it  in  169i,  by  Lord  Berkcly  with  a  fleet  of  S 
of  war,  and  a  number  of  other  armed  vessels,  I 
on  board  12  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  i 
under  the  command  of  General  Talmache ;  but 
fortifications  of  the  place  had  been  so  thorough 
paired  by  Marshal  Vauban,  and  the  French  sa 
pletely  prepared  to  oppose  the  expedition  of  the! 
tish,  that  the  latter  were  repulsed,  after  a  detp 
conflict,  with  the  loss  of  4^0  seamen,  900 
and  their  leader,  Talmache,  who   died  of  a  wouadi 
his  thigh. 

Brest  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Brest ;  and,  whm 
seen  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  opens  in  a  pleasing 
manner  to  the  view  of  the  observer,  and  appein 
much  larger  to  the  eye  than  tt  is  in  reality,  Thtf 
works  of  the  fortifications,  mingled  with  garoefiiaad 
summer  houses,  present  a  rery  intcrcating  ipectack^ 
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and  liave  furnished  the  celebrated  Vernct  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  paintings.  Brest  is  a 
large  well-built  town,  and  contains  several  very  hand- 
ionic  and  regular  streets  ;  but  the  greater  part  arc 
narrow,  mnding,  and  inconveniently  contrived.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Cote 
du  Brtit^  and  tlie  other  the  Cot^  de  llecouvramtt  he- 
tween  which  (here  is  no  communication  but  by  boatfi. 
It  lias  two  parish  churches,  a  governor,  a  board  of  ad» 
fnirdUy,  and  a  marine  seminary.  It  is  justly  consider* 
cd  as  the  capital  of  tfie  French  marine  j  and  Us  pub- 
lic buildingSt  and  objects  of  curiosity,  are  almost  all 
connected  with  naval  occupationi.  Those  which 
are  most  deserving  of  notice,  are  its  barracks,  maga* 
zinesp  rope-walks,  sail-cloth  manufactories,  forges 
and  founder)',  the  lodging  uf  the  galltfy  slaves,  the 
hospital  ;  the  theatre,  whicli  is  small  but  elegant ; 
the  arsenal,  an  immense  and  superb  structure  ;  the 
walk,  called  Ic  Cottrg  d*  JJflor  de  la  reunion^  where 
it  was  intended  that  a  fine  statue  of  Neptune  should 
be  erected  ;  the  dock  yard,  which  is  well  construct- 
ed, but  which  foreigners,  and  even  Frenchmen  them- 
seWet*  are  very  rartHy  permitted  to  inspect ;  and  the 
quay,  which^  on  one  tide  of  the  pof t,  is  above  a  mile 
in  length,  and  200  paces  in  breadth,  covered  with 
itorehouses  nearly  throughout  the  whole  of  its  ex- 
tent. But  it  is  principally  famous  for  its  excellent 
road  and  harbour »  which  are  capable  of  containing 
500  ships  of  war,  in  an  anchorage  of  8,  10,  and  15 
fathoms  at  low  water;  and  which,  next  to  thoae  of 
Toulon,  are  the  safest  and  most  spacious  on  the  whole 
French  coast.  The  entrance,  which  is  from  the  south- 
west, is  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  passage ;  and 
Hence  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gmkt*  It 
ts  gijarded  by  a  castle  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  and 
on  ' '  '  1  Side  by  a  large  ditch  and  other  strong 
foj  Near  this  entrance  is  a  flying  bridge, 

or  a  kiad  o\  chest  capable  of  containing  five  or  six 
persons,  suspended  by  a  cable  and  pulleys,  and  drawn 
to  either  side  by  a  rope,  which  moves  upon  a  cylin- 
der. Besides  the  commerce  connected  with  marine 
armaments,  the  town  of  Brest  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wines  and  brandy,  and  carries  on  a  fisheiy 
in  sardines,  mackeral,  and  other  fish.  There  are 
two  fairs  held  at  Brest  on  the  two  first  days  of  each 
momthf  at  which  cattle,  skins,  liuen  cloths,  and  other 
articles  of  merchandise,  are  sold.  At  spring  tides  it 
ia  high  water  in  the  port  at  S**  33'  30" ;  but  without 
the  gullet,  the  tides  are  Jthsof  an  hourearhtr.  The 
population  of  Brest  if»*26>000.  Il»  distance  from  Paris 
ts  1*25  leagues,  from  Amsterdam  180,  from  Bonr- 
deaux  100,  from  Havre  90,  from  MarstfiUcs  205, 
from  Rochelle  75,  from  Toulon  212,  from  Cadiz  SOO, 
from  Ly.ms  l65  ;  and  its  R  Lat.  48"*  23',  W.  Long. 
4**  "^^  See  rvnna's  Almanack  du  Commerce  pour 
28H,p.  610.     Iq) 

BRETON,  or  Cape  Breton^  an  island  lying  near 
tlie  east  coast  of  Nonh  America,  between  45**  and 
4'T'  North  Lat.,  and  between  50**  and  60"  West 
Long,  from  London.  With  the  islands  Newfound- 
land and  St  John,  it  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ;  and  a  narrow 
pas&age  of  about  four  leagues  m  length,  and  lialf  a 
league  in  breadthf  named  the  Gut  ol  Causo,  separates 
it  irom  the  eastern  eittreniity  of  Nova  Scotia,     It  is 
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about  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  sixty  in  breadth» 
but  of  a  very  irregular  figure  ;  for  it  is  so  much  inter- 
sected by  bays  and  imall  rivers,  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cluster  of  islands  ;  and  Its  two  princi- 
pal parts  are  joined  by  a  neck  of  land  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  paces  in  length*  It  was  discovered 
about  the  year  1500  by  the  Normans  and  Bretons» 
who  navigated  these  seas ;  and  being  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  continent,  it  was  named  Cape  Breton, 
which  name  has  been  absurdly  retained.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1713,  and  at  a  great  ejcpence 
erected  Fort  Dauphin,  which  they  made  their  princi- 
pal settlement  ;  but  the  harbour  having  been  found 
to  be  of  very  difHcult  access,  it  was  abandoned,  and 
Fort  Louisbourg  was  erected  in  1720,  the  fortifica- 
tion of  which  is  $aid  to  have  cost  them  not  less  than 
one  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  All  the  harbours  uf 
the  island  are  open  to  the  east  and  south  :  the  north 
coast  is  elevated,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  har» 
hour  of  Louisbourg,  once  among  the  best  in  NoriK 
America,  is  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  extends  into  the 
country  four  leagues,  in  a  winding  direction,  and 
contains  good  anchorage,  being  in  all  places  at  least 
bever\  fathoms  deep.  Its  entrance,  formed  by  two 
small  islands,  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  ;  and  by 
means  of  Cape  Lorembic  in  its  vicinity,  is  discover- 
able by  ships  at  a  considerable  distance* 

Owing  to  the  number  of  lakes  which  overspread 
one  half  of  the  inland,  and  are  frozen  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  to  the  extensive  forests  wliich  cover 
tfie  liigher  grounds,  and  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  chmatc  is  cold  and  damp.  The  sod,  which 
is  generally  swampyi  and  covered  with  a  light  kind  of 
moss,  U  but  ill  adapted  for  cultivation  :  On  the  lands, 
however,  towards  the  south,  considerable  quantities 
of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised  j  and  the  island  at 
present  abounds  with  fine  hard  wood>  and  excellent 
limber. 

While  the  French  possessed  this  island,  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  gradually  increased  to  four  thousand, 
who  were  composed  partly  of  Indians,  and  partly  of 
ruined  adventurers  from  Europe-  They  established 
themselves  on  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  they 
found  a  proper  beach  for  drying  cod,  which  became 
the  chief  object  of  their  attention.  As  the  soil  was 
unfit  for  agriculture,  they  did  hitlc  more  than  culti- 
vate a  few  pot  herbs  for  their  own  sustenance  ;  and 
the  scantiness  of  the  pasture  prevented  them  from  rear- 
ing  cattle.  Although  the  island  was  covered  with 
forests  before  it  was  inhabited,  the  wood  was  chiefly 
used  for  fuel,  and  very  httle  timber  was  exported. 
An  inconsiderable  fur  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  ex* 
port  of  the  skins  of  elks,  bears^  otters,  foxes,  and 
other  wild  animals^  Greater  advantages  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  coal  mines,  which  abound  in 
the  island,  and  which  could  have  been  wrought  at 
little  expence,  as  the  coal  lies  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  below  the 
surface.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  demand  for 
that  article  in  New  England,  these  valuable  mines 
were  wrought  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ^vtth 
ballast  the  ships  which  sarled  to  the  French  West 
India  islands.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  w^ 
chiefly  directed  to  the  fisheries;  the  value  of  whictu 
while  the  island  was  in  possession  of  the  French,  h|t4 
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Brctoij,  been  estimated  at  one  miliiou  sterling.  Besides  the 
-  *  -'  great  export  of  fish  to  £urope»  part  was  sent  to  the 
French  West  India  islands ;  in  return  fyr  which  they 
received  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  and  molasses.  As  the 
islanders  could  not  consume  all  these  commodities, 
they  were  allowed  to  export  what  they  did  not  need 
to  Canada  ;  and  they  received  in  exchange  wood, 
brick,  cattle,  vegetables,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  possession  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton must  at  all  times>  but  particularly  in  a  war  with 
France,  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Bri- 
taint  a  plan  was  laid,  and  successfully  executed,  for 
wresting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1 74-5. 
The  scheme  was  planned  in  Boston,  recommended  by 
th?ir  general  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  his  majes- 
ty»  In  New  England  a  body  of  6000  troopi  was 
formedf  under  the  conduct  of  a  Mr  Pepperel,  a  mer- 
chant of  extensive  influence  in  that  country,  who, 
though  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  proposing  and  plannmg  the  enter- 
prise. While  the  French  garrison  at  Louisbourg 
was  known  to  be  extremely  disaffected  to  the  colony, 
and  to  have  been  for  six  months  almost  in  open  re- 
bellion against  its  ofixceri,  commodore  Warren  arri- 
ved at  Causo  with  ten  ships  of  war,  embarked  the 
troops  of  New  England  iu  transports,  and  knded 
them  in  Cape  Breton  without  opposition.  The  ene- 
my abandoned  their  grand  battery,  which  was  de- 
tached from  the  town,  and  the  immediate  seizure  of  it 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  While 
the  6000  American  troops,  reinforced  by  800  British 
marines,  carried  on  their  approaches  by  land,  the  Bri- 
tish squadron,  under  the  command  of  that  able  offi- 
cer, blocked  up  the  place  by  sea,  so  that  no  succours 
could  be  introduced.  The  town  being  considerably 
damaged  by  the  shot  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  garri- 
son despairing  of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  and  the  whole  island  soon  sha- 
red the  fate  of  Louiibourg,  its  only  bulwark.  A  few 
days  after  its  surrender,  two  French  East  India  ships, 
and  another  from  Peru,  richly  laden  with  treasure, 
sailed  into  the   harbour,  on   the  supposition  that  it 

^^  still  belonged  to   France^  and  became  prizes  to  the 

^^^  British  squadron. 

This  valuable  possession  was  restored  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la-chapvUe,  in  174^8,  and  was  at- 
tacked a  second  time  by  the  British  in  1753.  About 
12,000  men  were  destined  again  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Fort  Lou isbourg.  General  Amherst  being 
joined  by  admiral  Boscaweii  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
from  England,  the  armament  sailed  fronri  Halifax  on 
the  2Sth  of  May,  and  on  the  2d  of  Jupe  part  of  the 
transports  anchored  m  Gabarus  Bay,  ^  few 'miles  to 
the  westward  of  Louisbourg.  The  garrison  of  that 
town,  commanded  by  chevalier  0rucour,  consisted  of 
nearly  3000  men.  The  harbour  was  guarded  by  oix 
ships  of  ihe  hne  and  two  frigiites;  three  ships  were 
sunk  across  its  mouth,  in  order  to  render  it  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  Enghsh  navy  ;  but  the  forti  flea t ions  were 
in  bad  repair,  and  no  part  of  the  town  was  secure 
from  the  effects  of  bombardipent.  The  governor  had 
taken  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  a  landing, 
by  estabti^ihing  a  chain  of  posts  for  s<  me  leagues 
along  ihe  most  accessible  parts  of  the  b^ach,  by 
fonning  eatrencbmentsy  and  ereqtiog^  bjU^terief  ;  but 
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some  intermediate  place*  could  notbeiSBy  gtt; 

of  which   the    British  commander  resolved  to  avail 

himself. 

The  troops  destined  to  make  the  attack,  under  the 
command  of  the  immortal  Wolfe,  having  been  driv^ 
from  their  first  landing  point  by  a  muEkcd  battery, 
which  the  French  opened  upon  them  with  a  moit  de- 
structive Are,  he  espied  a  rock  at  no  great  distaiii;t« 
wfiich  had  always  been  deemed  inaccessible-  ThitJMr 
he  directed  major  Scott  to  repair,  and  if  possible  gii^i 
possession  of  it,  while  he  himself  wa^  employed  in  re- 
embarking  his  troops.  Thai  officer  instantly  carried 
his  men  to  the  spot ;  but  hia  own  boat  sinkmg  at  the 
very  moment  that  he  was  stepping  out,  he  botdlj 
climbed  the  rock  alone.  With  the  uirapst  d^og^ 
and  difficulty  he  reached  the  summit,  and  was  fulkiW* 
ed  by  ten  of  his  men.  He  was  instantly  attacked  hj 
sixty  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians,  and  saw  twoof  hts 
men  killed,  and  three  mortally  wounded.  With  iht 
remaining  five  he  gallantly  maintained  his  n- 

der  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  comp.. 
gardless  of  danger,  came  up  to  his  rehef,  di)J  p^t 
hl:ii  in  possession  of  that  important  po&t.      At  syfiiji       i 
as  it  was  gained,  the  other  troup:*  leaped  into  the  WHJ^B 
tcr  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  reaching  the  shofS^V 
attacked   the  enemy  witli   such  impetuosity   in  a|1 
quarters,  that  they  soon   abandoned  their   artillery, 
and  fled  in  the  uunost  confusion.     The  Britisb  itorcs 
and    artillery    were    then   landed,   atid    the  t^iK^^kf 
Lou  isbourg  was  formaUy  invested. 

The  governor  prepared  for  makin|j  a  vi^'-^'^"^-  '^t^ 
fence  ;  he  maintained  a  very  severe  fire  ;: 
besiegers  from  the  town  and  harbour,  and  ui^uc  ^u- 
veral  sallies  ;  but  all  these  were  of  little  av*5l  agaii^i* 
the  regular  approaches  to  the  town,  cou^-     '    ^  ' 
the  engineers   under  the   inspection  of  ge 
herstj  and  the  destructive  batteries  raised  by    l. 
ed  corps  under  brigadier  general  Wolfe.      IntL 
iccution  of  the  siege,  the  admira^  and  general  coT<i|>^ 
atcd  with  llie  greatest  harmony.     In  a   short  tim^ 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  all  takqn  or  «'  : 

several  breaches  were  made  in  the  fortificai;  | 

pieces  of  cannon  were  dismounledi  or  o;bc  * 

dered  ufiserviceable  ;  and  there  b<?ing  no  ^j  7 

of  holding  out  much  longer,  the  governor,  m  conw!' 
qur  nee  ofa  petition  from  the  inhapitautSji  $urreiM}c^- 
ed  himself  a|id  the  garrisoi)  prisoners  of  war-    T^JU 
after  having  four  hundred  mqn  killed  and  WQUmk^ 
the  British  obtained  pos^csaion  of  the  v(hole  of  tbja 
important  islfind;  and   found,  in  the  strong  town  of 
Louisbourg,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one   pieces  of 
caunon,  eighteen  mortars,  and  a  consid"*  ^'^      ■  ^   "*y 
of  stores  and  amniunition*  The  loss  w 
vereiy  felt  by  Fiance,  as  it  v.r      -* 
st,ruction  of  several  ships  an^! 
aion  wa8  confirmed  to  Great  l^nuim   1 
1763  J  but  since  that  tittle^  tha^urtiflj^v 
bourg  have  been  destroyed. 

This  island  is  of  great  value  to  Britain,  a|  it  cam 
mauds  ilie  Gulf  of  St  Lawjcnce,  and  ^lay  be  co»i|> 
dered  as  the  key  of  Caoad^,  It  secures  to  b^rt  tkf 
exclut^ive  possession  of  the  very  valuable  fi&beo^.i^ 
its  coasts.  It  possesses  abundance  of  iron,  of  wwA 
i\  does  not  appear  that  the  inhabitants  have  yet  af^ 
ed   themselves.     lis   extensive  coal  mlnt'i   may  be 
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w*rougTit  at  a  small  expence,  the  coal  (as  !ia«  been  al- 
ready mentioned,)  lying  liorizontally  a  few  feet  be- 
"&w  the  surface  ;  and  as  no  coal  ha«  as  yet  been  dis- 
oveted   in  Canada,  that  article  might  be  rendered  a 
"   EC  of  grpat  tmolumcnt  ahd  advantage*     Its  fo- 
pbiitht  also  supply  timber  for  the  navy  ;  the  con:i- 
Iratipn  with  the  ifilcnor  of  the  idand  being  easy, 


by  meafifl  of  a  number  of  lakes  and  inlets  from  the 
sea,  which  are  found  in  every  direction.  See  Gray's 
Letters  from  Canada,  p.  19.  Meriot*s  Travels  ihwugh 
the  Canadas,  p.  17;  Pinkerton's  Geo^rapht/t  vol. 
iu  p*  629  I  and  SmoUet's  Hidory  nf  hvgJand^  vol 
iii,  IV.     (a.  r.) 


Breton;^ 


BREWING. 


^tWlVCp  ia  the  art  of  making  malt  liquors,  such  as 
er,  aVjand  beer,  whfch  have  a  \-ast  numberof  local 
ations,  depending  upon  their  taste,  colour,  5£C, 
art  of  brewing  is  of  great  importance:  in  this 
fnlry,  where  the  principal  beverage  of  the  inhabi- 
iims  consists  of  fcrnf.cnted  malt  liquors,  which  are 
encrally  considered  as'the  least  prejudicial  to  the  con* 
itution,  of  any  of  those  inebriating  liquors,  which, 
the  present  state  of  society,  are  looked  upon 
essential  to  the  support  of  the  human  frame, 
fie  practice  of  brewing  porter  is  brought  to  great 
erfe<^tk)n  in  London,  and  many  other  towns  are  celc- 
ited  for  their  ales^  Sic.  ;  but  the  principles  upon 
^hfch  these  advantages  depend,  are  not  perfectly  un- 
Hood.  The  superiority  of  particular  ales,  is  ge* 
bndjy  attributed  to  local  conveniences  of  water,  cli- 
mate, malt,  Sec.  which  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
dned,  from  a  particular  management  of  the  pre- 
sses upon  which  the  art  of  brewing  depends.  It 
o\lld  be  j>resumptuous  to  attempt  to  settle  the  prin- 
Jples  of  an  art  so  complicated  ;  but  wc  shall  endea- 
3ur  to  describe  faithfully  the  differctit  processes  of 
dug,  from  the  extraction  of  the  virtue  of  the 
(kdt,  to  the  fining  of  the  been  This  is  all  tliat  our 
Imits  will  permit  us  to  accompliBh  ;  and  we  hope  it 
ay  be  found  of  utility  to  the  practical  brewer,  in 
Vmg  him  the  detail  of  ihc  art  as  practised  in  Lon- 
ton,  where  porter  is  "brewed  on  such  a  large  scale, 
tnd  where  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to 
I  economy  of  materials,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
■  pv^.^^c*  Iji  doing  this,  wc  shall  firbt  give  a  full  de* 
of  a  London  brewery,  and  of  the  various 
kteic*iJiii!i  employed  in  it  ;  and  then  'a  detailed  ac* 
»unt  of  the  different  processes  which  are  employed  in 
bis  useful  art.  But  before  we  proceed  to  any  of  ihe&e 
etds,  we  shall  tirst  give  a  general  outline  of  the  dif- 
'fttrnt  operations  in  brewing. 

The  principal  ingredients  employed    in    brewing 

tcr»  arc  malt  and  hops,  from  which  the  virtues  are 

f tr^fctid  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  this  extract 

led  with  yeast.     Malt  is  made  from  barley, 

ng  steeped  in  water,  and  then  spread  out  in 

iuw  lA^tvs^  vegetates,  and  produces  a  feweel  substance 

ermed  saccharum,  wlych  did  not  previously  exist  (at 

Irast  in   the  same   form)  in  the  dry  corn,  and  which 

dinppear«  if  the  process  of  vegetation  (or  gemiina- 

tioD  ab  it  is  called,)  is  carried  too  far*     In  order  to 

prefeiii  this,    when   the  corn  is  judged,  by   known 

1^,  td  be  in  that  stiigc  which  produces  ilie  greatest 

ntv    of  saccharine  matter,  the    gcrminatiou  is 

>'  drying  the  corn  upon  a  kiln.  This  cvapo- 

j-u^  ;,,c  mdiftture,  and  prevents  ihefarther  growth  of 

tli^  dcrtTJ,  now  converted  into  inalt,  which  wifl  keep  till 


it  ts  wanted  by  the  brewer.  The  malt  in  the  brewer's  Brewti^. 
handa  is  first  ground  coarsely,  so  as  to  break  every  ^-— -y*-*^ 
grain  into  3  or  4  pieces.  The  malt,  or,  as  it  is  now  M*lti'»C' 
called,  the  grist,  is  put  into  a  large  vessel,  termed  the 
mash  tun,  and  hot  water  admitted  into  it  from  the 
copper,  where  it  remains  till  the  water  is  supposed  to 
have  extracted  sufficient  sweetness  from  tlie  gaods^  as 
the  malt  is  called  in  this  stage  of  the  process.  The 
goods  are  stirred  up  at  intervals,  to  expose  every  part 
of  the  mass  to  the  action  of  the  liquor  f  and  for  a  cer-  Mashing, 
tain  time,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mashing^  it  is  not 
disturbed,  that  the  extract  f  which  is  called  wort,) 
may  not  be  thick,  from  holding  the  gross  parts  of 
the  ^flour  and  mucilage  of  the  malt  in  mechanical  mix* 
ture.  After  being  left  at  rest  a  short  time,  these 
gross  parts  subside  upon  the  goods;  and  the  wort  run- 
ning through  them  when  let  off,  Is,  in  some  degree, 
filtered,  and  flows  clear  into  a  vessel  beneath  the 
mash  tun,  called  the  underback.  From  this  vessel  it  ^^'hng. 
is  again  pumped  up  into  the  copper  i  and  when  the 
hops  are  put  in,  it  is  boiled  for  «ome  time,  in  order  to 
extract  the  bitter  of  the  hops,  to  coagulate  the  muci- 
lage extracted  from  the  malt,  and  evaporate  a  portion 
of  the  water  used  in  mashing.  When  sufficiently  boil* 
ed,  the  wort  is  run  off  into  a  vessel  called  the  hop- 
back,  which  detains  the  hops,  but  permits  the  liquor 
to  flow  into  the  coolers.  These  are  large  vats,  not 
more  than  5  inches  deep,  in  which  the  litjuor  remains 
till  it  is  cooled  to  a  proper  temperature  for  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  ;  which  gives  the  strength  or  spi-  Fcr,xK*ni- 
rituoq^s  quality  to  the  been  Tliis  is  effected  in  ves-  yuj, 
sels, called  squares  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  ia  added,  to  put  the  liquor  in  fer- 
mentation ;  the  symptoms  of  which  are  an  internal 
commotion  of  every  part  of  the  liquor,  caused  by  ihe^ 
extrication  of  gas,  which  rises  through  llie  Bujd  in 
innumerable  bubbles,  producing  an  universal  motion, 
and  a  continual  singing,  and  raiding  to  the  surface  a 
constant  stream  of  yeast,  in  which  llic  bubbles  of  gas 
are  enveloped.  This  yeast  floats  upon  the  beer,  and 
is  called  the  head.  After  this  fermentation  has  con- 
tinued some  time,  and  the  head  does  not  seem  Ukely 
to  rise  any  higher,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
as  it  would  be  quickly  succeeded  by  another  fermen- 
tation, called  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  the  first  being 
called  vinous,  producing  alcohol  or  spirit ;  while  the  se* 
cond  generates  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar.  This  opera- 
tion of  checking  the  fermentation  is  called  cleansing. 
It  is  performed  by  drawing  off  the  beer,  and  putting  Clean^'itg 
it  into  small  casks  called  rounds,  where  it  still  contx* 
nues  to  ferment  and  discharge  yeast  for  some  time, 
the  casks  being  filled  up  as  they  dimmish  in  their  con* 
tents.      When   the  working  ceases,   the  casks    are 
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bungcJ  up  to  prevent  it  from  growin|r  flat ;  and  \f 
cvffy  tliin|T  ha^  been  ftticce^isfiilf  the  beer  requires  no- 
thing but  age  to  fine  itself,  and  be  fit  fur  the  tablr. 
In  large  brt- wcnefl,  the  store  of  beer  is  not  kept  in 
the  small  casks,  but  in  imtnense  ca.^ks  aWvd  the  store 
vatst  into  which  it  is  put  from  the  rounds,  as  euon  as 
the  working  ceases*  When  suffici'jnt  lime  cannot  be 
allowed  for  the  beer  to  fine  itSL'U*  (that  is,  tu  deposit 
the  mucilage  which  is  suspended  in  it,  and  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  chnid*!  of  lighter  and  dark- 
er colours^)  a  preparation  ot  isinglass  and  sour  beer, 
called  finings^  is  employed  to  precipitate  the  clouda, 
and  render  it  transparent  ;  a  quality  which  is  deemed 
a  great  recommendation,  as  is  also  a  fioe  colour, 
which,  in  some  liquors,  is  produced  by  coljuring.  Ft 
frequently  happens,  that  the  beer  does  not  turn  out 
good,  fr(»m  acidity,  flatness,  Sec;  and  many  methods 
are  employed  for  improving  it,  by  adding  various  che- 
mical preparations.  This  was  fyrmcrly  reckoned  the 
tnoat  valuable  branch  of  the  art,  and  innumerable  nos- 
trums were  considered  by  thi^ir  possessors  as  invalu- 
able secrets  ;  but  of  late  the  introduction  of  the  ther- 
mometer, in  the  operations  of  the  brewery,  has  shewn, 
that  more  is  to  be  obtained  by  conducting  the  previ- 
ous processes  in  a  proper  manner,  than  by  trusting 
to  remedies,  for  the  errors  arising  from  inaccuracy  ni 
the  heats  of  the  different  liquors,  or  from  inattention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  weather,  5cc. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  process  of 
brewing  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of 
an  extensive  brewery,  many  of  which  are  to  b«  seen 
in  the  metropolis, 

CHAP.  I. 

Description  of  a  London  Breweiy, 

Thg  interior  of  a  complete  brewery  is  represented 
in  Plate  LXXVIL  The  dimensions  f  the  different 
vessels  which  it  contains,  are  taken  from  the  brew- 
ery of  Messrs  Brown,  Parry  and  Co.,  Golden  Lane, 
which  having  been  recently  rebuilt,  contains  most  of 
the  new  improvements  in  the  utensils  employed  in 
this  manufacture.  We  have  been  compelled,  in  our 
Plate,  to  arrangeihe  various  vessels  &c*  in  adilT  rent 
manner  fror»  what  they  are  in  the  brewery  it  self, 
where,  from  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  form  of 
the  premises,  want  of  sufficient  room,  &c.  the  ar- 
rangement is  not  quite  so  uniform  as  it  would  have 
been,  if  none  of  these  causes  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  erection*  Fig*  L  is  a  plan  of  the  brewery,  and 
Figs,  *i  and  3  are  difFtrent  elevations  of  the  esta- 
bbihmeiit.  The  latter  are  not  taken  upon  any  parti- 
cular line,  being  chiefly  intended  to  shew  the  relative 
levels  of  the  different  vessels,  The  same  letters  of  re- 
ference apply  to  all  the  figures.  A,  B  represents  the 
two  coppers,  each  containing  300  barrels,  having  the 
fireplaces  beneath  them  ;  a^a  are  their  chimneys  ;  and 
CD  the  two  mash  tuns,  situated  exactly  over  the  un- 
d»rbacks  E  and  F  (Fig.  *if).  G  is  the  building  for 
a  steam  engine  ot  36  horse  powT;  H  the  boilers  of 
the  engine  ;  h  its  working  beam,  and  of  its  fly  wheel 
On  the  axis  of  this  is  a  bevelled  cog  wheel,  giving  mo- 
tion to  a  vertical  sh'jft  e,  from  which,  by  means  of 
whed^work,  the  power  of  the  cngme  is  distributed 


ti^rough  the  works-  At  f  it  worka  the  pumm  for 
raising  water  from  the  well  to  a  cistern  over  the  m* 
gine  house  ;  /,  w,  and  n,  are  three  other  pumps^  for 
raising  the  liquor  in  different  stages  of  the  proc 
A  shaft  g  dnvctt  the  four  millstoiies  r  for  grin 
the  malt ;  two  others  at  A  ( Fig.  I.)  turn  the  inashifi 
machines,  which  agitate  the  malt  whde  in  the  pn 
of  mashing:  k  is  a  screw  for  conveying  the  gi 
from  the  mill  towards  the  mash  tuns.  It  is  enclosed! 
a  wooden  tube,  into  which  the  malt  drops,  and  a» 
screw  revolves  it  pushes  the  grini  along  the  tut 
The  screw  is  formed  by  tin  plates  nailed  upon  I 
wooden  shaft,  which  is  turned  by  tlie  mill.  This  sha'' 
conveys  the  malt  to  another  screw  o  placed  incline 
which  elevates  the  grist  into  a  screwing  machine  ' 
through  which  the  ground  matt  passes;  but 
grains  of  malt,  which  may  have  escaped  the  stc 
without  being  broken, are  separated  and  debvered  1 
tween  a  pair  of  iron  rollers  at  /,  which  crushes  the 
and  they  fall  into  a  screw  i%  which  also  receives  i 
grist  that  has  passed  through  the  screw,  and  co 
ducts  all  together  into  the  binns,  WV,  Fig.  2,  situ 
ted  over  the  mash  tuns,  where  it  Is  kept  for  use;  ; 
when  it  is  wanted,  it  is  let  down  into  the  tuns,  by  drv^ 
ing  a  number  of  shuttles  in  the  bottom  of  the  binoi 

Besides  these,  there  arc  other  movements,  whi4 
cannot  be  wholly  shewn  in  »rich  small  figures ; 
as  at  Q,  which  is  a  sack-tackle,  for  drawing  up  sacki^ 
malt  from  carts  in  the  street,  to  the  loft  in  the  lopl 
the  building.  Here  the  sack$  are  placed  upon  aba 
barrow,  and  wheeled  to  small  trap-doors  in  theflo 
through  which  the  malt  is  pushed  down  into  the  ]_ 
jTi&lt  binns  S,   Fig*  1   and  3,   where  it   is   kept 
wanted  for  grinding*  It  is  then  filled  into  sack^  aga 
which  are  drawn  up  from  the  binns  by  a  sack  ta 
and  wheeled  to  the  hoppers  j,  F»g»  2,  over  the  ml 
stones.    Here  the  malt  is  dhot  into  a  small  bii»n;  i 
machine  y,  called  Jac<}f*\v  ladder^  elevates  it  into  1 
hopper.     This  machmeis  a  broad  endless  strap,  \ 
small  tinplute  buckets   sewed  upon  it.    The  rtrapi 
volves  upon  two  wheeir,  oue  at  Uie  bottom,  and  \ 
other  al  the  top  of  the  hft.    The  buckets  fill   ibc 
selves  with  malt    in    the  lowest  binn,   and   tlirow  • 
into  the  hopper  ;  as  the   mill  causes  it   lo    revolve 
the  same  manner  as  the  chains  of  buckets  employed 
in  some  countries  to  raise  water. 

I'he  hf^ps  are  dr^wn  up  from  the  carts  by  a  taci 
at  Z  in  the  pLn,  and  depoeited  in  the  loft  1,  (Fig.  I 
When  ih^-y  ate  wanted  for  use,  the  bags  are  whccli 
upon  a  truck  along  the  differefit  lofts,  le  llir 
levc*!  with  the  top   uf  the  coppers  A,  B,   where 
bags  are  cut  open,  and  thrown  into  the  ci»,>pcn. 
steam  engine,  as  before  mentioned*   wcuks  ai*  t\fl 
barrelled  pump  f    Fig,   ti,    termed   the   Culd  Iju«J( 
pump,   which   rainrs  the  cold  water  (liquor)  miil 
tfie  well,  situated  at    K,   and   pumps  it    into  an  kin* 
mense  cistern     N,    (hquor-back)    pbccd   over   tk 
steam  engine;  to  winch,  indeed,   it  forms  a  roof » 1 
ing  3*i  feet  long,  \2  wide,   and  eight  feet  in  deptkl 
H'  re  the  liqtjor  is  reserved  for  use.    From  ih*?  liqiwi>j 
back  it  is  Cijiidiicted  by  a  pipe,  shewn  by  the  biack 
line  2, 2, 2,  Fig,  2,  to  thetrjppers  A,B,  and  hastluiO 
cocks  to  sti^p  or  admit  it  to  either  al  plcasurt.    It" 
v,trou»  put'd  ot  this  pipe  are  short  branches,  ending 
in  a  screw  vessel.    To  these  branches  the  eadi  of  k^ 
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f  ther  p'lpe^f  (hose)   tticli   as  are  used  in  6re  enpnes, 

lire  at  pl-astire  connected  by  screw  socketSi  and  the 

lliqiioft  (water)  by  these,  conveyed  to  any  part  c»f  the 

l|>rec>iset ;    a  nose  pipe  bcin^  screwed  to   the  other 

T,d  of  the  ho!ie.   A  jet  of  water  ia  throwru  into  any  of 

|the  ressels.  in  the  whole  works,    to  wash  and  sweeten 

them,  or  to  fill    them    with  liquor  when  t!ie  bre^-in;^ 

kit  stopped  for  a  time,  that  the  vessels  may  not  dry 

Imnd  crack,  so  as  to  leak  when  again  used.     The  li- 

Iquor,  when  heated  in  the  coppers,  is  let  out  through 

Llarge  cock^  into  copper  cisterns  4,  4,  Fig.  1  and  ^»aiid 

||hefi«  communicate   by  pipes   wfth   the  mash    tuns* 

tThe  wort,  when  mashed,  is  let  down  by  cock«  into 

Ifhe  under  backs.     The  wort   pump  «,    Fig.  %  baa 

[pipes  coming  from  cither  of  the  under  backs  E,  F, 

to  lake  the  wort  from  them,  and  throw  it  up  into  a 

l^itter,  ]4,  11,  conducting  it  into  various  parts  of  the 

Ipremi»e9,  and  having  pings  in  the  bottom  to  let  it 

prscapr  at   any  particular  place.     When  the  wort  h 

liiumped  op  into  the  copper,  it    runs  into  a  shallow 

li»ack|  5,  from  which  it  id  admitted  to  either  copper  at 

^pleaflune.     After   being    boiled   with   the   hops,  the 

fort  and  hops   are  let  off  through  the  c<9ck8  ;  and 

odcn  gutters  are    hung  on  the  cocks  to  conduct 

lli€  wort  from  either  copper  into  the  jack  back  X, 

vhicb  has  a   floor  of  cast  iron  plates,   pierced    with 

pmalJ  holes,  to  admit  the  wort,   but  retain  the  hops. 

(iThi*  wort  runs  into  a  cask  Y,  from  which  it  is  drawn 

ijy  a  pipe  leading  to  the  wort  pump  w,  and  by  this  it 

t  thrown  again  into  the  gutter  l^,  which  conducts  it 

lo  any  of  the  coolers  LL,  Fig.  1 ,  2,  and  3,  which 

ire  very  shallow  backs,  occupying  one  wing  of  the 

building,  as  »!iewn  in  Fig.  1.     They  arc  more  tiume- 

than  thev  appear  to  be  in  the  drawing,  a  cooler 

g  pkced  m  any  convenient  part  of  the  brewery  j 

*  1ft  they  require  a  sufficient  number  of  coolers,  to 

contain  at  least    three  or  four  times  the  contents  of 

the  two  coppers,   it  requires  ever)'  vacant    space  to 

ccrive  them.   Those  in  the  wing  are  placed  one  over 

the  other,  and  the  building  has  very  large  open  win- 

llows  in  all  its  sides,  tha^   the  air  may  have  free  ac* 

pcsi  to  the  wort  in  them,  in  order  to  cool  it  as  expc* 

Jmously  as  possible.    The  hops  which  are  left,  as  be- 

fort  mentioned,  in  the  jack  back,  are  fillid,  by  men, 

|mo  tubs,   which   are  driiwn  up  by  a  tackle  worked 

by  the  engine,  and  again    put    into  the   copper  to 

he   boiled    a  second  lime^  with  the  second  and  third 

wort- 

Ffxjm  the  coolers,  the  wort  is  conducted  by  pipes 
I  Fig*  3,  proc'.'eding  from  each,  and  uniting  before 
Ihpy  enter  MM,  the  squares,  or  gyle  tuns,  in  which 
be  liquor  is  first  put  to  ferment.  From  these  the 
er  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a  back  at  7,  Fig,  3, 
\*ai  whtch  the  clfansing  pump  /,  Fig.  2,  draws  and 
pbrows  it  up  into  a  vessel  8,  Fig.  2  and  3,  called  the 
pli  anting  batch.  It  afti-r^ard^gocs  from  this  to  the 
vttrkmg  tuns  at  9,  Fig,  2,  and  3,  benrath  the 
jgoukrs;  and,  to  conclude  that  operation,  it  is  con- 
preyed  by  pipes  10,  Fig.  %  l'»id  beneath  each  double 
DW  of  tuns  with  branches  which  connect  them  all. 
)ne  cock  hlU  each  double  row.  The  yeast,  produced 
amevcrj^  four  tuns,  ruiis  down  a  woctii  n  pipe  mio  a 
l^r^e  ostera  11,  (Fig.  3^)  whenrit  ti  drawn  off  andsent 


away.     The  same  pipes  10,   which  fill  tiie  roi3nd*,   HrtT^in-. 
communicate,  by  other  branches,  with  the  starting  iT""^""^^ 
pump  fr/j  Fig,  2.     This    pump  throws  up  the  beer  ^  >^j,;vu 
into  the  starting  batch  J 8,  from   which  a  pipe  pro- 
ceeds to  the  large  store  vats  O,  O,  Fig.  1  and  il,  situa- 
ted in  the   other  wing  of  the  building.     These  are 
immense  tuns  in  which  it  is  kept  till  wanted  for  sale, 
and  whence  it  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  leather  pipe 
or  hose,  that  conducts  it,  as  at  P,  Fig.  3,intothe  small 
butR,  in  which  it  is  sent  away  from  the  brewery. 

The  store  vats  are  arranged  in  one  of  the  wing*  of 
the  building,  as  representea  in  Fig-  1  j  and  over  them 
is  the  luft  1,  Fig.  3.  for  storing  the  hops.  The  spac<* 
allowed  for  these  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1.  is  much  less  than 
it  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels on  the  sttrgCt  which  is  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  brewery  containing  the  mash  tuna  aiid  cop- 
pers. The  tame  may  be  said  of  the  malt  stores  situa- 
ted at  S  in  the  plan.  This  however,  is  of  little  im 
portance,  as  the  spaces  alluded  to  vary  in  different 
establishments.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  store 
\at»  arc  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  5000 barreln, 
and  the  spaces  round  these  are  filled  up  by  others  of 
smaller  dimensions.  They  are  all  supported  upon  iron 
pillars,  so  a*  to  admit  small  casks  to  be  stowed  be- 
neath them,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  3»  This  arrangement 
allows  easy  access  to  the  bottom  of  the  rats  for  tc- 
pairs.  The  pipe  which  brings  beer  into  the  storc* 
house,  is  conducted  along  over  the  vats,  as  shewn  by 
the  dark  line  in  the  plan,  and  screw  vesaels  proceed 
from  it  at  proper  points,  to  which  hose  can  be  joined 
to  fill  any  individuaFvat.  The  m*"ilt  binns  are  ako 
Bet  on  iron  columns,  to  admit  casiks  beneath,  and  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  entrance  of  vermin. 
The  squares  are  supported  in  the  same  manner,  to 
form  coal  vaults  ;  and  the  coppers  arc  built  upi^n 
arches,  which  are  used  to  increase  the  coal  cellarSi — 
a  provision  very  necessary  in  such  a  work,  where  the 
daily  coneumpiion  of  coals,  for  the  two  coppers  and 
the  engine,  amounts  to  near  nine  chaldrons  of  56 
buf^hels  each. 

In  the  two  elevations  of  the  brewery,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  different  vcbbcIs  cannot  be  shewn 
in  their  relative  positions,  otherwise  they  would  hli 
behind  each  other.  The  mash  tuns,  tor  example, 
would  in  rc;ility  come  before  the  null  ^d  pumps,  and 
the  engine  behind  both  of  these.  From  this  cause, 
Uie  length  of  the  pipes  and  shafts  appear  much 
greater  in  the  elevation  than  they  really  are. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
l!«e  great  extent  of  a  brewery,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
visions which  are  mr.de  fur  diminishing  the  labour  in 
every  department,  in  which  the  steam  engine  is  the 
chiff  agent.  The  establishment  delineated  in  Pl*ite 
L XX VI I,  is  not  on  the  very  brgeat  scale:  scverml  Hlati 
works  have  ihrte  coppers,  and  all  their  attendant  uteu-  LKXVll. 
siib;  arid  some  of  them,  as  Messrs  Meux*s  and  Whit* 
bread**,  fiave  four  coppers. 

The  extent  of  the  brewiDg  trade  will  be  seen  horn  Brewing 

the    fullowing    account    of   the    quantity    of  porter  trade, 
brewed  by  the   13  principal  bouses  in  London,  du- 
ring the  last  five  years: 
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Brewing 
trade  iii 
liondon* 


Water. 


Well*  in 
l^andun. 


Quantity  breiced  in  mie  ytar^  ending    Jnlt/  1807* 

By  B^in-cls. 

Barclay  and  Perkins * 16*6,600 

Meux,  Reidt  and  Co 170,B79 

Tnienian»  Hanbury,  and  Co »  135,972 

F.  Calvert  and  Co 83,004" 

Whitbread  and  Co 101.,*25l 

H.  Meux  and  Co u 

Combe ,  .  80,273 

Brown,  Parry,  and  Co 1 25fi5^ 

Good  Wynne,  Skinner  and  Co 72,580 

J.  Calvert    ....                    37,03.3 

Elliot  and  Co 47,388 

Taylor     . 80»273 

Clowesy  Maddox,  and  Newbury 38,5H 


July  1806. 

JV//y  1809. 

My  1810. 

Bomte. 

Bftrrdft. 

BttrrcJt:. 

Barreti. 

184,196 

205,328 

235,053 

S64;405 

190,169 

150.105 

SI  1,009 

«20,094 

117,374- 

130.8*6 

144.990 

142,179 

68,924 

90,363 

133,491 

105,887 

111,185 

100,275 

1 10,939 

12-2,316 

40,t>63 
75.551 

93,660 
85, 1 50 

103,152 

81,761 

70,561 

131,647 

114,001 

84,475 

72,567 

70,232 

60,283 

74,223 

85,181 

38,002 

39,155 

Given  up. 

Given  up. 

48,669 

45,608 

57,251 

58,CM^ 

32,800 

40,007 

44,510 

4a,it2 

39,273 

«>,231 

41,594 

36,OT« 

Total,  1,092,451      1,103,032      1,132,366      1,31^,1545      l|338i478 


The  water  ii^ed  in  most  of  these  works,  at  least  in 
aeven  of  them  which   we  have  visited,  is  pumped 
from  wells;  and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  superiority  of  London  porter  arises 
from  the  Thames  water.    This  water  was  indeed  used 
by  all  of  them  some  years  ago,  before   the  discovery 
of  the  excellent  and  inexhaustible  spring,  which  is  to 
be  found   beneath   any  part  of  London.     This  city 
is  Bilnattd  upon  a  stratum  of  clay  from  150  to  200 
feet  m  thickness,  lying  upon  a  struturo  of  chalk,  with 
ihc  intervention  of  some  sand.     The  rain  falling  upon 
the  extensive  l-ange  of  lulls  which  the  chalk  stratum 
forms,  (by  runiiirjg  up  gradually  for 20  or  30  miles,) 
is  received  into  the  fi&surcs  of  the  chalk,  which  are  al» 
ways  full,  up  to  the  level  of  the  clay  strata.     The 
water  thus  poured  up,  flows  over  at  the  Ibwcst  points 
of  the  clay,  (covering  this  immense  subterra'n«?an  re* 
servoir,)  forming  the  rivers  Lea,  Coin,  and  New  Ri- 
ver, which  run  upon  the  surface  of  the  clay,  into  the 
Thames,     Now,  by  sinking  a  well  150  or  200  feet 
deep,  and  pierchig   the  whole  thickness  of  the  clay, 
the  same  water  may  be  obtained  by   perpendicular 
ascent,  which  was  conducted   by  the  New  River  at 
such  an  immense  expense  near  30  miles  upon  the  sur* 
face.     The  instant  that  the  clay  is  pierced,  the  water 
rushes  up  so  violently  as  to   ml  the   whole  depth   of 
the  well  in  a  few  minutes,  and  sometimes  runs  over  a 
great  quantity.     The  sand  between  the  clay  and  the 
chalk  IS  forced  into  the  well  with  the  water,  so  aa 
nearly  to  fill  it  up,  and  then  it  obstructs  the  free  pas- 
»age  of  the  water.    This  is  remedied  by  driving  down 
a  copper  pipe  before  the  clay  is  quite  dug  through, 
and  boring  out  the  strata  within  the  pipe.     By  this 
means  the  end  of  the  pipe  can   be  got  down   some 
small  distance  into  the  sand.     When  the  borer  is  re- 
moved from  this  pipe,  the  water  blows  up  the  sand  as 
before  in  great  quantities  tlirough  the  pipe  j   but  its 
upper  end  being  many  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  affords  room  round  it  for  lodging  this  sand, 
without  choking  the  well;  and  when  the  well  he- 
comes  filled,  and  runs o\er  quietly,  the  sand  does  not 
rise,  Wean se  the  great  pressure  of  water  ta  relieved  ; 
but  if,  (as  frequently  happens,)  the  demand  fur  water 
from  the   well  is  greater  than  the  pipe  can  supply, 
without  sinking  the  water  in  the  well,  the  ^^i^d  will 
•^;  come  up.     This  happened  a  few  years  ago  at  Messrs 
^||feux's  well  which  wag  often  9unk  100  feet  by  the 


continued  pifmping  of  the  engine^  tlid  ihtn  tht  *<•!-"*- 
drew  up  such  a  quantity  of  sand  as  to  fill  th^ 
back  and  condensing  cfstem  of  the  engine  haii  imi  m 
a  few  days. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  qualifies  of  dtiri*ftnt  ( 
kinds  of  w^ater  for  the  purposes  of  brcwine,  2itvd  j 
writers  in   general  have   recommended    -    '  as' 

preferable  to  hard.  The  latter  is  Said  to  b .  ned 

to  feHneniation,  iind  therefore  the  beer  will  have  less 
spirit  than   if  made  of  soft ;  but,  it  i^  mor*?  fs^y  u> 
brew  transparent  Hqiior  from  hard  water, 
so  liable  to  turn  sour.     Sbft  \%'ater,   pr 
rivers,  often  imbibes  a  great  pr  blc 

extract,  and  is  then  So  liable  i  fre- 

quently to  become  sour.  As  we  see  a  genera  i 
in  the  system  of  the  London  brewers,  froni  u 
river  water,  to  hard  spring  water,  it  is  a 
proof,  that  the  very  purity  and  iranSpLi,  .^ 
water  is  of  greater  consequence  than  its  hardness  "or 
softness  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  incfiicc 
brewers  in  other  situations  to  place  less  dependence 
upon  the  nature  of  their  water,  but  \6  ctideavour,  \>j 
varying  the  management  of  their  procefcses,  to  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  liquor  from  any  tt^ater,  (ham'Or 
soft,)  provided  it  is  clear,  sweet,  and  ftiee  ftotn  rtSne* 
ral  faints. 

CHAP.  II. 

Brewing  Utensils. 

In  describing  the  different  utensils  and  vessels  etn- 1 
ployed  in  a  brewery,  the  mechaiiism  used  in  the  dpe*  i 
ration  of  mashing  comes  first  to  be  considered.    The 
mash  tun  is  usually  a  large   wooden  imi>   formed  of 
Vertical  staves  bound  by  iron  hoops,  as    '  ¥i^* 

%  of  Plate  LXXVllL     It  has  a  false  b*  ced 

a  few  inches  above  the  real  bottom.  This  i^  pierced' 
with  a  great  number  of  srtiall  holes,  to  admit  the  li- 
qtior,  but  retain  the  malt,  which  hes  Upon  it  ai  a 
floor.  The  lioilor  is  brought  by  a  pipe  into  the  ton 
beneath  the  false  bottom,  and  forces  its  U-ay  Up 
through  the  gobds  (mah) ;  and  when  it  appears 
above  them,  the  goods  are  stirred  tip,  to  expose  e^eiy^ 
part  of  them  to  the  action  of  the  liquor.  This  >irm 
at  one  time  performed  by  men,  first  using  long  raket 
to  level  the  heaps  of  malt|  and  afterwards  rowing  the 
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good«  with  hrgc  oars  ;  but  th^  grreat  «cnk  on  which 

the  breweries  in  London  ar^  noAV  conducted,  renders 
ibiA  method  in^dmissibk,  from  the  number  of  men  it 
wpuld  require.  Mashing  machines  have  therefore 
b^en  generally  adopted  within  th^  last  20  years,  ji\ 
aU  the  great  brewpries*  A  number  of  diflfcrent  con- 
strucUons  are  in  u^,  and  seem  to  answer  their  pur- 
poses well  J  but  a9  the  -greatest  number  have  been 
erected  by  M-  r.*.  rrr,  Old  Street,  London,  we  have 
proc^ured  a  i!  i  one  of  his  construction.    The 

mask  tun  and  iiu^^^j  uack  for  this  machine  are  wholly 
formed  of  ca$t  iron,  to  avoid  the  continual  and  ex* 
pengive,  repairsi  whiv^h  wood«n  vessels  of  such  large 
dimensions  require*  Th?  machiive  in  question  was 
erected  in  ISOy,  at  Messrs  Barclay  and  Pcrkin's 
brewery,  Southw^rk;  and  the  iron  tun  by  Mr  Jona- 
than Dick&oQ,  who  has  a  patetit  fur  methods  of  form- 
ing various  large  bre^^nng  vessels  in  cast  iron* 

Plat<  LXXVin.  Fig,  1.  IS  a  plan  of  the  ma&htuui 
apd  Fig.  2^  an  elevation  of  it;  shewing  aho  the  uiidtr- 
back  beneath  it ;  one  half  of  the  mash  tun  being  re- 
prescntctf  m  section*  to  shew  the  machine  within  it. 
A  At  Fig.  *i,  is  the  level  of  the  stage  or  floor  lo  which 
tbe  m^h  tyu  o  placed.  BBBB  h  the  tun«  formed  of 
a  number  of  pan  neb  of  cast  iron  plates  screwed  to- 
gather.  The  dispusitioi^  of  these  m  the  bottom  is  shewn 
b3[,tht:  pLms  in  Fig^  1 .  The  tun  is  supported  upon  8  cast 
iron  columns  DUt  which  are  united  at  the  upper  ends 
bj  an  iron  framing  E»  which  confines  them  in  a  vertical 
positiqpi  ajid  connects  th^fn  with  a  central  column  F, 
shewn  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2,  at  the  upper  end« 
Thifi  is  cast  hollow,  to  form  the  continuatign  of  a  pipe 
Q,  wrljich  brings  the  hquor  into  the  tun  from  the 
C9pp<r*  This. pipe  haaako  ar^olh^T  branch  H,  convcy- 
ii\g  tbv  tia^o^  up  into  the  tut^i  beneath  the  false  bot- 
tom I,  ivtich  is  the  only  part  of  this  mjichinc  made 
of  wood.  In  the  CLnt/e.  of  the  tun  a  vertical  axis 
IV  '  td   round  by   wheel  work  com- 

m-u  ipperend  of  it,  asiibewn  in  Fig. 

S.  Upon  tjiii  aui  .i^e  two  bevelled  wheels,  a  and  i, 
gixiog  motion  to  the  mashing  engine.  These  wheels 
tuni.twQ  horixontal  aj^eti  L,  Ml  extending  from  the 
cp^itre  to  the  circumference  of  the  tun*  The  former 
has  4  wheels  upon  it,  over  which  pass  4-  endless 
chain^  which  also  pas^  round  wheels  upon  a  horizon- 
tal axis  N  nea^  the  bottom  of  the  tun.  Upon  the 
en  die  fc*  chain  cross  pieces  uf  iron  </  arc  fixed ;  and  these 
bavc  teeth  in  them,  (as  t»  shewn  in  the  elevation,  and 
oi^  a  brger  scale  in  Fig.  5  )  which,  as  the  chains  re- 
tQlve  by  the  action  of  the  wheel  &,  raise  up  the  malt 
tr^am  the  bottom  of  the  tun  to  the  topoi  the  i^ats 
q{  ^ali.  That  thi^  stirring  may  be  performed  in  all 
^^(  the  tun,  the  frame  containing  the  axes  L, 
H,  has  a  progressive  ipotjqn  round  the  tun*  by 
foUpwuig  means  :  On  the  kirb  or  upper  edge  of 
tb^  tutii  is  a  rin^  of  teeth  00,  shewn  in  tht^  plan.  These 
ane  engaged  by  an  tu(ilt!»s  §crew,  whicii  is  mounted 
in  a  frame  P,  and  ^\\ij\vi}  in  perspective  in  Fig.  9* 
'This  screw  has  a  rotator)'  mption,  given  it  by  a  wheel 
Q  on  the  extrenve  end  of  the  axis  M,  which  turn? 
pinjons  flf,c  on  the  a^iis  of  the  scrtfw.  The  wheel  has 
tlirp  rings  oi  cq^s  li  and  i  upon  its  f^ce*  one  about  |da 
jfptf  sr£e  of  the  other.  Each  engages  its  pinion  d  and  e 
J^  ihc  spmdfe  of  the  screw  ;  neither  of  which  are  fixed 
19  1^  W^dl^^y  bu^  ar^  at  liberty  tp^lip  freely  round 


it,  Betwccji  the  piaipni»  is  a  circular  plat?  k  fitted  Breimif* 
upon  the  axis  with  a  fillet,  so  that  it  must  revolve  — -v-*-' 
with  it.  This  plate  has  studs  projecting  from  both  sides, 
and  the  pinions  have  similar  studs.  Now  w^hen  the 
plate  k  is  thrust  towards  either  of  the  pinions  by 
means  of  a  lever  /,  it  causes  the  axis  and  screw  to  re- 
volve with  the  same  velocity  that  the  pinion  has  j  and 
as  the  pinions  have  different  velocities,  from  beiag 
turned  by  two  difft-rent  rings  of  teeth,  it  foliowsi 
that  by  raising  or  depressing  the  end  wi  of  the  lever  U 
the  screw  may  be  turned  with  either  of  these  veloci- 
ties at  pleasure,  and  thus  cause  the  machine  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  lun  in  a  greater  or  less  time.  The 
extreme  ends  of  t  h**  two  axes  L,  N,  are  supported  in  a 
iion  arm  X,  (see  Fig.  4*)  iiired  to  the  iron  frame  P  Fig-  4. 
of  the  screw,  which  runs  upon  the  edge  of  the  tun 
with  four  rollers.  From  this  frame  two  rods  p  p  Fig. 
L  extend  to  a  frame  shewn  in  Fig.  3,  which  sur* 
rounds  the  central  axis,  and  supports  the  central  axis 
by  a  collar  at  its  upper  end,  and  the  lower  point  of 
ih-  axis  IS  fitted  into  a  socket  made  through  the  frame. 

The  underback  RR,  which  is  placed  between  the 
S  iron  columns,  upon  brickwork,  supported  upon 
beartJig  piles,  is  formed  of  cast  iron  pUles,  united  by 
screws*  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mash  tun,  and  as 
is  explained  in  the  Figures.  The  plates  are  Hat  on 
the  inside*  but  have  flaonches  all  round  the  outside^ 
and  ribs  across  to  strengthen  them.  This  is  shewn  by 
representing  part  of  the  plates  as  removed.  The 
wort  is  drawn  off  from  the  mash  tun,  by  8  cocks 
in  the  bottom»  two  of  which  are  shewn  at  S  S,  Fig. 
2i  They  allow  the  wort  to  flow  into  the  underback, 
whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  pump,  the  suction  tube  for 
which  is  marked  T,  and  its  situation  is  explained  m 
Plate  LXXVIL  It  will  be  seen  from  that  Plate, 
that  a  large  binn  is  situated  over  the  ma&h  tunt*  Thif 
i-eceives  tlie  grist  as  fast  as  it  is  ground,  and  here  it 
is  reserved  till  wanted*  It  is  the  opinion  of  somr 
brewers,  tliat  the  malt,  when  ground,  is  the  better  of 
being  kept  some  days  before  it  is  mashed  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  any  reason  for  this.  If  this  has  any  effect, 
it  can  only  arise  from  exposure  to  the  air ;  though  it 
cannot  have  much  of  this  in  the  close  binn  over  the 
mash  tun,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  screw, 
which  is  also  inclosed  in  a  tight  trough,  that  the 
fine  flour,  which  will  unavoidably  be  produced  in  the 
grinding,  may  not  be  tost,  as  is  the  case  in  works 
where  this  is  not  attended  to.  When  the  grist  is  let 
dpwn  into  the  tun,  it  Is  enclosed  by  sackcloth,  hook- 
ed round  the  edge  of  the  tun,  and  round  the  lower 
edge  urthc  binn,  by  which  means  none  of  the  ilourit 
lost  in  du*t  in  any  part  of  the  process, 

Beaido  the  maakincf  engine  which  we  have  describ-  erod- 
ed, many  others  of  diff  rent  constructions  are  in  use.  wynne*s 
One  of  thefic  invcntid  by  Mr  Goodwynne,  and  cm    *'^'***^'°2 
ployed  by  him  in  his  extetisive  brewery,  is  dt serving  *^"^^  * 
of  notice.     It  is  oj  the  figure  uf  a  half  cylinder,  with  ' 

the  central  line  placed  horizuutal.  In  this  central 
hne,  an  iron  ohaft  is  fitted,  and  turned  round  by 
wheel  work  from  the  steam  engine.  It  has  several 
iron  arms  fixed  perpendicularly  upon  it  at  different 
parts  of  its  lengths  which,  as  the  shaft  revoives,  sweep 
the  whole  contetits  of  the  tun;  and  having  teeth 
fixed  in  them,  they  effectually  mash  up  every  part  of 
the  goods.     These  arms  are  not  all  fixed  on  the  same  * 
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BrewTtig .  side  of  the  axli,  but  are  arranged  at  et^ual  anglca 
""^^  round  it  I  %o  as  to  dip  into  the  goods  in  buccesaion. 
When,  by  their  continual  motion,  the  grist  is  accu- 
mulated at  one  side  of  the  tun,  the  motion  of  the 
shaft  ia  reversed  by  whetlwork  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  brings  ihe  grist  back  again. 

Another  machine,  which  we  have  seen  at  Messrs 
Cl'Jwes  and  Co,  wau  contrived  by  Mr  Silveater.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the  mash 
tun  ;  and  upon  this,  an  iron  arm  of  a  length  sufficient 
to  extrnd  acn>iv8  the  dmrn^ter  of  the  lun,  slides  up 
and  6o\s'u,  through  the  dt-^ih  of  the  grirt.  The  arm 
is  provided  wilh  teeth  projecting  from  one  side  of  it, 
like  a  rake ;  and  these  teelh  are  so  contrived,  that 
when  the  arm  descends,  they  hang  down  vertical,  and 
their  points  penetrate  the  goods,  without  disturbing 
ihtm  ;  but  when  the  arm  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
tun,  the  teeth  are  turned  by  the  machme,  so  as  to  be 
horizontal,  and  are  then  drrav^n  up  j  during  which  ac- 
tion they  raise  a  portion  of  the  grist,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  The  next  time  the  arm  descends,  it  is 
turned  round  with  its  spindle  a  few  degrees,  so  as  to 
take  a  fresh  portion  of  the  tun  j  and  m  this  manner 
its  action  continues,  till  in  about  30  or  40  strokes  it 
completes  its  revolution  round  the  tun.  This  con- 
struction admits  of  the  mash  tun  being  covered  close 
over  by  large  doors,  a  circumstance  of  great  import- 
ance for  retaining  the  heat. 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  here  a  proposal  by 
Dr  Shannon,  for  a  mash  tun,  which  is  recommended 
to  be  made  air  tight,  and  inclosed  within  another 
vessel  also  airtight;  the  space  between  them  to  be 
filled  with  steam  supphed  from  the  steam  engine,  or 
from  a  boiler  made  on  purpose.  This  method  of 
keeping  up  the  heat  would  undoubtedly  be  attended 
with  great  advantages,  but  some  difiSculties  would 
occur  in  the  execution  of  it.  Setting  aside  the  enor- 
mous expence  of  two  such  vessels,  it  is  essential  in  a 
mash  tun  iliat  the  malt,  after  being  mashed,  can  be 
quickly  removed  from  it,  and  that  when  empty 
the  air  sJiould  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the 
tun,  that  it  may  dry  without  becoming  musty. 

A  patent  for  the  same  purpose  was  obtained  by 
Mr  Long  in  1 790.  He  proposes  the  mash  tun  to  be 
constructed  as  usual,  but  with  a  small  boiler  for 
water  by  the  side  of  it.  From  this  boiler  a  pipe 
proceeds,  and  entering  the  tun  near  its  bottom, 
makes  one  or  two  revolutions  witliin  it,  and  commu- 
nicates the  heat  of  the  water  which  it  contains  to  the 
goods  in  the  tun.  It  then  passes  out  again  near  where 
it  first  entered,  and  delivers  the  water  into  a  cistern, 
from  which  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  copper,  and  the 
place  again  heated.  By  this  circulation  of  hot  water 
through  the  tun,  the  heat,  during  the  mashing,  may  be 
regulated  as  the  brewer  thinks  most  proper.  The 
patentee  advises,  that  the  liquor  should  be  first  let 
upon  the  malt  from  t^O  to  30  degrees  lower  tlian 
usual,  and  that  the  wort  should  be  afterwards  brought 
to  the  proper  heat  by  the  small  boiler.  The  sajnc 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  imall  fire-place  under 
the  mash  tun,  We  have  little  doubt  but  this  prac- 
tice would  be  attended  with  some  advantages  in  ma- 
king a  proper  extract,  and  would  totally  remove 
the  effect  of  the  weather  upoa  the  process  of  mash- 
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The  next  utensil  wHich  we  hare  to  def  criV,  is  tl 
brewing  copper.  This  machine  was  formerly  O0B 
an  open  copper,  set  in  brickwork  over  a  Ore  pU< 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  boilers  which  are  used  fd 
cuhnary  purpose*;  but  in  the  immense  copper*  whic 
are  now  employed,  the  saving  of  fuel  i*  an  ofc' 
great  importance,  and  every  means  which  ca4 
to  this  are  adopted. 

Figs-  1,2,  3,  and  4-,  of  Plate  LXXrX.,ar^  differ 
sections,  to  explain  the  structure  of  a  clo 
contains  300  barrels.    A  A,  in  all  the  li 
the  external  brickwork,  which  is  a   cyhijdric. 
built  upon  the  arches,  as  shewn  in  Plate  LXXVl 
the  lower  part  of  this  is  the  ash  pit  B,  aud  the  fir 
placed  over  it,  being  partly  supported  by  iron  pfl 
CCC  is  the  copper,  hung  in  the  brickwork  by  a  pri 
jecling  ring  of  a  few  inches,  at  the  place  where  tl 
hemispherical  dome  G  joins  upon  it.     The  dome 
surrounded  by  a  copper  from  DD,  to  contain  th 
water  which  is  intended  for  the  succredrng   masK  " 
afterwards  for  the  wort  produced  by  the  mash.  Th 
hquor  is  heated  with  the  steam  produced  by  the  cod 
per,  which  is  conducted    up  a  large  tube   E,  ti^tfl 
from  the  center  of  the  dome.  To  the  top  of  this,  foy 
smaller  pipes  FF,  Figs,  2  and  3,  are  joined,  turtiiti 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  open  at  iht 
lower  extremities,  by  which  means  the  Bleam  1$  cofl 
ducted  beneath  the  liquor  contained  in  the  paa,  1 
by  bubbling  up  through  it,  soon  communicates  to  j 
a  considerable  degree  of  heat.     A  recess  is  made  ( 
X,  Figs,   2  and  4,  in  the  copper  pan,  to  expose  1 
dome  G  ;  and  in  this  place  is  the  man  hole  for  etitc 
ing  to  the  copper.     Another  of  these  man    holiri 
provided  In  the  top  of  the  copper,  at  the  upper  eil 
of  a  large   tube  H,    Figs,   2  and  4,  rising  from  th 
dome.     I  is  the  chimney  to  the  copper,  situated  ovd 
the  fire  door  a,  Fig.  S,  and  tlie  chimney  has  an  arc 
in  it,  to  give  passage  to  the  fire  door.     The  cou 
of  the  fiues  is  shewn  in  Fig,  I,  which  is  a  hori^onQ 
section,  taken   a  little  above  the  level  of  the  i 
bars,  upon  which  the  fire  rests.    Ou  each  side  1 
grate  a  jamb  of  brickwork  KK  is  built.     Th 
ports  ine  bottom  of  the  copper,  and   com; 
^ame  and  smoke  to  go  backwards,  aad  svrrou 
copper,  by  rising  up  in  the  dark  space  shcw'n  m  Firi 
S  and  4.     It  then  turns  round  in  the  two  i 
Inr  passages  over  and  behind  the  jambs  KK»  \ 
and  enters  the  chimney  by  the  opening  at  L, 
The  chimney  is  doubfe,   having  a  pirtiiion  up  tB 
centre,  which  divides  it  into  passages,  one  of  which! 
appropriated  to  each  flue.     The  opening  L  i» 
nished  with  an  iron  door,  which  can  be  closed  j 
sure  5  and  the  bottom   of  the  chimnies  are  I 
shut  by  iron  doors  at  d,  Fig.  3,  which  slide  ba 
ri/onially  when  they   are  required  to  be  op 
means  of  these  doors  the  stoker,  or  fire-man,  csntt 
all  times  regulate   the  draught  of  the   fine  ;  for  bf 
throwing  open  the  doors  r/,  *',  and  at  the  simetinie  ] 
opening  the   fire-door  at  a  in  front,  the  drauK'ht  if  ^ 
nearly  destroyed,   as  the  cold  air  passes  directly  ap 
the  chimney  without  going  through  the  fire;  andbj" 
closing  the  door  L,  the  draught   is  totally  itupp 
and  the  fire  soon  extinguished.     In  the  ceutn?^ 
copper  a  spindle  M  is  fixed,  passing  through  i 
St u fling  box.     At  the  top  of  the  tube  E,  and 
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thitt  it  his  a  cog  wheel  o  ^Y  which  the  Bpiodle  is  turn* 
ed  round.     On  the  lower  end  of  the  spindJc  a  cross 
bar  is  fijtcd  and  secured  by  fitays,  and  short  pieces 
of  chain  are  suspended  from  it,  which  drag  the  bot< 
L|om  of  the  copper  when  the  spindle  is  turned  round, 
lamd  stir  th<£  hops  so   as  to  prevent    their  burning, 
»hich  they    would   do   if  NufFered   to   rest  on  the 
Ifeottom*     This  apparatus,  which  16  called  the  tow- 
tTf  id  euipended  by  a  swivel  at  the  top  of  the  spin- 
llcy  from  a  lever^  the  oppoeite  end  of  which  is  drawn 
^-down  by  a  rack  and  pinion  g\     This  raises  the  row- 
•cr  from  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  %vhcn  it  is  not 
jio  U9e,  and  at  the  same  time  disengages  the  wheel  e 
"  am  its  pinion,  which  is  kept  in  continual  motion  by 
he  engine.     Cast  iron  braces  g^  ^arc  fixed  acro&a  the 
op  per,  to  support  the  spindle  oi  the  rowscr.    In  the 
|op  of  the  tube  K  is  a  safety  valve,  loaded  with  a 
[freight  /i,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  steam  if  it 
hould  become  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the  copper  i 
Dd  by  the  side  of  it  is  another, »,  which  opens,  and 
dmits  air,  if  a  condensation  of  the  steam  should  pro^ 
luce  a  vacuum  m  the  copper.  The  man  holes  are  do- 
by  lids  which  are  quite  steam  tight,  and  can  be 
|uickly  opened  and  shut.  Their  construction  is  ithewa 
Figs.  5  and  6  f  the  former  being  a  plan,  and  the 
iher  a  section,     lo  both  of  them  AA  is  a  ring  of 
st  iron,  which»  after  being  turned  in  a  lathe,  And 
round  perfectly  flat  and  true  upon. its  upper  surface, 
>  fitted  to  the  copper  by  a  great  number  of  small 
rws*     The  dour  BB  is  also  of  cast  iron,  and  has  a 
ng  projecting  from  its  mider  surface  to  drop  into  the 
ng  to  which   the   flat  surface  of  the  hd  is  fitted, 
The  lid  is  hung  by  a  joint  D,  which  is  very  loosely  fit* 
*  ^  and  is  kept  down  tight  by  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
^w  o.    This  screw  is  neld  over  the  centre  of  it  by  a 
[}j»s  bar  E,  fixed  to  the  ring  A,  bv  a  jouU  pin  at  the 
^  fi  while  the  other  end  slips  under  a  kind  of  staple. 
the  central  screw  is  slackened,  the  bar  can  be 
1  about  upon  itscentreyi  ta  remove  it  fix)m  the  lid, 
\  can  then  be  opened  upon  the  joint  D.  A  baUnce 
rcight  is  applied  to  take  off  the  weiglit  of  the  lid,  as 
"hewn  at  Y,  Fig.  \  \  and  within  the  lid  is  a  smaller 
of  bra»s  F,  Figs*  5  and  0,  which  is  fitted  in  the 
"      anner  ;  and  which  is  removed  to  introduce  the 
omcter,  or  a  gauge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  ot  hquor  in  the  copper,  without  the 
trouble  of  moving  the  great  lid,  which  is  only  open- 
cd  to  allow  men  to  go  into  the  copper  to  clean  it, 
while  the  upper  m'an  hole  H  is  only  used  to  put  in 
the  hope.     The  copper  is  filled  by  a  pipe  from  theli- 
auor*back,  as  before  mentioned.  The  pipe  R,Fig.  2, 
lividea  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is  provided 
ith  a  sluice  cock  m  and  n,  just  before  the  branches 
fttcr  the  pan  from  the  recess  X.     The  branch  m  dc- 
rrs  its  contents  into  the  pan,  but  n  turns  down,  and 
[  aoidered  to  the  dome  of  the  copper.     The  pan  can 
emptied   into  the  copper  by    two    valves   /),   p^ 
Fig.  2,  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which  are  drawn  by  iron 
lioda  and  levers  reaching  over  into  the  recess  X,     In 
Fig.  4>  T*  if  a  sluice  cock,  to  draw  off  the  contents  of 
the  copper  into  a  copper  vessel  Z,  from  which  a  pipe 
runs  to  the  mash  tun,  as  shewn  in  Plate  LXXVII* 
This  pipe  has  a  wire  cage  set  over  it,  to  prevent  any 
getting  from  it  into  the  pipe. 
MQtrodactioQ  of  theclodc  copper  into  breweries^ 
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has  led  to  a  great  iaving  of  fuel,  and  has,  in  some 
ineaaure,  prevented  the  waste  of  the  saccharum  and 
virtue  of  the  hops,  which  passes  off  with  the  steam 
from  the  old  open  copper,  as  was  evident  from  the 
strong  scent  of  those  substances,  which  a  large  one 
diffused  for  half  a  mile  round.  In  the  close  copper, 
the  steam  being  passed  through  the  hquor  con  tamed 
in  the  pan  over  the  copper,  the  substances  alluded  to 
are,  in  a  great  degree,  condensed  and  retained  in  the 
liquor,  though  not  perfectly  so*  At  the  same  time 
the  liquor  in  the  pan  is  heated,  and  being  let  down  into 
the  copper  as  soon  as  the  other  liquor  has  run  out  of 
it,  it  is  quickly  boiled  ;  whereas  it  would  have  taken 
much  time  and  fuel  if  it  had  been  brought  into  the 
copper  quite  cold.  We  have  been  informed,  tliat  the 
firiit  pan  was  placed  over  the  copper,  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  one  hquor  by  the  other,  by  Mr  Good- 
wynne,  about  1780;  but  the  steam  did  not  in  this 
case  pass  through  the  water.  Mr  Bramah,  about  S 
years  afterwards,  built  a  copper  at  Harford's  brew- 
ery, with  adomeand  steam  pipes,  as  in  Plate  LXXIX., 
Fig.  3,  except  that  the  pipes  F  were  hung  by  joints 
from  the  great  central  pipe,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  similar 
to  an  umbielia  j  and  a  Hoat  being  attached  to  the  end 
of  each  pipe,  the  steam  always  passed  out  under  the 
same  pressure  of  water,  whether  the  pan  was  full  or 
not,  as  the  Boats  always  kept  the  mouths  of  the  pipes 
at  the  same  depth  beneath  the  surface  ;  at  the  same 
time,  this  depth  could  be  readily  adjusted  by  altering 
the  floats^  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at  pleasure  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  io  the  copper.  This  construc- 
tion having  been  found  to  succeed,  has  now  become 
common. 

Mr  Richard  Hares  took  out  a  patent  >n*1791|  for 
the  construction  of  a  steam  head  to  the  copper,  such 
as  is  shewn  in  the  Plate  ;  but  the  patent  was  set 
aside,  by  a  trial  in  the  court  of  King's  Bcnch^  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  a  new  invention.  In  the  use  of 
a  larpe  brewing  copper,  great  attention  is  requisite, 
in  taking  care  that  the  copper  is  never  empty  whilst 
the  iire  is  burning  \  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  copper  would  be  melted  by  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  The  fire  may  always  be  damped, 
by  opening  the  fire  door  and  the  chimney  doors  im- 
mediately. The  cock  is  opened,  and  the  instant  the 
brewer  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  he  lets  down 
the  contents  of  the  pan.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
proper  that  men  should  go  down  into  the  copper, 
and  scrape  away  all  the  fur  which  adheres  to  it,  from 
the  stony  matter  contained  in  the  water  ;  for  if  that 
were  suffered  to  accumulate  for  a  few  days,  it  would 
prevent  the  water  from  coming  into  actual  contact 
with  the  copper,  which  would,  in  that  case,  be  quickly 
melted  or  burnt  through.  The  copper  plates  are  not 
less  than  three  inches  thick  in  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  diminish  to  one  inch  thick  against  the  flues. 
They  are  united  by  rivets  two  inches  ui  diameter,  and 
with  beads  five  inches  in  diameter.  When  the  copper 
wants  repair,  a  new  plate  is  put  into  its  place  while 
red  hot,  and  hammered  down,  to  fit  the  edges  of  the 
plates  with  which  it  u  to  be  connected.  The  plate 
is  then  heated  again,  and  holes  punched  through  it 
in  the  proper  places  for  the  rivetSi  which  are  put  in 
red  hot  while  the  plates  arc  cold*  They  are  intro^ 
duced  through  the  holes  from  the  lower  aide  i  and  » 
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Brfw^njj*  workman  standing  upon  the  grate,  has  a  hand  jack, 
»  —  which  hescrew3  up  under  the  head  of  the  rivet,  to 
hold  it  fast  in  jta  place,  and  immediately  three  men 
within  the  copper  batter  down  the  end  of  the  rivet 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  In  such  thick  plates,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  joints  quite  close  ;  hut 
the  contraction  of  the  rivets  in  cooling,  draws  the 
plates  together  so  forcibly,  as  to  make  them  nearly 
tight,  and  the  leaks  cease  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  light- 
coL  The  very  great  ex  pence  of  these  repairs,  and 
the  loss  occasioned  by  all  the  works  being  stopped, 
render  any  form  of  the  fire  placet  which  tends  to 
preserve  the  copper,  of  very  great  importance.  An 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  fire  places 
was  made  by  Mr  Woolfe,  who  applied  it  to  the  cop- 
pers at  Messrs  Meux's  brewery,  a  drawing  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  vol. 
:xvii.  The  description  of  an  apparatus,  which  this 
gentleman  erected  at  the  same  works  for  heating  wa- 
ter, by  the  waste  steam  which  passed  off  from  the 
coppers,  was  published  by  Mr  Nicholson  in  his  Pin- 
iMophkal  Journal  J  Bxo^  vol.  iL 
Dr  Slinn*  l5r  Shannon,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took 
tion'»  cop-  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  brewing  copper,  which 
per.  is  a  cylinder,  having  its  axis  placed  horizontal,  with 

flues  for  the  flame  passing  round  it  in  the  manner  of 
a  screw.  The  steam  of  the  copper  is  to  be  condensed 
in  a  vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  the  product  returned 
to  the  copper.  For  a  similar  method  of  condensing 
the  volatile  part  of  the  malt  and  hops,  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Mr  W.  Ker  in  1788, 

Mr  Jonathan  DiKon  has  a  patent  for  forming  the 
-various  vessels  in  a  brewery  in  cast  iron,  in  the  same 
manner  al  the  cast  iron  mash  tun,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. It  has  been  objected  to  this  iron  tun,  that 
it  permits  the  escape  of  the  heat  too  quickly  ;  a  de- 
feet  which  would  be  easily  remedied,  by  setting  the 
vessel  in  brickwork  instead  of  supporting  it  on  iron 
*  columns.  This  very  objection  to  the  mash  tun,  is  the 
most  forcible  recommendation  of  an  iron  cooler, 
where  the  object  is  to  dissipate  the  heat  of  the  con- 
tained fluid  ;  and  the  wort  would  admit  of  being  laid 
thicker,  that  is,  to  a  greater  depth,  than  in  wooden 
vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  iron  transmitting  the 
contained  heat  more  quickly  than  wood ;  so  that  a 
smaller  surface  of  cooler  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
brewei-y ;  or  if  the  same  surface  were  allowed,  the  cool- 
ing might  be  more  quickly  performed*  These  cool- 
ers would  be  free  from  the  great  repairs  required  in 
wooden  ones,  and  would  not  be  cracked  in  hot  weather. 
X)t  Shannon  suggests  many  different  forms  of  cool- 
ers in  hiis  treatise  on  brewing.  They  consist  in  gene- 
ral of  serpentine  passages,  formed  of  thin  metallic 
plates,  which  are  to  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  and 
the  wort  to  run  through  them*  in  order  to  be  cooled 
down  to  the  proper  temperature  for  fermenting.  The 
same  principle  has  been  put  in  practice  at  Mr  Sau- 
key's  brewery,  Maidstone,  by  a  worm  pipe  near  800 
feet  in  length,  which  is  immersed  in  the  water  well, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  refrigeratory  of  a  still.  The 
only  objection  to  either  of  these  methods  is,  that  the 
sediment  which  the  wort  always  deposits,  more  or  less, 
in  coohng,  would  become  putrid,  and  taint  the  pipe  ; 
an  evil  which  is  not  felt  in  distillation,  as  the  spirit  is 
•perfectly  free  from  any  sediment.  Dr  SbaDnon^in  his 
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patent,  proposes  amore  practicable  expedient  for  cool- 
ing the  wort,  which  is,  to  have  the  coolers  with  a  mr- 
tallic  bottom,  and  a  iew  inches  beneath  this,  anot^nr 
formed  of  thin  boarded,  between  which  a  constant  cur 
rent  of  air  is  to  be  forced,  by  obligiog  all  the  ai 
which  goes  to  the  fires  of  the  coppers  and  ^tcam 

fine,  to  pass  through  this  space,  and  take  &«r«y 
eat  from  the  liq-uon 

Tiie  great  number  of  stop  cocks  which  arc  requi-  ***P 
red  in  the  numerous  pipes  of  a  brewery,  as  ahewa  io 
Plate  LXX V I L,  renders  their  construction  a  matter 
worthy  of  consideration,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  e: 
pence  of  their  iirst  erection,  and  their  fiubsequeat 
pairs. 

In  Fig.  7  of  Plate  LXXIX.,  we  have  reprewated  8I«i«[ 
a  sluice  cock,  where  AA  is  a  cast  iron  frame,  having  «<*^ 
two  pillars  B  rising  from  it,  to  support  a  framu  C,  ^J^J 
which  contains  a  pinion  for  raising  the  rack  a,  and  ^^^  ^ 
drawing  the  slider  D,  which  stops  the  bore  of  the  *' 
pipe*  A  flat  plate  of  cast  iron  is  screwed  against 
each  side  of  the  frame  A,  forming  a  thin  box,  in 
which  the  slider  rises  and  falls.  Each  of  these  plal 
has  a  short  pipe  projecting  from  them,  to  connect  wilt 
the  ptpc,  which  the  sluice  i«  intended  to  shut  upu 
One  of  these  plates  is  ground  flat,  and  the  slider  D  is 
fitted  and  ground  against  it,  so  as  to  slide  freely,  but 
to  fit  perfectly  water  tight.  On  the  oppsoite  side  of^ 
the  shder  two  steel  springs  ^,  6  are  bolted.  The  cm"  ' 
of  these  act  against  the  other  flat  plate,  in  order 
y  rcBs  the  shder  against  its  fitting,  and  keep  it  clon; 
The  slider  D  is  connected  with  the  rack  by  a  smoof^^ 
cylindrical  iron  rod  attached  to  both,  and  paiii 
through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  frame 
w^tich  is  fitted  so  closely  round  it  with  hemp,  as 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  fluid  by  its  sides,  T 
kind  of  sluice  cock  is  very  generally  used  in  brewi 
ies,asft  is  the  least  expensive  \ — an  object  worthy  of 
tention,  wben  the  large  brass  cocks  such  a^  are  son 
times  used  for  coppers  cost  from  iCSO  to  «t  40,  ai 
the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  plug  causes  iU' 
a  friction,  that  it  is  difficult  to  open  them  with  a  lever 
of  moderate  leugth. 

As  the  sluice  cocks  are  not  sufliciently  tight  for 
several    purposes,    but   particularly    for  the  suction 
pipes  of  the  pumps,  unless  they  arc  constantly  repair* 
cd,  Mr  Thomas  Rowntree  has  made  many  stoo  cocks  Bf 
of  the  form  shewn  in  Figs,  8  and  9»   where  A  A  a«  >* 
the  fldunches  for  connecting  the  cock  with  the  pipe, 
B  a  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spindle  o, 
passing  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  lid  6,  and  hiv- 
ing a  handle  c  to  turn  it  round*     Upon  thi«  spindk 
a  sector  of  brass  «f  is  fixed,  and  when  turned  about,  it 
either  closes  or  opens  at  plcasui-e  the  opening  of  the 
pipe.     A  piece  of  brass  is  screwed  into  thi     ' 
for  the  sector  to  fit  against,  and  they  are  l 
gether  till  they  are  perfectly  tight,  by  which  mcaus 
tlie  friction  is  not  serious ;  and  as  the  principal  part  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  the  expence  is  not  very  great. 

In  Figs.  10  and  11,  we  have  given  two  views  of  a  By  I 
cock,  extremely  useful  in  breweries,  which  was  in-  ^^* 
vented  by  Mr  Bramah*  In  Fig.  11,  A  is  a  conical  j*^ 
brass  chamber,  with  three  pipes  fi,  C,  D,  Fig*  10«  ^ 
proceeding  from  it.  The  base  of  the  cone  i^  cipie4 
a  lid  E,  in  the  centre  of  which  another  pipe  F  I 


joined. 


Within  the  chamber  a  hollow  conical  plug 
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(rrf.  if  fitted,  which  can  be  turned  round  by  the  handle  a, 
'•^'  and  which  baa  a  hole  on  one  aide  of  it ;  and  when 
this  19  turned  opposite  to  any  of  the  pipes  B,  C,  or 
D,  A  passage  is  opened  for  the  fluid  conveyed  into  the 
interior  cavity  of  the  plug  from  the  pipe  F.  A  cock 
of  this  kind  answers  the  purpose  of  three  or  four  in 
distributing  the  hquor  which  flows  through  F,  in 
three  or  four  directions.  Fig.  12  represents  another 
excellfnt  stop  cock  by  Mr  Brannah.  The  pipe  A, 
which  conveys  the  liquor,  (from  the  copper  for  in- 
stance  )  h;»8  the  conical  chamber  B,  containing  the 
plug  D  screwed  to  it.  From  the  side  of  this  chamber 
the  pipe  C  proceeds,  and  is  opened  when  the  hole  id 
the  tide  of  tnc  plug  D  is  opposite  to  the  end  of  thepipe. 
The  advantage  of  this  construction  is*  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  always  tends  to  force  the  plug  into 
its  seal,  so  that  no  screw  or  rivet  is  necessary  to  hold 
it  in  ;  or,  if  these  arc  applied  by  way  of  precaution, 
they  need  not  be  mjide  tight.  The  cock.  Figs.  10 
and  I  It  is  kept  tight  by  the  same  meant,  as  the  fluid 
enters  the  base  ot  the  cone,  and  tends  to  press  the 
plog  into  its  chamber. 

Fig.  6tPlateLXX  VI I  Lis  a  Simple  and  effectual  sub- 
stitute for  a  cock  in  many  situations  of  a  brewery,  par- 
trcxiiarly  at  the  bottom  of  the  coolers,  or  any  other 

I  back,  tor  instance,  the  back  5,  Plate  LXXVK  from 
which  the  contents  are  admitted  into  the  pan  over  the 
copper.  A,  is  a  briss  valve  seat,  which  has  a  conical 
Talve  Ot  exactly  fitting  the  seat,  and  closing  its  aper« 
lure  when  shut.  Tne  seat  is  fixed  down  in  the 
vrooden  bottom  of  the  back*  by  small  screws  ;  and 
from  the  seat  rises  two  iron  bars,  rf,  d  uniting  at  top, 
and  supporting  a  screw,  which  is  turned  round  by  a 
handle  e.  The  shaiik  ^,  of  tlie  valve  a,  has  an  open- 
ing through  it,  and  above  this  the  screw  is  tapped 
into  it.  Tins  opening  receives  a  croas  bar  of  the 
frame  d^  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sustains  the 
lower  pivot  of  the  screw,  prevents  the  valve  shank  6, 
from  turning  round  with  the  screw,  which  will  raise 
or  lower  the  valve  at  pleasure. 
Ii»^  Fig^.  13,  of  Plate  LXXIX.  is  a  contrivance  oi 

Mr  Bramah's,  which  at  times  may  be  found  of  great 
advantage  in  a  brewery*  It  is  a  cock  to  be  put  in  the 
great  store  vat  for  tasting  the  beer  at  various 
periods.  An  ordinary  cock  is  driven  into  the  cask, 
tn  the  common  way  ;  but  it  sometime*  happens  that 
one  of  the  hoops  breaks,  from  the  contraction  of  the 
iroji  in  cold  weather,  or  other  causes,  and  falling 
dowr»  tlie  vat,  it  strikes  out  tlw  cock,  so  that  the  beer 
may  run  out  for  many  hours  before  the  accident  is 
discovered*  Th  iicock  too  is  always  open  to  the 
vrorkmen.   Mr  Bramah's  tasting  cock,  i5  a  brass  tube, 

RA,  with  a  shoulder  «,  which  is  the  only  projection  on 
ihe  outside  of  the  vat,  and  i.i  held  in  by  a  nut  6,  screw- 
ed upon  it  on  the  inside  of  the  ^tave  B  of  the  vat.  In 
ihe  end  of  the  tube  is  a  plug  c,  ground  and  fitted  in, 
^  «  aj)d  having  a  hole  in  one  bjde.  The  key  D  of  the 
u  cock,  which  is  bored  through  the  shank,  and  also 
i^Kthrough  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cross  handle,  being 
^llntroduced  inio  the  cock,  hts  upon  a  square,  a  tn- 
'  ^ngle,  a  circle,  or  any  other  figure,  at  the  end  of  the 
plug ;  and  when  the  key  is  turned  round,  so  that  the 
handle  is  uprightt  the  cock  is  open,  and  the  beer  will 
through  the  handle  aa  a  spout*     This  cock  can- 


not be  opened  without  its  key»  which  ii  always  id    Brewing - 
the  po&session  of  the  master  brewer.  *    '  v    ^^ 

Fig.  7,  of  Plate  LXXVIII.  is  a  small  apparatuf,  ^^pp^r^t^j 
which,  at  Mr  Goodwynne's  brewery,  is  used  for  the  fy^  wa»h- 
purpose  of  supplying  hot  water,  to  wash  the  casks  or  ing  ca>kj. 
buts  in  which   the  beer  is  sent  away  from  the  brew-  Pi-ate 
house.    The  water  is  drawn  by  a  cock,  from  a  copper  p.^^^^*'* 
on  purpose,  and  by  a  short  canvass  pipe  is  conducted    '^    * 
into  the  bung  hole  of  the  cask.     The  washing  is  per- 
formed  by  a  man  shaking  the  cask,  and  then  pouring 
out  the  water.    As  the  attendant  cannot  see  the  quaa- 
tity  of  water  which  has  run  in  before  he  shuts  the 
cock,  he  constantly  draws  too  much  or  too  httle,  and 
thus  wastes  either  the  hot  water,  or  his  time. 

The  capper  globe  A,  is  made  to  contain  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  which  is  brought  from  the  boiler, 
by  the  pipe  B,  and  can  be  admitted  at  pleasure,  by 
the  cock  D*  The  water  is  conducted  into  the  cast 
by  a  pipe  E,  which  has  a  cock  F  so  connected  to 
the  former  cocL  by  the  rod  /i,  that  when  the  one  is 
open  the  other  is  shut  :  a  small  air  pipe  bt  goes 
from  the  globe,  and  rises  to  the  same  height  as  the 
water  stands  in  the  boiler^  and  is  open  at  top.  When 
D  is  open  and  F  shut,  the  water  from  the  boiler  fills 
the  globe,  the  air  escaping  by  the  pipe  6,  When  the 
canvass  tube  £,  is  put  into  the  bung  hole  of  the  cask, 
by  turning  the  handle  ^,  the  cock  F  is  opened,  and 
the  conteots  of  the  globe  run  into  the  cask,  but  nci 
more;  for  D  was  shut  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
means  a  certain  quantity  of  any  fiuid  may  be  measur* 
ed  out.  The  object  here  proposed  is  so  trivial,  that 
we  should  not  have  noticed  it,  but  the  apparatus 
seems  applicable  to  many  other  useful  purposes  in 
the  arts,  where  a  certain  quantity  of  any  Article  is  re* 
quired  to  be  drawn  off  at  a  time.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  contrivance,  for  measuring  the  com  for  feed* 
ing  horses:  a  square  wooden  tube  was  used  instead 
of  the  globe*  aad  small  shuttles  in  place  of  the 
cocks. 

Fig.  8,  of  Plate  LXXVIII,  is  a  section  of  Mr  Bra  '  j^^  g^^^ 
mah's  vent  peg,  to  be  put  into  the  head  of  a  cask  when  mah'»  veot 
the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  in  order  to  admit  the  proper  pe^, 
quantity  of  air,  to  allow  the  hquor  to  run  off.       A  A  r*LATa 
is  a  section  of  the  head  of  the  cask,  in  which  a  taper  ^XXVir!^ 
screw  B  is  placed  for  fastening  the  apparatus.     The    *^" 
upper  end  of  the  screw  is  of  brge  dimensions,  and 
turned  out  into  a  cup  of  a  cyltndricai  form,  with  a 
stud  or  pin  nstng  up   in  the  middle.     A  hole  is  dril- 
led through  the  centre  of  the   peg,  to  communicate 
with   the  interior  of  the  cask  at   b.      The  cavity 
surrounding  the  stud  being  filled  with  water,  the 
cap,  or  thimble  C,  must  be  inverted,  and  dropped 
into  the  rabbet,   which  is  turned  in  the  top  of  the 
peg.     Some  small  holes  are  drilled  round  in  the  cap 
at   1    and    2,  to  admit  the   air  freely ;   and  as    the 
lower  edge  of  the  cup  is  immersed  in  the  water  round 
the  stud,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  the  ingress 
or  egress  of  the  air  will  be  prevented,  except  when 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  augmented,  by  drawing  the* 
Uquor  out  of  the  cask.     This  ingenious  contrivance, 
wull  be  found  very  useful  in  drawing  the  liquor  frotHi' 
the  cask,  to  prevent  it  becoming  flat  or  vapid  frona^ 
a  greater  exposure  to  the  air  than  is  necessary. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  description  of  the  priiij^ 
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Br^win^.    cipal  utensils  used  in  a  brewery,  we  fttiall  now  pro- 
-    )  ceed  to  gome  general  obeervatiooB  on  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  brewing,  without  reference  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  beer,  which  are  generally  ijianufactured. 


CHAP,    11. 

AccomU  of  the  various  Processes  employed  in 
Brewing, 

Sect-  L  QfMaH, 

J  The  nature  of  the  malt,  as  well  as  the  quantity 

^  usedf  has  a  most  immediate  influence  upon  the  liquor 
which  is  brewed  from  it.  Malt  is  of  three  different 
kinds,  pale,  brown»  and  amber;  names  derived  from 
their  different  colours,  which  depend  on  the  mode  of 
Pale  malt,  drying  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  Pale  malt  is  dried 
with  a  slow  6rey  by  degrees,  and  only  just  so  far  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  future  vegetation  of  the 
corn.  Its  colour  does  not  materially  distmguiah  it 
from  barley.  The  malt  kiln  is  a  building  of  the 
figure  of  a  large  inverted  pyramid,  having  a  fire  grate 
in  its  vertex.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  covered 
by  a  floor,  upon  whtch  the  malt  is  spread  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  fine  beneath,  the  smoke  and  heat 
of  which  pass  through  the  floor  :  This  floor  is  con- 
structed of  iron  bars,  supportmg  tiles,  which  have 
large  holes  made  nearly  through  them,  from  the  lower 
side,  and  then  very  small  holes  pncked  quite  through, 
so  as  to  form  an  earthen  grating.  In  the  modern 
kilns,  wire  floors  have  been  used,  similar  to  sieves; 
and  hair  cloth  spread  upon  them,  has  been  employ^ 
ed  for  pale  malt.  These  admit  the  heat  to  act  on  all 
the  sides  of  every  grain,  and  to  dry  it  equally,  with- 
out parching  the  outside.  The  fuel,  for  pale  malt, 
it  coke,  made  from  Newcastle  coals,  which  arc 
thought  to  contain  sufficient  sulphur  to  render  the 
Brown  ™^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  colour.  Amber  malt  is,  in  aU  its 
maJt,  properties,  intermediate  between  pale  and  brown  malt, 

which  is  rendered  so,  by  being  dried  more  rapidly, 
and  with  greater  heat,  so  that  the  outside,  and  part 
of  the  flour,  is  in  a  measure  charred.  It  is  dried  upon 
tiles,  or  close  wire  floors,  or  in  some  places  upon  iron 
plates  punched  full  of  holes,  or  upon  cast  iron  plates. 
Any  kind  of  cokes  are  used  for  brown  malt ;  and  wood 
is  sometimes  employed  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
drying,  to  make  a  quick  fire,  and  iflow  up  Ike  maU* 
In  this  state  the  malt  is  considerably  expanded, 
and  will  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  before  it 
came  to  the  kiln. 

The  colour,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  flavour  of  beer, 
depend  on  the  malt  Trom  which  it  is  brewed.  Pale 
malt  is  used  for  fine  ales,  and  pale  beer;  amber 
malt  is  used  for  brown  ale  am!  beer,  and  to  mix 
with  pale  for  brewing  porter ;  and  brown  malt  is  us- 
ed for  porter ;  but  as  the  latter  has  lost  part  of  its 
profitable  quality  of  yielding  a  strong  and  good  wort, 
many  of  the  London  brewers  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  bn:wing  porter  from  mixtures  of  pale  and  amber, 
or  from  pale  malt  only;  and  in  such  cases  they  make 
up  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  liquor,  by  colouring 
malt  made  from  burnt  sugar,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  its  proper  place. 
I 


It  is  necessary,  before  the  malt  can  be  matlieJ 

with  the  greatest  effect,  to  grind  it,  that  the  outward  ' 
husk  being  broken,  the  water  may  penetrate  into  the  ^ 
interior  part  of  the  grain.     Every  grain  should  I 
divided,  but  not  reduced  to  a  fine  flour ;  for  m  tltj 
state  the  action  of  the  hot  water  tends  to  for 
tenacious  viscid  paste,  by  melting  the  gluten  of  su 
parts  of  the  flour  as  first  come  in  contact  with 
and  this  envelopes  the  remainder  of  the  mak,  so  i 
to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  to  extract  i ' 
fermentable  matters ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  wati 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  paste, 
not  leave  the  mash  tun  when  the  wort  is  let  off, 
a  great  proportion  remains  with  it ;  so  that  mall  i 
ground  (that  is  fine),  will  not  produce  a  wort  < 
so  strong,  or  so  much  in  quantity,  as  w  hen  it  * 
perly   ground.     The  common  method   of 
malt,  is  between  millstones,    in  the  same  roa 
flour,  but  the  distance  between  the  stones  is  i 
great  as  not  to  cut  the  grain  very  fine,  while  at 
same  time  they  do  not  permit  any  of  the  tmciall^ 
grains  to  escape  without  being  cut.     In  order  to  ^ 
vent  this,  many  of  the  London  brewers  have  adopli 
the  method  of  using  a  screen,  as  shewn  in  PI.  LXXV 1 
to  allow  the  ground  malt  to  pass  through,  while  | 
separates  the  uncut  grains,  which  are  brokeu  by  ^' 
ing  introduced  between  a  pair  of  iron  rollera»  stn 
to  those  used  for  flattening  iron  or  other  metals* 
other  works,  the  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  th 
millstones,  and  in  this  case  it  is  impossible  tlial  au^ 
grains  can  escape  unbroken.    The  external  husks  ar* 
thus  rendered  pervious  to  the  water,  and  the  violent 
pressure  of  the  rollers   consolidates   the  flour  co^^ 
tained  in.  the  com,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  frofl 
saturating  it  quickly.     This  will  take  pbce  in 
greater  degree  in   pale  than  in  brown  malt  ;   for  ll 
latter,  from  its  high  drying,  becomes  far  more  M"' 
than  malt  which  is  pale. 

The  millstones  in  common  use,  are  of  that  lufl 
of  stone,  called  Cullen  stones;  a  pair  of  which,  thr 
feet  three  indies  diameter,  will,  with  the  power  < 
about  foitr  horses,  grind  about  12  quarters,  of  righ 
bushels  each,  per  hour,     A  pair  of  iron  i-ollertt^ 
about  27  inches  in  length  and  10  inches  diamete% 
will  crush  13  quarters  per  hour,  and  require  about 
the   same  power  as  the  millstones.     Some  breweriei  i 
have  lately  employed  steel  nrilla,  of  the   same  kJoAi 
with  those  used  for  grinding  coffee,  but  on  a  Ure 
scale,     A   mill  of  this  kind,   of    10  or  12  inch 
diameter,    and    performing    about   150    revolutiooij 
per  minute,  will  grind  six  or  eight  quaners  of  mJftj 
per  hour,   in   a  very  perfect  manner*      It   cuts  tht* 
grains  in  the  same  manner  as  the  millstones  ;  but  tlit^ 
malt  passing  very  quickly  through  the  steel  milk  tl»i 
divided  parts  of  the  corn  are  not  rubbed  to  flour,  Ifrf 
in  the  milbtones,  by  being  so  long  under   the  ictioaj 
of  the  machine. 


Sect,  IL    Of  Mmhing. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  extract   fn 
malt  all  the  saccharine  matter,  and  a  certaiii ; 
farinaceous  substances  on    the   due    ortipoftiofi  of 
which,  the   proper  fermentation  of  the    wort 
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Nfv  flavour  of  the  beer  in  a  grest  measure  depends.  Thia 
^^  ii  dene  by  two*  three,  four,  and  dometimes  live,  re- 
L  peated  infusions  of  hot  water ;  the  heat  of  which  be- 
ing properly  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  malt,  will 
tpfwuce  the  desirable  mixture  of  fermentable  matters ; 
ftod  in  this  point  the  skill  of  the  brewer  is  chiefly 
•hewn,  as  from  the  variable  nature  of  the  malt  it  cftn- 
-not  be  reduced  to  any  absolute  rule ;  but  he  must  in 
mil  cased  proceed,  in  a  great  degree,  according  to  the 
existing  circumstances*  f. 

Cold  water  will  extract  from  the  malt  only  a  por* 
tion  of  tho9c  conjtituent  parts  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  brewer  to  obtain  ;  and  on    the  other  hand, 
fcotling  water,  which  is  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be 
ployed,  will  have  a  tendency  towards  what  is  called 
\§eUing  ike  goods ;  and  when  applied  to  some  kinds  of 
lit,  will  actually  produce  this  effect*     This  takes 
rlace,  when  the  whole  mass  of  malt  in  the  mash  tun 
inixes  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water,  and  forms 
pulp  or  paste,  by  dissolving  the  gluten  contained 
the  malt,   which   is   so  viscous  as  to  retain  almost 
the  eaccharum  of  the  malt,  and  holds  a  great  pro- 
rtion  of  the  hquor,  so  that  it  will  not  run  out  of  the 
h  lun<    The  boiling  liquor,  therefore,  will  neither 
^;|»rodQce  wort  ofW  good  quality,  nor  in  any  consider- 
able quantity.     Between  these  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, a  proper  medium  must  be  sought.   It  should  be 
adapted  to  the  malt,  as  to  produce  a  sweet  wort, 
ng  the  colour  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
,  and  at  the  same  time  transparent  when  in  the 
derback.     Many  practical  brewers  form  a  judge- 
it  of  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  from  the  wort  in 
underback  bearing  a  frothy  head  ;  but  this  must 
considered  as  a  vague  and  indefinite  criterion, 
he  proper  degree  of  heat  will  give  the  strongest 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity  ;    for,  if  the  heat 
greater,  though  the  strength  of  the  wort  is  increa- 
a   greater  quantity  of  wort    will    be  retained 
long  the  mall,  in  consequence  of  its  tenacity*     A 
t  too   low  \^!ll,   indeed,   produce  more  wort  than 
proper  medium  ;  but   it  wmU   be  deficient  in  the 
femietitable  matter  which  it  ought  to  have  extracted 
Iroffii  the  malt,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  beer 
will  be  spiritless,  and  liable  to  turn  sour  if  kept. 

The  process  of  brewing  has,  of  late  years,  been 
^mftljrtmproved  by  the  application  of  the  thermo- 
metert  to  aetermine  the  degree  of  heat  proper  for 
xoastnng  ;  but  it  is  extremely  difBcult  to  fix  with 
I  precision  what  this  should  be,  as  it  depends  upon  the 
f  cbmbitiation  of  so  many  circumstances.  The  great 
adirantage,  therefore,  of  the  thermometer  appears  to 
be,  tbat»  when  the  brewer  has  by  experience  succeed* 
cd  f^eW  in  a  brewing,  he  may  know  how  to  produce 
tbe-tame  effect  another  time.  The  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consKJeration  are, 

Firstf   the  quality   of  the   malt,    the    manner  in 

which   it   has  been  dried,    whether  brown  or  pale, 

and  abo    the  perfection   of  the  malting,  by  which 

'    process   the  gluten    contained   in   the    barley    is  in 

f    part  converted   into  saccharum  ;  and  the  degree  in 

(     wbtch   thiH  takes  place  will   have  some  effect  upon 

*     tbr  mashing  heat.     The  danger  of  setting  the  goods 

wfa«>Ily   or   partially,   will  be  in   proportion   as  the 

mdt  h  well  or  ill-made,  from  its    containing  more 

Of  less   gluten,   in  proportion   to   the   saccharum  % 


and,  therefore!  well  made  malts  may  be  mashed  at  Brewing, 
the  highest  heats.  The  heal  in  which  malt  has  been 
dried  IS,  by  Mr  Combnine,  mnde  the  ground  of  a 
calcolation  to  determine  tlie  heat  of  the  mashing  li- 
quor. He  states  the  lowest  heat  for  drying  malt  to 
be  120  degrees  for  very  pale  malt,  and  the  bight st» 
which  is  brown  malt,  at  150$  and  he  assumes  as  a 
principle,  that  the  heat  of  the  exti-acting  liquor 
should  always  be  in  proportion  to  that  in  which  the 
malt  was  dried« 

Secoraij  The  manner  in  which  the  malt  has  been 
ground,  operates  as  has  been  before  stated. 

Thirds  The  quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to  the 
malL  This  is  necessary,  because,  by  admitting  the 
water  into  a  large  mass  of  grist,  its  temperature  is  of 
course  diminished  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  grist,  and  its  temperature  at  the  time* 
which  may  be  assumed  the  same  as  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  observed,  that  the  mixture  of  malt 
and  water  will  not  be  exactly  tlie  same  as  the  mean 
heats  of  the  two,  but  rather  higher,  and  this  increase 
of  temperature  is  greater  in  high  dried  malt  than  in 
pale  malts ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  of  brown  malt 
mashed  in  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  the  temperature 
will  be  as  much  as  24  degrees  hotter  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  both  water  and  grist. 

Fourth^  The  quantity  of  malt  which  is  mashed  at 
one  time  must  be  considered;  because  a  large  mash 
tun  will  hold  its  heat  much  longer  than  a  small  one, 
and  may  therefore  be  mashed  at  rather  a  lower  heat. 
FtJ'i/if  The  flavour  and  nature  of  the  liquor  to  be 
brewed  hassome  influence;  as,  whether  it  is  for  keep- 
ing or  for  immediate  use ;  for,  since  the  different  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  malt  are  soluble  in  different  de- 
grees of  beat,  it  follows,  that  more  of  one  and  less  of 
another  may  be  extracted  by  a  judicious  management 
of  the  heat.  As  this  is  altogether  arbitrary,  hv*w- 
ever,  no  rule  can  be  given  for  it,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  brewer,  or  the  taste  of  his 
customers. 

SUlh^  The  number  of  mashes  which  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  malt,  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  intend- 
ed, are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  If  the  different 
worts  are  to  be  mixed  together  to  produce  only  one 
beer,  as  in  porter  brewing,  the  object  is  then  to  make 
all  the  worts  in  some  degree  similar,  or,  at  least,  it 
is  not  the  same,  as  when  the  first  wort  is  intended 
for  ale,  and  the  subsequent  ones  for  inferior  liquors ; 
for  then  the  utmost  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  malt 
at  first,  and  the  next  mashes  are  only  taken  that  no 
waste  may  be  made. 

Seveniky  The  time  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  kept 
has  an  influence  upon  the  heat ;  for  by  extracting  too 
much  of  those  fecula  which  render  the  beer  turbid,  it 
will  require  a  longer  time  to  precipitate  them.  Indeed, 
from  too  low  a  heat,  it  sonoetimes  happens  that  the 
liquor  will  ever  remain  thick  and  unpleawiiil;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  beer  is  intended  for  long  keeping, 
the  heat  must  be  increased,  otherwise  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  become  acid  before  it  becomes  fine. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  degree  of  heat 
which  depends  upon  the  combination  of  so  many 
circumstances,  cannot  possibly  be  fixed  by  any  cer- 
tain  rule  :  the  extrcmeti  may  be  stated  at  145^  and 
19Q0  of  Fahrenheit's  therniometer.   The  actual  heat 
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Brewing. 


Process  of 


Fuiing. 


proper  for  some  ktndi  of  b€cr»  we  shall  state  in  ano- 
ther place. 

In  the  process  of  mashing,  the  hot  liquor  is  let  in- 
to tbetUHi  beneath  the  false  bottom;  and  a»  »ooii  as 
it  appears  above  ihe  surface  of  the  grist,  the  mashing 
machine  i&  put  in  motion,  and  continued  till  the  grist 
and  liquor  are  thortmghly  iueurporalvd.  It  is  then 
left  at  rest  a  certain  lime,  before  it  is  run  off  intr»  the 
undtrrback,  and  this  time  is  called  the  siandvtg  of  Ike 
mdsih  ^nd  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  hquor  to  be 
brewed.  The  first  mash  stands  longer,  and  is  taken 
at  a  lower  heal  than  the  second,  which  again  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  third.  After  the  mash  has 
stood  the  prnper  time,  the  tap  is  id,  that  is,  the 
cocks  are  opened  to  draw  off  the  wurt  into  the  un- 
derback.  I'he  time  which  the  goods  are  allowed  to 
drain  themselves  of  the  wort,  in  this  m;mn->:r,  varies 
according  to  the  preceding  circumttiances.  If  the 
goods  aie  glutinous,  a  Icngtr  time  wdl  be  required 
lor  the  spenfiing  of  the  iap^  as  tlie  drawin^;  off  the 
goods  iHcalltd.  Tlte  wort  thould  not  be  suffered  to 
rest  long  io  the  undtrback,  before  it  is  pumped  up 
into  the  copper  pan,  to  hi.  kept  hot ;  and  brewers  who 
have  not  this  cohvenience,  are  frequently  troubled  in 
their  operations,  from  being  obliged  to  hurry  them  in 
0Ome  8t?ges,  that  the  wort  of  a  previous  mash  may 
not  wait  in  the  underback  till  its  temperature  is 
lowered  ;  for  this  would  produce  a  premature  fer- 
mentation, called  by  the  breweryojriw"*,  and  the  beer 
produced  from  such  wort  'will  ever  be  nauseous  and 
unpalatable. 

Sect.  III.     Of  boiling  the  WorU.   . 

leasons  for  The  wort,  after  receiving  in  the  mash  tun  the  ex- 
th  "^  tract  of  fermentable  matter  from  the  malt,  requires 
to  be  boiled  with  the  hops,  that  it  may  imbibe  the 
essential  oil  of  those  plants.  Another  object  of  the 
boiling  is,  to  coagulate  the  excess  of  mucilage  which 
is  unavoidably  extracted  from  the  malt  in  mashing, 
for  if  this  were  suffered  to  remain  in  solution  in  the 
beer,  it  would  never  become  fine,  but  would  always 
be  cloudy,  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  prec:- 
pitants.  The  boiling  hardens  this  mucilage  in  the 
same  manner,  probably,  as  the  white  of  an  egg  ac- 
quires solidity  by  boiling ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
perhaps,  as  albumen  is  one  of  the  consituent  parts  of 
malt ;  the  boiling  curdles  the  mucilage,  before  sus- 
pended, and  equally  dispersed  through  the  wort  into 
distinct  fecula,  leaving  the  fluid  between  them  clear 
and  transparent.  These  fecula  areafterTi^'ards  deposi- 
ted in  the  coolers,  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  yeast 
In  fermenting,  and,  lastly,  in  the  lees  of  the  beer, 
thus  freeing  it  from  niattcrs  which  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  solution*  The  heat  w^hich  is  given 
is  that  of  boiling.  In  an  open  copper  a  greater  heat 
than  this  cannot  be  given  ;  but  in  the  close  copper, 
the  heat  is  somewhat  increased,  by  forming  steam  of 
sufficient  elastic  force  to  raise  a  column  of  water,  of 
the  depth  of  the  pan.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
water  is  boiled  off  in  steam,  which  tends  to  concen- 
trate the  wort,  and  render  it  stronger.  It  is  by  the 
quantity  thun  evaporated  that  some  brewers  form 
their  judgment  of  the  wort  being  sufEciently  boiled. 
Gibers  draw    their   conclusion    from   the    trauspa* 


rency  of  the  wort,  or  from  its  containing  fecula.  This  8^ 
is  called  breaXing  of  the  wort,  or  curdling,  Th  ^  ^  ^ 
ration  of  the  boding  is  very  various  among  drl 
brewers*  It  must  always  be  continued  till  the  bre^< 
ing  appears;  and  perhaps  a  much  longer  contini 
of  the  buihng  is  iitjurious,  for  the  fecula  or  flakes 
coagulated  matter  are  observed  to  become  larger,  tl 
longer  the  process  continues ;  and  from  an  ex 
of  Mr  Combrune,  it  appears,  that,  if  these  ' 
collected,  and  boiled  in  water,  the  extract  will 
ment,  and  yield  a  viscous  liquor.  Heucc  they  c 
tain  a  portion  of  the  fermentable  matter,  and 
fore  should  not  be  separated  by  boiling,  farther 
is  necessary,  reserving  the  minute  separattou 
matters  from  the  beer  to  be  effected  by  the 
tation,  in  the  form  of  yeast  and  lees* 

Thus  boihng  the  wort  too  short  a  time,  leaves  i 
more  of  the  gross  parts  of  the  extract  of  the  mi 
than  can  be  thrown  out  by  the  femnentation  ;  and 
the  same  time  the  virtue  of  the  hops  wdl  not  be  si 
hciently  extracted.     On  the  other  hand,  too  mui 
boiling  causes  a    waste  of  fermentable  matter, 
producing  more  fecula  than  is  necessary  tor  the 
mer  condition ;  and  the  hops,  by   being  boiled 
much,  after  having  given  out  dieir  agreeable  e«scfil 
oil,  commuiucate  a  gross  bitter  oil,   which  i^  ui 
vourable  to  a  sufticient  fermentation  for  producing 
requiMte  spirit  in  the  beer.     It  will  readdy  be 
that  the  medium  cannot  be  attained,  without  atte: 
ing  to  the  ciicumbtanccs  of  tlie  previous  pro* 
the  mashing,  and  the  n  iture  of  the  malt,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops,  andtlie  ' 
beer  drawn,  that  is,  the  quafitity  of  beer  intem 
be  produced   from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt* 
greater  the  portion   of  the  farinaceous  matter  w 
has  been  extracted  from  the  malt,  the  longer  be 
will  be  nece&sary   to  curdle  it.     This  will  ha 
from  malt  imperfectly   made,  i»r   from  too   low 
for  the  mash  ing.     The  first  w^>ri  is  generally  b 
a  much  shorter  time  than  the  succeeding  oae,  t 
the  hops  may  not  be  so  much  impaired  at  the 
but  that  they  may   yield  sufficient  oii  to  the  tci 
and  third  worts.     One  hour  for  the  finrt  wort,  two 
for  the  second,  and  four  for  the  third  wort,  are  n- 
commended  for  beers,  which  are  mtendedto  be  kept 
twelve  months,  having  a  large  proportion  of  hopi, 
that  is  12lb.  to  the  wort  produced  by  one  quarter  of 
malt,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  fermeuted  at  about 
40  degrees  of  temperature^     For  small  beer  only  iulf 
an  hour  is  necessary  for  the  first  wort  \,  one  howr  for 
the  second  ;  and  two  hours  for  the  third.     The  quift- 
tities  to  be  evaporated  during  the  boiling  arc  cquilly 
various  for  different  kinds  of  beer  ;  and  therrfore  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  of  it  in  this  place,  further  thantlut 
its  extremes  are  from  f  th  the  quantity  of  wocitai^ 

Sect,  IV.     Of  Sops. 

Hops  contain  a  fine  essential  oil,   whidi 
agreeable  bitter  flavour.    They  are  requisite  to  prt 
serve   the  beer  from  the  acetic  fermeniation,  whid 
would  otherwise  take  place  immediately  after  the  ipi- 
rituous  fermentation  ceases.     The  addition  of  Xht 
hops  checks  the  disposition  to  ferment  in  such  a  de* 
^Cf  thai  the  beer  may  be  kept  a  sul&cicat  tine  ti 
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Hug*    a  State  of  slow  fermentation,  to  acquire  strenq^th  and 

ir"^  spirit,  and  to  precipitate  the  farinaceous  matter  sus- 
pended in  it,  without  becoming  aour*  On  this  ac- 
count, the  quantity  of  hops  which  art?  put  to  the 
beer,  depends  upon  the  length  of  lime  it  is  intended 
to  be  kept  be  fore  it  is  drunk,  on  the  Ungth  drawn^ 
and  also  on  the  heat  at  which  the  beer  ia  intended  to 
be  «et  to  work  in  the  gyle  tun.  The  hops  are  put 
in  the  copper  and  boiled  with  the  first  wort,  and  are 
ij^ain  used  to  boil  with  the  succt^cding  worts.     The 

^,      <)uaotity  is  as  varioua  as  the  different  kinds  of  beer. 

f  Twelve  pounds  to  the  porter  produced  from  1  quar- 
ter of  malt  is  judged  sufficient  to  preserve  such  beer 
for  12  months,  when  fermented  at  4-0  degrees  ;  but, 
in  the  heat  of  60  degrees,  double  the  quantity  of  hops 
will  scarcely  preserve  the  beer  during  the  same  time, 

»d       For  small  beer  to  be  fermented  at  k>  degrees,  3  lb, 

**P**  to  the  quarter  will  be  sufficient ;  but  at  60  degrees,  it 
will  requia*  61b.  of  new  hops,  or  6  J  lb.  of  old  hops, 
which  Sire  such  as  have  been  kept  one  year,  and  have, 
in  consequence  of  this,  lost  some  of  their  good  quali- 
ties ;  but  this  difference  is  not  worthy  of  notice,  when 
only  «mall  quantities  are  used*  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  small  beer  is  not  generally  intended  for 
keeping  any  considerable  ItMigth  of  time.  Some 
breweries,  from  the  great  space  necessary  to  store  their 

»re«*.  hops,  have  in  some  seasons,  when  they  required  a 
great  stock,  adopted  a  method  of  pressing  the  bags 
m  ai  strong  press  to  about  \  their  original  space,  and 

^^   confining  them  in  this  state  by  cords ;  a  process  which 

^H   is  thouglit  to  preserve  them  better  than  if  they  were 

^^  itnconfined* 

nof  Mr  Long,  in  his  pBient  dated  1790,  has  recom- 
mended the  hops  to  be  boiled  or  macerated  in  water, 
suiEcient  to  cover  them  for  K)  hours;  at  which  time, 
th«  heat  (increased  by  degrees  from  the  beginning,) 
is  to  be  only  175°*  This  gradually  increasing  heat 
is  to  be  continued  4  hours  longer,  and  made  to  boil 
slowly  for  the  last  ten  minutes:  the  extract  tluis  pro- 
duced is  to  be  let  on  through  a  cooler  or  worm  pipe, 
into  the  gyle  tun,  where  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  first 
wort,  which  has  been  boiled  a  very  short  time  with- 
out hops.  The  hops  are  to  be  boiled  again  twice, 
in  order  to  make  eaitracts  for  the  second  and  third 
worts. 


Sect.  V. 


Cooling, 


tkn  operation  is  performed  by  spreading  out  the 
boiling  wort  in  a  thin  sheet  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  proper  heat 
for  working  or  fermenting.  It  is  a  great  object, 
that  the  cooling  should  be  performed  asexpcditionsly 
ftS  possible;  for  the  taint  oi/oxtrtg,  before  mentioned, 
is  otherwise  in  danger  of  overtaking  the  beer  in  this 
process,  if  it  continues  as  much  as  I'i  hours.  The 
wort,  therefore,  should  be  laid  at  such  a  deptb  in  the 
coolem,  that  they  will  cool  it  in  about  7  or  8  hours 
to  the  temperature  of  nearly  GO  degrees,  which,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  about  the  average  temperature  for 
pitching  or  setting  to  work.  To  effect  this,  the  wort 
in  summer  should  not  be  laid  at  a  greater  depth  than 
OftCt  two,  or  three  inches ;  but  in  winter,  it  may  be  as 
deep  as  5  inches.  In  the  hot  summer  months  the 
^^rtt  must  be  got  as  cold  as  the  weather  will  permit  i 


and  it  is  found  that  the  coldest  period  of  tbe  24- hours    Brewing. 

is  about  3  o'clock   in   the  morning,  at  which  time,  ^-"'v^— ' 
therefore,  they  should  be  set  to  work.     In  the  win- 
ter they  may  be  let  down  at  any  hour  when  they 
arrive  at  the  proper  temperature. 

The  wort  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
coolers  after  they  are  sufficiently  cold,  or  a  slow  fer- 
mentation may  commence,  from  the  sediment  left  in 
the  cooler  by  a  former  process.  This,  which  is  called 
selitftg  ike  Ifocks,  is  irery  prejudiciaL 

Sect.  VL     Of  Fermentation  in  the  Gyle  Tun. 

From  this  process,  the  beer  obtains  its  strength  and  V*t  of 
spirit,  by  converting  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  fcrmcou- 
mak,  into  alcohol  and  spirit,  and  separating  the  redun*  '^'^"• 
dant  part  of  the  mucilage  in  the  forms  of  yeast  and 
lees.  In  this  process,  an  immense  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  is  given  out  from  all 
parts  of  the  fluid.  During  fermentation,  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  tl>e  wort  are  at  first  decomposed, 
and  afterwards  a  recomposition  takes  place  in  a  new 
order,  causing  the  change  above  mentioned.  The 
sweet  taste  of  the  wort  disappears  ;  it  loses  its  vis- 
cidity, from  the  separation  of  mucilage  and  gluten^ 
which  takes  place  j  its  specific  gravity  is  consider- 
ably diminished;  atid  a  spirituous  and  inebriating 
quality  is  given  to  the  liquor.  When  the  wort  is  let 
down  at  the  proper  temperature  from  the  coolers^  in- 
to the  gyle  tun  or  square,  a  requisite  proportion  of 
yeast  is  added  to  it,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fermenta- 
tion commences.  Its  first  appearance  is  a  white  lu*e  Signi  of 
or  border  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  commencing  f^^^^enpn? 
at  the  sides  of  the  tun,  and  gradualhy  advancing  into  '****^* 
the  middle,  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  over  with 
a  white  scum,  formed  of  very  minute  bubbles  of 
gas,  which  increase  in  size  as  the  fermentation  ad  van  > 
ces,  and  cover  the  liquor  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
with  a  froth  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  fluid 
increases  considerably  ;  and  during  ail  this  time,  the 
rising  of  the  bubbles  of  gas,  causes  an  incessant  sound 
and  a  great  agitation  of  the  fluid.  Part  of  the  bub- 
bles burst  as  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  and  the  film  of 
yeast  which  enveloped  them,  sinks  until  it  is  borne  up 
again  by  the  ascending  bubbles.  These  films  form  at 
first  a  yellow,  and,  as  the  process  advances,  a  brown 
dirty  covering  to  the  head  of  yeast,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  rocks.  In  this  state  the  fermentation  U 
considered  as  at  its  crisis,  and  aftenvards  diminishes. 
I'hc  yeast,  which  was  at  first  a  thin  watery  substancCi 
quickly  melting  down  into  a  fluid,  has  now  become 
viscid  and  tenacious,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased sixe  of  the  bubbles,  as  they  will  bear  greater 
distension  without  bursting.  When  the  head  bcgini 
to  sink,  which  it  does,  first  in  the  middle  of  the  tun, 
the  fermentation  is  to  be  checked  by  cleatmitg^  that 
is,  dividing  it  into  bmall  casks,  and  allowing  ^ny  far* 
thcr  yeast  which  it  may  produce,  to  flow  off  as  fast 
as  it  IS  formed,  l^ie  proper  management  of  the  fer- 
mentation intimately  depends  upon  the  temperature 
to  which  the  wort  i*  cooled,  when  the  yeast  ii  pnt 
to  it.  The  violence  of  the  fermentation  is  increased  Pcrmeut* 
with  the  heat ;  and  if  this  is  too  great,  the  process  ing  bear, 
advances  so  quick,  as  not  to  be  reaaity  checked  when 
at  its  proper  stage^  but  will  go  onto  produce  the  ace* 
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Brewing,  tic  fcrmenlation  either  wholly  or  partially,  before  it 
has  Buffictently  precipitated  the  mucilage,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  brewer ,  purged  itself,  and  coasequcnt- 
ly  it  ha«  an  unpalatable  mixture  of  acid  from  the  ex* 
cessive  fermentation,  and  of  bitter  from  the  reduudaut 
mucilage.  In  the  other  excess,  that  is,  too  Iowa 
heat  for  the  fermentation,  the  decomposition  of  the 
wort  takes  place  ;  but  this,  not  being  succeeded  by 
the  proper  reunion  of  the  parts,  produces  an  unpala- 
table half  fcrmenttd  liquor,  containing  a  combination 
of  sweet  spirit  and  bitter,  and  sometimes  an  approach 
to  putridity.  The  medium  is  to  be  sought  for  be- 
tween 80  and  4-0  degrees  of  the  thermometer ;  the 
exact  temperature  varying  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  preceding  operations,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  liquor  which  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  In  some  of  these  (as  in  strong  pale  ales), 
the  object  of  the  brewer  is  to  form  a  beer  of  the 
fjreatest  possible  strength  and  spirit,  very  clear  and 
iluid,  of  a  fine  hght  colour*  without  containing  much 
of  the  vegetable  flavour.  Such  liquor  approaches  to 
witie.  In  the  other  extreme,  as  brown  aWs  and  por- 
ter, ^fullness  of  palate,  deep  colour,  glutinous  taste, 
and  vegetable  flavour,  are  produced,  by  retaining  part 
of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  giving  to  it  an  agreeable 
taste  by  the  fermentation,  rather  than  expelling  it 
totally,  as  in  the  first  instance.  In  making  the  re- 
quired varieties,  in  the  manner  of  the  fernu'niatioii,  to 
meet  these  intentions  of  the  brewer,  the  quantity  and 
Of  yeaics.  quality  of  the  yeast  employed,  as  well  as  the  temper- 
ature, must  be  considered.  The  yeast  prod.xed 
from  the  fermentation  of  strong  beer,  is  the  most 
proper  to  effect  that  temperate  and  regular  ferpien- 
tation  of  the  beer,  which  is  described  ;  perhaps,  from 
the  tenacity  of  its  substance,  it  does  not  so  suddenly 
communicate  the  gas  it  contains,  to  the  fluid  which 
it  is  intended  to  put  in  fermentation.  The  yeast  of 
weak  small  beers  should  not  be  used,  when  the  other 
can  be  procured  ;  for,  though  its  fermentable  powers 
are  slight,  it  is  apt  to  act  violently  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  cease,  probably  from  the  thin  light- muci^ 
bge,  of  which  the  gas  bubbles  are  formed,  bursting  as 
soon  as  they  are  put  in,  and  communicating  their 
contents  to  the  wort. 
KermeRting  When  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  60 
heatf.  degrees,  the  cool  of  the  night  must  be  chosen  to  put 

the  wort  to  work.  In  lower  degrees  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  wort  must  be  set  at  a  greater  heat  than 
that  of  the  air ;  for,  as  the  tendency  to  fermentation 
increases  with  the  heat  of  the  weather,  it  istiecessary 
to  correct  this  tendency,  by  putting  the  liquor  to 
work  colder  in  hot  weather,  and  hotter  m  cold  wea- 
tlier.  If  the  air  is  at  SO**  of  Pahrenheit,  small  beer 
should  be  pitched  or  set  to  work  at  about  70° ;  beer 
iJitended  for  keeping,  at  56°  ;  and  amber,  or  glutinous 
ales,  at  54:^,  When  the  air  is  at  50%  all  these  kinds 
of  beer  may  be  act  to  work  at  50*.  In  the  process 
of  fermentation,  the  temperature  of  the  wort  is  often 
increased  as  much  as  10® ;  and  it  may  in  general  be 
considered,  that  the  wort  will  be  10°  higher  at  the 
height  of  the  fermentation  than  it  was  when  hrst  put 
to  work,  supposing  the  heat  of  the  air  continues  the 
same. 

Proportion      The  quantity  of  the  yeast  has  some  effect  on  the 
•f  yeans*      degree  of  the  fermentation  :   a  greater  quantity  will 


is  SA  low 
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increase  the  rapidity  of  the  process*  in  the  sonie  man-  I 
ner  as  a  greater  degree  of  heat  would,  and  vice  versa  f  ^ 
hence  a  greater  proportion  of  yeast  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  quantity  which  will  l|^H 
required  at  80°,  will  be  only  one-half  of  that  reqm^^| 
to  produce  the  same  effects  at  40^.  Small  beer,  not 
intended  for  keepmg,  when  the  temperature  is  aa  lam 
as  40^,  will  require  about  eight  pints  of  yeast  ^ 
extract  of  one  quarter  of  malt;  at  60^  six 
and  at  80°  only^four  points. 

Beer  intended  to  be  kept  ten  or  twelve 
will  not  require  so  large  a  proportion.     Btx  , 
^D**,  five  pints  at  60°,  and  three  pints  at  80°,' 
found  sufncienu     The  fermentation  in  the  gyle  ttm 
having  advanced  to  that  state  when  the  bead  begint  q^ 
to  decline,  shews  that  the  vinous  fermentation  U  ended,  of 
1  f  the  beer  is  not  cleansed  just  at  this  period,  ii  wil^| 
become  ^cml  bitter ,  which  gives  it  an   unpleasai^H 
flavour,  probably  from  the  grosser  parts  of  the  yca^^ 
being  absorbed  again  in  the  liquor.     The  time  when 
these  signs  will  appear  varies  with  the  fermenting  beat* 
At  GO^  it  will  sometimes  require  forty  hours  for  the 
fermentation,  though  at  a  greater  heat  tw«ny  or 
twenty-four  are  enough.     The  liquor  is  now  poMeti- 
ed  of  some  spirit,  but  is  still  unpalatable,  from  the 
mixture  of  extraneous  farinaceous  matter ;  the  wort 
having  parted  with  nothing  in  the  fermentation  but 
carbonic  acid  gas.   Though  the  mucilage  of  the  yeast 
is  thrown  up  in  part»  it  returns  again ;  but  the  mod^ 
of  its  existence  is  changed,  from  the  chemical  ioliu 
tion  it  had  in  the  wort,  to  mechanical  mixture ; 
least  this  change  is  partially  effected,  as  is  shewn 
the  turbid  appearance  of  the  liquor.     If  the  la 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  gyle  tun,  the  acetoi 
fermentation  would  take  place,  the  spirit  or  alcol 
at   one   time  visible  in   the  beer  would  be  lost*  s 
acidity  produced.     After  the  acetous  fermentati^ 
the  beer,  under  certain  circumstances^would  prodi 
vmegar,  but  not  in   general,  for  the  wort  intem 
for  beer  has  too  much  of  the  farina  of  the  malt 
tracted  in  the  mashing  {  and  the  addition  of  the 
if  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  totally  prevent  il 
becoming  good  vinegar,  though  it  may  acquire  too 
much  acidity  to  be  drunk,  and  at  the  same  time  b)t* 
ter,  and  perhaps  putrid   in   some  degree,  from  the 
early  decompoBLtion  of  some  of  its  constituent  ^arti^^^g 
for  the  acetous  fermentation  is  followed  by  the  p^^H 
trefactive,  which  effects  a  total  decomposition  of  tliC^^^TI 
beer,  leaving  a  putrid  disorganized  liquor^  unfit  for 
any  purpose. 


Sect.  Vlt    0  Ckaming. 


4 


The  object  of  cleansing  is  to  stop  the  fennentr  g|<j 
tion  at  the  proper  period,  which  is  effected  by  draw-  ^****^ 
ing  off  the  beer  into  smaller  vessels,  usually  smiU 
casks.  This  lowers  the  temperature ;  for,  as  th« 
action  of  fermentation  produces  an  internal  hctlin 
the  liquor,  it  follows,  that  this  heat  will  be  dimiDiii>»^ 
ed  by  dividing  it  into  smaller  quantities,  when,  bf-^ 
the  casks  exposing  a  greater  surface  to  the  exlenw 
air,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  escape.  Notwitbitiodinj  j 
the  dimiuishcd  heat,  the  disturbance  of  the  beer  tc»J 
news  the  fermentation,  probably  by  incorpociiUiif  i 
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t*  With  It  llie  yeast  which  remained  r.ear  the  surface  of 
^*  the  gyle  Inn.  In  cleansing,  the  caak  being  fulU  the 
.  htrad  of  yeast»  wliich  riHes,  ^aws  off  immediately  at 
the  bung-hole,  tliu«  relieving  the  beer  of  its  dregs, 
"  [id  perfecting  the  production  of  spirit  which  was 
tfgwtj  in  ihL'  gyle  tun.  As  the  quantity  oi  beer  so 
c^k  constantly  diminiithe&,  U  js  tilled  up  again  ; 
nd  by  this  means  no  room  is  left  fur  a  head  of  yi-aat 
float  upon  the  liquor,  but  it  niu»t  flow  off  and 
cape  as  fast  as  it  is  produced*  This  diaiiiii&hes  the 
rndcncy  to  fermcntatttm*  which  ceases  spontaneously 
a  few  days,  more  or  Wss,  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
'  the  utmo^phcrc  ;  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  storing, 
ad  ivill  be  fit  for  the  table  wlicn  ii  has  become  qmie 
From  what  has-been  adready  mentioned,  it  will 
en,  that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  keep  the 
casks  always  completely  filled,  J  a  the  brewery 
(Plate  LXXVII*)  this  is  accomplished  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance,  which  requires  no  attention.  The 
cleansing  batch,  marked  8,  Fig  2,  is  left  with  a  quan- 
|fity  of  liquor  in  it,  after  the  rounds  9  9  are  alt  filled, 
rliich  is  done  by  one  pipe  10  communicating  with 
iicm  all ;  and  therefore  the  liquor  stands  at  the  same 
evej  in  aU.  A  small  square  ciiteru  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  batch,  also  communicating  with  the  pipe, 
tid  a  copper  ball  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  U- 
|uor  in  it.  This  ball  is  connected  by  an  iron  rod, 
irith  a  vaive  in  the  bottom  of  the  Batch,  which,  when 
Ipcn  by  the  sinking  of  the  Hoat,  admits  the  beer  to 
low  into  the  rounds,  till,  by  raising  the  surface  of 
he  liouor,  the  float  cluscs  the  valve-  The  rounds 
are  close  heads,  with  a  small  square  tube  rising  up 
^ut  six  inches  from  it,  and  having  a  spout  to  con* 
ey  away  the  yeast.  The  liquor  is  adapted  to  stand 
Dine  height  in  this  tube,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the 
oat,  ensures  that  the  beer  shall  never  have  a  surface 
^r  a  heatl  of  yeast  to  gather  upon.  This  is  a  consi- 
erable  improvement  upon  the  common  method,  in 
rhich  a  great  number  of  casks  are  put  upon  a  frame 
'Jed  a  stillioD,  with  their  axes  placed  honzontal- 
and  the  bung-hole  upwards.  They  are  filled 
if  a  hose  from  the  squares  ;  and  a  man  ts  constantly 
»ing  round  among  them»  to  fill  them  up  as  they 
rk  off.  This  method,  independent  of  the  expense 
rid  trouble,  is  not  so  perfect  as  the  one  above  de- 
ribed.  The  content  of  the  rounds  9  9,  as  drawn  in 
e  Puttei  b  too  great  to  work  the  beer  to  the  best 
tfect,  especially  in  summer.  They  may,  however, 
made  much  smaller,  without  altering  the  priti* 
;>ple« 

S£CT.  VlII.  On  Tunning f  or  Storing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fermentation  in  the 
rounds,  the  beer  is  drawn  off,  and  pumped  into  the 
store  vats :  This  is  the  plan  in  the  London  brew- 
cries  ;  but  the  country  brewers  bung  up  the  same 
camks  in  which  it  is  worked,  and  keep  it  in  these 
until  it  is  £t  for  the  table.  The  immense  quanti- 
ticf  of  beer  brewed  in  London  rendtr  this  imprac- 
■  'cf  and  they  make  use  of  the  store  vat^.  Some 
rcra  suppose,  tliat  it  is  better  to  keep  the  store 

large  bodies  than  in  smalt  ones,  on  account  of  the 

cat  pressure  caused  by  such  a  depth  of  liquor ;  but 
a  greater  advanUge  probably  ansca  from  the  equality 
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of  temperature  wiiicL  fuch  large  vessels  preserve,  not    Brfii^inij. 

being  so  subject  to  be  affected  by  those  changes  of  "— v**-- 

weather  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  beer,  by  sud» 

denly  exciting  a  slight  fermentation  in  warm  weathert 

and  as  quickly  cJiecking  it  in  cold.     To  avoid  this, 

the  small  casks  should  be  stored  in  cellars  beneath 

the  ground,  or  the  great  store  vats  should  be  kept  itt 

large  buildings,  where  the  sunshine  may  have  as  little 

influence  as  possible.     At  Mr  Whitbrcad's  brewery, 

some   years  ago,  two  very  large  ci&terns  were  made 

underground,  and  lined  with  stone  and  cenient ;  and 

the  beer  was    kept  in  these  instead  of  the  wooden 

store  vats.    They  were  designed  by  the  late  Mr  John 

Smeaton,  F.  R.S.  and  executed  under  his  direction. 

The  beer,  if  well  brewed,  will  become  fine  and 
transparent  merely  by  keeping ;  but  in  London,  the 
great  capital  required  in  the  brewing  trade,  urges  the 
brewer  to  send  it  out,  to  make  a  return  in  t/te  roughs 
as  it  is  termed,  when  cloudy,  without  allowing  pro- 
per time  for  lining  itself.  At  the  same  time  they 
send  with  it  a  proper  proportion  of  Jining^  w^hich  is 
isinglass  dissolved  in  very  sour  beer,  which  they  brew 
on  purpose,  without  hops,  from  the  wort  of  a  fourth 
mash,  taken  after  all  the  others.  When  the  cask  of 
beer  reaches  the  innkeeper,  he  puts  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  finings  into  the  caste  ;  and  the  gluten  of 
the  isinglass,  mixed  with  the  fecula  floating  in  the 
beer,  forms  a  net*work  at  the  top  of  the  cask,  which 
graduaUy  sinking  down  to  the  bottom,  carries  aU  tlie 
impurities  along  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask 
like  a  filter. 

In  London,  the  beer  is  drawn  from  the  caska  in  1 
the  publican's  cellar  by  a  system  of  small  pumps,  \ 
which  raise  the  liquor  from  four  different  casks  up  to 
one  place,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  from  any  for  them 
with  equal  ease.  This  gives  great  facility  for  the 
mixing  of  the  different  Equors  ;  for,  though  porter 
is  professed  to  be  entire  butt,  that  is,  drawn  from 
one  cask,  scarcely  any  uf  the  London  porter  \a  so  ; 
The  universal  custom  is,  for  the  brewers  to  send  the 
publican  one  cask  of  stale,  and  three,  or  sometimes 
four,  of  mild  porter.  The  former  ii  that  which  has 
an  acid  taste,  from  being  rather  weak  and  kept  long- 
er, and  the  latter  is  new<  From  these  the  publican 
draws  such  a  mixture  as  will  suit  the  taste  of  his  cus- 
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Sect.  IX.  On  Colourmg. 


Colounng  is  used  to  give  a  fine  brown  colour  and  Ou  eolour- 

a  pecuhar  navour  to  porter  and  brown  beer.  These  iug- 
liquors  were  formerly  brewed  from  brown  malt,  and 
derived  their  colour  frcjm  this  circumstance;  but  ex- 
perience has  now  pointed  out  a  much  mope  economi- 
cal method.  Brown  and  other  high  dried  malts  owe 
their  colour  and  flavour  to  the  heat  which  they  re- 
ceive in  the  kiln,  scorching  and  partially  charring  the 
BUgar  and  flour  that  they  contam.  This,  at  the  same 
time,  causes  a  very  great  waste  of  tlie  fermentable 
matter,  which  could  otherwise  be  extracted  from 
them  in  the  mash  tun  ;  but,  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  burnt  or  scorched  sugar  to  the  beer,  the  samo 
colour  and  flavour  may  be  obtained  from  pale  malti 
which  is>  found  to  yield  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
fermentable  matter  than  brown  malt. 
3o 
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Brewing.  Th^  colouring  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
^/■'  V  "  -^  One  hundred  weight  of  coarse  brown  sugar  is  thrown 
made  from  *"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  boiler,  of  a  hemispherical  figure,  with 
iugir.  ^^^  gallon  of  water.  This  is  boiled,  and  kept  con- 
stantly stirred,  till  it  turns  black,  and  comes  to  the 
consistence  of  treacle.  The  smoke  rising  from  it  is 
now  set  on  fire,  and  this  communicatcB  to  the  whole, 
which  is  suffered  to  bum  about  ten  or  twelve  mi- 
nutes, and  is  then  extinguished  br  putting  on  the 
cofer  of  the  boiler.  While  it  is  still  hot,  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  to  bring  it  into  a  liquid  state.  Three 
parts  of  the  sugar  will  make  two  of  this  colour. 
When  it  is  to  be  used,  it  is  put  into  the  gyle  tun  in 
the  proportion  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  a  barrel ; 
but  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  malt 
from  which  the  liquor  is  brewed,  and  the  colour 
which  the  beer  is  intended  to  have. 
Made  from  ^^  avoid  the  prejudice  which  the  public  have  ge- 
wort#  nerally  entertained  against  the  introduction  of  any 

matters  into  the  beer  excepting  malt  and  hops,  some 
porter  brewers  have  of  late  used  a  portion  of  their 
richest  first  wort  instead  of  sugar  for  making  the  co- 
louring. This  is  concentrated  by  boiling  it  iu  an  iron 
?an,  and  is  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above, 
t  has  some  slight  advantage  over  the  sugar,  as  the 
burning  of  the  furinaceous  matter  contaiiicd  in  the 
wort  gives  it  an  agreeable  bitter.  M-  De  Roche 
From  malt  took  out  a  patent,  in  1809,  for  using  the  hui^ks  of 
liiukst  the  malt  for  colouring,  by  burning  them  to  a  coffee 

colour,  and  mixing  them  with  the  malt  at  the  rate  of 
31  lb  to  a  quarter  of  malt ;  or  the  water  may  be  co- 
loured before  brewing,  by  infusing  in  it  these  roasted 
skins* 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  process  of 
brewing  ;  and  shall  conclude  this  article  by  gi^nng  the 
proportions  of  materials,  the  heats,  See.  for  brewing 
three  different  kinds  of  beer.  The  remarks  hitherto 
made  are  to  be  considered  as  generally  and  chiefly 
applicable  to  brewing  on  a  large  scale ;  but  to  many  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  perform  this  ope- 
ration for  themselves,  some  directions  may  be  service- 
Private  able.  The  same  principles  apply  to  both  public  and 
brewers*  private  brewers  ;  but,  as  the  one  mashes  perhaps  only 
one  quarter  of  malt,  while  the  other  mashes  100  or 
150  quarters  in  one  tun,  it  follows,  that  the  loss  of 
heat  in  the  mashing  must  be  much  less  in  the  former 
case  than  the  latter.  In  the  proportion  of  hops,  the 
brewer  on  a  large  scale  has  also  the  advantage.  In 
this  case  the  liquor  (porter  in  particular)  is  not  al- 
ways intended  tor  keeping  any  longer  than  the  brew- 
er can  obtain  a  sale  for  it.  Transparency  is  produced 
by  precipitants,  as  before  mentioned;  he  gives  it  co- 
lour by  colouring,  and  flavour  by  mixing  mild  and 
stale  beer.  The  private  brewer,  on  the  other  hand, 
leaves  the  beer  to  fine  itself  by  age,  which  is  always 
spoken  of  as  its  greatest  recommendation  ;  and  finings 
are  never  used  but  as  a  remedy.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
grand  point  on  which  the  difference  turns;  it  is  so 
great,  that  were  the  private  brewer,  in  making  beer 
to  be  kept,  to  follow  the  exact  proportions  which  the 
(Dther  uses  in  drafi  beer,  his  beer  could  scarcely  fail 
to  become  sour  before  it  was  fine  and  palatable,  from 
having  such  a  scanty  portion  of  hops. 


Sect.  X-  Mdhod  af  Brewing  Porter. 

This  liquor  is  seldom  brewed  by  private  pe 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  correct  obsee 
vations  upon  the  process  in  the  small  way.    We  hai 
indeed  seen   pamphlets  which  give  receipts  for  i 
ter,  containing  a  number  of  heterogeneous  ingredient; 
as  treacle,  liquorice  root,  Spanish  liquorice,  cocculu 
Indicus,  salt  of  tartar,  ginger,  hme,  cinnamon,  linll 
seed,  &c.      But  as  we  are  certain,  from  actual  obs 
vations,  that  no  such  materials  are  uied  in  any  of  I 
large  porter  breweries  which  we  have  visited,  i 
whose  beer  is  esteemed  as  good  as  any,  we  dg  i 
think  it   proper  to   nnslead  the  public  by  such 
ceipts ;  Whut  follows  on  poiter,  therefore,  is  to 
considered  as  applicable  when  not  less  than  50  qua 
ters  of  malt  are  used. 

Tbe  liquor  for  the  first  mash  should  be  beated  in  M 
the  copper  to  150°,  in  the  proportion  of  two  barrek  fc* 
to  each  quarter  of  malt,  which  is  to  be  an  equal  mij 
ture  of  pale,  amber,  and  brown  malts.  These  sr 
mashed  about  three-fourths  of  an  hour ;  the  liquor  i 
then  allowed  to  stand  on  the  goods  an  hour.  Tli 
top  of  the  mash  tun  is  next  opened,  to  let  off  the  I 
quor  as  quick  as  possible  ;  and  the  top  is  to  be  le 
open  till  the  next  liquor  is  brought  into  the  tun,  th 
the  goods  may  drain.  During  this  the  second  Uqua 
has  been  heating,  and  may,  at  two  hours  and  thrti 
quarters,  or  three  hours  from  the  beginning,  have  ao 
quired  the  heat  of  160**  ;  the  quantity  being  one  bar* 
rcl  to  a  quarter  of  malt.  Mash  this  half  or  ihrct* 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  let  it  stand  one  hour  ;  and  tha 
let  it  be  run  off  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  mott#. 
At  about  five  and  one -half  hours  from  the  beginn 
the  third  mash  should  be  made  at  180^  ;  the 
ty  being  one  barrel  to  the  quarter.  Mash  th 
an  hour ;  let  it  stand  one  hour ;  and  tap  as  hci 

A  fourth  liquor  is  seldom  mashed ;  but  if  it  ii,  i 
may  be  cold  or  blood- warm,  as  it  is  of  no  use  but  td  ^ 
make  the  sour  beer  for  finings ;  and  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence how  it  is  done.  Some  brewen  uiie  it  for  th« 
first  liquor  of  the  next  brewing ;  but  this  is  not  per- 
haps  a  good  plan,  as  it  often  becomes  foxed,  audtliei  \ 
it  taints  the  whole  brewing. 

These  worts  are  to  be  boiled  with  from  1^  to 
14  lb  of  hops  to  the  quarter  o^  malt,  if  the  liquor  il 
intended  for  keeping  eight  or  twelve  montlis;  boti 
in  the  ordinary  run  of  porter  not  intended  for  keep* 
ing,  5  tb  may  be  sufficient.  The  first  wort  ibouU 
be  boiled  one  hour,  the  second  two  hourSy  aod  tk 
third  four  hours. 

The  worts  are  now  to  be  cooled  down  as  eipedj- 
tiously  as  the  weather  will  permit,  to  about  GO^^i* 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  about  6<y*.  U 
it  is  more  or  less,  allowance  must  be  made,  as  brfw* 
directed.  All  the  three  worts  are  to  be  bnroghtiil' 
to  the  square  together,  and  about  five  pints  of  y«i** 
to  the  quarter  of  malt  put  in.  The  time  of  tbcfirr* 
mentation,  cleansing,  3cc.  must  be  regulated  br  ^ 
signs  before  mentioned.  The  proportion  of  ccjlottf* 
ing  ia  arbitrary,  as  it  depends  upon  tbe  colour  of  djf 
mi^t. 
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pBecT.  XL  Method  of  Brtmitg  Akfrom  pale  Mali, 
one  pari  pale  and  three  browru  at  the  kngth  of 
three  barr^s  per  quarter  at  three  mashes, 

1st,  Math  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  183**  (I TO):' 

ash  three  quarters  of  an  hour;   let  it  stand  oue 

lur,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 

Sd,  Mash  one  barrel   per  quarter  at  UK)®  (183). 

[ash  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  let  it  stand  three 
[uarters  of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before* 

Sd,  Mash  one  barrel  per  quarter  at  160^  (1  GO). 

ash  half  an  hour  ;  let  tt  stand  half  an  hour  {  and 
ap  as  before. 

The  first  and  second  wort  may  be  mixed  together* 
boiling  them  about  an  hour  (1^),  with  a  quantity  of 
bops  proportioned  to  the  time  the  beer  is  intended  to 
be  kept.  The  third  wort  should  be  boiled  two  and 
one-half  hours.  They  may  be  all  three  mixed  toge- 
ther at  the  heat  of  60**  or  S5^  in  the  gyle  tun  ;  or,  H 

roDg  ale  is  desincd,  the  first  and  second  may  be  fcr- 
lentttl  separately  from  the  third,  which  will  be 
mall  beer.  The  fermenting",  and  the  remainder  of 
the  process,  is  the  same  as  what  has  been  before  de- 
tailed. 


^Lher 
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SccT.  XIL  Method  of  Brevsing  Small  or  Table 
Beer, 

From  pale  malt,  the  first  mash  l?0^f  two  barrels 

r  quarter,  stand**  on  the  goods  three  quarters  of  an 

hour  ill  hot  weather,  or  one  hour  if  cold.     Second 

145°,  at  one  and  one-half  barrel  per  quarter, 

half  an  hour.     Third  165°,  two  barrels  per 

:er,  stands  half  an  hour.      Fourth   ISC,  three 

rrels,  stands  two  hours.      The  first  wort  to  be 

with  6  lb  of  hops  per  quarter,  for  one  hour 

m  bjdf ;  the  second  worts  to  be  boiled  with  the 


tame  hops  two  hours ;  and  the  remainder  three  hours.  Brewtofr 
The  whole  to  be  boiled  as  low  as  55*  if  the  weather  '  -  ^ 
permits,  and  put  to  work  with  about  £ve  pints^  of 
yeast  per  quarter.  If  the  weather  is  too  warm  to 
gel  them  down  to  BS^^  a  less  proportion  will  be  suifi* 
cient.  The  eight  barrvls  of  liquor  first  used  will  be 
reduced  to  six  ot  beer  to  each  quarter ;  one  barrel 
beiiJg  left  in  the  goods,  and  another  evaporated  in 
boiling,  cooling,  and  working. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  enter 
into  many  curiou*  and  usefid  ujve&tigations,  of  which 
no  practical  brewer  should  be  ignorant:  such  as  the 
quantities  of  liquor  lost  in  the  grams  }  evaporation  j 
the  expansion  of  water  when  hot  ;  the  heat  generated 
in  masking  and  fermentation  ;  the  loss  of  liquor  ab- 
sorbed in  the  difTjirent  vessels  ;  the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  hquor  running  into  cold  vessels,  5cc.  j  the  pro- 
per choice  of  nruut  and  hops  ;  the  use  of  the  sac- 
charomcter,  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquors,  See.  For  these  we  must  therefore  refer  our  Authtrf* 
readers  to  the  following  authors  :  Combrune  on  the 
Tht'ory  ami  Practice  of  Brerving^  a  work  which  has 
gone  through  many  editions ;  thr  last  was  published 
in  1804*;  Richardson's  Theoretic  Hint*  on  Bremmg 
Malt  Liquors,  1784;  and  his  Statical  Estimates  of 
the  Materials  of  Breiving,  shmving  thetaeoffhe  Sac- 
chafometer,  17S4;  Baverstock's  Hydromrtrical  Ob' 
servrntianx^  1785  ;  and  Dr  Shannon's  Practical  Trea^ 
liseon  Brewing  and  Divtilling,  1805,  Frum  the  lat. 
ter,  which  is  an  excellent  work,  we  have  taken  the 
hints  mentioned  in  the  methods  of  brewing  porter, 
ale,  and  table  beer,  as  we  found  them  in  many  point* 
corresponding  with  the  practice  of  experienced  prac- 
tical brewers.  See  also  a  work  just  published,  enti- 
tled. The  Practical  and  Philosophicnl  Principles  qf 
making  Mali,  in  which  the  f'fficaci/  of  the  sprinkling 
Sj/stem  is  contrasted  with  the  Herefordshire  Metltad  ; 
by  John  Reynoldson,  Esq*     (j.  f.) 


B  R  I 
y         BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  that  offence  which  consists 
»^  in  the  giving,  or  accepting,  a  reward  for  the  purpose 
of  biassing  the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  some  pub- 
lic duty.     The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  bribe ^  signifying  originally  a  piece  of  bread, 
|iut  coming  afterwards  to  denote,  generally,  a  part 
r  portion  of  any  thing  ;  as,  in  the  present  instance, 
,  part  of  the  unjust  gains  likely  to   accrue  from  the 
ornipt  conduct  of  the  party  bribed* 

%Ve  have  defined  the  offence  as  consisting,  1st,  in 

^iringt  as  well  as  accepting  a  reward ;  for  truly  the 

lorai  turpitude  may  be  as  great   in  the  giver  as  in 

the  receiver ;  and  accordingly,  the  law  of  most  coun* 

tries,  where  bribery  is  at  all  punished,  chastises  both 

parties  as  equally  as  circumstances  will  permit.     We 

;  said,  that  it  consists,  2dly,  in  giving  or  accepting 

pard ;   under  which  term  is  understood  not  only 

If  sjpecies  of  reward,  but  every  promise  or  hope  of 

This  reward  must^  Sdly,  be  for  the  purpose  of 


B  R  I 

pervertiog  the  conduct  of  the  receiver;  for  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  constitute  the  crime,  that  the  perversion 
or  bias  should  actually  take  plice.  The  ^iver  has 
done  all  he  could  on  his  part  to  effect  his  purpose  ; 
and  the  receiver  by  accept mg  the  bribe,  without  dis* 
closing  the  fact,  and  making  the  due  exertions  to 
bring  the  offender  to  punishment  for  even  this  «/- 
teinfi  upon  his  honour,  and  insult  to  his  character, 
manifests  such  a  looseness,  at  least,  and  corruptibility 
of  principle,  that  the  law  will  not  give  him  credit  for 
actual  purity  of  conduct.  Wc  have  said,  lastly^  that 
the  reward  must  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  biassing 
the  receiver  in  the  discharge  of  some  public  dutif. 
In  common  language,  the  term  is  not  thus  hmited. 
However  private  tU**  employment  and  c^  ndition  of 
the  party  may  be  in  which  the  corrupt  influence  ap- 
pears, it  is  still  denominated  bribery.  Thus,  one  is 
siud  to  be  bribed  to  leave  his  master's  service  before 
the  expiry  of  his  agreement — to  write  an  abusive 


Bribery. 


*  The  numbers  within  parentheses  aie  to  be  used  when  the  opemtlon  Is  performed  oo  a  small  acale* 
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tnonymoui  Witer-^lo  commit  a  theft,  5cc.  In  law, 
however,  the  term  is  more  restricted  ;  and  though 
the  code  of  this  and  other  countries  will  by  no  means 
overlook  the  instigator  of  private  mi*ichieF,  yet 
neither  will  it  pursue  him  under  the  specific  charge, 
nor  puuUh  him  with  the  proper  pains  of  bribny. 
But  neither,  on  the  other  hand^  is  the  offence  con- 
lin(*d,  as  is  sometimes  tmagined»  to  corrupt  conduct 
in  the  public  function  of  administering  law  and  justice 
to  the  community.  The  ma  I  practices  of  judges,  and 
inferior  officers  of  the  law,  form  no  doubt  the  most 
striking,  because  the  most  pernicrous  species  of  the 
crime.  But  the  pruper  guilt  of  bribery^  may  also 
be  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  other  public  duties — 
by  a  burgher  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  of  voting 
at  an  election  of  magistrates — by  a  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  parhameiit,  as  well  as  by  the  voter  whom  he 
has  corrupted — by  an  officer  of  the  customs  or  excise 
— a  minister  of  state  in  the  sale  of  offices  or  pensions, 
&c.  ;  none  of  whom >  though  respectively  exercising 
certain  public  functions,  can  with  propriety  be  said 
to  be  in  a  judicatite  capacity. 

The  punishment  of  bribery  is  nearly  the  same  in 
England  as  it  is  in  this  country,  and  varies  in  both 
accord mg  to  the  degree  of  the  offence.  In  the  for- 
mer, by  11th  Henry  IV,  it  is  punished,  in  the  case  of 
judges  and  officers  of  the  crown,  with  forfeiture  of 
treble  the  bnbe,  chastisement  at  the  king's  will»  and 
dismissal  from  office  for  ever.  In  inferior  offices,  the 
punishment  is  fine  and  imprisonment.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  the  crime,  in  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, is,  by  1579i  c.  93,  visjted  with  infamy,  loss  of 
office,  confiscation  of  moveables,  and  discretionary 
punishment  m  the  person  of  the  offender ;  and  m  in- 
ferior judges  and  other  persons,  the  chastisement, 
partly  by  a  variety  of  statutefl,  and  partly  by  com- 
mon law,  is  the  loss  of  fame  and  office,  payment  of  the 
party's  costs,  reparation  of  his  damages,  and  other 
discretionary  censure,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  offence 
may  require.  Though  these,  however,  are  the  modes 
of  punishment  for  cases  of  ordinary  turpitude,  yet 
where  the  consequences  of  the  bribery  arc  of  pecu- 
liar atrocity,  such  as  the  destroying  an  innocent  man's 
life  by  a  gross  and  corrupt  perversion  of  justice,  the 
law  in  both  countries,  overlooking  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery, will  visit  the  offender  with  the  pains  of  the 
higher  crime  in  which  he  has  participated.  See 
Enct/cL  Melho(L  Jurisprudence  race  Corruption^ 
Blnckbtone's  Cmnm,  vol.  vi.  p,  lii9.  Hume  on  Uic 
Dt'acrtjK  and  Pttnixft^  of  CrimeSi  vol*  li.  p.  W9*  Ja- 
cob's Law  Did.     ( J.  B, ) 

BRIBERY  AT  Elections,  &c.  See  Pa  nLiAxiEp^T. 

BRICK,  a  kind  oi   factitious  stone,   made  of  ar- 

fiUaceous  earth,  formed  in  moulds*   and   baked  in 
iJns,  ur  dried  in  the  sun. 

This  substance  is  now  in  very  common  use  as  a 
material  for  building  ;  and  its  importance,  in  many 
cases,  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  lighter  than  stone,  and  not  bo  subject 
to  attract  damp  and  moisture  ;  and  from  the  quanti- 
ties that  are  now  madt  in  Britain,  its  mantfacture 
has  become  a  conBiderablc  object  of  revenue  to  the 
state. 

The  art  of  brick-making  consists  chiefly  in   the 
^|>reparing  and  tcmpenng  of  the  clay,   and  in  the 


burning  of  the  bricks^  and  as  the  quality  of  the  ware 
depends  very   much  upon  the  nght  performance  i 
these  operations,  \*t?  shall  present  onr  readers  vntb  I 
short  sketch  of  the  general  proceps  of  tliis  manufw 
tun.".     The   earth    proper  for   mikmg  bricks  is  i 
clayey  loam,  neither  abounding  tuo  much  in      ~ 

ceous  matter,  which  causes  it  to  shrink  in  the  i 

nor  in  sand,  whrch  renders  the  ware  Iw^avy  and  britti 
As  the  eartli,  bt^fore  it  is  wrought,  is  general  y  hmi 
and  full  of  extraneous  matter,  it  should  be  iwg  tv 
or   three  years  before  it  is  used,  that,  by  being  i 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  fltl 
ficiently  mellowed  and  pulverised,  and  thus  faolita 
the  operation  of  tempering.     At  any  rate,  it  shou 
always  have  one  winter's  trost ;  but  the  longer  it 
exposed,  and  the  mure  it  is  turned  over  atid  wroogl! 
witii  the  spade,  the  better  will  be  the  bricks. 

The   tempering   of  the  clay  is  performed   by  ' 
treading  uf  men  or  oxen,  and  in  some  places  by  mca 
of  a  clay  mill*     If  the  operation   be  perfonficd 
treading,   which   is  the  common   way,  the   rAn\ 
thrown  into  shallow  pits,   where   it   is   wrought 
incorporated  together  until  it  is  formed  into  ^  hom^ 
geneous   paste,   which  is   facilitated  by  adding  now 
and  then  small  quintities  of  water ;  but  the  lc»« 
ter  that  is  used,  the  substance  of  the  cby  will  be  mo 
tough  and  gluey,  and  consequently  the  bricks 
be  smoother  and  more  solid.     This  operation  is  ti 
most  laborious  part  of  the  process;  but  it  is  of  e* 
tial  importance,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  ' 
for  it  is  to  the  negligence  of  the  manufacturers  in  th 
respect,  that   we  are  to  attribute  the  bad  quality  i 
our  modern  bricks,  which  are  often  light  and  spong 
and  full  of  cracks.     Whereas,  if  the  clay  be  prop 
tempered,  they   are  hard,  ponderous,  and    durable 
much  stronger   and  better  fitted  for  every  kind 
building,  than  those  made  in  the  common  way.     Tb 
will  appear  very  evident   from  the  following  expert 
ment  of  M,  Gallon.      Having  taken  a   quantity  of 
brick-earth  tempered  in  the  usual  way,  he  let  tt  re^j 
n>ain  exposed  to  the  air  for  seven  hours,  and  tbri 
\caused  it  to  be  moistened  and  beaten  for  the  Ip 
of  half  an  hour  :  the  next   morning  the  operatic 
was  repeated  ;   and  in  the  afternoon    the  clay  w"3l<j 
again  beaten  for  fifteen  minutes  more  ;  making  tli 
whole  additional  labour  an  hour  and  a  quarter.    Tltt^ 
bricks  made  of  this  earth  being  dried  in  iheiirfof  ' 
thirteen  days,  and  burned  along  v/iih  the  reit  witfe- 
out  any  particular  precautions,   were   found  to  be 
not  only  heavier  than  common  bricks,  but  aI«Q  W 
different  in   strengtli  ;    for   on    placmg  their  centrt 
on  a   sharp  edge,  and    loading   both   the  ct)ds«  Mr 
Gallon   found,  that  while  it  took  a  weight  ot  65lb. 
at  each  end  to  break  them  ;  other  bncks  weithfo* 
ken  by  the  weight  of  only  35  lb.     The  improveflKUt 
in  the  quality  of  the  article  thus  far  exceeds  the  id- 
ditional  labour ;    and  none  would    hesitate  to  give 
an  additional  price,  since  both  the  value  and  the  coffl»J 
fort  of  QMT  dwellings  depend  su  much  on  the  quilitfl 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  moulding  c 
the  bncks.     This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  m^  ^  \ 
quires  very  httle  akiil,  unless  it  be  to  make  the  grol- 
est  number   in    the    shortest  time;  and  the  diy'*^** 
l>our  ©f  a  handy  workmaoi  employed  fram  five  iatl»* 
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9natig  until  eight  at  nighty  is  calculated  at  about 

DO.     The  clay  is  brought  to  the  moulder's  bench 

lumps  aomewhat  larger  than  wiU  fit  the  mould. 

The  moulder  ha?ing  dipt  his  mould  into  dry  sand* 

rorks  the  clay  into  it,  and  with  a  flat  smooth   stick 

tnkes  off  the  superfluous  earth.     The  bricks  are 

hen  carried  to  the   hack,   and  there  ranged  with 

Jreat  regularity  one  above  the  other,  a  httle  diago- 

ally,  in  order  to  give  a  (ivt:  passage  to  the  air.    The 

acts  are  usually  made  eight  bncks  high  ;  and  wide 

|b  for  two  bricks  to  be  placed  edgewise  across, 

passage  between  the  head^  of  each  brick.      In 

•leather  a  few  day*  are  sufficient  to  make  them 

fh  to  be  shifted  i  which  is  done  by  turning 
resetting  them  more  open  ;  and  in  itx  or 
light  days  more  iht-y  are  ready  for  the  fire. 
Bricks  in  this  country  are  generally  baked  either 
^ki  a  clamp  or  in  a  kiln.  The  latter  is  the  more  pre- 
^Berablc  method,  as  less  waste  arises,  less  fuel  is  con- 
^Burned*  and  the  bricks  arc  sooner  burnt.  The  kiln 
^Bi  usually  13  feet  long,  by  10i^  feet  wide,  and  about 
^^p2  feet  in  height*  The  wall-^areone  fuot  two  inches 
^K|iick»  carried  up  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  in- 
^^feinmg  towards  each  other  at  the  top.  The  bricks 
are  placed  on  flat  arches,  having  holes  left  in  them  re- 
iernblu)g  lattice  work  ;  the  kiln  is  then  covered  with 
|tece«  uf  tiles  and  bricks,  and  Si^mc  wood  put  in,  to 
ihem  with  a  gfutle  fire.  This  continues  two  or 
\  days  before  they  are  ready  for  burning,  which 
Down  by  the  smoke  turning  from  a  darkish  colour 
to  transparent*     The  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 

Ire  now  dammed  up  with  a  shinlog^  which  is  pieces 
fbnck  piled  one  upon  another,  and  closed  with  wet 
■k  eanh,  leaving  above  it  just  room  sufficient  to  re- 
^Ka  faggot.     The  faggot s^re  made  of  furze,  heath, 
pwe,  fern.  Sec.  and  liie  kiln  is  supplied  with  these 
Bilil  its  arches  h^ok  white,  and   the  fire  appears  at 
the  top  ;  upon  which  the  fire  is  slackened  for  an  hour, 
and  the  kiln  allowed  gradually  to  cool.     This  heating 
and  cooLng  is  repeated  until  the  bricks  be  thorough- 
ly burnt,  which  IS  generally  done  in  48  hours.     One 
>f  thcje  kilns  will  hold  about  20,000  bricks. 
^Umps  anealso  in  common  use.  They  are  made  of 
[pricks  themselves,  and  generally  of  an  oblong  form. 
\c  foundation  is  laid  with  place  bricks  or  tne  dri- 
est of  those  just  made,  and  then  the  bricks  to  be  burnt 
iff  built  up,  tier  upon  tier,  as  high  as  the  clamp  is 
incant  to  be,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  brctie  or 
cinders  strewed  beiween  each  layer  tjf  bricks,  and  the 
whole  covered  with   a  thick  strata  of  breeze.     The 
fire  place  is  perpendicular  about  three  feet  high,  and 
^generally  placed  at  the  west  end;  and  the  flues  are 
^Kparmed  by  gathering  or  arching  the  bricks  over,  so  as 
^Bo  leave  a  space  brtween  each  of  nearly  a  brick  wide. 
Hs^ho  flues  run  straight  through  the  clamp,  and  are  fil- 
^Bbd  With  wood^  coals,  and  breeze,  pressed  closely  to- 
gether,     if  the  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  off"  quickly, 
whu'h  may  be  done  m  20  or  .SO  days,  according  as  the 
h^eilhcr  may  suit,  the  flues  should  be  only   at  about 
■fx  feel  distance  ;  but  if  there  be  no  immediate  hur- 
^ihcy  may  be   placed   nine   feet   asunder,   and  the 
»p  left  to  burn  off  slowly.    Coke  has  been  recoui- 
endird  as  a  mt  re  suitable   fuel   than  either  coal  ur 
iTuod  ioT  this  manufacture,  both  with  regard  to  the 
lEpcuce,  and  the  proper  bunung  of  the  bricks  ;  for  if 


this  flubetance  be  applieil,  the  flues  or  empty  places  of 
the  pile,  as  well  as  the  strata  of  the  fuel,  may  be  con- 
siderably  smaller  ;  w^hich,  since  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  clamps, 
is  no  small  consideration  (  and  as  the  heat  produced 
by  coke  is  more  uniform  and  more  intense  than  what 
ii  produced  by  the  other  materials,  the  charge  of 
bricks  has  a  better  chance  of  being  burnt  perfectly 
throughout,  so  that  the  whole  saving  may  be  calcu* 
lated  at  least  at  ;i2  per  cent. 

Mr  Goldham  observes,  that  bricks  will  have  dou- 
ble the  strength  if,  after  one  burning,  they  be  steep- 
ed in  water  and  burned  afresh.  **  The  excellency  of 
bricks,'*  says  Mr  Malcolm,  in  his  Compendinm  of  Mo* 
dern  Utt^handry^  **  consists  chiefly  in  the  first  and 
last  operationri— in  the  tempering  of  the  clay»  and  in 
the  burning  of  the  bricks  ;  and  as  every  man  who 
has  occairiion  to  use  bricks,  whether  on  his  own  es- 
tate, or  on  that  of  his  landlord,  cannot  but  be  sensl* 
ble  of  the  great  value  of  a  perfectly  dry  house  ;  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  a  house  can  be  dry  if  bricks  are 
used  which  are  insufficiently  burat,  he  will  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
him  io  the  end,  to  make  use  of  the  very  best  bard 
sound  bricks,  be  the  colour  of  them  what  they  may, 
and  be  tj^e  coat  of  them  what  they  will.  Such  bricKfl 
are  easily  known  by  their  sound,  and  by  their  stri- 
king fire  with  steel."  For  a  more  minute  account 
of  tne  various  processes  of  brick-making,  we  roust 
refer  our  readers  to  that  author,  from  whom  much  of 
the  preceding  information  has  been  extracted. 

Bricks  are  made  m  various  forms ;  but  those  which 
arc  made  for  sale,  and  are  m  common  use  for  build- 
ing, are  required,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  not  less 
than  8|  inches  long,  2\  thick,  and  4-  inches  wide. 
There  arc  also  square  bricks,  for  pavement  or  facing 
walls  s  and  cutting  bricks,  which  are  used  for  archc* 
over  doors  and  windows,  being  rubbed  to  a  centre,  and 
gauged  to  a  height.  Various  improvements,  how- 
ever, have  of  late  been  made  in  the  moulding  of  bricks  i 
and  as  the  use  of  this  article  is  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent,  they  arc  now  formed  so  as  to  suit  almost 
every  purpose  in  building.  Among  these  improve* 
ments,  the  patent  bncka  of  Mr  Cartwright  deserve 
particular  attention.  These  bricks  are  formed  with 
a  groove  down  the  middle,  a  Httle  more  than  half  the 
width  of  the  side  of  the  brick,  leaving  t\vo  shoulders, 
each  of  which  will  be  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
groove.  When  these  bricks  arc  laid  in  courses,  the 
shoulders  of  the  first  course  fit  into  the  grooves  of 
the  second,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  second  fall  into 
the  grooves  of  the  first,  thus  forming  an  indented  line 
of  nearly  equal  divisions.  The  grooves,  however, 
ought  to  be  aomewhat  wider  than  the  two  adjoining 
shoulders,  to  allow  for  mortar,  Ac,  The  construc- 
tion of  these  bricks  is  perfectly  simple  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  preserved,  in  whatever  form  of  indenture 
thiy  may  be  made  to  lock  into,  or  cramp  each  other. 
Bnck  walls,  constructed  upon  this  principle,  require 
no  bond  umber  ;  one  universal  bond  connecting  the 
whole  building,  wnrch  can  neither  crack  nor  bulge 
out  without  breaking  through  the  bricks  themselves. 
This  invention  is  also  particularly  useful  in  the  con- 
struction of  arches  J  and  when  employed  for  this  pur- 
po3C|  the  shoulders  of  the  bricks  and  the  sides  ot  tli« 
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Brick*  grooves  should  be  radii  of  the  circle,  of  which  the  in- 
tended arch  is  a  segment.  It  ib,  however,  recom* 
mended,  that  if  the  arch  be  particularly  flat,  or  apph*- 
cd  in  situations  which  do  not  admit  of  end  wall*,  to 
have  the  shoulders  dove- tailed,  to  prevent  the  arch 
cracking  across,  or  giving  way  edgewise.  In  form* 
ijig  an  arch,  the  bricks  must  be  coursed  across  the 
centre,  and  a  grooved  side  of  the  bricks  must  face  the 
workmen,  1  he  bricks  may  be  either  laid  in  mortar, 
or  dry,  and  the  interstices  afterwards  filled  up  by 
pouring  in  lime-putty,  Paris  plaster,  or  any  other 
convcraent  materiaL  The  obvious  advantages  of 
arches  constructed  upon  this  principle,  are,  that 
the  same  centre,  which,  whatever  be  the  breadth 
of  ifie  arch,  may  be  in  no  case  many  feet  wide,  may 
be  regularly  shifted  as  the  work  proceeds ;  and  as  they 
have  no  lateral  pressure,  they  require  no  abutments 
to  prevent  their  expanding  at  the  foot,  nor  any 
weight  upon  the  crown  to  prevent  their  springing 
up.  They  may  be  laid  upon  a  common  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  and  if  used  in  the  construction  of  common 
buildings,  they  wiU  not  only  preclude  the  necessity, 
and  save  the  ex  pence  of  timber,  but  will  also  afford 
an  absolute  security  against  the  possibility  of  fire, 
A  new  invention  in  the  formation  of  bricks,  by  M. 
Legressier,  has  lately  been  announced  in  the^  Archives 
des  Decofwrrtes  ct  des  Inventions  NotweHes,  pendant 
I'annee  18U9»  The  principle,  however,  is  merely 
that  of  Mr  Cartwnght'a,  followed  out  to  a  greater 
extent  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  done  in  this  coun- 
try* M.  Legressier  proposes,  that  the  bricks  should 
be  formed  in  seven  different  moulds,  according  as  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  or  on  the  exterior  of 
the  walls  ;  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  top  ;  in  the  arches 
or  in  the  comers ;  and  by  the  proper  disposition  of 
these  bricks  in  the  buildici^,  every  pressure,  either 
longitudinally  or  laterally,  is  resisted,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  indentures  by  which  they  are 
locked  together.  But  as  our  hmits  will  not  admit 
of  a  detailed  account  of  this  supposed  new  invention, 
we  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  original  article.* 


Besides  the  place  bricks,  and  ^rey  and  red  stocky 
which  are  used  in  common  buildmg,  there  are  mwf^ 
feeing  bricks,  cutting  bricks,  fire  bricks,  and  floati| 
bricks.     The  first  of  these  are  of  a  fine  yellow  col( 
hard  and  well  burnt ;  they  are  made  in  the  neighfc 
hood  of  London,  and  are  used  in  the  outside  of  bull 
ings.     The  cutting  bricks  are  made  of  the  finest  kii 
of  marie  ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  ei| 
ployed   in  the  construction  of  arches  over  wmdoi 
and  doors.     Fire  bricks,  sometimes  caUin]  Wtndu 
bncks,  because  an  excellent  kind  of  thiin  An- 
at  Hedgcfiley,  a  village  near  WirdKit.     ' 
tain  a  large  prep  rt ion  of  sa  d,  at»d  vill   ^.^ 
utmost  fury  of  fire,  and  are  conaequHilty  vied 
coating    furnaces,   and    hnmg    the    ovena   of  gfa 
houses.     Clay  fi>r  fire  bricks  it  gcjt  at  wr^ 
collieries,  but  particularly  at  Stourbridge,  which" 
duces  the  best   clay   for   this   purpose   in   Englai] 
Floating  bncks  are  a  very   ancient  invention  :  tl 
are  so  hght  as  to  swim  in  water;  and  Plttjy  tells 
that    they  were  made  at  Marseilles,    at  Colcnto  \ 
Spain,   and   at   Pitane  in    Aaia,f      Thi!*    inventn 
however,  was  completely  lost,   until  M.    Fabb 
published   a  discovery   of  a   method  to  imitate 
floating  bricks  of  the  ancients.  J:    According  to  Po 
donius,  these  bricks  were  made  of  a  kind  of  ar^ 
laceous  earth,  which  was  employed  to  clean  tilv 
plate.     But  as  it  could  not  be  our  tripoli,   whicbl 
too  heavy  to  fluat  in  water,  M.  Fabbroni  tried  i 
ral  experiments  with  mineral  agaric,  guhr,  be  lun^ 
and  fossil  meal,  which  last  was  found  to  be  the 
substance  of  which  be  was  in  search.     This  etrth  i 
abundant  in  Tuscany,  and  is  found  near  CaitHdd 
piano,  in  the  territories  of  Sienna.    Accordtng  to  th 
analysis  of  M.  Fabbroni,  it  consists  of  55  paitK 
siliceous  earth,   15  of  magnesia,  14*  of  water,  !$< 
argil,  S  of  Hme,  and  one  of  iron.     It  exhales  an  ari 
laceous  odour,  and  when  sprinkled  with  water,  thr 
out  a  light  whitish  smoke.     It  is  infusible  in  the  (mi, 
and  though  it  loses  about  an  eighth  part  of  iti " 
Its  bulk  18  scarcely  diminished*     Bricks  con 


•  *'  M«  Legressier  a  petts^  (ju'tin  pourrait  pcrfeclionncr  la  fabncation  des  briqucs  en  Icnr  donnant  une  fnrmn  j^nriUmUttt, 
II  propose  des  briquesa  enclaves  compos^Cii  d*une  enclave  prindpute,  ct  donnant  sept  monies  diffbrens,  y  rem  ncdg. 

nures,  les  cintres  et  tes plans  ctrculaires.     Ce«  enclaves  forment  lea  partic5  ssiillantes^  et  les  entaJlles  les  p:;[  Attn; 

Tune  et  Tantre  aont  a  queue  d^aronde  ou  a  bbeaux.  Les  divisianA  et  lc&  op|)0«itioni  des  endaves  et  des  entaOles  sctnt  les  mftuitt 
ct  correspondent  en^entble;  In  coupe  en  diffrc*  en  ee  que  let  angles  sont  aigtis  sur  les  faces  laterales  pour  former  lei  i|uioh 
dVonde,  taodrs  qu'ik  son  droits  sur  les  faces  d^msinca,  afin  d'oftVirles  cndavea  i  bts«aii3u 

Doni  te  systeme  de  Tauteur,  il  y  a  des  briqucs  de  pluj»icurs  funtic^i,  suhant  qu'eilesdoivcnt  etre  plac^es  au  milieu  deli  mi* 
^onnerie,  en  premier  lit,  en  dernier  lit,  sur  lea  faces  exterieiires  des  niura*  aux  angles  ou  dans  les  parties  courbcs* 

Lor!4que  ces  briquss  doivent  etre  plae^s  au  milieu  des  murs*  dies  ont  des  parties  salUantes  ct  rentrantes  sur  lenrs  sis  f««a; 
savoir,  quatre  a  queue  d*aronde  «ur  tes  face«  latorales,  ct  deux  a  anglc«  droits  Bur  les  parties  inrerieure  et  AupMeure,  Uxaipsf 
cHes  sont  destinies  a  etre  en  premier  lit,  en  dernier  lit,  ou  disj)os^  aur  les  fiiccs  extcrieiires  des  murs,  les  parties  siiltaittai* 
rcntrnntes,  qui  fonneruient  alors  des  inegolit^s  inutiles,  sont  supprim^cs*  Qmint  slux  angles,  ime  autre  dltpocitioii  itant  !• 
queues  d'arondc  y  pourvoit.  Pour  les  [>artie!4  courbes,  ces  briqucs  forment  les  coin*  en  conservajit  toujours  leur  rfunioa  «iiir*<li'^ 

Tl  rcsuUe  dcces  disposition^^  qu*un  mur  constriiit  en  briquet  pareiiles,  apporte  une  r^^tancc  k  sc  s^iparcr  longiludiiilJaM^ 
et  loteralement,  proportionnelle  a  la  force  des  queues  d^arondc. 

L'auteur  assure  que  ces  briques  »*opposcnt  aujt  pouss^cs,  et  previcnnent  meme  les  eeartemens  ;  quVUes  ne  i>evTent  peTfl«* 
trc  le  tassement  que  d'une  maniere  egale  sur  tous  les  jioints  d*mie  fondation ;  qu'elles  procurent  ^coTMimle  de  matiere  poitf  *j* 
pierres  de  taille  et  moellons,  economie  de  temps  pour  tes  transfwrt  ct  la  taille  de  ce^  pierres,  ct  eolin  que  la  t^gulifili^l' 
jooction  de  ces  briques  dispense  presque  de  se  servir  de  plomb  et  de  cordeau  pour  les  poser. 

Ces  briques  etaut  fabriqu^s  dans  des  itkouIcs  en  metal  auront  une  precision  parfaite  qui  ne  permettra  pa»  dc  los< 
et  ne  sera  pas  alter^  par  le  ciment  ;  car  on  ne  devra  ^a  servir  poiu:  les  r^unir  que  dc  cbaux  vive  reduile  a  la  conaistancc  ^ 
bcmitlie." 

f  Nai*  Hiat  lib.  ucxv.  cap.  14« 

$  This  small  work  consisu  only  of  84  octavo  pages*  and  waa  published  at  Venice,  ut»der  the  foUoiriog  title  :  Di  mt  •«•* 
^ariinma  specie  di  mattoni  tmtia  ritrovamcnto  degU  anudti  mattoni  gnUii^iartth  ditittrtatienc  Uttu  mlla  pvHica  a^fwm^^  •*' 
treorgeJUi  de  Firtmt^  Toajio  1791,  <2a2  Signor  Fabbr^nJ* 
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this  subitanoef  either  baked  or  unbaked^  fioat  in 
water ;  and  a  twentieth  part  of  argil  may  be  added 
thdr  composition  without  ukiiig  away  their  pro- 
rty  of  Bwimming.  Thete  bricks  resist  water,  unite 
ffectiy  with  lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from 
t  or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  the  unbaked 
in  the  sonorous  quality  which  they  have  acqui* 
from  the  fire*  Their  strength  is  htlle  inferior  to 
it  of  common  bricks,  but  much  greater  in  propor- 
to  their  weight ;  for  M.  Fabbroni  found,  that  a 
[jg  brick,  measuring  7  inches  in  length,  4-i  in 
Ithi  and  one  inch  eight  lines  in  thickness,  weigh* 
only  14^  ounces ;  whereas^  a  common  brick  weigh* 
5  pounds  6J  otmces.  The  use  of  tltcse  bricks  may 
very  important  in  the  construction  of  powder 
jtinea  and  reverberating  furnaces ;  as  ihey  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat*  that  one  end  m^y  be 
le  red  hot.  while  the  other  is  held  in  the  hand. 
They  may  also  be  employed  for  buildings  that  re- 
quire to  be  light ;  such  as  cooking  places  in  sbipSi 
and  floating  batteries,  the  parapets  of  which  would 
be  proof  against  red  hot  bullets.  The  turrets  which 
were  raised  on  the  ships  of  the  anciettts,  says  M. 
Fabbroni,  were  perhaps  formed  of  the^e  bricks  ;  and 
perhaps  they  were  employed  in  the  celebrated  ship, 
sent  by  Hiero  to  Ptolemy,  which  carried  so  many 
buildings,  consisting  of  porticoesi  baths,  halh,  &c. 
iged  in  mosaic,  and  oroamented  with  agates  and 
iper. 

fincks  appear   to  be   of  the  highest  ar  '      r    ; 
and,  as  we  learn  from  sacred  history,  the  i  i 

m  was  one  of  the  oppressions  to  whicli  ihc  ciiii- 
m  of  Israel  were  subjected  during  thexr  servitude 
Egypt,     The  bricks  of  the  ancients,  however,  so 
Fercd  from  ours,  that  they  were  mixed  w»th 
iped  straw  in  order  to  bind   the  clay   together, 
instead  of  being  burned  were  commonly  dried  in 
fan,     Vitmvius  recommended,  that  they  should 
fpoaed  in  the  air  for  two  years  before  they  were 
they  could  not  be  BufEciently  dry  in  lees  time ; 
the  laws  of  Utica,  no  bricks  were  allowed  to 
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be  used,  unleas  they  had  Iain  to  dry  for  five  years. 
From  Dr  Pocock's  description  of  a  pyramid  in 
Egypt,  constructed  of  unburnt  bricks,  it  appears  that 
the  Egyptian  bricks  were  nearly  of  the  same  shape 
as  our  common  bricks,  but  rather  larger.  Some  of 
those  he  measured  were  13^  inches  long,  6\  broad, 
and  4  inches  thick;  and  others  15  inches  long,  7 
broad,  and  4-i  thick.  The  bricks  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  general  square ;  and  M.  Quatrcmere  de 
Quincy  observes,  that  in  his  researches  among  the 
antique  buildings  of  Rome,  he  found  them  of  three 
different  sizes.  The  least  were  7^  inches  square,  and 
14-  thick  ;  others  16^  inches  square,  and  from  18  to 
20  lines  in  thickness ;  and  the  larger  ones  22  inches 
square,  by  21  or  22  hnes  thick.  Among  the  cele- 
brated buddings  of  antiquity  constructed  of  brick, 
were  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  famous  walls  of 
Babylon,  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  among  the  wonders 
of  tlie  world;  the  walls  of  Athens,  the  house  of 
CriESUS  at  Sardis,  and  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of  Mau- 
solus.  The  paintings,  which  were  brought  from  La- 
cedaemon  to  Rome,  to  oi*nament  the  Comitium  in  the 
edileship  of  Varro  and  Murena,  were  cut  from  walls 
of  brick ;  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  Pantheon, 
and  all  the  Thermsc,  were  composed  of  this  material. 
The  Babylonian  bricks,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  upon  which  Dr  Hayes 
haa  lately  favoured  the  public  with  a  dissertation,  are 
inacribed  with  variou:*  figures  and  characters,  and  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  part  of  that  brick  work 
upon  which  Plmy  tells  us,  that  the  Babyloniana 
wrote  the  observations  which  they  made  of  the  stara 
for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  years.  See  Fourcroy 
ci  ^  "        Arl  du  Tmlkr  Br  Jars  on  ma* 

/.  s  and  Tiles;   Rozi  :iciian  aux  Oh' 

St  ur  la  Phy^i^ac^  mr  i' HiMoire  KaUtrdlef 

d  Arts;    Bergman's    Esmjfs ;    Kicholson^a 

Ji^uraak  vol,  ii.  p.  !  /  //  (ff  Arts,  vol.  til, 

p.  84. ;  and  Efici/clir  .yi/r.     (l.) 

BRIDE.     SeeM^KuiAGE. 

BRIDEGROOM.     See  Marriage. 
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HCftE  are  few  operations  of  art  in  which  mankind 
are  more  deeply  interested  than  in  what  relates  to 
bridges*  The  ingenuity  and  hazard  involved  in  con- 
airucting  them;  the  numerous  advantages  derived 
from  them  |  their  being  from  objects  of^ utility,  in 
many  instances,  raised  into  all  the  magnificence  which 
*  and  power  can  exalt  them  ;  justify  us  in  treat- 
?  tubject  at  considerable  length,  and  endeavour- 
exhibit  under  one  article,  most  of  the  material 
cum  stances  which  are  connected  with  it. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  shall  first,  in  a 
ary  manner,  trace  the  history  of  bridges;  se- 
Fidly,  state  the  theory  and  principles  upon  which 
rules,  which  ought  to  guide  the  engineer,  arc 
bundled;  and  thirdly,  explain  what  relates  to  the 
t  of  bridge  building* 


History  of  Baioo£$. 


Bridge. 


The  construction  of  perfect  bridges,  being  a  very  Hiitorr. 
complex  operation,  cannot  have  taken  place  amongst 
a  rude  and  uninformed  people  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  did  not  alwayt 
correapond  with  the  progress  of  tlie  other  arts,  even 
in  situations  where  the  intercourse  was  great- 

The  most  obvious  and  simple  bridge  is  that  form- 
ed by  sitigle  trees  thrown  across  small  streams,  or,  in 
case  of  broader  streams,  by  fastening  the  roots  of  a 
tree  on  each  bank,  and  twisting  together  their  bran* 
ches  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  These  must  have 
frequently  occurred  by  chance,  and  they  fall  within 
the  comprehension  ot  the  hunter;  accordingly  Mr 
Park  found  even  the  latter  mode  practised  on  riv^s 
in  the  ioterior  of  A^ca. 
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Unflvte,  The  next  step  is  not  mucTi  mor€  complex,  for  in 
a  space  too  great  for  the  bcforementioned  operations, 
few  manual  arts  were  required  to  form  roj^es  of 
Ttisbe%  or  leathern  thong©,  to  stretch  as  many  of  them 
us  were  necessary  between  trees  or  posts  on  the  op* 
posite  banks,  and  connect  ^nd  cover  them  fio  as  to 
form  a  slf|;ht  bridge.  The  following  accounts  given 
by  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  will  afTord  a  distinct  no- 
lion  how  these  sort  of  bridges  were  constructed  and 
used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America, 
See  vol.  it.  page  IGI.     London,  4th  edit.  8vo. 

**  Over  the  river  Desaguadero  is  still  remaining  the 
bridge  of  rushes,  invented  by  Capac  Yupanqui,  the 
fifth  Ynca,  for  transporting  his  army  to  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  conquer  the  provinces  of  Collasnyo. 
The  Desaguadero  is  here  between  eighty  and  a  hun- 
dred yards  in  breadth,  flowing  with  a  very  impetuous 
current,  under  a  smooth,  and  as  it  were,  a  sleepincr 
surface.  TheYnca,  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  ordered, 
four  very  large  cables  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of  grass 
which  covert  the  lofty  heaths  and  nr>ountains  of  that 
coiujtry,  and  called  by  the  Indians,  Fchu  j  and  these 
cables  were  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure. 
Two  of  these  being  laid  across  l!ie  water,  fascines  of 
dry  juncia  and  tortora,  species  of  rushes,  were  fasten- 
ed together,  and  laid  across  them,  On  these  the  two 
other  cables  were  laid,  and  again  covered  with  the 
other  fascines  securely  fastenedt  but  smaller  than  the 
first,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  level 
surface  ;  and  by  this  means  he  procured  a  safe  pas- 
sage to  his  army.  This  bridge,  which  its  about  five 
yards  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a  half  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  carefully  repaired,  or  rebuilt  every 
six  months,  by  the  neighbouring  provinces,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  kw  made  by  that  Ynca,  and  since  often 
confirmed  by  the  kings  of  Spain,  on  account  of  its 
prodigious  use  ;  it  being  the  channel  of  intercourse 
between  those  provinces  separated  by  the  Desagua- 
dero.*' 

Again,  in  vol.  i«  page  430;  *•  When  the  rivers  nrc 
too  deep  to  be  forded,  bridges  are  made  at  the  most 
frequented  places.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  be- 
sides those  made  of  stone,  which  are  very  few  :  the 
former  of  wood,  which  are  most  common  ;  and  the 
latter  of  bujiicos.  With  regard  to  the  first,  they^ 
choose  a  place  where  the  river  is  vei-y  narrow,  and  has 
on  each  side  high  rocks.  They  consist  of  only  four 
long  beams  laid  close  together  over  the  precipice, 
and  form  a  path  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  bi-eadth, 
being  just  sufficient  for  a  man  to  pass  over  on  horse- 
back ;  and  custom  lias  rendered  these  bridges  so  na- 
tural to  them,  that  they  pass  them  without  any  ap- 
prehension. The  second,  or  those  formed  of  bujucos, 
are  only  used  where-  the  breadth  of  the  river  will  not 
admit  of  any  beams  to  be  laid  across.  In  the  con- 
struction of  these,  several  bujucos  are  twisted  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  large  cable  bf  the 
length  required.  Six  of  these  arc  carried  from  one 
side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  other  four.  On  the  latter 
are  laid  sticks  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  over  these 
branches  of  trees  as  a  flooring  ;  the  former  are  fasten- 
ed to  the  four  which  form  the  bridge,  and  by  that 
means  serve  as  rails  for  the  security  of  the  passenger^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  in  no  small  danger  from  the 


continual  oscillation.     The  bujuco  bndges  ia 
country  are  only  for  men,  the  mules  a wir"  • -— - 
rivera ;  in  order  to  which,  when  their  loa' 
off,  they  are  drove  into  the  water  near  haJi  ^   it-dg 
above  the  bridge,  that  they  may  reach  the  op| 
shore  near  it,   the  rapidity  of  the   stream  cavryM  _ 
them  so  great  a  distance.     In  the  mean  time,  the  1^ 
dians  carry  over  the  loading  on  f         '     jlden.      ~ 
some  rivers  of  Peru  there  are  bt  ;*%  ^^  la 

that  droves  of  loaded  mule«  pa%!4  ovt^j  them  ;  par 

larly  the  river  Apurimac,  which  is  the  thorougli     

of  all  the  commerce  carried  oit  between  Limaj  Ctisco* 
La  Plata,  and  other  parts  to  the  southward. 

"  Some  rivers,  instead  of  a  biijuco  bridge,  are 
sed  by  means  of  a  tarabita  ;  as  is  the  case  wM 
gard  to  ihat  of  Alchipichi.     T? 
only  to  carry  over  persons  and  , 

beasts  themselves  j  tne  rapidity  of  the  atrcdjrit 
the  monstrous  stones  continually  rolling  along  tt^f 
dering  it  impracticable  for  them  to  swim  over. 

"  The  tartabita  ia  only  a  single  rope  rr^^^-^  '^^^ 
juco,  or  thongs  of  an  ox's  hide,  and  c 
eeveral  utrands,  and  about  ^ix  or  eight  inciter  i 
ness.     This   rope  is  extended  from  one  aidi;  j 
river  to   the  other,  and   tastened  on  esch 
strong  posts.     On   one  side  is  a  kind  of  whcdj  i 
winch,  to  straighten  or  slacken  the 
degree  required-     From  the  tarahJia 
leathern  h<immock,  capable  of  holding  *i  moii  j 
suspended   by  a  clue  at  each  end.     A  rope;; 
fastened  to  either  clue,  and  extended  to  each  i 
the  river,  for  drawing  the  hammock  to  tlic  i 
tended.     A   push    at  its    first   setting  oiF« 
quickly  to  the  other  side- 

«•  For  carrying  over  the  mules,  two  ta 
necessarv,  one  for  each  side  of  the  river*  ;tr 
are  mucn  thicker  and  alucker.     On  ti 
one  clue,  which  is  of  wood*  and  by  v 
is  suspended,  being  secured  with  girths  round 
belly,  neck  I  and  legs.     When  thi^  i^  nrrfn  imm!. 
creature  is  shoved  ofl't  and  immci' 
opposite  side*     Such  as  arc  acciuL^...^^  ^^ 
over  in  this  manner,  never  make  the  bast  motia 
even  come  of  themselves  to  have  the  girts  l 
round  them  ;  but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they « 
at   firfit  brought  to  suffer  the  girts  to  be  put  Tom 
their  bodies,  and  when  they  find  themselves  suspead 
cd,  kick  and  fiing,  during  their  shor  •  wl 

most  terrible   manner.     The  river  oi  .  '  »n*f 

well  excite  terror  in  a  young  traveller,  bci 
thirty  and   forty  fathoms  from  shore  to 
its  perpendicular  height,  above  the  fturfitc  OJ 
water,  twenty-five  fathoms/* 

A  third  mode  of  bridge  building  is,  by 
ing   piers  of  stone  at  a   di^itance  to  be 
single  atones  or  beams  of  timber ;  it 
streams,  and  composed  of  rough  stoiv  ill 

roortar,  it  is  likewise  a  very  simple  opcrauoo, 
such  as  would Veadiiy  occur  to  a  very  rude  pt  *  uk ;  ti^'^ 
if  the  stream  was  at  all  times  deep  and  rap 
piers  composed  of  hewn  stone  laid  with  or 
out  mortar,  the  case  was  very  different  i  workmcu  j 
must  have  previously  been  accustomed  to  qua 
hewing,  and  transporting  large  stones,  also  bH 
them  in  a  regular  maanner  i  working  in  iii«t*l*r 
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e«     pmparin;^  mortar*  must  have  been  known  ;  and,  from 
^^  what  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  of  Practice^  it 

I  will  be  teen,  that  in  prt*paring  a  proper  foundation 
Jar  Mcb  pier*  the  union  and  experience  of  vanous  arts 
ire  required  i  and  that  the  society,  in  which  works 
of  tbi«  »ort»  of  any  magnitude,  were  accompli  shed, 
was  far  advanced*  and  had  the  comiDmand  of  mudi 
well- regulated  labour.  The  bridge  over  the  Euph- 
ntes  at  Babylon  >  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
after  this  last  manner  ;  and  there  are  many  in  different 

■  parts  of  China.  * 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  mode,  obtained  by  con- 
structing arches  of  stone  between  the  piers.  If  we  may 
credit  the  accounts  given  by  the  Chinese,  they  con- 
atrucied  bridges  in  this  manner,  many  centuries  before 
arches  were  known  to  the  inhabitanis  of  the  weetem 
world.  Thote  connected  with  their  inland  nairigation 
are  numerous • 
'  From  the  accounts  generally  given »  it  is  not  eaay 

*  Co  form  distinct  ideas  of  the  dimensions  or  construc- 
tion of  the  Chmcse  bridges,  or  to  what  extent  they 
■  merit  the  appellations  bestowed  by  travellers,  of  be- 
ii>g  great  and  magniticent.  Duhalde  informs  us^  tbut 
'**  ibe  itone  bridges  are  commonly  built  like  ours,  on 
Jarge  pten  of  stone  capable  of  resisting  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream,  and  sustaining  the  weight  of  tiie  arches, 
wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  They 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  Emperor  spares 
jio  expcnce  when  the  public  good  requires  them  to 
be  built. 

'^  Of  these,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  at  Fou* 

tchcou  fou,   capital   of  Tou  kien.     The  river  oi»«r 

which  It  is  built  is  half  a  league  in   breadth ;  it  is 

#lNlietjmes  divided  into  small  arms,  and  sometimes  se- 

inrsted  by  smaU  islands  ;  these  are  united  in  joining 

the  islands  by  bridges,  which  make  altogether  eight 

'^      fiirlongs  or  Chinese  lys  and  76  toises.     The  principal 

^bof  these  has  alone  above  one  hundred  arches  built  of 

^^  white  stone,  with  bannisters  on  each  side  handsomely 

canred,  upon  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  feet, 

r  placed  square  pilasters,  whose  bases  are  very  large, 

onbling  hollow  barks. 

**  But  that  which  excels  all  the  rest  is  at  Suen- 
tcbcou^fou,  built  over  the  point  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
liitbout  which  the  passage  would  be  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, even  in  a  boat.     It  is  2500  Chinese  feet  in 
£ogtb  and  20  in  breadth  ;  it  is  supported  by  252 
Mn^g  piers,  126  on  each  side.     All  the  stones  are  of 
^bigness,  as  well  those   which  are  laid  from 
I  pier,  as  those  which  are  laid  crosswi&e,  inso- 
nuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  stones 
"*  such  an  enormous  sise  should  be  placed  in   that 
*ir  manner,  or  even  raised  on  the  high  piers  on 
crb  they  lie.     After  this,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  worth  mentioning/' 

The  onl)r  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going description  of  tliis  work,  which  excels  all  the 
nest,  ii»  that  two  rows  of  large  stones  or  piers,  (each 
row  consisting  of  126,)  have  been  set  up  across  the 
'«hallow  mouth  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the  sea  ;  that, 
jBilong  the  top  of  these,  other  long  stones  have  been 
Isid  horizontally,  like  wooden  bt-ams ;  and  lastly,  that 
Imfg  stones  have  been  laid  crosswise  upon  those  Ion- 
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gitudinal  beams,  ia  the  manner  of  joists  in  carpentry, 
or  more  probably  close  together,  composing  a  com* 
pacted  bed  or  roadway,  by  dividing  2500^  the  total 
length  in  Chinese  feet,  by  1'27,  the  number  of  open* 
in^s,  it  gives  nearly  20  feirt  between  centre  and  centre 
ofthe  piers,  lu  that  after  the  thickness  of  the  pier  is 
taken  away  from  the  20  feet,  a  moderate  opening  ij 
left  for  the  lintel  to  cover-  The  dimensions  crusi* 
wise,  correspond  with  the  description  as  to  tlie  stones 
being  of  the  same  size,  (at  least  as  to  length ) ;  for  the 
breadth  of  the  bridge  is  said  to  be  20  feet,  and  taking 
away  the  thickness  of  the  two  longitudinal  beams, 
leaves  the  dimensions  of  the  opening  to  be  covered 
by  the  stones  lying  crosswise.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
carrying  from  the  quarry  and  raising  stones  of  thii 
magnitude,  that  the  praise  of  ingenuity  must  be  at- 
tributed ;  there  being  nothing  else  in  the  mode  of  con- 
struction wliich  has  a  claim  to  reined  science,  or  great 
progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.    The  danger  to  boa|s 

f>assmg,  must,  no  doubt,  have  arisen  from  the  shal* 
owness  of  the  water»  and  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  the  surfs. 

From  the  following  relation,  extracted  from  the 
same  work,  there  is  reason  to  expect  correct  infor- 
mation. It  is  entitled,  *'  An  account  of  the  Journey 
of  the  Fathers  Boures,  Fontenay,  Corbillou  Le 
Comptc,  and  Vesdelore,  from  the  port  of  Ning  Po 
to  Pektn,  with  a  very  exact  and  particular  description 
of  all  the  places  through  which  they  passed,  in  the 
provinces  of  Tche-kiang,  Kiang^nan,  Chan-tong,  and 
Pe-tcheli. 

"  It  is  in  this  agreeable  place  that  the  city  of  Chao 
King  has  its  situation-  In  the  streets  are  a  great 
number  of  canals,  which  give  occasion  for  such  a 
great  number  of  bridges.  They  are  very  high,  and 
have  generally  but  one  arch,  which  is  so  slightly 
built  towards  the  top,  that  carriages  ueycr  pas£  over 
them,  which  makes  a  great  number  of  porters  neces* 
sary.  They  pass  over  these  bridges  by  a  kind  of  stairtp 
of  very  ea^y  ascent,  and  whose  steps  are  not  more 
than  three  inches  in  thickness.  There  are  other  sorts 
ol  bridges,  made  of  stones  18  feet  long,  laid  upon 
piles  in  the  manner  of  planks.  There  are  many  of 
these  over  the  great  canal  very  handsomely  built." 

Again,  "  About  four  leagues  from  Hang-tcheou 
we  crossed  a  village  called  Tan*si.  It  ia  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal,  on  which  are  also  two  quays,  about 
400  or  500  geometrical  paces  in  lengtli.  They  are  form- 
ed of  the  same  freestone  which  Unes  the  sides  of  the 
canal.  There  are  stairs  for  the  conveniency  of  every 
house,  which  are  much  better  built,  and  more  uniform 
than  those  in  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  village 
is  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  large  arches  f  that  in  the  mid- 
dle is  45  French  feet  wide  ;  the  rest  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  descent  of  the  bridge.  There  arc  two 
or  three  great  bridges  of  one  arch  only. 

•*  Wc  crossed  a  great  village  or  country  town, 
called  Ovan  Kiang  King,  of  targe  extent.  One  part 
communicates  with  the  other  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  three  great  arches,  very  curiously  built :  the  midiflc 
arch  is  45  French  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high." 

Of  these  arches,  which  are  here  termed  large  aod 
great,  we  find  the  span  to  be  only  45  feet ;  an  exteut 
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*  In  Fig.  1*  oT  Plate  LXXX  we  Itave  represented  the  prolwble  steps  by  which  the  ardi  was  nveateit 
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which,  in  Europe,  would  not  be'^honourcd  with  thoac 

*  appellations, 

VV^e  have  also  heard  of  a  bridge  over  a  river  named 
LafFrany  in  Chinn,  which  Joins  two  mountaiut  tojre- 
ther,  said  to  be  of  one  arch  oOO  feet  span,  and  750  feet 
in  height  ;  bnt  having  no  distinct  authority  for  this* 
and  it«  being  so  very  unlike  to  those  described  in  Du- 
halde's  work,  we  mention  it  merely  as  a  matter  de* 
serving  of  more  enquiry. 

But  it  is  of  real  importance  to  notice  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr  Barrow  of  ihe  mode  in  which  some 
of  the  arches  in  China  are  constructed.  **  Each  stone 
from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  is  cut  so  as  to  form 
the  segment  of  the  arch,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
key  stone  ;  ribs  of  wood  fitted  to  the  convexity  of 
the  arch,  are  bolted  through  the  stones  by  iron  bars 
fixed  into  the  solid  part  of  the  bridge ;  sometimes  they 
are  without  wood,  and  the  curved  stones  are  mortised 
into  long  transverse  blocks  of  stone." 

In  Egypt  and  India,  from  whence  the  western 
world  derived  the  nidiments  of  tnany  sciences  and 
arts,  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  totally  un- 
known ;  for  the  magnificent  temples  of  the  latter, 
and  the  splendid  tombs  of  the  former,  were  produced 
by  cutting  matter  away  in  the  manner  of  sculpture. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  arch  met  with  in  the  ancient 
works  of  Persia  or  Phcenicia  ;  and  even  the  Greeks, 
who  created  a  school  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  carried  it  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection 
of  which  it  was  capable,  have  a  very  doubtful  claim 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  arch.  It  is  certain  they  never 
used  it  as  an  external  feature  of  their  temples,  much 
less  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rivers  j  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  great  Pericles,  while  he 
stdorncd  the  city  of  Athens  with  splendid  edifices, 
never  constructed  a  stone  bridge  over  the  small  river 
Cephisus,  although  upon  the  most  frequented  road 
to  that  city.  It  is  therefore  t^>  the  Romans  that  the 
Vestern  world  is  indebted  for  this  singularly  useful 
application  of  architecture. 

There  is  no  certainty  respecting  the  time  when  the 
Romans  first  used  arches :  If  the  Cloacae  of  Rome 
were  really  constructed  in  tlie  time  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin,  the  use  of  arches  must  have  then  been  well 
known  ;  and  from  that  prince's  origin  and  connection, 
k  is  probable  that  they  would  be  the  labours  of  Tus- 
can workmen^  It  has  been  positively  said  by  some, 
that  the  Romans  received  their  knowledge  of  the  arch 
from  the  Tuscans,  who  were  at  that  time  much  far- 
ther advanced  in  the  arts  than  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours. If  this  is  admitted,  the  fir*it  knowledge  of 
the  arch  is  at  least  very  intimately  connected  with 
Greece,  the  Tuscans  being  acknowledged  as  a  colony 
of  Dorians. 

Whatever  doubtful  circumstances  attend  the  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  arch,  we  know,  from  the  best 
.historical  evidcnee,  that  the  Romans  first  applied  it 
to  works  of  general  use,  as  in  forming  aqueJiicis  for 
conveying  water  to  large  cttiesi  constructing  bridges 
over  rivers,  vaulting  magnificent  temples,  and  in  erect- 
ing monuments  for  recording  the  actions  of  their 
greatest  Iteroes. 

We  at  present  consider  only  their  bridges.  At 
or  adjacent  to  Rome,  Gautier  mentions  eight  bridges* 

1.  Pons  j£hu8,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and 
named  after  him«    It  u  said  to  have  once  had  a  cover 


of  bronze  supported  by  42  columns.    It  is  now  < 
8#ncto  Angelo. 

2.  A  triumphal  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
seen  in  the  Tiber,  The  emperors  and  consuls  *^ 
over  this  bridge  when  they  were  decreed  a  triumph 

3.  Pons  Janiculensis,  now  Ponto  Sixtui,  it  hivii 
been  rebuilt  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475. 

4.  Pons  Ceatius,  at  present  St  Bartholomew* 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Valentiniao, 

5.  Pons  Fabricius,  now  Ponto  Caspi. 

6.  Pons  Senatorius,  at  present  Sancta  Maria. 

7.  Pons  Horatius  formerly  Subltcius,  built  of  ( 
by  Horatius  Codes;  /rebuilt  by  Emilius  LepidiU}  I 
ruins  are  still  seen  in  the  Tiber. 

8.  Pons  Milviu»»  which  is  about  two  miles  out 
Rome  npon  the  Flaminian  way. 

Palladio  gives  a  description  of  the  bridge  of  Rin 
ni,  built  by  the  Romans  also  upon  the  Flaminian  way, 
which  has  five  arches ;  Ukevrise  that  of  Vicenata  oj:   ~ 
the  Bachliglione,  of  three  arches ;  and  of  one  upon  1 
Rerone,  of  three  arches. 

And  Maninellis^mcntions  a  bridge  near  Namf,  < 
the  road  from  Rome  to  Loretto,  built  by  Auguutu 
It  consisted  of  four  arches,  the  first  75  feet  span  an 
102  high:  the  gpans of  t!»e others  were  135,  114,  i 
142  feet.     This  appears  to  be  the  most  magnific 
bridge  the  Romans  constructed  in  Italy. 

In  the  provinces  the  Romans  built  many  bridge 
some  very  magnificent.  We  shall  instance  two  in  Spaii 
both  in  the  province  of  Estremadura.     That  of  Md 
rida  is  upon  the  river  Guadiana,   Don  Antonio  Pod< 
in  his  Finge  de  E^pana,  says  he  found  its  length  U 
paces;   Vargas  reckons  64  arches.     In  the  limit i 
Philip  III,  one  of  the  large  arches  towards  the  i 
was  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  on  which  acoou 
three  or  four  adjoining  were  rebuilt  in  1610* 

But  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Ro* 
man  bridges,  and  one  of  tlic  noblest  moouments  of 
antiquity,  is,  tlte  bridge  of  Alcantara  upon  the  Tjiguj 
at  the  town  of  that  name.     The  town  has  | 

taken  its  name  from  that  structure,  as  the  ^     

canlara^  m  die   Arabic,  signifiei  a  bridge.     It  fot* 
sists  of  six  arches  :   its  whole  length  is  670  Spaniili 
feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  lo  the  roid-PuTt 
way  the  height  is  205  feet.    For  these  Roman  bridga,  UXD 
see  Plate  LXX XII. 

Besides  these  ancient  bridges  which  still  extiti  or 
are  correctly  described,  we  have  accounts  of  many 
others ;  as  that  of  Darius  npon  the  Bosphorus  of 
Thrace,  Xerxes  upon  the  Hellespont,  Pyrrhus  opcm 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  Caesar  upon  the  RJune,  and 
Ti-ajan  upon  the  Danube  ;  but  these  were  constnjo^ 
ted  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  war.  The  descnp- 
tions  are  vague,  some  of  them  improbable,  atad  thcf 
belong  more  to  military  than  civil  architecture* 

Ttie  iincieniaqueducts,  which  were  magnificent,  wiH 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Inland  Samgatim^ 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
establishment  of  modem  Europe,   it  is  in  vain  t' 
to  eii4iijre  for  the  progress,  or  expect  the  imp 
ment  of  bridge  building.    In  this,  however,  we 
to  except  the  fine  works  of  the  Moors  in  Spaii 
ticularly  the  bridge  of  Cordova  over  the  Guadalq 
vir,  buitt  by  Issim,  the  son  and  succeisor  of  Abd 
Akman,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spaio. 

When  the  arts  began  to  revive  iu  £uropC|  it  i 
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chiefly  towards  religious  structures  that  power  and 
^  iufluencc  were  directed.  One  singular  instance  oc- 
curs of  enthusiasm  being  directed  to  the  useful  pur- 
jioscs  of  improving  the  passages  over  rivers.  Gautier, 
upon  the  authority  of  Magna  Agricola  of  Aiz*  6ays» 
t£at  upon  the  decline  of  the  second,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  kings,  the  state  fell  into 
anarchy  ;  and  that  there  was  no  security  for  travel- 
lers»  particularly  in  passing  rivers,  where  violent  ex- 
actions were  made  by  banditti.  To  put  a  stop  to 
these  disorders,  sundry  persons  formed  themselves 
into  fraternities,  which  became  a  religious  order,  under 
the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  The  object  of  this 
institution  was  to  build  bridges,  establish  ferry  boats, 
and  receive  travellers  in  their  hospitals  on  the  shores 
of  rivers.  The  first  establishment  was  upon  the  Du- 
rance, at  a  dangerous  place  named  Maupas;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  accommodation  arising  from  this 
establishment,  the  same  place  acquired  the  name  of 
Bonpas.  He  relates  further,  that  St  Benezet,  who 
proposed  and  directed  the  building  of  the  bridge  of 
>f  Avignon,  was  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  was  not  twelve 
•  years  of  age  when  repeated  revelations  from  heaven 
commanded  him  to  quit  his  flock  and  undertake  this 
eotcrprize  ;  that  he  arrived  at  Avignon  just  at  the 
time  the  bishop  was  preaching  to  fortify  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
to  happen  the  same  day.  Benezet  raised  his  voice  in 
the  church,  and  said  he  was  come  to  build  a  bridge. 
His  proposition  was  accepted  by  tlie  people  with  ap- 
plauise,  but  rejected  with  contempt  by  the  magis- 
trmtes,  and  by  those  who  thought  themselves  wisest. 
At  it  was  at  that  time  an  act  of  piety  to  build 
bridges,  and  Avignon  being  then  a  popular  republic, 
the  people  prevailed,  and  every  one  contributed  to  the 
good  work,  some  by  money,  and  some  by  labour,  all 
under  the  direction  of  Benezet,  aided  by  the  brothers. 
And  he,  by  performing  a  great  number  of  miracles, 
aaimated  the  zeal  of  every  body.  Upon  the  third  pier 
was  erected  a  chapel  to  St  Nicholas,  protector  of  those 
irfio  navigate  rivers.  This  was  done  after  the  death  of 
Benezet,  which  happened  in  1 184.  His  tomb  became 
celebrated  for  pilgnmages,  where  many  miracles  were 
performed.  He  nad  taken  care  to  establish  a  con- 
ventual house,  and  a  hospital,  leaving  the  brothers  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  bridge. 

This  bridge,  which  was  composed  of  18  arches,  was 
begun  in  1176,  and  completed  in  1168.  In  1385,  du- 
ring the  contentions  of  the  Popes,  some  cf  its  arches 
were  destroyed  ;  three  others  tell  in  1602,  from  the 
neglect  of  repairing  a  fallen  arch.  In  1670,  the  frost 
was  so  great,  that  the  Rhone  for  several  weeks  bore  the 
heaviest  carriages  :  when  the  thaw  followed,  the  ice 
destroyed  the  piers ;  but  the  third  pier,  with  the  cha- 
pel of  St  Nicholas,  has  stood  notwithstanding  all 
these  accidents. 

Our  admirable  bridge  saint,  not  the  least  useful 
of  that  once  numerous  class  of  enthusiasts,  in  accom- 
plishing, uuder  such  circumstances,  so  difficult,  valu- 
able, and  magnificent  a  work  as  the  bridge  of  Avig- 
non, has  perhaps  quite  as  just  a  claim  to  the  power 
of  perfonning  miracles  as  most  of  the  saints  of  his 
day.;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  tomb,  and  that  of  his  mantle  upon  the  sur- 
^ving  brethren,  that  the  still  greater  bridges  of  Ly- 
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ons  of  20  arches,  and  St  Esprit  of  19,  were  accom-     Bridge, 
plished.     Parts  of  the  elevation  of  those  bridges  are 
given  in  Plate  LXXXIII. 

Perronet  statei,  that  in  1 354  an  arch  of  150  French 
feet,  or  160  English  feet  span,  was  built  at  Verona  ; 
and  in  1451.,  one  of  172  French  feet,  or  183.8  Eng- 
lish  span,  and  66  French  feet,  or  70.6  English  of  rise 
from  the  springing,  at  Vielle-Brioude  upon  the  river 
AUier  in  France.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  great- 
est span  we  know  of  for  a  stone  arch. 

In  Italy  there  are  many  fine  bridges.  The  pecu-  Bridges  ia 
liar  situation  of  Venice  has  required  a  number  far  be- 
yond  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  city.  The  fi- 
nest is  the  Rialto  of  98}  feet  span,  and  23  feet  rise. 
It  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  Michael  Angelo, 
and  erected  between  1588  and  1591.  Gautier  states, 
that  the  numbers  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  city 
are  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  quarter  of  St  Paul  ...  37 

La  Croix  •  .  35 

Canal  Regio.  7S 

Arsenal  ...  72 

Isle  du  Juifs  •     9 

Derso  Duro.  67 

St  Marc ...  44 
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In  France,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  many 
fine  bridges  have  been  erected.  The  Pont  Royal 
over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  in  1685,  from  a  design  of 
Mansard.  It  consists  of  five  arches.  The  centre  one 
77  French,  or  82.3  English  feet  span  ;  the  breadth, 
including  parapets,  56  French,  or  59.9  English  feet. 
The  bridge  at  Blois,  built  from  a  design  of  the  Sieur 
Gabriel,  consists  of  1 1  arches ;  the  centre  one  86 
French,  or  91.10  English  feet  span ;  the  breadth  over 
the  parapets,  ,50  French,  or  53.5  English  feet. 

Perronet  gives  plans  and  descriptions  of  sundry 
large  bridgres  in  France,  constructed  between  the 
years  1750  and  1772. 

The  first  in  point  of  time  and  magnitude  is  the 
new  bridfire  upon  the  Loire,  at  Orleans.  The  an- 
cient bridge,  which  consisted  of  19  arches,  was  in  so 
bad  a  state,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct 
a  new  one ;  for  which  a  design,  made  by  M.  Hupeau, 
then  first  engineer  of  bridges,  was  preferred  ;  and  by 
that  time  such  was  the  progress  made  in  bridge 
btiildin^,  that,  instead  of  19  arches,  as  in  the  old  edi- 
fice, this  new  design  consisted  of  only  nine.  The 
middle  arch  is  100  French,  or  106.9.  EngHsh  feet 
span,  and  the  rise  or  versed  sine  28  French,  or  29. 1 1 
English  feet.  The  arches  next  the  abutments  are  92 
French,  or  98.3  English  feet  span,  and  rise  25  French, 
or  26.8  English  feet :  the  others  are  in  proportion. 
The  breadth,  including  the  parapets,  46  French,  or 
49.2  English  feet.  It  was  begun  in  1750,  and  open- 
ed to  the  public  in  1760.  ]Nothing  can  exceed  the 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  this  bridge,  as  will  appear 
by  the  elevation,  one  half  of  which  is  given  in  Plate 
LXXXIV. 

Of  the  same  beautiful  simplicity  of  character  is  the 
design  of  the  bridge  upon  the  river  Seine,  at  Mantes. 
It  consists  of  three  arches  :  the  middle  arch  is  120 
feet  French,  or  12S.2  English  feet  span,  and  rise  36 
French  or  38.5  English  feet ;  the  two  side  arches 
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Bridge,  are  108  French,  or  115.4  Engliiili  feet  span,  and  riee 
32 feM  6  inches  French,  or  34-.9  English  ;  the  hreadthi 
including  the  parapets,  is  33  French,  or  S5.3  English 
feet.  It  was  also  designed  by  M.  Hupeau ;  begun 
under  his  direction  in  1757  i  and  during  that  and 
1758,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  course  of  arch 
stoiu-s  ;  the  work  was  then  suspended  on  account  uf 
a  war*  It  was  recommenced  in  1763  under  the  di- 
rection of  Perronet,  (M*  Hupeau  having  died  in  that 
interval,)  and  was  opened  in  1765. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  French  bridges^  and  the 
greatest  work  of  Pcrronetj  is  that  upon  the  Sdne  at 
Neuilly.  It  consists  of  five  arches,  each  120  French, 
or  128,2  Efigh'sh  feet  span,  and  SO  French,  or  32 
English  feet  rise ;  the  breadth,  including  the  para* 
pets,  is  4*5  French,  or  48  English  feet.  It  was  begun 
in  April  1768,  and  opened  in  October  1773  ;  the 
rnasonry  was  completed  in  1774-  i  the  roads,  and  other 
operations  connected  with  this  bridge,  were  finished  in 
17<'^0,  A  great  peculiarity  in  this  bridge,  well  de. 
serving  the  attention  of  engineers  employed  in  similar 
works,  is,  that  the  soffits  of  the  arches  are  shaped  to 
ruit  the  contracted  vein  of  water,  as  formed  in  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  pipes.  This  is  accomplished,  bv 
making  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  the  arch  el- 
liptical, with  a  rise  of  30  French,  or  32  English  feet, 
or  I  of  the  span  ;  but  making  the  headers  fallow  the 
fiegmcnt  of  a  circle,  the  versed  sine  of  which  is  only 
ISJ  French,  or  14,5  English  feet,  or  about  f  of  the 
Bpan.  This,  besides  affording  facihty  for  the  passage 
of  flood  waters,  gives  a  great  appearance  of  lightness 
to  the  whole  fabric.  The  effect  will  be  seen  in  the 
elevation,onehalf  of  which  is  given  in  FlateLXXXIV. 
In  the  bridges  at  Orleans,  Mantes,  and  NeuUly, 
we  fmd  the  rise  of  the  arches  to  be  between  f  and  J 
of  the  span  ;  but  rendered  confident  by  success,  and 
desirous  of  giving  a  variety  to  his  works,  Perronet, 
in  the  bridge  over  the  Oise,  at  St  Maxence^  consist- 
ing  of  three  arches,  each  72  French,  or  76. 10  Eng- 
lish feet  span,  makes  the  rise  only  6  French,  or  6.5 
English  feet,  or  -rr  part  of  the  span  ;  also,  instead  of 
making  the  piers  each  a  solid,  right  lined  on  the  sides, 
be  divides  each  pier  into  two  distinct  parts,  with  an 
open  space  between  them,  and  composes  each  part  of 
two  columns  united  by  a  piece  of  plain  wall.  The 
deviation  from  former  works  of  a  similar  kind  is  here 
Certainly  sufficiently  distinct ;  but  the  propriety  of  this 
measure  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Practice. 
This  bridge  was  begun  in  1774;  the  operations  were 
suspended  in  1775  ;  they  were  recommenced  in  1780; 
and  the  centers  were  struck  id  1785.  See  Pbtc 
LXXXV. 

Tlie  bridge  built  upon  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Loire 
It  Saumur,  from  a  design  of  M.  de  Vo^lio,  and  exe- 
cuted chiefly  under  the  inspection  of  L.  A.  dc  Ces- 
•»rt,  may  iilso  be  classed  amongst  the  first  of  the 
French  bridgts.  It  consists  of  12  elliptical  arches, 
^ach  (iO  feet  span,  and  21  of  ri^  ;  the  piers  are  12  feet 
thick,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
parapets,  in  42  French,  or  44.9  English  feet.  It  was 
br^un  in  1756,  and  finibhcdin  1770. 
^ndgt*  in  ^^^^  progress  of  brid^jc^building  in  England  seems 
Kngland.  to  have  kept  pace  witlt  the  same  art  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  very  singular  bridge  at  Croyland  lu  Lin- 
colnshire, is  said  to  Rave  been  built  in  660.     This 
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dale  is  likely  to  bf  eorreet  5  for  Croyknd  Abbey  « 

founded  in  716, and  the  Abbey  of  Rum^ey,  in  Huu^ 
tingdonshire,  in  974,    (Bentham's   Eiiaifs.)     TK«J 
bridge  has  three  distinct  approaches,  form^^d  by  thf 
segments  of  a  circle,  which  meetmg  in  the  mid  ' 
compose  pointed  arches,    their  bases  or  abutoi 
standing  upon  the  points  of  an  equikteraj  triangle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bridge  of  Avii 
non  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Benexet  f 
1 176,  and  that  of  London  begun  to  be  built  of  stone  un* 
der  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Colchester,  a  priest,  ml 
the  same  year  (1176.)     The  French  **  Brothers  < 
the  Bridge"  accomplished  their  magnificent  ^ud  ni 
ful  work  in   12   years,  the  labours  of  the   EnglisJ 
priest  occupied  S3  years ;  but  this  may  be  accouatc 
for,  by  considering  the  interrupticiita  which  mart  b 
experienced  in  a  river,  where  the  tide  rises  twice  ever 
day  from  13  to  18   feet.     We   may  further  rctnar" 
that  as  the  constructions  of  the  bridges  of  St  Espr 
and  Lyons  immediately  succeeded  to  that  of  Avrg 
non,  80  the  bridge  at  Newcastle  upon -Tync  iras  bfi 
of  stone  in   1231,  and  that  over  the  Medwary  at  Ro 
Chester,  consisting  of  1 1  arches,  much  about  the  x 
time. 

In  London  hn^gt  there  are  now  19  arches,  \ 
is  45  feet  in   breadth*     Fur  many  ages  there 
houses  along  each  side  of  it ;  but  these  were  ftm^^ 
ved,  the  middle  pier  was  taken  away,  and  the  9f 
including  the  two  adjacent  arches,  converted  int« 
arch  of  72  feet  span,  in  1758.     The  rcmaiaifi 
arches  are  very  narrow,  and  the  piers  enor 
large,  being  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness  a1] 
sterlings.     The  passage  over  the  bridge  is  very  < 
modious,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  inferior  lo  tlir 
before  mentioned  old  French   bridges.     See   Plitgl't^!L 

Lxxxnr. 

Many  other  old  Enghsh  bridges  might  be  descri- 
bed, which,  in  conformity  with  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  were  generally  fortified  with  gatevrays*  It 
would  be  curious  to  trace  their  history,  and  deltnecte 
their  features  t  but  as  the  Umits  of  our  present  articie 
will  not  admit  of  this,  we  shall  pass  on  to  those  of 
modem  times,  from  which  otir  readers  wiU  derivf 
more  useful  information. 

In  1636,  the  English  Palladio  (Inigo  Jones>  pw^' 
a  design  for  a  bridge,  which  was  erected  at  LuttfTft  ^^ 
in  Denbighshire.  It  consists  of  3  arches,  fegmenU 
of  circles  ;  the  middle  one  is  58  feet  span,  anNd  rises 
17  feet,  the  piers  are  10  fi?et  thick,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  soffit  or  the  middle  arch  is  14  feet.  The  arch 
stones  of  the  largest  arch  being  only  18  inches  deep* 
the  covering  over  them  being  little,  and  the  ap- 
proaches Htry  steep,  the  bridge  has  a  very  light  ap* 
pearance.  ! 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Thames  at  Westminster,  Wi«« 
being  not  only  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  Eog-*'*^ 
land,  but  havmg,  in  what  regards  laying  fottcidatioai 
in  deep  water,  and  constructing  centers  for  largt 
arches  upon  navigable  rivers,  formed  a  new  school  for 
bridge-building  in  this  island,  we  shall  give  a  detaikd^ 
account  of  it. 

From  reports  made  by  Mr  Labalyct  (1751)  it 
pears,  that  from  1734  to  1758,  the  lime  wasci»il 
ed  in  obtaining  acts  of  parliament,   and  detefiiiiiisii](l 
the  precise  siluatiou  and  plan  cf  this  great  irgrk. 
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In  ITSSt  tlie  BttuatioQ  was  (inally  determined  to  be  a 

*  little  way  below  Sew  Palace  Yard  j  the  model  made  by 

,  M.    Labalye  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  appointed 

ngineer*  The  intention  at  this  time  was  to  construct 

'  piers  of  stone,  and  place  a  wooden  superstructure 

on  them.  This  latter  part  was  designed  by  Mr  Jamea 

Lin^,  who  contracted  to  complete  it  in   X2  months 

after  the  piers  were  finished  for  i0  28,000* 

it  was  not  till  after  many  explanations  and  dtictis- 
monSf  that  Mr  Labalye  satisiied  the  commis&io tiers, 
appointed  by  parliament,  of  the  facility,  economy, 
and  iecurity  to  be  derived  from  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers  in  caissons  or  chests,  instead  of  pla- 
cing them  upon  piles  in  the  ancient  manner,  cut  off 
about  the  level  of  low  "M-ater ;  or  using  batterdeaux 
or  coffrtdams,  fom^ed  around  the  foundations,  and 
pumping  the  water  from  the  inside,  as  had  been  per- 
tortned  in  more  modern  times.  This  beautifully  sim- 
ple mtide  was,  however,  adopted,  and  the  first  *ione 
of  this  great  fabric  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke on  the  29th  January  17S9.  During  the  simc 
year,  the  commissioners  directed  Mr  Labalye  to  pre- 
pare a  design  fur  a  superstructure  of  stone,  which 
he  did,  and  it  was  approved  of  and  adopted  on  the 
Sist  January  1744)  :  A  liberal  arrangement  having 
been  made  with  Mr  King  respecting  his  contract  for 
the  wooden  supe? structure,  he  immediately  designed, 
for  the  stone  arches,  those  excellent  centres,  which 
^  hare  ever  smcc  served  as  a  model  for  works  of  a  si- 
^BBtli»*  kmd  in  England* 

^^t  The  w*orks  were  carried  on  with  great  dispatch 
^^fe[tt|Riccess  ;  the  centre  of  the  last  urch  was  struck 
^BHHbe  t^5th  July  1747>  and,  on  the  I4th  November, 
'  tli«  rojds  and  streets  were  finished,  A  circumstance, 
ho«ewr,  took  place,  which  prevented  the  bridge  from 
bcBttg,  at  that  time,  opened  to  the  public.  The  wurk- 
vmm  employed  to  ^t  gravel  out  of  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver to  cover  the  roadway  of  the  bridge,  finding  some 
very  suitable  near  the  third  pier,  oo  the  western  side 
of  the  centre  arch,  they  excavated  considerably  lower 
tbm  the  foundation,  and  too  near  it  j  the  gravel  then 
rvo  from  under  the  platform,  and  the  pier  sunk  so 
gmteh  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  two 
apcHes  which  lasted  upon  it.  The  securing  the  foun-^ 
^MiOfHi  rebuilding  the  pier  and  two  arches,  and  repla* 
€Mlig  the  parapets,  pavements,  and  roadway,  w*aa  corn- 
pitied,  and  the  bridge  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
18tk  Nov.  1750.  This  bridge  conwsls  of  13  large 
and  two  small  arches  ;  their  lorms  are  semicircular ; 
riie  middle  one  ia  76  feet  span,  and  the  breadth  over 
the  jwrapets  44  feet.     See  Plate  LXXXVK 

Abovt  10  years  after  the  completion  of  Westmin- 
•Icr  bridge,   another  was  begun  to  be  erected  be- 
^proen  it  and  London  bridge,  now  well  known  by 
^^Ks  name  of  Blackfriars.     The  design  was  made  by 
^^.obert  Mylne.     It  consists  of  nine   arches  of  an  el- 
Lptical  form ;  the  middle  one  is   100  feet  span,  and 
the  brtadch  across  the  bridge  is  43  feet  6  inches.    Mr 
Myli>e   benefited  by  the  example  of  Labalye,  and 
biiiii  the  piers  in  caieaons  ;  but  probably  alarmed  by 
the  iinking  of  one  of  the  piers  at  Wesimmstcr,  he 
drove  pUet  in  the  spaces  upon  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  canton*  are  placed.     His  arches  being  of  wider 
tatB  and  of  an  elliptical  form,  his  piers  of  proportion- 
ally  Jew  ibickftcfti,   and  Laving  kai  oasosry  o?er 


the  top  of  the  arches,  thia  bridge  ha*  a  much  lighter 
appearance  than  that  of  Westminster.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  the  slender  detached  Ionic  columns 
ai^  a  proper  accompaniment  to  such  a  work,  and 
whether  the  divisions  of  the  length*  of  the  rusticated 
headers  of  the  arches  are  any  improvement.  His  cen- 
lej-s  are  evidently  a  copy  of  those  used  at  Wettminster, 

The  general  style  of  this  bridge  bespeaks  a  mind 
emboldeoed  by  the  success  of  his  predecessor,  to  ad« 
vance>  though  very  cautiously,  a  step  further  in  the 
practice  of  bridge-building.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
merit,  and  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  any- 
other  constructed  in  the  same  age.  It  was  begun  io 
1760,  and  completed  in  104  years.  See  Plate 
LXXXVL 

At  the  same  time  that  this  noble  work  was  carry* 
ing  on  at  Black  friars,  a  very  fine  bridge  was  con- 
structing upon  the  river  Tay,  at  the  town  of  Perth 
in  Scotland.  It  consists  of  nine  arches;  the  middle 
one  is  77  feet  span,  the  width  across  is  26  feet,  aad 
the  total  length  is  906  feet*  It  was  designed  and  ex* 
ecuted  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smeaton,  between 
1760  and  177 1.  About  the  same  time,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  gentleman,  a  bridge  of  no  in- 
considerable magnitude  was  buUt  over  the  river  Tweed 
at  Coldstream,  consisting  of  5  archea,  the  middle  one 
being  l>l  feet  span  ;  and  also  a  bridge  of  seven  arches 
over  the  river  North  Esk,  near  Montrose* 

Previous  to  forming  the  plan  of  that  magnificent 
extension  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Town,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
commodious  communication  with  the  central  part  of 
the  High  Street  of  the  Old  Town*  This  was  ac 
complihhed  by  constructing  a  bridge  over  the  deep 
valley  called  the  North  Loch.  This  bridge  consists 
of  three  arches,  each  about  72  feet  span,  and  two 
small  arches  each  20  feet  span  j  the  height  from  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  springing  of  the 
arches  on  the  pters,  is  17  ft*  6  in.  ;  the  arches  being 
semicircular,  rise  36  feet,  the  arcbstones  are  2ft,  9in., 
and  from  the  top  of  the  archstones  to  the  top  of  the 
parapets,  is  9  ft.  Din.,  making  the  whole  height,  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet 
over  the  middle  arch,  65  feet ;  the  breadth  across 
the  soffit  of  the  arches  is  42  ft.  Sin.  From  thearcbea 
to  the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  the  spaces  are 
occupied  by  coach  houses,  stables,  &c.  formed  under 
the  roadway.  The  outUne  of  the  cornice  and  para- 
pet, contrary  to  usual  practice,  is  a  curved  line,  bend* 
mg  downwards.  This,  in  viewing  the  elevation,  givei 
the  appearance  of  the  middle  part  of  the  bridge  ha* 
ving  sunk.  Excepting  the  arches,  which  are  fine 
and  well  executed,  no  part  of  the  design  claims  much 
commendation  ;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
the  architect  Mr  My  hie,  has  failed  in  rendering  thi» 
structure  a  suitable  feature  to  the  singularly  £ne  situ- 
ation which  it  occupies. 

Several  excellent  stone  bridges  have  lately  been 
constructed  upon  the  river  Thames  at  Kew,  Maiden- 
head, HcTkley,  and  Oxford ;  and  not  inferior  to  these 
are  the  bridges  over  the  river  Severn  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Shropshire.  Five  of  these  were  designed 
and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Gwynn,  a 
native  of  Shrewsbury,  and  two  by  our  countryman 
Mr  Tclfoid,  the  coginecr. 
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The  centre  arch  of  the  bridge  in  Blrnhcim  Park, 
is  101  ft.  6 in.  span. 

In  1762,  a  single  sirch  wa»  built  iipow  the  riwr 
Tees,  at  Winstone  in  Yorkshire,  from  a  design  of  Sir 
Thomas  Robinsgn,  the  span  of  which  is  lOB  feci  9 
inches. 

A  very  fine  bridge  hasiccn  latcJy  arreted  at  Ferry 
Bridge,  in  the  same  county,  upon  the  river  Oiise  i  it 
coneiats  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one  65  feet  5pan» 
the  width  within  the  parapets  28  feet  6  incliei. 

In  South  Wales,  the  bridge  over  the  river  Taaf, 
near  Llsntrissart,  in  Giainorganshire,  is  justly  cele- 
brated, both  on  account  of  its  great  span,  and  the 
singular  circumstances  which  attended  Jts  construe* 
tion.  Ill  171-6,  William  Edwards,  a  country  mason, 
undertook  to  build  a  bridge  at  that  place.  He  built 
one  of  three  arches,  and  it  was  allowed  to  be  well  ex- 
ecuted j  but>  being  in  a  mountainous  district,  the 
torrents  sometimes  rise  hastily  to  a  height  which 
must  appear  incredible  to  the  inhabitanti  of  flat 
countries.  One  instance  of  this  sort  happened  after 
this  bridge  had  stocKl  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
when  the  torrent  carried  along  with  it  trees,  brush- 
wood, hay,  and  whatever  of  this  kind  lay  in  its 
way  :  these  were  entangled  in  the  arches,  and,  cau- 
sing the  water  suddeiUy  lo  create  a  great  bead,  the 
bridge  was  swept  away.  As  William  Edwards  had 
given  security  to  maintain  the  bridge  for  seven  years, 
he  immediately  set  about  rebuilding  it ;  but,  in  oider 
to  avoid  future  injuries  from  similar  torrents,  he  con* 
Btructed  one  arch,  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  which 
the  cord  hne  was  140  ieet,  and  the  versed  sine  S5 
feet-  The  arch  was  finished,  but  had  not  received 
the  parapets,  when  the  weight  pressed  m  the  haunches, 
raised  up  the  crown,  and  destroyed  the  arch.  This 
was  in  17i>l.  But  William  Edwards,  possessed  of 
an  uncommon  degree  of  fortitude,  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  arch  of  the  «amc  dimensions ;  and  it  appears  he 
took  his  measures  prudently  i  for  we  have  been  in- 
formed, by  that  excellent  and  respectable  engineer 
Mr  Jessop,  who  was  then  a  clerk  with  Mr  Smeaton, 
that  Mr  Edwards  consulted  that  eminent  man  with 
respect  to  rebuilding  this  large  arch.  Mr  Jessop  does 
not  recollect  the  advice  which  Mr  omeatou  gave,  but 
lUc  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1755;  the  chord  line  and 
^rsed  sine  arc  ihe  same  as  before,  and  the  width  across 
is  eleven  feet :  iucach  haunch  or  spandrel  there  are  three 
cyhndrjcai  arches  quite  across  the  bridge  ;  the  lowest 
is  nine  feet,  the  middle  six  feet,  and  the  uppermost 
three  feet  diamtter.  These,  to  avoid  weight,  arc  of 
course  left  hollow  ;  and  Mr  Evans,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  was  afterwards  chief  engineer  to  the  Royal  Canal 
m  Ireland,  informed  Mr  Jessop,  that,  in  adduion  to  the 
cylinders  being  left  hoilow,  the  spaces  between  them 
were  tilled  up  with  chaixoal.  From  the  steepness  of 
the  ascent  on  each  side,  and  the  narrowness  across, 
this  bridge  is  more  remarkable^  as  an  effort  of  art 
than  for  the  accommodation  it  affords. 

Of  late  years,  the  building  of  bridges  has  been  ear- 
ned to  a  very  great  extent  m  Scotland.  Upon  the 
river  Teviot,  immediately  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed,  a  very  handsome  stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
has  been  constructed  from  a  desig«,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr  Elliot,  an  architect  resident  in  Kelso. 
The  middle  arch  is  Q5  feet  spa'b  aiKi  rises  17  feet; 


the  arches  are  segtnentt  of  circles,  and  the  wtdth  ow9r   J 
the  parapets  is  *2^  feet.     There  ar^  coupled  columvi  ^ 
over  the  piers,  which  are  rjfiite  insulated  ;  aiid  iIm 
points  of  the  piers  ;ire  r  -^e  of  Gotliic  archc^l 

It  was  begun  in  17£M',  ri^  d  in  1795.     Abo^l 

4  years  after  the  completion  of  this  bridge,  soothcrp 
very  elegant  one  vvasconstructedat  Kelso,  firom  a  T 
sign  of  Mr  Rennie,  an  eminent  engineer.     It  it  ttt 
ted  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the 
with  the  Tweed.     It  consists  of  5  ai^ches,  each 
feet  span,  and  21  feet  rise ;  they  are  of  an  ell 
form,  and  the  road  over  them  is  IcveL     Over  eadi 
pier,  and  upon  each  abutment,  arc  two  small columnfi 
and   an   entablature   runs  along  the   whole  of  tlie 
bridge.     The  columns  are  not  insulated,  being  4-  < 
lumns  only  ;  the  points  of  the  piers  are  semicirtiul: 
the  width  over  the  parapets  26  feet.     It  was  beg 
in  1799,  and  finished  in  1803.     The  charactera 
those  two  bridges  being  rather  gentle  than  bold,  i 
cord  well  with  ilie  beautiful  scenery  of  the  adjac 
banks  of  those  two  fine  rivers. 

On  the  road  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  the  Pd 
bridge  erected  over  a  deep  dingle,  is  a  bold  work,  h 
consists  of  four  arciies  j  the  largest  span  is  55  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  bridge  is  l^l-  feet.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr  David  Henderson  of  Edinburgh. 

A  large  arch  has  been  built  at  Aberdeen  alsoofef  M 
a  dingle,  through  which  there  runs  a  small  riU  caJM^^ 
the  Den  Burn  i  it  forms  a  part  of  an  imptpved  ap* 
proach  to  the  city  from  the  southwards.  The  roa« 
gistratea  had,  in  the  year  1801,  begun  to  consinscta 
bridge  of  three  small  arches,  and  had  laid  ihe  foaa- 
dations  of  the  abutments  and  piers  for  that  purpoit, 
under  the  direction  of  their  then  Buperintendani  of 
city  works,  Mr  Fletcher,  when  Mr  Telford  the  eti* 
ginecr  passing  that  way  on  the  service  '  " 
was  desired  by  the  magistrates  to  e: 
tended  bridge.  On  considering  the  e 
stone  which  was  used,  he  prevailed 
abandon  the  scheme  of  having  t  hree  arches.  At  thl^ 
desire  he  gave  a  plan  of  one  arch  of  150  feet  tp 
being  larger  than  any  stone  arch  in  Britain,  and  oui 
wise  containing  many  singular  features  calculated  I 
prove  what  could  be  performed  with  Aberdeen  grv 
nite.  But  however  desirous  tlie  magistfutr-s 
exhibit  the  excellency  of  their  favourite  m  ^ 
expense  of  this  plan  much  exceeded  tl'  '- 
Tehord  afterwards  made  a  simpler  dc* 
der  to  save  some  masonry  of  the  ab 
had  already  been  executed,  they  got  i       .€t« 

Qf  the  city  works  to  reduce  the  ispan  to   k^^ 
which  dimengions  it  has    been  executed.    *Vh 
29  feel,  and  breadth  across  the 
still  a  magniGceni  arch,  though  <  ' 
that  of  Mr  Edwardy  over  the  Taul.      i  bt 
attending  the  construction  of  a  large  aKh   htr 
much  lessened  by  its  being  placed  on  t 

A  much  more  arduous  task  hi'S  bit 
upon  the  river  Dee,  at  Tq 
bright,  where  there  is  about 

lowest  state  of  the  rivirri  above  whidi  the  itrditm 
spnng  tides  rise  16  feet,  and  where,  of  course  ItiraJ 
large  arch,  a  trusR*d  center  was  n'quin:d.     The  de^| 
sign  was  given  by  Mr  Telford  ;  it  i^  1 1  b  (txi  ipsi^ 
aud  the  rise  or  versed  ainc  SS  fret,     Tbc  ipacn  I 
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en  the  large  arch  and  the  rocky  hanks  upon  wliich 
^^  it  abuts,  instead  of  being  filk-d  by  ffarthrn  embank- 
^^^^■Is  arc  occupied  by  Btnall  arches  raised  upon  »lrn- 
P^HKiers.  The  whole  has  a  bold  e^cct,  ettpecially 
<^nng  the  flux  and  reilux  of  a  high  spring  tide  im- 
siedtately  under  lite  bridge^  when  agitated  by  a  strong 
^bre^ti.  rly  wind,  and  accompanied  by  a  great  laud  flaod, 
^Ikumbtlng  down  a  rocky  channel  at  some  distance 
^ibove  it.     See  Plate  LXXXVII. 

A  large  bridge  baa  been  lately  built  over  the  river 

H     Spey^  near  Gordon  castle^  at  Fochabrra.    It  const sts 

m*  of  four  arches  ;  the  two  middle  ones  arc  each  95  feet 

span,  and  the  breadth  over  the  parapeta  is  Ul  feet  6 

Iches,  There  being  an  even  number  of  arches,  a  pier 
brought  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  ar- 
litecturc  of  the  facade  is  feeble;  still  the  structure 
>es  credit  to  the  architect  and  builder,  Mr  G.  Bum. 
The  finest  bridge  in  Scotland  is  that  which  hasjust 
ren  built  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  over  the  river  Tay, 
_  Donkeld.  There  are  five  large  arches  and  two  smai* 
^  hx,  land  arches ;  the  middle  arch  is  90  feet  span,  and 
fises  30  feet,  the  width  over  the  parapets  is  27  feet 
6  inches.  The  facade  has  castellated  turrets  over  the 
piers  and  abutments  j  the  outlines  of  the  parapets  and 
roadway  is  a  curve  only  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter; the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  the  Duke  has  ren- 
deitrd  ver)*  complete ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  feature, 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  scenery  irhich  surrounds 
Dunkeld.  The  design  for  this  bridge  was  made  by 
Mr  Telford.  It  was  cxecated  under  his  directions,  and 
finished  in  ISOa 

From  the  foregoing  EtatementS|it  is  evident  that  the 
progress  of  bridge  building  in  Britain  has  of  late 
year*  been  great ;  but  the  effects,  though  consider- 
able, bare  been  distant  and  unconnected*  Perhaps 
irerer^  the  greatest  and  most  regular  scheme  for 
eningthe  general  intercourse  through  a  great  extent 
country,  that  has  ever  been  volunlanly  undertaken 
a  free  people,  was  that  which  originated  in  1802. 
PWvious  to  this,  the  northern  districta  of  Scotland, 
Itbough  in  sundry  parts  intersected  by  military  roads, 
rene  very  imperfectly  opened  ;  for  these  had  been 
stily  constructed,  and  frequently  ill  fitted  for  the 
OSes  of  civil  life. 

order,  therefore,  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  im- 
nent  which  had   strongly  manifested  it&elf  in 
norttiern  parts  of  the   inland,  a  board  of  parlia- 
Aentar '/  commissioners  was  established,  viz. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
^^r        of  Commons, 

^B  The  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esi- 
^*        chequer. 

Hi  a  Majesty's  Advocate  for  Scotland, 

The  Right  Honourable  William  Duudass, 

Sir  William  Pulteney,  Bart, 

Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq* 

Nicholas  Vatisittarw,  E&q. 

Charles  Grant,  Esq. 

William  Smith,  Esq, 

Charles  Dunda?,  Esq. 

John  Rickman,  Esq.  Secretary, 

James  Hope,  Esq*  Commissioner  and  Law  Agent 

in  Scotland, 
Thomas  Telford,  Engineer  to  the  Board. 

Board,  upon  the  application  of  individuals,  or 


bodies  of  men,  pointing  out  commuuicauon?.  m  the  Bridge* 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  pubhc  utility,  and  under,  ''^-v^-^ 
taknig  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  expense,  causes  aur* 
veys  and  estimates  to  b*  rn^de,  and,  if  found  to  be 
truly  useful,  advances  the  other  moiety  from  the  pub* 
lie  funds.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  sixty  dif- 
ferent roads  liave  been  surveyed,  and  a  great  propor* 
tion  have  either  been  already  completed,  or  are  now 
(1812)  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  Upon  these  roada 
there  are  bridges  of  different  sizes,  to  the  number  of 
HSG,  and  several  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude,  viz. 

Bonar  bridge,  of  ca^  iron,  150  feet  span,  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea. 

Dunkeld  bridge,  of  7  arches,  viz.  one  of  90,  t«r# 
8*,  two  74,  two  22  feet. 

Conoa  bridge,  of  5  ardies,  viz.  one  65,  two  55^ 
two  45  feet, 

Ballater  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz*  one  of  60,  tw» 
55t  two  54  feet. 

Lovat  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz.  one  of  60,  two  50^ 
two  40  feet. 

Wick  bridge,  of  3  arches,  w,  one  of  60,  two  48 
feet. 

Alford  bridge,  of  3  arches,  viz.  one  of  48,  two  60 
feet. 

Potarch  bridge,  of  5  arches,  viz.  one  of  70,  two 
45  feet. 

Besides  these,  tlicre  are  upwards  of  60  bridges  of 
one  arch  each,  from  30  to  60  feet  span. 

In  Ireland)  the  city  of  Dubim  has  several  fine  stone  jj^dpct  ui 
bridges  over  the  river  Liffcy,  the  principal  of  which  irelandl 
are,  1.  Queen's  bridge,  built  upon  the  scite  of  Arran 
bridge,  which  had  been  erected  in  1684,  and  destroy. 
ed  in  176S.  It  was  designed  by  Colonel  Vallcncy, 
and  was  finished  in  1768.  It  consists  of  three 
arches ;  the  middle  46  feet  span,  the  others  35  feet 
each  ;  the  piers  are  7  feet  thick,  and  the  breadth  be- 
tween the  parapets  is  35  feet.  2,  Essex  bridge, 
which  was  originally  founded  in  1676,  by  Sir  Hum* 
phrey  Jar  vis,  in  the  vice  royalty  of  Arthur  Earl  of 
Essex  ;  it  being  decayed,  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  1753,  from  a  design  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
George  Semple,  who  published  a  very  full  account 
of  the  proceedings*  It  consists  of  five  arches,  one  58 
feet  span,  three  of  45,  and  one  of  37  feet;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  center  arch  is  6 
feet,  the  breadth  between  the  parapets  48  feet.  3. 
Sirah's  bridge,  consisting  of  an  arch  of  1 10  feet  span, 
with  a  rise  of  22  feet  j  the  breadth  between  the  iron 
railing  37  feet.  This  was  built  by  Mr  Stevens,  an 
experienced  bridge  builder  from  near  Eduiburgh,  in 
the  year  1792,  4.  Since  that  time  Carhsle  bridge 
has  been  rebuilt ;  it  consists  of  three  arches,  the  mid- 
dle 50  feet  span,  the  others  40  feet  each  ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  piers  10  feet,  breadth  between  the  para- 
pets 63  feet. 

There  is  also  a  very  fine  stone  bridge  over  the  river 
Lee,  at  Cork,  built  within  these  few  years,  with  a 
draw  bridge  for  ships  at  the  north  end  of  iu 


Timber  Bridges. 

Tiiishistorical sketch respcctingbridgesjhashidier*  Ttmlier 
to  been  confined  to  those  coostructcdof  stoney  but  l)fidge»- 
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Biidgf»  other  tnateriala  have  been  successfitlly^  einpluycd. 
Bridges  of  great  extent  have  been  coastructed  of 
wood. 

With  the  cxcqition  of  drawings  made  by  Palladio 
and  others,  from  the  descriptions  giTen  in  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  of  his  bridge  over  the  Riiine,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  account  of  aiiy  ancient  wooden  bridge. 
Of  those  of  more  modem  times,  there  is  one  describ- 
ed by  Palladioi  said  to  be  situated  upon  the  Cismonei 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Trente  and  Baasane 
in  Italy.  It  is  of  very  simple  construction ;  the  whole 
being  suspended  by  the  framing,  which  forms  the 
sides  ;  the  opening  between  the  ahutments  is  109  feet. 
Palladio  alao  gives  sundry  designs  for  wooden  bridges 
formed  in  different  ways,  some  of  whrch  are  awp- 
ported  by  the  sides  only ;  and  one  is  in  the  form  of 

LXXXVlll^*^  arch.  See  Plate  LXXXVIIL  Gatitier  gives 
designs  of  his  own,  and  one  from  Mathourin  Jousae  ; 
the  last  mentioned  consists  of  one  passage  over  it 
for  cavalry,  and  another  for  infantry,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  roof.  But  the  boldest  and  most  inge- 
niously constructed  wooden  bndge  on  the  European 
continent,  was  that  at  Schauffhausen,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  formerly  a  stone 
bridge  at  Schautf  hausen,  that  the  Rhine  injured  the 
pierSt  and  that  in  the  year  1754  three  arches  fell ; 
that  the  depth  of  water  immediately  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  old  piers  being,  during  summer,  from  18 
to  90  feet,  and  from  28  to  50  feet  below  them,  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  a  stone  bridge  was  abandoned,  and 
that  the  old  piers,  excepting  one  near  the  middle, 
were  taken  awav;  that  Ulnc  Grubenman,  a  com- 
mon carpenter  of  Tueffen,  produced  a  model  for  a 
wooden  bridge,  supported  only  by  the  abutments  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  that  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  Schauffhausen,  his  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  that  he  completed  this  truly 
extraordinary  work  in  the  year  1758.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge  was  $6h  feet,  and  its  breadth 
18  feet.  It  was  eight  feet  out  of  a  straight  line,  and 
the  angle  pointed  down  the  river;  the  distance  from 
the  abutment  next  the  town  to  the  angle  was  ITl 
feet,  and  from  the  angle  to  the  opposite  ahore  193 

FiATJt         ^^^*     This  magnificent  and  ingenious   bridge  was 

LKXXIX   destroyed  by  the  French  in  April  1799.     Sec  Plates 
■  LXXXIX.  and  XC. 

About  the  same  time  that  Ulric  Grubenman  was 
engaged  at  Schauffhau sen,  his  brother  John  construct- 
ed a  bridge  of  the  same  kmd  at  Ruichenaii,  'iiO  feet 
in  length ;  and  some  years  afterwards  they  jointly 

At  Baden,  erected  one  near  Baden,  200  feet  in  length  over  the 
river  Limmat. 

We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Europe  of  an 
extent  equal  to  those  constructed  by  the  beforemen- 
tioned  ingenious  men.  But  one  upon  nearly  the  same 
principles,  and  of  250  feet  span,  haft  been  constructed 
over  the  Portsmouth  river  in  North  America,  by  a 
Mr  Bludget.  Yet,  though  of  infenur  magnitude, 
several  upon  principles  equally  simple  and  effective, 
have  been  erected  upon  rivers  in  Scotland  by  James 
Bum,  of  Haddington,  in  East  Lothian.  The  largest 
is  over  the  river  Don,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  upon  the  road  which  leads  from  that 
place  to  Banff ;  the  extent  between  the  abutments  is 


and  XC. 
At  Ruithe 
siau4 


fa  North 
America. 


In  Scotland. 


109  feet  3  tncKes,  ftod  the  breA(kii  IS  feet.  TW 
frames  which  support  the  roadway  are  compomA.  «f 
abort  pieces  of  timber,  but  instead  of  betn^  dcfstai 
above  the  level  of  the  roadway  in  order  that  it  may 
suspended  from  them,  they  here  support  tt  after 
manner  of  stone  voussoir^.  This  bridge  i 
in  1803.     See  Plate  LXXXVIU.  .  |i 

There  is  an  elegant  wooden  bridge  in  the  park  H  4 
Wotton,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bticki«ghafn«  coo^ 
structed  precisely  upon  the  principle  of  one  gitefl  by 
Palladio.     The  span  of  it  is  87  feett  the  Tersc4  lioc 
13,  and  the  breadth  across  20  feet. 

Small   timber   bridges,    being,    in    sU 
abounding  in  wood,  so  obvious  a  means  for 
streams,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  ori^n  and 
gress  J  and  those  consisting  of  rows  of  piles  d 
mto  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  supported   by  eoroi 
trusstugs  and  bracings,  being  found  in  moat  coucti 
and  bemg  familiar  to  every  body,  Jt  is  only  oe« 
ry,  in  what  regards  them,  to  refer  to  the  Platen  mi 
to  what  as  said  under  the  head  of  Practice. 


Irdk  Bridges. 

In  Britain,  of  late  years,  the  applicatiofi  ol 

having  been  greatly  extended,  and  practical  meclhaBki 
having  been  a^o  brought  to  much  perfiectAoa«  l' 
valuable  metal   iias  been  used  in  the  constnicuoi 
large  arches  over  rivers. 

The  first  cast  iron  bridge  was  ejected  iR>oii  Uir 
river  Severn,  about  two  miles  below  CoalbrMt  Daltt  Al 
and  between  the  villages  of  Madely  tlHi  Brosdeyc  it  ^ 
the  county  of  Salop.  The  form  of  the  ribs  or  in* 
trades  is  nearly  semicircular,  the  span  being  100  ffd 
G  inchea,  and  the  rise  from  the  level  of  the  apfwiMg 
plates  to  the  sofHt  at  the  middle  ih  45  feet,  toe  *^  ~*" 
from  the  ordinary   low  water  to  the  1^ 

is  about  10  feet,  making  the  whole  li  mq 

low  water  to   the  sofiit  55  feet.     Thw   triiJipe 
constructed  by  Abraham  Darby  ;  it  was  eaai  si 
Coaibrook  Dale  fovinderies,  and  erected  in  17^ 
design  was  bold  and  well  executed;  it  fo 
Tra  in  bridge  building.     The  banks  of  the  riftr 
jacciit  to  the  bridge  are  exceedingly  high  and 
and  composed  of  alluvial  matter  which  slipa  aver 
points  of  iht  coal  stratu.     The  effect  of  thtt  opers- 
tion  not  having  been  sufficiently  provided  ^gaioKt 
some   years  ago,  the  top  part  of  one  of  the  itoftc 
abutments  was  pressed  in  a  few  inches,  and  of  courie 
raised  up  the  iron  wt^rk  about  the  middle  of  the  arch. 
Steps  have  been  since  taken  to  secure  the  wtft<TSi 
abutment  j  but  the  other,  by  having  vsduable  bouiei 
built  dose  up  to  it,  is  more  entangled,  and  it  isiy  i» 
lime  suffer  from  that  cause ;  but  the   iron  work  ' 
not  been  the  least  affected  by  the  weather,  cr  the 
tercourse  over  or  under  the  bridge  during  Si  yttn. 
See  Plate  XCI. 

The  next  cast  iron  bridge  in  point  of  time,  was  At 
likewise  erected  upon  the  river  Severn,  abnin  tHrrc  *-*■ 
miles  above  the  former,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  1  r  " 

of  Salop.     Here  the  bankti  being  low,  M  t 

as  county  surveyor,  under  whcse  direction  ii  *«' 
built,  introduced  the  principle  of  suspending  tbe 
roadway  by  two  large  nbs,  one  on  etch  side  of  tht 
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Th€  ipttft  ift  130  feet,  ihc  vereed  sine  of  ihc 
rib»  which  bear  tbr  covering  plates  is  17  ftet,  the 
breadth  across  the  soffit  is  18  feet,  and  the  height  from 
ordinary  low  water  to  the  soffit  is  34?  feet.  The 
Coal  brook  Dale  Company  performed  both  the  ma- 
w:)nr]r  ^nd  iron  work  by  contract*  and  it  was  finithed  iu 
179*5.  The  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  composed  of 
tnatter  similar  to  that  which  injured  the  abutments  of 
the  former  bridge  ;  but  here,  the  foundations  being 
placed  upon  rock,  and  the  masonry  made  of  a  wedge 
torm  behind*  the  whole  has  conlintied  perfect  during 
15  years.     See  Plate  XCI. 

.  The  third  iron  bridge,  in  regard  to  time  and  pro- 
gressive increase  of  magnitude,  is  that  erected  upon 
4he  river  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Dur^ 
liam*  It  IS  likewise  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  chord 
line  being  236  feet,  and  the  versed  sine  34  feet :  the 
height  from  the  surface  of  ordinar)'  low  water  to  the 
fiom  is  100  feet.  The  merit  of  having  this  bridge, 
instead  of  the  ferry  over  the  river,  is  chiefly  due  to 
Rowland  Burdon*  H»q«  The  iron  work  was  cast  at 
the  founderies  of  Messri  Walkers,  at  Rotherham,  in 
Yorkshirct  and  was  erected  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Thomas  Wilson*  It  was  opened  for  general  use 
in  August  1796,  and  forms  amagnilicent  feature  and 
a  very  convenient  passage  in  that  part  of  the  country* 
Sc«  Plates  XCI,  XCI II. 

The  progress  of  this  new  species  of  bridge  build- 
ing was  bold  and  rapid,  setting  out  from  a  pointj 


which  arches  conttrucied  with  ttoiie  seldom  reached, 
that  IS  to  i:iy»  100  feet  span,  cxtcndiog  next  to  130, 
and  from  thence  to  236  feet.  Former  experience  was 
left  far  behind,  aad  a  principle  introduced,  to  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  which  we  can  at  present  assigti  no 
limit  J  since  a  de^i^n  still  bolder  than  any  of  the  forego- 
ing was  projected,  when  a  proposition  was  made  by 
a  comn^ittee  of  the  House  of  Comnrions,  for  rebuild- 
ing London  brid^^Cr  Mr  Telford  presented  a  plan  of 
one  arch  of  cast  iron,  the  chord  of  v,\yxh  WJs  600 
feet,  and  the  versed  sine  65  fert*  Ttiis  plaii  mtrt 
with  the  approbatii^n  of  the  committee,  and  was  by 
them  submitted  to  the  investigation  r.f  t^^nty  oersons, 
most  eminent  in  Britain  for  Bctvutific  knowledge  or 
practical  skill.  Their  reports  justified  its  being  adopt* 
cd;  but  a  rapid  succession  of  pglitrcal  ev  nts,  have 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  c:irr)ed  into  effect. 

Two  very  neat  cast  iron  bridges,  each  couiisting 
of  one  arch  of  100  feet,  have  been  built  over  the  river 
Avon,  at  Bristol,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  JcAsop, 
the  engineer;  and  one,  150  feet  span,  has  been  de- 
signed bv,  and  is  now  building  under  the  direction  of, 
Mr  Tehord,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  up^n  one  of  the 
Highland  roads,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland-  See 
Plate  XCIV. 

An  iron  bridge  85  feet  span,  has  been  built  over 
the  river  Witham,  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  design- 
ed by  Mr  Reanie,     See  Plate  XCIV.     (y) 
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Part  I.     THEORY  OF  BRIDGES. 


I 


L  HE  constmction  of  a  magnificent  stone  bridge  is 
jtmly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  performan- 
'  cea  of  tlie  masonic  art :  for  if  we  compare  the  enor- 
.mous  weight  of  a  great  arch,  with  the  strength 
which  the  cohesion  o?  the  firmest  cement  c«in  give, 
we  readily  admit,  that  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  adjust- 
nieot  and  balancinj^of  its  parts,  that  they  are  hindered 
from  instantly  falling  to  pieces^ 

Though  there   can  be-  little   doubt  that   the  Ro- 
mana  and  latter  Greeks  had  paid  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  from  the  beautiful  specimens  of  their 
architecture,   which   exist  even  in  our  times;  yet  in 
,  nofkc  of  ^nrs,  either  practical  or  scientific,  is 

,ihe  smii.  afforded  us  respecting  tlie  priaciplcs 

opon  which  their  practice  was  regulated. 

The  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  who  constructed 
those  great  cathedrals  that  are  still  the  ornament  of 
the  chief  cities  in  Europe,  and  the  delight  of  the 
architectural  antiquarj',  seem  to  have  fondly  indul- 

5cd  in  the  balancing  of  arches.  They  were  withoit 
oubt  directed  by  maxims,  which  had  been  eHcited 
from  a  varied  and  extensive  practice  ;  but," whatever 
tbe^e  were,  they  are  to  us  unknown.  None  of  these 
architects,  though  many  of  them  were  men  of  learn* 
iog,  eeem  ever  to  have  committed  to  writing,  either 
the  history  of  any  such  erection,  or  the  principles  by 
«rh)ch  its  construction  was  regulated.  Nay,  this 
koowledge  seems  rather  to  have  been  carefully  kept 
^tecret,  and  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mystery  ;  a  craft, 
^  which  was  only  to  be  communicated  to  the  brcthrmif 
¥0L.  IV.  PA^T  n. 


whose  experience  and  skiH  had  already  qualified  Theory  of 
them  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sub-  Bridget*  * 
litn^?  degree. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  thn  sub* 
^ct  could  he  acquired  otherwise  than  by  experience. 
The  mathematical  sciences  were  then  little  known  ; 
and  we  may  see  from  the  construction  of  the  bridges 
of  that  age,  that  the  priests,  who  were  the  only  ar» 
chitects,  nave  had  m  their  eye  rather  the  successive 
vaulting  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  than  to  have  origi- 
nally considered  of  the  best  way  of  forming  a  perma- 
nent and  convenient  road.  It  was  only  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  Newton  had  opened  the  path  of  true 
mechanical  science,  that  the  constructiLjn  of  arches 
attracted  the  attention  of  mathematicians.  Since 
that  time,  volumes  have  been  written  respecting 
the  equihbrium  of  arches.  It  has  been  found  one 
of  the  most  delicate,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant applications  of  mathematical  science.  Yet, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  eminent  men,  who 
have  prosLcuted  this  suhje  t,  w^  are  much  incli- 
ned to  doubt  whether  the  greater  part  of  their  spe- 
culations have  been  of  any  value  to  the  practical 
bridge  builder.  He  is  stili  left  to  be  guid<?d  by  a 
set  of  maxims  derived  from  long  experience,  ana  as 
yet  little  improved  by  theory »  In  truth*  his  works 
seldom  fail  even  where  they  differ  farthest  from  the 
deductions  of  the  theorist ;  and  at  all  events,  he  findi 
that  a  much  greater  latitude  is  allowable  than  theory 
seems  to  warrant.  He  ia  therefore  surely  excugable 
3« 
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in  doubting  of  the  jy&tice  of  tudh  theories,  at  least 
until  they  are  more  coQionant  to  the  approved  prac- 
tice* 

1 1  is  our  intention,  In  the  present  articley  to  point 
out  a  new  mode  of  considering  ihia  subject,  to  which, 
with  great  diffidence,  we  request  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  praciitioncn  It  may  indeed  still  be  defi- 
cient, if  not  in  some  respects  erroneous.  But  it  will, 
we  think,  have  this  merit,  that  of  being  readily  ap- 
prehended, and  easily  applied,  w^ithout  requiring  much 
previous  scientific  information.  Indeed  though  we 
highly  value  the  sublime  geometry,  we  arc  inclined 
to  think  that  the  unnecessary  parade  of  calculus  in  the 
npplication  of  sciL-nce  to  the  arts,  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  dislike,  which  many  able  practi- 
cal men  of  our  country  have  shewn  to  analytical 
investigation. 

Nevertheless,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  well  qua- 
lified to  comprehend,  and  will  naturally  expect  that 
we  should  point  out,  the  modes  of  investigation, 
usually  pursued  in  this  interesting  subject }  we  shall 
previously,  nnd  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  possible, 
endeavour  to  hy  before  them  the  commonly  n^ceived 
theory  of  equilibration.  From  which,  having  clear- 
ed away  the  useless  rubbish,  if  w^e  can  extract 
any  proper  materials,  we  may,  like  ceconomical  build- 
effi,  make  good  use  of  them  in  our  future  structure* 

The  firtt  thing  like  a  principle  that  we  meet  with  is 
in  the  assertion  oFthe  eminent  Dr  Hooke,  that  the  fi- 
gure into  which  a  heavy  chain  or  rope  arranges  itself, 
when  suspended  at  the  two  extremities,  being  the 
curve  commonly  called  the  catenaria^  is,  when  invert* 
ed,  the  proper  form  for  an  arch ;  the  stones  of  which 
are  all  of  equal  size  and  weight. 

Now,  as  this  idea,  strictly  just,  has  been  very  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  afibrds  some  useful  hints,  it  may  be 
well  worth  while  to  examine  it.  Lt t  A,  B,  Fig.  2.  be  a 
string  or  festoon  of  heavy  bodies,  hanging  by  tlic 
points  A,  B»  and  so  connected,  that  they  cannot  sepa- 
rate although  flexible.  These  bodies  having  arranged 
themselves  in  the  catenaria  ACB,  conceive  this  to  be 
turned  exactly  upside  down.  The  bodies  A  and  B 
being  firmly  fixed,  then  each  body  in  the  arch  ADB, 
being  actea  on  by  gravity,  and  the  push  of  its  two 
neighbours  with  forces  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  former,  must  still  retain  its  relative  position,  and 
the  whole  will  form  an  arch  of  equilibration. 

This  arch,  however,  w^ould  support  only  itself; 
nay,  a  mere  breath  will  derange  it,  and  the  whole  will 
tall  down.  But  if  we  suppose  each  spherule  to  be 
altered  into  a  cubical  form,  occupying  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  dotted  lines,  the  stability  will  be  more  con- 
siderable. And  as  the  thrust  fi-om  each  spherule  to 
its  neighbour  is  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  tangent 
of  the  arch  at  the  point  of  junction,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  joints  of  our  cubical  pieces  must  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that,  so  as  to  prevent  ar.y  possibility  of 
sliding. 

Our  arch  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  truncated 
wedges,  arranged  in  thecurveof  the  cafowirtfl,  which 
passes  through  their  centres  \  and  we  are  disposed, 
with  David  Gregory,  to  infer,  that  when  other  arches 
are  supported,  it  is  only  because  in  their  thickness 
fome  catenaria  is  included. 

We  might  pursue  this  subject  a  great  deal  farther. 


by  investigating  all  the  useful  propertiet  of  the  emte* 
nariaa  curve  :  bu%  in  our  opinion,  this  is  at  pn 
unnecessary.     This  curve  is,  indeed,  the  only 
proper  for  an  arch  consisting  of  stones  of  an  eqi 
weight,  and  touching  in  single  points,  but  is  not  at 
adapted  to  the  arch  of  abridge,  which,  independent 
the  var)'ing  loads  that  pass  over  it,  must  be  filled  up 
the  haunches,  so  as  to  form   a  convenient  road>w 
in  this  case,  some  farther  modification  becomes 
cessary.     The  haunch  E  of  the  arch  ACB,  bearing  i 
much  greater  depth  of  stuff  than  the  crown,  it  m\ 
be  so  contrived  as  to  resist  this  additional  prestui 
Every  variation  of  the  line  FGH,  or  tjiradox^  wiU 
quire  a  new  modification  of  the  curve  ACB,  or  iWj 
iioSf  and  the  contrary.     Accordingly,  M.  de  b 
has  suggested  a  good  popular  mode  of  investigating 
this  subject.     Let  it  be  required  to  deternHr'  ^^ 
form  of  an   arch  of  the  span  AB,  and  heighl 
proper  for  carrying  a  road-way  of  the  form  ] 
Mark  off, upon  a  vertical  wall,  the  points  A,  B,C% 
verting  the  required  figure  :  Suspend  from  A,  B, 
uniform  chain  or  rope,  so  that  its  middle  may  hai 
a  little  below  the  point  C,  and  dividing  the  span  A 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  drawing  the  p* 
pendiculars  ub^  c  tU  &c,  suspend  from  the  tnten 
tions  e,y  bits  of  chain  eb^J  d^  Scq.  so  trimmed,  t! 
their  ends  may  fall  on  the  line  of  road>way  ;  and 
may  be  observed,  that  as  those  pieces,  which  baaj 
near  the  haunch,  will  bring  it  down,  the  crown  C 
thereby  be  raised  into  its  proper  position. 

All  will  now  do,  provided  that  the  sumofti 
small  pieces  of  chain  has  to  the  large  one,  A  C'B,  tl 
game  ratio  which  the  stuff  to  be  filled  into  the  haum 
es  has  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  arehstones  i 
depth  of  which  must  of  course  be  previously  d 
mined.     But,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  tir 
calculate  how  much  must  be  added  to,  or  subtii>cted 
from,  the  small  chains,  in  order  to  obtain  this  pi 
tion.     This  being  equally  divided  among  the 
chains,  will  give  a  road- way  very  nearly  paraQrl  | 
the  former.     The  curve  will  evidently   be  a  pci'  ^ 
curve  of  equilibration,  and  extremely   near  the 
wanted.     And  this  whole  process  is  so  easy,  that  il 
may  be  gone  through  in  a  short  time  by  any  iotelli' 
gent  mason. 

But  although  this  mechanical  way  of  forming  an  mk| 
equilibrated  arch  be  founded  upon  principles  luH^  tk^i 
ciently  just,  and  be  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  f|jl 
way  in  which  the  practical  builder  could  form  the  ^'^ 
original  design  of  such  an  arch,  yet  as  it  affords  no 
general  rules  that  may  be  applied  to  the  constructi* 
of  arches,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  same  subject 
a  mathematical  point  of  view^. 

And  first,  then,  in  the  semicircular  polygon,  at  ii 
called,  Fig.  4?,  where  weights  arc  hung  on  the  ihr 
A  C'C  CB,  which  bring  it  into  the  position  ACB» 
have  at  each  angle  three  forces  in  cquilibrio.    Whew* 
fore,  by  the  principles  of  statics,  they  are  to  one  aoo- 
ther  as  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles  ;  that  it,  tlie 
tension  r  C  is  to  the  tension  iC,  as  sine  I CW  is  to  lint 
r  CW,  but  the  tension  from  C  to  /  is  the  tame  as  from 
C  to  r.     Also  sine  /  CW  is  the  same  as  sine  r'CW*, 
since  these  angles  are  supplementary,  C  W,  C'W'  be- 
ing parallel ;  therefore  the  tension  r  C  la  to  the  feo- 
aion  r*  C\  as  sine  r'C'W  to  sine  r  CW»  pr,fktkmmm 
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EEcA  pari  of  the  chord  is  wvetici^  as  the  sine  of 
uLnaiion  to  the  verticnL 
^n^wc  baveas  sin, dCli^mrQl  xi  ten&ioii  rC  : 
c 


on  a  c^ — -r^  TTTi —  J  but  at  r  C  is  inversely  a« 


utrQd^  thenefore  ten&ion  if  C  U  as 


Bin.rC/ 


^\ii,rcdx^m.dCL 


Now,  let  tbcre  be  an  unlimited  number  oF  weights 

hung  from  the  chord,  and  indefinitely  near  each  other, 

r  polygonal  thread  becomes  a  curve,  Fig.  5,  being 

fact  the  curve  of  equilibration  adapted  to  the  weight 

hich  depends  from  it-     The  angles  rCd  and  IQd 

fcome  fQd  and  /'  C^,  which  are  supplementary,  and 

lave  equal  wncs,  wherefore  the  product  of  these  sines 

\  the  square  of  either.     Also,  as  the  sine  of  r  C  /  or 

r  C  r'  is  Aft  the  curvature,  or  reciprocally  as  the  radius 

of  curvature,  we  have  tension  d  C,  or  weight  on  C, 

versely  as  rad,  curv.  x  sin**  inchnation  to  %'ertical. 

This  tension,  in  the  present  case,  is  usually  produ- 

d  by  the  gravity  of  the  superincumbent  materials, 

d  may  be  measured  by  the  area  contained  between 

ro  indefinitely  near  vertical  lines,  EF,  ef  Fig.  5 ; 

It  while  the  diitance  Be  is  conntant,  the  area  r  e  will 

iminish  with  the  sine  of  £Fi;,a5  Fe  becomes  more  up- 

ht.  To  countervail  this,  we  must  enlarge  the  depth 

T  in  the  same  proportion  as  sine  eEF  diminishes* 

Lnd, therefore,  we  have  EF  inversely  as  rad.  curv.  X 

*  e  FE.    TItitt  w,  the  height  of  the  ^perincumLcnt 

mtfer  rtuif^t  be  interselif  as  the  radius  of  citiTatfirep 

to  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  incHtHiiwn  afthe  cune 

the  vert  tea  C 

This,  then,  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  common- 
received  theory  of  equilibration.     The  mode  in 
hich  we  have  derived  it  is  concise,  but  we  trust  it 
lot  be  found  the  less  clear,  or  the  less  easily  ap- 
ded. 

us  proceed  to  apply  the  theory  to  some  prao- 
cases. 
If  the  arch  be  the  segment  of  a  circle,  then  the  ra- 
;us  of  curvature  is  the  same  throughout,  the  height 
ill  be  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  inclination 
>  the  vertical.  And  from  this  we  derive  the  fol- 
lowing very  simple  construction,  for  describing  the 
equilibrating  extrados  of  a  circular  arch,  and  which 
the  reader,  who  has  examined  this  subject,  will  Hnd 
much  easier  than  those  commonly  given. 

At  any  point  D,  draw  the  vertical  D^,  and  DF  from 
the  centre  C  j  then  laying  off  D  «  eqtial  to  the  thick- 
ness at  the  crown,  draw  the  pL-rpendiculars  a  b^  h  c, 
fd  successively,  D//  is  the  vertical  thickness  at  D,Qr 
'  IS  a  ftoirit  in  theextrados. 

Fo  ut.thatDa:D^::D^:Dc:Dc!D  J, 

becii  1  ' lar triangles ;  therefore  1} a  iX) d  ii  rad, 

sccJ  **  U  6,  i*r  inversely  as  radius  to  cube  sine  «6  D* 
Mow  Dflifc  tlie thickness  at  crown,  and  D  i  is  therefore 
ckness  at  D.  Figure  7  is  constructed  in  this 
and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  equilibra- 
ing  extr;»doii  for  a  semicircular  arch.  By  reversing 
is  operation,  we  may  tind  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
^rresponding  to  a  given  thickness  at  any  other  point, 
jsd  here  we  n\ay  observe,  that  att  D  approaches  the 
tfemity  B  of  the  semicircle,  the  line  t>d  rapidly  in- 
eases,  until  at  the  point  B  it  is  of  an  infinite  length. 
But  indeed  this  must  evidently  be  the  case  with  every 


ai-ch  which  sprioffi  at  right  angles  with  the  horiion-    Thcof y. 

tal  line  ;  for  the  thrust  of  the  arch  should  be  resisted        "  ^""' 
by  a  lateral  pres&ure,  and  no  vertical  pressure  can  act 
laterally  on  a  vertical  line. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  since  the  extrados  or 
upper  outline  descends  first  on  each  side  of  the  crown, 
and  then  ascends  with  an  infinite  arc,  there  is,  for  any 
thickness  of  the  crown,  a  point  on  each  side  where 
the  upper  edge  of  the  extrados  is  on  a  level  with  that 
on  the  crown.  Thus,  if  BDz=30^,  it«  siue  is  half  the  Fiff.  -v 
radius.  Da  is  therefore  =r|of  Drf,  so  that  if  V  u=:Drt 
be  made  ^  of  VC  the  radius,  we  have  the  point  d  at 
the  same  level  with  V.  Between  this  point,  however, 
and  the  crown,  there  is  a  considerable  depression^ 
which  is  increased  if  the  crown  be  made  still  thmner# 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  made  thicker,  the  hori- 
zontal line  drawn  through  the  crown  cuts  the  extra- 
dos much  nearer  the  middle  of  the  arch.  It  appears* 
therefore,  that  the  circle  is  not  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  bridge,  or  a  road,  where  the  roadway 
must  necessarily  be  nearly  level  %  for  no  part  of  the 
extrados  of  the  circular  arch  will  coincide  with  the 
horizontal  line.  There  ia  indeed  a  certain  span,  with  a 
corresponding  thickness  at  the  crown,  where  the  out- 
line differs  least  from  the  horizontal ;  that  is,  an  arch 
of  about  54  degrees,  with  a  thickness  at  the  crown 
^bout  ^  of  the  span.  But  that  is  far  too  great  for 
practical  purposes. 

We  may,  however,  extend  the  construction  just 
given,  even  to  those  arches  that  are  formed  of  por- 
tions of  circles  differing  in  curvature.  For  the  equi- 
librating extrados  being  first  constructed  for  that 
portion  of  the  arch  in  which  the  crown  is,  as  far  as 
the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  contact  of  the 
neighbouring  curves,  tne  thickness  of  the  crown  must 
be  supposed  to  be  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
minution of  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  the  contrary, 
and,  with  this,  proceed  as  before  along  the  succeed- 
ing branch  of  the  curve.  This  will,  indeed,  cause  an 
unsightly  break  in  the  extrados,  for  which  we  shall 
not  at  present  pretend  to  lind  any  other  remedy,  than 
using  materials  of  a  different  specific  gravity, 

Tnose  who  wish  to  examine  this  subject  farther, 
may  consult  Emerson's  Fluxions^  or  Hutton's  Priii- 
cijdes  of  Bridges*  We  shall  only  observe  here^ 
that  the  extrados  of  the  ellipse,  and  of  the  cycloid, 
resemble  that  of  the  circle,  having  an  infinite  arc  on 
each  side  at  the  springing  *|  and  indeed  this,  as  hdii  al- 
ready been  observed,  is  a  general  rule  for  all  thoie 
curves  which  spring  at  right  angles  to  the  horizoif. 
In  the  parabola,  the  extrados  ia  another  parabola  ex- 
actly the  same,  only  removed  a  little  above  the  other. 
In  the  hyperbola,  the  extrados  is  another  curve, 
which  approaches  tlie  interior  arch  towards  the  spring- 
ing. None  of  these  curves,  therefore,  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  employed  for  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  though 
there  may  be  cases  where  a  single  arch  might  with 
propriety  he  formed  into  a  conic  section. 

The  caienaria,  which  has  been  much  spoken  of  as 
the  best  form  for  an  arch,  has  an  extrados,  the  de* 
pr^ssion  of  which,  below  its  crown,  at  any  point,  is 
to  the  depression  of  the  curve  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  that  of  the 
constant  tension  at  the  vertex,  to  the  same  tension 
dinunished  by  the  thicknesi  or  vertical  pressure  in 
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Theory,    the  crown.     If  the  vertical  prc§surc  be  hn  than  the 
^**'v^^  tension,  the  extrados  falla  below  the  horizontal  Une ; 
if  greater,  it  will  rise  abave  it> 

Mathematician*  finding  the  circle  and  other  com- 
mon curves  so  little  adapted  to  the  arch  of  a  bridge, 
which  has  a  horizontal  road  way  t  have,  in  the  next 
place,  endeavoured  to  solve  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
blem^  and  give  a  rule  for  finding  the  intrados  or  figure 
of  the  arch,  which  have  the  exterior  curve  a  horizon- 
tal  line. 

This  problem  can  only  be  resolired  by  calling  the 
fluxionary  calculus  to  our  aid.     It  is  a  case  of  the 
more  general  one  to  find  the  intrados,  when  the  ex- 
trados  is  given ;  and  being  the  most  useful  case  of  that 
problem,  fortunately  admits  of  a  solution  compara- 
tively easy. 
Method  of       We  have  already  seen,  that  the  load  DC  is  inversely 
findinjr  the  as  rad.  curv.  X  sine  '  inclination  to  vertical.     Calling 
i  niradm      therefore,  as usual,  theabcissa  VE=JF,CE=:y,  VC=2, 
wheji  the  ,  \*     -    1       *   ^       •  /    *        >,  j* 

excrados  i»  wc  have  cj=x,je^tf^  Cc^r  ;  and  since  C  c  ;  cfii 

given.         rad. :  «in.  inclin.  at  C  ;  therefore  the  load  DC  is  inverse- 
ly  as  rad*  curv.  x  ^— •  ^"^^  a«  >»  well  known,  the 
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fad.  of  cunraturcs-T- 


^  X- 


-  ;  therefore,  by  multi- 

y 

pliqatioOfDCis  inversely  as  t-t; — --—n  that  isi   di- 
rectly  as  ^ — .■  -  ^  ,  or  as  d[4-  -j-  ^> )  and  is  equal 

c\ 

totf[*?-X  -r-  J  where  C  is  a  constant  quantity,  found 

by  taking  the  real  value  of  DC  at  the  vertex  V  of  the 
curve. 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  calling  AVssa,  we  have 

DC=<i+x,(AV+VE,)tbereforea+jr— -r-  Xflux.  of 

-^.  Takef-=:ii,  and  by  iiitegr<itlog»  we  have 
X  y       ^ 

11=^^— ?t!!-,  and  therefore 


^=  (^  =)^Cx;^;^^==;whenceby  integration 

j=/c  X  Lo.(^irx+2j:»+2v^2ax+xM  +  B. 

At  the  vertex  Jt=0,  therefore 
t/==V^CxLo,(2fl) 

And  consequently  the  ordinate 

Lastly,  to  find  the  value  of  y'C,  we  take  some  point 
of  the  extradoK,  where  the  ratio  of  x  and  y  ia  known. 
For  example^  if  the  span  =:2S,afid  height  =/i  arc  given, 

w,have  S:=,/C  X  Lo,  -±h±^^EE±Jtb 
l.nceCv^=S-.Lo.^-±^^^^^^ 
.nd  finally ^=S  X  Ir^j^+^+vg^ 


We  subjoin  a  Table,  calculated  by  Dr  Huttoo 
from  this  formula,  for  an  arch  of  100  feet  spjo  an' 
40  feet  rise,  the  thickness  of  the  crown  being  tak^ 
at  6  feet.      It  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  a4  tlj 
middle  arch  of  Blackfriar^s  Bridge,  and  which  m4 
answer  for  any  arch  where  these  dimensloM  aiv  i 
larly  related  to  each  other. 


KC. 

DCorAB. 

EC. 

DC, 

KC. 

DC. 

0 

6,000 

21 

io.:i8i 

36 

21.774 

2 

6.035 

22 

10.858 

37 

22,918 

4 

6  J  44 

S3 

ll.3t>8 

38  1 

24.190 

6 

6.1i24 

24 

11.911 

39 

25.50;S 

8 

6.580 

25 

12,489 

40 

26.894 

10 

6.914 

26 

13.106 

41 

28,364 

1^ 

7.330 

27 

13,761 

42 

29i)19 

15 

7.571 

2S 

14.457 

43 

3I.56S 

14 

7.834 

29 

15.196 

44 

.S3.29SI 

15 

8.120 

SO 

15.980 

45 

35.135 

16 

8.430 

31 

16.811 

46 

S7.07S 

17 

8.766 

32 

17.693 

47 

39.12S 

18 

a  168 

33 

18.627 

48 

4L29:5 

19 

9.517 

34 

19.617 

49 

43.5S  I 

20 

9.934 

35 

20,665 

50 

46.000 

The  curve  of  Fig.  8.  it  accumtely  drawn  to  their  p^^ 
dimensions,  aad  may  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  id  Lij 
equiUb rated  arch.  It  is  not  destitute  oC  graoe» 
is  abundantly  roomy  for  craft, 

Such,  then*  is  the  analytical  theory  of  edtsilil 
tion  :  for  a  practical  subject  it  does,  we  coofetif 
pear  abstruse. 

Those  who  have  already  studied  the  theory^ 
observe*  that  we  have  greatly  simplified  the  w 
gation.    The  construction  we  have  given  for  drcd 
arches  wc  shall  probably  find  useful  hereafter. 
could  with  pleasure  have  prosecuted  the  subject  U 
thcri  not  only  as  it  affords  some  good  general  virwi 
the  equilibration  of  arches*  but  exhibits  also  m% 
beautiful  examples  of  the  application  of  the  htglter 
cuius.   Yet  we  must  repeat*  with  all  due  respect  to  iht 
learned  and  eminent  men  wlio  have  turned  their  atini' 
tion  to  it,  that  we  fear  their  speculations  hav^beenof 
little  value.     In  saying  this*  we  do  not  mean  to 
mise,  that  ihtrr  deductions  are  any  way  erroncooi 
they  are  legitimate  consequences  from  the  prioci^* 
assumed.     But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  wriien 
equilibration,  like  many  others  who  have  hiMitj 
plied  analysis  to  physics,  have  taken  too  narrow  t 
view  ot  their  subject  to  comprehend  all  the  varirty 
of  practice.     Setting  out  with  one  leaduig  prindsk^ 
best  adapted*  perhaps,  to  the  application  of  calcttlbs, 
they  neglect   the  numerous  circunntantes  by  i^hjcfc 
it  may  be  modified,  and  which  are  too  important  to 
be  overlooked  in  drawing  practical  mfertnoes  fraiD 
iuch  an  investigation. 

Their  principal  care  respects  the  figure  of  the  lof- 
fit,  a  thing  which  the  practical  engineer  knows  iDSy 
admit  of  the  greatest  variety.  As  to  ihc  ttikkaess 
of  archstoties*  side  wall,  and  piers,  the  horigontsl  ^ 
section  or  ground  plan  of  tlie  bridge,  the  nj4nncr  of 
filling  up  us  haunches  of  forming  the  joint&«  of  CQ& 
necting  it  with  the  abulmeutSi  wing  wallf*  &C  « 
arc  sttli  left  in  the  dark. 

The  analytical  writers  have  assuTned  ooe  leadioi 
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T*     principlet  that  the  arch  is  in  tytry  point  kept  in  equi- 

^^  libmlion  solely  by  the  gravity  of  the  supenncumbent 

coiunirv  of  matter.    Now,  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 

Ilhia  principle  be  true.  At  any  rate,  they  do  not  consi- 
der the  numerous  modi  Beat  ions  which  it  recciveSi  from 
the  cohesion  of  that  matter  among  itself;  from  the 
mutual  cohesion  and  friction  of  the  arch  stones  j  from 
the  poailion  of  their  joints ;  from  the  different  specifia 
•gravity  which  the  arch  and  superincumbent  matter 
have,  or  which  they  may  be  made  to  have ;  from  the 
lateral,  and  in  some  cases  hydrostatic  pressure,  pro- 
pagated to  the  masonry  throughout  that  matter ; 
H  andy  in  fine,  from  a  number  of  other  causes,  which, 
H  if  not  singly,  are,  when  combined,  at  least  of  as  much 
^m  importance  as  the  gravity  of  the  vertical  column  of 
H  'matter  alone. 

Rf  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  another  iDodc  of  consi- 
Kre,  dering  thia  subject,  which  has  been  adopted  by  De 
J^  la  Hire,  Parent,  Bclidor,  and  many  others  on  the 
1^  continent,  and  in  our  own  country  by  the  ingenious 
Mr  At  wood. 

The  latter  has,  from  the  known  properties  of  the 
wedge,  and  the  elementary  laws  of  mechanics,  exhi- 
bited to  us  a  geometrical  construction  for  adjusting 
the  equilibration  of  arches  of  every  form.      The  ma- 
thematical reader,  who  has  not  lost  his  relish  for  the 
ancient  geometry,  will  find  there  an  elegant  speci- 
^^Bicn  of  its  application  ;   for  he  completes  his  geome- 
^Krical  construction  without  once  having  recourse  to 
^^any  other  than  the  principles  of  elementary  geometry 
aod  trigonometry.      It  had  been  well,  indeed,  if  he 
L-iiad  adhered  longer  to  that  mode  of  investigation; 
for,  by  applying  the  analytic  form  too  early,  he  hat 
"^n  led  unawares  to  consider  that  only  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  values  of  the  quantities   sought 
\er»  which,  in  fact^  is  the  expression  for  the  values 
bf  these  quantities  themselves.     Nevertheless  we  owe 
[)uch  to  Atwood  :  he  has  shewn,  that  the  advantages 
t)f  equilibration   are  not  coiiBned  to  any  particular 
curve  ;  that  the  dnft  or  horizontal  thrust  of  an  arch 
may  be  easily  found  ;   and  that  an  arch  may  have  all 
the  advantages  of  equilibration,  whatever  Us  figure 
fnay  be^  merely  by  adjusting  the  joints  of  the  arch- 
onifs, 

_The  stones,  or  sections  of  an  arch,  being  of  a 

^  *je  like  form,  have  their  ttndt-ncy  to  descend  op- 

by  the  pressure  which  their  sides  sustain  from 

Ehc  simdar  ttMidency  of  the  adjoining  sections.   Should 

ikis  pressure  be  too  small*  the  stone  will  descend ; 

lioitld  the  pressure  be  too  great,  the  stone  will  be 

irced  upwards. 

The^  pressures  act  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
be  toucliing  surfaces ;   for,  if  the  original  direction 
any  pressure  should  be  oblique,  it  may  be  resol- 
ttd  into  two  forces,  of  which,  while  one  is  perpen- 
licular  to  the  surface,  the  other  is  parallel  to  it,  and, 
'of  c^H^rse,  Tieithcr  increases  nor  dumuishes  the  per- 
pendicular pressure. 

The  wedge   A,   Fig.  9,  if  unimpeded,  would  de- 

.  fGcad  in  the  direction  vo*  but  is  prevented  by  the  re- 

I  of  B  and  B'f  acting  in  the  directions  vq  and 

_t|>rrpcijd!cular  to  the  sidfs  A&»   QD  ;    and   it   is 

tic;wn,  fram  the  properties  of  the  wedge,  that  if  p^, 

•t't  be  to  the  M/eigbt  of  the  we  3ge  A,  a^  do  ih  to 

the  wedge   A  wtU   remam   ^i  rest,      i  i  uhu  i  be 

V  be  only   at  hberty  to  slide  down  Oj\,  con- 


sidered 35  a  fixe<f  abutmciiti  then  the  force  pq  alone  ^  Theory* 
will  keep  it  in  equilibrio.  The  force  pq  being  per- 
pendicular to  DO,  has  no  tendeJHry  to  make  A  slide 
either  up  or  dawn  on  that  linci  biil  produce  it  to^ 
wards  N,  making  ^H  equal  to  p^i  then  tliis  force  act- 
ing  obliquely  at  N,  may  be  reduced  to  two  others, 
viz.  MR  perpendicular  to  ao,  expressing  the  perpcn- 
dicular  pressure  on.  the  abutment  of  A,  and  hn  ejt- 
pressing  the  force  or  tendency  it  has  to  make  A  slide 
upwards  along  ag»  Again,  take  the  vertical  tine  A  a$ 
expressing  the  weighi  of  A,  and  draw  a  ii  at  right 
angles  to  ao  ;  it  is  very  evident,  that  AH  expresses 
the  tendency  of  A  by  its  weight  to  slide  down  ga* 
AH  is  opposite,  and  is  equal  to  nr. 

For,  draw  the  perpendiculars  Demand  a j?,  thcQ 
the  triangles  a/ih,  AGp^  doc/ are  evidently  similar; 
and  also  the  triangles  uD(/,  o<jN,  mnr,  as  tliey  havi' 
always  a  common  angle  besides  the  right  angle.  Now 
the  force  pq,  that  is,  MN  is  to  the  weight  of  A,  that  i« 
Aa,  as  CD  to  DG  by  supposition* 

And  Aa:  An::  ag:  Apii  oa:  i>d 
Therefore,  mn  :  ah  ::  od  :  d</  ::  mn  :  nju 

Or  MN  has  the  same  ratio  to  Atf»  that  it  has  to  HR  t 
that  is,  AH  and  Na  are  equal,  or  the  tendency  of  A 
to  slide  downwards  by  its  weight,  is  balanced  by  the 
tendency  of  mn  to  make  it  slide  upwards  :  wherefore 
the  section  A  remains  at  rest  in  cquilibrio. 

Considering  the  whole  arch  as  completed«  with  its 
parts  mutually  balancing  each  other,  the  force  pq, 
which  is  necessary  for  sustaining  the  wedge  A,  will 
be  supplied  by  the  reaction  of  the  adjacent  wedge  B, 
Now,  let  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  B 
in  proportion  to  A,  so  that  they,  being  adjusted  to 
equipoise,  may  continue  to  be  in  equiljbno,  when 
leit  free  to  slide  along  k8.  Since  Mit  is  the  pressure 
produced  by  pq  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  ao» 
we  must  add  to  this  n  a,  which  is  derived  from  the 
wedge  A  ;  therefore  make  M  u  equal  to  H  tr^  produce 
Mil  to  Y,  take  YZ  equal  to*  R  «,  draw  y.w  at  right 
angles  to  kb  ;  vw  is  the  force  tending  to  make  B 
slide  up  BK  :  take  therefore  bh'  equal  to  yw,  draw 
the  perpendicular  h'  6  meeting  the  vertical  n  ^  in  ^  ; 
ub  will  represent  the  necessary  weight  of  the  wedge 
B  J  and  the  whole  is  so  evident  from  the  composition 
of  pressures,  as  to  require  no  further  demonstration. 
Such  is  Atwood's  construction  ;  he  has  rendered  the 
demonstration  much  more  prohx,  by  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  trigonometry  ;  and  after  shewing  how 
the  weight  of  the  sections  C,  D,  &c,  may  be  found 
in  the  same  way,  he  goes  on  to  reduce  these  weights 
and  pressures  to  analytical  and  numerical  values.  He 
finds  these  in  terms  of  the  sines  and  tangents  of  the 
successive  angles  of  inclination  j  but  in  reditcrng  these 
to  numbers,  he  has  been  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
small  errors  in  that  very  operose  way  of  proceeding, 
to  give  erroneous  results  ;  and  into  the  singular  mis- 
take of  conceiving,  that  the  real  expression  of  these 
values  wa*  only  an  approximation.  Had  he  recalcu- 
lated the  whole  by  more  extended  trigonometrical 
tables,  they  would  have  quickly  undeceived  him; 
and  they  would  have  shewn  him,  that  what  he  v\  a  i 
thus  searching  so  deeply  for,  was  all  the  v 
exposed  at  the  surface;  that  the  apparent  c 
were  etitirely  of  his  own  crcatir^n,  and  bis  imagioed 
accuracy  was  error*     This  should  teach  mathemaii- 
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Theory,  ciana  to  beware  of  tliinking  calculation  the  surest 
m6de  of  eliciting  truth.  It  should  be  the  last  thing 
employed.  Nothing  is  so  simple,  so  perspicuous,  as 
the  diagram.  Its  geometrical  properties  should  be 
pursued  as  far  as  possible.  They  are  not  only  clear, 
they  are  palpable.  And  in  such  applications  of  ma- 
thematical  theory,  the  whoJe  being  a  creature  of  the 
mind,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  approxtmatmg  value  in 
any  part. 

L,et  us  now  return  to  the  geometrical  construction. 

The  weight  of  the  section  C.  may  be  determined 
In  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing.  But  surely  more 
aimply  thus  :  From  c  draw  cs  parallel  to  wz,  that  is 
at  right  angles  to  Ko,  and  make  it  equal  to  wz  +  h'  /& ; 
draw  J5C  at  right  angles  to  lo,  meeting  the  vertical 
c  c  in  c,  then  c  c  represents  the  weight  of  C.  From 
D,  draw  DT  parallel  and  equal  to  s  c,  draw  t  d  per- 
pendicular to  DO,  meeting  the  vertical  d  rf  in  tiffed  a 
the  weight  of  Di  and  so  on  successively. 

Nay,  instead  of  drawing  dt  parallel  to  s  c,  and  t  d 
perpendicular  to  do,  we  may  at  once  draw  from  s, 
s  c?' perpendicular  to  do,  wnich  will  cut  off  for  us 
c  d'^odt  the  weight  of  the  section  D*  It  is  of  no 
consequence,  although  the  lines  of  abutment  do  not 
all  run  to  the  same  centre  o. 

And  thus  we  obtain  a  general  construction  for  all 
Fig.  10.  the  sections,  which  turns  out  abundantly  simple.  Fig. 
10 :  for,  upon  any  vertical  line  0'  ff,  if  c  ^  be  taken  to 
represent  the  given  weight  of  any  section  C,  and  c  r 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  co,  and  A  t  at  right 
angles  to  bo,  meeting  the  other  in  T  :  then  t  6  repre- 
sents the  pressure  against  the  abutment  ob,  and  tc  the 
pressure  against  o  c,  and  by  drawing  t  rf  at  right 
angles  to  do,  t  e  to  eo,  &c.  we  have  the  weights  of 
the  succesaive  sections  represented  hy  cd^d  c,  3cc.  and 
the  pressure  on  their  lower  abutments  represented  by 
T  f/,  T  r,  &c. 

We  may  carry  the  same  mode  of  determination  to 
the  other  side  of  C,  and  pass  the  vertex  of  the  arch. 
The  divisions  representing  the  weights  of  the  sections 
will  run  upwards  along  the  indefinite  line  c  b\  The 
pressures  on  the  abutments  will  be  determined  as  be- 
fore. Should  the  two  sides  of  a  section  be  parallel^ 
the  perpendiculars  through  T  upon  them  will  coin* 
cide  ;  such  a  section  therefore  should  have  no  weight. 
But  should  the  two  lines  of  abutment  diverge  to- 
--wards  the  lower  side,  the  line  expressing  the  weight 
of  that  section  will  return  upon  the  vertical,  shewing 
that  such  a  section  requires  the  reverse  of  weight, 
viz.  a  support  from  below.  The  line  tv  drawn  hori- 
zontally through  T  exhibits  the  horizontal  pressure, 
which  is  uniform  through  the  same  equilibrated  aich. 
But  it  is  evidently  greater,  the  less  ^t  and  CT  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  the  weight  6  c  being  constant, 
that  is,  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the  wedges  or  sec- 
tions. It  also  increases  directly  as  the  weight  of  the 
section  C,  &c.  The  line  v  e  expresses  the  weight  of 
the  semi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure  on  each  pier  ; 
being  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  sections  in 
the  semi-arch. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  the  angles  ^  Tr»  or  fTrf,  Sec. 
are  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  sections  boc,  cod,  &c. 
If  therefore  the  weight  of  any  section  E  be  given  =</r, 
and  the  requisite  angle  of  that  section  be  required, 
every  thing  else  being  known,  wc  have  oaly  to  join 


TCp  and  the  line  £o  being  drawn  p^^rpendlcxilar  to  Tf$ 
wull  exhibit  the  inclination  of  the  lower  abutroetit  of 
the  section  ;  dre  is  the  angle  of  that  section*     And 
here  it  matters  not  where  the  point  E  be,  that  is,  bo^ 
great  the  base  of  the  section  be,  provided  the  wcigi^ 
is  equal  to  de.    We  also  see  that  while  the  angles  i 
main  the  same,  and  the  weights  proportional,  it  is  of 
consequence  what  the  curve  pasjiing  through  the  \o\ 
edges  of  the  sections,  or  through  their  upper  ed^ 
may  be,  they  may  even  be  straight  Unes.      / 
ing  to  this  principle,  the  architect  is  not  coti 
given  formx  of  iniradog  or  r^strados  ;   he    may 
whatever  curve  appears  most  beautiful  or  useful : 
what  is  more,  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  join 
he  mau  cast  the  nUimatc  pressure  in  any  dtrectti 
ivhicft  ne  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  strength  o/'  ti 
edijice. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  segmei 
of  the  vertical  line  rapidly  increase,  as  the  ; 
culars  to  the  line  of  abutment  approach  the 
that  is,  as   the  abutments  approach  the  bori 
Hue ;  and  in  that  position,  tije  last  segment  htco\ 
ing  infinite,  it  is  impossible  by  mere  weight  alone 
eitect  the  adjustment  of  the  sections. 

Though  the  geometrical  construction  wc  have  ji 
given  is  so  simple,  that  it  appears  likely  to  antwe 
every  practical  purpose;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
press  analytically,  or  rather  arithmetically,  the  vali 
of  the  several  quantities  concerned  in  the  investigati 
This  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  as  tv^  b^iog 
right  angled  triangle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  v 
ofthe  same  arch  is  the  tangent  of  VTe,  or  oi 
nation  of  the  lower  abutment,  when  tv  the  \ 
force  is  radius;  at  the  same  time  also,   ihu 
Te  on  tlie  abutment  la  the  secant  of  the  sat 
and  the  weight  c</  of  any  section  ia  the  di  li  fj 

the  tangents  of  the  inchnatzons  of  its  upper  aiid  lowi 
abutments.     In  like  manner  a  v,  the  weight  of 
the  key  stone,  is  to  TV  the  horizontal  force  a« 
tangent  of  half  the  angle  of  that  section   is  lo 
radius;  orp  as  radius  is  to  the  cotangent  of  the 

We  now  proceed  to  *hew  the  application  of  tliil  hf^ 
investigation  to  some  practical  cases,  and  the  first  we  j*' 
shall  consider,  ia  that  known  by  the  common,  though  '"' 
aukward  name  of  ih^Jiut  arch;  one  with  which  every  P^*| 
mason  is  perfectly  familiar,  though  it  be  seldocn  no-  ^** 
ticed  by  writers  on  equilibration.  AB6ais  a  tiruc*.^^ 
lure  of  this  kind,  adjusted  to  this  equi1ibrtuiii« 
resting  on  the  abutments  A  <i,  B6.  Its  construction  i%! 
exceedingly  simple ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  thii^ 
to  draw  all  the  joints  w  M,  /L,  &c.  to  one  centre  Ci 
and  the  reason  is  obvious ;  for  DK,  KLu  ^r.  are  1 
differences  of  the  natural  tangents  uf  tV 
of  the  abutments, the  perpendicular  CD 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  Wu^da^  ^uii  ukcvc 
other  parallel  section.  The  surface  therefore  A  t 
M/,  that  i5,  the  bulks  or  weights  ofthe  sloues,  are  vd 
the  same  ratio,  and  it  is  that  which  is  required  by  ih^j 
above  principles.  Also,  if  we  assume  the  Line  of  ill 
ba&e  to  represent  the  weight  of  aoy  stone  in  the  «Kh| 
for  example,  KD  for  half  the  keystone  5  then  the 
perpendicular  CD  is  the  horizontal  thrust^  f^'-'^  *  r 
Ahooi  of  the  arch.  By  increasing  DC,  or  du 
it,  that  is,  by  drawing  the  joints  to  a  lowi:.,  ^^  , 
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iiJjjhcr  centre,  we  may  alter  thw  thnitt  at  pleaiure* 
What  if  wc  should  uke  C  up  to  D  ?     Some  curious 
"deas  occur  hcre>  but  being  chiefly  speculative,  we 
"ball  not  now  pursue  ihem.     They  serve  to  connect 
hi«  case  very  neatly  with  the  lintel  and  the  Egyp* 
pan  arch,   (or  that  formed  by  flat  courses  of  stones 
adually  overlapping  each  other,  until  the  opening 
'  covered),  in  each  of  which  the  horizontal  thrust 
anishes.     Wc  ought  also  to  observe^  that  whatever 
righi  of  stuff  lies  on  an  arch  of  this  kind,  there  is 
change  of  design  requisite,  so  long  as  the  upper 
tirface  or  roadway  ra  horizontat     For  being  every 
Inhere  of  the  same  height,  the  mass  incumbent  on 
sionc  will  be  proportional  to  its  base,  viz,  the 
ack  of  that  stone;  since  we  must  conceive  the  stuCf 
press  vertically.     It  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the 
irhole  arch  had  undergone  a  change  of  specific  gra- 
vity ;  every  pressure  will  be  increased  iu  the  same 
proportion* 

The  design  of  an  equilibrated  horizontal  arch,  or 
blat  band,  being  thus  easily  formed,  it  will  not  be 
Bifficult  to  extend  it  to  a  curve  of  any  f or tn  ^  a}  bb'd*a\ 
^ig,  1.  is  an  arch  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  circular  seg- 
nent  from  the  centre  C*  to  which  the  joints  of  tne 
borizontal  arch  were  directed ;  the  two  key  stones 
liave  the  same  weight  and  obliquity  of  abutment  j 
>nscqucntly  the  horizontal  thrusts  are  the  same. 
The  other  arch  stones  being  previously  intended  tO 
lave  the  same  weight  with  those  of  the  Hat  arch,  it 
only  necessary  to  draw  the  lines  1  1, 1?  2, 3  3,  parallel 
>  Ki*,  L/,  Mm,  and  so  as  to  produce  this  equaUty. 
This  being  merely  a  simple  problem  in  mensuration, 
shall  not  occupy  the  reader's  attention  witli  the 
on  of  it.  In  the  Figure  referred  to,  wc  have 
I  the  soffit  AB  of  the  flat  arch  into  equal  parts; 
the  stones  therefore  of  that  as  well  as  the  curvili* 
leal  form,  are  of  equal  magnitude  and  weight,  the 
jlea  of  the  arch  stones  •nly  varj'ing.  We  might 
Vc  a  table  of  these  angles,  to  any  given  form  of 
jpslone,  but  it  is  really  unnecessary  j  for  we  have 
ty  to  lake  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  of  the  key 
ane,  or  more  correctly,  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
to  the  vertical  of  one  abutment  of  the  keystone,  from 
a  table  of  natural  tangents,  and  by  adding  to  it  twice 
the  £ame  number  successively,  we  have  the  natural 
tangents  of  the  inclinations  of  all  the  other  abutments* 
kWe  beheve,  however,  that  the  practical  builder  will 
prefer  a  geometrical  construction  to  this,  and  lay  off 
iiiajoinis  by  means  of  the  common  bevel* 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  straight  or  flat  arch, 
itiere  is  another  of  its  properties  we  would  wish  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.     The  reader  must  have  aU 
ady  observed,  that  when  CD  expresses  the  horizontal 
iHrust,  or  pressure  of  the  vertex,  CK,  CL,  CM,  &c. 
rxpress  the  perpendicular  pressures  on  the  successive 
Dints  KA,  L/^  Mnif  &c.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  K^, 
J,  5tc.  are  proportional  to  CK,CL  ;  for  AD,fl(i,are 
llel.    Therefore  the  vertical  sides  of  the  arch  be- 
Dg  parallel,  the  pressure  on  each  joint  of  the  flat  arch 
1  alfvat^s  proporiionnl  to  the  surface  of  ihatjoinif 
nd  the  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  joint  through- 
out the  arch  is  always  the  same.     It  may  readily  be 
cmnd  too,  by  dividing  the  horizontal  thrust  by  the 
irea  of  the  vertical  section  T>d.     This  is  a  most  va* 
liiftble  property,  for  it  secures  uniformity  of  acUon 


in  every  part  of  the  itructui*e.    Bat  it  is  not  to  be    Theory. 
found  in  the  arch  qM  ;  for  there,  the  joints  being  ^—^V^ 
nearly  equal,  the  pressure  on  each  increases  as  we 
descend  from  the  vertex,  and  may,  at  the  lower  sec* 
tions,  be  eventually  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  co* 
hesion  of  the  materials. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  straight  arch,  that  tht 
acute  angles,  as  Aam^  AMm,  arc  very  apt  to  chip 
away,  and  weaken  the  arch.  Now  this  is  certainly 
true,  but  it  has  no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
equilibration.  There  is,  however,  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  remedying  it  ;  for  if  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  each  joint  be  drawn  to  a  centi-e,  con- 
siderably  below  the  former,  or  even  be  formed  into 
vertical  lines,  as  at  m,  »,  it  will  materially  stengthen 
the  acute  comers  without  injuring  the  equilibration* 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  structure  of  this 
kind  possesses  every  requisite  that  can  be  looked  for 
in  an  equilibrated  arch.  Is  the  flat  arch,  then,  whicK 
admits,  with  such  facility  of  the  most  perfect  eoui- 
libration,  one  of  the  strongest  possible  figures?  We 
believe  every  practical  man  can  give  us  a  prompt 
answer  to  this  question.  But,  before  wc  take  any 
farther  notice  of  it,  we  shall  proceed  somewhat  far- 
ther with  the  apphcations  of  our  theory.  The  seg- 
ment a2b  was  adjusted  to  equilibrium,  with  reference 
to  the  flat  arch,  upon  the  principle  that  the  weight 
of  the  archstones  was  only  to  be  provided  for*  In 
general  an  arch  of  this  kind  is  fiUed  up  at  the  flanks, 
so  as  to  form  a  roadway  as  nearly  as  possible  horizontah 
We  must,  in  that  case,  when  considering  the  weight 
of  each  archstone,  not  luse  sight  of  the  difference  of 
pressure  upon  it,  arising  from  the  varying  height  of 
the  incumbent  mass.  Having,  therefore,  divided  the  ^ 
back  of  the  arch  into  sections  f/  1,  1  2,  2  3,  Fig*  2,  lxxxi 
each  containing  one,  two,  or  more  arch  stones,  and  fig^  2, 
having  drawn  the  vertical  lines  from  these  divisions 
to  the  Hne  of  roadway,  we  calculate  the  weight  of 
the  trapezoid  of  the  stuff  over  each  section ;  add  this 
to  the  weight  of  the  section  ;  and  divide  the  tangent 
line  or  flat  arch  accordingly. 

We  may  even  give  a  construction  for  this.  The 
stuff  over  any  section  2  3,  is  proportional  to  the  tra- 
pezoid t  2  3Vf  or  nearly  tv  x^fv  i  for  we  need  take 
no  notice  of  the  small  segment  of  the  circle  between 
2  and  3f  but  consider  the  arch  as  polygonal,  in  which 
case  the  mean  height  is  stv. 

But  1  2 ;  2  3  being  equal,  we  have  tv  or  2tf  at 
sine  of  2  3^  ('•'^O  as  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the 
arch  J  wherefore,  drawing  the  mean  height  rvsf  and 
producing  Cw  to  meet  the  perpendicular  *jr,  take 
the  weights  over  the  sections  to  be  represented  on 
the  horizontal  hne,  by  lines  equal  to  tvx  respectively  | 
for  sw  is  to  wx  nearly  as  2  S  is  to  2y,  and  tVf  at  the 
vertex  of  the  arch,  is  equal  to  2  3 ;  and  since  the  weight 
of  the  archstone  will  be  nearly  constant,  and  that 
on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  over  each  section 
is  represented  by  the  trapezoidal  space  included  be* 
tween  it  and  the  roadway,  let  us  assume  the  weight 
of  the  keystone,  as  represented  by  the  part  rfP,  and 
the  others  by  similar  additions.  If  we  have  an  arch 
differing  in  gravity  from  the  stuff  which  loads  it,  we 
can  measure  to  a  circle  within,  or  without  the  circle 
of  intrados  PT«W.  Draw,  therefore,  the  horizontal 
line  Po,  and  lay  off  Pa  equal  to  \  Tq  for  the  half  key* 
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Stone  and  its  load*  lay  off  aIso  ah:^hh  hc^ttXt  6lq* 
and  these  division s  will  represent  the  weight  of  the 
sevcriil  sections,  the  superincumbent  mutUr  being  in* 
eluded* 

This  method  is  evidently  only  m  approximation ; 
we  consider  the  principal  load  as  arising  from  the  mass 
incumbent  On  each  section,  or  at  least  that  the  weights 
of  the  sections  are  proportional  to  ihcae  masses.  It 
becomes  pretty  accurate,  hy  taking  w  in  the  mean  circle 
drawn  between  the  s  iflit  and  back  of  the  arch  ;  and 
we  might  render  it  still  mure  accurate,  by  giving  the 
determinatiun  a  fluxtonary  form,  but  we  write  at  pre- 
sent for  the  practical  builder,  to  whom  the  calculus 
13  seldom  kiiuwn  ;  besides,  as  the  reader  wjl  see  here- 
after) we  do  not  think  the  ngid  determinaUan  of  this 
matter  as  yet  o^  much  consequence* 

Haviog  thus  discovered  the  weights  of  the  sections, 
and  Uid  them  off  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  if  for  a 
ilat  arch,  and  having,  either  from  the  given  form  of 
the  keystone,  or  the  horizontal  thrust,  drawn  the 
angleo  of  abutment  which  a  flat  arch  would  require, 
the  joints  of  the  arch  in  question  are  to  be  drawn  pa- 
rallel lo  these,  and  through  the  extremities  of  the 
pjxjpcr  sections,  previously  marked  out,  as  above  men- 
tioned* If  there  be  intern;ediate  joints»  they  may 
either  be  drawn  properly  related  to  the  others,  or 
separately,  discovered  by  a  repetition  of  the  con- 
Btruction.  For  example,  let  C  be  the  given  centre 
for  the  keystone  ;  draw  C^i,  C6,  Cr,  &c,  \  and  through 
I  draw  the  joint  I R  parallel  to  Ca,  also  ST  paraliel 
to  C6,  and  SW  to  Cc,  &€»:  the  arch  would  then  be 
in  equihbratioo- 

Thua  we  find,  that,  hif  Ike  proper  adjustment  of 
the  joints  to  the  fvcfg/U  (f  the  sett  ion,  ue  mat^Jbrm 
equilibraied  arches^  naving  iqffita  of  ant/ Jigure  thnt 
may  be  thought  proper,  and  with  any  proportion  of 
dead  weight  over  them  that  circumstances  may  re- 
quire* Let  U3  now  look  at  the  converse  of  this  pro- 
blem ;  where  the  inclinations  of  the  joints  being  given, 
it  is  required  to  discover  the  mass  or  weight  which 
must  be  allotted  to  each  section,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  whole  in  equilibrium. 

Pursuing  the  mode  already  employed,  it  ia  evident, 
that  if  we  lay  off  from  one  centre  the  angles  to  be 
formed  by  the  successive  joints,  or  abutments,  with 
the  vertical  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  to  cut  them 
will  represent,  by  its  successive  segments,  the  weights 
of  the  several  sections ;  while,  at  tlie  same  time,  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  this  line  will 
exhibit  the  horizontal  thrust.  If  the  arch,  therefore, 
must  throughout  be  of  equal  thickness,  we  have  only 
to  mark  oflT  upon  the  sofnt,  or  rather  upon  the  mean 
curve,  segments  proportional  to  those  of  the  hort- 
'/ontal  line.  If  the  upper  and  lower  outline  of  the 
arch  be  determined,  we  must  divide  it  into  trapezoids, 
having  the  same  proportions ;  then  draw  the  joints 
parallel  to  the  hnes  expressing  the  given  angles  of 
inclination.  Such  joints  will  run  to  several  diilerent 
centres,  thereby  shewing  us,  that  their  union  in  one 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  arch, 
even  should  that  be  a  portion  of  a  circle- 

The  position  of  the  joints  is  usually  given  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  that  which  we  have  just  considered, 
Jn  circular  arelies  they  are  generally  formed  by  pro- 
long the  radii  from  the  centre  i  and  in  others  they 


are  commonly  drawn  perpendtcultr  to  tKe  ecr 
Now,  though  we  have  just  shewn,  th*t  ihrt  h  by 
means  necessary  to  the  equdibrium,  yet,  m  it  i*  in  rri^  , 
lity  the  most  convenient  in  prjctice,  it  may  be  of  i^^^ 
port  a  nee  to  attend  to  the  elfecis  likely  to  be  proifl^l 
ced  by  thiii  mod  ideation. 

We  gee,  in  Fig.  1(1.  tliai  the  tangents  on  the  ho-  p 
rizontal  line  rapidly  increase  us  we  paid  Otitward,  j  i 
and  we  should  thert»forc  increase,  in  the  same  pi 
portion,  the  w^eigbt  of  our  sections.  We  cannot  i 
crease  the  base  as  proposed  above,  for  that  is  nc 
sarily  given  by  the  pusitioh  of  tlie  joints,  but,  ss  i 
are  btul  able  either  to  increase  the  height  or 
breadth  of  the  sections,  wc  may  consider  the  cl 
of  both  these  modes. 

Let  it  be  required,  then,  to  equilibrate  a  cii 
arch,  whtre  the  stones  being  all  of  equal  thickne 
with  joints  equally  distant,  and  drawn  all    lo 
centre,  we  are  only  at  libert j  to  increase  the  wid 
of  the  roadway,  or  length  of  the  horizontal  cour 

Considering  each  course  of  arch  stones  as  ; 
of  a  given  base,  a  supposition  sufiiciently 
it  is  evident,  that  its  magnitude  or  weight  inC 
with  the  length  only.     But  this  weight  muft,  fn 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  be  as  the  diflTereii 
of  the  tangents  of  its  abutments  ;  the  length  thcrefoj 
must    be   m   that   ratio.      Accordingly   we  find 
breadth  at  different  distances  from  the  vertex  in  I 
same    way   with   the   weights   of  the   sections: 
breadth  at  45**  must  be  double,  and  at  SS"^  most  1 
about  triple  of  that  at  the  crown,  and  will  lAc 
still  more  rapidly  afterwards.     Proportions  such 
these  may  answer  well  in  the  short  flight  of  steps  (a 
^ying  staircase,  but  are  quite  unijt  for  our  present  [ 
pose.    When  we  recollect,  however,  that  in  a  bridj 
the  extraordinary  expansion  towards   the   h<iU0cS 
is  materially  corrected  by  the  increa^d  preMure  i 
the  mcumbent  mass  in  that  part,  we  are  encour 
to  proceed  a  little  farther,  and  consider  the  effect  { 
the  second  mode  of  effecting  the  equilibrium. 

The  pressure  of  matter  upon  each  section  Has 
ready  been  stated  as  proportional  to  ivx^v;  but  ie  ii1 
the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the  angubr  distances  of  f>^  I 
the  successive  abutments  from  the  vertex,  and  sm  » 
the  mean  versed  sine  added  to  the  given  thickness  at 
the  crown,  when  the  roadway  is  honzontal.  We  bare 
therefore  the  pressure  as  the  difference  of  the  nort  X 
(mean  versed  sine  +  thickness  at  vertex.^  But  tbn* 
pressures  are  also,  from  the  theory,  as  the  differeoce 
of  the  tangents  of  these  angular  distances.  Ia  the  ' 
present  case,  where  the  angles  of  abutment,  aod 
consequently,  where  the  difference  of  their  unri  lo 
tangents  are  known,  and  where  the  mean  v.  r  >  d 
may  aUo  be  readily  formed,  it  will  not  be  J  ] 

state  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  an  a,^.,  «.  .  / 
dimensions. 

In  the  common  mode  of  building,  wc  miutgiietiie 
arch  a  sufficient  thickness  at  the  keystone,  to  matt 
the  horizontal  thrust,  ensure  stability,  and  bcarthi 
loads  likely  to  come  upon  it.    We  must  also  cover  iwl  1 
part  wiih  a  certain  thickness  of  gravel,  or  other  mat*  | 
ter,  so  as  to  form  a  roadway,     "The  varying  piT>«yt  ■ 
of  the  wheels  of  a  loaded  carriage,  when  it  is  prup>* 
gated  through  this  stratum  of  gravel,  will  be  $o  fif 
diffused  as  not  to  disturb  the  stone  tmincdtately  U- 
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low  iti  nor  injure  the  bridge  by  tplintcnng   away 
^il9  comers.     This  tbicktiess  is  made  as  small  as  pos- 
Lfible,  that  the  bridge  may  not  be  unnecesiarily  eleva- 
ted, and  the  roadway  is  preserved  nearly  hoHzontaL 
"The  other  courses  of  archstoncs  too,  do  not  often 
ii0cr  much   in  thickness  from  that   at  the  crown. 
Jut  although  these  things  are  pretty  constant,  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude  in   filhng  up  the 
cc  between  the  back  of  the  arch  and  the  ruad- 
It  may  be  done  with  substances  varying  in  den- 
J,  from  the  hghtest  charcoal  or  pumice,  open  shi- 
L*r  or  chalk,   to  closely  rammed  clay,  or  even  solid 
Dury  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make,  in  various 
open  spaces  iu  the  masonry  of  the  spandrel,  co- 
PVering  them  above^  so  as  still  to  support  the  roadway. 
It  w^ill  therefore  be  proper  for  us  to  enquire,  what 
I  is  the  density  requisite  over  every  section  of  an  arch, 
rhere  the  thickness  of  the  crown  is  given,  the  road- 
horizontal,  the  arch  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
'  angles  of  abutment  of  the  several  sections  constant, 
Lt  it,  all  drawn  from  the  tame  centre  ;  or,  what  is 
be  same  thing,  let  us  suppose  the  structure  built  up 
the  horizontal  roadway  with  parallel  sidv'S,  and 
en  enquire,  what  is  the  proportion   between  the 
ftsure  borne  by  each  section,  in  this  way  and  the 
ess u re  of  equilibrium ;  we  shall  thereby  discover 


the  ratio  in  ^hich  the  density  of  the  backing  must, 
if  needful,  be  diminished ;  and  the  quantity  of  ex- 
pansion necessary  towards  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
that  the  advantages  of  equilibration  may  be  preserved, 
even  in  thi»  state  of  things. 

Before  we  give  a  more  rigid  drtermination,  we 
should  wish  to  shew  the  practical  builder,  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  may  be  easily  approximated 
to,  by  the  help  of  the  trigonometrical  tables.  For 
we  may  suppose  the  matter  of  the  arch  stones  to  be 
the  same  in  specific  gravity  with  th,it  which  lies 
above  it ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  impropriety  rii  con- 
sidering the  arch  as  polygonal,  from  joint  to  joint, 
our  mean  vtrsed  sine  is  only  half  the  sum  of  those 
at  the  two  joints.  The  suppos»ition  jg  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  it  is  gufficieotly  near :  greater  strictness 
would  only  serve  to  render  the  calculation  more  com* 
plicated,  without  making  it  more  useful. 

The  following  Table  exhibits,  in  the  t'tTBl  Hue,  the 
supposed  sections  of  the  polygonal  vault,  taken  5** 
asunder.  The  second  line  is  the  angles  of  abutment, 
or  inclination  of  each  joint  to  the  vertical.  The 
third,  the  ratio  of  weight  in  each  section,  taking  as 
the  standard  872|,  or  the  length  of  the  arch  of  5°  in 
lOOOths  of  radius  ;  of  course  this  line  is  merely  the 
differences  of  the  natural  tangents  taken  at  every  5^, 
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The  excess  of  each  section  over  the  key  section  will  therefore  be 
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But  we  must  consider,  that  a  part  of  the  thickness  at  Ithc  crown  is  roadway,  and  this  not,  like  the 
arch-stones,  kept  of  uniform  magnitude  over  each  section,  but  must  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the 
differences  of  the  sines  of  the  abutments,  or  horizontal  bases.     These  differences  are 


6     872    I    869    t    ^^9    I    ^^^    I    ^^9    |    790    |    755    |    714 
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Now  suppose  the  roadway,  and  other  constant  superstructure,  to  be  at  the  crowu  of  equal  weight  with 
the  arch. atones  J  a  supposttian  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  from  which   any  small  variation  is  not  of 
grett  consequence  ;  the  weight  of  arch-stone  and  roadway  will  be  a  mean  beween  lines  3  and  5,  or 
~SlI^~T7i~f^66~\~^57~'\~Sf6^~S3l    |    814  "|~793~r770~r7^^3~rTl6    |    686    [ 


.nd  the  excess  of  weight  necessary  on  each  section,  will  be _^ 

7)      0      I      9      I     34     I     79     (    143    |    232    |    350    |    509    |    719    ]   1004  |    1403 '|  "l  978 


Wiiich  is  only  about  a  fifth  more  than  the  preceding.  And  this  must  be  provided  for  in  the  spandrel, 
or  over  the  flank  of  the  arch ;  the  solidity  of  which  will  be  found,  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in 
line  5  as  bases,  into  the  mean  height  of  the  matter  at  each  section*  These  mean  heights,  or  versed  sines, 
are 


B,  .00024 1 .00381 1 .01519 1 .03407  [.06037 1 .09369 1 .13397  ] .  18085  |  .28306 1 .2f>289  |  .35721  |  .42642  | 
when  the  roadway  is  horizontal.     And  the  effect  of  line  5i  into  line  Bt  which  will  express  the  end  of 
the  prismatic  section  over  each  arch -atone,  will  be 

~T2  |~3.4^(  13.1  I  28.7  |~49:4~|~74;67TQ1.I  |  129.1  [TsaO  |  180,6 J  200.3  |  SIOT 
In  which  observe,  that  the  unit  of  height  is  radius,  the  baieft  being  expressed  in  the  same  notation  as  in 
expressing  the  weighti.  If  a  number  in  this  line  be  divided  by  its  corresponding  number  in  Im^  7,  it 
will  express  the  thickness  at  the  crown,  in  terms  of  the  radius,  which  equihbrjtes  the  matter  over  the 
corresponding  section,  between  the  arch  and  horizontal  roadway  j  when  that  stuff  is  filled  solid,  and  of 
equal  density  with  the  arch,  of  course  these  thicknesses  are 


I    .385    I    .363    I    .345   ]    .319    |   ,288    \  \25'h    \    .217    |    .180   |    .143    |    .708^ 
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The  use  of  this  will  be  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  Suppose  the  thickness  at  crown  4  of 
the  radius  uf  the  circle,  or  J4!2857|  which  answers 

VOL.  nr,  PART  JJ* 


very  nearly  to  the  11  th  key.     We  sec  by  thi«  laftt 

table,  that  the  Banks  of  the  arch  over  that  key^  or 

at  50P  on  each  side  of  the  arcbi  must  be  £lled  solid« 
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Theory-.  Between  that  and  the  crdwn  they  must  be  lightened, 
by  using  lighter  matter,  or  making  vacant  spaces  in  the 
»pandn:l :  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  crown, 
tire  flank,  althovjgh  solid,  will  be  too  light  for  a  crown 
of  \;  so  that  wc  must  expand  or  increase  the  breadth 
of  the  arch,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibration. 
Every  different  thickness  of  crown  will  require  a  dif* 
fcrent  arrangement  in  this  respect.     Without  there- 


fore prosecuting  thif  fartliert  let  ut  a«onie  Uie  ihl 
ness  equal  to  ^  of  the  radius,  or  ^  of  the 
in  a  semicircle  ;  a  proportion  not  uousoal,  and  of  i 
calculation  ;  from  thence,  to  find  the  density  of  l_ 
matter  in  the  spandrel,   take  the  number*  of  lit»ej 
divide  by  those  of  line  9,  and  muliiply  by  the  gi* 
thickness  ^,  that  Is,  divide  by  10  ;  w*c  have  for  i 
den^ty  in  the  spandrel,  in  that  case. 


III  \    '^^    \     26    I    .270    I    .289   I    .SIS    I   7sm   \    .394?    |    MO  fMT 
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Accordingly,  the  density  beginning  at  J  about  the 
crown,  must  be  about  j  at  30*^  from  it,  and  thence 
gradually  increase  till  about  60^,  where  it  must  be  1, 
or  equal  to  that  of  the  arch.  After  that,  if  no  denser 
material  can  be  employed,  the  arch  must  be  expanded 
in  breadth,  having  already  arrived  at  the  limit  of  den- 
sity. 

If  we  make  the  thickness  at  the  crown  ^  of  radius, 
the  densities  will  just  be  -}-  of  the  above  numbers  ;  the 
point  of  solidity  will  be  removed  a  little  farther  from 
the  crown  ;  and  indeed  whatever  be  the  thickness, 
the  densities  will  be  proportional  to  the  above  num* 
bers»  and  may  easily  be  had  from  them. 

The  above  is  for  a  horizontal  roadway.  There  will 
be  some  aUeration  requisite  if  the  road  be  made  to 
slope  up  the  arch  :  the  quantity  of  pressure  that  is 
thus  lost,  must  be  corrected  by  increasing  the  den- 
sity of  the  spandrel ;  and  this  will  be  more  necessary 
towards  the  springing*     It  will  not  be  difficult  for 


the  practical  builder  to   form  an   idea  of  iti  cffec 
Take  the  section   at  any  part,    say  30**    from 
crown,  where  the  horizontal  distance  is  ^^of  rmdiu 
suppose  the  road    to   slope   1  in   10,  for  cxampk 
which   is  great,  the  fall  will  have  become  ^tj  of  n 
dius,  or  ,05 ;  the  versed  sine  is  ,1330,  according^ 
the  height  in  the  spandrel  is  reduced  to  .0539,  aq 
the  density  being  increased,   inverady  as  the  hcigli 
we  have  ,552  in   this  case  at  30®  instead   of  .34 
other  things  being  the  same.     Yet  this  density  is  i 
great ;  for  the  solid  matter  in  the  roadway  will 
increased,    being  lengthened  by   sloping*       At   til 
same  time  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether  it  may  not  I 
made  tikinner,  in  the  same  proportion;  for  tts  obliqi 
position  gives    a  greater  vertical  thickness.      Th 
will    preserve   the  density   at    .552,   and  the  wholS 
scries  wdl   be  found,  by  deducting  ^^  of  the  cin 
from  the  versed  sine   in  col.  8,  and  proceeding 
the  remaiuders  as  with  col.  S,  as  follows ; 
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And  the  effect  of  this  height  into  the  diff,  of  sines  will  be 
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And  the  density 

—^.2 

—1,9 

+  L15 

.645 

Where  we  find  the  density  in  no  case  less  than  4> 
which  is  about  30°  from  the  crown,  and  it  increases 
both  ways,  about  ^  at  45**  and  at  19®,  and  solid 
about  53''  and  16^**,  the  first  10^  are  marked  ne- 
gative ;  for  we  should  observe,  that  when  we  keep  the 
thickness  at  the  crown  =i'ij,  the  parallel  to  the  road 
way  cuts  the  curve  of  arch* stones.  We  ought  in  fact 
to  make  the  roadway  of  a  proper  thickness  where 
the  arch  approaches  nearest  to  it,  and  relieve  the 
crown  by  rounding  the  two  incHned  planes  into  each 
other.  This  will  also  tend  to  diminish  the  density 
necessary  in  the  spandrel ;  for  the  height  wmII  be  a 
little  increased,  while  at  the  same  lime  a  greater  pres- 
sure is  derived  from  the  solid  roadway.  But  we 
choose  to  allow  the  example  to  remain  in  this  way, 
that  the  reader  may  see  that  every  necessary  infor- 
mation can  be  got,  even  in  this  way  of  coDsidering 
it, 

A  smaller  degree  of  slope,  as  1  in  20,  or  I  in  40, 
will  tend  to  diminish  still  farther  the  density  necea- 
aary  in  the  spandrel,  and  approximate  it  to  those 
found  for  the  horizontal  line.  We  might  calculate 
Ihe  densities  as  well  for  th^se  useful  slopes^  as  for 


other  thicknesses  of  the  crown  f»r  p-  *  be- 

tween the  key- stones   and  aupcrincun.  Iwagrt 

which,  in  the  preceding  enquires  i^stakcu  rttt^^w 
but  we   forb'jar  doing  so,  be'iig  satislicd  with  i_ 
the  intelligent  practitioner  clear  ideas  of  lh«  tul 
He  already  knows  there  arc  pretty  wide  limits  to  I 
practice  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  any  way  delicate, 
should  think  any  person  deserving  the  name  of  i 
tect  may,   after  what  we  have  said,   go  over  the  I 
cessary  calculations  for  himself. 

The  mathematical  reader  will  perhaps  say»  llot ' 
we  have  taken  a  very  awkward  and  unscientific  mode . 
of  resolving  t\\\&  problem  ;  we  are  not,  however,  ii»»| 
dined  to  admit   that  opinion.     Our  object  hat  QOt 
been  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  csl* 
cuius ;  but  to  shew  the  practical  builder  how  a  good 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  prC5SUf« 
in  different  pans  of  his  arch,  and  this  by  a  proccn 
purely  arithmetical,  and  which  is  level  to  every  a* 
pa  city.    We  conceive  tliat  this  is  the  way  to  in:ike  oor 
speculations  really  useful,  and  perhaps  tt  were  wcH  if 
Bcieiitific  men    had   this  oftener   in   view.      Neither 
have  we  carried  our  results   to   many  figurrSf  l^^ 
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^    some  aathorSy  who  give  five  or  six  places  of  decimals ; 

■^  for  we  have  considered  that  no  common  modes  of  mea- 
suring either  distances,  angles,  or  weights,  can  pro- 
ceed to  any  thmg  near  that  nicety.  Yet,  that  we 
nay  not  rest  satistied  with  an  approximation  without 
dKwing  what  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained,  and 
etpecia&ythat  we  may  render  this  mode  of  conceiv- 
ing the  subject  more  useful  by  a  more  complete  so- 
lutioa  of  the  problem,  we  proceed  to  the  following 
alUl^tical  investigation. 

We  have  already  shewn  that  the  weights  of  the 
•ections  must  be  proportional  to  the  differences  of 
tbe  tangents  of  the  successive  angles  of  abutment. 
This  18  to  be  provided  for,. 


1st,  By  the  weight  of  the  arch-stoncs ;  here  taken 
as  constant. 

2d,  By  the  weight  of  matter  forming  the  roadway, 
&c. ;  here  taken  as  of  uniform  thickness,  and  varying 
in  effect  only  as  the  difference  of  the  sines  of  the 
distances  from  the  crown* 

3d,  By  the  matter  in  the  spandrel ;  which  may  be 
made  to  vary  in  density,  and  is  equal  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section  to  the  versed  sine  multiplied  into  the 
difference  of  the  sines. 

Take  z,  the  angular  distance  from  the  vertex,  3 
the  density  m  the  spandrel,  a  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  or  keystone,  r  the  thickness  of  the  road,  i&c..at 
the  crown. 


Thconr* 


The  sections  are  =^ff+r)  flux.  tan.  r  =  (a4.r)  (l+/*a)i 
The  road  is  =rX  flux,  sine  zzsltz  cos.  z,  wherefore 
(a-fr)(i-f-tan.?  z)z=az  for  the  archstoue 
4-r  cos.  zz  for  the  road 
4-}  X  COS;  z  z  X  V  sin.  z  for  the  spandrel 
tKatis  /i4.r4./*z(fl+r)=:a+r  cos.  z+ ^ cos  zxV sine* 
mnd /•z(a  +  r)+rV  sine  z=>  cos.  zxV  sine  z 

""•*       ■    ■    -     '       -  S*         («+-r)>+    r^or!!Sl^*!B:l(«+r)+rX.ec.. 


■^cos.  xV  sin.^^"" '^^  "'"coa.z       cos.?  V  sine 


Which  may  be  thus  expresed : 

In  QM  arch  of  uniform  thickness^  wilh  a  horizontal 
roadmaj^,  given  the  tldcknesscs  of  the  arch  and  road- 
ways required  the  density  in  every  part  of  the  suafid'^ 
r^so  that  the  ivho!e  may  be  preserved  in  equihbrio. 

To  twice  the  Jos  tangent  of  the  angular  distance 
firom  the  vertex,  add  the  log.  secants  and  subtract  the 
iag.  versed  sine;  take  the  correspondingnumOer.  and 
multiply  by  the  thickneu  of  crown;  and  add  to  this  the 
'  muUiplial  by  the  thickness  of  roadway.  These, 


COS. 


V  sine 


being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius,  the  resulting 
nunwer  gives  the  density  in  the  spandrel^  or  propor- 
tion which  the  solid  matter  in  measuring  transversely 
across  the  arch  bears  to  the  whole  breadth  at  the 
crown. 

Accordingly,  we  have  constructed  the  following 
short  Table  from  this  formula.  The  first  line  shews 
the  multiplier  for  the  thickness  at  the  vertex.  The 
second  shews  that  of  the  roadway ;  and  is  merel]p 
the  table  of  natural  secants. 


5°    10° 

15° 

20° 

25° 

80°  1  35° 

40°    45° 

2.01916  2.07809 

2.18140 

2.33757 

2.560742 

2.87293J3.309600 
1. 154701 1.220775 

3.92952  4.82854 

1.00382!l.0154.S 

1.035276 

1.06418 

1.103378 

1.305407  1.414214 

50° 

55'' 

60° 

Q5'' 

70°  •    75° 

80° 

85° 

90°" 

6.18556 

8.513614 

12.000 

18.84713 

33.54315  91.40552 

224.144 

1649.6946 

Infin. 

1.55o724 

1.743447 

2.ood 

2.3662od 

2.928804  3.863703 

5.75S77 

11.47371 

Inuu. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  Table,  let  us  take  the  thickness  at  the  crown  s-r^s-  of  radius ;  and  upon  the 
sapposition  that  the  roadway,  &c.  is  as  thick  as  the  archstones  at  the  crown,  we  have,  by  multiplying  as 
above  directed,  the  following  densities,  viz. 


at  50 
.S5211 

10° 
.25858 

15" 
.26990 

20° 
.28697 

25°      30°      35°     40° 
.31124    .34503    .39200    .45822 

45° 
.55356 

mtBQo 
JB96S4, 

55° 
.93853 

60° 
1.S0000 

65° 
2.00302 

70»       75°       80° 
3.50051    9.33374    23.70234 

85<» 
165.5432 

And  if  these  densities  be  compared  with  those  of 
lipe  11th,  the  reader  will  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
wlue  of  the  approximation  which  is  there  employed. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  upon  principles  similar 
to  the  above,  to  establish  a  theorem  for  the  elliptic, 
parabolic,  and  other  curves  similar  to  that  we  nave 
BOW  given  fr  the  circle.  But  this  is  of  less  general 
use;  and  %he  limits  assigned  to  an  article  of  this  kind, 


prevent  us  from  entering  at  present  upon  an  investi- 
gation, through  which,  perhaps,  few  of  our  readers 
would  be  inclined  to  follow  us. 

Another  opportunity  may  be  found  of  offering 
this  to  the  public  notice. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  reader  must  at  once  see, 
that  by  this  mode  of  expressing  the  density  in  the 
spandrelr  the  solution  we  nave  given  applies  to  any 
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.Tbetiry  form  of  roadway.  All  that  is  necesfar)^  is  to  com- 
^  w  — '  pare  the  densities  in  the  Tabic  above  given  for  a 
circular  arch,  with  the  relative  height  between  the 
back  of  the  archstonc  and  the  bottom  of  the  roadway 
in  the  given  design  ;  and  this  will,  we  are  aure,  be 
more  readily,  and  more  satisfactorily  done  by  the 
common  builder  with  his  sector  and  compasses,  than 
by  giving  htm  equations  for  any  nunbcr  of  figures 
of  extrados. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  theory  which  is  very  nearly 
consonant  with  what  has  become^  among  our  nvodem 
builders,  the  most  approved  way  of  distributing  the 
weight  over  the  haunches  of  an  arch.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, in  the  construction  of  bridges,  to  Bll  up  the 
haunch  with  solid  matter,  such  as  gravel,  earth,  or 
the  hke,  until  a  roadway  of  a  proper  slope  was  pro- 
cured. Where  the  arches  were  small,  this  might  not 
be  attended  with  any  perceptible  bad  effect,  provided 
the  archstones  were  of  a  good  depth.  But  the  ne- 
cessity of  lightening  the  haunches,  has  been  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  builders,  whenever  large  arches 
have  been  attempted,  A  more  remarkable  instance 
6f  this  we  cannot  have  than  in  the  bridge  of  Ponty- 
pridd, in  Wales,  built  by  William  Edwards,  a  simple 
country  mason  of  Glamorgaushirc.  It  h  one  of  Uie 
boldest  arches  in  Biitain,  perhaps  even  m  Europci 
being  1 10  feet  span,  and  35  feet  rise ;  a  portion  of  a 
circle  of  87 1  feet  radiudj  ind  the  depth  of  archstones 
IB  only  3  fctt,  ' 

In  each  haunch  thew*  are  three  cylindrical  ©pen* 
ings  running  through  from  side  to  side:  the  diameter 
of  the  lowest  is  nine  feet,  of  the  next  six  feet,  snd  of 
the  uppermost  three  f^ct ;  and  t lie  width  of  the  bridge 
is  about  elf  von  feet.  To  strengthen  it  horizontally,  it 
is  made  widest  at  the  abutment,  from  whence  n  con- 
tracts towards  tlic  centre,  in  the  old  and  unartificial 
way,  by  seven  offsets,  so  that  the  roAdway  is  one 
foot  nine  inches  wider  at  tlie  extremities  than  at  the 
middle  ;  and  is  also  very  steep. 

That  this  mode  of  lightening  the  haunches  is  ef- 
fectual, we  have  undoubted  pi  oof  in  the  case  before 
us.  It  is  not  ungraceful,  but  were  it  thought  so, 
the  tunnels  might  be  concealed  by  the  side  walls. 
Indeed  these  tunnels  might  even  become  useful,  by 
affording  additional  passage  for  the  *%'ater8  in  danger- 
ous floods,  as  seems  to  have  been  intended  in  the  an-' 
PtATE  cient  bridge  of  Merida,  the  Pont  St  Esprit  over  the 
LXXXin.  Rhone,  and  in  many  other  similar  structures  both 
ancient  and  modern*  Nevertheless  we  cannot  approve 
of  this  mode.  It  seems  tcf  press  unequally  on  the 
arch,  and  only  at  a  number  of  detached  points  ;  and 
though  the  widest  tunnel  may  be  placed  just  where 
the  greatest  evacuation  is  neccssar)-,  yet  this  ill  agrees 
with  the  gradual  approximation  to  solidity,  which 
we  should  find  in  paesing  down  the  back  of  tlie  arch. 
To  maJke  correct  workmanship  in  these  tunnels  is 
irot^blesomc  and  exptasive.  The  following  mode, 
wliich  has  now  liecomc  the  customary  practice  of  our 
tno^t  expedenced  bridge  builders,  is  much  preferable. 
TMii  J  »t;  11  :diiial  w?i)ls  are  built  over  the  flank 
uf  I  i-l  to  lUe  sides  of  the  bridge,  and 

aboi  1  feet  asunder.  The  spaces  between 

airr  cohered  at  tup  with  thin  flat  stones,  or  arched  over 
liy  pc/iritcd  or  circular  arches ;  or  they  are  covered  by 
reguUrly  projecting  courses  in  the  way  of  an  Egyp- 


them  ! 


very  i 


pnfi 


tian  arch  ;  and  in  any  case  a  platform  it  dmft  &r 
upon  which  the  gravel  may  be  laid  for  a  roadvniy* ' 

In  all  probability,  the  first  inventors  of  this  ]       ' 
of  building,  besides  employing  it  with  the  <  ' 
equilibiating  the  arch  by  lightcmng  the  ^ 
the  haunches,  had  also  an  idea  of  steadying  it  I 
lateral  abutment.     They  appear  to  have  coiisid« 
these  spandrel  wails  as  a  sort  of  hoops,  tliat*4  ~~ 
keep  the  parts  of  the  arch  togetlier,  and  hmi 
stone   from  moving,   by  their  great   frictii 
tia,  and  mutual  abutment.     Hence  vartuus  in 
modes  have    been    employed  for  locking 
the  back  of  the  archstones,  propagating  the  prvsid 
through,  and  securing  them  from  sliduig  awny  at  i" 
bases. 

They  indeed  act  in  this  way  ;  neverthele«f 
equilibration  of  the  arch  should  be  attended  t 
their  construction,  that  every  unnecessary  strain 
be  avoided.  The  thickness  of  these  walla  may  1 
varied  indefinitely,  and  the  vacant  spaces  madei 
any  proportion  to  the  soHd  parts.  The  wallii 
to  be  near  each  other,  that  their  effect  may/ 
over  the  whole  arch,  and  perhaps  they  should  1 
out  towards  the  bottom  ;  but  this  is  not  so  vc 
ceasary,  for  the  courses  of  archstones 
with  each  other,  and  the  inequality  of 
one  course  is  immediately  corrected  by  being  j 
gated  to  the  succeeding.  We  may  determine  I 
the  tluckne&3  proper  for  tlicse  wails,  by  the  1 
the  Table  last  given,  provided  we  know  the  tW 
of  the  arch,  and  of  the  roadway,  (including  th 
arcade  below  it,)  and  the  breadth  of  the  wholi 
turc.  For  example,  let  the  breadth  of  the  sofiTt  1 
20  feet,  the  thickness  at  crown  j^  of  the  radiij 
the  archstone  alone  ^\^ ;  being  the  same  prop 
as  for  the  numbers  in  the  example  to  last 
Then  from  that  example  we  find  the  thicl 
all  the  masonry  in  the  spdiidrel  must,  near  the  i 
be  J,  or  5  feel ;  at  fiO®  from  the  crown,  it  most 
feci;  at  40^,  9  feet  4\  inches ;  at  50*,  13  feet  1 1  mcht^i" 
and  at  57*^  or  58^,  the  whole  must  be  solid  masaniy. 
Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  side  wa!h  tit 
18  inches  thick,  and  the  spandrels  S  in  oumber,  oi 
course  there  will  be  four  opv^iii'g**  The  thickntu 
of  each  wall  must  be  at  50"*  from  the  crown  $  fee* 
8  inches;  at  40'»,  *i  feet  H  inches;  at  30^,  I  foot 
4  inches ;  and  diminishing  from  thence  to  half  llat 
thickness,  PcrhapM  eighteen  inches  is  too  thin  for 
the  side  walls  hut  they  may  be  thickened  towifdi 
their  bases,  dimmisliing  the  thickness  of  the  •pta* 
drels  in  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  ioch 
appears  too  little  for  the  spandrel  wall,  when 
Consider  that  an  arch  is  to  be  built  on  it ;  but 
height  near  the  crown  will  be  so  small,  that  a 
additional  thickness  there  will  be  of  no 
nay,  it  will  enable  the  arch  the  better  to  refifil 
overload  at  the  crown. 

We  have  now  determined  a  method  of  conHnwtiiff ! 
an  equilibrated  arch  for  sixty  degrees  on  each  wdeoi' 
the  vertex  ;  and  this  method,  «o  fi!r  from  h^^vrnj*  i«»^' 
thing  unusual,  is  even  sJ 
is  adopted  by  the  practi 
not  we  keep  pace  with  him 
cotistructioa  for  the  entire  ^' 
ii  lelt  by  the  mason  in  thai  caee*     He  constructi 
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«il»cli  aircliet  every  day.     Nty,  they  are  not  only  the 

'most  common,  but  the  moat  ancient  of  all  arches. 

^But  the  reader  must  have  ere  uow  observed,  that  our 

ary  n  in  this  partkukr  defective.    The  enormous 

»fion  of  the  roadway,  or  the  in  finite  height  of 

iiictnnbent    matter  wliich    it  seems  to   require 

[  the  joints  are  nearly  horizontaU  are  altogether 

[>u«  and  impracticable*     Wc  arc  sure  they 

Qn necessary  ;  for  many  semicircular  archer  have 

existed  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still  in 

[good  order.    What  is  more,  the  faihire  of  such  arches 

ear  the  springing,  where  they  differ  farthest  from 

lie  Ukeory,  is  a  most  unuflual,  and,  indeed,  unheard 

^phenomenon.    Is  our  theory  erroneous,  then,  or  is 

\h  only  defective  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  distrusting 

nn^  of  the  consequences  we  have  hitherto  deduced. 

They  are  mathematically  derived  from  an  unquestion- 

ktble  principle^  the  action  of  gravity.     But  we  have 

i'DOC  yet  considered  all  the  causes  of  stabiUty,     The 

\  resistance  of  the  masonry*  or  other  matter  be* 

^the  arch,  acts  powerfully  in  preventing  any  mo* 

lunong  its  parts^  and,  independently  of  that,  the 

"ictton  of  the  archstones»  assisted  by  the  cohesion 

'  the  cement,  aflPords  a  great  security  to  the  strtic- 

Itnre.     We   have   even  seen   a   semicircubr  ring  of 

'  ftoncs,  abandoned  to  itself  without  any  backing,  and 

Mand  very  well  |   long  enough,  at  leasts  to  admit  of 

the  other  work  being  leisurely  applied  to  it.     Here 

was  no  lateral  pressure  ;  no  equilibration ;  why  did 

not  the  lower  courses  yield  to  the  pressure  propaga* 

ted  from  above,  and  slide  off  ?  It  was  only  their  fric- 

ikm  that  could  retain  them.     It  is  greatly  increased 

by  this  very  pressure,    And  it  is  unquestionable,  that 

m  ring  of  pohshed  blocks  in  that  situation  would  not 

have  hung  together  for  a  moment.     The  force  of 

friction,  therefore,  makes  so  important  a  part  of  our 

subject,  that  it  deserves  a  separate  enquiry.     Let  us 

•ee  how  it  may  be  estimated. 

When  a  mass  of  matter  is  moved  along  other  mat- 
ter of  the  same  kind,  the  n^sistance  produced  by  fric- 
tion has  been  usually  stated  at  f  of  the  weight.  Tliat 
of  freestone,  indeed,  i^  supposed  to  be  greater  than 
perhaps  it  is  \,     And  in  the  case  to  which  wc 
going  now  to  apply  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
^that^  aided  by  the  inertia  of  the  stones,  and  the  cohe- 
mon  of  the  cement*  the  friction  is  even  much  tnore, 

fr£at  this  force  is  inert ;  and  we  are  at  present  euqui* 
ring,  how  far  we  are  benehted  by  it  in  promoting  the 
'» •  etabdiiy  of  our  structure.  It  will,  therefore,  be  pro- 
per to  underrate  it,  at  least  until  wc  discover  how  far 
we  arc  warranted  to  say  it  must  be  beneiiciaL 

Let  LMN,  Fig-  3,  exhibit  the  three  sections  (10<* 
each)  of  an  arch,  which  we  may  conceive  equilibrated 
above  the  section  L,  or  60°  from  the  crown.  Draw 
I^T,  expressing  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  ul- 
imaie  pressure,  perpendicular  to  the  upper  surface  of 
L.  In  like  manner  tv  is  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  VL 
tl»e  '.XL  I  lit  n^  ifiatter  over  L  to  the  vertex*  Draw  the 
pcr[  T  T  yb;  tl  is  the  direction  of  the  ulti- 

mate ^.^  .*„i\:  when  propagated  to  the  lower  surface 
of  L  J  ^L  is  its  tendency  to  make  L  slide  upwards 
along  the  joint-  Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  ^  l  has 
to  ^  T  a  less  ratio  than  the  friction  has  to  the  pres- 
aortt  L  will  not  move.  Nay,  what  is  more,  L  will 
itself  have  some  weight.     Take  L  a  to  represent  it, 


which*  in  the  caBe  of  eaual  section 8>  zr  the  taugr  ut 
arc.  Draw  T  a  for  the  ultimate  pressure  in  thFi«Iwer 
surface  of  JL,  and  a  h  for  the  force  to  be  resisted  by 
friction*  In  this  case  equal  to  .  1545,  or  about  ,1-  oc 
the  pressure,  and  of  course  less  than  the  friction, 
which  will  at  least  be  one-third  of  the  same. 

Since  L  does  not  move  upon  the  section  M,  they 
are  to  be  cons^lered  as  one  solid  mass,  and  we  pur* 
sue  the  pressure  through  the  section  M.  For  this 
purpose,  lay  off  a  c  for  the  weight  of  M,  draw  the 
perpendicular  t  i/,  and  the  parallel  c  (/  to  the  joint 
MO,  cJ  is  the  force  opposed  to  friction  in  that  joint, 
and  still  is  less  than  one-third  of  xJ,  the  pressure  bc> 
ing,  in  the  case  of  equal  sections,  =s^.^96,  or  itbout 
J^.  Lastly,  lay  off  c  e  for  the  weight  of  the  lowest 
section  N,  and  draw  as  before.  It  is  evident,  that  e/i 
the  ftjrcc  opposed  by  friction  here,  is  just  equal  to  TV 
the  horizontal  thrust,  as  might  have  been  concluded 
without  any  investigation.  In  the  case  of  equal  sec- 
tion s»  its  proportion  to  T/or  v  <*,  the  weight  of  the 
semi-arch  or  perpendicular  pressure,  is  as  .44^5,  or 
about  ^,  which  is  probably  more  e!ian  the  frictioi 
will  oppose  without  other  assiftance. 

If,  therefore,  the  friction  on  the  horizontal  bed  at 
the  springing  be  not  equal  to  the  thrust  of  the  arch, 
we  must  mcrease  it,  as  by  dowellingit,  for  example, 
into  the  lower  stones,  or  by  backing  it  with  other  ma- 
sonr)S  or  by  increasing  the  pressure  on  that  joint,  with- 
out altering  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  which  may  be  done 
by  thickening,  or  loadiiig  the  arch  just  overthe  spring- 
ing* And  he  re  I  he  theorems  for  theextrados  of  equilibra- 
tion come  to  our  aid  ;  for  we  see,  that  any  quantity  of 
matter  may  be  laid  over  the  springing  courses,  and  far 
from  disturbing  the  arch,  it  will  tend  to  increase  its 
stability*  Indeed  from  what  we  have  just  said,  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  theorems  for 
equilibration  rather  shew  the  relative  weights  that  may 
be  laid  on  the  different  parti  of  an  arch,  without 
tending  any  where  to  disturb  it^  than  those  which 
must  be  laid  on  as  necessary  to  its  existence.  The 
force  of  friction  acts  powerfully  either  way  in  pre- 
venting any  derangement  of  the  structure,  and  will 
therefore  permit  us  to  make  with  safety  great  devia- 
tions from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  are  the 
conditions  for  equilibrating  an  arch  by  means  of  the 
friction  of  its  segments  alone, — that  is  to  say,  what 
are  the  alterations  practicable  in  the  position  of  the 
joints,  or  in  the  weights  over  the  several  sections,  un- 
til the  tendency  of  each  section  to  shde  is  just  balan* 
ced  by  the  friction  Rt  its  lower  surface  ? 

Whether  we  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  joints, 
or  the  weight  that  may  be  applied,  there  are  two  ca- 
ses ;  for  the  friction  being  an  inert  force>  will  resist 
the  stone  in  shding  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

L  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
joints  in  an  arch,  when  each  scctioryis  just  prevented 
from  sliding  outwards  by  the  friction  at  its  lower 
surface. 

Let  the  arch,  Fig.  4,  spring  from  a  horizon tal 
joint,  as  K  «,  wherci  of  course,  the  friction  acting  in 
VN,  is  just  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  must 
therefore  have  to  t»'  or  vn  the  weight  of  the  semi- 
arch,  the  ratio  which  friction  has  to  the  incumbent 
pressure,  say  j.     tn  is  the  direction  of  the  absolute 
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pressure  at  the  abutment  N  n.  Take  nm  the  weight 
of  the  aection  N,  tm  is  the  pressure  on  the  joint  of 
M,  anr!  making  Mxm  ftimiiar  to  ni  n\  m  m  will  aUo 
represent  the  extreme  fnctkin  in  that  joiut,  and  t  m 
its  load,  aind  so  on  gucceftsivtly.  Wherefore,  if  T  m, 
T  /,  ^\c.  be  found,  the  jiintsol  the  arch  may  be  drawn 
at  right  ai^gles  to  these  lines  respectively,  autl  every 
stone  will  be  exactly  in  the  predicament  of  N,  that 
iSf  just  kt'pt  by  its  trrct'on  from  sliding  away. 

The  positions  of  Twi,  x/may  be  readily  duscnvered  ; 
for  the  angle  n*  t  tn  mudi  be  equal  to  ntm.  If, 
therefore,  ue  mak«:  rn  tqual  to  TN.  draw  thi-  langent 
a  w  and  nnikirr^  a  6=nm,  and  joinnig  t  b,  we  have 
arh^sTM,  And.  m  this  manner,  laktng  o  A,  ^c, 
&c.  fur  tla  weights  of  the  siiccesiiive  sections  from 
the  &cale,  and  drawing  lines*  from  x,  the  joints  may  be 
formed  perpendicular  Ut  the'  lines  thus  drawn. 

Upon  tlie  »ame  principles,  we  readily  find  a  con- 
struction for  the  extreme  weights  of  the  aections, 
when  the  positions  of  the  abutments,  5c c,  are  given. 
ThiB  is  so  evident,  that  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  it 
out. 

But  a  more  convenient  construction  perhaps  would 
be>  to  takethf  horizontal  thrust,  or  quantity  of  fric- 
tion in  the  vertical  line  C  d.  Fig.  5.  Lay  off  the 
weight  of  the  semi  arch  t/ a.  draw  C  a,  make  Cx 
equal  to  it,  also  ja  z%  mark  off  the  weight  of  the  sec- 
tions along  x£,  attd  through  the  divisions  draw  hnes 
from  the  centre;  the  joints  required  are  parallel  to 
these  lines. 

II  Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  deter- 
mine the  other  limil  to  the  position  of  the  joints>  or 
that  in  which  each  section  is  just  prevented  from  sli- 
ding in,  by  the  fnction  on  its  lower  bed. 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  friction  acts  precise- 
ly opposite  to  its  direction  in  the  former  case,  the 
joints  may  have,  on  the  opposite  side,  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  obliquity  to  the  position  of  eqiiilibrium. 
Draw,  therefore,  the  tangent  v^  parallel  to  a  c*  cut  it 
with  C  V  equal  to  a  C,  lay  off  the  weights  of  the  sec- 
lions  along  vy^  and  draw  lines  from  C ;  these  lines  will 
exhibit  the  posUions  of  the  joints,  which  of  course  may 
be  drawn  parallel  to  them.  We  have  marked  these 
two  limits  of  position  in  three  joinu  of  the  h*ilf  arch 
above  the  same  ligure,  assuming  the  friction  at  one* 
third,  and  taking  the  first  section  of  SO'*  as  equil  to 
the  thrust :  and  any  other  arch  might  have  been  in- 
troduced as  well  as  the  circular.  Any  of  the  hnes  in 
the  triangle  Cda  makes  with  the  corresponding  line  in 
C  »/  u,  or  in  C  £  Ji  an  angle  equal  to  /i  C  j:,  that  is,  when 
the  friction  is  one- third  of  the  pressure,  equal  to  18° 
*i6'  ;  and  when  the  friction  is  one-half,  this  angle 
is  26"  S4\  The  position  of  any  joint,  therefore,  may 
vary  in  the  former  18**  26',  and  in  the  Liter  case  *26^ 
3f',  on  either  side  of  the  position  of  equiiibrium,  be- 
fore any  sliding  can  take  place  among  the  sections. 
Nay,  the  friction  of  poli&hed  freestone  is  even  more 
than  one  half,  perhaps  it  is  two-thirds  of  the  pres* 
sure,  %vhicli  would  give  33°  4-'.  And  it  is  proper  to 
observci  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  annulus  of 
arch  stones,  but  holds  equally  with  whatever  weight 
the  sectn>nii  may  be  loaded.  We  may  observe  then, 
that  in  ai»y  arch,  the  /^osil  on  of  ihr  joints  mai/  he  ca- 
tied  about  2(Pipcrhajj,%  30'' /row  tf*at  of  equili(jrmmi 


before  any  derangement  can  arise  from  the  i 
tJte  arch  xianeM, 

This  is  a  most  important  conchisioot  and  Icada  to 
extensive  practical  consequences.     It   a0cird3  at 
explanation  of  the  facility  with  which  art  he>  areci 
where  constructed,  even  by  the  common  count r 

eon.  The  eqmhbration  theory  ha»  shewn  «»»  xh   

adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  jomt  to  the  weight  \ 
incumbent  matter,  we  may  suit  an  arch  to  any  give 
circumstances  ;  and  we  here  find  in  the  fnction  of  i ' 
parti  a  powerful  addition  to  its  »tabiLity.  We  If 
therefore,  that  the  reader  now  sees  the  propriety  < 
the  observation,  which  we  made  above  respect  in 
the  inutility  of  searching  very  minutely  into  the  txai 

position  of  these  joints.   It  is  in  common  cases  «ica 

ly  possible  to  go  wrong.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  variation  of  position  above  mentiotsed,  is  to 
be  reckoned  fr^^m  the  position  of  equilibration,  not 
from  the  common  joints  radiating  all  from  one  centre, 
or  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  unlesis  where  such  an 
arch  is  equilibrated  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
For  in  an  annulus  of  archstones,  with  radiating  joiotf* 
which  is  the  most  common  mode  ot  conntructiOQ, 
those  towards  the  vertex  can  be  drawn  only  a  very  lit» 
tic  lower,  and  those  towards  the  springing  only  a  very 
little  higher  than  the  original  centre,  though  eithe? 
of  I  he  in  admits  of  a  considerable  variatioii  to  the  op* 
posite  direction..  _ 

For  this  reason  therefore  we  approve  highly  ofth 
practice,  which  we  believe  is  very  general  among  ar 
ticers,  we  mein  that  of  backing  up  the  arch  v.  ith  ! 
lid  masonry,  for  several  courses  above  the  springing 
For  granting  that  the  friction  on  the  horizoniaTl 
be  fully  equal  to  the  thrust,  yet  as  the  tendency 
slide  off  IS  greatest  there,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
effectually  resisted.  This  is  readily  done  by  the  soli^ 
backing,  which  increases  the  mass  of  friction  ; 
in  the  catje  of  a  bridge  of  several  arches,  enables  u»!«  ' 
set  the  contrary  thrusts  of  adjoining  arches  in  apposi- 
tion to  each  other.  The  materials,  therefore,  in  thai 
part,  ought  to  be  laid  close  up  tu  the  spring  coursetp 
and  also  bonded  into  the  inferior  part  of  tlieaba  ~ 
ment  or  pier,  which  will  act  as  a  sort  of  doiivellin^ 
and  does  not  preclude  the  employment  of  that  mciQ 
also.  If  great  security  is  thought  necessary,  cemenCt^ 
being  a  compi  esotble  substance,  ought  to  he  sfiaiiae^ 
ly  employed  m  the  vertical  joints  at  the  back  of  tfc 
archstones. 

The  friction  of  the  sections  of  the  arch,  as  st  peiv 
mits  a  considerable  variation  to  take  place  in  the  po* 
bition  uf  the  joints,  will  also  admit  a  considerable  di*. 
viation  from  the  load,  which  is  necessary  for  equili^T 
brium  over  any  point  of  the  curve. 

It  would  nut  be  diJBcuk  to  investigate  the  extei 
to  which  this  variation  of  weight  might  be  cimedi^ 
But  we  shall  at  present  only  remind  the  reader,  l\it 
as   we  find  a  variation  of  20°  practicable  in  the  posj^l 
tion  of  the  joints,  he  may  conclude,  that  each  i 
will  ^dmit  of  its  load  bt^ing  altered   to  that  whidi 
would  suit  a  point  m  the  curve  ^O"*  on  either  tide  of 
it. 

But  in  speaking  of  this  alteratioo  of  weiebt*  ifi 
must  be  observed,  that  we  consider  it  only  so  fir  til 
is  likely  to  cau^e  the  sections  of  the  arch  la  < " 
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«aeH  other.    If  the  overload  be  considerable,  or  if  the 
ajch   be   ihm,    and   of  course   flexible,    a  d^rtation 
^.from  equilibrium  may  produce  an  effect  equally  de- 
roctive  with  that   which   would  arise  by  the  sli* 
iing  of  the  sections.     Suppose  this  deviation  to  con- 
'  \t  m  overloading  the  crown,  a  case  very  likely  to 
icuTp  for  even  the  variable  pressure  of  a  loaded  wag* 
bears,  in  lome  cases,  a  very  sensible  proportion 
the  weight  at  the  vertex  of  the  urch,  this  overload 
ill  be  equivalent  to  a  greater  thickness  of  crown, 
id  of  course  will  sensibly  increase  the   horizontal 
trust,  while  the  total  weiglit  of  the  arch,  or  vertical 
fressurCy  is  much  the  same  as  before.     This  is  a  still 
inger  reason  for  backing    up  the  spritig  courses 
ith  masonry  ;  for  unless  the  stones,   where  their 
lints  become  nearly  horizontal,  be  aufficiently  steady, 
icy  ro^y,  by  the  increasing  thrust,  be  pushed  along 
itfir  beds  ;  for  they  at:;e  already  near  the   limit  of 
liness  from  friction  :  a  very  short  elide  will  open 
joints  towards  the  crown.     Tlie  same  thing  wjU 
iso  be  produced  by  the  compression  of  the  cement 
the  arch.  The  vertical  sections  will  descend.  They 
lady  tend  strongly  to  do  so.     The   separation  of 
le  sections  on  each  side  of  the  vertex  is  equivalent  to 
wing  their  joints  to  a  lower    point   than  before, 
hii  will  again  increase  the  horizontal  thrust. 
Wc  hive  seen,  that  these  joints  arc  already  too  low 
ir  equihbration  in  a  common  circular  arch.     The 
»tion  of  the  lower  sections,  therefore,  if  once  be- 
in,  will  go  on   increasing,  until  the  arch  falls  to 
Pieces*     But  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  as 
joints  towards  the  crown  will  now  open  below, 
id  the  Bcclions,  not  being  in  entire  contact,  %vill 
kansr  by  their  upper  corners  only,  these  may  chip  and 
cnitnble  away,  thereby  forming  them  u> to  more  acute 
wedges,  and  giving   ub  a  evew  cause  of  deitruction. 
For  though  the  cohesion  of  the  matter  of  the  arch- 
ttoiie  may  effectually  resist   the  tangential  pressure, 
when  distributed  over  a  joint  of  considerable  superfi- 
cies; yet  when  the  whole  of  that  pressure  is  con- 
densed into  a  small  compass,  or  a  mere  point,   and 
that  near  the  edge,   and  acting  perhaps  in  a  very  un- 
favourable direction,   since  the  friction  permits  it  to 
act    with   great  obliquity,   its  destructive  tendency 
may  be  irresistible. 

Suppose  a  motion  of  this  kind  actually  going  on 
ifi  an  arch,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  centre 
or  scaffolding  is  taken  from  below  it,  How  is  it  to 
be  prevented  f  We  answer  not  easily  :  For  though 
the  motion  be  exceeding  slow,  ur  almost  impercept- 
ible, yet  the  quantity  of  matter  is  so  enormous,  that 
ks  momentum  is  great.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the 
mo 8 1  solid  work  could  resist  it.  Accordingly,  in 
striking  the  centres  of  an  arch,  the  whole  is  not 
laJtcn  away  at  once.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  arch 
could  withstand  that  treatment ;  but  the  centre  is 
iually  let  down,  stopping  now  and  then  until 
work  settles.  It  does  so  first  at  the  spring- 
aod  haunches,  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
last  part  that  departs  from  the  centre.  It  ap- 
•ars,  therefore,  that  every  arch  is  a  segment  of  a 
Iter  circle,  after  it  is  finished,  than  before.  AU 
watice  should  be  made  for  this  in  the  design, 
\d  in  calculating  the  weights  necessary  for  equi- 
Idjrium   from   the  horizontal  thrust.      An  attempt 


1*1 
is  sometimes  made  to  remedy  this  change  df  figure^     rbeorfr  ^ 

by  driving  down  the  key  stones.  And  thougli  it  ^"""v— ^ 
is  far  better  to  render  such  expedient  unnecessary 
by  careful  workmanship,  yet  this  method  is  not  to 
be  despised.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
practice  of  the  ancient  architects.  An  overdrivea 
key  stone,  or  console,  as  it  is  termed,  is  one  of  thr 
most  usual  ornaments  of  the  archivolt.  Neverthc* 
less,  even  when  this  expodieot  is  thought  necessary^ 
it  should  be  employed  with  great  caution.  Wedges 
of  small  taper  have  great  power-  And  the  horizon- 
tal thrust  should  be  in  no  case  increased,  without  ve- 
ry weighty  reasons. 

Suppose  the  arch  to  descend  somewhat  at  the 
crown,  the  stones  there  will  hang  by  their  upper 
edges,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent  opening  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  joint.  They  will  be  pretty 
close  for  a  good  way  on  each  side,  so  far  indeed 
as  the  equihbrating  superstructure  extends,  or  t<» 
about  60^,  And  it  will  then  be  tolerably  well 
equilibrated,  even  though  the  superstructure  should 
not  be  yet  applied.  For  the  arch  being  then  at  the 
crown,  the  theoretic  extrados  will  run  further  down 
on  the  back  of  the  curve,  ere  it  tunis  tip  again  ;  and, 
of  course,  will  for  a  good  way  not  differ  much  from 
the  back  of  the  archston^s*  13 ut  beyond  this  point, 
or  about  60**  from  the  crown,  things  are  not  likdy  to 
be  so  steady.  We  do  not  say,  the  lower  sections  wiK 
slide  :  their  friction  ts  Ukcly  to  prevent  that.  But 
the  best  workmanship  cannot  prevent  them  frotii 
rocking  a  little.  At  least,  the  aum  of  the  motions  of 
each  joint  will  at  length  come  to  be  something.  The 
haunches  will  slip  away  a  little,  just  where  the  equi- 
hbration ceases.  The  circular  arch  will  become 
somewhat  elliptic.  The  joints  about  that  point  will 
open  behind  ;  and  if  the  case  be  dangerous,  the 
stones  will  chip  away  below.  Something  of  tl^s 
kind,  indeed,  goes  on  tn  the  building  of  every  arch. 
As  the  courses  approach  the  crown,  their  thrust 
makes  the  lower  ones  recede  a  little  from  the  centre. 
But  as  the  process  is  gradual,  and  the  finishing 
courses  are  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  opening 
which  receives  them,  perhaps  the  only  bad  effect  ia 
the  derangement  of  the  crystals  of  lime,  which  have 
already  begun  to  form,  while  the  cement  fixes  in  the 
lower  joints  of  the  arch.  With  good  workmanship, 
the  amount  of  the  final  derangement  is  so  small,  that 
no  joint  is  opened  beyond  the  limit  at  which  repul- 
sion acts,  especially  in  such  great  pressures  ;  so  ifial 
every  stone  may  be  still  considered  as  buitin|r  pretty 
fairly  on  its  neighbours. 

Having  now  exhibited  the  effects  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  an  arch,  one 
thing  onlv  remains  to  be  considered  in  this  department 
of  our  fiuoject,  which  is,  the  lateral  pressure  likely  to 
arise  on  the  back  of  the  arch,  from  ih^*  mate-rials  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  structure  to  the  horizontal  hne. 

If  the  maieriuls  employed  here  be  only  a  solid  mass  of  On  tSiem*. 
masonry,  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  everything  being  steady,  terUh  far 
how  It  can  act  in  any  other  way  than   in  the  vertical  *•""*?  "P 
direction.     If,  however,  a  mutton  takes  place  in  the  "'^ '******• 
arch,  the  mass  of  materials  lying  nearly  over  the 
springing,  when  the  arch  is  not  very  different  from 
a  semicircle,  will  have  such  an  enormous  friction,  H 
well  built   aiid  bgndcd  together,  as  would  appear  e- 
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Theory,  qual  to  the  reaistance  of  any  pre8§ur«  that  ia  hkely 
to  be  opposed  to  it.  And  when  the  arch  is  a  seg- 
ment much  smalkr  than  a  semicircle,  the  rules  we 
have  already  given  for  its  equilibration  must  be  con- 
sidered. But,  instead  of  solid  courses  of  masonry, 
the  haunches  of  arches  are  often  tilled  up  with  coarse 
gravel  or  shiver,  and  sometimes  with  mere  earth  or 
sand.  Materials  of  this  descriptiou  does  by  no  means 
act  by  mere  dead  weight.  It  has  a  tendency  to  slide 
down  towards  a  horizontal  position;  and,  ofcourscy 
possesses*  in  some  slight  degree,  the  qtiaquavarmm 
pressure  of  a  fluid.  This  may  act  on  our  arch  in  a  man* 
ner  altogether  new,  and  produce  htrams  for  which 
hitherto  we  l;ave  made  nu  provision.  We  shall  first 
consider  th'j  back  of  the  arch  as  filled  up  with  a  fluid 
substance,  as  water.  The  pressure  in  every  part 
will  be  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  and 
will  be  proportional  to  the  depth.  A  pressure  per- 
pendicular to  the  curve  will  be  eqirivalent,  in  effect, 
to  a  vertical  pressure,  which  exceeds  it  in  the  ratio 
•f  the  secant  of  the  inchnation  to  the  vertical.  Of 
course,  thr  pressure  at  the  springing,  when  all  is 
equilibrated,  must  be  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust 
in  a  semictrcular  arch*    Take  the  thickness  of  matter 

at  the  crown  = —  of  radius,  the  weight  of  one  de- 

gwe  =/f,  then  the  horizontal  thrust  will  V  51  ^K 
md  the  height  of  fluid  necessary  for  this  will  be  57| 
times  the  tliickness  at  vertex,  provided  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
arch.     But  if  not,  let  f^i  the  gravity  of  the  fluid, 

and  S=  that  of  the  arch  at  vertex,  then  — ^ wiil 

fm 

be  the  height  required.     Suppose  the  arch  made  of 

brick,  which  is  about  double  the  specific  gravity  of 

water ;  and  we  have,   for  water  filling  up  the  flanks, 

till  just  covering  the  crown  of  the  arch,  a  depth  at 

the  springing  nearly  equal  to   the   radius ;  and,  of 

course,  the  thickness  at  crown  should  be  about  -rrr  R» 


or 


TT^^ 


T^-y  of  the  span,  when  in  equilibration  at  the  spnng- 
ing.  We  take  no  notice  of  the  effect  of  the  arch  m 
assisting  this.  Water,  therefore,  is  much  too  light 
for  equilibrating  an  arch  at  the  springing,  in  any 
moderate  thickness  of  crown.  It  might,  however, 
be  80  employed.  The  quantity  requisite  is  always 
finite,  even  at  the  vertical  spring  courses ;  and  by 
expanding  the  arch,  or  otherwise  employing  its  hy- 
droBtatical  properties,  the  requisite  weight  of  fluid 
could  without  doubt  be  obtained  in  any  case*  But 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  specidation  farther 
than  merely  to  observe,  that  its  weight  on  the  arch, 
where  a  variation  ia  requisite,  might  be  adjusted,  by 
attending  to  the  modes  of  altering  the  density  which 
we  have  noticed,  when  speaking  of  filling  up  the 
arch  by  masonry  alone. 

1*hough  the  action  of  sand,  gravel,  or  mould,  in 
situations  such  as  this,  be  not  exactly  the  same  with 
that  of  water,  in  following  the  laws  of  hydrostatical 
pressure ;  yet  these  matt  rials  resemble  water,  and  may 
be  conceived  to  hold  the  middle  place  between  the  fluid 
and  the  solid  backing.  In  some  respects  they  are  more 
advantageous  than  the  fluid*  They  are  stifFer,  so  to 
speak,  affording  a  lateral  abutment  to  the  arch,  if  it 
ia  likely  to  yield  j  and  as  the  parts  have  a  great  fric- 


tion among  themselves,  it  will  require  a  muck  greater 
pressure  acting  horizontally,  to  make  the  matter  j ' 
than  in  the  case  of  a  fluid,  Wc  must  not,  howt^ttt^ 
too  confident.  Materials  of  this  kind  are  compr 
and  we  have  already  seen,  that  very  slight  slijfts  ^m 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences.  At  tlit*  lame 
time,  we  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  a  trivial  departure 
from  exact  equibbration  \  for  it  is  not  hkely  that  ma* 
terials  of  this  kind  wjU  act  with  the  powerful  tffoil 
of  hydrostatical  pressure- 
But  there  is  another  case»  where  matter  of 
kind  is  likely  to  be  attended  wnth  more  p^rntcu 
effects  than  even  a  fluid  of  equal  den*s)ty  would  J 
WV  mean,  when  the  h-ick  of  the  arch  ia  goi ' 
with  water  from  land  floods  if  the  backing  li 
gravel,  or  shiver,  wc  have  superadded  to  nt  we 
that  of  the  whole  quantity  of  water  admitted 
the  structure.  This,  even  if  it  acts  equally  oq 
sides,  must  be  a  dangerous  experiment  on  an^J 
but  where  it  is  confined  to  one  side,  as  is 
the  case,  and  between  lofty  side  walls,  the  ' 
likely  to  be  serious  indeed.  Accordingly,  the  butlj 
forms  gutters  in  the  side  wall  to  let  off  the 
ere  it  collect*  A  practice  which  is  in  general  bigll 
useful;  but  which,  in  the  case  of  sand,  cby, 
mould,  is  of  small  service.  The  water  enters  into  i 
matter  by  its  capillary  attraction;  and  fills  it  to  i 
upper  surface  in  spite  of  our  gutters.  It  of  court 
expands  it,  and  this  with  a  force  which  we 
measure,  but  which  wc  are  tMte  is  very  great, 
tlie  friction  of  the  parts,  which  was  so  useful  in  tU 
former  instance,  proves  extremely  hurtful.  For  i 
the  matter  cannot  easily  ris^,  and  probably  the  i 
sion  of  its  particles  is  increased  by  the  wata*, 
expanding  force  becomes  an  enormous  hydroK 
pressure  acting  perpendicularly  on  the  side  waibi 
extrados  of  our  arch,  and  which  in  all  prob 
they  may  not  sustain. 

Wc  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  theory  of  the  | 
sures  exerted  by  these  semifluids  any  further  it  j 
sent.  We  look  upon  their  use  in  this  case  as  \ 
cally  bad,  and  would  recommend  its  discontinuaflO 
If  the  reader  wishes  for  more  information  on  tlteio 
ject,  he  will  find  it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  t 
walls.  In  the  meantime  we  may  remark,  that  the  < 
gerous  consequences  of  this  mode  of  backing  «it  tt 
some  degree,  prevented  by  ramming  the  laym  «f 
matter,  especially  if  it  consists  of  mould  or  the  likei 
or,  by  puddlmg  them  so  as  to  form  a  mass  impcr- 
vious  to  water.  And  here  we  should  obsenri  ifaat 
as  this  ramming  will  produce  an  extraordinary  bunl 
pressure,  we  must  attend  to  equibbration,  as  »«  nje 
along  the  arch,  and  secure  the  side  walls,  by  tluckn)- 
ing  them  below,  or  curving  them  horizontally  or  v«^ 
tically. 

The  thickness  of  the  archstones  is  an  troportlBtc 
department  of  the  theory  of  arches.     It  it  niturd^ 
that  vs^e  should  endeavour  to  make  them  as  imail  o   _ 
possible.    That  will  diminish  the  expense  of  the  i 
ture,  lessen  the  pressures  in  the  arch,  and  inc 
the  security  at  the  springing.     But  there  m  aa  i 
dent  limit  to  this  diminution  ;  for  though 
every  pains  to  render  the  joints  close,  the  stone*  wtif 
come  at  length  to  be  so  small  as  to  crush  bytbe 
thrust  of  the  arch.   This  is,  indeed,  a  curioui  b^odk 


ofenquiry.  It  depctjds  inlimately  upon  the  corpuscular 
actions  of  the  particles  of  stODC ;  a  subject  on  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  that  our  information  has  been  hitherto 
very  scanty.  The  writers  of  this  artide  have,  at  pre- 
acott  a  leries  ofexperiments  in  some  forwardness,  which 
w3]  throw  much  light  on  this*  as  well  as  dn  many  other 
departments  of  architecture.  Meanwhile,  that  we  may 
not  diiappoiat  the  reader  by  leaving  the  subject  un- 
touched, we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  some  information 
respecting  it,  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^ 
4tid  the  dimensions  of  structures  already  existing* 

The  question  evidently  depends  on  the  amount  of 
the  tangential  pressure.  At  the  crown  this  is  the 
horizontal  thrust.  We  shall  suppose  all  the  joints 
to  be  duly  drawn  to  equiUbration,  the  sections  fairly 
abutting  on  each  other,  and  no  weakness  arising  from 
acute  angles. 

Stone,  it  is  said,  will  carry  from  250,000  to 
^0»0001b  avoirdupois  per  foot  square,  and  brick 
500,000  lb.  They  have  been  made  practically  to 
carry  |  of  this,  and  even  more*  The  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chapt»r  House  at  Elgin  carries  up» 
wards  of  40,000  tb  on  the  square  foot,  and  there  was 
'  mserly  a  heavy  lead  roof  on  it.  It  is  a  red  saiid 
le,  and  has  borne  this  pressure  for  ccntunes, 

shall  therefore  take  50,000  It^  per  foot  as  a 
I  which  may  be  safely  laid  on  every  square  foot 
arch.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone  weighs  about  IGOtb 
^jotj  and  brick  weighs  less.  Suppose,  there- 
',  the  arch  to  be  one  foot  thick  at  the  crown,  and 
keystone  one  cubic  foot,  it  will  bear  a  horizontal 
rust  of  50,0001b,  that  is,  31 2^  times  its  weight. 
But,  50,000;  160::  R;T3ng.  U'0"3^  which  will 
be  the  angle  of  the  key -stone  in  that  case.  So  that 
arch  ot  3l2y  feet  radius,  or  a  semicircular  arch  of 
foet  span,  might  bear  to  have  a  key-stone  of  a 
deep,  without  risking  its  being  crushed  more 
m  in  structures  which  have  already  stood  for  many 
ifs.  And  this  may  be  called  the  Umit  of  stone 
b  building ;  for  if  we  double  the  depth  of  the  sibne, 
wtU  thereby  double  the  weight  also,  and  its  ratio 
to  the  horizontal  thrust  will  still  be  the  same.  In- 
ured this  limit  does  not  much  exceed  what  has  been 
actually  executed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
'  Igc  of  Neuilly  is  an  arch  of  250  feet  radius ;  and 
aivtier  mentions  a  platband  in  the  church  of  the 
uits  at  Nismes,  the  camber  of  which,  after  set- 
p,  would  make  it  a  portion  of  an  arch  of  280  feet 
ius.  The  length  or  span  is  2G^  French  feet,  the  rise 
ily  4^  inches,  and  therefore  the  diameter  of  its  circle 
trould  be  560  English  feet. 

This  singularly  bold  platband  was  made  under  the 
coadtict  of  Pere  Mourgues,  after  the  design  of  Cubi- 
ya  able  architect.  The  stones  are  1  foot  thick, 
.depth  is  2  feet  towards  the  key,  and  2  feet  4 
•  at  each  end.  It  had  a  camber  given  it  of  about 
7  inches,  and  descended  near  3  inches  on  striking 
oenlres.     (  Gautier* ) 

see,  that  the  horizontal  pressure  does  not  de- 
ine  tlic  vertical  thickness  of  the  arch- stone.    But 
we  paas  down  the  arch,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  butting 
rfaces  roust  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
tangential  pressure. 

At  sixty  degrees  from  the  wrtcx,  granting  that 
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the  arch  ia  equilibrated,  the  depth  of  the  arch*$tones 
must  be  doubled  ;  and  though  the  equihbration  be 
carried  no  farther,  yet,  at  the  springing  or  horizontal 
joint,  a  small  increase  will  still  be  neceasary.  The 
ratio  will  soon  be  found*  To  the  square  of  the 
weight  of  the  semi-arch,  add  the  square  of  the  hori- 
zontal thrust,  the  square  root  of  the  sum  is  the  pres- 
sure at  the  springing.  If  we  divide  this  by  the  hori- 
zontal thrust.  It  will  give  the  thickness  at  the  spring- 
ing, compared  with  that  which  is  necessary  at  the 
crown*  Or  if  we  divide  tt  by  312^,  it  will  give  the 
smallest  depth  of  joint  which  should  be  used  at  the 
springing.  The  thrust  and  weight  are  supposed  to 
be  given  in  solid  feet.  If  given  in  pounds,  divide  the 
above  quotient  by  160,  or  divide  at  once  by  50,000* 
Example*  Required  the  thickness  of  the  lower 
joints  for  a  semicircular  arch,  when  the  weight  of  a 
section  of  a  foot  in  breadth  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch  to  the  springing  is  60,000  lb,  and  the  horizontal 
thrust  is  20,000  S»,  which  answers  nearly  to  a  60 
feet  arch,  4-  feet  thick  at  the  crown. 

60  £0        5Q,Q00)6S,250( 

00        '    _20  TseSfeet, 

3600  400    or  1  foot  3f  inches  nearly  j  of 

course  the  vertical  section,  or 
key  atone,  might  be  only 
|§§§|=i  of  a  foot,  or  4f 
inches,  if  it  were  necessary  S9 
to  reduce  it. 


400 
4000(63.25 
36 
123)100 
369 


310  ace. 

For  another  example,  take  a  50  feet  arch,  having 

5  feet  thickness  at  crown.     The  semi-arch  may  be 

found  sufficiently  near,  by  multiplying  the  half  span 

into  the  half  height  to  the  road,  viz.  25  X  15=x375. 

And  the  horizontal  thrust  5  X25zr  125  feet  of  stone, 

375^=^140600,  125*=  13625,  their  sum  is  156250, 

the  square  root  of  which,  divided  by  31 21*  gives 

\*^6B,  or  1  foot  3  inches;  and  here  again  the  verti- 

125 
cal  section  might  be  ,  or  4f  inches  only. 

If  we  calculate  upon  the  same  principles,  the  deptk 
of  arch  stone  at  the  spring  course  of  a  semi-circle  of 
100  feet  span,  10  feet  thick  at  crown,  we  shall 
Knd  it  to  be  5  feet,  and  at  the  crown  the  depth  may 
be  19  inches.  In  the  great  arches  of  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  the  thickness  at  the  crown  is  about  4  feet  d 
inches,  the  span  1 23.2  feet,  and  height  32.  The  ho» 
rizontal  thrust  is  great,  the  crown  being  drawn  with 
a  radius  of  150  feet ;  consequently  this  arch  would 
require  a  depth  at  springing  of  about  4  feet.  But 
when  the  centre  was  struck,  the  crown  of  this  arch 
descended  23  inches,  which  has  rendered  it  a  portion 
of  a  much  larger  circle,  and  has  greatly  increased 
the  horizontal  thrust.  After  all,  the  pressure  at 
the  springing  is  scarcely  greater  than  in  the  last 
example,  and  the  depth  of  joint  there  ueed  not 
have  exceeded  5  feet.  It  is  nearly  three  times  that, 
and  even  at  the  crown  the  thickness  is  J  greater 
than  the  increased  thrust  would  require.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  risk  this  singular 
arch  has  run,  it  may  yet  long  remain  a  monument  of 
the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  able  architect  who  de* 
sijrncd  it* 
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TbeckTf.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe^  that  the  Freocb  ar* 
^•'— v*^— '  chitect&  Perronet  and  Soofflot,  made  an  experi- 
ment on  the  strength  of  the  stone  of  which  tt  was 
composed.  They  found,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  it,  which 
weighs  152tbv  required  240,0001b,  to  crush  it.  In 
the  above  investigation  we  have  only  taken  it  at  50,000. 
The  thickness  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  cannot, 
w*ith  propriety^  be  reduced  80  much  as  we  have  sup- 
posed in  the  above  examples.  This  part  of  the 
structure  is  liable  to  be  strained  transversely.  And 
it  has  been  found,  that  when  stone,  or  other  matter, 
is  bearing  a  great  pressure  longitudinally,  its  strength 
against  a  transverse  strain  is  thereby  much  diminished. 
But,  independent  of  that,  there  is  another  cause  for 
preserving  the  crown  of  a  greater  thickness.  The 
varying  pressure  of  carriages  would  be  apt  to  pro- 
duce some  motion  among  small  stones ;  this  would 

■  chip  away  their  angles,  ana  accelerate  the  destruction 

of  the  building.  But  there  is  seldom  any  need  for 
this  reduction.  In  most  casesj  it  would  only  be  ad- 
ditional labour* 

Of  Piers. 

Of  Picrf*  The  piers  and  abutments  of  a  bridge  must  be  so 
constnicted,  that  each  arch  may  stand  independent 
of  its  neighbours.  For  though,  by  the  mutual  abut- 
ment of  arch  against  arch,  the  whole  may  rest  upon 
irery  slender  piers,  if  once  the  structure  is  erected  ; 
yet,  as  they  must  be  formed  singly,  and  are  exposed 
to  many  accidents,  it  will  be  best  to  contrive  them, 
that  the  destruction  of  one  arch  may  not  involve  in  it 
that  of  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  writers,  on  the  principles  of  bridges, 
in  treating  this  department  of  their  subject,  have 
found  it  necessary,  by  the  help  of  the  higher  calcu- 
lus, to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-arch. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  we  are  convinced,  so 
far  as  it  is  useful  in  practice,  lies  much  nearer  the 
surface. 

The  reader  has  already  frequently  seen,  that  the 
ultimate  pressure  may,  in  everv  case,  be  reduced  to 
two  others,  viz,  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch  above, 
and  the  horizontal  thrust.  In  the  equilibrated  arch, 
this  pressure  is  directed  perpendicularly  to  the  joints 
of  the  sections  i  and  these  being  usually  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  the  curve,  the  pressure  is  in  the  direc- 
tiou  of  the  tangent  to  the  arch.  Hence,  we  have 
often  called  it  the  tangential  pressure.  Upon  this 
principle,  however,  when  the  curve  springs  at  right 
angles  to  the  horizon,  an  infinite  pressure  is  required 
in  the  vertical  direction,— a  supposition  which  cannot 
have  place  in  practice.  We  mudt  accordingly  call  in 
the  assistance  of  friction  in  that  case  ;  a  force  which 
may  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  horizontal  thrust,  and. 
which,  increasing  with  the  superincumbent  weight, 
very  fortunately  keeps  pace  also  with  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  oppose. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  fraction  is  so  contrived, 
upon  the  principles  already  explained,  that  there  is 
ao  danger  uf  any  slide  at  the  horizontal  or  springing 
joint ;  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  slide  is 
tikcly  to  lake  place  in  any  horizontal  course  below 
that,  till  we  arrive  at  the  foundation  ;  for  the  disturb- 
ing force  ii  Gonstanti  but  the  friction  increases  as  we 


descend.  Our  prindpal  care  then  mull  be,  that 
pier  does  not  overset,  by  turning  on  the  farther  ^it 
£  of  its  base,  as  a  fulcrum.  Take  a  in  the  hoozon*  « 
tal  joint,  A  a  as  the  centre  of  pressure.  Draw  flV  g 
to  represent  the  weight  of  the  semi-arch,  and  VT  ih^  , 
horizontal  thrust ;  then  T  a  is  the  ultimate  prestti^^H 
and  if,  when  produced,  it  falls  within  the  base  of  ^^^ 
pier,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  can  never  OFcrtunr  ' 
it.  And  this  is  altogether  indt^pendent  uf  tke  weight 
of  the  pier ;  for  if  that  were  a  mass  of  ice,  iimnermi 
to  the  springiag  in  water,  the  case  would  be 
the  same. 

But  the  pier  itself  has  a  considerablestability»a]^s 
from  its  own  weight;  and  even  though  the  directi 
of  the  ultimate  pressure  of  ttie  arch  alone  pass  ottt 
the  baiie,  the  tendency  to  overturn  the  pier  may  te 
balanced  by  its  weight.     This  weight  may  be  «iip< 
^osed  concentrated  m  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pier,  and  of  course  to  act  in  the  vertical  line  which 
bisects  it. 

its  effect  will  be  nearly  found  by  laybg  off  b  tt 
line  from  the  point  g,  where  the  direction  of  tlie  ull 
mate  pressure  of  the  arch  intersects  it,  qr^ia^ 
weight  of  the  pier,  and  taking  fp=theultimatej 
sure=aTt  and  completing  the  parallelogram,  i " 
gonal  drawn  from  q  will  represent  the  directi 
magnitude  of  the  united  prebsure  of  the  arch  and  ] 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  it  would  be  so  if  « 3 
coincided,  which  is  the  case  with  a  single  arch  st 
on  a  pillar :   but  in  general,   the  ultimate  pressuftl 
still  more  favourable  than  this.     Its  direction  at  i 
point  is  in  the  tangent  of  a  curve,  which  appr 
the  vertical  as  we  descend,  since  the   proportioD 
sing  from  the  weight  of  the  pier  increases  with 
height. 

In  order  to  find  analytical  expressions  for 
forces,  let  the  honzontal  thrust  of  the  arch  =:/.  1 
weight  of  the  half  arch  =a,  and   that  of  the  [ 
=/>,  the  height  of  the  pier  to  the  springing  of 
arch  =://,  the  breadth  at  the  base  ^^ 

1.    Then  the    horizontal  thrust  acting   b  AC 
tends  to  overturn  the   pier,  and  its  force  round  tl 
fulcrum  E  will  be  represented  by  multiplying  ill 
the  perpendicular  distance  AD^  viz.  hxi' 

:2*  The  weight  of  the  pier  acts  in  the  direction  BC» 
and  its  effect  will  be  i^presentcd  by  multiplying  it  by 
the  leverage  CEj  viz.  pXiif* 

S.  The  arch  acts  with  the  leverage  EK,  which  il 
not  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  by  the  ptft 
KD=:AH,  say  ^  of  the  depth  of  the  joint  it  the 
springing.  This  wtU  never  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
bi-eadth,  when  two  different  rings  of  arch-sloael  ntt 
from  the  same  pier,  unlesa  the  pier  widen  bdow^ 
Call  EK,  thrnffOrc  =16. 
We  have  now  hi^ibp^^ia  ;  whence, 

1st,  0= —  =- — r-— ,  and  consequenilf, 

ip+ia      2p+5a  ^ 

To  find  the  least  breadth  of  the  pier  at  tti  baK> 
divide  the  horizontal  thrust  by  half  the  pier  ^dM 
to  three  fourtlis  of  the  half  arch*  Muliipl|  ^^ 
height  of  the  pier  by  the  qUoUent. 

The  height  of  a  pier  to   the  tf^iiDgiogt  bmy ' 
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g'tvee  Mii~3iiil  weight,  i«  found  by  adding  the  half 
j>ier  to  ihtve  fourths  of  the  arch,  mviltiplying  by  the 
breadth  of  the  bate,  and  dividtng  by  the  hon^ontal 
thrudt. 


3d,p-  — VF =-T- 
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or  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be  less  than  the 
cseeaa  of  the  horizontal  ibnut  muhipKed  by  twice 
the  height  of  the  picr^  and  divided  by  the  baee, 
above  one  and  a  half  ttme^  the  B4?mi-arch. 

In  the  above  delermtnalion  it  may  be  observed, 
that  we  consider  ihc  wctirht  of  the  pier  as  irrdepen- 
dcnt  of  its  base.  Now,  ihuu^h  it  may  be  &aid  with 
propriety,  that  the  weight  of  the  pier  cannot  be 
known  until  we  know  itsi  thickness,  which  is  the 
▼ery  thing  sought,  yet  a  Httle  Cimsideration  will 
ihew^  that  we  m:iy  give  difTcrent  magnittides  topiera 
which  ha^*e  eaual  ba»efl,  atid  that,  either  by  altering 
the  outhoe  oi  their  aides,  the  density  of  their  fttruc- 
tune*  the  gravity  of  their  material?,  or  the  weight  of 
«olid  inatter  over  ihem,  we  may  therefore,  when  the 
iMte  is  Fiven,  apply  the  weight  necessary  to  keep 
the  pier  tn  equihbrio,  provided  this  does  not  require 
the  pier  to  be  any  more  that)  a  solid  mass  up  to  the 
roadway.  Should  the  base  assumed  admit  of  the  pier 
being  much  less  than  the  Eolid  parallelopipedf  we 
may  diminish  it  in  various  ways;  as,  1st,  By  opening 
ATcnes  over  the  pier,  where,  in  case  of  floods,  we 
will  procure  an  addition  to  the  water-way :  a  prac- 
tice very  usual  in  the  ancient  structures  :  or,  2d,  By 
"tapering  the  pier  towards  the  springing  of  the  arches, 
or  by  making  each  pier  only  a  row  of  pillsrs  in  the 
line  of  the  stream,  arching  them  together  at  topj  a 
mode  which  may  perhaps  be  objectionable  in  a  water- 
way, but  which  would  have  a  very  striking  and  light 
effect  in  land  arches.  Something  of  this  kind  has 
been  done  by  Pertionct  at  the  Pont  St  Maacence. 

When  piers  indeed  are  to  he  exceedingly  high,  as 
tn  the  columns  which  are  sometimes  employed  in  sup- 
porting a  lofty  aqueduct*  the  best  way  is  to  make 
them  hollow,  and  give  them  stability,  by  enlarging 
the  base.  They  wijl,  in  that  case,  press  less  on  the 
foundations,  be  less  expensive,  and  they  may  be 
greatly  sttfTencd  by  hooping. 

Indeed  it  is  not  usnai  to  make  piers  solid  all  the 
way  Qp  to  the  road  i  the  spandrel-walls  are  carried 
back  to  far  as  to  unite  with  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing arch,  are  locked  together  by  a  cross  wall  just 
over  the  middle  of  the  pier,  having  also  walls  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  whole  arched  or  flagged  over  from 
spandrel  to  spandrel  ju^t  under  the  roadways. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  case  of  solidity  will  enable  us 
to  aicign  a  limit  to  the  breadth  of  piers,  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  be  acquainted  with,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed in  that  investigation* 

The  weight  of  the  pier  in  that  case  will  be  as  the 
rectangle  under  its  height  and  thickness,  expressing 
tbe  ^^'^%j[^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  P^^^  ^y  ^^^  cubic  feet  of 
itone.  The  pier  indeed  wiil  be  somewhat  more  j  for 
the  sterlings  or  breakwaters,  at  each  end,  will  add 
<omethtng  to  its  stabihty;  and  this  will  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal  push, 
if  the  whole  bridge  be  wider  at  the  foundation  than 


at  lop,  as  is  very  common.  Excluding  these  colla-  Theory, 
teral  advantages,  we  shall  consider  the  whole  as  rec-  ^— "-v ^^ 
tangular,  and  then  the  stability  may  be  found  in  the 

longitudinal  section.     We  have  already  6  =- --— i 

and  in  the  case  of  a  parallelogram  ^^pz-\6{h  +  c),  c 
being  the  height  from  springing  to  the  roadway.  By 
substitution  there  arises  \h*[h  +  c)  +  \a  b^ht ; 
and  by  resolving  thi^  quadratic  equation,  we  have 

or  thus.  i^>(HcV^/+r,,.^u  ^^  ^  f^^ 

mula  for  the  thickness  of  sulid  piers  to  support  equi- 
librated arches  ;  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the 
arch  be  underetood  to  act  otherwise  than  at  |^  the 
thickness  of  the  pier,  this  coefficient  may  be  altered 
accordingly. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  above,  take  an  Expkna* 
arch  of  1(K>  feet  span,  six   feet  thick  at  the  crown  t'oo  o^  ^« 
and  semicircular.     The  horiaonial  thrust  is  6 X  50  ^°"^"  ** 
=300  cubic  feet  ;  and  let  us  take  the  weight  of  the 
half  arch  as  =1200  at  a  medium,  since,  on  account  of 
the  open  spandrel,  it  may  be  considerably  varied.  Sup- 
pose the  arch  sprung  at  18  feet  high,  then  A-|-c=74 
^ki        2.  18.  300      ,_ 


,     3.1200*         /     3a     \»      ,,^^ 


and  -/146+14r7.93=17.14', 

from  which  subtract  ^7^-^  =  12 J7,  we  have  4^7, 

or  5  feet  nearly,  for  the  thickness  of  the  pier, 
which  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  span.  In  an  e«» 
aniple  nearly  the  same  as  this,  13  feet  has  been 
given  by  an  eminent  mathematician  for  the  thickness 
of  the  pier;  but  the  reason  \^^  that  the  stability 
which  the  pier  derives  from  the  superincumbent  arch, 
has  not  bet^n  taken  into  consideration  ;  an  oversight 
the  more  extraordinary,  since  it  is  evident,  that  antew 
this  weight  did  bear  completely  on  the  pier,  it  couU 
have  no  tendency  whatever  to  overtum  it. 

Suppose  that  c  m  the  above  formula  is  sO,  or, 
what  IS  the  sanie  thing,  that  the  pier  is  carried  D# 
higher  than  the  springmg. 


we 


havei=y2/+y-^ 
^4^1        4A 


And  in  an  arch  of  the  above  dimensions, 

^y^fina     3a_3xl200       ^       .  , 

2/=600,    _  =  _-^__=50,   when  squared 

=2500 

V'31O0--50=55.68— 50=5,68  nearly,  or  about 
a  seventh  part  more  than  the  former*  We  see  there^ 
fore  how  Uttte  the  stability  may  depend  on  the  mere 
weight  of  the  pier. 

We  may  have  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  de- 
termination, by  comparing  it  with  the  formula  fint 

given  for  the  thickness  of  piers,  viz.  hi^- — p-;-,  Af, 

or  the  Qverturaing  force,  will  be  300x1^^540^* 
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Theory*  The  pier  in  the  first  case,  taking  it  at  5  feet»  will  be 
SxTi=370,  and  ip  +  ^a  will  be  185+9CX)  or 
1085;  multiply  this  by  5,  wc  have  5*25,  a  little 
more  only  than  the  overturning  force,  as  the  thick- 
ness fvas  taken  at  5  feet,  which  is  a  little  in  excess. 
The  reader,  if  he  chooses  to  go  through  the  calcula* 
lion  for  himself,  will  find  4»97  agree  exactly. 

In  the  second  case,  the  pier  =5.68  nearly,  X  18 
^102.24..  and  its  half  =51.12,  which  added  to  900, 
and  roultiplied  by  5.68,  gives  5402.3.  A  trifle  in 
excess,  because  5.68,  hke  the  former,  is  only  an  ap- 
proximate number. 

The  weight  of  the  pier  in  this  case  making  so 
stnall  a  part  of  the  whole  resisting  force,  we  may 
readily  believe,  that  its  total  immersion  in  water 
would  make  no  great  addition  to  the  requisite  thlck- 
'  nc8S»  Stone,  when  so  immersed,  loses  about  |  of  its 
weight,  being  in  specific  gravity  about  2|  times  that 
of  water  ;  and,  in  the  above  example,  were  the  whole 
pier  under  water,  it  ought  to  be  about  a  fiftieth  part 
thicker. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  arch  equilibrated, 
at  least  as  far  as  is  conveniently  practicable,  in  which 
case  the  horizontal  thrust  is  represcniLd  by  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  radius  and  thickness  at  crown. 
But  if  the  equilibration  of  the  arch  has  not  been  at- 
tended to,  we  must  consider  whether  any  uncommon 
weight  about  the  shoulders  may  not  produce,  by  the 
help  of  friction,  a  thnist  in  the  arch  fully  equivalent 
to  what  would  arise  from  a  greater  thickness  at  the 
crown  j  and  our  calculations  arc  to  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  the  arch  a 
weight  in  the  above  example  which  is  nearly  that  of 
solidity.  But  in  general  the  arch  weighs  much  less. 
The  most  common  case,  where  the  stability 'of  the 
pier  IB  any  way  doubtful,  is  when  it  carries  no  more 
than  the  rinp  of  arch-stones,  and  before  it  is  assisted 
by  the  wetgnt  of  the  superincumbent  backing.  The 
weight  keeping  the  pier  steady,  is  now  much  dimi- 
nished ;  while  the  horizontal  thrust  is  unaltered ; 
for,  if  not  propagated  by  weight,  it  is  by  means  of 
the  friction  of  the  sections  propagated  to  the  pier, 
so  as  to  act  againit  it  in  the  same  maoDer  as  if  com- 
pleted. 

Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  arch 
wiU  be  made  thinner  at  the  spring-courttea  than  at 
the  crown,  while  any  additional  thickness  of  the 
former  is  always  in  favour  of  the  piers,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed upon  the  aupposition,  that  a  regular  annulus, 
or  ring  of  stones,  is  laid  on  them  everywhere  of  equal 
thickness.  Suppose  this  thickness,  as  before,  to  be  6 
feet.  In  that  case  the  semi-arch  of  the  above  dimensions 


measures  499.5,  or  500  feet,  and  ^  2t  + 


ji 


-|^=vW!^|'-'i5?=3,.i3-a,.s., 

or  llfV  feet  for  the  breadth  of  the  pier.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  likely  that  the  arch  would  have  6  feet 
thickness  of  crown  in  these  circumstances  ;  2,  or  at 
most  3  feet,  would,  in  all  probability  be  thought 
•ufficient  for  a  depth  of  keystone ;  and  a  ring  of 
3 


arch-stones  2  feet  deep  will  require  a  pier  of  0  i 
only.     If  we  build  up  the  pier  behind  the  springtiig^" 
for  about  6  feet,  this  thickness  may  be  reduced  l# 
S  feet  I  and  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  dad 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  prevent  the  lower  sectio 
of  the  arch  from  shding  away. 

The  above  example  is   taken   for  a  acmrcircul 
arch ;    and  though  the  reader   must    see,  that 
thickness  of  the  pier  is  in  no  certain  proportioal 
the    span,    it   is  nevertheless   obvious,     that   i " 
writers  who  derive  it  from  that,  have  hitherto  i 
considerably  in  excess.     It  is  usually  stated  at  ^  i 
semicircles  ;  but  we  see,  that  in  the  most  unfavou 
able  circumstances,  it  need  not  exceed  ^  of  tfc 
and  may  often  be  made  much  less.     This,  howeVer? 
we  Slate  with  limitation,  referring  to  the  height  of 
pier  above  given  ;  for  were  the  pier  much  higher,  jr 
must  be  made  thicker ;  if  the  pier  be  infinitely  big 
the  weight  of  the  arch  sinks  into  insigntficaiicey 
the  thickness,  =i/2^  which  in  the  above  arch  i 
feet  thick  is  =244  *cet  nearly,  and  in  general,  j 

the  thickness  at  crown  ==  -  of  radius,  then  V^f^ 

y2r*  /2 

—  =  r^^—t  that  is,  takings  the  span,  m=2ff,  I 


thickness 


^  m 


whence    this    rule  for  ih 


thickness  of  a  pier  of  infinite  height.  Find  wh 
part  the  thickness  at  crown  is  of  the  span,  extni 
the  square  root,  and  multiply  it  by  the  span  for  i\\ 
thickness  ;  or  thus,  multiply  the  diameter  by  l! 
thickness  at  crown,  and  extract  the  square  root.. 

One  of  the  loftiest  bridges  with  which  we  lit 
quainted  h  that  of  Alcantara,  over  the  Tigiii,i< 
Spain.     It  is  stated  by  Don  Antonio  Ponat,  ia  ^' 
Plage  J'  Espanot  to  consist  of  six  arches,  tlie  i 
largest  110  feet  in  span,  the  water  at  the  lowest 
42  feet  deep  ;  from  the  surface  of  which,  to  the  I 
ginning  of  the  springing  of  the  middle  arche*,  8T 
and  from  thence  to  the   upper  surface,  76  ;  whid 
with  the  4  feet   and  a   half  of  parapet,  oiake  thr 
whole  205  feet  and  a  half,  (more  correctly,  209t). 
Taking  then  the  thickness  at  crown  as  equivalent  u 
16  feet,  and  the  diameter  110,  the  thicknesi  fortfl 
infinite  height  should  be  42  feet.     They  arc  38  m 
thickness,  and  129  feet  high.     Let  us  now  try 
thickness  by  the  general  formula  given  in  the 
part  of  this  Section. 

The  lower  or  immersed  paK  42  feet  high,  and 
broad,  is  15S6 ;  but  of  this  f  are  to  be  deducted 
account  of  the  immersion,  leaving  for  that  part  fi 
The  pier  from  thence  to  the  springing  is  87  by 
or  8306.     We  must  suppose  such  a  pier  built  tip  br-* 
iween  the  arches  to  at  least  j  of  the  height,  or^Mfi^^ 
20  feet ;  but  on  account  of  a  set  off  which  appeir^  , 
in  the  design,  we  shall  suppose  the  breadth  ttm  S^  , 
on  an  average,  which  makes  760,  and  the  whole  ps^^ 
5024,  and  its  half  is  2512.     To  this  add  4  of  ib^  ] 
semi. arch  {  say  |x55  X  16=660,  and  we  have  317* 
By  this  number  let  us  divide  the  product  of  the  b"*^ 
rizontal  thrust  and  height  of  pier,  that  is,  16  X^ 
X  129=  1 15520,  and  we  find  about  36  feet,  very  tOF- 
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li  breadtb.  Are  we  to  look  upon  this  near 
ice  ai  the  effect  of  chance,  of  science,  or  the 
ihc  builder  ?  We  rather  think  of  the  6rit, 
the  arch  is  a  segment  les^  than  a  aemicirclet 
'  thickness  of  pier  becomes  necessary.  For 
continuing  the  same,  we  must  cither  make 
a  part  of  a  circle  of  greater  radius,  which 
icrease  the  horizontal  thrust,  or  we  must,  in 
obviate  that,  diminish  the  thickness  at  the 
In  cither  case  the  weight  of  the  arch  is  di- 
,,  and  with  it  the  assistance  which  it  gives 
ability  of  the  pier, 

a  segment  of  100  feet  span  and  the  versed 
and  tuppoBc  the  pier  18  feet  high,  and  the 
!et  thick  in  the  crown,  as  in  last  example* 
ius  of  this  arch  will  be  5L25,  and  the  thrust 
The  weight  of  this  arch  will  be  less  than 
cr;  let  us  take  it  at  110,0,  and  if  the  calcu- 
completed,  as  in  the  6rst  example,  the  thick- 
>ier  will  be  found  =5.S5  feet. 
jppose  the  pier  carried  no  higher  than  the 
nd  ring  of  arch  stones,  six  feet  thick,  Brmly 
nto  it.  The  half  arch  will  be  443  cubic  feet ; 
»t  will  remain  as  before ;  and  from  the  formula 

I  J.  ?J1I' — j-r>  we  have  for  the  thickness  of 

13.35  feet. 

For  a  ring  of  atones  2  feet  thicki  we  hate 

I  only. 

other  example,  take  a  segment  of  100  feet 

h  a  rise  of  only  25  feet,  or,  in  other  words, 

of  120  degrees,  let   the  height  of  the  pier 

real  thickness  be  as  before.     The  radius  will 

icct,  and  the  thrtst,  where  the  crown  is  6 

k|  will  be  393,  taking  the  half  arch  at  775; 

for  the  pier  7.46,  and  a  similar  increase  be- 
^cessary  in  the  other  cases* 

versca  sine  of  the  same  arch  be  reduced  to 
the  radius  is  then  130  feet, and  thrust  =780, 
being  taken  as  every  where  6  feet,  we  find 
rly  40  feet  as  the  thickness  of  pier :  it  will 
ly  40  feet  if  a  horizontal  arch  witli  joints 
>  a  radius  of  130  feet  be  introduced  m  its 
rhe  enormous  thickness  of  pier  which  be- 
cessary  for  these  flat  segments,  precludes,  in 
!iemsure,  the  possibility  of  employing  them  in 
\  and  indeed  we  do  know,  that  a  horizon* 
of  100  feet  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
ilructure. 

is  an  interesting  subject  of  enquiry,  which 
I  be  unappropriately  noticed  here,  we  mean  the 
irsed  sine  that  can  be  used  for  arches  in  pro- 
.o  the  span*  We  conceive  this,  however,  as 
t  measure  a  practical  question.  We  have  al- 
ren  some  idea  of  the  greatest  possible  arch 
or  brick  j  a  segment  of  that  circle  may,  of 
be  employed  in  any  situation,  but  the  piers 
ch  be  of  considerable  span  and  height  to  the 
f  J  must  be  made  very  great.  Indeed  the 
tion  depends  intimately  on  the  ihickneBS  of 
Vc  ought  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
►icr  that  can  be  trusted,  and  this,  we  con- 
Is  chiefly  on  the  care  of  the  mason;  for 


stone,  and  especially  cement,  is  a  compressible  sub-  Theory, 
stance ;  and  when  an  arch  is  very  fiat,  a  very  small  -  *  - 
yielding  at  the  springing  produces  an  enormous  de- 
pression at  the  crown,  insomuch  that  there  may  be 
reason  to  dread,  lest  the  arch  pass  down  below  the 
horizontal  line,  and  fall  to  pieces  before  the  stabihty 
of  the  abutments  can  be  acted  upon.  A  compression 
in  the  joints  is  equivalent  to  a  yielding  at  the  abut* 
ments,  and  appears  equally  difficult  of  remedy* 

In  great  horizontal  thrusts,  where  the  segment  is 
flat,  the  immersion  of  the  pier  in  water  comes  to  have 
an  important  eflfecL  On  the  weiglit  of  the  pier,  in 
those  cases,  the  stability  chiefly  depend*,  and  a  de- 
duction from  that  of  two  fifths  must  be  compensated 
by  enlarging  the  thickness.  For  example,  iti  the  arch 
of  100  fcet  Jipai),  with  25  fevt  rise,  and  ^ers  20  feet 
high,  the  ring  of  stones  of  3  feet  at  thr  crown  may 
be  set  on  a  pier  of  14  feet  broad,  taking  the  half 
arch  at  180  feet.  But  if  the  pier  be  act  in  water  to 
the  springing,  it  wiU  Jose  f  of  its  weight ;  and  its 
breadth  must  be  increased  nearly  to  16^  feet  ere  it 
has  the  same  degree  of  stabihty  as  before.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  this  case  the  stability  derived  from 
the  pier  itself  is  nearly  as  much  as  that  derived  from 
the  arch,  (conceiving  this  always  concentrated  in  the 
middle  of  the  half  of  the  pier,)  a  diminution  of  j- 
from  the  pier,  therefore  is  {*  of  the  whole,  and  must 
be  provided  for  by  an  increase  of  breadth,  not  j»ist 
equal  to  f ;  for  we  must  observe,  that  the  stability 
derived  from  the  arch  is  also  increased  thereby. 

But  indeed  the  immersion  of  the  pier,  if  it  be  very 
tall,  that  is,  if  the  depth  of  water  be  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  span,  will  demand  attention,  although  the 
arch  should  not  be  very  tlat.  In  such  a  case,  the 
stability  arising  from  the  pier  is  often  as  great  as 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  weight  of  the  archv 
It  can  seldom  be  greater,  and  consequently  can  sel- 
dom require  an  addition  of  more  than  one  fifth  of 
that  breadth,  which  would  be  sufficient  were  there 
no  immersion. 

We  might  easily  give  a  theorem  for  this  in  rec- 
tangular piers ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while ;  the 
effect  of  any  addition  is  easily  determined  in  the  first 
formula,  which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  although 
only  tentative,  the  most  convenient  rule  for  the  prac- 
titioner* 

But  although  the  total  immersion,  e?en  of  a  lofty 
pier,  will  seldom  require  any  great  alteration  in  the 
thickness,  there  is  yet  another  circumstance  which 
vvell  deserves  attention.  Bridges  are  often  built,  espe^ 
cially  in  a  tidc-way,  with  the  arches  springing  below 
the  high  waters  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  diminution 
from  the  weight  of  the  arch  itself,  but  unless  the 
keystone  be  under  water,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  un- 
changed ;  we  must,  accordingly,  in  our  calculation, 
make  the  same  diminution  for  that  part  of  the  arch 
which  is  thus  immersed,  as  we  did  in  the  above  ex- 
ample for  the  piers.  The  result  will  oblige  us  still 
more  to  increase  the  thickness  of  pier. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  from  this  investi- 
gation respecting  the  piers,  that  the  increase  of 
breadth  which  may  be,  and  usually  is  given  to  tlie 
pier,  is  of  much  less  importance,  on  account  of  the 
weight  that  is  thereby  gained^  than  by  iu  tncreasinf 
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the  length  of  that  aim  of  the  levcrg  whereby  the 
weight  of  the  whole  resists  the  effect  of  thehoriaon* 
tal  thrust  oversetting  it. 

Instead^  thcrefiirc,  of  building  up  the  pier  with 
perpendicular  sides^  we  ahauld  thmk  it  more  ad  visa* 
hU  to  bejriii  the  foundation  of  the  pier  on  a  base 
much  wider  than  usual,  and  from  thence,  by  regular 
recesses,  or  otherwise,  gradually  todiniinii,hit»  until,  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch,  it  does  not  exceed  the  depth 
of  the  two  archstoneft,  while  the  outline  of  the  pier 
iway  be  a  curve  of  any  shape  that  is  most  pleasing. 
Many  advantages  would,  in  our  opiniou,  be  obtained 
by  this  constructiun  i  the  water  way  will  be  enlarged  ; 
the  pier  equally  atrong  ;  the  stability  equally  great, 
nay,  much  greater  than  usual ;  and  the  chance  of  the 
foundations  beinj2^  hurt  in  €oods  will  be  greatly  di- 
miniahcd  ;  and  idi  thk4  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  ma- 
terials. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  stability  of  piers,  it 
will  be  proper  to  request  the  reader'^  attention  a 
little  longer  to  a  case  which  we  have  hitherto  but 
filightly  noticed,  we  mean  when  the  waters  come  to  en- 
croach on  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In  this  event,  the 
atabihty  arising  from  the  arch  is  diminished  by  the 
los*i  of  weight  in  all  that  part  which  is  immersed. 
The  horizontal  force  acts  as  before ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated through  the  immersed  archstoncs.  The 
weight  of  the  pier  is  diminished  by  the  immersion* 
All  this  must  be  compensated  by  an  increase  of 
breadth  in  the  pier. 

Suppose  the  waters  to  rise  to  the  key-6tone,  the 
horiaoucal  thrust  is  still  unaltered,  and  is  propagated 
as  before  ;  the  intermediate  arch  stones,  however, 
lose  two-fifths  of  their  weight,  and,  supposing  them 
jointed  to  equilibration,  they  will  all  have  a  tendency 
to  rise  and  slide  up.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  lower  stones  of  an  arch  with  radial  joints,  for  we 
know  that  the&e  have  such  a  tendency  independent 
of  this.  What  therefore  is  there  to  prevent  them  ? 
Their  mutual  friction,  and  the  back  or  lateral  pres- 
sure only.  Their  friction,  however,  is  now  much  di- 
minishedt  and  so  ia  the  weight  of  the  backing,  on 
account  of  the  immersion. 

In  drawing  the  limit  of  position  for  the  joints  to 
be  equilibrated  by  fnction,  therefore,  in  Fig.  5.  we 
ought  to  diminisli  the  lengths  on  the  line,  the  key 
section  only  excepted,  and  observe  the  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  joints ;  the  general  effect  will  be,  to 
make  these  joints  approach  nearer  to  the  vertical,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  draw  them  to  lower  centres  {  and, 
if  we  are  so  incUned  to  admit  of  the  arches  being 
flatter  segments,  this  observation  is  of  use,  and  should 
be  attended  to  in  the  formation  of  culverts,  5c c. 
which  arc  often  glutted. 

Suppose,  now,  the  waters  to  rise  even  higher  than 
the  keystone,  the  weight  of  the  keyvtone  itself  be- 
mg  diminished,  the  arch  will  be  in  the  very  same  pre- 
dicament  as  if  it  were  farmed  entirely  of  materiala  of 
a  smaller  specific  gravity  than  before,  and  its  chief 
danger  will  arise  from  the  transverse  action  of  the 
stream  tending  to  overset  it. 

This  will  be  the  rase  when  the  water,  having  free 
iogresa  through  the  materials,  or  through  the  gut- 
ters of  the  bridge,  rises  as  fast  in  the  interior  of  the 
t»uildiDg  a3  without.     But  this  is  not  always  to  be 


expected.     The  side  walls,  or  parapet,  miy  Isr 
formed,  ni  not  to  admit  the  water  to  enter,  si  hi 
not  with  suflicient  rapidity.     The  arch  itself,  wnm 
sure,  will  not,  for  it  is  mII  laid  in  mortar. 
the  event  of  the  arch  being  formed  with  opci 
in  the  haunches,  it  will  not,  we  thitik,  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  th*re  may  be  a  point  to  wbidi, 
the  waters  arrive,  the  whole  weight  of  the  arch 
be  balar^ced  by  the  hydrotitatic  pressure  upon  the  i 
tradus  I  aud  in  that  case,  it  would  be  shoved  oS  i 
one  mass  by  the  pressure  of  the  stream. 

This  if>  by  no  means  even  an  improbable  iv 
tion,  f.r  the    key-stone   itself  wiU   be;fin    to 
whi'never  the  waters  rise  one  and  a  half  timrs 
thickness  abovt'  the  solid  matter  at  the  crown  ;  and 
will  readily  be  granted,   that  every  other  srctii 
pressing  strongly  upwards  by  that  time.    It  may, 
deed,  be  alleged,  that  the  pressure  of  dead  wcij 
over  them  would   keep  them  down   long  af 
and  this  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  the  derangemenf 
it  is  likely  will  have  taken   place  amone  the 
stones,  by  such  a  pressure  acting  from  the  pjtnti^ 
the  wedges,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  such  as  til 
render  the  destruction  of  the  anch  inevitable. 

For  example,  take  a  stone  of  a  foot  square,  and 
4  feet  deep  in  the  soffit,  near  the  sprins^mo'  cf  i 
arch  of  'tO  feet  rise ;  suppose  the  arch  fuli 
IS  pressed  back  with  the  weight  of  40  c    _     . 
water ;  that  is,  a  force  of  four  times  its  own  wci^l^ 
and  as  a  similar  force,  though  gradually  Ifascnii^ 
acts  upon  every  other  stone  to  the  crown  of  the  an  _ 
it  is,  we  think,  very  obvious,  that  their  united  tSt^ 
h  likely  to  be  of  much  more  consequence  than  tk 
thrust  of  the  archslones. 

But  we  may  find  another  opportunity  for  render- 
ing these  motions  somewhat  more  precise,  by  lab- 
jecting  the  forces  to  calculation,  when  we  comets 
treat  of  Culverts,  under  Inland  Navig'^' 
chief  case  where  such  a  process  is  likely  to  < 
which,  from  tliat  circumstance,  require  some  ] 
maxims  of  construction. 


Of  the  Fall  under  Bridges. 

The  piers  of  a  bridge  form  an  obstacle  in  the  if«f 
of  the  waters,  and  will  cause  them  to  rise  aboie  twt^ 
general  level.     The  same  body  of  water  which  flowi 
m  the  open  channel  must  be  conveyed  through  tJif 
openings  of  the  bridge.     The  narrower  thai  pl«»|f 
is,  the  swifter  must  be  the  current.     And  ihjl  adffl" 
tional  swiftness  is  only  to  be  produced  by  a  ietff^ 
from  a  greater  height.      Consequently,   the^ 
will  accumulate  above  the  obstruction,  until  it 
off  as  fast  as  it  comes,  or  until  the  velocity  in 
contracted  water-way  be  to  that  in  the  open  cbuflWi 
reciprocally  as  the  relative  sections  of  the  stream. 

Granting  that  the  velocities  of  the  running  wUff 
are  such  as  would  be  produced  by  falling  from  i  tf** 
tain  height  above  the  stream,  a  principle  '^J^^c^)'*' 
any  rate  sufficiently  just  for  our  purpose,  it  (dSS^ 
that  the  fall,  or  accumulation  produced  by  the  <»• 
stacle,  will  be  measured  by  the  difference  betff* 
the  heights  which  would  be  requisite  for  prodocffij 
the  two  velocities,  nt,  of  the  riirer  in  geienl,  tP^ 
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b    of  tbe  curreDt  just  under  the  bridge.    But  if  a  body 

^  Ulm  £eet  id  a  second  of  time,  it  ac<|ttires  a  Telocity 

of  2m  feet  per  second,  and  the  heighu  are  as  the 

Sfimct  of  the  Telocities ;  wberefbrB,  id  order  to  pro- 

^■et  the  Tciodty  «,  we  must  suppose  m  £dl  from  a 

fcoght  =2"  ^^T^  expressing  «  in  feet»  and  neglect- 

iag  that  small  fraction,  wherebj^  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  in  one  second  exceeds  16  feet. 

Bat  when  water  is  forced  from  a  larger  channel 
tlutmgh  a  smaller  passage,  it  is  obserrec^  that  the 
aucam  through  this  passage  is  contract*  This  con- 
tiActiun  has  been  yarioudy  stated.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  contracted  stream  to 
dut  of  the  passage,  is  that  of  4  to  5,  or  3  to  1,  ac- 
cording to  Bossut,  Michelotti,  and  Venturi. 
Boat  gives  -  6  to  9,  or  .66(1  to  1. 
And  Newton   21  to  25,  or  .84  to  1. 

CoDiequently,  if  e  express  the  breadth  of  the  wa- 
ter-way between  the  piers,  ^c  is  the  water-way 
CBOOtncted;    take  b'  the  breadth  of  the  channel, 

5h 
^eibiivi-Y-v  the  velocity  in  the  contraction ; 

aod  to  produce  this  velocity,  we  need  a- height,  or 

fidD,  <>f -T-i  -^  ^  ^^^  ^  difference  between  that 
and  the  former,  or  that  which  produces  the  origmal 

idodty  9,  will  be  t^-\  —  ^  the  fall,  sought  \  or 
4.O.  flf        o 


(f-Os: 


will  also  be  a  theorem  for  it,  which 
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may  be  thus  expressed. 

Add  onefourUi  to  the  hnoM  rfihe  mer^  m^  ii^ 
vide  the  sum  bt^  the  waier-ma^  umdar  the  arches;  from 
the  square  of  the  quotiemi  suMraei  wdijf;  mmd  mmtMy 
the  remainder  hf  the  square  rf  one  eighth  part  qfthe 
mean  velocity  oftht  stream  fir  thejm  in  feet. 

Upon  this  principle,  the  following  Table  is  con« 
stnicted.  It  is  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wishe(^ 
for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  river ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  not  so  easily  ascertained,  and 
the  due  consideration  of  it  would  extend  our  investi- 
gations much  further  than  the  present  subject  would 
warrant.  We  may  find  another  opportunity  to  com- 
municate some  further  researches  on  this  matter; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  what  vre  give  here  will,  we 
think,  be  of  no  small  value  to  the  engineer  and 
practical  bridge-builder.  We  have  dven  a  separate 
column  for  the  usual  designation  of  the  stream,  and 
for  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  will  just  bear 
the  velocities  expressed  in  the  first  column,  that  the 
use  of  the  Table  may  be  extended  and  facihtated. 
For,  by  this  means,  a  look  at  the  bottom  will  deter- 
mine the  state  and  velocity  of  the  YVter^  without  the 
necessity  of  measuring  it.  We  next  give  the  head 
or  &11  produced  by  various  obstructions,  and  the  ve- 
locity thereby  acouired,  froni  whence  we  are  enabled 
to  form  an  idea  ot  the  action  likely  to  take  place  up* 
on  the  bottom. 


TTse  rue  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current,  as  square  aided  Piers^  or  abrupt  Projections. 


Vdocity. 


Descriptu 


Rt.     In. 


P.  hour. 
Miles. 


^orS 
4.or6 


■ff 

s 

6A- 


:wn 


The  current, 
usually  tenned 


DuU 
Gliding 
Smooth 
Uniform  tenors 

\  Ordinary 
I  Freshes 


} 


ofBiverS 


The  bottom, 
whkh  just  bears 
such  velocities. 


Ouse  and  mud 
Soft  clay 
Sand 
Gravel 
Pebbles 
Shivers  and 

chingle 
Boulders  and 
soft  schistus. 
jStratified 


Extraor-  "1 
dinary      / 

Floods      r 
^  and  rapids  J  |  rocks 
Torrents  and    Indurated 

cataracts         rocks 


Obstructions, 


Head. 


A        U        -At        II         ^         II         1         H         1" 
Head  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstruction  in  feet. 
VcLTHead.    VeL 


.0008  .34S  .0009 


.0034 
.0134 
.0536 
.1207 


.4828 
1.341 


.0036 
1.363  .0145 
2.731  .0580 
4.09]  .1305 


.2146  54  ^  .2320 
.33531  6.82   .3625 
8.18   .5320 


13.64fl.45 


.35 

.69 

1.39| 

2.68 

4.06| 

5.45 

6.94 

8.33 


Head.  I  VeL 


.0010,     .36j  .0012 

'11 


.0041  .731 
.0162  1.461 
.065«  2.93 


.00^9 

.0197 

.0788 

.146'i  4.39i  .1773 


55q 

.2600 
.4062 
.5840 


Ih^. 


5.861  .3152 


7.32 
8.78 


.4025 
.7092 


13.9  11  625  [14.6  Hl.97 


Vel.  fl  Head. .  VeL 


.37H  .0017     .42 

.75|  .OOGat    .8;? 

1.5  I  .027^  1.66 

3.     I  .1104  3.33 

4.5  I  .2484i  5. 


6. 
7.5 
9. 
15. 


.4416  6.66 

6900:  8.33 

I 
993610. 

lj.76    :16.3 
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The  rise  of  Water  produced  by  Obstructions  to  the  Current j  Jjf^c.'^Continued. 


V<\ocU,.      1 

Dcscnption  of  Rivers.      \ 

Obsfructions. 

Per  sec. 
Ft.     In. 

p.  hour. 
MUes. 

The  carrent, 
usually  termed 

The  bottom, 
which  just  bears 
such  velocities. 

4      II     4     11     4     ii     1      y     i 

Head  of  water,  and  velocity  produced  at  the  obstructioii  in  feet. 

Head. 

VcL 

Head. 
.005 

VeL 

Hca.} 

VcL 

.8.S 

Head. 

Vel. 

;  Head: 

J  or  3 

I 
7 

DuU 

Ouse  and  mud 

.0024 

.468| 

.01'^ 

.023 

175 

.096 

ior  6 

1 
T 

Gliding 
Smooth 

Soft  clay 

.0098 

.937 

.020 

1.75 

2.5 

5. 

.03P 

1.66 

.OiJ4 

2.5 

.586   jw 

I. 

U«r| 

Sand 

.0393 

1.875 

.082 

.158 

3.33 

.375 

5. 

1.5t€ia 

II. 

lA 

Uniform  tenors 

Gravel 

.1572 

S.75 

.328 

.632 

6.66 

1.50010.     1 

6.184 

III. 
IV. 

Ordinary 
"   Freshes 

Pebbles 
Shivers  and 
chingle 

.3537 
.6288 

5.62 
7.5 

.738 
1.312 

7.5 
10. 

L422 
2.528 

10. 

3.375 
6.00 

18.914 
25. 

V. 

3A 

rExtraor-  "l 

Boulders  and 

J    diiuiry      / 

soft  schistus 

.9825  9.37 

'2.050 

3.950 

9.375 

38. 

Vf 

*rV 

1  Floods       r 

Stratified 

i 

Jf  and  rapids  J 

rocks 

1.414811.24^ 

2.952 

5.688 

13.5 

56. 

X. 

6rV 

Torrents  and 

Indurated 

1 

cataracts 

rocks 

3.930 

''8.20 

15.8 

37.5 

We  have  already  admitted,  that  this  Table  is  in- 
complete, yet  it  will,  in  all  probability,  answer  many 
useful  purposes.  The  science  of  hydraulics  is  as  yet 
so  empirical,  that  ^u'e  can  .seldom  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  win  be  the  result  of  a  proposed  combina- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  the  fall  or  head,  and  con- 
sequently the  velocity  acquired,  is  always  stated  too 
high|  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Table.  For 
the  contraction  of  one  fifth  of  the  breadth,  is  nearly 
as  much  as  is  observed  in  a  narrow  pipe.  We  have, 
indeed,  made  no  allowance  for  the  contraction  or  di- 
minution of  effect  which  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  friction  and  other  causes  in  the  original  bed 
of  the  river.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  addi- 
tional head  which  is  requisite  to  overcome  this  fric- 
tion, over  and  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  assum- 
ed velocity  of  the  stream.  And  again,  the  friction 
increasing  under  the  piers,  from  the  mcreased  velocity 
of  the  stream,  will  require  also  an  additional  head  of 
water  to  overcome  it.  This,  in  small  velocities,  and 
-.vith  small  obstructions,  is  a  very  great  part  of  the 
wliole  rise.  Its  proportion  diminishes  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  Table.  So  that,  in  all  useful  cases,  it  is 
likely  to  be  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  great  rate 
of  contraction  we  assume. 

In  order  that  the  Table  should  be  complete,  we 
iT.'Jst  divide  it  into  two  parts,  one  referring  to  the  ve- 
I'/f  ity,  and  the  other  to  the  difference  of  level  of  the 
riv'jr'g  surface,  for  a  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
ih'.-  bridge.  The  depth,  too,  is  a  material  consideration 
i'l  diicoveriiig  the  acquired  velocity.  But  we  do  not 
vr  the  importance  of  these  minutia:,  for  the  requisite 
'Intfi  Am  not  to  be  obtained  with  similar  exactness. 

Ai  a;j  i-xample  of  the  purpobcs  to  which  tliis  Ta- 

\,\*:  rr.ay  h'-  applied,  let  us  suppose  that  a  bridge  is  to 

K"  ^j  iilt  ovrr  a  river  of  100  feet  wide,  the  usual  ve- 

;,'•;/  of  which  i'j  f$  feet  per  second,  and,  of  course, 

1  i.  in  all  likelihood  composed  chiefly  of  round 

■:.      \a\  thcbc  pebbles  and  gravel  be  supposed 

r/1  to  the  depth  c)f  d  feet,  and  under  that  a 

:Tst  . :.'.    '.f   fir.e   firm   clay.      liCt   it  be  proposed  to 

;/  -.'  ♦:.'■  },rifiy*:  a  water-way  of  75  feet,  that  is  to  say, 

■/,o  i\j  A^rTi^iul",    projf.-cting   4^    feet  each,    uuJ    two 


t'/  «-/•' 


piers  of  8  feet  thick  each,  a  centre  arch  of  35  feet, 
and  two  side  arches  of  20  feet  span  each.  It  is  only 
proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  two  feet  below  tht 
bed,  and  to  spring  the  centre  arch  2  feet  above  the 
usual  waters,  giving  it  a  rise  of  one-third  of  the  span. 
Let  us  inquire  whether  such  a  structure  ia  likely  to 
be  durable. 

From  the  Table  it  appears,  that  the  obstruction 
being  one-fourth,  and  velocity  3  feet,  the  head  will 
be  .2484,  or  about  3  inches,  and  is  therefore  not 
likely  to  encroach  on  the  crown.  But  the  velocity 
under  the  bridge  will  be  5  feet  per  second,  and,  of 
course,  would  require  boulder  stones  or  rock  to 
withstand  it ;  the  gravel  bed  will  therefore  be  cut  np 
under  the  bridge,  and  to  a  depth  which,  althoun 
not  easily  predicted,  is  likely  to  be  that  which  inll 
make  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  current,  allowing 
for  contraction,  as  great  as  where  the  river  is  frre. 
For  this  will  restore  the  original  velocity,  and  pre- 
vent farther  damage,  provided  the  pebbly  stratum 
holds  to  that  depth  ;  for  should  the  strata  below  be 
harder  or  coarser  the  damage  will  be  less,  and  if  soft- 
er the  contrar)'. 

Suppose,  again,  the  depth  of  the  river,  in  its  usaal 
tenors,  to  be  3  feet  at  the  left,  and  4  feet  at  the 
right  pier.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a 
difference  of  depth  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  inequality,  the 
erection  of  the  bridge  does  little  or  nothing  to  re- 
move it.  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  inequality 
of  depth  as  likely  to  continue,  whatever  other  changes 
are  produced. 

At  left  Pier.     At  right  Picj. 

Original  depth  in  feet  ....     3 4. 

Increase  for  obstruction,  7    .     1 1.33 

T.  5^ 

And  J  for  contraction  on  ihel    , 

above  principle 3      * 

New  depth  being  as  required  1    ^ 

velocity 3      * 

Deduct  original  depth     ...     3. 


1.3S 

6.66 
4. 


Deptli  cut  by  flle  river,  in  feet    2 2.66 
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The  depth  cut  in  the  uniform  stratum  will  not,  Let  us  state  the  general  depth ^^^^ 

'  indeed,  be  quite  so  great  as  this  ;  for  the  matter  ex-  Add  for  obstruction  |  or   .  .  .  • 8.75   ' 

cavated  will  be  thrown  up  as  a  bar  across  the  river  9.75 

below  the  bridge,  and  will  add    to  the  depth  by  For  contraction  J  or 2.44« 

heightening  the  surface  of  the  water.  12A9 

The  left  pier,  then,  which  is  only  founded  two  ^his  gives  the  depth  under  the  bridge  when 
feet  under  the  bed,  mav  stand  well  enough,  but  the  ^|,g  ^j  velocity  is  restored,  viz.  5  feet. 

right  pier  is  in  manifest  danger,  being  undermined  ^^^  ,  ^^  ^ring  it  to  tenor  velocity 8.09 

nearly  eight  mches.     It  must  therefore  be  laid  deep-  _^     . '       ^  .    °         , , ,       ...    ,      ,      .    .  oTToq 

er.      It  will  not   be  safe,  however,  in  proceeding  ^5  ^^^^[cut  m  the  pebbles  till  the  depth  is    .  .  20.2S 

deeper  with  the  foundation,  to  expose  the  smallest  ^"^  ^^^""^  "  ^"'>' 1— 

part  of  the  clay  ;  for  that  will  move  off  with  a  less  So  that  it  cuts  bdow  the  bed  .........   11.28 

velocity  of  current  than  the  gravel  or  pebbles,  and  But  as  there  is  only  3  feet  of  pebbles,  it  passes  to  the 

tbe  pier  will  be  still  further  endangered.    Our  Table  clay  5  and  as  this  will  not  bear  more  than  |  of  the 

thews  us,  that  it  will  not  bear  one-third  of  the  velo-  common  velocity,  the  river  will  cut  in  it  until  the 

city  of  this  stream,  and,  consequently,  runs  the  risk  depth  be  GO-Sl-,  which  is  far  below  any  security  that 

of  beinj?  excavated  to  a  ereat  depth  indeed.     The  can  be  given  to-the  structure,  without  a  total  change 

only  saKty  is  in  the  gravel  rolling  into  the  hole  thus  of  the  foundation. 

formed,  and  ultimately  stopping  it,  not,  however,  We  assumed,  for  the  breadth  of  the  actual  water- 
without  leaving  the  pier  in  a  dangerous  situation.  way  in  the  above  Table,  a  rate  of  contraction,  which 

Suppose  further,  that  the  river  is  liable  to  floods,  is  much  the  same  as  that  ob8er\'ed  in  the  diameter  of 
and  that,  from  observations  of  its  higher  marks,  it  is  a  jet  from  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate.  This  may  be 
thought  that  the  chaunel  may  be  in  that  case  200  goincr  too  far,  but  we  think  it  advisable  to  k^ep  the 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  and  the  progress  of  the  builder  on  the  safe  side  of  the  limits  of  practicability, 
freshes  about  S\  miles  per  hour.  What  will  be  the  Square  ended  piers,  and  abrupt  projections,  are  likelv 
consequence  of  such  an  accident  happening  after  the  to  produce  as  great  a  degree  of  contraction,  especial- 
bridge  is  built  over  it  ?  ^X  when  the  river  runs  in  floods,  the  only  case  that  is 

If  we  take  the  depth  of  the  rivef  at  6  feet  on  an  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
average,  the  water- way  ujder  the  bridge  is  only  ^,  But  th:;  discharge  through  the  arches  will  be  ma- 

and  it  is  probable  that  the  diminution  of  depth  to-  terially  improved,  by  forming  the  piers  with  pointed 

wards  the  shores  will  be  made  up  by  a  grreater  depth  sterlings,  and  otherwise  adapting  them  to  the  figure 

iu  the  channel,  suppose  9  feet :  This  would  encroach  of  the  stream.     In  rivers,  where  the  arches  are  wide 

on  the  crown,  and  place  the  bridge  in  a  still  more  in  comparison  of  the  depth  of  water,  the  contraction 

dangerous  predicament.     Yet  adiiering  to  the  sup-  does  not  appear  to  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  above, 

position  of  an  obstruction  of  ^,  we  find,  that  for  a  or  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  water-way.     And  in 

velocity  of  5  feet  (3.4  miles),  'the  head  is  3.950,  or  this,  we  are  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Eytel- 

about  4  feet,  and  the  acquired  velocity  16y  feet  per  ifrein  and  Bossut.     The    former  of  whom  states  the 

second.     This  will  produce  an  absolute  eataract,  and  contraction,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  be  from  8.02 

will  sweep  out  stones,  gravel,  and  clay,  to  such  a  to  7.7,  or  nearly  -j^, 

depth,  if  continued  even  for  a  short  time,  as  will  un-  We  have,  therefore,  calculated  the  following  Table 

doubtedly  destroy  the  structure.     A  pavement, -or  upon  the  principle  of  a  contraction  of -j^  ;  and  con- 

eveo  an  inverted  arch,  will  be  an  ineffectual  preventa-  ceive,  that  when  circumsta  ^ces  are  most 'favourable, 

tm,  in  a  case  like  this.     But  that  we  may  sec  the  allowing  for  the  additional  ft  :tion  caused  by  the  ob- 

result  more  distinctly,    -  st ruction,  &c.   it  will  be  found  to  come  exceedingly 

near  the  truth. 
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ccii  M  €.67*2.5,  and  velocity  H  feet  per 
ch  would  irquire  a  bottom  as  firm  as  to- 
IWuH  good  \^*oikmanfthip,  however,  the 
would  stand  a  conoidcrablc  time,  especially 
NiiU  were  so  cerefully  closed  that  water  couid 
Wy  penetrate,  and  work  out  the  <mer  mate- 
wnich  the  pavement  waa  bedded :  For,  al- 
the  water  paBses  through  the  arch  v%ith  this 
Iptdity,  yet  the  general  river  being  in  a  diffe- 
an»  and  running  with  a  much  smaller  velocity, 
I  bring  abng  with  it  mtich  heavier  m  ate  rial  > 
p  gravel  and  pebblefi  of  the  bedr  and  these 
■faftTery  injarious  to  the  artiticial  bed  at  the 
^hr  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  it  is  by  no  tneans 
Bff  of  the  water,  but  rather  the  attrriion,  or 
\u  and  rubbing  of  the  bouldcrstones,  gravel, 
d,  brought  down  by  it,  that  renders  the  hard- 
t  liable  to  be  cut  up  by  the  force  of  a  swift 
[  atream*  It  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  dif- 
}  to  secure  a  pavement,  or  inverted  arch,  tu  a 
fiat  the  water  will  not  iiliimately  carry  it 
iveD  when  the  river  does  net  run  foul  in  its 
The  great  velocity  which  has  been  commu- 

Pthe  river,  cannot  be  supposed  instanta* 
{ change  upon  passing  the  obstruction. 
iliat,  we  see  a  swift  current  shooting  along 
of  the  arches  for  a  great  w^y  below  the 
Nvhile  powerful  eddies  run  up  in  the  line  of 
i,  casting  up  at  length  banks  or  shoals  behind 
^hich  tend,  in  their  turn,  to  strengthen  and 
\  the  original  current  and  eddy.  Whatever 
bcrefore,  we  take  to  secure  the  pavement  or 
larch,  this  strong  current  must  cut  up  and  carry 
ic  materials  of  the  bed  behind  them  ;  an  ope- 
Ifhich,  if  once  begun,  roust  constantly  go  on 
breasing  force*  The  water  will  have  a  fall 
f  lower  end  of  the  pavement,  and  will  gradually 
Ut  the  foundation  of  the  outer  course  of 
irbich  being  immersed  in  water,  will  not  be 
^^fiK>ve.  A  few  stones  dropping  out  will 
^^owcr  of  the  stream,  by  roughening  the 
Courae  will  looeen  after  course,  until  the 
regents  only  a  loose  mass,  ready  to  be  torn 
Nrept  away  by  the  lirst  ensuing  ^ood  in  the 
I 
Duld  wish  that  what  we  have  said  here  may 

rions  properly  qualilled  to  turn  their  at- 
ihc  subject.  We  are  convinced  it  is  one 
Inmost  important  departments  of  the  art  of 
building.  Mathematicians  have  bestowed  much 
|3  pains  on  tlie  equilibration  of  arche?,^ — a 
tout  which  the  common  bridge  builder  sel- 
ttna  very  &ohcilou9,  Wc  tiave  atcn  thatj  in 
lite  usual  speculations  of  that  kind  have  hither- 
»  no  one  useful  practical  result.  Nay,  if  the 
ini  of  the  theory  werelo  be  followed  too  im- 
ihey  may  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catcnaria, 
I  the  flat  arch,  to  the  proposing  of  weak- 
kad  of  strength,  and  craz^inesi  instead  of  au- 

|ie  frcurity  of  the  foundation  is  that  about 

be  practical  man  is,  with  reason,  mobt  so> 

He  knuws  that  it  demands  his  greatest  care* 

^  tn  iKai  is  irrtmediabJe,   and  there  it  is  that 

'<y  falls.     Give  the  ancient  mechani* 

..  10  stand  on,  and  he  would  bare  moved 


the  world;  give  the  roodero  engineer  only  a  sure  ilejnr. 
foundation,  he  will  raise  a  structure  as  durable  as  the  —  ■»"  -^' 
materials  of  which  it  is  compu^d. 

Or  THE  STERLfliGS  OR  EXTRBHITttS  OF  THE  PtER?. 

The  reader  must  before  this  have  8een>  that  thereof  the 

would  be  a  great  impropriety  in  forming  the  ends  of  *fe«'hng% 
our  piers  into  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  i 
the  water  which  is  thereby  shot  off  abruptly  to  each 
side,  obstructs  the  general  current  by  contracting  the 
section,  makes  an  increase  of  velocity  necessary,  which 
at  the  same  lime  increases  the  action  on  the  bottom, 
and  haptens  the  downfall  of  the  structure- 

The  bridge  builder,  therefore,  has  in  all  ages  en- 
deavoured to  obviate  or  diminish  this  contract  son,  by 
building  projecting  sterlings,  or  breakwaters,  towardi 
the  stream,  with  the  intention,  as  it  were,  of  splitting 
the  current,  and  conveying  the  waters  more  quietly 
under  the  arches.  Those  which  point  down  the 
t>tream  in  rivers  without  reflux,  were  at  first  perhaps 
built  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  ;  for  although 
probably  little  less  important  than  the  other,  they  do 
not,  as  they  are  generally  formed,  seero  calculated  19 
aerve  any  good  purpose. 

The  form  ol  the  sterling  has  given  rite  to  some 
discussion,  and  bridge  builders  do  not  yet  seem  agreed 
on  what  is  the  best.  For  the  most  part*  they 
have  been  formed  into  an  isosceles  right  angled  tn» 
angle  in  the  horixonial  plan,  having  the  right  angle 
facing  the  stream  ;  from  a  notion,  perhaps  pretty 
general  among  workmen,  that  this  is  of  all  angles  the 
strongest.  The  projecting  edge  rises  perpendicularly 
till  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  spring  of 
the  arch  ;  what  is  higher  being  merely  matter  of  or* 
nament,  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  At  other  times, 
the  plans  of  these  cutwaters  or  sterlings  have  been  Platj 
formed  into  two  arches,  of  GO*'  each,  described  from  LXXX! 
the  two  angles  of  the  pier,  into  a  sem.icircle,  or  semi-  ^^^'  ^' 
ellipse,  on  the  conjugate ;  or  into  other  and  probably 
fanciful  figures,  as  in  Fig._^7*  Nor  are  these  differeTit 
methods  without  their  advocates.  Thus  it  is  said 
for  the  right  angle,  that  it  divides  the  strt- am  best,  lod 
a  more  acute  angle  would  be  too  weak  {  that  the  semi* 
circle  and  Bemidlipse,  are  best  calculated  to  resist  the* 
shock  of  a  loaded  barge,  or  the  like  ;  and  the  Gothic 
intersecting  arches,  combine  in  some  degree  the  ad- 
vantages of  both.  But  it  is  evident,  wc  think,  that 
if  there  be  any  form,  which  reaUy  deserves  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  others,  it  must  be  that  which  is  adapted 
to  the  ligure  of  the  contracted  stream  ;  and  which 
delivers  tne  water  in  such  a  manner,  as  totally  to  fill 
the  breadth  of  the  archway.  Unfortunately,  how-  * 
ever,  our  notions  of  the  motions  of  fluids,  are  yet  so 
far  from  being  precise,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  discover  what  figure  is  be^^r  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view. 

That  we  may  have  the  clearer  conception  of  this 
matter,  let  us  attend  a  little  to  the  way  iti  which  a 
fluid  in  motion  may  be  supposed  to  act  upon  any 
obstacle^ 

The  particle  moving  in  the  direction  EF  (Fig* 8*)  r»tATi 
would  strike  the  pier  with  the  whole  of  us  force,  if  L^XXI. 
the  end  of  the  pier  was  in  the  line  AC,  and  the  num-    ^^*  *** 
ber  of  these  particles  will  be  as  AD  ;  but  when  the 
end  is  formed  into  the  triangle  ABC,  the  effect  of 
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Fig.  7* 


edch  particle  on  the  plane  AB  lis  diminished  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sine  of  its  incidence  EFBj  and  the 
aciion  on  the  face  being  given,  the  effect  ot  it  in  the 
direction  BD*  or  parallel  tu  the  axis,  will  be  found 
hj  at  ill  further  diniinishing  it,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sine 
of  obiiquiiy,  hi  the  common  case  then,  when  the 
length  o*  the  pier  h  in  the  hne  of  the  stream,  the  re- 
fiataiice  of  the  pier  will  bt  as  the  square  of  the  sine 
of  incidence,  or  it  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  length  of  the  face  AB  of  the  pier,  that  being  a 
straight  line.  Otherwise,  if  EF  represent  the  abso- 
lute force  of  any  particle,  draw  the  perpendiculars 
FG,  EG,  and  GH,  then  FG  exhibits  the  mipulse 
perpendicLihr  to  the  force  AB,  and  FH  the  effect  of 
that  impulse  in  the  direction  uf  the  axia  BD;  where, 
by  tlic  way,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  angles 
DAB  and  DBA  be  equal*  that  is,  if  ABC  be  a 
right  angle,  then  are  FG  and  GE  equal,  also  FH 
and  HE ;  so  that  the  absolute  impulse  on  the  sides 
of  a  rfttjngular  wedge  is  just  half  the  impulse  en  its 
base.  We  might  pursue  this  mode  of  reasoning 
much  further.  We  should  find  amonjr  other  things, 
that  the  absolute  impulse  on  right  lined  triangles,  is 
less  than  on  any  curvilineai  figure  ;  that  the  impuUe 
on  cylinders,  or  the  front  of  half  cylinders,  is  just 
two  thirds  of  the  direct  impulse  on  the  base  ;  that 
in  all  other  curves,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the 
right  lined  triangle,  the  less  is  the  impulse  upon 
them  ;  and  it  is  snilRciently  evident,  that  the  impuUe 
Will  be  always  the  less  the  more  acute  we  make  the 
vertex  of  that  triangle,  that  13,  the  greater  projection^ 
and  the  sharper  a  point  wc  give  to  the  pier-, 

This  is  the  way  m  which  De  la  Hire,  Emerson, 
and  other  writers,  have  treated  the  subject.  They  give 
equations  expressing  the  propettics  of  different  forms 
of  sterhngs;  the  whole  being  derived  from  the  common 
theories  of  the  resistance  of  fluds,  conceiving  the 
impulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  be  ttie  same 
as  in  the  coUibion  of  hard  bodies  m  free  space. 

But  it  is  needle&a  to  follow  this  theory  much  fur- 
ther. We  are  convinced  that  it  is  founded  altogether 
upon  an  improper  a^sumpticn  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
of  small  importance  to  the  poit.t  in  question.  We  think 
it  may  even  reasonably  be  doubtedi  whether  the  best 
form  of  the  sterling  be' merely  that  which  gives  least 
resistance  to  the  stream.  Should  we  not  rather  en. 
quire  after  that  which  guides  with  mostetfcct  the  wa- 
ter under  the  arches,  and  prevents  the  dangerous  ac* 
tion  bn  the  foundation?-  At  all  events,  we  cannot 
concede,  that  the  mode  of  action  of  the  particles  of 
water  is  the  same  which  the  above  iheury  supposes, 
and  which  is  commonly  employed  by  writers  on  this 
subject*  (t  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression, 
to  state  the  reasons  which  may  be  given  agamst  this 
doctrine  of  impulsion  ;  besides,  we  shall  have  anr^ther 
opportunity  of  considering  the  subject  more  at  length* 
Sec  Hydrodynamics. 

We  shall,  therefore,  at  present,  only  exhibit,  in  a 
familiar  way,  the  notion  we  have  of  the  real  action  of 
A  fluid  in  motion,  which,  although  it  may  be  mire 
difBcult  to  adapt  to  the  precision  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  of  inore  value 
to  the  practical  builder,  in  giving  him  clear  concep- 
tions of  the  ;tctions  against  which  he  is  to  provide. 
Let  a^  BA,  Fig.  9.  and  cd  DC,  Fig.  10.  be  a  thin 
Fig'^riot   film  of  water,  which  has  advanctd  againat  the  flat 
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end  AB,  CD  of  the  pier,  ^MHll^f^r  the  firn  Ii^ 
mina  of  particles  act  by  im]p3RRH»r  no t,^ for  thm 
is  not  a  place  fur  metaphysical  discussion, — Irl  ano- 
ther and  another  succeed,  until  at  length  ibri'  can* 
stitute  a  plate  or  lilm  6  6  B  A,  or  cd  DC,  posaeflstd  of 
the  properties  of  a  fluid.  This  film  wJl  hife  had 
its  direct  motion  destroyed  by  collision  witli  tbr  AmV 
end  of  the  pter.  It  cannot  flow  back,  for  it  is  stepped 
by  the  adjoining  and  folio wmg  waters*  Let  us  "lUp* 
pose  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  stationary.  The  ftecoiid 
film  now  comes  on,  and  being  hindered  from  paMtng^ 
up  to  the  pier  by  the  first  film,  ah  BA,  can  produce 
nothing  like  impulsion  v^pon  the  p^t^r,  but  it  will  pro* 
pagate  its  force  through  the  fluid  him,  in  the 
which  only  a  force  is  propagated  through  * 
that  is  in  every  direction.  The  pier,  thertfore,  will 
receive  the  impression  of  the  second  film  unimpairtd, 
but  in  the  way  of  a  pressure  only,  not  as  an  impol- 
sion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  first  film  which  is  com* 
pressed  between  the  pier,  and  the  second  film  ad» 
vancing,  and  the  waters  of  which  cannot  as  yet  move 
off  sidewise,  being  oppused  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
stream,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  al  ihe  same  level, 
must  obey  the  hydrosiatical  law,  and  yield  to  the 
impression  received,  by  its  waten  rising  upwardi, 
the  only  way  in  which  ihey  are  free  to  move*  There 
will  be  an  accumulation  C  e/ immediately  before  tb^ 
pier.  The  second  film  will  also  be  raised  upon  I  He 
bame  principle,  hut  n<X  so  much  j  the  ilurd  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  superficial  waterf  «l 
this  accumulation  bein;^  i©  much  higher  1^ 
of  the  stream,  mttut  tend  to  slide  oti  on  all 
sliding  off  will  cast  them  down  in  inclinai 
the  edges,  and  of  course  the  greatest  cl 
be  just  in  the  middle  between  A  and  B,    . 
time,  the  same  pressure  which  produces  it.; 
lation,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  considered,  the  vcrv 
mulation    itself   wiil  propagate,  in    every  dtfv 
thrnugh  that  film,  a  corresponding  pressure.     Thi* 
will  enable  the  waters  of  the  film  to  eicape  -t  r:^', 
side,  by  pressing  Iransveretly  on  the  passing  c 
No  water  could  so  escape  without  such  an  - 
tion  as  we  spc«ik  of;  for  the  passing  si: 
otherwise  at  tiie  same  level,  would  react  witu  «u  k^^^^ 
pressure* 

The  nction,  therefore,  of  the  particles  of  watifrk- 
ing  reflected  as  in  the  collision  of  bodies  in  free  ipicff 
cannot   be  eniertamed.     Speculations  fci 
that  principle  leave  out  the  most  remark  _ 
of  the  case,  vix,  the  fluidity  of  the  water.     1*. : 
ling  attention  to   that  circumstance,  renders  t 
tions  throughout  the  whole  process  mui 
miliar.     We  have  established  the   fact    l: 
mulation  of  the  fluid  immcdiaiely  in  front  ol  llit:  '^^^ 
It  is  evident  that  no  force  whatever  can  be  pfwp^p* 
ted  through   the    fluid,  without   such  ao  a<ctti»i»»** 
tion;  we  may  therefore  consider  at  once  ibeaccuo'i' 
lation  as  the  cause,  mark,  and  measure  of  every  WD» 
sequent  mgdtficatioo  of  tfie  passing  it  ream,  aod  vt 
will  find  it  fully  equal  to  the  explanation  of  ill  i^ 
phenomena. 

Of  the  film  of  water  in  the  immediait 
hood  of  the  pier,  every  part  is  urged  lau.—;  --^ 
the  same  force,  vii,  the  excess  of  pnrssurc  product 
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1^^  the  accumulation* .  Andt  upon  the  suppoiition 
thit    all  the  water  of  the  passing   btream  proceeds 
I.  With  the  same   velocity t  whicli,  by  the  way,  h  not 
true,  we  might  conclude  th;it  the  oefleettuti 
1  at  the  shoulder  ot  the  pier  is  the  same  4t 
depth.     Now  this  deflection  will  have  aume  pro- 
l^portion  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.      It  evidently 
llirpends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  current.      In  the  tan* 
gtiAge  of  mailirmaticianBt  it  will  be  a  function  of  that 
velocity*     Suppose*  for  a  mt«inentf   that  tUr  velocity 
.of  the  lateral  discharge  at   the  shouider  of  the  pier 
Lbe  equal  to  that  of  the  current,  it  j8  plain  that  theie 
[  wat^r^v  with  those  which  are  immediately  cmttgunus 
^io  the  stream,  moving  pjir^allel  to  the  side  of  the  pier, 
would  be  projected  in  *he  diagonal  of  a  square  which 
kad  the  «*dt'  of  the  pier  as  its  side.     In  that  case  we 
inttit  suppose  a  certain  «pace  immediately  behind  the 
■houlder  of  the  pier  to  be  void  of  water  ;  and  at  the 
lame  time,  this  sort  of  repulsion  will  produce  a  head 
of  water,  or  accumulauon  in  th  -  stream,  immediate- 
ly beyond  that  void  kpace.     This  accumulation  will 
be  propagated  fnom  the   shoulder  of  the  pier,  as  a 
centre  across  the  arch«  at  the   same  tinje  it  will  be 
carried  down  the    stream  ;  and  accordingly,  we  do 
always  tee  a  wave,  which  proceeds  from  each  ster* 
,  ling  or  abutment  of  an  arch,  and  which  meet  perhaps 
Im  coosiderable  way  below  the  bridge:  but,  at  the 
I  tame  time,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  wa- 
}  tcrSt  which  are,  as  it  were,  projected  from  the  shoul 
^4er  of  the  pier,  are  not  at  iibcHy  to  prceed  in  that 
[dirrclioni  having  on  one  side  the  void  space  above 
mentioned,  ttkcy  arc  repelled  on  the  other,  by  the  la* 
teral  and   hydrubtaiic  pressure  of  the  general  mass. 
This   will,  of  course,  act    perpendicularly   to    their 
Idirrctiun,  and  produce  uliimaiely  a  sort  of  gyration 
lor  revolution.     The  superficial   waterii   will  likewise 
[tend  to  run  over  and  descend  into  the  void ;  as  they 
IBend,  they  an?  expiised  with  the  lower  waters,  to 
rkteral  pressure  of  a  greater  depth ;  the  gyration 
wtil  become  more  rapid  in  descending;  audits  radius  of 
curvature  shorter.    The  void  will  ass>ume  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  hoilow  cone,  the  apex  pointing  downwards* 
The  descendn>g   water  will  at  length  strike  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  reflected  upwards  ;  the   motion   of  the 
apex  will  slill  be  thf  most  rapid,  and  will  thereby 
produce  that  boiling  appearance  which  we  generally 
flce  towards  the  tail  of  the  pier,  and  for  a  good  way 
below  the  bridge.     The  general  current  is  tto  sort  oi 
obstruction  to  this  reflection  from   the  bottom  ;  it  is 
perpendicular  to  its  direction,  and  therefore   neither 
kelps  nor  h  nders  it,  but  it  is  the  cause  why  the  vor- 
tex IS  at  first  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  stream, 
and  why,  after  reflection  from  the  bottom,  it  rt ap- 
pears considerably   below    the    place  of  its  original 
formation. 

We  have  as  yet  taken  into  consideration  the  effect 
ooly  of  that  Bm  whtch  hes  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
bourhcK)d  of  tlic  pier,  and  assuming   it   to  pass  la- 

terally  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  gnieral 
arreiU  ;  we  have  supposed  that  the  primary  deflec- 
tion will  be  at  an  angle  of  45'',  but  the  second, 
third,  &c«  Alms,  which  are  in  the  front  of  that, 
will  have  a  similar  lateral  discharge,  and  will  there- 
fore have  deflected  a  part  of  the  whalers  of  the 
general  current,  before  they  have  reached  the  pier 


and  the  tait  film;  but  the  deflection  cannot  be  so 
great,  because  the  accumulation  is  not  so  great.  In 
fact,  the  first  deflection  is  in  a  manner  nothing.  It 
IS  a  nascent  quantity  ;  but  each  succeeding  (ilm  having 
eomt-  room  made  for  it  by  the  deflection  produced  by 
the  former,  will  be  broader  than  it,  measuring  across 
the  current,  and  wilt  in  its  tnrn  add  a  little  to  the 
former  deflection  ;  yt  I  so,  that  the  ultimate  breadth 
can  hardly  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  pier, 
let  the  deflection  be  what  it  may.. 

All  this  while  we  are  speaking  of  a  square  ended 
pier;  and  it  is  now  clear,  that  the  water  which  lies  in 
a  manner  stagnated  before  it,  is  bounded  on  the 
pbn  by  two  curve  linesi,  which  have  their  convexity 
turned  towards  the  aJtis  of  the  pier,  and  aix-  of  course 
concave  on  the  outside.  If  this,  therefore,  be  the 
most  advisable  form  of  the  sterlings  of  piers,  it  is, 
in  all  probability,  different  from  any  that  have  ever 
yet  been  constructed.  Before,  however,  going  fur- 
ther, we  may  observe,  that  the  water  in  the  front  of 
the  pier  is  by  no  means  stagnant  ;  passing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream,  every  film  has  a  greater  velo- 
city than  the  succeeding ;  it  has  to  supply  not  only 
its  own  waste  by  the  lateral  discharge,  but  that  of  all 
the  succeeding,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its  own  waste,  in 
passing  through  all  the  succeeding  stages*  At  the 
commencement  of  the  accumulation  and  deflection, 
the  direction,  as  well  as  the  velocity,  is,  in  fact,  that 
of  the  stream  at  the  pier  j  tlie  velocity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stream  vanishes,  for  the  whole  is  de* 
fleeted* 

We  conceive,  therefore,  although  with  great  dif- 
iidetice,  that  it  is  with  impropriety,  Newton  has  said, 
that  the  motions  are  the  same  as  if  a  certain  part  of 
the  water  in  front  of  the  pier  or  obstruction  were 
frozen,  and  he  conceives  this  part  to  end  in  a  point. 
No  part  of  the  water  which  is  before  the  pier  is  per- 
fectly stagnant,  and  it  can  therefore  by  no  means  be 
coiuidered  as  frozen,  neither  can  that  portion  of  the 
water  be  supposed  to  come  to  a  point ;  for,  if  we 
take,  as  the  quantity  of  current  intercepted  by  any 
pier,  to  the  bteral  discharge  at  the  shoulder,  so  the 
breadth  of  tht:  pier  to  a  fourth  proportional,  it  is 
plain  that,  roundly  speaking,  we  have  the  distance 
on  each  side  of  the  axis,  to  which  this  water  extends, 
at  that  part  of  the  stream  wh^^re  it  may  be  supposed 
to  be  coiitounded  with  the  general  current  ;  and  this 
breadth  must  be  something,  since  the  discharge  is 
something. 

Giving  up  tben  the  idea  of  making  a  sterling,  or 
point  to  our  pier,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
water  that  is  supposed  to  stagnate  before  it,  we  think 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  dune  is  to  offer  some  max* 
ims  of  constructiott,  which,  though  ihey  do  not  con- 
stitute a  complete  rule  for  the  perfect  formation  of 
sterlings,  wiil  yet  serve*  to  improve  the  practice  of 
the  bridge  builder,  and  preserve  him  from  tailing  into 
gross  and  dtingerous  errors. 

It  is  evident  that  all  abrupt  angles  at  the  junction 
of  the  slerhng  with  the  pier  are  to  be  avoided  :  this 
part  should  be  neatly  and  regularly  rounded  away,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  gyration  above  alluded  to,  by  giving 
the  Bgure  of  the  incipient  part  of  the  curve  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  pier.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  the 
parailtliGizi  of  the  sides  of  the  pier.    A  small  con  vex  ity 
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Tlieory.    might  be  given  tliem  with  much  aJvautagCi  and  wiih- 
'—  out  adding  to  the  trouble  of  erection. 

It  were  perliaps  to  be  wi&ihed,  th^t  \n  the  horizon* 
tal  section  of  the  curved  part  of  the  sterling,  it  should 
have  a  contrary  tlexnre,  bo  as  to  make  the  point  of 
it,  by  being  as  sharp  as  pobsible,  turn  aiide  the  waters 
with  the  greater  e.ise  ;  but  thjs  is  attended  with  a 
manifest  disadvantage.  The  point  will  then  be  liable 
to  damage,  mid  the  most  trivial  variation  in  the  thread 
of  the  stream,  would  produce  in  an  increased  degree 
all  those  gyrations  we  wanted  to  avoid  ;  such  points 
too,  in  navigable  rivers,  would  be  fatal  to  loaded  craft* 
But  while  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  this  acuteness 
to  the  pier  in  the  horizontal  ficction^  we  may  acquire 
it  with  great  facility  iu  the  longitudinal  or  vertical  sec- 
tion. For  that  purpose,  the  lower  con rfea  sfiould  be 
made  gradually  to  project  before  the  upper,  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  pier  admits  of  it,  they  may  also  be 
made  to  project  on  the  sides;  but  care  should  be 
taken  in  so  doing  to  attend  to  the  rules  we  have 
formerly  given  for  its  stability,  and  not  uselessly  to 
increase  the  mass  of  the  pier.  Ab  we  descend,  how- 
ever, the  courses  of  the  sterling  should  become  more 
acute,  and  project  further  up  the  stream,  and  thus  the 
pier  may  be  supposed  ultimately  to  end  In  a  mere 
point.  lo  short,  the  figure  of  a  pier,  or  sterling  of 
this  kind,  will  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
sock  of  a  plough, — an  instrument  which,  in  its  appli' 
cation,  has  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  sterling* 
It  may  be  asked,  whether  tliese  projecting  courses 
should  be  left  by  the  mason  in  t,tcps,  or  trimmed 
away  to  a  regular  curve  surface  ?  We  conceive,  that 
there  are  good  reasons  for  choosing  to  leave  them  in 
steps.  For,  independent  of  the  saving  of  labour; 
when  the  current  has  any  obliquity  to  the  direction 
of  the  pier,  it  will  flow  over  the  acute  point  of  the 
sterling,  and  being  reflected  by  these  steps,  will  be  in 
a  great  measure  prevented  from  injiiring  the  bottom. 
The  safety,  however,  of  craft  would  setm  to  make  it 
proper  to  round  away  the  fore  comers  of  the  courses* 
As  to  the  point  of  the  pier  down  the  stream,  its 
figure  must,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  be  assimi- 
lated 10  the  oihen  It  were  well  if  we  could  m  this 
case  apply  the  contrary  flexure  above  mentioned. 
The  same  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dreaded  ;  and  al- 
though  it  may  not  be  easy  or  agreeable  to  form  it 
in  the  horizontal  section,  yet,  by  prolonging  the  tail 
down  the  stream  further  than  usual,  we  will  virtual- 
ly obtain  the  same  thing.  The  tail  of  the  pier  is  of 
less  consequence  to  the  stability  of  a  bridge,  though 
it  may  certain] y  be  contrived  so  as  to  facihtnte  the 
transmission  of  the  water.  Bridges  seldom  fail  on 
that  side;  and  as  they  arc  usually  constructed,  there 
is  an  eddy  below  the  pier,  w^hich,  although  it  ob- 
structs the  current,  and  injures  the  bottom,  yet  casts 
up  a  shoal  below  each  pier  that  served  to  protect  the 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Bridges  built  in  the  way  we  have  now  mentioned, 
will  appear  greatly  stronger  than  those  of  the  uwual 
construction  ;  and  they  will  really  be  so.  Indepvn- 
dent  of  their  power  of  preventing  the  action  on  the 
foundation  at  the  shoulder  of  the  pier,  which  we 
have  shewn  in  an  early  part  of  this  section  to  be  the 
principal  csu&e  of  the  decay  of  bridges,  these  ster- 


lings will  appear  stout,  curved  buttressci,  or  at  it 

were  knees,  to  support  the  lofty  side  walls ;  aiad  by 
expanding  the  lower  courses  of  the  arch,  adrajitd£e 
may  be  taken  of  the  increased  base,  to  cast  the  vault 
into  a  kind  cjf  groin,  and  thus  give  a  grHlter  <iegne 
of  transverse  strength  to  the  whole  j«tructure. 

This  idea  of  extending  the  lower  courses  oi  the 
pier,  and  breaking,  as  it  were,  by  degrees,  tbc  fore 
of  the  current,  is  not  new,  and  wc  do  not  give  ttastuG 
It  may  be  seen  with  various  degrees  cf  perfect    ~ 
many  ancient  and  modem  structures,  particulad 
the  celebrated  Pont  St  Esprit  over  the  R.lione,  wl 
probably  owes  in  a  great  measure  its  enduranc;?  i 
that  expedient.     But  we  wish  merely  to  bring  bac 
to  the  builder,  a  principle  which,  m  modem  tin 
seems  too  often  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  whicb 
was,  no  doubt,  originally  the  result  of  a  succetifti 
experience. 

When  necessity  obliges  us  to  form  a  bridge  at  i 
considerable  obliquity  to  the  current  of  a  river,  i 
danger  is  thei"eby  incurred  of  producing  a  gyratioi 
on  the  lee  bow  of  the  piers,  which  will  be  atlen  " 
with  all  the  evil  consequences  we  have  already  < 
plained.  The  obstruction  to  the  current  may  be  pri 
€umed  to  vary  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  oh 
Hquity,  and  consequently  the  additional  head  mm 
be  as  the  versed  sine  of  that  angle.  But  if  the  sltf 
the  river  be  parallel  straight  lines,  the  water-w^ayi 
the  bridge  wdl  just  increase  as  the  secant  of  ibcl 
of  obliquity,  or  inversely  as  the  cosine,  Th* 
just  counterbalance  the  obstruction  caused  by 
fleeting  the  current,  leaving  only  the  reaction  of  th 
bank,  and  the  weat/ter-jiide  of  each  pier  against  the 
stream,  to  produce  the  deflection.  There  will  be  aa 
accumulation  on  the  one  side  of  each  arch  thcrcforej 
and  a  depression  on  the  other  j  while  a  strong  . 
tion  will  take  place  on  one  of  the  shoulders  orcacli 
pier,  and  which  is  hkely  to  be  attended  with  muckl 
danger.  The  water- way  of  the  arch  too  is  likely  to 
be  much  contracted  by  this  cause.  AJl  these  appear* 
ancea  frequently  occur,  although  the  bridge  appears 
to  pass  directly  across  the  stream;  because  m  such 
a  case  the  bridge  has  been  designed  for  the  low  wa* 
tcrs,  whereas  tlie  stream,  when  m  flood,  may  have  i 
very  diilerent  direction.  The  course  of  the  river 
ihct^efore,  above  the  bridge,  ehould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  especially  when  the  waters  are  high,  and 
cither  corrected,  or  the  position  of  the  bridge  adapt* 
ed  to  it. 

The  effect  of  the  gyration  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
piers  is  curious ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  cauaet 
of  their  destruction,  it  is  well  deserving  of  attmliofu 
The  beds  of  all  rivers  are  porous,  and  w  ill  tht* rrfore 
be  glutted  with   water ;  which  again  is  evcrywhrr* J 
pressed  by  the  whole  depth  in  the  river  :  but  at  tbcf 
shoulder  of  the  pier  there  is  a  %*oid,  so  that  the  bot* 
tom  at  that  spot  will  not  have  the  same  vert*cJtl  prt*»  i 
sure  that  there  is  every  where  round  it,     VVaicr  Willi 
therefore  rise  out  of  the  bottom  at  that  place,  like  af 
spring  or  fountain,  and  so  much  the  more  forcibly  lil 
the  void  is  deeper.     Or,  if  prevented  from  issu^og,  it] 
will  exert  a  strong  pressure  upwards,  upcii  whatever  f 
formd  the  bottom  of  the  void.     Now»  this  foid  be* 
ing  sometimes  tven  four  or  five  feet  deep,   itc  a^ 
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[liot  be  in  iHe  least  lurpridedi  that  not  only  gravel 
Itnd  ihiver,  but  even  large  stones,  are  lifted  in  it,  and 
I  tboTcd  tway  by  the  vertical  motion. 
[  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is  difScult  to  t»* 
I  certain  the  exact  amount  of  the  obalruciion  caused 
jfcy  obliquity.  Like  every  other  department  of  our 
I  inquiry  connected  v^'ith  hydraulic  principles,  experi- 
fments  are  yet  wanting  to  assist  us  in  making  this  a 
[subject  of  calculation. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  occupying  the  reader's  time 

with  a  mathematical  discussion,  from  which,  at  pre* 

•ent,  liitic  benefit  can   be  derived,  we  conceived  it 

^ketter  to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the  me- 

hods  by  which  the  chief  difficulties  of  such  a  case 

ay  be  obviated. 

With  this  Tiew  we  will  venture   to  recommend, 
bat  whatever  the  position  of  the  bridge  may  be  with 
tpect  to  the  stream,  the  length  way  of  the  piers 
nd  abutments  should  coincide  with  the  dineclion  of 
he  current  a^  nearly  as  may  be.     A  considerable  de- 
mtion  is  perfectly  practicable.     We  have  formerly 
hewn,  that  the  position  of  the  joints  of  the  arch 
ay  be  varied,  perhaps  30°  from  that  of  equilibra* 
an,    before  any  slide  is  thereby  produced   among 
be  ftrchstones  :     we  surely  have  the  same   hberty 
e,  and  this  even  when  the  counbg  joints  are  ho* 
KODtaL 

This  advantage  of  friction  may  be  even  improved 

dowelling  or  other  means,  if  thought  beneGcial. 

tot  if  the  coursing  joints,  instead  of  being  made  ho- 

rt2»)ntal,  be  formed  at  right-angles  to  the  side  of  the 

Vridge,  we  have  the  very  Bame  advantages  that  would 

'  obtained  were  the  bridge  perfectly  dircct- 

D)d  the  subject  admit  of  it,  we  would  here  give 

le  theory  of  those  arches  which  are  not  straight  on 

be  ground-plan,  as  the  arched  top  of  a  bow-wmdow> 

nd  the  like,  some  of  which  affurd  pretty  examples 

af  the  application  of  the  principles  of  equilibration, 

and  all  of  which,  by  means  of  the  gravity,  frictioni 

or  cohesion  of  their  parts,  admit  to  a  certain  extent 

»f  being  steadily  and  solidly  constructed.     But   we 

liall,  at  another  opportunity ,  take  up  this  subject, 

nd,  in  the  meantime,  we  hasten  to  other  matters  more 

Dtimatcly  connected  with  our  present  inquiries. 

The  centres  or  framings  of  carpentry,  on  which  the 


arches  arc  built,  are,  ki  many  caae«,  objects  of  great 
anxiety  to  the  builder :  they  form  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  applications  of  the  science  of  Carpentry, 
But  as  the  principles  upon  which  the  more  difficult 
kinds  are  designed  will  not  be  clearly  understood, 
without  entering  into  more  detail  than  is  consistent 
with  cur  present  subject,  we  shall  only  offer  in  this 
article  some  of  the  most  approved  designs,  and  re* 
fer  the  reader  for  their  explanation  and  discussioii 
of  their  comparative  merits  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
Carpentrv, 

To  the  same  place  we  shall  also  refer  the  subject 
of  wooden  and  iron  bridges,  which  intimately  de- 
pend on  the  same  science ;  their  statical  equilibrium 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  a  principle  essen- 
tially dinerent  from  those  employed  in  erections  of 
stone. 

The  side*  walls  and  wing  walls  of  bridges  con sti# 
tute  a  part  not  the  least  important  of  our  subject. 
They  have,  especially  the  latter,  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  a  mass  of  earth  behind  them,  forming  the 
roadway  up  to  the  haunches  of  the  bridge.  Liitle 
has  been  written  upon  this  subject  in  our  languagCf. 
and  that  little  has  been  of  no  practical  bene  .it,  Mul* 
Icr  and  some  others  give  us  a  few  theorems  respect- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  revetements  in  fortifications. 
Some  of  our  elementary  writers  inquire  a  little  into 
the  same  subject,  as  one  case  of  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Their  resultSt 
in  almost  every  case,  give  a  much  greater  thickness 
for  walls  of  this  kind,  than  is  ever  found  necessary 
in  practice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  prin- 
ciple must  be  overlooked  in  these  investigations, 
which  has  a  material  effect  in  their  application.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  inquiries  of  Belidor,  reckoned 
one  of  the  first  of  scientific  engineers,  have  been 
more  successful.  In  another  part  of  this  work  we 
shall  offer  a  theory  of  retaining  walls,  in  general 
founded  upon  principles  that  are  perhaps  new,  and 
that  has  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experi- 
ment. This  theory  has  been  found  to  agree  witli 
the  ideas  of  practical  men.  It  is  capable  of  appli- 
cation to  alt  cases  of  the  kind,  and  it  comprehends 
them  all.  But  in  this  place  it  would  be  embracing 
too  large  a  field  to  bring  it  forward.     ( \,  n.) 
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Pabt  II.    PRACTICE  OF  BRIDGE  BUILDING. 


f  ITII  regard  to  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  the 
chief  objects  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

SfiCT.    I. 

).  The  situation, 
2.  The  design, 
B,  The  materials. 

Skct.  IL 

1.  The  foundations. 

2.  The  Pters  and  abulmenli. 

3.  The  Centres, 
4v  The  Arches. 


5.  The  Spandrels  and  wings,  practice  of 

6.  The  Parapets.  Bridge 

7.  The  Roadway,  EuiJ«iin^. 

Sect.  L 

Oh  the  SiiuatwHt  Design ^  and  MaUrials, 

L  The  situation  is  generally  determined  by  local  On  the 
drcum stances,  in  a  town  by  streets,  and  in  the  coun-  «»tuiiion 
try  by  the  roads  adjacent.   If  the  bridge  is  of  a  great  ^^  l^fjdges. 
ti^e,  or  the  foundations  difficult,  it  is- frequently  ad- 
visable to  choose  the  most  favourable  situation  for 
the  bridge,  even  at  the  ex  pence  of  changing  the  ap- 
proaches.    It  13  absolutely  oecessaiy  that  the  accese 
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Practice,  be  commodioui,  but  wLere  practicable,  from  the  ap- 
proaches being  in  a  curve*  the  general  outhncs  of  a 
bridge  are  seen  to  most  advantage.  The  situatioti 
(ihould  be  cho*en  where  the  river  runs  lu  a  straight 
course  for  a  considerable  way  above  it,  and  where  the 
channel  rather  contracts  at  some  little  diftlance  below* 
The  direction  of  the  bridge  should  form  a  right  an^ 
gle  with  that  of  the  river  above  it.  Rock  should,  if 
possible,  be  obtained  for  the  foundations  of  the  abut- 
ments and  piers ;  next  to  rock  hard  clay,  or  clay 
mixed  with  gravel,  or  otherwise  firm  gravel ;  but 
loo6e  gravel,  mud,  or  quick&ands,  are  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible, 
Defignifor  2.  When  the  situation  has  been  determined,  a  map 
bri4gci»  Q,.  pinn  should  be  ma^e  of  the  channel  of  the  river 
and  adjacent  banks,  also  of  the  streets  or  roads  which 
are  to  be  connected  with  each  end  of  the  bridge. 
There  should  likewise  be  a  section  shewing  the  breadth 
of  the  bed  of  the  river»  and  the  form  of  the  banks  on 
each  side.  Upon  this  section  should  be  marked  the 
hues  of  high  and  low  water,  to  be  determined  by  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  floods,  and  the  best  mformation 
which  can  be  procured  from  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
and  most  observing  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  consistence  of  the  bed  should  also  be  ascertained, 
by  boring  witli  properly  ci)nstrucled  augera,  espcci- 
afly  in  the  sciie  of  the  abutments,  piers,  and  wing 
wails.  There  should  likewise  be  a  longitudinal  sec- 
lion,  shewing  the  declivity  of  the  bed  orihe  river*  for 
at  least  200  yards  above  and  below  the  proposed  si- 
tuation. 


BRIDGE. 

When  these  steps  liare  beeti  taken,  nnd  llic  oitUfe   1 
of  the  materials  ascertained,  the  eDgineer  his  ofytiin*  ^ 
ed  BufBcient  data  to  enable  himta  make  a  &uitahlcde« 
sign.  We  shall  at  present  con  fine  ourselves  to  br 
constructed  with  stone. 

The  leading  objects  in  forming  a  design  are, 
1st,  The  passage  for  the  w.itcr  under  tli^  briilg 
*Mt  The  making  a  perfect  roadway  over  it  r  An 
3d,  The  decorations. 

J.  The  number  and  dtmensions  of  the  arches 
depend  on  the  brt-adth  of  the  river,  thr  rj:\:ure  oil 
foundations,  the  height  of  the  banks* :  ;]ij^ 

of  the  materials  to  be  used.      If  the  t  id 

good,  the  banks  high,  the  stone  hard,  and  to  be  'p 
cured  of  proper  dimensions,  large  arches  wfllbcfou 
advisable  ;  if  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the   lir-e  of  tl 
arches  must  be  diminished,  and  their  number 
sed  ;  if  more  arches  than  one  are  required,  their  i 
ber  should  be  oJd,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
in  the  middle  of  the  river :  the  middle  arch  ( 
be  the  largest,  and  those  on  each  s-ide  ahould 
nibh,  so  that  their  springing  remaining  the  aan 
tops  may  form  a  declivity  of  about  I  in  2l» 
piers  are  placed  in  a  river,  the  brt-adth   between  tk 
abutments  should  be  made  greater  t!  '        itt 

breadth  of  the  channel  at  that  place, 
ble  the  thickness  fc>f  all  the  piers.      Wiuru  t?*t  bed  4 
the  river  is  soft  or  loose,  the  irrcreased  wktth  mtM  I 
considerably  more.    In  pnipoitioning  tI  if^tc 

the  piers  to  the  span  of  the  archeS;  great  1^  i»heei 

taken,  ai  will  appear  from  the  following  staicmcot : 


lircndth 
of  ptcr*. 

{■' 

I  SB 
J  32 
I  U 

f    1^ 

19 
More  modern   J     .' 

times. 


Roman* 


Middle  ages. 


At  present.     * 


in  the  bridge  at  Rinaini,        7 

«.•,«. do •r«»«VJcenza.       > 

..do...  .„,.,  Alcantara.  J 

do ^.St  Esprit.    | 

^tdo -.Lyons.  J 

.* ...du Fort  RoyaL 

.•^.•do Orleans. 

......  .^.M.do .NeuUly. 

.«...«i.«t.*do Westminster. 

••» «.,.dv^  .„.•*..•  Blackfnars. 

doM Perth. 

.do Dunkeld. 

•••«.«M*»*do,, ••,„•,  K<rlspf 

do Conon, 

„, »,*.do„.* bewdlt-y. 


Unkuowo* 

Brothers  of  the  Bridge. 

Mansard. 
Hupeau. 
p4.'rrotiet 

Isabel  yc, 

MyhiCi 

Saiuaion?*^ 

Telhird. 

RLMitiie. 

Telftml- 

Ti'lford. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the 
proportion  has  been  varied  from  nearly  one  half  to 
one  ninth  part  of  the  span.  As  this  important  ohjt- ct 
has  been  discussed  at  length,  when  treating  of  ihc 
principles,  it  it  only  necessary-  here  to  observe,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  piers,  besides  the  span  and  shape 
of  the  arch,  is  affected  by  its  rise,  and  in  no  inconsi 
derable  degree  by  their  own  altitude,  and  the  quality 
of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  constructed  ;  it  is  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  lessen  the  obstruction' to  the  water- 
way, to  make  the  piers  at  thin  as  prudence  will  ad- 
roit. The  shape  of  the  piers  and  arches  should  also 
be  calculated,  to  form  as  perfect  a  water-way  as  pos- 


sible ;  and  on  this  account,  all  recesses  aod  tide } 

jections,  within  reach  of  the  water,  should  be  atoit 
and  the  conneciujns  of  the  abutments  wiih  the  bxr.k 
should  be  formed  on  the  same  principles. 

2-  If  the  bridge  consists  only  ol  one  small  ar^H 
and  there  is  little  intercourse,  the  road-way  iwy^l 
narrow  and  without  footpaths;  if  the  bridg<e  il  loo|^  ' 
and  there  is  much  iiitercourse,  the  breadth  mait  be 
increased,  and  have  proper  footpaths,  8ixice  whri 
carnages  have  been  in  general  use,  few  bridgef*  bfl** 
ever  email  or  remote  from  tow^us^  have  been  mifle  k*i^ 
than  fifteen  feet  in  breadth  o\*cr  the  parapets  i 
arc  more  generally  made  from  IS  to  SO  (cti,  i!\ 
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u    aear  to  c<m$idfraibk  towns,  from  26  to  SO ;  and  in 

•^  or  near  large  cities,  they  are  made  from  30  to  50 
LiceU     Tbe  roadway  should  have  a  declivity  from  the 
Diddle  of  the  length  each  way  towards  and  beyond 
l>utmet)ta|  of  about  1  in  24  ;  and  the  noadwayi  as 
I  the  footpaths  and  parapets,  should,  near  their 
emities,  diverge,  to  fcuit  the  approaches,  whether 
'  or  more^  at  each  end  of  the  bridge. 
S.  Tlie  decorations  should  be  varied,  according  to 
be  situation  and  accompany ments.     lo  the  country^ 
tie  uLmoat  simplicity,  consistent  with  distinguiahing 
be  ettscniial  pans,  should  be  preserved ;   and  even  in 
oioiit  splendid  cities,  or  adjacent  to  palaces,  all 
corations  should  be  kept  perfectly  subfitrvieot  to, 
Dd  io  unison  with,  the  essential  parts:  the  neglect 
this  is  a  frequent  error  in  deaigning  bridges*     Cm* 
liimis  and  entablatures,  though  proper  in  a  Grecian 
mple,  are  ill  suited  io  an  edifice,  where  forms  un- 
Down  to  the  Greeks  are  the  leading  features.     As 
plumns  can  only  be  placed  over  the  piers  and  abut- 
lentBf  the  entablature,  intended  to  represent  beams  of 
limber,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  wholly  upheld  by 
Hipporta  placed  at  such  great  distances  from  each 
ther.     And  the  introduction  of  columna,  in  place  of 
ftrrying  up  the  piers,  deprives  the  suprntructure  of 
Dwerful  buttresses  in  situations  where  they  would 
»ve  very  beneficial.    The  afftctatiou  of  preserving 
jUture  upon  a  perfect  level,  has  led  to  making 
WZJ  ilong  the  bridge  also  level,  which  is 
Dthing  less  than  constructing,  at  a  vast  expense,  a 
^iece  of  road  more  imperfect  than  what  is  formed  by 
the  common  labourer  in  the  open  country  ;  and  be- 
"ades,  this  mode  of  construction  gives  an  appearance  of 
*  eblcness  to  the  outlines  of  the  bridge.     This  false 
ste  was  introduced  by  jome  of  the^French  en^i- 
^rs,  and  has  of  late  been,  in  some  instances,  copied 
i  Britain.  It  cannot  be  too  early  reprobated,,  because 
bridges,  when  substantially  constructed,  remain  for 
Bany  ages,  and  are  not  easily  altered. 

In  making  out  the  desigti,  the  engineer  should  fur- 
nish a  plan,  shewing  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
foundations  of  the  piers,  abutments,  wing  w^l^  and 
"nrharf  walls  connected  with  the  bridge  ;  an  elevation 
hru'ing  the  general  facade ;  also  vertical,  longitudinal, 
ajid  cross  sections,  shewing  the  construction  of  the  inte- 
rior pans.     In  large  bridges,  there  should  be  a  plan  or 
borizontal  section   taken  at  about  one  third, way  up 
the  rise  of  the  arches,  in  order  to  shew  the jnodc  of. 
filling  up  the  spandrels.     There  should  likewise  be  a 
plaa  of  the  roadway,  footpaths,  and  parapets;  besidea 
separate  drawings  of  all  those  parts  which  cannot  be 
^^ade   safficicntly   distinct  in   the  general  drawings. 
^K^  specification  should  likewise  be  added,  describing 
^Kl  words,  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  every  .part 
^■if  the  work,  and  the  form  and  manner  of  its  construe- 
^tioc. 

3.  Materials. 

The  materials  consist  of  timber  and  iron  for  piles, 
cciiFerdams,  caissons,  scaffolding,  and  centres ;  of 
Mone,  lime,  and  sand  for  the  masonry  ;  also  gravel 
for  embanking  at  the  ends,  and  forming  the  roadway 
orer  the  bridge. 

Of  timber,  oak  is  the  moat  generally  useful,  and 
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where  exposed  to  be  alteroately  wet  and  dry,  is  most 
durable  ;  and  next  to  it  are  pitch,  pine,  and  fir  grown 
from  tlie  seed.  Under  low  water,  elm  is  very  suitable ; 
it  does  not  easily  spUt,  and  is  very  durable  :  indeed,  in 
this  latter  situation  any  limber  is  sufficiently  durable. 
For  gangways,  scafToldingj  and  centers,  sound  fir  tim- 
ber of  natural  growth  is  the  fittest ;  it  should  be 
free  of  knots  and  sap.  In  ties,  bolts,  and  nails,  mal- 
leable iron,  made  from  wood  charcoal,  should  be  used* 
For  receiving  thrusts,  forming  supports,  or  dowelling 
stones,  cast  iron  is  the  most  proper. 

With  regard  to  stones  for  the  piers,  abutmenttt 
arch-stones,  aod  parapets,  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  procure  the  best  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense.  They  should  be  of  a  quality  not  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  operations  6f  the  atmosphere,  and 
tliey  should  not  be  intersected  by  cross  seams.  Where 
the  quarry  produces  tliem  with  fiat  beds,  much  labour 
is  saved ;  bat  when  they  are  laminated,  great  care 
i»ustl>e  taken  to  have  them  laid  on  their  natural  beds. 
Their  dimensions  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. If  new  quarries  are  to  be  opened,  experienced 
workmen  should  carefully  examine  their  quaUty  ;  and 
Specimens  of  the  stone  should  be  exposed  for  at  least  one 
winter  and  summer,  in  situations  similar  to  that  where 
they  are  to  be  used  :  experiments  should  also  be  made 
to  prove  their  consistence.  For  the  spandrels,  wing 
walli,  and  backing,  inferior  stones  may  answer ;  but 
tliey  should  be  such  as  can  be  laid  with  proper  bond, 
and  in  regular  courses.  Those  used  on  the  external 
faces  mubt  be  fit  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  wea- 
xher :  they  should  correspond  with  those  of  the  piers 
and  arches  as  to  colour ;  and  if  regularly  squared, 
should  be  brought  from  the  same  quarry,  thougk 
they  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions. 

In  procuring  lime  for  mortar,  it  ia  of  great  impor- 
tance  that  it  will  set  or  indurate  und^r  water  ;  and 
where  immediately  exposed  to  agitated  water,  the 
outer  edge  of  the  joints  should  be  laid  with  the  Bri- 
tish cement,  discovered  by  Mr  Parker,  which  in  a 
few  minutes  becomes  sufficiently  hard.  Where  these 
cannot  be  procured,  recourse  must  be. had  to  substi- 
tutes :  Burnt  and  pounded  iron  stone,  scales  from  an 
iron  forge,  hard  burnt  tiles  ground  and  mixt^d  with 
,qviick  hme,  all  btxomc  hard  undtjr  water,  and  in  damp 
situations.  In  all  cases,  dean,  sharp,  or  angular  sand, 
.is  a  necessary  ingredient;  and  in  rubble  work  it  is 
better  (or  being  very  coarse,  or  approximating  to 
clean  small  gravel.  In  making  i»ortar,  we  have 
known  great  advantage  derived  from  using  water 
which  contained  a  solution  of  iron,  and  was  of  a  dark 
reddish  colour,  approaching  to  black,  which  is  frc- 
'  queoily.  found  adjacent  to  peat  mosses.  The  hme 
should  be  used  when  fresh  slacked,  and  be  w*eH  beaten^ 
or  made  with  a  machine  called  a  mortar  mill. 

In  using  sand,  Viinivius  very  judiciously  makes  a 
distinction  between  sea  or  river,  and  pit  sand;  of  the 
former  he  allows  two,  and  three  of  the  latter,  to  one 
of  lime  in  powder.  Dr  Higgins,  who  made  many 
experiments,  and  published  a  treatise  upon  calcareous 
cements,  recommends  (by  weight)  one  of  hme  to 
tight  of  sand.  Loriot,  in  describing  what  he  coo* 
ceives  the  secret  of  the  ancients,  mixes  a  portion  of 
upelacked  lime  grouod  to  a  powderi  with  the  mortar 
Sv 
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which  haa  previotuly  been  made  up  in  heaps  in  the 
cnmmon   way,     Tn  the  specification    for   tlic   Pont 
Royal  dca  Thuilleries,  by  Mansard,  and  which  scema 
to  have  served  as  a  model  in  France,  it  is  providedi 
that  all  the  mortar  of  lime  and  cf  merit,  fur  the  work 
under  water»  shall  be  composed  of  tive  parta,  three  of 
which  shall  be  of  good  cement  of  tile,  not  bricks, 
and  two  of  lime  of  Mchm,  well  groimd»  or  pounded 
together.     For  the  common  mortar,  two  ol  lime  and 
three  of  sand.     The  Sieur  Gabriel  directs  the  same 
preparations  for  the  bridge  of  Blois.     Perronet,  for 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  directs  that  the  cement  mortar 
shall  be  equal  quantities  of  ground  tile»  from  St  Ger* 
main,  or  St  Cloud,  and  lime ;  observing  that  this,  on 
account  of  the  quality  of  the  Hme,  exceeds  by  ^  the 
usual  quantity  employed  in  this  sort  of  mortar.     Of 
the  other,  or  white  mortar,  he  directs  one  third  of 
slacked  lime,  and  two  thirds  of  sand.     In  the  account 
of  building  the  Eddystone  light  house,  Mr  Smeaton 
gives  a  chapter  upon  water  cements,  from  which  we 
shall  extract  a  few  particulars ;  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  be  fully  ioformed  on  this 
point,  to  peruse  with  attention  the  whole  of  that  va- 
luable chapter. 

Mr  Smeaton  found,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
limestone  which  produced  lime,  that  when  made  into 
fnoitar  grew  hard  under  watec  The  best  kind  was  at 
Aberthaw,  in  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Bristol  channel. 
He  found  the  atone  of  Watchet,  a  small  sea  port  in 
Somersetshire,  had  long  been  used  in  water  works  : 
it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    He  traced 


the  same  sort  of  atone  through  the  couiitfes  of  Mm 

mouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and    I  .i-id 

thence  by  the  vale  of  BcUoir  into  Nm  Titid 

Lincolnhtre,  at  a  p^acc  called  Lt  ■  :   In 

found  it  also  in  the  counties  of  D- 
sex,  and  Surrey.     It  has  also  long  been  procured  i 
Lancashire,  under  the  name  of  Suttcn  lime. 

After  mentioning  the  shape,  appearance,  and  qu^ 
tides  of  tlie  sundry  stones,  he  cqacludes,  that  as  tli* 
sort  of  limestone  i«  found,  blue,  grey,  yellow^  ati 
white,  also  in  thin  strata  and  lumpish  masse9|  som^ 
times  very  hard  and  sometimes  comparatively  sofl^ 
that  its  ntnesa  does  not  depend  upon  those  appca 
ances  and  qualities,  neither  does  it  upon  the  mat 
in  which  it  is  formed*  But  he  found,  that  wh« 
burnt,  all  the  water  limes  fell  into  a  buif-coloiir 
tinge,  and  all  contained  a  considerable  portioo 
clay. 

He  found  once  a  reddish  coarse  deep  brown  saii 
stone,  of  a  somewhat  tender  nature,  wluch  whi 
burnt,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  alacke 
lime,  and  made  into  a  ball,  became  very  hard. 

He  states,  that  limestone  in  general  tosed  ftboot 
of  its  weight  by  burning  ;  that  slacked  hme  pr 
double  the  measure  of  the  burnt  stone  or  shellti 
when  made  into  a  paste,  it  occupies  but  half  thej 
of  the    powder  ;  that  two  measures  of  slacke 
made  into  a  paste,  and  mixed  wrth  one  meas 
terras  or  puzzolano,  makes  about  1^  of  morur^ 
The  following  Table  is  the  result  of  Lis  observitioi* 
experiments,  and  practice- 


Water  time  with  puz2olaiio. 


I    Lime   i  Puzzo- 
I  poxvder,      lano. 


Common 
Mind. 


No.  of  cobit 
fceL 


Eddystone  mortar  .  , 
Stone  mortar    .    *  ,  , 

Do             2d  sort 
Face  mortar 

Do  2d  sort 

Backing  mortar  .  ,  . 


Busbeli. 


Walei  lime  with  minron* 


Minion. 


Face  mortar 

Do             Calder  composition 
Backing  mortar 

Do  2d  sort 


5.5« 


Common  lime  with  ttrras. 


Terras  mortar -  .  • 

increased  *  .  •  . 

further 

still  further    .    . 
Terras  backing  mortar  -  .  .  . 
2d  sort 


Common  lime  with  minion. 


Ordinary  face  mortar  ...,,•. 
2d  sort  ,  ,  . 
Ordinary  backing  mortar  .  .  .  .  , 
2d  sort 


TerriMk 


MluioD. 
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le  obierve*  ttpoft  tKi«  Tablf ,  that  tht^e  materials 

*^  are  all  supposed  m  the  dry  «tate :    That  the  lime 

^^Attd  puzzolano  mtsst  hr  thrown  into  the  measure  or 

^B^fffel  with  the  frame  d(*grre  of  force. 

^^    He  dcfiomrnates  minion  to  be  what  falls  from  the 

^H^tiide  of  the  lumps  of  iron  stone* 

^K    He  allows  the  day '•  work  of  a  man  for  beating'  every 

^Pfcushel  of  terras  ;  that  is,  two  bushels  of  Lme  powder 

and  one  bushel  of  terras.     The  bushel  is  the  WiD- 

chesler  level  uith  the  border.    He  allows  iron  forge 

cales,  when  sifted  clean  from  drrt  and  clay,  asequal 

f  as  much  terras  or  puzzolano. 

His  mode  of  working  is  "  to  mix  the  due  propor- 

[  of  the  lime  and  the  puzzolano,  the  terras  or  the 

[lion,  together  in  dry  powder;  and  it  will  also  be 

rell  to  hate  at  least  one  third  of  the  sand  (either  fine 

or  coarse),  hkewise  dry' ;  put  as  much  water  to  the 

lime  as,  with  a  shovel  or  beater,  you  can  bring  it  to  a 

paste  of  a  moderate  consistence,  but  rather  more  wet 

lian  to  be  properly  used  as  mortar  in  that  state  ;  then 

degrees  beat  in  the  moist  sand,  and  afterwards  the 

bringing  it  to  a  consistence   by  beating  after 

very  addition.     The  dry  sand  is  intended  to  dry  up 

superfluous  moisture,  so  as  to  render  the  mortar 

Et  for  immediate  use  ;   and  if  this  has  not  brought  it 

to  a  sufficient  itiffness,  let  it  lie  till  it  is  inclined  to 

set,  and  then  beat  it  up  to  a  due  consistence  ;  or  if 

immediately  wanted,  beat  in  a  little  dry  lime  powder^ 

always  however  faithfuUy  remembering  not  to  termi- 

^le  beating  liU  the  mass  has  got  all  the  toughness 
at  you  find  it  will  acquire  by  beating." 
In  Scotland,  most  of  the  limes  harden  under  water: 
at  from  Lord  Elgin's  great  lime  works  on  the  river 
Forth,  from  Ports«y  on  the  Murray  coast,  and  from 
lie  island  of  Lismore,  in  the  Linnhe  loch  on  the  west 
St :  the  last  is  the  best,  it  slacks  into  a  buff  colour, 
fr  Telford  discovered  its  qualities  when  searching 
for  materials  for  the  western  district  of  the  Cale- 
donian canal,  by  observing  in  a  park  wall,  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Twecddale,   built  against  spongy 
ground^  and  where  water  oozed  through,  that  the 
mortar  was  hardest,  and  threw  out  stalactites  ^  also 
that  it  was  quite  perfect  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  where 
worked  among  small  stooeS|  without  coping  of  any 
sort. 


SSCT.    II. 

iOn  the  FaiiJjdaffonSf  Pierg,  Abutmevts^   Centres^ 
Archer,  Spandrels ^  Parapets^  ami  Roadway, 


Ho/i 

^B*  The  sitaatton,  general  design,  and  materials  having 
^^l>eeii  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the 
feuodations  ;  and  if  the  water  is  shallow  and  upon 
rfxrk,  or  other  matter  sufficiently  firm,  the  operations 
arc  very  simple ;  nothing  being  necessary  but  to  turn 
the  water,  by  me;*ns  of  a  mound  of  clay,  from  the 
space  to  be  occupied  by  the  abutments  and  piers  sue- 
cessively,  to  clear  and  level  the  ground,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  masonry  :  But  when  the  water  is  deep, 
and  t^  ^  Nation  soft  mud  or  sand,  or  loose  gravel, 
the  ij  frequently  require  all  the  art  of  the 

.aunt  expt'iienced  engineers.  Even  when  the  founda* 
tioa  is  rlay  or  rock,  if  the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
currents  from  tides  or  land  floods  considerable,  fcw 
atJMfu  require  more  talents  or  atteniion* 


Various  are  the  schemea  which  have  teen  resorted  P«cticc. 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  or  lessen  the  difficulties  attending  *— v— ' 
the  laying  the  foundations  of  bridges.  1.  A  situa- 
tion has  been  chosen  in  the  bend  of  the  nxeVf  to 
which,  after  the  bridge  was  constructed,  a  new  ri- 
ver course  has  htcn  cut.  2.  A  side  channel  has  been 
formed,  by  which  the  whole,  or  greatest  part  of  the 
water,  has  been  drawn  off  during  the  time  the  foun- 
dations were  pot  in  the  old  river  course  ;  and  tlie 
water,  so  drawn  off,  was  afterwards  returned  to  its 
original  channel.  3.  Mill  weirs  on  the  river,  below 
the  proposed  situation,  have  had  their  sluices  drawn, 
or  have  been  partly  removed  for  a  time,  4*.  And 
when  there  happened  to  be  no  weirs,  the  bed  of  the 
river  has  been  deepened,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
in  order  to  lower  the  water  at  the  intended  scite. 

When  the  depth  of  the  water  has  been  reduced  ai 
much  as  possible,  it  remains  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  to  proceed.  Anciently,  (as  in  the  case  of 
London  bridge,)  in  deep  rivers,  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  were  made  by  merely  driving  piles  all  over 
the  space,  so  that  their  heads  stood  level  with  low 
water ;  the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  with 
loose  stones,  and  the  masonry  begun  upon  the  top  of 
them ;  but  the  piers  were  immense  masses,  and  re- 
quired to  be  protected  by  sterlings ;  which,  leaving 
a  very  confined  water-way,  created  a  head  and  ve- 
locity which  tore  away  the  bed  of  the  river  imme- 
diatcly  below  the  piers.  This  mode  having  been  long 
disused,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider, 

1st,  Batterdeauiii  or  Cofferdams ;  and, 

2dly,  Caissons. 

Both  methods  have  been  employed  with  success : 
The  greatest  of  the  modern  bridges  in  France,  that  is 
to  say,  Orleans  and  Neuilly,  were  constructed  by 
means  of  the  former ;  whereas,  in  England,  the 
bridges  at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  were  accom« 
plished  by  the  latter  mode. 

Of  Coitehdam^ 

We  shall  first  describe  the  measures  pursued  both  of  CoiErr- 
in  France  and  Britain,  in  working  by  meant  of  bat-  dams. 
terdeaux  or  cofferdams. 

The  forms  of  these  are  varied  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  persons  who 
have  the  direction  of  the  work. 

1.  By  driving  two  rows  of  vertical  piles  and  plank 
piles,  and  filhng  the  space  between  them  with  clay. 

S,  By  driving  main  piles,  and  working  with  strong 
planking,  laid  in  a  honioutal  position. 

3.  By  driving  one  row  of  guaging  piles,  and  filling 
the  spaces  between  them  with  pile  planks  driven  ver- 
tically. 

The  most  eminent  French  bridge  engineers,  viz. 
Mansard,  Sieur  Gabriel,  Gautier,  Hupeau  and  Per- 
ronet,  in  constructing  their  greatest  bridges  with 
cofferdams,  directed  piles,  from  nine  to  ten  mchcs  dia* 
meter,  to  be  placed  from  three  to  four  feet  from  ceo* 
tre  to  centre,  and  driven  from  three  to  six  feet  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  (if  composed  of  mud,  clay,  or 
gravel,)  and  to  rise  (m  their  rivers)  six  feet  above 
low  water  mark.  Their  pile  planks  were  nine  to 
twelve  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  thick  ;  o\\£ 
frame  contained  16  of  these  pile  planks,  which  were 
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t  F'ftctk^  drWeii  at  one  time  ?  ibcic  frames  wtfrc  placed  along, 
nod  embraced  three  of  ibc  main  or  guide  pilea,  and 
were  composed  of  two  upn^hts,  of  the  same  thick- 
Tiess  as  the  pile  planks,  each  sharpened  at  one  end  ; 
the«e  upiighis  were  fastened  together  by  two  hori- 
zontal pieces  one  below*  and  the  other  above,  and 
separated  by  the  thickness  of  the  trpnghts;  these 
frames  being  fixed,  served  to  guide  the  pile  planks  j 
the  grooves  were  two  to  three  inches  wide»  and  two 
inches  deep  ;  the  fhape  of  the  groove  was  somelimea 
rectangular,  and  sometimes  triangular ;  and  some- 
times a  groove  was  made  in  each  plank,  and  a  sHp 
or  tongue  driven  down.  The  distance  between  these 
two  rows  of  piles,  to  receive  the  clay,  &c.  they  made 
in  still  water  to  be  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
to  be  sustained  ;  in  running  water,  once  and  a  half 
that  height  is  recommended  ;  The  two  rows  were  kept 
together  by  two  tiers  of  ties,  six  inches  square. 

At  Orleans,  ^the  two  rows  were  driven  ten  feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre  ;  the  piles  were  from  18 
to  21*  feet  long,  and  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter 
%vithout  the  bark ;  they  were  shod  with  iron,  each 
Bhoe  weighed  20lbs» :  The  pile  planks  were  IH  to  21 
feet  long,  nine  to  ten  inches  broad,  and  four  inches 
thick ;  each  shoe  weighed  8lbs,  The  rams  for  driv- 
ing the  piles  were  about  l^OOlbs. ;  those  for  the  pile 
planks  500  to  600lbs.  At  Neuilly,  the  piles  were 
22  to  24  feet  long,  nine  to  ten  inches  diameter,  in- 
cluding the  bark  ;  they  were  driven  six  feet  into  the 
earth.  The  pile  planks  were  21  feet  long,  and  four 
inches  thick,  driven  six  feet,  by  rami  of  from  §00  to 
JKlOlbs. 

When  these  two  rows  of  piles  and  pile- planks  were 
driven  and  secured  by  ties  six  inches  square,  the 
space  between  them  was  cleared  of  stones  and  gra- 
vel down  to  the  firm  ground,  by  rakei  and  spoons, 
and  then  filled  up  with  ctay  or  earth,  which  excluded 
water.  This  being  accomplished,  hydrauHc  machines 
were  estabUshcd  to  lift  the  water  from  the  inside  of 
the  cofferdam ;  these  were  pumps  worked  by  men  or 
horses.  At  Neuilly,  water-wheels  upon  the  Seine 
worked  bucket -wheels,  which  threw  up  the  water 
from  10  to  12  feet.  After  the  water  was  pumped 
out,  and  the  stones  and  gravel  removed,  Gautier,  af- 
ter having  levelled  the*  ground,  laid  down  a  grating, 
consisting  of  timbers,  of  10  to  15  inches  diameter, 
with  openings  of  two  feet,  to  two  feet  and  a  half 
square,  and  drove  two  piles  in  each  opening.  Hu- 
peau  and  Perronet,  after  clearing  the  space  within 
the  cofferdam,  drove  piles  at  the  distance  of  three 
to  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre ;  these  piles  are 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  inches  mean 
diameter  without  the  hark;  their  shoes  weighed,  in- 
cluding branches  and  nailb,  from  13  to  25lbs,  They 
were  driven  with  rams  of  1000,  1181,  1S84,  and 
198 libs,  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines  by  the 
last  sixteen  strokes,  after  a  continuation  of  inirty 
strokes;  or  until  they  did  not  sink  two  lines  with 
iwenty-five  strokes,  and  received  ten  strokes  after- 
wards. They  began  by  driving  the  pUes  next  the 
centre  of  the  space,  and  finished  with  the  outer  rows. 
After  the  piles  were  driven,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tenons,  cut  off  nearly  level  with  the  ground, 
caps  were  morticed  upon  them,  and  upon  thes€, 
along  each  row  of  piles,  beamsy  12  inches  by  8,  were 


Used  by  pinr  or  boltit  the  ipaect'  icr  tKit 
were  cleared  out  for  1 8  inches  to  deptlu  wm 
up  With  rubble  masonry,  laid  in  lime  mortar*  wUeb 
grew  hard  tmder  water  j  this  was  broixigltl 
with  tlie  top  of  the    grating;    thin  pla^^crrt; 
inches  in  ihicknesg,  was  kid  over  thi  'fwee^ 

and  pinned  or  spiked  down  to, the  gr.i;  -^  nF 

form   extended   seven  feet  beyond  the  feicc  m 
masonry  of  the  dhaft  of  the  piers  and  fac«  pi 
abutments.     Upon  this  platform,  the  firrt  to«i 
the  masonry  was  laid. 

If  the  ground  proved   firm  and  vrjrter. 
process,  although  laborious,  was  regular  ,;.,«   ^ 
but    as   the    French   engineers  inclosed  very 
spaces  around    their  masonry,    great    inconvcntei 
frequently  arose  from  imperfections  in  so-  extendi 
cofferdam,  and  sometimes  from  springs  SfvippUed 
higher  grounds    rising    within   tlie  enclosed   emacf. 
From  circumstances  of  this  nature,  in  t»ne  of 
abutments   at   Orleans,  frequent   interruptions   t 
place;  they  were  forced  to  subdivide  , 

space  J  and,  at  last,  after  havmg  disc 
cise  situation  of  the  springs,  to  rads^f  thtm 
80  as  to  discharge  the  water  made  by  them  _ 

level  of  the  water  of  the  river «     It  is,  therefore^ 
vi  sable,  in  order  to  avoid  ex  pence  in   the  cui 
tion  and  after  risk,  to  enclose  the  smalleK  «pi«e 
sible.     Round  the  edge  of  the  platform,  thtf 
times  drove  a  row  of  pile  planking,  or  laid  n  bc4flf 
dry  rubble  stones,  about  six   feet  wide^  snd  about 
two  to  three  feet  deep*     For  Neuilly  coffcrdc»i  ««,»- 
Platte  XCV,  ^* 

The  foundations  of  many  bridges  in  England  biw 
been  laid  by  means  of  cofferdams,  so  nearly  iinnhr 
to  those  which  have  just  been  described^  that  aoti* 
cing  them  here  would  lead  us  into  repetition :  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  the  second  mode, 

2.  In  constructing  a  bridge  upon  the  rfver  &ntm^ 
at  Dewdley,  in  Worcestershire,  designed  by  Mr  T«l« 
ford,  and  executed  under  his  direction,  Mr  Jok 
Simpson  of  Shrewsbury,  (who  built  the  bridge  by 
contract,)  constructed  a  cofferdam,  which  snnpeid 
the  purpose  perfectly  well.  Here  the  low  watrrioi 
five  feet  in  depth,  for  7  feet  more  there  was  grs^tl 
and  rubbish,  and  under  that  a  sand' stone  rock.  Tlie 
floods  rose  about  10  feel.  In  Plate  XCVI.,  Figi*  jj 
1,  2,  3,  the  plan,  section,  and  side  viaw,  will  i^l 
distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  cofferdam  wu  ^ 
constructed.  The  chief  peculiarity  it,  that  the  ttiki 
and  ends  were  formed  on  the  sliore,  by  layiog^ihe 
planking  Horizontally  along  upnght  ptle$,  ftod  dbl^ 
elling  them  together ;  they  were  then  flotted  of, 
fixed  against  main  piles  previously  driven,  andtbcfe 
secured  by  cross  braces »  About  five  feet  witbovt 
these  a  similar  inclosure  was  made,  and  the  two  trc*- 
red  together  by  iron  barsin  the  middle  of  the  lingbU 
and  wooden  braces  at  the  top.  The  space  bel^^ccQ 
them  was  filled  with  clay  in  the  usual  way.  Bdore 
the  space  for  the  foundation  of  the  masonry  coiaUbt 
wholly  cleared  dows  to  the  rock,  it  was  found  neccft* 
sary  to  put  down  some  smalt  piles  along  the  edge  of 
the  gravel,  next  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  stone  work. 

In  the  same  Plate,  Figs*  4,  5  represetit  tlbe  dm  ^^ 
and  section   of  a  cofferdam,  used  in  tmder  bdlaiir 
one  of  the  pierS|  and  also  the  eastern  abutment  of  Pol* 
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rult,  bf  Btveral  pre- 


were  rend 

I iwfficctUtii  *4 .  - .  ;  ;  n  y  vccrc  at  last  success- 
■ccmnpliAhed  by  Mowi^  Simpion  and  Cargiil, 
Djcd  for  that  purpose  by  Mr  Telford,  Thia 
much  exceeded  in  difiiculry  tho^e  in  Langise- 
BO  minnidy  deecribcd  by  M.  Gautiets  the  French 
ngineer^  as  very  extraordinary  effort  a  of  art. 

S.  A  stili  simpler  mode  of  constructing  cofferdams 
at  been   praciiacd  in   Britain  :  that  i«,  by  driving 
naming  piles,  about  \2  inches  square,  at  the  distance 
if  about  10  feet  ftxim  each   other,  and  about  5  feet 
om  the  c<^  of  the  intended  plalfonru     They  are 
Inven  from  5  to  7  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  so 
to  be  about  iJ  or  4-  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plat* 
9rm,  and  rise  about  tJ  feet  above  low   witcr.  Tltey 
^grooved  to  receive  the  pile  planics,  and  a  leading 
im,  6  inches  by  9  inches,  is  fixed  about  a  foot  below 
heir  top  on  the  inside.     These  beams  are  notched  on 
{uaging  piles,  so  that  their  outer  edge  as  in  a  line 
rthe  inside   of  tlie  groove  for  the  pile  planks. 
T whole  of  the  pile  planks,  which  fill  a  space  be- 
en the  guaging  piles,  are  entered  together,  and 
be  middle  pile  has  a  wedgo-form  narrowest  at  the  hot* 
am-     The  pile  planks  receive  a  few   strokes  alter- 
ately,  so  as  all  to  be  driven  nearly  togttlier,  while 
he   middle  one   wedgt^s  the  whole,  and   makes  the 
^^ater  tight.     They  are  driven  about  three  feet 
tile  platform,  and  the  whole  properly  braced, 
being  pumped  out,  and  the  ground  cleared, 
^  driven  about  two  feet  and  a  half  distant  from 
tntre  to  centre,  over  the  whole  foundation  ;  those 
^Tieir  the  middk  bein^  driven  7  feet  6  iiiclies  below 
the  platform,  and  B  inches  diameter ;  those  next  the 
.0Utside  9  feet  long,  and  10  inches  diameter.     Imme- 
liately  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  grooved 
"^guaging  piles  are  driven  about  nine  feet  distant  from 
centre  to  centrei  and  nine  feet  in  depth.  Nearly  in  the 
same  rattge  with  theeci  common  round  piles  are  also 
driveir«     Upon  the  latter,  a  leading .  beam,   12  by  8 
inches,  is  fixed,  which  al^  embraces  the  guaging  piles, 
9nd  guide*  the  pile  planks  which  were  driven  around 
the  platform.     The  bearing  piles  may  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  driven,  when  by  30  blows  of  a  proper 
ram  i'  not  driven   oite   inch,   and  40  blows  for 

drtv  :  leeting  piles  the  same  distance*  See  Plate 

XCVii.  1  Jg*  1.  Along  the  top  of  each  second  row 
of  piles,  under  the  body  of  the  pier,  a  beam,  12  by  6 
ificbcs,  is  laid,  reaching  quite  across,  and  dovetailed 
into  the  beams  which  surround  the  platform.  The 
spaces  between  the  beams  are  filled  up  with  masonr)^ 
Upon  this  platform  the  regular  courses  of  masonry 
are  laid. 

Lin  wiiatever  manner  the  cofferdams  are  coostmct- 
3,  there  should  be  means  provided  to  discharge  the 
^aier  near  the  level  of  low  water  of  the  river,  instead 
of  raising  it  always  over  the  top  of  the  cofferdam  ; 
and  there  should  also  be  a  sluice  near  the  level  of  the 
bed  of  the  riveTf  to  fill  the  cofferdam  in  case  of  any 
defect  appearing  in  the  dam,  or  any  risk  of  a  flood 
rushing  in  too  hauily. 

w^  Or  CAisgoNS. 

Ottm     Vilik  regal-d  to  laying  foundationa  by  meani  of 


caissons,  thia  mode  wat  first  practised  in  England    Practice. 
by  that  able  engineer  Mr  Label  ye*  at  Westminster 

bridge.  In  tlie  sequel  of  a  brief  report  relative  to  this 
work,  (edition  1731,)  he  announced  an  intention  of 
publishing  a  larger  report,  with  plans  and  designs,  cal- 
culations and  detaila.  This,  however,  never  appear- 
ed ;  but  most  of  the  essential  materials  have  been  pre* 
served  by  Mr  Thomas  Gayfere,  a  venerable  old  gen. 
tleman,aged90T  nowhviii  '  i^rdon-strect,  West- 
mioiter.      He  was  senirn  .  .ct  to  Mr  Jelf,  the 

mason  muiiiter  bridge,  and  ivas 

spociai  working  plans  and  mo^ 

dels,  aiju  i  iant  uii    Mr  Labelye's  own  di* 

rcction^;  <   Mr  Tufnell  succeeded  Mr  Jelf, 

r  ri*  was  continued  in  the  same  capacity  till 

I  wai  finished.     From  his  manuscript  narra- 

tive and  drawings,  which  he  has  allowed  to  be  in 
part  copied  for  this  work,  will  be  seen  the  injustice 
to  which  engineers  subject  themselves,  by  not  pub* 
fishing  their  designs^— most  of  Labelye*&  invetitioni 
.  having  been  copied,  without  acknowledgment,  by 
others,  who  have  since  constructed  large  bridges,  and 
to  whom  they  have  rendered  similar  operations  a  cdm- 
paratively  easy  task. 

By  this  valuable  manuscript  we  arc  informed,  that 
at  the  situation  fixed  for  the  bridge,  in  the  ebb  chan- 
nel, on  the  Surrey  side,  there  was  (>  feet  at  low  wa- 
ter ;  in  the  fiood  channel  on  the  Westminister  side,  5 
feet  9  inches,  and  on  a  shoal  between  them*  4  feet ; 
■  alio  that  the  rite  of  tides  at  extra  springs,  with  land 
fre^s,  was  15  feet ;  neaps  7  feet ;  and  at  a  mean  tide 
10  or  11  feet ; — that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  was 
something  greater  with  the  tide  ©f  flood  than  that  of 
ebb  ;-^that  with  the  former  it  was  about  3  feet  per  sc- 
co«d,  with  the  latter  2^  feet ;— and  that  the  piers  were 
laid  about  5  fcet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  About 
the  middle,  a  Ad  at  5  feet  under  the  bed  of  the  river* 
the  gravel  is  14  feet  deep  ;  thia  continued  from  the 
Westminster  side 4-  tlie  width  of  the  river.  The  other 
fourth  part,  next  the  Surrey  shore,  is  a  loose  sand 
and  mud. 

They  commenced  the  operations  by  driving  fender 

{jiles  to  keep  off  the  barges.  These  were  54  feet 
ong,  13  or  14  inches  square,  and  driven  15  or  14 
feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  They  were  placed  SO 
feet  from  tiie  pier,  and  7  Teet  asunder,  and  were  con- 
nected by  floating  beams.  For  the  first  large  pier 
there  were  34  of  these  piles,  for  the  others  26.  They 
were  dnven  by  an  engine  constructed  by  M.  Vauloue, 
a  watchmaker.  The  weight  of  the  ram  was  1700  lbs. 
After  the  engine  had  worked  for  some  time,  it  was 
found,  that  by  three  horses  walking  at  an  ordinary 
pace,  when  the  ram  was  raised  only  8  or  10  feet,  S 
strokes  were  made  in  two  minutes. 

The  foundation  was  formed,  by  scooping  the  mud 
in  the  usual  way  of  raising  ballast  in  the  Thames  at 
that  time,  When  they  came  to  the  gravel,  it  wasra*^ 
ked  level.  The  guage  for  proving  the  foundations, 
was  a  stone  15  inches  square,  and  three  inches  thick, 
fixed  to  a  graduated  rod  lb  feet  in  length.  The  rod 
was  painted  red,  and  the  hgurcs  white* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  current  from  washing  the 
sand  into  the  pit,  short  grooved  pUes  were  driven  be- 
fore the  two  ends  and  part  of  the  sides,  not  above  4 
feet  higher  than  low  water  mark,  and  about   15  feet 
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distant  from  the  caisflofi*  Between  these  piles,  rows 
of  boards  were  let  down  into  the  grooves  to  the  bed 
of  the  river. 

The  length  of  the  caisson  from  point  to  point  (the 
-ftKapc  corresponciing  with  that  of  ihe  pier,)  was  80 
feet,  the  breadth  30  fret,  the  height,  including  the 
bottom,  18  feet.  The  sides  were  formed  by  fir  beams 
laid  horizontally  upon  one  another,  and  pinned  with 
oak  trenails*  They  were  framed,  and  had  oaken  knees 
bolted  and  screwed  at  all  the  angles,  except  the  sa- 
lient  angles,  where  they  were  secured  by  iron  work, 
which  being  unscrewed,  permitted  the  caissons,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  part  in  two  halves.  The  sides  were  plank- 
ed afjross  the  timbers,  both  inside  and  outside,  with 
three  inch  planks  ;  the  thickness  of  the  sides  was  18 
inches  at  the  bottom,  and  15  inches  at  the  top.  The 
bottom  was  also  formed  with  beams,  with  three  inch 
planking  across  their  under  sides,  and  timbers  nine 
medics  thick  across  their  upper  side,  making  the  whole 
iwo  feet  in  thickness.  Upon  this  bottom,  around  the 
outer  edge,  a  strooj  curbing  was  fixed,  to  prevent 
the  first  course  of  stone  from  pressing  against  the 
sides.  All  the  joints,  both  of  the  aides  and  bottom, 
were  caulked  and  pitched. 

The  sides  were  fastened  to  the  bottom  by  S8  pieces 
of  timber,  S  by  9  inches,  fixed  on  the  outside,  and  18 
within,  reaching  to  and  lapping  over  the  tops  of  the 
sides.  The  lower  end  of  those  pieces  had  one  side 
cut  dovetailed,  to  fit  a  mortice  made  in  the  outer  curb- 
ing of  the  grating  of  the  bottom,  and  they  were 
kept  in  their  places  by  iron  wedges.  The  bottom 
grating  extended  5  feet  beyond  the  fa^  of  ih^  up- 
right shaft  or  dado  part  of  the  pier. 

The  caisson  being  launched  and  Exed  exactly  over 
the  place  with  cables  fastened  to  the  adjacent  piles, 
the  masons  laid  the  first  course  of  stones  within  it. 
This  done,  a  sldce  made  in  the  side  was  opened  near 
low  water,  on  which  the  caisson  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; 
if  It  did  not  set  level,  the  sluice  was  shut  and  the  water 
pumped  out,  so  as  to  make  it  float,  till  such  time  as 
the  foundation  was  levelled.  The  masons  cramped 
the  first  course  of  stones,  and  laid  a  second  course; 
which  being  likewise  cramped,  a  third  course  was 
laid  :  then  the  sluice  being  opened  again,  proper 
care  was  taken  that  the  caisson  should  sink  in  its  pro- 
per  place.  The  stone-workbeing  thus  raised  to  with- 
in two  feet  of  the  common  low>water  mark,  about 
two  hours  before  low-water  the  sluice  was  shut  and 
the  water  pumped  out  by  four  pumps,  eight  inches 
square,  each  worked  by  eight  men,  and  a  small 
pump  three  inches  square,  worked  by  two  men,  so 
that  the  masons  could  lay  the  ntxt  course  of  stones ; 
which  they  contiivued  to  do  till  the  water  was  risen 
so  high  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  proceed  any  farther ; 
then  they  left  the  work,  and  opcfned  the  sluice  to  let 
in  the  water.  Thus  they  continued  to  work  night  and 
day  at  low- water  till  thty  had  their  work  some  feet 
higher  than  low-water  mark  ;  after  this  the  sides  of 
the  caisson  were  loosened  from  the  bottom,  which 
made  them  fluat,  and  they  were  carried  ashore  to  be 
fixed  to  another  bottom  for  the  next  pier.  Sec  Plate 
XCVIIK 

A  few  years  after  Westminster  bridge  ivas  com* 
plelcd,  that  over  the  river  Thames  at  Ulackfriarfl 


was  be?ua,  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  di 
of  Mr  Mylne,  who  followed  the  example  of  Mr 
belye,  by  laying  the   foundations  by  mtaitf  of 
•ons»    The  sides,  ends,  and  bottom  were  coi 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  at  Wci^tminster,  bat 
form  of  the  caisson  was  rectangular,  the  length 
86  feet,  the   breadth  S3  feet,  and  the   height, 
eluding  the  bottom,  was  29  feet.     The  st£>« 
fastened  to  the  baitom  by  strong  iron  straps,  nt, 
each  side,  and  three  on  each  end  j  each  of  theon 
about   20  feet  in  length  :  on   one  end  a  pxrt  il 
10  feet  in  height  above  the  bottom  was  ^ed 
hinges.     At  about  16  feet  above  the  bottom^ 
was  a  floor  to  strengthea  the  sides  and  ends,  and< 
receive  a  mill  for  working  a  chain  pump.  There 
another  floor  level  with  the  top ;   one  end   of  tl 
was  sunk  a  little  to  receive  the  capstan  for  lifti 
stone  ;  over  this  capstan  there  was  an  awning  to 
tect  the  workmen  j  upon  the  highest  part  isf 
floor  was  placed  a  triangle  for  raising  stones,  an* 
windlass  for  raising  mortar.     On  each  side  of 
caisson  were  four  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
formed  part  of  triangles  to  be  connected  ¥vith 
for  hfting  the  caissons.    When  the  masonry  ww 
up  to  the  level  of  low  water,' a  barge  was  laid 
each  side  of  the  caisson  at  low  water,  and   fixed 
the  upright  pieces ;    when  the  tide  ro9e,  the 
straps,  and  the  moveable  piece  at  one  end,  bej 
engaged,  the  barges  lifted   up  the  cais£Oll, 
when  raised  to  clear  the  bed  of  the  river,  was 
olF.     This  mode  of  removing  by  barge»  becsflie 
cessary,  from  thcjbeight  of  the  caisaon,  and  hmy 
floors  and  machinery  constructed  on  them. 

Mr  Mylne  caused  piles  to  be  driven  into  the  M 
of  the  river,  and  cut  off  level  with  the  surface  of  tk 
apace  which  had  been  excavated  for  the  foundacioflt 
of  the  piers. 

In  a  river  where  a  caisson  of  6  feet  in  depth  fldf 
was  required,  Mr  Smeaton,  with  his  ymil  nifnnp* 
ty,  contrived  one  of  corresponding  simplicity ; 
bottom  consisted  of  two  thicknesses  of  thrt 
planks  laid  crossing  each  other,  the  sides  and  ^oah 
calculated  just  to  clear  the  masonry  of  the  knwfl 
course  a  few  inches.  They  were  composed  of  thrtt* 
inch  planks,  grooved  and  tongued,  level  with  tht 
top  ;  and  all  round  tlte  inside  of  the  planking  «is  i 
frame  of  timber,  nine  inches  broad  by  six  hcht%  ta 
thickness.  At  about  two  feet  six  inches  below  tbn 
waa  another  frame  six  inches  square  ;  around 
side  o(  the  planking,  and  rather  above  the 
the  bottoirv,  was  a  third  frame  nine  inches  ^ 
To  all  of  those  frames  the  planking  was  fir 
the  sides  were  fixed  to  the  buitom  by  m 
which,  passing  thnmgh  the  inside  frames,  hi 
two  of  them  their  lower  ends  entered  into 
socket,  which  was  let  into  the  upper  pLankmg 
the  bottom,  and  secured  by  screws  p  '     i ^-^ 

both  planks.    The  socket  had  one  si 
and  the  other  dovctaiicd,  and  ti*e  eud »  ot  trie  rccii 
were  made  to  fit  it,  their  upper  ends  passed  thnjuj^ 
the  upper  curbing  about  nine  mches  from  eai 
and  were  secured  by  screws  and  washv-rs  on 
per  side  of  the  frame.  The  sprcti  ' 
ed  to  render  their  hold  m  the  so^ 
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«t<let  were  to  he  tjiwti'  It  -Wtf-bflfy  necessary  to 
nscrew  the  nuift.     Across  the  top  of  tlie  caissoo 
cre  were  «evcn  tics  of  timber,  each  12  iiKhea  by  G. 
In  »orne  car»csT  in  verj'  deep  water,  where  l  he  bed 
^  the  river,  tljough  soft,  is  nearly  level,  or  can  be 
nadc  ao»  a  very  strong  fijrated  frame  of  timber,  niuch 
rger  than  the  foundations  of  the  masonry,   may  be 
rt  down  by  placing  great  weights  around  the  edges 
fit,  and  having  piles  driven  to  keep  it  in  its  place^  a 
aisson  may  be  8uuk  upon  it.    This,  when  once  tu^ttled 
the  weight  of  the  pjer»  staiida  as  well  as  if  piles 
ere  driven  under  the  bottom  of  the  caisson.    Some- 
aes  pile-planks  should  be  driven  round  the  frame. 
We  learn   from  the  work  of  L*  A»  Cessart,  that 
mode  of  laying  foundations  in   deep  water,  by 
nft  of  caissons,  was  not  prdcti»ed  in  France  till 
year  1757t  when  M*  de  Voglio  and  himself  (en- 
aurtiged  by  Perronet)  introduced  it  witli  success  at 
the  bridge  of  Saumtir,  after  the  manner  of  Labelye^ 

Having  detailed  the  different  modes  which  have 
been  practised  by  eminent  engineers  upon  lar^e  ri- 
ers,  it  may  be  useful  to  youug  artists  to  mention, 
bat  in  smaller  rivers^  where  the  foundatious  are  to' 
laid  on   Brm  gravel,   mud,  or  quicksand,   it  is 
juently  necessary   to  drive  a  row  of  dovetailed 
ce-incU  pile- planks  aroimd  the  pier  or  abutment, 
five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  accordmg  to  the  na- 
of  the  groundf  and  lay  some  clay  round  the 
litftide  of  them;  then  to  excavate   the  foundation 
?ut  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  ri* 
er,  and  lay  down  sills  nine  inches  by  six  longitudi- 
"  (Ti  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  cacli 
f,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  them  with  nib- 
nry  ;  upon  this  to  lay  two  thicknesses  of 
^  h  planknig  crossing  each  other,  and  pinned 

rith  oak  trenaib ;  around  the  outer  edge  of  iheie, 
I  immediately  without  the  first  course  of  masonry, 
to  6x  a  curbing  six  inches  by  four,  to  which,  after 
■«  masonry  has  been  built  up  to  the  level  of  low 
jiter,  and  the  clay  removed  from  them,  tlie  pi  le- 
aking should  be  fixed  by  spike  nails,    and  cut 
to  nearly  that  level.     If  the  ground  is  very 
nd  loose,  it    is  also   necessary  to  drive   piles 
'  the  platforms.     In  some  instances,  besides  the 
ns   under  the  piers  and  abutment <,  gratings 
IfwilFi  masonry,  and  covered  with  planking,  have 
^arried  quite  across  the  bed  of  the  river.    M. 

el  performed  this  in  the  bridge  of  Xaintes  upon 

he  Charante.    In  a  bridge  over  the  Liffy,  in  Dublin, 
Ir  George  Semple  carried  a  solid  mass  of  masonry 
SroBS  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  the  piers.     In- 
II ted  arches  have  also  been  made  between  the  piers, 
Dd   mtux?  especially  between  the  abutments,  in  the 
lie  of  having  one  arch  only  across  the  stream. 
*lxcavations  for  the  foundations  and  gratings  in 
ep  rivers    can  now  be  much  mure  expeditiously 
rrprmed  by  the  improved  dredging  machines,  work- 
l  either  by  horses  or  steam  engines. 
Having  completed  die  cofferdams  and  caissons,  it 
,  in  large  works,   an  important  consideration   to 
hAve  a  perfect  command  of  the  water  which  may  rise 
jthiii  them.     The  modes  formerly  employed   were 
nd  buckets,  or  pumps  worked   by  men  or  horses, 
J  water*whecls ;  but  of  late,  in  England,  recourae 
^becg  had  lu  steam -enginen,    Thete  cao  tiow  be 
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ttiitcd  to  any  exertion  required,  and  are  the  moU 
powerful  and  certain  means  yet  devised.  The  gang- ' 
ways  aud  scaffoldiitg.must  be  regulated  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, no  general  rules  being  applicable.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  notice*  that  the  labour  in  rc» 
moving  large  stones,  may  frequently  be  much  a* 
bridged  by  laying  downcast  iron  railways  ;  aud  that 
much  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  properly 
coiistnicted  cranes.  Tfie  form  and  properties  of  these 
will  be  explained  tinder  their  respective  heads« 

To  lay  the  foundations  of  piers  in  deep  water,  Cofferdam 
upon  rock,   and  in  the  tideway,   being  a  diiRcult  for  found- 
operaiion,  it  becomes  of  serious  importance  to  ex-  !"''.  ^**^  Y* 
plain  how  it  has  been  performed  upon  a  large  scale.  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
We  do  not  recollect  of  thi*  having  been  done  in  a  trance  of 
satisfactory  manner  in  any  former  publication,  and  the  Caled»* 
therefore  trust  the  following  narrative  will  prove  in-  nian  Canal. 
teresting  to  those  who  may  be  connected  with  similar  ^^tJl^. 
works.    It  affords  a  minute  detail  of  every  operation  pj^^ 
in  the  construction  of  a  cofferdam  upon  rock,  in  deep     * 
water,  and  in  the  tide -way.     It  has  been  practised 
with  perfect  success  at  the  western  termination  of 
the  Caledonian  canal,  for  the  tide-lock  built  there 
by  Messrs  Simpson  and  Wilson,  and  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  abutmcDts  or  piers  of  bridges. 

The  entrance  from  the  canal  into  the  tide- war 
having  been  fixed  on  the  north-west  side  of  a  rocK 
which  projects  into  the  sea  about  100  yards  from 
high*water  mark,  and  which  was  covered  at  three- 
quarters  flood,  it  became  necessary  to  discover  in 
what  direction,  and  at  what  depth  it  lay  below  the  silt 
or  mud  wfiich  composed  the  beach  at  that  place.  By 
boring  with  augers,^  it  was  found,  at  the  distance  of 
21  yards  from  low- water  mark  at  the  lowest  spring^ 
ebbs,  that  the  rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance, 
was  21  feet  below  high* water  neap-tides,  which  af- 
fording the  desired  depth i  was  fixed  upon  as  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  space  to  be  enclosed  by  a  cofferdam 
for  the  sea-lock. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1807,  the  earlhcfi- 
bank  was  carried  forward  to  near  the  end  of  the 
timber  work  for  the  coffer-dam.  The  first  leading 
ftame  was  begun  in  August,  and  put  together  on 
the  beach,  near  high  watermark,  that  it  might  be 
floated  off  to  its  situation.  The  first  leading  frame 
was  begun  by  fishing  together  end  to  end,  two  beami 
13  mche9  square,  by  pieces  20  feet  long,  13  inches 
broad,  and  6  inches  thick,  laid  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  beams  across  the  joints,  and  fastened  by  four 
screw  bolts,  which  passed  through  the  whole.  The 
length  of  these  beams,  when  joined,  was  9,5  feel. 
In  order  to  form  the  sides  of  the  leading  frames^ 
from  the  ends  of  these  la^t- mentioned  beams,  two 
others,  each  63  feet  in  length,  were  laid  w^ith  an  in- 
cb'nation  to  each  other,  that  left  their  inner  ends  G5 
feet  apart.  They  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
long  oeam  by  half  chucking  or  gaining,  and  two 
screw  bolts  through  each  corner.  There  was  n 
beam  38  feet  long  laid  across  each  an^lc,  and  fasten- 
ed down  to  the  front  and  side  leading  beams  by 
screw  holts.  At  the  height  of  the  ?^priog«  this  first 
leading  frame  was  floated  oiT,  and  at  low  water  ad- 
justed in  its  precise  situation,  and  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom by  means  of  a  number  of  large  stones  being 
placed  upon  it.     A  considerable  degree  of  attention 
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rracticfw  was  hcvtoved  in  adjustin^^  this  first  frame»  bccauae 
upon  this  depended  the  having  the  cofTer-dam,  audy 
ot  course,  the  entrance  and  wings  of  the  sea-lock,  to 
a  proper  direction.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  lead, 
ing  beam,  previous  to  sinking  it,  there  were  mo  nice  a 
cut,  three  on  each  *idc,  and  three  in  the  front,  which 
were  to  receive  tenon?  made  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
itandard,  which  were  phced  upright  therein,  and 
cut  off  at  the  level  of  one  foot  below  hi^h  water 
neap  tides,  in  order  tii  receive  the  middle  leading 
frame.  This  last  mentioned  frame,  after  having  been 
made  on  the  shore,,  in  all  respects  siroibr  to  th«  ^rsti 
was  floated  into  its  pUce ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
fruitless  attempts  to  rest  it  on  the  top  of  the  ujMght 
standards  as  the  tide  left  it,  this  mode  was  abandon- 
ed»  it  being  found  impracticable}  in  so  strong  a  tide» 
to  steady  such  a  large  frame  on  such  low  unconnect- 
ed points.  This  led  to  placing  a  pile  engine  upon 
the  deck  of  a  sloop,  and  driving  three  piles  along  the 
&oot,  and  two  on  each  side,  all  close  to  the  outer 
«idc  of  the  lower  leading  frame.  Large  brackets 
were  nailed  to  the  inside  of  these  piles,  level  with 
the  tops  of  the  upright  standards.  The  frame  was 
then  floated  again  into  its  place,  when  it  rested  upon 
the  brackets,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  standards*  and 
was  acrew-bolted  to  the  piles.  Upon  the  second 
leading  frame  were  also  upright  standards  fixed  in 
mortices,  and  cut  off  at  the  level  of  high  water  of  a 
high  spring  tide.  The  upper  Itading  frame  was 
floated  off  and  fixed  upon  the  standards.  For  doing 
this,  advantage  was  taken  of  one  of  the  highest 
spring  tides  in  the  begicning  of  October.  This 
frame  was  likewise  bolted  to  the  piles,  A  tempora* 
ry  scaffold  was  made  above  the  top  frame,  by  laying 
large  beams  across,  and  driving  piles  in  the  inside  of 
the  space  to  support  them.  The  whole  was  now 
loaded  with  stones.  A  large  pile  engine  was  placed 
on  the  scaffold,  and  a  number  of  piles  driven  around 
the  outside  of  these  framc^s,  at  fifteen  and  twenty  feet 
apart  from  each  other.  They  were  bolted  to  the  cp- 
pcrmost  frame,  to  keep  the  whole  steady  during  the 
winter  storms. 

In  March  1808 ^  the  work  was  recommenced  by 
putting  down  the  main  or  framing  piles,  and  fixing 
them  in  the  rock  by  means  of  iron- dowels.  For  this 
operation  there  was  first  constructed  a  cylinder  of 
tnnee  inch  fir  plank,  22  inches  diameter  in  the  inside, 
and  eight  feet  long.  The  joints  were  made  perfect- 
ly correct,  and  do  welled  together  ;  and  it  was  hoop- 
ed with  flat  iron  bars.  The  lower  end  was  shod 
with  a  circular  iron  shoe,  fitted  on  the  edge  of  the 
timber,  to  prevent  it  from  being  damaged  by  stones 
trhile  driven  down  to  the  rock.  Near  the  upper  end, 
afid  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder,  two  strong 
eyes  wtre  fixed  by  means  of  strong  iron  clamps, 
which  embraced  the  cylinder,  and  were  rtvetted  to 
Its  sides.  This  was  done  in  order  to  receive  a  strong 
chain  to  lift  up  the  cylinder,  and  also  for  drawing  it 
4)ut  of  the  Bund  ana  mud  after  the  pile  was  fixed* 
At  low  water,  this  cylinder  was  placed  in  the  silut- 
lion  where  the  centre  of  the  main  pile  was  to  lie. 
At  this  spot  there  were  three  feet  of  low  water,  and 
right  and  a  half  of  silt  and  gravel  upon  the  top  of 
the  rock.  The  cylinder  being  lifted  by  ropes  fixed 
en  the  top  of  the  pile  *engine  frame,  it  wa«  set  per- 


pendicularly on  the  surface  of  th^  tand^  and  do^e^i 
the  inside  of  the  lower  leading  frame.     On  ike  tofT 
of  it  was  placed  a  block  of  ash  timber,  two  fot ' 
on  the  lower  end  of  this  six  inches  were 

fill  exactly  the  inside  of  the  cy Under,  to  p         

block  from  shifting,  and  alj^p  to  prevent  the  cylto 
der  from  crushing  during  the  driving.  This  block 
was  strongly  hooped  with  iron,  as  was  alio  a  pik| 
twelve  inches  square,  that  stood  on  the  top  of  it, 
reached  as  mucli  above  the  top  of  the  upper  i 
as  the  cylinder  lud  to  sink  into  the  mud. 
whole  were  now  Jashed,  in  tnch  a  manner  as  to  krrp 
them  perpendicuhr*  and,  at  the  same  time^  dlow 
them  to  sink.  The  driving  was  then  commettued 
with  a  pile  engine  30  feet  high,  and  a  ram  lOOSIk 
At  first  the  cyUnder  went  freely;  but,  by  tb«  %um 
it  had  sunk  three  feet  and  a  half,  it  went  so  atifln 
that  it  was  found  advisable  to  begin  emptyiog  Ivi 
matter  out  of  the  inside.  For  this  porpoaa 
stniment,  named  a  sand  auger,  was  made^ 
Plate  XCVIL)  having  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  ^ 
same  diameter  as  the  inside  of  the  cylinder.  Tht  ^*' 
•  circular  side,  and  one  of  the  straight  stdet  oi 
quadrant,  for  six  inches  high,  were  made  dole, 
thin  rolled  iron  riveited  to  the  ribs,  which  were 
tcned  to  the  corners  of  the  quadrant,  from  whi 
proceeded  an  upright  shaft,  the  other  straight 
being  open.  To  the  bottom  of  it  four  flat  t 
two  mches  and  a  half  long,  were  fixed,  with 
din  at  ion  downwards  ;  so  that,  ^hen  the  aiig«r  iui 
ed  round,  these  teeth  loosened  the  sand,  and  pi 
red  it  to  enter  easily  into  the  body  of  the 
To  keep  it  steady  while  turning,  there  wai  I 
to  the  lower  side  of  that  corner  of  the  quadrant 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  a  pivot,  6ix  inches  loi 
which  passed  into  the  sand,  and  served  as  a  cc 
for  the  auger  to  tum  upon.  Immedintely  above 
pivot  stood  the  upright  shaft,  which  tor  ten  M 
was  of  iron,  one  inch  and  a  half  square,  tnd  for 
twelve  feet  more  a  piece  of  ssh  timber  four  ioebei 
square.  Upon  this  two  cross  handles  were  pi 
turn  it  with  ;  and  they  were  to  slide  i 
the  auger  rose  and  fell.  At  five  feci 
per  scaffold,  where  the  pile  engine  stood,  a  tew] 
ry  scaffold  was  erected,  on  the  top  of  the  M 
leading  beam,  where  four  men  might  stand  and  tun 
the  auger.  In  this  lower  scaffold  was  a  niund  holei 
through  which  the  wooden  sliaft  of  the  aug«r  pti^ 
ed,  and  kept  it  steady.  When  at  work,  two  com^ 
plete  turns  filled  it.  It  was  then  lifted  up  abote  tin 
water,  by  a  purchase  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
and  the  sand  was  cleaned  out  with  a  small  sb^ 
a  man  who  stood  in  a  boat  for  thai  purpose^ 
operations  of  boring  and  cleaning  out  were  n 
until  the  sand  was  taken  out  to  the  bottom 
cylinder ;  which  was  then  driven  farther  down, 
a  similar  operation  of  sand  boring 
driving  and  boring  alternately,  tdl  i! 
the  cylinder  retted  upon  the  rock,  rr 
was  taken  out,  as  low  as  the  pivr/t 
the  rock.     There  was  then  a  f f  ii  tit 

bside  of  the  cylinder,  introducer 
and  sunk,  to  the  bottom  by  means  ot  two  half 
dred  weights.    Down  a  square  hole  in  ihc  ittfddlr 
lliid  fnuney  wa»  introduced  a  pipe,  four  inclici 
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iW  to^  lt»<l  tapered  to  ttifec  itockea  &t  the  bot* 
111*  Tliia  was  driven  duwfi  tr>  the  rock  through 
c  Mnill  1-  '^i^*  ^'  ^  ♦i^^  t^ijgcr  could  not  dear. 
hr  ^iin^\  i  by  the  pipe  wjit  clear- 

thtr  rriciv  ivv  .»  L\  J  iiur«val  ifOTi  tiibe^  three  inches 
rtcrctTi  iheowtftidc,  and  three  ieet  long,  which 
valve  fixed  withtti  two  itichee  of  the  bottom* 
rett<rd  on   a  »iriail  riug  fairicned  in  the  iniide  of 
tube  for  that  purpose.     On  tb<r  top  of  the  tube 
ft  screwt  by  which  it  was  fastened   to  a  set  of 
g  99^6,     it  was  thi'ii  paMed  down  the  inside  to 
bottPW    of  the  j«quarc   wooden    pipe,  and*  hj 
it  by  sifeort  and  quick  Btr>oke9,  the  beforc- 
ned  tand  and   &inaU  gravel  worked  above  the 
by  t lie  Sj^itation  of  the  wnicr.     The  tube  war 
n  taken  up  and  emptied  of  the  sand  ;  and  this  ope* 
9  WM  repeated,  until  the  rock  witliin  the  square 
wa«  perfectly  clean.     It  vrm  fi>und  absolutely 
to  cleftr  away  x\\h  sand,  as  otherwise  it  ea^ 
prevented  the  jumper   from  turning  on  the 
mdu 

jumper  wm  then  paawd  down  the  square  direct- 
<pipct  and  worked  by  a  lever  on  the  upper  scaf- 
'  l^liiilil  a  hole  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
remy  inches  deep,  was  bcred  into  the  rock,  to 
an  tron  do  well  two  inches  square.     This  do- 
fijced  in   its   place,  by  fastening  it  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  end  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
ir©n  bar  by  a  small  cord,  to  prevent  it  from 
<Hil  of  thi'  locket  while  lowering  down  the 
:  direct iii^pipe  to  tlie  rock.     It   was  driven 
the  hole  in  the  rock,  by  striking  with  a  larg€ 
on  the  hrad  of  the  bar,     Ulien  it  had  been 
tten  eig!  hes  into  the  hale,  the  timber  was 

id  by  :  J  irk,  which  broke  the  cord,  and 

the  dowell  in  its  intended  situation.  The  frame 
square  directing  pipe  were  then  lifted  out  of  the 
cylinder. — The  pile,  previous  to  being  let  down,  bad 
Iwo  hoops  put  on  its  lower  end,  and  a  hole  cut  to  re* 
the  end  of  the  iron  do  well  which  stood  in  the 
ck.  And,  from  the  side  of  this  hole  to  the  inside 
the  lower  hoop,  four  pieces  of  iron  were  driven 
the  end  of  the  pile,  to  piTvent  the  timber  at  the 
of  the  do  well  from  giving  way,  wlicn  the  late- 
IrpiOiSiire  came  upon  th^  pile.  On  the  four  8ides» 
tll0.kiwer  end  of  the  pile,  pieces  of  timber  were 
j»  to  increastf  its  size  to  twenty-tw*o  inches,  this 
the  inside  disimeter  of  the  cyhnder.  By  this 
tl&e  hole  was  kept  in  its  preci&e  situation,  and 
rmed  to  pass  exactly  upon  the  dowell.  It  was 
set  bard  to  the  rock  by  a  stroke  of  the  pile 
se.  This  completed  the  fixing  of  one  main  pile. 
ii  was  then  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
after  the  main  pile  was  wedged  down, 
prt  vent  U  from  rising,  a  strong  purchase  of  ropes 
d  blacks  was  applied  to  raise  tlie  cylinder  out  of 
sand  ;  but  aU  the  power  which  could  be  applied 
I  ineffectual,  A  beam  of  fifty  feet  in  length  was 
liiereibre  procured  for  a  lever.  The  fulcrum  of  this 
was  kid  on  the  top  of  the  nrkain  pile.  The 
ter  end  of  it  was  lifted  up  by  ropes  and  blocks 
?ra  the  mast  of  a  aloop,  that  was  laid  along  the 
itsidc  of  the  dam  for  this  purpose.  The  chain 
am  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was  now  fixed  to  the 
ianer  end  of  the  Icvefi  and  six  men  got  on  the  outer 
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end,  and  set  it  in  motion,  Tl»e  cylinder  at  length  Praetice, 
started  ;  but,  before  it  moved,  it  took  a  purchase  of  ^  ~ 
nearly  fifty  tons.  After  it  was  worked  up  a  little 
by  the  Itver,  the  ropes  and  blocks  were  again  ap- 
plied,  and  lifted  the  cylinder  over  the  top  of  the 
pile.  The  head  of  the  pile  was  now  forced  against 
the  inside  of  the  upper  leading  frimct  and  a  screw- 
bolt  put  through  both.  The  whole  apparatus  waa 
then  shifted  to  tbe  sir  nation  of  the  next  main  pile»  and 
similar  operations  took  place,  until  the  w  hole  of  the 
main  piles  were  iixed,  excepting  in  some  instances 
where  the  sand  was  shallow,  and  then  the  cylinder  wa» 
lifted  without  employing  this  enormous  lever. 

The  main  piles  having  been  all  properly  fixed  it 
the  bottom,  and  fastened  at  the  heads,  temporary 
leading  bcaoia  were  bolted  on  tlie  out&ide  of  the  pil*;i 
formerly  described,  as  driven  15  or  20  feet  apait,  all 
round  the  outside  of  the  main  leading  frames.  These 
spaces  were  now  tilled  up  with  piles  set  close  side  by 
side,  and  driven  down  to  the  rock  ;  then  the  lower 
temporary  leading  frame  was  taken  off,  the  upper 
one  being  kft  to  steady  the  piles  until  the  puddle 
was  brought  up  in  the  cofferdam.  The  inside  bracea 
were  now  put  in  i  they  rested  upon  brackets  fasten« 
ed  to  the  main  piles,  and  also  upon  the  tops  of  these 
piles  wliich  were  driven  to  the  rock  under  the  main- 
stretching  brace.  The  braces  were  besides  prevented 
from  floating,  by  brackets  nailed  aboye  them,  and  by 
stones  laid  on  temporary  scaffolds*  The  outer  row 
of  piles,  in  front  of  the  cofferdam,  was  begun  by 
placing  a  pile  engine  on  a  float  made  of  large  £r  logs 
frona  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  one  foot  square,  Thesci 
were  fastened  together  by  half  logs  spiked  acrosft 
tliemt  The  width  of  thia  float  waa  14  feet,  whicli 
}ust  filling  the  spice  between  the  rows  of  piles,  waA 
tJjcreby  kept  steady  ;  and  this  was  also  Uie  means  of 
getting  readily  into  a  straight  line  the  auter  row  of 
piles  which  stood  at  twenty  feet  apart.  These  being 
driven,  a  long  leading  beam  was  made  by  fishing,  aa 
formerly  described^  and  bolted  to  the  outside  of  these 
piles  on  a  level  wUh  the  inside  leading  frame.  A 
temporary  leading  beam  was  then  6xed  on  the  inside 
of  the  outer  row  of  piles,  one  foot  lower  than  the 
outside  beam  ;  there  was  then  a  Bcaffold  erected  oa 
the  top  over  the  space  between  the  rows  of  piles,  by 
which  means  were  taken  to  secure  the  outer  piles 
from  any  motion  they  might  otherwise  have  had 
with  the  tide.  The  piling-engine  was  next  got  on 
this  scaffold,  and  an  outside  leading  beam  bolted  at 
the  same  level  with  the  middle  leading  frame  on  the 
inside.  The  space  betwixt  the  first-mentioned  piles 
was  now  filled  up  by  others  set  close  together  and 
driven  down  to  the  rock,  by  the  time  the  outside 
and  two  return  rows  of  piles  at  the  angles  were  aU 
driven  ^  the  bank  and  puddle  at  each  side  of  the  dam 
was  brought  forward  to  the  front  of  the  inner  row  of 
pdles. 

The  connecting  bolts  were  now  put  in,  one  through 
each  main  pile,  apposite  the  middle  leading  fr.ime> 
through  which  it  went,  also  across  the  puddle,  and 
through  the  front  leading  beam  on  the  outside  of  the 
outer  row  of  piles.  These  connectiug  bolts  were 
fastened  by  a  strong  cotterel  through  each  end,  witk 
a  strong  ]ron*plate  under  them.  There  were  likewise 
two  01  these  connecting  bolts  tiirough  each  milA 
5  X 
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Practice  pfle  in  the  front  of  the  dam  j  one  ihraugh  the  mid* 
die  leading  frame,  and  the  other  one  foot  below  low 
water  common  apring-iides,  at  which  place  the  low- 
est leading  beam  on  the  ttuter  row  of  piles  was  fixed. 
The  two  rows  of  piles  were  kept  together  at  the 
tops  hy  means  of  a  piece  of  strong  timber  being 
gained  on  the  side  of  each  main  pile  on  the  instde  of 
the  dam,  and  being  spiked  down  on  the  outside  lead- 
ingbeam. 

Plat  a  This  description,  with  the  representation  in  Plate 

xgVU,  XCVlIt  will,  we  trust,  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
progress  of  this  difficult  operation.  The  descrip- 
tion may,  no  doubt,  to  some  appear  minute,  but  those 
engaged  or  interested  in  similar  works  will  not  think 
it  more  than  sufficient ;  and  we  consider  il  a  fortu* 
nate  circumstance,  to  be  enabled  to  furnish  so  mi- 
uute  and  faithful  an  account  of  it. 


OrPieti^ 


Their 
Voadth. 


Their 

height* 


Op  Piers. 

The  piers  of  most  of  the  ancient  bridges  in  Eng- 
land were  made  of  great  thickness^  in  proportion  to 
the  span  of  the  arches  which  thej  sustaiued.  In  Lon* 
don  bridge  some  of  them  are  larger  than  the  original 
openings  of  the  arches. 

These  piers  consisted  of  «mall  nibble  stone  laid  in 
lime-mortar,  surrounded  merely  by  a  thin  casing  of 
squared  stones.  It  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
bridges,  whose  piers  were  said  to  be  equal  in  thick* 
ness  to  one  half  the  span  of  the  arches,  were  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner.  But  these  piers  oc- 
cupying so  great  a  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the 
fiver,  either  raise  a  head,  arid  tear  up  the  bed,  or 
cause  a  very  great  widening  of  the  banks.  In  order 
to  avoid,  or  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen  these  in- 
conveniences, .the  piers  have  been  reduced  in  thick- 
o^ssj  and  constructed  wholly  with  squared  stonesi 
eaeb  course  being  of  equal  height  quite  through  the 
body  of  the  pier.  In  Bewdlvj  t^onon,  Dunkeld,  and 
Lovat  bridges,  Mr  Telford  has  made  them  from 
about  a  seventh  to  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
span  J  and  at  Neuilly,  Mr  Perronet  has  given  only 
one-ninth  part  of  the  span  to  his  piers.  All  these 
measures  are  taken  at  the  springing  of  the  archef?. 

In  discussing  the  principles  of  bridges^  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  thickness  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the,  span  and  rise  of  the  arches,  com- 
bined with  the  height  of  the  piers ;  we  have  there- 
fore cited  the  before-mentioned  examples,  merely  as 
being  some  of  the  narrowest  already  practised  with 
success  on  a  large  scale,  but  upon  which  engineers 
ought  in  future  to  improve. 

In  determining  to  what  height  piers  ought  to  be 
carried,  great  attention  should  be  paid,  not  only  to 
the  highest  points  to  which^  from  the  best  evidence, 
the  water  appears  to  have  risen,  but  also  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  where  the  bridge  is  bituated.  If, 
in  the  course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  there 
are  large  lakes,  or  il  the  a^jMaent  country  is  very 
flatj  there  can  be  no  risk  of  the  flood  rising  to  a  very 
great  height  j  but  if  there  arc  no  kkes  in  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  if  the  bridge  is  placed  where  the 
adjacent  country  on  each  side  is  above  its  level,  then 
the  floods  being  thus  confined,  niay  possibly  Ti9C  to  a 
ftill  groater  height  than  has  been  formerly  noticed. 


For  example,  in  the  rivers  Ness  and  Locby  m  Sco«- 
laud,  which  in  tlieir  upper  parts  are  connected  witli 
large  lakes,  the  floods  never  rise  more  than  four  feet 
above  the  level  of  low  water  ;  but  in  the  river  Clyde^ 
where  there  are  no  lakes,  the  floods  have  lately,  ixar  | 
to  Glasgow,  risen  20  feel  ;  and  the  river  Severn,  flH 
England,  since  it  has  been  embanked  in  the  h4^H 
lands  in  Montgomeryshire,  has  frequently,  in  louse  i 
parts  of  Shropshire,  risen  15  feet. 

Unless  the  bed  of  the  nyer  consists  of  rock,  or  it  | 
completely  protected  by  inverted  archea  or  welUcoo-  , 
fitructed  causeways,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  pier»  ' 
as  near  to  tlie  line  of  ordinary  floods  as  due  re^^ard  Ca 
the  arches  and^access  will  admit  of;  and  at  all  c?efita 
to  avoid  finishing  them  under  the  hne  of  ordinary  low 
water. 

The  dimensions  of  the  piers  having  been  deter*  Tk 
mined,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  their  shape.    The  *^ 
portion  of  pier  which  supports  the  arch  is  usually 
an  oblong  form,  with  its  tides  right  hned  and  pai 
lei ;  under  low  water,  the  pier  increases  in  bnra' 
downwards  to  the  foundation,  at  the  rate  ot   fi 
one  inch  in  the  Pont  Royal  to  nine  inches  in 
bridge  of  Neuilly,  for  every  foot  in  height,  and 
plattorm  extending  from  two  to   six   inches  hey 
the  masonry.    The  rate  of  this  increa&e  of  brea« 
must  be  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  nature 
the  foundations,  and  the  proportions  which  the 
of  the  pier  bears  to  the  span  of  the  arches.    In  Neiiilii 
the  thickness  of  the  pier  being  at  the  springing  ofti 
arches  only  one  ninth  of  the  span,  it  became  m 
sary  to  spread  the  base,  in  order  to  embrace  a 
siderable  extent  of  ground  ;  but  as  in  practice  it  it 
easy  to  get  the  workmen  to  make  the  back  part 
the  bedu  of  the  outside  stones  eoually  perfect  wii 
that  which    is   near  the   face,   these   large   oifi 
throw  too  much  of  the  weight  upon  the  imptrf 
workmanship  of  the  beds,  and  should  thereroft 
avoided.     An  increase  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  fl 
every  foot  in  height,  appears  preferable,  and  hat 
adopted  in  several  of  the   British  bridges.     L 
offsets  certainly  afford  an  opportunity  oT  supportij 
the  centres  very  advantageously  ;   but   this  may 
sufficiently  obtained  by  having  them  three  or  fouf 
inches  in  the  s-t one- work,  and  making  the  wootkt 
platfo^^m  to  project  considerably  more    around  tHt 
pier.      The  shape   of  the  points  of  the  pien  aft, 
1st,  Acute-angled  j     iJd,   Right-angled ;   Sd,  Sfffli- 
circular ;  and  4th,   Having  two  segments  of  a  circle 
intersecting    each    other.      The  2d  and  4ch  icttt 
the  preferable  modes.  These  projecting  poiola 
ly  diminish  from  the  line  of  each  side  of  the 
though  we  have  seen  them  formed  upon  a  u 
base  than  the  breadth  of  the  pier,  leaving  a  iqui 
projection  on  each  side;  but  these  projections 
struct  the  current,  and  cause  a  head  which  frequ* 
ly  injures  the  foundations.  In  the  case  of  St  Ntax 
Perronet  has  departed  from  the  right-lined  6^ 
and  also  divided  the  body  of  the  pier  longitudtai 
into  two  parts,    leaving  an  opening  between  tJ 
equal  to  their  thicknesA;  but  as  every  water  coodi 
should  have  its  sections  equal,  and  its  course  as 
rect  as  possible,  this  mode  seems  verj.  object ioi 
it  likewise  diminishes  the  strength  ot  the  pier ; 
as  he  has  made  an  iavert«d  arch  under  the  opoungty 
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t#  enbrsce  the  wbolc  fciurtdationi  the  aiviog  of  ma- 
sonry, when  compared  with  the  whole  maasi  is  very 
rifliag ;  and,  with  due  deference  to  that  able  en* 
Hneer,  wc  cannot  help  observing,  that*  in  point  of 
i$te*  a  work  which  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  durabi- 
iijf  should  rather  have  the  appearance  of  subility 
'  awards  its  baset  and  diminish  as  it  ascendd« 
Each  course  of  itonc  around  the  outside  should 
?  laid  header  and  airetcher  alternately ;  the  Btretcher* 
hould  be  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  in  breadth;  and 
lie  headers,  which  should  be  about  one  third  of  the 
rhole  face,  should  each  be  from  three  to  four  feet 
length :  their  upright,  or  end  joints,  should  be 
Drrcctly  squared,  at  least  one  foot  in  from  tbe  face, 
nd  in  U9  part  be  more  than  one  inch  in  width.  The 
_  iiterior,  or  filliog  in  Btones,  should  be  of  equal  height 
to  the  outside  stones,  and  have  their  upright  joints 
not  more  than  one  inch  in  width :  they  should  break 
oint  at  least  one  foot.  The  first,  and  all  the  sue- 
ding  courses,  should  be  laid  flushed,  both  their 
ed  and  upright  |oints,  in  proper  mortar.  The  French 
Dgineers  allow  from  two  to  four  and  six  bncs  for  the 
kickneis  of  the  outside  mortar  joints  :  m  England 
3ut  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  when  compresfedi  is 
sua].  All  the  joints  should  be  run  fuU  of  grout, 
^here  there  is  any  vacancy  after  the  first  operation, 
the  French  cramp  all  the  outside  stones  with  iroa 
ramps,  from  IS  to  18  inches  in  length,  run  and  co- 
cntci  with  lead ;  but  if  the  masonry  be  composed 
Urge  stones,  well  worked,  and  laid  to  break 
pintB  properly^  iron  cramps  appear  an  unnecessary 
[pence.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
ardest  and  most  perfect  stones  for  the  projecting 
>ints  of  the  piers,  especially  those  on  the  upper 
ide  of  the  bridge.  The  points  should  be  carried 
at  least  to  above  high  water  mark,  and  at  that 

eight   they  are   usually  finished  by  sloping  them 

t>ack  to  the  face  of  the  spandrels.  In  some  cases,  a 
projection  of  a  circular  or  polygonal  form  is  car- 
ried up  to  the  level  of  the  roadway.  The  courses  of 
fitooe  may  vary  in  thickness,  18  inches  being  a  good 
average. 

The  abutments  are  managed  in  the  same  manner 
the  piers,  only  their  backing  is  in  general  made  of 
od  rubble  stone,  laid  in  lime  mortar.  This  rubble 
rork  must  be  levelled  and  grouted  at  the  height  of 
course  of  square  masonry  j  great  care  being  ta» 
to  have  the  whole  properly  bonded  and  connect- 
together.  If  the  bridge  is  wide,  a  buttress,  or 
mterfort,  sliould  be  placed  behind  the  middle  part 
F  the  abutment.  This  should  be  made  of  rubble  work, 
cU  bonded  into  the  body  of  the  abutment  i  and 
iTtngt  besides,  thin  hoop-iron,  lathsj  or  half*incb 
ards,  laid  in  as  they  are  carried  up.  This  is  ^  ne- 
iirasary  precaution  in  all  large  buttresses  constructed 
4th  rubble  stone. 
After  all  the  precautions  which  can  be  taken  to 
cure  the  foundations  of  piers,  accidents  sometimes 
ippen  to  the  be^i  constructed  works.  In  the  bridge 
Orleans,  though  conducted  by  the  best  engineers 
Fraitce,  one  of  the  piers  sunk  18  inches,  French 
sure,  although  the  foundation  had  shewn  no 
fmptoms  of  being  worse  than  the  others.  Tbe 
»ts  did  not  sink  with  the  body  of  the  pier,  but 
both  the  masonry  and  platform  broke  off  at  these 
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joints.  The  pier  was  loaded  with  1 ,200,0001bs-  for  rfae<rttti 
tive  months.  The  points  were  then  taken  down  uu-  ^■•y"^*^ 
der  low  water  and  rebuilt.  This  was  in  17-^9;  we 
have  not  heard  of  its  sinking  mcfre.  But,  in  1761| 
the  water  having  swept  away  about  two  feet  from 
the  piers,  induced  them  to  drive  two  rows  of  piles 
quite  across  the  river,  six  feet  distant  from  the  lower 
points  of  the  piers,  and  fill  in  rubble  stone. 

In  1747,  one  of  tbe  piers  of  Westminster  bridge 
sunk  18  mches  at  one  end,  which  caused  the  taking 
down  of  two  arches.  The  pier  was  loaded  with  700 
tons,  or  1, 568  tOOOlbs*  It  was  cased  round  the  foua- 
datioD  with  strong  piles,  to  prevent  any  more  gravel 
running  out.  The  pier  was  taken  down  for  some 
distance  under  low  water,  and  rebuilt  level ;  the  twQ 
arches  were  also  rebuilt ;  but,  to  lighten  the  pier, 
arches  were  constructed  in  tbe  8pandrets»  and  the 
same  was  afterwards  done  at  Orleans, 

At  Orleans,  the  cause  of  the  sinking  of  the  pier 
was  not  discovered.  At  Westminster,  It  took  place 
from  there  being  no  piles  under  the  foundation, 
and  from  the  ballast  men  lifting  gravel  for  covering  the 
bridge  too  near  to  the  foundation  of  the  pier.  This 
circumstance  ought  to  prove  a  caution  to  engineerSf 
never  to  leave  unprotected,  a  foundation  composed  ol 
gravdi  sandr  or  mud. 

Or  Centres. 

Having  carried  the  piera  and  abutments  up  to  Of  Ciutro. 
the  height  at  which  the  arches  are  to  spring,  the 
next  object  is  to  set  up  timber  frames,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  centres.  To  construct  and  erect  these 
in  a  judicious  manner,  ia  one  of  the  most  masterly 
operations  in  bndge  building  ;  but  as  this  forms  also 
a  principal  feature  in  Carpentrt,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  that  ht-ad,  under  which  he  shall  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed  i  and  at  present  content  ourselves  with 
giving  drawings,  and  very  ^neral  descriptions  of 
centres,  which  have  been  used  m  constructing  some  of 
the  principal  bridges  in  Britain  and  France,  See  P^atis 
Plates  XC IX.  and  a  "  ""  " 

Id  a  centre,  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view» 
are  to  construct  and  fix  such  a  frame  a^  shall  support 
the  weight  of  the  arch -stones,  through  all  the  pro* 
grcss  oi  the  worki  from  the  springing  of  the  arch, 
to  the  fixing  of  the  key ^  stone,  without  changing  its 
shape,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  removed  with  safety 
and  ease.  From  inspecting  the  Plates,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  French  engineers  brought  the  timbers 
of  each  frame  very  near  together,  and  kept  them 
very  narrow  at  the  footing  upon  which  they  rested ; 
whereas,  in  England,  it  is  the  practice  to  place  the 
timbers  more  apart,  and  extend  the  footing.  The 
comparative  merits  of  these  principles  will  be  dis- 
cussed when  treating  of  Carpentry  J  but  wc  are  war- 
ranted iu  observing,  that  the  English  centres  have 
succeeded  best  in  practice.  At  Neuilly,  previous  to 
the  centre  being  eased,  Perronet  states,  that  the 
arch  (of  120  French  feet)  had  sunk  13  inches,  ani 
it  afterwards  sunk  lOj  mches  more,  making  in  aO 
2iJi  inches.  At  Mantz,  (also  120  French  feet  span,) 
before  the  centre  was  eased,  the  linking  was  l§ 
inches,  and  it  afterwards  increased  lu  20^.  In  Britain, 
DO  such  imperfections  have  ever  been  known.   In  the 
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largest  arches  conftfucteJ  wftli  cut  stone,  under  the 
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-  direction  of  cK^enenccd  persons,    tlie   Binkta^  h&i 
been  scarcely  discernible.      In   Dunkdd   bridge  of 
90,  Tonguelandof  118,  and  Aberdeen  of  ISO  feet 
span,  the  sinking  hai  never  exceeded  three  inches, 
cofisequenily  no   derangement   of  general    fono   or 
of  joinu  took  place.     In  rivers  where    then?  is  no 
navigation,    or  where   there    it    no   risk    from  the 
floating  down  of  ice  or  timber,  the  centre*  are  dn* 
med  with    horizontal  tie  beams,  ami  supported   in 
sundry  places  by  frftmes  or  piles  fixed  in   the  bed  vf 
the  river  ;  and,  in  old  bridges,  corbcJs  of  stone  were 
frequently  placed  in  each  abutment,  to  receive  the 
beams  of  the  centres^     But  when  any  of  the  before- 
nienttoncd  inconveniences  are  to  be  guarded  against, 
the  frames  are  trussed  so  as  to  leave  a  Urge  propor- 
tion of  the  space  in  the  middle  unobstructed.     In 
this  case,  more  art  is  required  in  framing  and  placing 
the  centres,  so  as  to  afford  effic dual  Support,  ami  ad- 
Hiit   of  a   perfect  mode  of  lowering  and  removing 
them.    The  ofTseis  of  the  stone  work  and  platforms, 
afford  the  most  substantial  abutments  for  the  sup- 
ports; but  unless  the  bed  of  the  river  is  very  soft, 
rreat  advantage   may  be  derived  from  also  placing 
trimes  or  piles  at  a  email  distance  from  the  body  of 
the  pier  ;  and  as  in   large  arches  this  operation  can- 
not incommode  the  navigation,  it  ought  to  be  made 
use  of.     The  modes  of  lo^eringf  or  easing  the  cen- 
tres practised  in  Britain,  appears  to   be  much  more 
aimple  and  safe  than  those  described  by  Perronet,  as 
practised  in  France.    In  France,  the  bridgings  acrota 
the  frames,  upon  which  the  archstones  were  set,  were 
^tlt  away,  either  beginning  at  the  springing,  and  pro- 
ceeding regularly  upwards  to  the  key,  or  otherwise, 
by  first  cutting  out  each  other  bridging,  over  the 
whole  centre,  and  ocjtt,  each  other  that  was  left, 
and  so  alternately,  until  the  whole  were  removed. 
In  Britain,  the  centres  are  set  upon  beams ;  between 
the  centres  and  the  beams,  wedges  are  iniixjduced, 
sometimes  in  separate  pairs  across,  under  each  frame ; 
sometimes  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed  upon  one 
piece  of  wood,  which  reaches  across  the  whale  width 
of  the  soffit,  passing  between  all  the  centre  frames, 
and  the  supporting  frames  or  beams  j  and,  lastly,  the 
wedges  are  formed  or  fixed   upon  a  piece  of  wood> 
which  is  placed  longitudinally  under  the  foot  of  each 
centre   mmtf    and  resting    alio   on  the  supporting 
frame.    When  the  centre  is  to  be  eased,  ibefie  wedges 
are  driven  along  each  other,  or  the  pieces  of  wood 
on  which  the  wedges  are  formed  or  fixed,  are  driven 
back  so  that  the  wedges  are  mated  along  each  of  their 
inclined  pbnes  into  larger  -paces  than  they  had  be- 
fore occupied.     In  all  tlicse  cases,  the  whole  centre 
is  made  to  descend  very  gently,  and  may  be  suffered 
to  rest  at  any  part  of  the  operarion.     The  mode  of 
striking  the  wedges  is  varied  according  to   circuni- 
itances.     It  is,  in  the  smaller  arches,  usually  per- 
formed by  men    with   mauls  striking  each   pair   of 
vedges.     In  the  larger  arches,  such  as  Westmi niter 
and  Blackfriars,  it  was  performed  with  a  beam  mouut- 
td  as  a  battering  ram.     The  frames  are  placed  from 
four,  six,  to  seven  feet  apart,  from  middle  to  middle, 
and  are  secured  with  cross  ties  and  braces. 

When  there  arc  thrtt  arches^  two  ccmi«  will  be 


requiitd  ;  no*!  when  thert  tit  five  mrdit«t  titiee  cq^ 
trxfs  will  be  needed.    See  page  542.  — -^ 

Or  THE  Aitcnca, 

The  centres  being  placc<i^  and  properly  — , 
the  setting  liie  archstones  is  proceeded  witiu 
masonry  of  the  jpiers  and   abutn^euts,   near  tv  i«e 
springing,  k  carefylly  adju&tcd  ;  and  it  U  u^aaU  i% 
BK-d lately  uader  the  conruueii cement  of  the  curvjii^H, 
10  Jay  a  cappwig,  strrag,  or  cordoa  :  this,  by  ha-i^H' 
i  small    projection^  covers  any    Inflmg    iaaccujacf 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  settitii;  out  or  a 
ing  up  the  ab^ilments  and  piers.     If  r  g 

hitherto  been  worked  with  lu>nzoot.;*i  ,  ti 

per  bed  of  this  capping  course  is  ^oinetJJoea 
fruit  llie  radius  (^  the  arch.     After  the  gcacf 
and  dimension*  of  tlie  arch  have  been  dct«riiu 
form  aiid  dimensiotK  of  the  ardiitooes  is  of  «he«i 
importance,  iar  it  is  upon  rfieu\  that  liic  great  ttSAi 
of  bridge  building  depends.  The  i.:i+Mr....f . " 
eat  forms  into  which  tliey  have  ! 
to  be  made,  have  already  been  im^^  kuh^^u^ 
treating  of  the  principles  of  bridgeti ;  wc  si: 
fore  now  only  simply  state  various  instances 
different  sizes  have  been  practised  in  great  wpr 
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Tong\iclar«l 
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Dunkdd. 
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65    2l.»2.«               Tclic.14,         , 

BewdJy. 

60    80     «,?               ^Telford. 

LlAnrwsU 

m    17    ,1.6               InigDJona. 

From  the  foregoing  exanaplea  it  will  be  w^tif  Ik 
the  French  have  uniformly  used  y^ry  deep  aic 
dtones,  fur  tlieJr  outside  or  headers  are  maAv  uf  lU 
more  tlian  those  here  described  for  the  body  oi  iU 
arch  ;  and  this  circumstance  no  doubt, joined  to  \ 
wide  mortar  joiats  l^»  <a  some  measure,  totbe  i 
moos  smkiiig  of  their  arches*  In  WctXmmUr  i 
Blackfriars,  the  archstones  are  equally  deep  |  but  I 
the  dimensiont  of  those  in  Tougutlaud  bridge  i 
Kirkcudbright^  via.  S  feet  Q  iaches,  it  may  be  qUk^ 
Ted  that  no  such  depth  it  necvasary;  for  here  m  a& 
arch  of  118  feet  span,  erected  over  a  river,  whcrCfW- 
tidca  about  10  feet  depth  at  low  water,  the  wdc»rwie 
above  16  feet,  w)*ich  of  course  reiKlered  it  iom:  vi^t 
difficult  to  &2C  and  preserve  tlur  centering  ;  yet  so  §iiik* 
ing  took  place  to  open  the  ji>mts»  aiid  iht  whole  «ix& 
has  ew?r  stnct:  rcinaioed  stable  and  —^■■■:*..  AlsoP 
Bunkeld  bridge,  the  arch  of  9C)  lias  tfd»» 

ttosies  ^.^  deep,  whtch  are  also  «|ukc  )>ttOi€ieiil.    No 
doubt  the  node  of  m&D«gtDg  the  ^puylt>eli  m  b9&^ 
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■kould  aho  be  taken  into  aocoilntt  but  we  *ie 
^  persuaded,  that  urchstoned  are.m  g^u^md,  made  much 
dfieper  than  necessary  ;  nnd  on  account  of  the  iinnc* 
ccsgaiy  weight  and  expcast  fucurred  by  this  practice, 
c  coniider  it  our  duty  to  draw  thif  part  it;  u  la  r  attcn- 
90  of  the  young  engineer  ta  this  point.  He  may, 
the  instanee  of  Llanrwfit  bridge,  ob«erve»  that  our 
Jntiih  Palladio  (Inieo  Jimew,)  has  long  ago  shewn 
bold  example,  which  hain  sttiod  the  test  of  i74» 
In  Llanrwst  bridge,  the  middle  arch  of  58 
ilMHy  17  feet  rise,  aiid  14  fed  io  width  across 
ilAt,  the  archetonei  are  only  18  inches  deep. 
7e  have  carrfolty  examined  this  arch,  atid  can  assure 
c  feader,  that  it  is  not  from  the  peculiar  exceUeooe 
'  the  workmanship  it  derivet  any  advantage.  The 
et  Tary  in  thickness  frotn  5  to  16  inches; 
of  them  are  S  and  9  iocheft.  There  are,  in  some 
a,  two  headers  to  answer  one  course  of  coni> 
arcit&tonea,  and  in  others  two  courses  of  arch* 
es  to  answer  one  header.  The  masonry  of  the 
tpandrcls  is  v^ry  irregularly  laid  i  and  as  a  complex 
proof  of  the  stabihty  of  the  middle  arch,  from  a  de- 
fect in  the  foutidation  of  the  we&t  abutment,  one  of  the 
lide  arches  fell,  and  was  rebuiU  in  170!^,  but  the  others 
Lined  uninjured.  The  piers  are  10  feet  to  thick- 
9,  and  the  arch  springs  about  B  feet  above  the  bed 
the  nvcr.  The  road  over  the  bridge  u  certainly 
•tcep,  and  thereby  no  doubt  lessens  the  weight 
II  the  ride  arches  ;  but  we  are  convmced,  that  the 
i  might  be  made  with  a  declivity  of  I  in  M,  and 
the  same  degree  of  liglrtness  preserved,  by  construct- 
aw  the  tpaadrels  hollow,  in  the  way  which  will  here- 
amr  W  dricrsbed,  instead  of  filling  them  up  solid 
at  they  are  at  present.  Wc  arc  more  particular  in 
deacribing  this  bridge,  because  of  the  authority  ft  de- 
rives from  the  celebrity  of  ite  designer,  and  the  length 
of  time  tt  has  endured. 

From  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet,  is  a  good  length 
ior  the  fewre  ur  soffit  of  the  archstones.  When  they 
are  longer,  as  the  beds  can  scarcely  ever  be  worked 
and  aet  exactly  true,  they  are  apt  to  break  when  the 
weight  comt'S  upon  them  ;  find  when  shorter,  there  is 
^^Mt^ufficient  space  to  otrerlap  or  break  the  joints 
^^^■perly.  Each  course  should  be  of  equal  thickness 
^B^lll^  through  between  the  headers.  The  thickneis 
of  each  course  sboa&d  be  from  otte*  third  to  one- half 
their  depth,  and  they  should  be  chamfered  or  rusti- 
cated along  the  bed  joints,  and  al&o  those  of  the  out- 
aide  heads.  The  beds  shuudd  be  worked  as  true  as 
possible  for  the  whole  breadth  of  each  stone,  the  ne- 
l^lect  of  which  desiroya  every  other  precaution.  Each 
stone  should  be  laid  so  as  just  to  i^wim  in  the  mortar, 
and  be  struck  with  a  ina:ol  two  or  three  good  blows. 
The  joints  oi  the  headers  should  be  of  equal  thick^ 
neat  with  those  of  the  other  stones  in  the  same  course. 
•  iBexpeneoccd  masons,  by  laymg  the  headers  with 
tbhtiker  joints  for  show  uf  fine  work,  frequently  cre- 
ate aa  aiR-qual  preasuie,  wltich  bursts  or  splinters  the 
imders,  brfore  the  interior  archstooef  come  to  an 
equal  bearing* 

The  Frt.*nch  cramp  the  headers  with  iit>a  to  the 
iaferior  archbtonei ;  but  if  the  mcis^Hiry  ti  good>  this 
aecnis  totally  unncceasaryi  nor  if  k  practised  in  firi* 


In  aetttug  the  ifch«tociei»  careahould  be  taken  to 
keep  each  course  pointmg  in  the  direction  of  the  ra* 
ilitiS  ;  aod  in  order  to  enable  the  workmen  to  do  thii 
correctly,  the  thickness  of  each  course  nhotJd  be 
marked  upon  the  outer  ribs,  and  its  line  of  direction 
apoo  the  lower  part  of  the  beams  of  the  same  ribe^ 
Attefttion  must  also  be  had  to  carry  on  the  courses 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  and  also  lo  carry 
up  masonry  over  the  solid  part  of  each  pier  in  the 
spandrels.  If  thii  is  not  attended  to,  too  much  weight 
Oil  oae  iide  will  derange  the  form  of  the  centre  ;  and 
there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  to  lay  some  temporary 
weight  upon  the  crown  of  the  centre,  until  the  load 
approaobes  the  middle.  In  case  of  more  arches  than 
oae,  and  the  arches  flat,  cai^  must  be  had  not  to  ex* 
pckse  one  ade  of  the  pier  until  it  has  a  suf^cient  weight 
upon  it,  or  is  guarded  by  resistance  on  the  oppoaitt- 
Bide,  At  the  bridge  of  MantK,  by  a  neglect  of  this 
sort,  one  of  the  piers  was  poshed  41  inches  out  of  the 
upright.  It  was  afterwardj»  by  luaduig  the  oppoaite 
aide,  made  to  return  2x  inches. 

The  keystones  should  be  driven  to  GU  their  places 
firmly,  but  not  so  as  to  require  iiiuch  farce,  other-* 
wise  they  will  derange  the  rest  of  the  joints,  and  alter 
the  shape  of  the  arch.  As  loon  as  the  keys  are  driven, 
all  the  back  and  end  joints  of  the  whole  arch  should 
be  carefully  examined  ;  and  if  from  the  drying  of  the 
mortar,  or  defect  of  any  of  the  stones,  some  vacancies 
appear,  they  should  be  run  full  of  murtar,  and  rtrmly 
wedged  with  slates  i  the  whole  should  then  be  left 
for  some  time  to  dry  and  indumte.  The  length  of 
this  time  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  qualities  of  the  stone*  and  also  the  mortar.  While 
this  operation  is  gom^  on,  the  masonry  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  spandrels  to  the  level  of  :tbout^ 
of  the  rise  of  the  arch.  This  may  be  of  rubble  work, 
but  it  should  be  laid  dosely,  in  regular  courses,  in 
good  lime  mortar,  and  abutting  firmly  agiiin^t  the  arch^ 
stones.  The  outside  stones  should,  i«:  ilie  part  over 
the  pier,  be  carried  up  to  the  same  height;  but  im* 
atedsately  adjacent  to  ttie  archstones,  tWy  sliould  be 
stepped  or  racked  back,  and  left  so  uutil  tlie  centre 
is  removed,  because  if  finished  cloae  up  to  the  b<;ck 
of  the  archstones,  the  least  sinking  of  the  arch  woukl 
cause  a  fissure*  The  spandrels  having  been  carried 
up  to  the  proper  height,  and  the  mortar  having  ac* 
quired  a  proper  consistence,  the  centre  may  be  cased 
and  removed  in  the  way  formerly  described. 

The  centres  hating  been  removed  i  iht-  iiol&t  of  the 
arch  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  joiuts  if 
necessary,  pared,  cleaned  out,  and  pointed  with  mor- 
tar. The  advantage  aming  from  cham  pile  red  or  rustic 
joints  will  now  appear:  they  prevent  the  wlgcs  from 
chipping,  acid  cover  any  triBing  inequality,  so  that  it  is 
the  ctxissjoints  only  which  require  panng  :  the  chatti* 
pkered  joints  ako  give  aa  appearance  of  lig fitness  to 
the  archstones.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  Uy 
around  the  arch  a  thin  course  of  stone,  plain  or  mould* 
ed  on  the  edge,  which  projecu  a  few  inches  below 
the  &oe  of  the  archstones.  This  becomes  necessary 
if  the  headers  have  any  twist,  because  it  admtts  of  the 
spandrels  being  set  correctly  straight,  without  shew- 
ing the  twist  or  olhcr  diefact*. 
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Op  Spakdrels  and  WiKo  Walls. 


Spandrels  When  the  arches  have  been  completed,  and  the 
*^^(  ^"^^  centres  removed,  the  points  of  the  piers  are  brought 
"^  up,  and  are  cither  finished  at  some  distance  above  high 

Mrater  mark,  by  sloping  them  back  to  the  face  of  the 
spandrel,  in  either  a  triangular  or  circular  form,  or 
they  are  disposed,  so  a«  to  receive  columns,  pilasters, 
circular,  or  semi  octagonal  turrets  ;  in  all  of  which 
shapes  very  excellent  works  have  been  constructed. 
The  two  latter  modes  afford  greatest  stability  to  the 
superstructure  in  acting  as  buttresses,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  agree  more  correctly  with  edifices  of 
this  kind*  It  is  needlesa  to  observe,  that  in  whatever 
way  the  points  of  the  ptera  are  terminated,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  be  with  stones  of  good  quality, 
firmly  connected  with  the  spandrels.  The  spandrels 
of  arclies  have  been  finished  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  in 
many  of  the  old  bridges  they  were  filled  up  with  earth, 
or  gravel ;  and  in  small  bridges  the  masonry  shouljd 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  ofabout  one  fourth  of  the 
rise  of  the  arch,  and  then  be  sloped  up  to  the  top  of 
the  back  of  the  archstones,  and  the  remaining  space 
fUled  up  with  gravel  or  stone  rubbish,  (not  clay). 
In  the  large  French  bridges,  they  have  been  filled  up 
entirely  with  rubble  masonry  ;  but  this  throws  an  un- 
necessary weight  upon  the  arches.  To  remedy  this, 
arches  have  been  made  sometimes  quite  through,  and 
icept  open,  and  sometimes  concealed  ;  and  in  West- 
minster, and  Orlean«,  vaults  have  been  constructed  to 
lighten  the  piers  which  sunk,  and  those  adjacent  to 
them  ;  but  as  these  arches  are  easily  deranged  by  any 
settlement  of  the  main  arch,  and  by  that  means  ren^ 
dered  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  another  more 
simple  and  effectual  way  has  been  devised.  This  has 
been  practised  with  perfect  success  in  Tongueland 
bridge  of  1 18  feet  span,  and  Dunkeld  of  90,  as  well  as 
in  many  ©ther  instances,  and  ought  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  aH  bridges  composed  of  large  arches. 
This  mode  consists  of  building  walls  longitudinally: 
they  are  founded  upon  the  solid  rubble  masonry, 
wkich  has  already  been  described  i  and  increasing  m 
length  as  they  advance  in  height » they  rest  tipon  and 
abut  against  the  b»cks  of  each  row  of  archstones^ 
and  act  as  struts  between  them*  These  walls  are 
placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  from  each  other, 
and  arc  made  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  their  height,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  the^^  are  composed.  They  are  kept 
steady,  by  laying  long  stones  occasionally  across  from 
one  wall  to  another.  The  outside  spandrel  walls, 
running  parallel  with  these,  and  being  connected  with 
them  By  long  stones,  become  a  part  of  the  general 
frame*  These  walls  are  all  carried  up  to  near  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  archstoncs,  where  they  are 
covered  with  two  rows  of  flat  stones  where  they  can 
be  procured,  or  where  that  is  difficult,  the  openings 
are  arched  over,  {Gothic  or  pointed,}  to  lessen  the 
lateral  pressure.  Sometimes  the  middle  openings  are 
arched,  and  those  next  the  outside  covered  with  Bat 
•tones.  Small  openings  are  made  in  those  walls,  upon 
the  top  of  the  rubble  masonry,  through  which  any 
water  that  may  fall  into,  or  be  by  any  means  collected 
in  the  spandrelii  is  conducted  to  Qoe  pointi  where  it 


issues  through  a  pipe  inserted  m  the  archstoaei ; 
Small  doorways  are  also  made  through  tlie  walls  f  and 
by  a  hatchway  constructed  in  the  top  pavemcot,  a 
person  may,  at  any  time,  descend,  and  examine  lli« 
state  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  spandrels.  Set  Pbfee  j^ 
CI.  1 

The  outside  walls  are  usually  made  thicker 
the  interior  walls  :  they  are  generally  in  good  bri 
faced  with  square  masonry,  and  have  a  rubble  ' 
ing.  The  facing  is  competed  of  headers  and  sti 
the  latter  being  from  15  to  18  inches  in  brea/ 
the  former  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  in  itni 
the  whole  thickness  of  square  maaonry  and   m 
making  about  f  of  its  height  npon  an  average.     W] 
these  walls  are  very  high,  a  wall  is  also  built  al 
the  middle  of  the  piers,   and  abutments  which  ci 
the  other,  and  into   which  they  are  tied   by    b 
stones,  or  pieces  of  timber  laid  at  about  every  iiC 
feet  in   height.     When   these  spandrels  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  archstoiieift 
they  arc  dressed  into  the  slope  which  it  is  pro^ 
te  make  the  roadway,  which  we  recommend  to  b« 
tn  24.    Here  there  is  usually  laid  a  cordon  or  ft 
course,  and  cornice,  which  extends  along  the  w 
of  the  arches,  spandrels,  and  wing  walls.   This  is 
varying  in    thickness,  height,  and  shape^  accordii 
to  the  fancy  of  the  engineer  j  but  the  upper  com 
of  it  should  be  of  sumcient  breadth  to  allow  for 
projection,  and  to  pass  quite  through  under  the 
pet,  which  will,  by  sLatiding  upon  it,  keep  a 
work  secure ;  the  upper  side  of  the  projectiog^L 
should  have  a  slope  or  weathering,  to  throw  ot  tl 
water  which  will  fall  upon  it,  and  the  upright  jod)l 
should  be  set  and  pointed  with  British  cement« 

When  arches  are  so  constructed,  that  each 
stand  independent  of  the  others,  and  which 
the  true  principle  of  bridge  building,  the  abutmcnl 
arc  merely  piers,  placed  next  the  shore  of  the  rivtn 
and  we  have  accordingly  hitherto  considered  thent 
such.     The  French  engineers,   from  the  flaincu 
their  arches,  and  the  great  weight   of  the  tthiuuii 
and  mafonr)'  with  which  they  have  loaded  ibefOv  Itft 
considered  that  the  greatest  push  should  be  ^ 
the  abutments,  and  have  made  them  much  if 
than  the  piers.     In  Neuilly,  when  the  pier^  were 
feet,  Perronet  has  made  the  abuimenU  30  ikt 
inches.     This  appears  to  be  a  mistaken  mode  of 
ceeding,  because  the  abutments,   besides  their  o<ii^ 
thickness,  have  generally  wing  walls  behind  tlitflif 
upon  which,  by  making  the  back  of  the  abutmcoti  m 
a  circular  form,  they  will  abut  and  be  prevented  ffov) 
moving  backwards.     The  wing  walls  have  somctimn 
their  foundations  laid  at  the  same  depth  as  the  ibirt' 
ments,  and  are  similarly  secured  by  piles  aad  plat* 
forms.    If  the  ground  is  firm,  they  are   founded  bf 
steps  rising  upas  they  retreat.  This,  when  practicabll, 
saves  much  masonry.     Their  thickness  is  made  froo 
about  4  to  f  part  of  their  height  upon  an  attnge} 
but  as  the  space  between  is  filled  up  with  earth,  iHrr 
should   be  formed  in  curved  lines  horizontally  aoo 
vertically,  and  also  have  a  batter  of  from  |  to  f  of 
their  height,  and  this  should  be  provided  tor  tn  set- 
ting  out  their  foundations*     When  the  wing  wall* 
very  long  and  high,  there  should  be  a  croH  wall  b 
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lieacbing  between  them,  into  which  they  should  be 
litfd ;  and  sometimes  vaults  may  be  constructed  be- 
"  Kttn  them,  and  converted  to  useful  purposes. 

At  the  terminations  of  the  wing  walls,  there  should 
p  tiewcUs  or  pilasters  ;  and  the«e  are  made  round, 
Juarc,  or  octagonal,  as  is  moat  suitable  to  the  general 
euign.  The  masonry  of  the  wing  wills  is  similar  to 
rhat  has  been  described  for  the  outside  walls  of  the 
ndrels. 

Of  Parapets. 

The  whole  work   having  been  brought  up  to  the 
vel  of  the  cordon,  or  cornice*  and  that  having  also 
n  set*  the  parapets  are  to  be  constructed*    They 
made   from  three  feet  sijc  inches  to  six  feet  in 
ight  above  the  footpaths  or  roadway  :    four  feet 
ur  inches  it:  quite  sufficient  for  protection  and  de* 
iration»  and  is  not  so  high  as  to  obstruct  the  view. 
irapcts  of  the  best  fin i shed   bridges,  consist  of  a 
inth,  dado,  and  coping.     In  their  large  bridges,  the 
rench  make  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  two  feet ; 
Britain,  the  dado  or  middle  member  is  made  only 
m  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  plinth  so 
uch  more  as  to  leave  an  offset  of  about  an  inch  on 
ich  side.     If  the  plinth  has  mouldings  on  the  upper 
ges,  the  thickness  is  made  somewhat  more.    The 
ping  is  made  from  sisc  to  nine  inches  in  thickness, 
d  liAS  projections  on  each  side.    The  top  is  most 
tienilly  made  to  slope  each  way  from  the  mtddle, 
mistimes  m  straight  lines,  and  sometimes  circular  j 
id  there  are  instaiiCes  of  the  slope  being  made  in  one 
iclination,  from  the  inside  to  the  outside.    Sometimes 
e  edges  are  plain,  and  often  moulded ;  when  they 
i  plain,  a  cavetto  or  small  hollow  tt  cut  in  the  pro* 
ung  part  of  the  bed,  to  prevent  the  water,  which 
*s  on  the  top,  from  running  down  the  face  of  the 
lo«     In  or  near  to  large  cities  and  large  towns,  or 
ar  to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  instead  of  the 
ado  being  all  made  solid,  ballustcrs  are  introduced  i 
iid  these  occupy  a  larger  or  smaller  space,  according 
the  fancy  of  the  designer.     Sometimes  there  are 
Jf   ballusters    on    the    outside  for  appearance,  the 
aide  being  solid*     There  are  situations  which  re- 
aire  this.    The  north  bridge  in  Edinburgh  being  ex- 
ited to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  the  open  bailusters 
ere  found  inconvenient,  and  the  spaces  between  were 
osed  along  the  inside, 
AH  the  stones  for  the  parapets  should  be  of  the 
rst  quality  the  neighbourhood  affords :  they  should 
i  worked  and  set  very  correctly.  The  bailusters  are 
^uently  turned  in  a  lathc»  and  have  spaces  cut  in 
plinth  and  coping  to  receive  their  top  and  bot- 
ftm  ends :  the  coping  must  be  secured  in  the  end 
uinis,  by  dovetails,  cramps,  or  cast  iron  dowels.    The 
^ter  mode  is  the  best ;  the  dowels  are  four  inches  in 
Bgth,  and  about  one  inch  square :  they  are  let  into 
r  middle  of  the  end  joints  as  the  stones  are  set ;  the 
st  of  the  joints,  especially  the  lower  side,  is  made  up 
ry  closely  with  lime  mortar,  or  British  cementi  and 
^•maU  perpendicular  channel  is  cut  in  each  stone, 
'kich,  when  joined,  communicates  from  the  top  to 
dowttl :  down  this  melted  lead  is  poured,  which 
ap  the  space  round  the  do  well;  aoo  also  the  small 


channel  i  or  British  cement  flwy  %c  used  instead  of    Pfacfi*je, 
lead,  '^-^ V-** 

The  outline  of  the  cornice  and  parapet  should  be 
a  curve  for  the  whole  length  of  the  bndge,  which 
abutting  on  each  shore*  conveys  a  stronger  idea  of  se* 
curity,  than  when  the  top  is  a  horizontal  line ;  but 
the  real  advantage  is  the  road  way  being  kept  con* 
stantly  clean  and  dry. 

In  bridges  when  the  parapets  are  made  solid,  and 
where  proper  stones  can  be  procured,  it  is  advisable 
to  make  each  parapet  of  one  row  of  stones,  about 
three  feet  six  finches  in  height,  and  diminishing  from 
12  or  14  inches  at  the  bottom,  to  8  or  9  inches  at  the 
top,  which  is  made  convex  :  each  jomt  should  be  vrell 
secured  by  iron  dowels^ 

Where  parapets  are  made  of  rubble  masonry,  from 
18  to  24*  inches  in  thickness  is  required,  to  admit  of 
two  sionett  in  breadth.  These  should  be  carefully 
bonded  together,  and  coped,  either  with  a  course  of 
squared  »tones  do  welled  together,  or  otherwise  with 
stones  about  nine  inches  in  depth  set  on  edge*  These 
parapets  should  have  their  lop  and  coping  curved 
down  to  the  ground  at  each  end  ;  and  be  there  (ne* 
cured  by  a  stone  of  considerable  »i%e,  fixed  firmly 
under  the  surface,. 

Or  THE  Roadway. 

in  places  of  great  thoroughfare,  there  arc  usually,  RiJKlwsy^ 
footpaths  :  indeed,  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of 
foot  passengers,  who  form  the  greatest  proportion  of 
mankind,  ^oipaths  ought  to  be  made  along  every 
bridge,  and  also  every  road.  Nothing  can  be  more 
degrading  and  unfair,  than  that  those  very  personi^, 
by  whose  labours  bridges  and  roads  are  obtained » 
should  be  mixed  with,  and  exposed  to  be  trampled  otif 
by  horses,  or  crushed  by  wheel  carnages. 

When  the  spandrels  have  been  covered  by  arches 
or  flat  stones,  it  is  only  necessary,  for  the  footpaths, 
to  build  with  rubble  stone  foundations  for  the  outside 
curbing.  This  curbing  should  be  *if  hard  btone,  (say 
granite,)  about  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth  ;  and 
from  6  to  9  inches  in  thickness  on  the  upper  edge. 
Their  lengifis  should  be  as  great  as  can  be  convenient- 
ly procured,  and  they  should  be  set  in  lime  mortar# 
The  space  between  the  curbing  and  tlie  parapets, 
should  be  paved  with  hard  flag  stones,  S  or  4  inches  in 
thickness*  well  faced  and  jointed*  Tiiey  should  belaid 
in  lime  mortar  upon  a  bed  of  coarse  sar»d»  or  clean  gra- 
vel. In  large  bridges,  the  whole  of  the  footpaths  is 
sometimes  covered  with  granite.  The  breadth  of  fool- 
paths  varies  from  three  t  o  more  feet ;  three  feci  will  admit 
of  one  person  walking  with  safety,  four  feet  six  inches 
will  admit  of  two,  and  six  feet  of  three*  The  top  of 
the  footpath  should  be  from  6  to  10  inches  above  iJie 
bottom  of  the  side  channeL  Along  the  outside  of 
the  curb  stones,  the  French  place  borne  or  fender 
stones ;  but  passengers,  horsesj  and  carriages,  may  get 
entangled  and  injured  by  them  ;  it  is  therefore  pre* 
ferable  to  have  small  paving  stones  set,  forming  an 
inclined  plane  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  curbmg, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  side  ckannel :  this  will  effec- 
tually prevent  carriages  from  coming  upon  tlic  fooj,* 
path. 
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Practice.  If  tl*e  carrimge  way  is  to  be  puve^,  iKem  shouW  be 
laid  upon  the  covering  of  the  spandrelsj  and  over  the 
top  or  the  archeSt  a  bed  of  g;rave]  mixed  with  loam, 
about  from  1 2  to  J  8  inches  in  tlMcknesi»  worked 
wtth  water  into  the  consistence  of  mortar.  When  thti 
lias  become  moderately  dry  and  firm,  squared  wKin 
pirmg  stones,  about  four  inches  square,  and  six  to 
eight  inches  in  depth,  are  to  be  *et  and  well  beat, 
makinf(  a  curve  across  the  road  of  four  inches  in 
24  in  breadth  ;  and  that  curve  should  be  terminated  hj 
sinking  four  inches  more  in  the  distance  of  two  feet 
from  the  inclined  plaiae,  which  has  been  formed  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  curbing  stonea* 

If  the  roadway  is  to  be  made  with  gravel  onlyt  it 
is  necessary  to  lay  it  22  inches=in  depth  in  the  middle* 
and  18 inches  near  the  sides;  It  should  contain  a  small 
mixture  of  loam,  so  that  when  worked  with  water,  it 
dhall  consolidate  and  afterwards  exclude  water*  There 
should  still  be  about  18  inches  in  breadth^  on  each 
aide  next  the  before  mentioned  inclined  planes*  paved 
with  small  squared  whinstones  ;  because  by  forming 
the  roadway  a  little  convex  across,  and  with  a  dech' 
vtty  of  1  in  24  lengthwise,  it  is  meant  chat  the 
greatest  proportion  of  water  which  falls  on  the  bridge 
shall  run  along  each  side. 

In  small  bridges,  where  there  are  no  cavities  in  the 
spandrels,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  them  up  with  coarse 
gravel  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  working  it  with  water 
as  put  in  ;  and  if  this  simple  operation  is  carefully 
performed  over  the  arches,  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  coating  with  cement,  and  other  aubstances,  oiay 
safely  be  spared. 

The  water  which  falls  upon  the  roadway  of  the 
bridge,  must  be  conducted  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  walls,  and  be  there  mtroduced  into  covered 
drains,  or  open  paved  sewers,  and  be  afterwards  car- 
ried  o^  tn  the  most  convenient  direction. 

In  or  adjacent  to  towns,  walls  or  quays  are  usual- 
ly carried  from  the  abutments  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  and  even  in  the  country  it  is  frequently  found 
to  be  advisable  for  protecting  the  abutments ;  but 
as  the  description  of  this  sort  of  works  falls  tsiore 
properly  under  that  of  wharfs,  we  shall  refer  the  read* 
er  to  the  articles   Harbour,  and  Inland  Naviga- 

We  have  known  bridges,  whose  arches  were  of 
considerable  size,  constructed  with  bricks.  In  this 
case,  it  is  customary  either  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
piers,  or  at  least  the  upper  points  cased  with  stone  ; 
but  if  the  points  are  circular,  and  bricks  made  of 
a  suitable  shape,  and  outside  bricks  laid  headers  in 
British  cement,  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  substan- 
tial. It  is  necessary  that  the  bricks  for  the  whole 
bridge  be  made  of  good  clay,  well  prepared  and  tem- 
pered, be  burnt  hard,  and  laid  with  thin  beds  of  mor- 
tar, but  to  be  properly  flushed  as  they  are  laid,  and 
grouted  afterwards.  It  is  likewise  necessanr,  after 
the  arches  arc  closed,  that  the  centres  be  sviffered  to 
remain  until  the  mortar  has  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  consistence*  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
work,  if  laths  or  hoop  iron  are  laid  in  aa  it  advances. 
In  respect  to  the  formation  of  arches,  although  it 
has  been  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Theory, 
yet  we  cannot  help  here  observing,  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  Ferronet  at  Neuilly  l^s  many  advanta* 


ges ;  for  while  the  main  Body  of  the  arch  Imh  1 1 
of  about  one- fourth  of  the  span,  the  out^e  bffl  * 
by  being  a  fiat  segment,  gives  an  appearance  of  lifl 
ness,  and  in  high  Boods  suits  the  cooiractioil  i 
vie  in  of  water  entering  the  arch. 

We  have  been  minute  in  treating  the  Practice 

bridge  building,  considering  it  of  importance  to 

young   engineer,  to  be  thoroughly  mftjrrned  of 

most  improved  modes ndoptcd  in  d inert nt  countries  1 

ex penenced  persons.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  jQd| 

how  far  all,  or  any  of  them,  arc  anphcablc  to  the  wotI 

he  is  engaged  in  ;  or  he  may  draw  from  them  hiid 

which  may  lead  him  to  improve  upon  all  fbmer  | 

tice ;  and,  at  all  events,  this  will  prevent  the  nm 

time  in  contriving  modes  alreiidy  acted  upofi* 

also  conceivei  that  candid  foreigners  may  profit,  I 

being  made  acquainted  with  the  Bririth  manner 

conducting  the  various  difficult  operatiofla 

with  bridge  building ;  for  by  carefully  cotttid^fiog  ( 

accounts  given  by  Ine  ablest  French  engineers,  it  ^ 

be  evident,  that  perhaps  one -third  part  of  the  mat/ 

and  labour  they  have  hitherto  uaed»  may  be  sa-v 

and  their  defects  avoided  by  adopting  modes  pr 

sed  in  Britain*     We  freelv  acknowledge  and  tdn 

the  portion  of  science  which  they    have 

upon  those  important  works,     l^e  are  g 

debted  to  them  for  so  minutely  registering  eachi 

ration,  and  for  so  candidly  describing  their  < 

defects.     In  Brit  am,  we  have  no  such  corrett  jou 

nals  of  similar  works  published,  and  very  fiew  we  i 

pcct  preserved.     The  cause  of  this,  we 

originate  in  the  French  bridges  having  bee©  i 

under  the  direction  of  its  governmentt  who  i 

men  of  liberal  education,  and  from  whom  the  ofioeil 

at  the  head  of  their  department  required  reguhrioJ 

minute  details  of  each  operation,  from  the  commcue^ 

ment  to  the  completion  of  every  work  i  and  (or  thii 

purpose,  they  were  no  doubt  furnished  with  a  soft- 

cient  number  of  superintendants  and  clerks,  who  ihi 

acted  agreeably  to  forms  previously  arranged.  Whsie* 

as  in  Britain,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  these  uiefd 

works  have  been  constructed  at  theexpence,  aodun* 

der  the  direction  of  particular,  and  frequently  ray 

limited  districts,  communities,  or  individuals,  wham 

chief  object  ha?,  in  general,  been  economy-,     Fof  itf 

they  have  had  recourse  to  every  means  that  togOlittT 

could  devise,  both  with  regard  to  the  plaAS  aod  pc^ 

formance.     The  effect  of  this  haa  been  to  Cftaivs 

great  compctirion  amongst  all  persons  wha  hifc  hd 

experience,  or  airy  idea  of  such  works,     ThedciBC 

of  the  competitors  to  have  their  proposals  aocepu4 

has  led  them  to  recur  to  every  project   which  ccwM 

reduce  theexpence ;  and  though  from  the  wamt  olkww^ 

ledge  and  desire  for  economy  in  those  whodecHw 

on  the  merits  of  the  proposals,  very  fret|uciicly  vak- 

rior  plans  have  been  adojpted,  yet,  from  the  sifioiT 

and  good  management  ot  the  practitioners,  we  hiit 

scarcely   ever   known,   in  any  work  of  magakidft 

defects  similar  to  those  described  in  the  most  pttte 

of  th^  French  bridges :  indeed  such  defects  wenW 

have  rendered  the  vrarks  so  inadnuasibW,  thai  thbt»» 

tractors  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  <bvii  ^ 

reconsinict  them. 

This  mode  of  competiuon,  joined  to  the  ooMOlf 
of  floating  capital  always  in  this  cottntryt  ready  to  be 
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in  anf98]rlvti(cAr'f>Mhtfte9  profit,  has,  of 
ti^rii  led  to  an  extreme  upon  t!i»s  princfple,  and 
1  tSkUlion  oecrftisiry  in  Mfleclir>g,  even  at  an  ap- 
riltefeaso  of  citpencet  the  bciit  <junlieicd  of  the 
titors,  of  whom  wc  have  frcqiicntly  known  up- 
i>f  twenty  for  ooe  project. 

Wooden  Buidces. 

The  superstructures  of  wooden  bridge*  have  been 

[}n»tmcted  in  ^  variety  of  wayi,  but  therr  abtitmenta 

?  usually  been  made  of  '.tune.     In  all,  therefore, 

l  regards  the  found:]  iasonr)'of  the  abut- 

f  the  process  is  prec  >  l;ir  to  what  has  becW 

bed  for  stone  bridges,  only  the  weight  and  hori- 

I  thru«t  of  woodesj  bridges  being  much  less,  rc- 

iiire  a  emaUer  proportion  of  masonry.      Where  the 

cair$  are  narrow,  it  is  only  necewary  to  lay  beams 

cross, reaching  between  the  abutment 8  at  the  distance 

dm  each  other  of  four  to  five  feet  from  middle  to  mid- 

p,  and  to  have  braces  reaching  from  some  part  of  the 

*  of  the  abutments  to  the  lower  side  of  each  beam. 

iides  these  supports,  the  outer  beams  are  usually 

cd  up  by  means  of  the  side  railing*     Across  the 

s,  planking  of  thwe  or  four  inches  in  thickness 

I  laid  to  receive  the  gravel.     A  plank  h  also  fixed 

ang  the  inside  of  each  railing,  to  support  tlie  side  of 

adway.     The  railing  is  secured  by  braces  fixed 

?  outside,  or  by  strong  iron  knees  on  the  inside. 

When  the  stream  is  wider  than  to  be  reached  across 
one  length  of  beams,  the  mo9t  usual  way' has  been 
^  drite  rows  of  piles  at  each  length  of  beams,  in  lines 
llel  with  the  current  of  the  river,  at  about  four  or 
vc  feet  distant  from  each  other,  (middle  to  middle,) 
nd  also  fisting  braces  up  and  down  the  river  to  sup- 
each  pier,  or  row  of  piles.     These  piles  are 
iven  ^^'^   ^'ved  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for 
f  5  of  stone  piers*     They  have  usually 

MOLc^  crossing  each  side  of  the  row  of  piles 
n  of  an  X  »  a^^d  which  are  bolted  together  at 
n  iJiK\     Tenons  are  formed  on  the  top  of  each 
iile,  upon  which  a  cap  is  morticed  ;  and  m  order  to 
llorten  the  bearings,  pieces  of  limber  are  laid  imme- 
ately  under  each  beam,  extending  five  to  ten  feet 
(3e  of  the  cap.     The  rest  of  the  structure  is 
1  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described 
4>ne  bay  of  beams.     A  very  perfect  model  of  this 
of  bndge  was  constructed  by  Mr  Peter  Nichol- 
son, upon  the  river  Clyde  at  Glnsgcw.     ft  is  only  a 
ioot  bridge,  but  the  princfple  is  excellent.    Sec  Plate 

Tn-ici^d  of  dm-ing  piles  for  supports,  frames  are 
i  conj»lructed  on  dry  land*  which  are  after- 
,      lik  in  their  proper  situations,  after  the  hot- 
hes  been  made  level  to  receive  them.     These  up- 
▼bt  frames  have  grated  frames  attached  to   their 
c,  and  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  upright 
Through  the  spaces  formed  by  this  excess 
'  breadth,  short  pile*  arc  driven  to  keep  the  grating 
*  *"  ames  secure.    These  upright  frames  have  their 
f>vered  with  pltioking;  and  in  order  to  add  to 
ibility,  the  lower  part  is  filled  with  gravel  or 
katones.     Upon  the  edges  of  the  frames  which 
l1  >,  triangular  pieces  of  cast  iron  are  fix- 

ice  or  other  matter  floating  down  the 
^PAai  li.  Vol.  IV. 


river  fr^m  injuting  the  bridge.  Fender  piles  arc  Practice. 
sometimes  driven,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  at  some  little  '—  )^  - 
distance  above,  and  opposite  to  each  pier.  This  mod^ 
has  been  adopted  witli  perfect  success  by  Mr  TclforJ 
on  the  Severn,  S  miles  below  Shrewsbury.  These 
pilings  and  frames,  in  deep  and  rapid  river?,  being 
not  only  difEcutt  and  expensive  in  the  firit  instunce^ 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  can  be 
taken*  liable  to  injuries  not  easily  remedied,  woodeu 
bridges,  of  great  extent^  have  been  constructed 
from  bank  to  bank,  without  any  intermediate  sup^ 
ports.  This  has  been  performed  in  different  ways 
with  great  ingenuity.  When  the  banks  rise  consi- 
derably above  the  level  of  the  river,  it  is  usual  to  con- 
struct the  supporting  frames  chiefly  below  the  level 
of  the  roadway. 

1 .  Merely  by  means  of  two  principal  rafter?,  whose, 
lower  ends  stand  on  the  abutments,  and  their  points 
meet  below  the  middle  of  the  beam ;  or  sometiuies 
the  upper  points  pass  the  outer  beamS|  and  meet  be-. 
low  the  top  of  the  side  railing. 

2.  By  the  principal  rafters  reaching  from  the  abut*. 
mcnts  to  an  intermediate  part  of  the  horizontal  beamp 
and  having  a  stretching  piece  between  their  topi* 
There  are  instances  of  this  being  repeated  in  the  same 
bridge  below  the  level  of  the  beams,  and  also  again 
in  the  side  railing  of  the  roadway. 

3.  By  conbtrncting  a  series  of  short  frames,  ami 
placing  them  vertically  in  the  manner  of  stone  mts^ 
sgirSf  and  upon  these  raising  the  structure  of  the 
roadway  and  railing.  This  mode  was  pointed  out  by 
Palladia,  as  suitable  for  wooden  bridges  of  great  ex- 
tent. Gautier  acknowledges  that  he  had  adopted  Pal- 
ladio's  idea,  in  forming  a  design  of  a  wooden  bridge 
for  the  Seine  ;  and  in  England,  the  cast  iron  bridges 
at  Wearmouth,  in  the  county  of  Dtirham,  and  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  also  formed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

4".  A  very  ingenious  mode  has  been  practised  by 
James  Burn  of  Haddington,  in  a  wooden  bridge  of 
109  feet  :J  inches  span,  and  13  feet  4  inches  rise,  over 
the  river  Don,  about  7  miles  from  the  city  of  Aber* 
decn,  on  the  road  to  Banff.  Mr  Burn  takes  a  sericu 
of  frames  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  but  each  set  of 
frames  is  laid  liorizuntally  across  the  sofBt.  The 
bridge  is  18  feet  in  width;  and  there  arc  two  rows 
of  frames,  or  as  it  were  two  nbs  placed  four  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  Upon  tbise  arch  frames, 
a  vertical  framing  is  constructed  to  support  the  bear- 
ers, the  joists,  planking,  and  gravel  of  the  road» 
way.  See  Plate  LXXXVl  I  LThii bridge  was  erected  Purt 
in  1803.  Mr  Burn  built  another  wooden  bridge  upon  I^XXXVUI- 
the  same  principles  over  the  same  river,  at  Granholm, 
within  four  miles  of  Aberdeen,  to  open  a  commuui- 
cation  with  the  extensive  manufactory  of  James  Mad- 
den, Esq.  and  Co.  This  bridge  consists  of  two 
arches,  each  71  feet  6  inches  span,  and  10  feet  6 
inches  rise  ;  it  has  only  10  feet  6  inches  in  width  of 
soffit,  and  consists  of  one  row  of  frames.  Here  there  * 
is,  of  course,  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river- 

The  same  artist  has  likewise  built,  on  the  same 
princtplca,  a  wocden  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the 
river  South  Esk,  in  the  paik  of  William  Maule,  Esq. 
at  Brechin  in  Angus-shire.  The  middle  arch  is  5S 
feet  span,  and  10  feet  rises  the  bridge  is  15  feet  in 
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Descrip- 
tion of  the 
wooden 
bridge  at 
8chau£r- 
Jiau»cii. 


Plate 
LXXXJX. 


"Width  acroea  the  soffit;  and  there  are  two  rows  of 
frames  in  each  archi  with  a  Bp ace  of  one  foot  between 
tliem.  The  piers  are  of  $tonc,  and  the  spandrels  of 
the  arches  are  covered  with  boarding,  and  painted 
and  sanded  in  imitation  of  stonc^  so  that  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  three  neat  ttone  arches  j  but 
the  apparent  effect  of  the  carpentry  by  this  means  is 
lost* 

We  know  of  no  wooden  bridges  in  Britain  so  judi- 
ciously constructed  as  tho«e  executed  by  Mr  Burn* 
Short  pieces  of  limber  maybe  employed.  The  principal 
pieces  abutting  endwise,  litilc  change  can  take  place 
from  shrinking.  The  principle  will  admit  of  carrying 
an  arch  to  a  very  great  extent  5  atid  by  judicious  ar- 
rafigcmcnt,  the  pans  may  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
separately. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roadway  low,  the 
trussing  is  performed  chiefly  above  its  level.  When 
the  bridge  is  narrow,  the  supporting  framing  is  made 
entirely  on  each  side,  and  the  roadway  suspended 
between.  When  it  is  wider  than  is  advisable  to  have 
supported  entirely  by  outside  frames,  another  is  in* 
troduced  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  way,  separating 
it  from  the  foot-paths ;  or  there  are  two  carriage 
ways,  with  a  frame  or  truss  between  them. 

The  following  short  description,  extracted  chiefly 
from  a  pubhcaiionby  Mr  Taylor  of  Holborn,to  whose 
judicious  exertions  the  British  artists  are  much  indebt- 
cd,  with  the  annexed  Plates,  will  convey  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ingenious  Ulric  Gru* 
benman  constructed  the  celebrated  bndgc  over  the 
Rhine  at  Schauffhausen,  in  Switzerland,  Fig.  1, 
Plate  LXXXIX.,  exiiibits  an  elevation  of  one  sidejn- 
eluding  the  roof,  which  was  covered  with  shingles* 
Fig.  2  is  a  cross  section  at  AAA,  shewing  the  up- 
rights which  are  placed  on  the  pier,  the  framing  un- 
der the  level  of  the  roadway,  the  points  fronn  whence 
the  braces  proceed,  the  mortices  tor  the  beams  which 
support  the  roadway,  and  the  interior  construction  of 
the  roof  at  these  uprights.  Fig.  3  is  also  a  cross  sec- 
tion at  B,  shewing  in  what  manner  the  aforesaid 
roadway  beams  and  the  braces  pass  thiough  the 
other  uprights,  how  the  uprights  are  connected  im- 
mediately below  the  roof,  and  also  how  the  two  pie- 
ces of  which  they  2 re  composed  are  bolted  together. 
Tig,  4  shews  the  form  of  the  roof  at  that  place.  Fig. 
5  shews  the  manner  in  which  the  roadway  beams,  and 
those  along  the  top  of  the  uprights,  are  united.  And 
Fig.  6 explains  the  nature  of  the  points  at  C  and  D, 
by  which  the  several  pieces  which  compose  the  beam 
arc  connected  together  lengthwise.  In  Plate  XC, 
Frg.  1,  is  a  longitudinal  section  incltidiug  the  lower 
part  of  the  roof,  and  in  which  the  situations  of  all 
the  uprights,  beams,  braces,  and  iron  ties,  arc  distinct- 
ly shewn.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  of  the  floor,  with  every 
part  of  its  framing ;  and  Fig.  3  is  a  similar  plan  of 
the  roof. 

In  these  Figures  every  part  of  the  construction 
ll  so  particularly  dehneated,  as  to  render  its  of- 
ice  evident  by  inspection.  The  braces  proceeding 
from  each  abutment,  are  continued  to  the  beam  which 
passes  along  the  top  of  the  uprights,  and  the  lowest 
^f  these  general  braces  are  actually  united  under  that 
beam,  thereby  forming  a  continued  arch  between  the 
abutffleotB,  the  chor^^line  of  which  is  561  feel,  and 


the  versed  sine  •bout  SO  feet.  Tlwte  bracet  «rr 
kept  in  a  atraight  direction  by  the  uprights,  whidi 
are  placed  17  feet  5  inches  apart.  If  this  bridge  Itad 
been  formed  in  a  straight  line  between  the  abutmenUt 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  form  of  cofistructioft 
bhould  not  have  supported  a  roadway  of  about  IS 
feet  in  breadth,  as  well  as  a  slight  roof ;  becauiet  in 
that  case,  all  the  weight  arising  from  the  braces  which 
proceed  from  the  middle  pier  would  have  been  savedt 
and  the  roof  might  have  been  made  much  simpler  and 
lighter  ;  but  the  general  direction  being  8  feet  out  of 
a  straight  line,  and  being  loaded  with  an  unnecessa* 
rily  heavy  roof,  it  was  certainly  advisable  to  mike 
u&e  of  the  braces  from  the  middle  pier,  and  thereby 
composing  two  distinct  arches. 

Although  the  principles,  and  even  the  form  of  coo- 
structing  this  bridge,  might  have  been  drawn  from 
Gautier*s  publication,  or  even  Palladio's  destgna  for 
wooden  bridges,  yet  from  the  account  of  Ulric  Gru< 
benman,  being  an  illiterate  man,  there  i^  remsoo  la 
think  it  was  from  his  own  inventive  genius  th^l  tbc> 
whole  design  originated.  There  is  not  only  a  grcit 
boldness  in  the  principal  members,  but  also  a  wondtf% 
ful  attention  to  alltheminutia;  of  the  edifice;  and  from 
even  the  roofing  being  overdone  in  aiming  at  t  V 
lence  and  security,  it  is  evident  this  was  a  fir 
tempt,  and  that  there  was  an  ^  •  avoid  ihr. 

possibility  of  failure,  in  what  he  l  ,  and  whatt 

as  far  as  regards  htm,  was  really  a  totally  t^ew  prujed* 

We  are  informed  that  John  G rube n man  conittlBC* 
ted  a  bridge  upon  the  same  principles,  of  210  ktt 
span,  over  the  Rhine,  near  Richenau  ;  also  that  the 
two  brothers  erected  one  200  feet  span  over  the  rmr 
Limmat,  near  Baden.  And  that  the  last  wcrrkof 
Ulric  was  a  bridge  of  230  feet  span  at  Wittiagec. 
In  this  last,  the  lorm  of  construction  was  varied:  in- 
stead of  placing  the  braces  diverging  from  each  olJiei^ 
seven  beams  were  built  close  upon  each  other.  fo< 
ing  a  catenarian  arch  between  the  abutments, 
which  the  rise  was  25  feet.  These  beams  went 
oak,  in  lengths  of  12  or  14  feet,  breaking  joint 
the  manner  of  masonry.  They  were  not  fastened  1 
pins,  bolls,  or  scarfinga  ;  but  were  kept  together  bj 
iron  straps,  placed  five  feet  distant  from  each  athi 
and  fastened  by  bolts  and  key^.  The  roadway  mti 
sects  them  about  the  middle  of  their  rise. 

Over  the  river  Portsmouth,  in  North  America^  1 
Mr  Bludget  has  constructed  a  wooden  bridge 
ftfct  span,  nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  Uft  s 
tioned  of  Grubenman  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  trv»«r 
arch  consists  of  three  rows  of  beams  placed  patalkl 
with,  but  at  some  distance  from,  each  other,  aa"^^" 
beam  consists  of  two  halves,  connected  by  doi 
keys  passing  through  them  horizontally  ;  and  L 
keys  are  al&o  passed  vertically  through  aU  thev 
beams.  This  has  a  more  elegant  appearance, 
where  the  beams  are  laid  close  together;  but  we  dooll 
if  the  frame  it  equally  tirm. 

We  have  now  given  a  succinct  account  of  tlie  4 
ferent  modes  in  which  wooden  bridges  have  I 
constructed  ;  from  this,  the  practical  mechanic  1 
judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  and  the  propriny 
of  their  apphcations  in  the  various  situatiout  occor* 
ring  in  practice.  Their  principles  will  be  discuiiied  un* 
der  the  head  of  Carpentry,  as  connected  with  rpc^ 
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wgt  ctotrea^  demefii  Sec*  and  we  must  therefore  refer 
ht  reader  to  that  article  for  further  information  upon 
his  uieful  and  generallf  interesting  subject* 


Iron  Bridges* 

In  the  practice  of  bridge  building,  there  yet  re- 
ins to  be  described  a  mode  not  only  unknown  to 
it  ancients,  but  unquestionably  a  late  invention  of 
Bricish  artists.  We  are  not  perfectly  certain  with 
whom  the  proposal  first  originated,  whether  it  was  sole- 
?  ly  with  the  Conlbrookdale  Companyi  or  whether  the 
I  late  Mr  John  Wilkinson  had  some  share  of  the  merit  j 
j  certain  it  is*  he  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  first 
I      iron  bridge. 

^^1  A  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  would  in- 
^Hkilve  an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  working 
^^bith  iron  as  a  material;  but  for  this  we  must  refer  to 
^Hhc  article  Iron  t  yet  as  our  readers  would  naturally 
be  disappointed,  if,  under  the  head  of  Bridge  Building, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  modeii  hitherto  practised 
m  this  important  change  of  bridge  operations ;  we 
^^i^all  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  length  to  which 
^Kre  have  unavoidably  been  led  to  extend  the  present 
^^prticle,  give  a  short  account  of  the  different  modes 
^■practi^ed  in  the  principal  iron  bridges  which  have 
^^tkhcrto  been  constructed. 

The  first*  as  has  already  been  observed,  was  that 
erected  upon  the  Severn,  a  little  below  Coalbrook- 
dale,   where  that  river  is    narrow   and    rapid.      See 
PIkiie  XCI.     The  abutments  are  of  stope  ;  they  are 
brought  up  to  about  10  feet  above  the  surface  of 
common  low  water  ;  here  they  have  each  a  platform 
of  s<^uared  freestone  for  ten  feci  bneadth,  which  serves 
for  3  hauling  way,  and  a  btBc  for  the  arch  to  spring 
froeii.     Upon  this  platform,  cast   iron   plates,   four 
iocbes  in  thickness,  are  laid,  and  formed  with  sockets 
to  receive  the  ribs.    These  plates,  in  order   to  save 
metal,    have  considerable   openings  in    them.     The 
principal,  or  inner  ribs,  which  arc  five  in  number,  and 
>vhich  form  the  arch,  are  9    inches   by   6 J.     The 
2d   row  behind  them,  and  which  are  cut  off  at  the 
top  by  the  horizontal  bearing  pieces,  are  ^  hy  6 
inches;  the  Sd  row  are  6  by  6  inches  i  the  upright 
Msndards  behind  the  ribs  arc  15  inches  by  64  inchi'S, 
^llt  they  have  an  open  space  in  the  breadth  of  5^  j 
\e  back  standards  are  9  inches  by  64,   with  projec- 
9tiB  for  the  braces  ;  the  diagonals,  and  horizontal 
,  are  6  inches  by  4  inches,  and  the  cast  iron  tie 
rare  2f  diameter.      The  covering  plates,  which 
i  feet  in  length,  reaching  quite  across  the  bridge, 
rone  inch  in  thickness*     The  great  ribs  are  each 
in  two  pieces,  nu»eting  at  the  keys,  which,  as  the 
V  ular,    100  feet  6  mches  span,  and  45  feet 
bout  70  feet  in  length.     There  are  circular 
ti  cast  iron  introduced  into  the  spandrels,  and 
^isa  cafii  iron  railing  along  each  side  of  the  road- 
of  the  bridge:  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
>t»  wtrk  H  liTSJ  tons,     Jiehind  the  iron  work,  at 
cJifb  '  of  the  arch,  the  abutments  are  carried 

ti|>    IK  ,  iilariy  of  rubble  masonry,  faced  with 

ii|y»red  stone,  and  tlie  wing  walls  are  also  of  the 
0at  ouierials. 
kXte  iron  work  waj  cut  ind  put  together  in  a  very 
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masterly  manner,  under  the  direction  of  Abraham  Der- 
by, of  Coalbrookdale  ;  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
the  year  1777*  The  design  was  original  and  very  bold, 
and  was»  as  far  as  the  iron  work  goes,  well  executed  j 
but  being  a  first  attempt,  and  placed  in  a  situation 
where  mere  skill  than  that  of  the  mere  iron  master 
was  required,  several  radical  defects  are  now  apparent. 
The  banks  of  the  Severn  are  here  remarkably  hirt 
and  steep,  and  consist  of  coal  measures,  over  the 
points  of  which  vast  masses  of  alluvial  earth  elide 
down,  being  impelled  by  sonngsin  the  upper  parts  of 
the  banks,  and  by  the  rapid  stream  of  the  river,  which 
dissolves  and  washes  away  the  skirts  below :  The 
masonry  of  the  abutments  and  wing  walls  not  being 
constructed  to  withstand  this  operation,  has  been  lorn 
asunder,  and  forced  out  of  the  perpendicular,  more 
particulurly  on  the  weuiern  side,  where  the  abutment 
has  been  forced  forward  about  3  or  four  inches,  atM 
by  contracting  the  span,  has  of  course  heaved  up  the 
iron  work  of  the  arch.  This  has  been  remedied  un- 
der the  direction  of  that  able  mason  Mr  John  Simpson* 
of  Shrewsburj*,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of,  by  removing  the  ground,  and  placing  piers 
and  counter  arches  upon  the  natural  ground  behind 
it.  Had  the  abutments  been  at  first  sunk  down  into 
the  natural  undisturbed  measures,  and  constructed  of 
dimensions  and  form  capable  of  resisting  the  ground 
behind,  ind  had  the  iron  work,  instead  of  being  for- 
med in  ribs  nearly  semicircular,  been  made  flat  seg- 
ments, pressing  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  abut- 
ments, the  whole  edifice  would  have  been  much  more 
perfect,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  weight  of  metal 
saved.  We  have  already  stated,  that  one  row  of  the 
principal  ribs  formed  the  arch  ;  the  two  rows  behind 
are  carried  concentric  with  the  inner  row,  until  inter- 
sected by  the  roadway,  which  passes  immediately  at 
the  level  of  the  top  oi  the  inner  ribs.  This  has  a  mu* 
tilated  appearance  ;  the  circular  rings  of  the  spandreU 
are  less  perfect  than  if  the  pressure  had  been  upon 
straight  lines  ;  for  a  circle  is  not  well  calculated  for 
resistance,  unless  equally  pressed  all  round. 

We  consider  it  our  duty  to  introduce  these  obser- 
vations, in  order  to  shew  the  necessity  for  great  pre- 
caution in  similar  works,  and  bow  liable  first  attempts 
are  to  be  defective  ;  but  they  derogate  nothing  from 
the  merit  of  projecting  a  great  arch  of  cast  iron,  in- 
troducing a  material  almost  incompressible,  which  is 
readily  moulded  into  any  shape,  and  which  is  peculiar- 
ly applicable  in  the  British  isles,  where  the  mines  of  iron 
are  inexhaustible  and  the  means  of  manufacturing  cast 
iron  unrivalled. 

The  second  iron  bridge  was  built  upon  the  fame  At  Buil4« 
river,  about  three  miles  above  the  former  one,  at  a  was. 
place  called   Build  was.     An   old  stone  bridge  was 
carried  away  by  a  very  high  flood  early  in  1795>  and  PtATa 
the  county  of  Salop  was  obliged  to  restore  the  con.-  XCU. 
munication.     Mr  Telford,  who  was  then,  and  is  now, 
surveyor  for  the   public  works  of  that  county,  per- 
ceiving, that  although,  in  a  former  repair,  the  middle 
pier  of  the  four  arclics  had   been   taken  .away,  and 
that  space,  as  well  a&  the  two  adjacent  archtrs,  con- 
verted into  one  arch,  yet  that  the  water  way  had  still 
been  too  much  confined  ;  and  being  aware  that  a  few 
years  previous  to  that  time,  the  eaclensi  ve  low  lands  in  to 
Montgoroeryshire,wUIch  formerly  acted  aa  a  restr voir. 
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Fracttcf*  bad  been  embanked,  lo  that  the  flood- waters  passed 
'^■n^;-**  off  more  hastily^  and  in  a  greater  body  than  for- 
merly ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  remove  all  obstaclca 
ont  of  the  way  of  future  floods,  and  on  account  of 
bebg  wilhio  two  mile*  of  the  beat  founderies  in  the 
wortd,  he  recommended  a  cast-iron  arch  of  130 
feet  span,  (See  Plate  XGIL)  The  magistrates 
of  the  county  agreed  to  this,  and  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company  became  contractors,  both  for  the  iron  work 
of  the  *^rch,  and  the  masonry  of  the  abutments*  Mr 
Telford,  we  uodemand,  had  some  trouble  in  making 
that  Compnny  depart  from  their  former  mode  of 
construction  ;  but  he  at  last  prevailed  in  keepmg  the 
roadway  low,  and  adopting  the  suiipending  principle* 
by  niL'aus  of  a  rib  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  which 
sprun^^  from  a  lower  base  than  the  bearing  ribs,  and 
rose  above  them  to  the  top  of  the  raiUng  :  thus  the 
bearing  nbs  were  supported  by  the  lower  parts  of 
thow;  before 'mentioned,  and  were  suspended  by  their 
upper  parts.  The  bearing  ribs  have  a  curve  of  17  in 
130,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  their  span.  The  sus- 
pending ribs  nse  3^  feet,  or  about  one- fourth  of  their 
span.  There  are  cast  iron  braces,  and  also  horizon- 
tal ties.  There  are  46  covering  plates,  each  18  feet 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thickness.  They  have 
launches  four  inches  in  depth,  and  arc  screwed  toge- 
ther at  each  joint ;  go  that,  by  taking  the  curvature 
of  the  bearing  ribs,  and  bving  firmly  secured  at  the 
abutments,  instead  of  a  lo;id,  they  compose  a  strong 
arch.  There  being  only  one  rib  in  the  middle  of 
18  feet  breadth  of  bridge,  on  each  covering  plate,  a 
cross  rib  or  flaunch,  four  inches  in  depth,  is  cast  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  bearing  riba.  The  sus- 
pending ribs  are  each  18  inches  in  depth,  and  ^ 
inches  m  tJiickncss,  exclusive  of  a  moulding.  The 
bearing  ribs  are  15  inches  in  depth,  and  2{-  inches  in 
thickness,  and  each  of  the  ribs  arc  cast  in  three 
pieces  only,  of  about  50  feet  each ;  the  braces  are 
5  by  3  inches.  The  principal  king  posts  ape  10^  by 
^{  inches.  The  springing  plateg  are  each  3  feet 
broad,  and  3  inches  thicK,  with  openings  to  save  me- 
tal. The  upriglits  against  the  abutments  are  'i^ 
inches  square.  The  strongest  uprights  in  the  rail- 
ing arc  3  inc}iee  square,  and  tho$(C  belwccu  them  1 
inch*  They  are  placed  6  incljes  apart,  between 
middle  and  middle-  The  height  of  the  i-ailing  above 
the  surface  of  the  roadway,  is  4*  feet  II  inches.  In 
each  spandrel  there  are  three  circular  arcliea  fornu'd 
with  hard  burned  bricks,  which  preserve  mast  of  the 
space  open,  but  they  are  concealed  by  iron  plates, 
one  inch  in  thickness,  which  form  the  outside  facings. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  although  the  banks 
are  not  ao  very  high  or  stvep,  the  quality  of  the 
ground  being  similar  to  that  of  the  other  iron  bridge, 
particular  tare  was  bestowed  upon  the  abutments  ; 
t^e  space  for  them  was  excavated  down  to  the  rock, 
which  lay  considerably  under  the  bed  of  tlie  river* 
and  the  masonry  was  sunk  into  the  solid  part  of  the 
rock.  It  was  built  up  chieily  of  square  jnasonry, 
and  the  reftt  of  rubble,  laid  very  cloee  in  regular 
courses,  and  having  the  back  part  formed  in  the 
nhape  of  a  wedge,  pointing  ta  the  bank.  The  wing 
walls  were  cyrved  horizontaUy  and  vertically.  At 
the  height  of  10  feet  above  the  low  water,  there  is 
a  hauling   path   on   each  side  of  the  river.     This 
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bridge,    which  was  completed  in  I79G|   Imi»  oe' 
shewn  any  appearance  of  failure  m  my  of  ita  fMrl 
nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  iron  work ; 
it  is  fitted  as  correctly  as  a  piece  of  good  carpentry* 

It  has  been  oblcctcd  to  this  structure,  that  by  osct- 
necting  ribs  of  different  lengths  and  curvaturet  they 
are  exposed  to  different  degrees  of  expafitioiH  aad 
contractions.  This  appears  just  in  theory  ;  mtd  Chit 
no  discernible  effect  haj»  hitherto  been  pfoduc«tI«  m 
probably  from  the  difference  b^ing  small ;  but  ihii 
point  will  be  discussed  under  the  article  Irou,  Aik>- 
thcr  objection  is,  an  apparent  heavinesa  in  the  •paft- 
drels,  from  concealing  the  circular  arches  wilb  mm 
plattfs.  For  appe^raitce,  these  spaces  bad  certili^ 
better  not  been  concealed,  but  they  are  not  liable  to 
the  object  runs  made  in  the  former  tron  brtd#e»  bf* 
cause  the  space  around  them  b  all  closely  6Bed  tip, 
and  the  roadway  being  formed  with  materials  iifnibr 
to  this  filling  up  matter,  distributes  the  presntftf  iwy 
regularly.  Upon  the  whole,  cousidcring  ihtr  »trmglli 
acquired  by  pbcing  the  covering- plates  with  tln^ 
deep  Banches,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  we  douibc 
whether  a  greater  degree  of  strength  can  be  bad  by 
any  other  distributioD  of  the  same  quantity  of  cuU 
iron,  viz.  173^  tons :  it  appears  to  us,  ibat  tbe  vp- 
right  standards,  braces,  and  kipg'po«t$«  ougbl  bt 
made  of  smaller  dimensions. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  each  of  ihcfe  two 
first  iron  bridges,  including  abutments  and  roadwiys, 
cost  about  L*  6000. 

The  third  iron  bridge  was  constructed  over  tJit  ^t 
river  Wear,  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, Its  projector  was  Rowland  P  Esq,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  landed  p  in  that 
county,  and  who,  for  some  time,  reprisiiet^icd  itk 
parliament.  The  iron  work  was  cast  at  the  toit^ 
deries  of  Messrs  Walkei's  of  Rotherham,  and  crrct* 
ed  under  the  inspection  of  Mr  Thomas  Wdion*  Tilt 
confidence  in  tf\e  use  of  iron,  for  arches  of  great  €<* 
tent,  v/as  by  this  time  estabhslied.  The  span  of  tiie 
second  arch,  we  have  seen,  is  30  UmI  more  tbwtint 
of  the  firsts  and,  in  this  third  instance,  tbeipattfs 
106  feet  beyond  that  of  the  second,  although  ks  rise 
is  only  the  same  as  that  of  the  suspending  nibt  at 
Buiidwas.  The  arch  at  Sunderland  springs  GO  fail 
above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  low  water;  tiK 
span  is  23(>  feet ;  the  rise,  or  versed  sme»  is  M  feii| 
the  width  of  the  roadway  32  feet  \  and  there  aiv  wtp^ 
rib^     Sec  Plates  XCK  and  KCUl,  JCl 

In  this  arch,  the  mode  uf  construction  is  ^ry  SD 
diffeiient  from  eithfir  of  the  former.  ItmteJid  <yf  work- 
ing with  pieces  of  iron  from  about  /  "ftt  it 
leugth,  each  rib  is  here  compoaco  imii 
frames,  each  about  two  f^^t  in  tht  t  corw 
of  the  rib,  and  tne  deep  in  the  dui  tbrii< 
dius.  In  each  frame  there  are  three  picoea  of  Iw 
inches  square,  which  run  in  the  directtoo  of  tbr 
curve  of  the  arch  ;  and  these  arc  connected  im  ihe 
direction  of  the  radius  by  two  other  pieceSt  ftMtrlif 
three  inches.  In  each  side  of  the  larger  piccca,  is  • 
groove  three  inches  broad  by  ^  of  an  inch  in  dept^, 
and  opposite  each  cross  piece  there  is  a  hole  ia  titf 
middle  of  the  groove.  When  the  abuUiicnta  wn^ 
brought  up,  and  a  scaffolding  constructed  aotMitW 
river  between  them,  six  of  these  frames  wcr«  ^iacrt 
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.  iiuncfits  Hi  the  manner  of  arcli*tonca- 
TTOUgjkviron  bart,  of  a  length  to  embrace   Giindr^r 
neit  were  then  fitted  into  the  ^roovct.     Hollow 
^ipe4  of  can-iron*  four  inches  in  diameter 
fach  between  each  two  frames,   acres. 

introduced.  Upon  the  ends  of 
aunches  in  which  ihere  are  holes^  any 
olci  t{i  the  four  inch  pieces  of  the  frames,  and  ai^o 
those  of  the  wrought- iron  bars.  Throu;5li  those 
okfl,  wrought-iroii  bolts  were  introduced,  v^hich 
brought  ?'^  '^  •  »- 1^—  „,  -„*.  .^  ,4  pans  together  by 
xneanA  of  s  do  not  meet  at  the 

*   ht  pictr*,   bui   on    trir'  inrec  points  of  the  four* 
ch  f>iece9  only*     On  the  ends  of  the  hollow  pipe«» 
^maU  projecting  pieces,  which  embrace  the 
J  lower  edges  of  the  framci  oppodilc  each 
ainmg.     These  operations  wtre  repeated  "until  the 
irhole  of  the  framea  were  placed,  and  the  arch  key* 
^  forming  six  ribi  between  the  abutnMjnu.      Upoo 
ribs  perpendicular  pdlar*  arc  placed ;  and  be- 
tlieoi  are  cast-iron  circles,  which  come  iii  con- 
with  the  extradosf  the  upright  pillara,  and  the 
ra  of  the  roadway*     The  bearers  and  coveriDgi 
suppose  for  cheapness,  arc  n\ade  of  timber.     The 
^diag  li  cast-iron.     Tlie  inclinations  each  way  upon 
t  archt  probably  to  sa?e  weight,  are  inconvenient^ 
at«ep,  I 

Trom  its  great  elevatioDy  and  ItgktnetB  of  con* 
kictiona  this  bridge  is  justly  esteemed  a  hold  e&rt 
irt,  and  a  magnificent  feature  in  the  country.  The 
wooden  bridges  in  Switzerland,  and  that  io  Amerjcat 
pre  of  greater  span  ;  but,  being  placi?d  near  the  st»r« 
iace  ofthe  water,  and  from  the  difference  of  matcri* 
Ji  their  parts  being  of  larger  dimeQaions,  there  can 
:  no  comparison  as  to  the  fineness  of  effect.  This 
rch  is  incontrovertibL*  cvideuce  of  what  may  be  ac* 
aplished  by  means  of  cast-iron,  since  it  answera  *o 
rU»  charged,  as  it  is,  with  the  foltowmg,  we  con* 
me^  maberial  defects : 

I*  The  frames  are  much  too  short,  thereby  muki* 
^lyiogf  very  uttoecessarily,  the  number  of  joiningaiB 
main  ribs  to  125  x  6=750  i  and,  10  the  same  ra- 
,  increasing  the  number  of  braces^  tics,  and  bolts. 
jybc  pieces  of  the  framea,  being  of  uoequal  dimen* 
ft»  is  also  improper. 
£.  The  preservation  of  the  due  position  of  the 
ffUa€i  ia  made  to  depend  too  much  upon  wrought- 
ariMI  bara,  and  bolts,  which  should  be,  as  much  as 
possible,  excluded  from  structures  of  this  kind. 

$.  The  circles  in  the  spandrels,  placed  as  supports 
ibr  the  roadway,  we  hare  already  stated,  are  im- 
proper  in  a  «itualion  wheire  thi^y  ai«  not  equally 
^ttimsi  around. 

Wc  shall  observe  noihing  respecting  the  timber 
ituih^  superstnictiue,  because  tliis  Is  mere  economy  ; 
flfi^roperly  niasaged,  any  bad  effects  from  the  differ- 
jHUCt  ot  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  two  mate* 
nala»  iKiay  be  easdy  avoided  ;  and  the  timber,,  not  tn- 
Urf«rin|p  with  the  essential  parts,  it  may,  when  no- 
ceaiairyt  be  removed,  with  little  interruption  to  the 
intercourse  over,  and  none  to  that  under  this  noble 
arch.  We  can  not  here  resist  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  rtader  t«»  the  perfection  of  tliis  double  accom- 
lion^  in  ctosiing  this  deep  ravine  with  facility^ 
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while  vessdi  of  200  lona  arc  pataing  full  rigged  be- 
low. 

A  ca^f  iron  bridge  has  lately  becd  built  over  thit  Ai  Boston, 
im,  at  Boston,  in  l^incolnahire,  from  a  de-  pi^atr 
r  Rciinic.  The  span  is  about  S5  frr^t,  the  xciV* 

e  feel  six  inches,  the  bresi; 

arc  eight  ribs»  each  rib  is  c  ^  1 
of  cieveu  trames,  three  feet  depth  in  the  direction  oi 
the  radius.  At  each  joining  there  is  a  cast-iron  grat- 
ing across  the  arch^  which  connects  the  frames,  on 
the  same  principles  aa  — ^—  practised  at  Pontcy* 
sylte  aqueduct.  Instead  of  three  pieces  in  the  dtrec* 
lion  of  the  curve,  aa  at  Sunderland,  here  there  are 
only  two,  but  they  arc  seven  inches  bv  4i.  These 
are,  in  each  fraaie,  connected  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius,  by  pieces  four  by  three  inches.  Upon  the 
back  of  the  rib*,  pillars,  four  by  three  inches,  sre 
placed  perpend iolarly  to  support  the  roadway.  The 
superstructure  resembles  that  of  the  first  iron  bridge 
at  Coalbrookdale.  The  arch  has  been  kept  very 
flat,  to  i»uit  the  tide  below,  and  the  streets  above. 
The  rise  being  only  about  r'r  ^^  ^^^  »?»"•  »»  another 
proof  of  the  facilities  which  may  be  acquired  by 
using  caat-iron.  The  fraoes  being^  made  about  four 
timed  the  length  of  those  at  Simdcriand,  and  being 
connected  with  cast^ron  gratings  instead  of  wrought- 
ironi  are  essential  improvements ;  but  from  the 
pieces  ia  the  frames,  which  are  in  the  direction  ofthe 
radius,  being  only  four  by  three  inches,  while  the 
main  pieces,  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  are  7  by 
*r>  *  great  proportion  of  the  former  are  broken.  This 
is  a  defect  i  and  the  pdlars  which  support  the  road- 
way^ being  prrpemliciUar,  do  not  correspond  with 
the  radiated  pieces  of  the  frames.  The  ribs,  in  spring- 
ing froaa  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  masonry  of 
the  abutment,  have  also  a  crippled  appearance. 

In  improving  the  port  of  Brisiolt  Mr  Jessop  found  At  Briitol* 
it  necessary  to  change  the  course  ofthe  river  Avon,  Pi^atk 
and  to  miike  two  cast-iron  bridges  over  the  new  ^*^*^* 
channel.  The  apan  of  thir  iron-work  of  each  arch  ia 
IjOO  feet  ;  the  nse  12  ftot  6  inches,  or  |  of  the  span  i 
tile  brvadtli  is  30  feet ;  and  there  are  six  r»bi  ;  etch 
rib  ia  composed  of  two  pieces  meelmgin  the  middlet 
and  they  are  connected  crosawiae  by  nine  cast  iron 
ties,  whlcli  are  dovetailed,  and  wedged  into  the  ribs; 
the  cross  sectioni  of  these  tiea  are  in  tfris  form  i\ 
The  ribs  stand  upon  abutment^pLibes,  which  are  laid 
in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  These  plates  an? 
32  feet  in  Len^h,  2  foet  4  inches  in  breadth,  and  ^ 
inches  in  tbickneaa ;  in  each  plate  are  five  aperturva, 
each  6  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  width.  The  ribs 
ar«  2  feet  4r  inches  in  depth  in  the  direction  of  thif 
radiiis,  and  two  indies  in  tJiickncss,  and  have  eadi 
HO  apertures,  one  foot  square,  separated  by  bars 
three  inches  broad,  excepung  uppot^ite  the  crosa  ties, 
where  the  sohd  is  12  inches  broad.  Whtrc  the  ribs 
meet  in  the  middle,  they  have  flaunclics  eight  ifiches 
broad  and  two  thick^  and  they  are  connected  by  cast- 
iron  screw-bolts  throe  inches  diameter.  Bctwieen  the 
ribs  and  the  beairers  of  the  roadway,  perpendicular 
pillars,  with  cross  sections  of  this  form  1',  are  pbced. 
The  bearers  are  of  the  same  furm.  The  whole  ia  co- 
vered wkh  cast-iron  plates,  aod  there  are  railsogs  oi 
caat'iroti. 
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rraetir^.  iron  bar,  wlucli Tomta'thc  outer  e4gc  of  the  first,  or 
^^'^v-*'  kbutmcnt  frame*,  Whwi  thii  has  been  done,  urong 
iron  bo!t3  arc  put  thixiugh  tyei  in  tbc  fcsrks,  and  iht 
afc/resaid  second  portion  of  the  framework  u  suffer- 
ed to  dt'sccnd  to  it»  intended  poMtioti,  by  means  of 
vhc  tiispcadtng  chain  bars,  until  it  Lloiea  with  tltc 
end  of  the  previously  fiaced  frame,  like  a  mh  piot. 
Admitting  the  first  frames  were  firmly  fixed,  and 
that  the  hinge  part  of  this  joint  i«  sufficiently  strong, 
and  the  joint  iteelf  20  feet  deep,  I  conceive,  that 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  suspendhig  bars,  that 
\}m  second  portion  of  the  centering  would  be  cap- 
ported  ;  but  we  will,  for  a  moiuent,  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  wholly  eu^pendsd^  It  ts  known,  by  experi^ 
ment,  that  a  bar  of  good  malleable  iron,  one  inch 
square,  will  suspend  80,0Q0lbs.  and  that  the  powers 
of  buspensian  are  as  the  sections ;  consequently,  a 
bar  14  inchea  square,  will  suspend  1 80,0001  b 5. ;  but 
the  whole  weight  of  this  portion  of  the  rib,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  the  suspending  bar»  is  only  about 
SO.OOOlbs.  or  one-sixth  of  the  weight  that  might  safe- 
ly be  suspended  ;  and  as  1  propose  two  &u«pmdtng 
chain  birs  to  each  portion  of  nb,  if  they  had  the 
whole  to  support,  they  would  only  be  exerting  about 
one-twelfth  of  their  power ;  and  considering  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  which  rests  upon  the  abut- 
roents,  they  are  equal  also  to  support  ^11  the  iron 
work  of  the  'bridge,  and  be  stili  far  within  their 
power. 

**  Having  thus  provided  for  the  second  portion 
of  the  centering,  a  degree  of  security  far  beyond 
what  can  be  required,  similar  operations  af<  Carried 
on  from  each  abutment  until  the  parts  are  joined  in 
the  middle,  and  form  a  complete  centering  ;  and  be* 
ing  then  braced  together,  and  covered  with  plank- 
ing where  necessar)',  the  whole  Ix^comes  one  general 
platform,  or  «fOodea  bridge,  to  receive  the  iron 
work. 

*•  It  is,  I  presume,  ncedle&s  to  obeenre,  tliat  npna 
such  a  centering  or  platfcrm,  the  iron  work,  which, 
it  IB  understood,  has  been  previously  fitted,  can  be 
put  together  with  the  utmost  correctness  and  faci- 
fity  ;  tne  communication  from  the  slwires  to  the  cen- 
tre will  be  through  tlie  before-mentioued  passages  in 
the  masonry*  The  form  of  ilie  iron  work  of  the 
main  ribs  will  be  seen,  by  the  drawing,  to  compose  a 
^stem  of  triangles,  preserving  the  principal  points 
«f  bearing  in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  (1.  e,  40  feet)  to 
have  nine  ribs,  each  cait  in  23  pieces,  and  these  con- 
nrcted  by  a  cross  grated  plate,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  great  aqueduct  of  Pontcysylte,  over 
tlir  valley  of  the  Dte^  near  Lbngollen*  The  fixa- 
lion  of  tlie  several  ribs  in  a  vertical  plane,  appearing 
(mftcr  the  abutments)  to  be  the  most  important  ob- 
ject in  iron  bridges,  I  propose  to  accomplish  thjs 
hf  oowrnng  the  several  parts  or  ribs,  as  the v  are 
BfUgf^sivrly  fixed,  with  grated  or  reticulated  and 
mgumAed  platea  across  the  top  of  the  ribs.  This  would 
hmf  ike  tops  of  the  ribs  immoveable,  and  convert 
tfc*  mUk  b«es4th  of  the  bridge  into  one  frame.  Be- 
Mm  %hm  iHwrifig  the  top,  I  propose  also  having 
cyitM  lj#K.e«  near  the  bottom  of  the  ribs. 

**  TIm  nb«  beifjg  thus  fixed,  covered,  and  con- 
^prtrf  CogHbtTi  tbe  great  feature  of  the  bridge  is 


completer^.      And    aSf     from  aircurate 

made  ind  commnnicbled  to  mr  by  my 

bte  William  Reynolds  of  Co;ilbrookdale,  it  rcqutrai 

446,D00lbs.  to  crush  a  cube  of  one  qu?-*--  •  *"  no 

inch  of  cnsl  iron^  of  the  quality   named  d» 

it  is  clear,   while  the  ribs  arc  kept  in  tluir  tiwc  p^ 

sition,  that  the  stivnglh  pmvided  h  more  thaa  amplfu 

•*  When  advanced  thus  far,  I  propose^  iiioiigii 
not  to  remove,  yet  to  ease  the  timber  ce^tering^D]^ 
having  the  feet  of  the  centering  i-jbs  (which  arr  mm^ 
por^d  by  (iffsets  in  the  mason  n^  of  the  front  of  tne 
abutmci  t  I  upon  proper  wedges ;   theitettot 

the  ecntr  ,  e  ea^ed  at  the  sKme  time  by  mouit 

of  the   chain   bars»     T  hitherto  d,uigirrOM» 

operation  rif  striking  tli  ug,  will  be  rendefod 

gradual  and  perfectly  safe ;  inasmuch  that  thii  new 
r&ode  ot  suspending  centerings,  instead  of  suppootiBg^ 
it  from  below,  may  uerhaps  hereafter  be  adopted  m 
an  improvement.  Although  the  span  of  the  ardi  m 
unusually  great,  yet  by  usmg  iron  as  a  material^  tiie 
weight  upon  the  centre,  when  compared  with  lirgw 
atone  arches,  is  very  smalh  Taking  the  nrtere  ring  of 
archstones  in  the  centre  arch  of  Black  friars  bridge^ 
at  136  X  4.3  X  5,  equal  to  S3,450  cubic  feet  of  siooei 
it  amounts  to  2|2:3t>  tons  ;  whereas  the  wboW  of  tic 
iron  work,  in  the  main  ribs,  cross  pktea,  and  tiet^ 
and  grated  covering  plates,  that  is  to  say,  all  tbn  it 
lying  on  the  centering  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  eistd, 
weighs  only  1791  tons.  It  is  true,  that  irom  tiie 
flatness  of  the  iron  arch,  if  left  unguarded,  a  gfOff 
proportion  of  this  weight  would  rest  upon  the  reotjer* 
ing  ;  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  opention  of 
the  iron  tiea  in  the  abutments,  and  whoily  oommaDd* 
ed  by  the  suspending  chain  bars* 

'*  When  tlie  main  ribs  have  been  completed,  t^ 
next  step  is  to  proceed  with  the  iron  suppoften  nf 
the  roadway  ;  and  these,  instead  of  being  coutrseUd 
in  the  form  of  circles,  or  that  of  perpendicularpiBvfi 
as  hitherto,  are  here  a  series  of  triangles,  thus  mdnl* 
ing  the  true  line  of  bearing.  These  triangles  are,  of 
course,  preserved  in  a  vertical  plane  by  ctxmi  oeg  wai 
braces-  Iron  bearers  are  supported  by  *  ^  ' '  *  *  -"ixtglft, 
and  upon  the  bearers  arc  laid  the  co\  ;s  un- 

der the  roadway,  which,  instead  of  ijt-i«  ^  >'  i4,  wa, 
(in  order  to  lessen  the  weight,)  proposed  to  be  rrti* 
culated* 

**  If  I  have,  throughout  this  very  succinct 
lion,  made  myself  understood,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
mittcd,  that  the  constructing  a  anvU*  ^rch  acnewt 
Menai,  is  \wt  only  a  very  practice'  »  very 

simple  operation  ;  and  that  it  is  rent-  s  !<k"11t 

by  adopting  the  mode  of  working  itxtm  cai^h  sbot* 
ment,  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  tidewiy* 

••  In  the  case  of  the  SwiJlev  bridge,  aUhoiJ^  tlif 
arches  are  smaller,  yet  being  placed  on  piers »  sittfatfd 
on  rocks,  surrounded  by  a  rapid  tide,  the  iucon- 
veuience  of  carrying  materials,  and  worlclri'^.fs  ^rtifly 
increased ;  and  supposing  the  bridge  p  ncM 

an  enormous  expence  has  still  to  be  :.,^  ..  ,,^  befat 
the  roadway  can  be  carried  over  the  fiat  grourxtav 
the  Anglesea  shore.  Therrf-—  -^irther  acpiiaa^f 
facility  of  performance,  mi  -,  or  durabili^ 

be  consuhed,  the  bridge  of  ont-  *trvti  1^,  in  my  uprirfwi. 
infinitely  prefefabU  ;  and  it  it  no  lets  so,  if  co(isi<kff^ 
in  what  re<rards  the  navigition,'* 
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ThU  modf  of  constructing  cMitr«»?,  npplic:ihlc  to 
*  Hone  ti  well  as  it  on  archcSi  being  ar 
ptffoctl^r  simple,  and  the  effects  oi 
Wing  more  capable  of  correct  dfmonfti ration  itian 
fflQac  of  tbe  former  mode  of  supporting  from  below, 
wc  were  gUd  of  being  enabli^d,  while  this  article 
wju  in  the  press,  to  communicate  the  outlinet  of  the 
icheme,  a»  giveti  by  the  engineer  in  his  report  to  the 
I^rds  of  the  treasury.  If  this  should  be  successfuUjr 
practised  on  so  Urge  a  &cale  at  the  Menai,  all  dim- 
eultfes  with  rc^rd  to  carrying  bridges  over  inacces- 
sible m vines  or  turbulent  streams,  will,  in  future,  be 
done  away,  and  a  new  aera  formed  in  bridge  building. 

We  have  only  given  a  Plate  of  the  centering,  be- 
Cltise  the  construction  of  the  iron  work  is  precinely 
the  same  in  principle  (though  on  a  larger  scale)  as 
what  has  been  adopted  by  the  same  engineer  in  Bo* 
limr  bridge.     See  Plate  C. 

We  htivp  now  given  our  readers  a  distinct  view  of 
ill  of  the  practice  of  constructing  bridges 

wn  HI,  as  far  at  it  has  hitherto  been   carried. 

We  are  weU  convinced  that  much  more  will  still  be 
•ijcomphshed ;  and  when  we  come  under  the  article 
liioH,  to  treat  generally  of  its  qualities  and  different 
modes  of  Application,  some  light  wtlf  be  thrown  upon 
(be  tubjict,  which  we  expect  will  tend  still  fur* 
tfier  to  enhance  its  importance  in  the  great  practical 
pyrpowi  of  life. 

AltHougb  it  is  trusted  the  reader  will,  in  this  arti- 
clep  have  found  bridge  buitdiug  as  fully  discussed  as 
he  could  expect  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  yet  if  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  the  subject  more  at  length,  he  will 
oe  enabled  to  do  so  by  consitlttng  the  following  able 
liitfaors,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  either  gene- 
Mdtyi  or  in  describing  particular  wur&s. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  although  the  Romans 
lud,  before  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  introduced  the  use 
of  the  aiTch,  not  only  in  bridges  and  aqueducts,  but  in 
tlie«tres  and  temples,  yet  he  has  not  been  led  to  dis- 
«fits,  or  even  particularly  to  notice  this  principal  fea- 
!  tare  in  Roman  architecture. 

Lconi  Baptisti  Alberli  first  wrote  upon  bridges  in 
•14^1  •  Paliadio  followed  about  a  century  afterwards* 
Serlio  and  Scammozzi  also  treated  the  subject,  and 
'  %ht  latter  gives  useful  rules  respecting  foundations. 
iicsr  also  Ferrari  on  Arches,  in  the  AcL  Sienn,  vi.  143. 
•.  Blondel  has  described  the  bridge  which  he  built  in 
»166>9,  in  the  tideway  upon  the  Charante  at  X'liutet. 
^         tf  m  1714,  published  a  treatise  expressly  upon 
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rEND,  a  town  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
ri)f  Glamorgan,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
f  rr  Ogmcff r,  ivvt^r  which  there  it  a  good  slone  bridge, 
lie  town,  which  consists  of  a  street  on  each  side  of 
-tlie  river,  tz  toltrably  Wfll  bmlt,  and  is  divided  int^j 
ilmr  rr'  T  j  7C,v  P  r,  tl,  QldCattlc,  and  Bridg. 
€«»<^  names  from  two  ca*- 

tlr-  vp.  .1.     7^^il  viMbk*.  Thetuwfi- 

fc»i^  ,  the  market-plaoe  is  very  com- 
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bridge  building,  syftemiticnlly  arranged,  aod  contain^ 
nuch  usefial  prscLical  information.  Perronet,  in 
iS,  published  un  elaborate  work»  containing  vtry 
tt^jnutc  details  of  the  progress  in  building  some  of  the 
principal  bridges  m  Franct*,  and  aUo  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  materials,  foundations,  centres,  arches, 
scaffolding,  and  machinery.  Regemotte  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  bridge  of  13  large  arches,  built  by  him  on 
the  Alhcr  at  Moulins.  Ccssart,  in  his  Tnimux  Hy* 
drauliqueSi  gives  an  account  of  the  bridge  of  SaumUf 
of  12  large  arches*  upon  the  Loire.  Belidor,  in  the  4tll 
vol .  of  hi«  Archil.  Ht/draul, ,  t  reals  of  bridges.  Parent, 
Dc  la  Hire,  and  Bn8&ut,  treat  the  subject  scientifically. 
See  also  Abeille  Mem.  AcaiL  Par,  i.  159.  Sebastient 
Da.  l  163.  De  la  Hin>,  Z>o.  1702,  1712.  Senes,  Bn, 
1719,  S63.  Couplet,  ZX>.  17*29,1730.  Chardon, /><?. 
1731.  Bouguer*  Do,  1731-.  Bosnut,  Do,  1774,  5Si; 
177*5,  587.  Coulomb,  Mem,  da  Savntix  Eir anger s^ 
1773,  343.  Giral,  fiur  ks  canstructions  des  pontSt 
A  to.  Tremhley  in  Hozier's  OLfcrvationtt^  torn, 
itxxiii,  p.  132,  Montpetit  in  Rozicr*8  Obmrv.  torn. 
xx\\u  p.  -tSO, 

^pinus  wrote  on  the  abutments  of  arches  in  the 
Mem.  Acad.  BvrL  175.5,  p.  386.  ;  and  Euler  on  the  ^ad  tti 
method  of  judging  of  the  strength  of  a  bridge  from  a 
model  in  the  Noik  Comment,  Petrop,  tom.  xx,  p.  271. 
See  also  Lorgna  on  the  Curve  of  an  Arch,  in  the 
Acta  Peirop.  HI.  ii.  156. 

L^belye  published  a  short  report  respecting  We«t-  tnEaglanrft 
minster   bridge.      Goldman   and    Hawksmoor   also  m 

treated  on  the  subject  of  bridges.     Semple  published  H 

a  dctaik?d  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
building  of  Essex  bridge  in  Dublin.  He  also  treats 
of  building  in  water.  Dr  Hook,  Emerson,  and  Miil- 
ler,  have  discussed  tlic  principles  of  arches  scientifical- 
ly. Dr  Hutton,  in  a  separate  treatiJ^,  and  also  m  hit 
Dictionary,  treats  of  the  principles  of  bridges  ;  and  his 
valuable  works  contain  many  useful  remarks  and  di« 
rections  respecting  those  edilices.  The  late  Mr  At* 
wood  pubUshed  an  essay  upon  tin*  pnnciplcs  of  archeSt 
in  two  parts,  in  which  much  science  and  onginalit^f 
of  mind  are  diiiplayed.  See  iikewi»e  Robinson  in  the 
P/iti,  Trans,  IG84,  vol.  xiv.  p.  6^'S,  Robertson  «vi 
the  fall  of  %^iT  undtr  inidi^es,  in  the  Phil  TranJt. 
1758,  p.  402.  ;  and  Dr  Thon^as  Young's  Natural 
Philosophy  J  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  8tc.     (y) 

^  For  thia  latuAfale  and  origiool  article  on  th  ul 

practice  of  Bridgt-lnjiidjng,  whkb  is  ihc  onty  c<  ■- 

lis*  ifi)  ihe  Bubjifct  that  limi  yet  been  published,  the  t^Jaor  ja 
intlebtcH  lo  Tiio^a^  TKtroitD,  F.ILS.E.,  civiJ  cngincCT,  and 
to  ALKx^jiiiEa  Ni*M4>,  F*lt$^e, 
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modiout,  and  the  parish  church  it  well  built,  tnd  Bridgend, 
commands  a  fine  prospect.     Tlie  soil  of  the  adjacent     ^-v^^ 
country  is  fertile,  and  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation  ; 
and  great  quantities  of  salmon,  tewm,  trout^  ind  flat 
^h,  are  caught  in  the  river.     The  chief  trades  car- 
ried Jn  in  the  town  are  tanning  and  tallow  diandleryt 
and  a  larrge  woollen  ma^ufactonr  h^s  been  estabUth- 
ed  bj  thc^agncuitural  iuciety  of  the  county.     Woo!- 
leo  cWhs*4iid  blankets  are  m artifact ured  by  reeam  of 
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Itrf4^'0-  machinery,  end  sent  to  Witneyi  where  they  are  «old 
■  jnarth.  jg  manutactured  in  that  place.  There  are  here  two 
annual  fairs,  and  a  good  weekly  market  on  Saturday. 
Some  accounts  state  the  population  of  this  town  at 
7140,  and  the  number  of  houses  at  1688;  while 
others  make  the  population  only  1701,  the  number 
of  houses  :I86,  and  the  number  of  perfona  engaged  in 
trade  at  200.  The  last  statement  we  suppose  to  be 
the  most  correct.  iScc  Malkin's  Tour  in  South  Waks 
in  1601.     {^) 

CRIDGENORTH,  a  borough  and  market  town 
Jn  England,  is  romantically  situated  upon   the  river 
Severn,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  hundred  of  Stod- 
dosdon,  22  mdcs  south-east  from  Shrewsbury,  and 
140   north*west  from  London.     The  river  divides  it 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  which  are  united  by 
an  old  inconvenient  bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  ha- 
iinff  bt*en  frequently  injured  by  the  floods,  is  now  re- 
building, from  a  fund  accumulated  by  a  toll  collected 
under  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  several  years  ago. 
The  upper  town  stands  upon  the  top  and  sides  of  a 
hill  composed  of  red  sandstone.     It  consists  chiefly 
of  two  streets,  which  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  would 
be  very  commodious  if  the   townhall  (which  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  high  street)  was  removed.   From 
these  principal  streets,  several  others,  that  are  narrow 
and  steep,  branch  off,  and  pass  down  to  the  river. 
The  entrance  from  the  south  was  formerly  by  one  of 
these,  but  being  intolerably  inconvenient  and  danger- 
ous, a  new  and  more  commodious  entrance  lias  been 
formed  round  the  south-western  base  of  the  castle 
hill.     The  expence  of  this  was  defrayed  by  a  toll* 
Many  of  the  communications  down  the  face  of  the 
bank  next  the  river,  are  by  means  of  successive  fliglits 
of  steps,     A  great  number  of  houses  are  excavated 
entirely  out  of  the  sandstone  rock,  so  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  smoke  rising  in  tlie   middle  of 
little  Jianging  gardens,  where  nothing  but  the  stalk 
x>f  a  chimney  appears.    The  town  walls,  of  which  the 
northern  gate  only  remains,  was  built  by   Roger  de 
Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  also  fort i tied  this 
place  with  a  strong  castle,  and  here,  with  a  few  des- 
perate associates,  mar^e  a  stand  against  the  forces  of 
nis  sovereign  Henry  L,   but   was  soon  compelled  to 
relinquish  it  and  fly  to  Normandy.     This  castle  is 
now  almost  entirely  demolished.     One  of  the  s<juare 
towers,  however,  which  is  still  standing,  is  an  object 
of  great  curiosity,  having  been  partly  undermined  du- 
ring the  civil  wars  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment; it  now  leans  out  of  a  perpendicular  21  feet  in 
the  height  of  70  feet.     Within    the  precincts  of  the 
cantie,  upon  the  scite   of  an  old  chapel  dedicated  to 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  a  magnificent   new  church  has 
lately  been  erected,  from  a  design  and  under  the  di* 
rtction    of  Mr  Telford.      It   was  finished  in   1796. 
The  length  is   HI    feet,  breadth  77  ;  height  of  the 
tower   11+  feet;  the   height  of  the    Tuscan    order 
which  surrounds  the  whole  church  is  $6  feet  6  inches. 
Intel  nally,  sixteen  Ionic  columns  reaching  to  the  ciel- 
ing,  divide  and  support  the  body  or  cell.     Neither 
externally  nor  inlerndlly  is  there  a  single  ornament, 
excepting  the  essential  parts  of  these  orders.     Near 
the  north  end  of  the  town,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
hiU,  standi  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  an  old  imper- 
fect edifice.     On  the  west  side  of  the  ri^er  are  the 


remaina  of  an  ancient  and  magnificent  convent,  tsodcr' 
which  there  are  several  remarkable  vaults  running  to 
a  great  length.  There  is  here  a  free  school  for  the 
sons  of  the  burgesses,  which  also  sends  and  inaintaiioi 
eighteen  scholars  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Bndge* 
north  is  governed  by  two  b^diffs,  annually  elected 
out  of  24^  aldermen,  who  must  have  gone  through  all 
the  offices  of  the  borough,  48  common  councrl  ir^Ryi 
town  clerk,  and  recorder.  It  returns  two  memben  to 
parliament,  which  privilege  was  granted  by  Edward  I., 
and  is  vested  in  the  corporation  and  freemen ,  amount* 
ing  nearly  to  1700.  The  manufactures  carried  >  ~ 
here  are  building  barges,  which  navigate  the  SevemJ 
tanning  leather;  making  carpets,  which  baa  b<«e»  < 
ried  to  a  very  considerable  length  by  Mcasri 
michaets  ;  as  also  a  cast  iron  fuundery,  estJbli4 ' 
the  same  town  by  Mea^jra  Allen  and  H* 
Cloth,  stockings,  and  some  tronmongt-ry  goo 
also  made  here.  The  trade  is  considerable, 
a  market  for  a  great  extent  of  rich  couiitr 
carrying  on,  by  means  of  ita  bargee,  a  cooiid 
intercourse  with  the  other  towns  upon  the  nttt . 
vern.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  and  iu  fait  _ 
which  are  on  Thursday  before  Shrovetide*  Mi-n^ 
H,  May  1,  June  tiO,  Aug.  2,  and  O  '  '  -  '-' 
resortea  to  from  moat  part*  of  the  k. 
tie,  sheep,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  injp.  i  iic . 
which  continues  three  days,  is  a  very  con^iderab 
mart  for  horbes,  especially  two  year  old  colts  gf 
draught  kind,  and  for  weanling  calves.  This  lo^ 
consists  of  two  parishes,  St  Lteoi^ards  ;ind  St  \ 
Magdalene,  containing  in  1801,  910  huuscK 
4*319  inhabitants,  of  whom  3800  are  employed 
trade  and  manufactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  weU  supplied  with  water  fft 
a  spring  about  half  a  mile  from   the  towii»  wh 
it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes*  Water  is  also  raii 
from  the  river  by  a  water  wheel,  up  to  a  reservoir  < 
the  edge  of  the  castlehill.      Near    this  reservoir  j 
walk  is   made  round  the  castle,  which  forms 
the  finest  terraces  in  England,     The  views  from  i 
particularly  up  the  river  to  the  bold  and  richly  xa 
ed  banks  at  Apley,  are  not  to  be  surpassed, 
tiituated  in  W,  Long.  *2°  30',  N,  Lat.  5'^  3S'. 
Buck's  AiiHq,  and  Flymley's  Survr^  of  Shropikii 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadoc*,  lies 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Michael,  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  Carti&lc  Bay. 
Its  situation  was  originally  chosen  entirely  on  ac* 
count  of  its  convenience  for  trade,  without  any  rcgird 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  surrouodtd 
with  low  flat  grounds,  which  being  often  overfo*^ 
ed  by  the  spring  tides,  rendered  it  very  inaalubriaiis ; 
but  which  being  now  drained,  it  is  reckoned  aahealtl^ 
as  any  place  in  the  island*  This  town  was  fonn^* 
ly  the  most  elegant  and  largest  in  all  the  Cari^bce 
islands,  but  it  has  suffered  greatly,  both  ftofa  &re  ad 
hurricanes,  (See  BarB'\do£S,  vol.  iii.  p.  S54»)  hih 
however,  again  recovering  its  former  appearance,  tai 
affords  most  of  the  conveniences,  either  fo«-  eotert^ia* 
ment  or  amusement,  which  are  to  be  found  in  tff 
city  of  Europe.  The  streets  wit  broad^  the  hsum 
lofty  and  well  built,  and  many  of  tbem  rent  u  h^ 
aa  those  in  London.    The  church  of  St  Micfa»l»« 
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large  and  beautiful  bufldiog,  exceeding  many  of  our 
English  calhedrils.  It  has  a  carious  dock,  an  excel- 
lent organ,  and  a  peal  uf  bells,  Bridgetown  has  also 
a  hospital  and  a  college,  founded  and  liberally  endow- 
ed by  Col.  Codrington,  for  maintaining  professors  and 
icholarsto  teach  and  study  divinity,  surgery,  and  phy- 
«c.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  ihe  kind  in  the  West 
Indies  J  but  its  success  has  not  answered  the  designs  of 
Its  founder.  About  a  mile  fmm  the  town  stands*  the 
governor's  country  »eat,  called  PifgrimSt  which  is  a 
handsome  vtlla  built  by  the  assembly*  This  town 
enjoyi  perfect  security  against  foreign  invasion,  from 
the  ttn*ngth  eyf  its  forts,  and  the  boldness  of  the  coast. 
It  is  defcuded  on  the  west  by  St  James'  fortt  mount- 
ing 18  guns  ;  WiUoughby's  fort,  which  is  burlt  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  running  into  the  sea,  and  mounts  12 
guns ;  Needham  fort,  mounting  ^  guns  ^  and  St 
Anoe*8  fort,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the  i&land>  and 
stands  near  within  land.  On  the  east  it  has  steep 
c^sSTb,  high  rocks,  and  f  ul  ground.  Carlisle  Bay  is 
formed  by  Ncedham  and  Pelican  points,  and  is  capa* 
We  ot  containing  500  vessels,  being  about  l-. miles 
lorig,  and  3  broads  but  the  bottom  is  foul  and  injuri 
Otis  to  cables*  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Writ  Indies,and  is  completely  secured  from  the  north- 
«mt  wind,  which  is  the  constant  trade-wind  in  Barba- 
doee.  The  wharfs  are  large  and  commodious  for  load* 
mg  and  unloading  goods ;  and  monthly  packet  boats 
have  lately  been  established  here  for  carrying  letter* 
tty  and  from  Great  Britain,  Bridgetown  is  the  scat 
of  the  governor,  council,  assembly,  and  court  of 
cHmnccry ;  and  its  militia,  with  that  of  the  parish  of  St 
Michael,  amount  to  1200  men,  who  are  called  the 
foyaJ  regiment  of  fout  guards.  North  Lat.  13**  ff 
5(r,  West  Long.  60*»  2'  30"*     ( l) 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  borough  and  market- 
town  in  England,  in  the  hundred  of  North  Pether* 
Ion,  and  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated  in  a  fiat, 
snd  rather  woody  country,  on  the  nvcr  Parrot,  12 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  nearly  V2S  west  from  Lon* 
doci*  Over  the  Parrot  is  a  stone  bridge,  which  con- 
nects Bridgewater  with  the  suburb  of  Eastover;  and 
alfto  an  iron  bridge  lately  erected.  The  streets  are 
^cry  irregular,  but  wide  and  well  built  ;  and  the 
chtirch  OT  St  Mary  is  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
with  one  of  the  largest  spires  in  the  kingdom.  It 
has  a  spacious  town- hall,  and  a  high  cross,  with  a 
cistern  over  it,  to  which  water  is  conveyed  by  an 
engine  from  a  neighbounng  rivulet,  and  thence  car- 
ried to  the  different  streets.  It  has  also  several  meet- 
tfig-bouses  for  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quak* 
crs  ;  and,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  one  of  these 
there  h  a  pew  appropriated  for  the  mayor  and  alder 
men,  should  they  happen  to  be  of  that  persuasion. 
Bridgewater  was  formerly  the  private  estate  of  Wil  * 
liafn  de  Brewere,  but  was  erected  into  a  free  borough 
by  King  John,  and  afterwards  made  a  mayor- town 
by  Henry  IV.  Its  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
a  recorder,  two  iildcrmen,  24  common-council  menj 
ftnd  a  town  clerk  ;  and  it  sends  two  members  to  par- 
Ikment^  who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitant  house- 
boldei-s,  who  pay  scot  and  lei*  The  authority  of  the 
fbag)8trates  exttnds  throughout  thp  parish  ;  and  the 
recorder,  with  the  mayor  and  ahJcrraen,  are  em- 
powered to  bold  four  sesduns  annuallyy  for  trying 


all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  not  capital,  Ci^uunitteJ 
within  their  jurisdiction*  A  court  of  record  is  also 
held  every  Monday,  for  the  cognizance  of  all  debts* 
The  midsummer  county  sessions  are  held  at  Bridge* 
watert  and  the  assizes  every  other  year.  As  this 
town  was  made  a  distinct  county  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  sheriff  of  Somerset  cannot  send  a^  process  into 
the  borough  ;  and  its  burgesses  are  free  in  every 
town  of  England  and  Ireland,  except  London  and 
Dublin.  The  revenue  is  valued  at  L.  5000  per  an- 
oum  ;  and  the  corporation  are  conservators  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Parrot,  whicli  is  navigable  at 
Bridgewater  for  vessels  of  200  tofis,  and  for  large 
barge*  as  far  as  Taunton  and  Lan^rport.  Bridge- 
water  has  very  little  foreign  trade»  but  a  great  deal 
of  coasting.  A  large  and  commodious  quay  rvceivea 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  LiverpooU  Bir* 
mingham,  &c.  which  are  conveyed  by  waggons  to 
the  internal  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and 
about  forty  vessels  from  3Q  to  100  tons  are  em* 
ployed  at  this  port  for  bringing  coals  from  Wales  j 
by  which  means,  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied 
with  this  article  at  a  moderate  rale.  The  duties  paid 
on  imports  amount  to  about  L.  2500  a  year  ;  and 
the  duty  on  coal  alone,  for  seven  years,  was  esti- 
mated at  L.  16,000  or  L.  17,000.  Its  fairs,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  the  year,  are  well  supplied 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  j  and  also  with  cloths  and 
linen.  Its  markets  are  on  Thuraday  and  Saturday. 
The  tide  rises  here  six  fathoms  at  high  water,  and 
sometimes  flows  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  rises  at 
once  nearly  two  fathoms.  This  sudden  flow,  from  its 
impetuosity  and  noise,  is  called  the  boar*  It  is  fre* 
quent  in  all  the  rivers  of  the  Channel,  particularly 
in  the  Severn,  and  often  occasions  considerable 
damage  to  the  shipping,  by  driving  them  foul  of 
each  other,  and  upsetting  the  small  craft.  Bridge- 
water  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  import- 
ance  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  regularly  fortified 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  protected  by  a  castle,, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  confla- 
grations, and  the  various  vicissttudes  of  war.  In 
164^1  It  was  besieged  by  the  parliament  army  under 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  committed  great  devasta- 
tions ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  duke  of  Monmouih 
encamped  his  undisciplined  army  previous  to  his  de- 
feat on  Sedgemoor,  Population,  3634;  of  whom 
986  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  W« 
Long,  2^  59',  N.  Lat.  51^  7'.     (p) 

BRIDLE,  an  essential  part  of  the  trappings  o£ 
a  horse,  for  controuUng  its  head»  and  regulating  its 
motions. 

The  bridle  first  known  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  a  simple  thong,  or  cord  fai»tened  about  the  head 
or  neck  of  the  horse,  like  our  common  halter ;  all 
the  parts  which  now  compose  it  have  been  adopted 
at  different  periods.  In  some  countries  it  is  still 
very  httle  more  than  a  thong  ;  for  the  laziest  and 
most  unwieldy  of  quadrupeds,  the  elephant,  is  guid* 
cd  by  nothing  but  a  cord  around  the  neck,  while  his 
rider  impels  him  forward  by  a  goad.  Buffaloes  al- 
so, and  oxen  trained  to  labour,  are,  in  some  of  the 
warmpr  countries,  bridled  by  a  cord  passing  thtough 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 

Though  the  ancients  guided  their  horses  by  rdiii» 
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It  has  been  questioned  by  Fabrettl,  Montfaucon,  and 
others,  whether  ihcy  were  acquainted  with  the  curb, 
and  particularly  the  bit  presently  in  use ;  and,  trust- 
ing to  sculptures  where  the  equestrian  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  leading  his  horse,  certainly  nothing 
like  a  bit  appears.  But  it  has  been  contended,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  frwna  lupfita  spoken  of  in 
the  classics  consisted  of  a  bit  with  jagged  teeth.  The 
bit,  however,  is  not  to  be  consiuered  a  nnodem  in- 
vention, though  there  are  several  cuuntriee  where  it 
is  yet  unknown. 

The  bridle  at  present  consists  of  the  reins,  bit,  and 
curb,  to  which  chains  an?  sometimes  added  ;  and  all 
these  are  supposed  to  have  properties  according  to 
the  various  form  and  dimensions  of  which  they  are 
constructed.  Of  late  the  reins  of  riding,  and  some 
carnage-horses,  were  made  of  leather  rounded  into 
the  form  of  a  cord,  by  which  equal  strength,  and 
greater  convenience,  are  pitserved.  The  bit,  which 
combined  with  the  reins,  is  so  efficacious  in  control- 
ling a  htirsc,  is  flexible  or  inflexible,  jointedj  curved, 
or  provided  with  rollers,  and  its  side-pieces  are  long, 
short,  bent,  or  straight  at  pleasure,  and  according 
to  the  restraint  they  are  to  produce  ;  and  are  called 
the  Hcssiafh  Pdhanh  or  HVtpnonlh  bits.  The  curb 
consists  of  a  ch-iin  composed  of  links,  whicli,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  demonstrate,  should  be  long.  In 
treating  of  this  subject,  a  modern  author  thus  ex* 
prcssea  bis  opinion  :  *•  If  any  panacea  or  universal 
medicine  is  known,  the  snaflSe  is  one  for  the  mouth 
of  horses  ;  it  suits  and  accommodates  itself  to  all  ; 
either  finding  them  good,  or  speedily  making  them 
80.  The  mouth  once  made,  will  always  be  faithful 
to  the  hand,  act  with  what  agent  it  will.  This 
bridle  can  at  once  subject  the  horse  to  great  re 
straints,  or  indulge  him  in  ease  and  freedom.  It  can 
place  the  head  exactly  as  the  horseman  chuses  to 
have  it ;  and  can  work  and  bend  the  neck  and 
shoulders  to  what  degree  he  may  find  expedient/' 

In  European  countries,  the  bridle  is  generally 
plain,  and  of  a  strength  and  weight  proportioned  to 
the  service  to  be  performed,  and  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal on  which  it  is  employed.  But  among  the  east- 
ern nations  it  is  often  richly  ornamented,  and  is  some- 
times studded  with  the  most  precious  jewels. 

In  considering  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  vari- 
ous properties  of  reins,  curbs,  and  bits  of  different 
fashions,  it  appears  that  so  much  attention  bestow- 
ed on  bridles  might  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  mode 
of  training  horses.  Every  animal  i  almost  without 
exception,  may  be  rendered  docile  by  mild  and  suit- 
able treatment.  Were  horses,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod, constantly  familiarized  with  mankind,  their 
tractability,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  cruel  and 
coercive  measures,  would  increase  as  they  became 
fit  for  use.  The  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  reins, 
bits,  and  curbs,  which  are  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
unsubdued  animal,  would  daily  diminish.  It  can* 
not  be  overlooked,  that  the  Tartars,  who  constitute 
the  first  equestrians  in  the  world  as  a  nation,  guide 
and  restrain  their  horses  more  by  the  motion  of  the 
knees  than  the  influence  of  the  bridle  ;  and  it  is  a 
leading  characteristic  of  all  Orientals  to  ride  with  a 
slack   -in.     See  Horsemanship,     (c) 

BKIDLINGTON,  a  market  and  seaport-town 


ia  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  The  torn  »  ti* 
tuated  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the?  harVaufi 
which  is  called  Bridlington-quay.  This  harWuri 
which  has  lately  been  much  improv  '  ry  ttfc 

and  commodious,  and  is  protected  north- 

west and  north-east  winds  by  two  strocig  pien^ 
which  run  out  obliquely  into  the  sea^  and  fortn  la 
agreeable  promenade.  Several  good  trading  vetaeb 
belong  to  the  port ;  and  the  inhabitanta  are  pnodpaUj 
seamen  and  tlshermen.  The  town  itself  is  small  and 
neat, but  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  tn  g«a^ 
ral  old.  The  church  was  once  a  noble  bmlmg  j 
but  the  two  towers  at  the  west  end  are  dettrayed, 
the  nave  i>nly  being  left  for  divine  service.  The  mi* 
nerai  waters  of  this  place  are  held  in  great  etiiu- 
tion  ;  and,  within  these  few  years  in  particular«  ^ 
has  become  a  place  of  resort  for  sea-bathing.  Hom- 
ed cattle,  toys,  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  are  the  ar- 
ticles disposed  of  at  the  fair  of  this  town.  Number 
of  houses,  687-  Population,  51 30;  of  wh<»oi  lOSl 
were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manqfiir- 
tures.     See  The  Gttidr  io  the  fVatcrin^'fdaeu^  1M8. 

BRIDPORT,  a  borough  and  market  town  ■ 
Dorsetshire,  is  situated  in  a  vale  surrounded  hf  bilH 
between    two   branches   of    the    ri?er  Brit,   abaul 
one  mile  north  from  Bridport  Bay,  and  IS5  sootb- 
west  from    London.       This   town   has    a    vcrf  Pt* 
spectable  appearance,   and  const&tt  of  three  vpacioui 
streets,  having  many  eubstantial  houtes,  both  of  brick 
and  stone.     A  h;indsom<f  market-house  stands  tO  tke 
centre,  and  near  it  the  church  of  St  Mary,  wbidi  if 
a   targe  ancient    building,    in  the  form  of  a  ctoMi 
adorned  with  pinnacles  and  battlei»ent9«  md  i  tower 
in  the  middle  7^  feet  high*     It  had  oace  t  Driofft 
which  stood  near  the  bridge,  and  arveml  reoigiota 
foundations  ;  but   no  traces  of  ihem  are  dow  to  br 
seen.     It  has,  however,  a  charity-school  and  ilif«e> 
alms  bouses.     Bridport  ii  a  great  thoroughfare  to 
the  west  of  England,  and  its  inhabitants  are  cydf 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  small  cordage,  aei% 
and  sailcloth ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  CMtmsm^ 
ed  in  the  British  and  Newfoundland  fi-jherics  ;  audit 
has  been  computed,  that   nearly  1500  tons  of  befllf 
and  flax   are  here  annually  converted  into  these  UN 
tides.     Indeed   this  manufacture   was   formerly  iD 
flourishing,    that   it   was   enacted,   in   the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  that  all  the  cordage  used  in  the  Eag* 
lish  navy  should  be  made  at,   or  within  five  mikiw 
Bridport  ;  and  tliis  act  continued  in  force  for  aeidy 
GO  years.     Its  harbour,  which  ii  situated  vety  cm* 
veniently  for  trade,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bnii 
about  a  mile   south  from  the  town,  has  loog  facefl 
choked  up  with  sand  \  but  of  late,  has  been  so  far 
recovered   as  to  adroit  a  few  vessels  not   rxcctdio^ 
'200  tons  burthen.     It  does  not   appear,   however, 
that  this  town  was  ever  of  any  consequence  in  miri- 
time  affairs  ;  and  though  many  attempts  have  hefn 
made  to  make  it  a  port,  yet  they  have  all  prov   *  " 
effectual.     Muny  excellent  vessels  are  built  ai 
port,  particularly  smacks,  with  whicli   most  oftf^ 
trading  companies  in  Scotland  arc  supplied.      h  ^ 
two  market  days^  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  iadtintr 
annual  fairs.      It  return*  twomerrbers  to  parhnUi** » 
and  contains  287  houKS|  and  3117  ijihabitioti»  ^ 
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N*  Lat.  50^  4V  13",  W.  Long.  2°  50'  59'.     (l) 

'       BR  I  EG,   the  Brega  of  the   ancicDts,  a  city  of 

Sileeia,  aod  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  Game 

nimc,  is  iituatcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  over 

which  there  is  a  ffood  bridge.     After  the  capture  of 

thii  city  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1741,  thia  rao- 

oarch  repaired  the  damage  which  it  Biistained  in  the 

siege,   increased  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new 

suburb*     The  houdcs  are^  in  gcncrki,  well  built,  and 

the  principal  public  edifices    are,  the  Lutheran  Col- 

iegr,  an  Academy  where  the  noblet*  learn  difTereiit 

exerci&es,   the  arsenal*   and  several    Roman   Catholic 

mad  Protritant  churches.     There  is  here  a  cnanufac- 

tiire  of  lice  cloth,  and  a  great  deal  of  haa 

been  earned  on  both  in  the  town  and  nes^  od, 

tince  the  year  1728,  when  Eneg  obtained  pcnuia&ion 

from  the  Emperor  to  hold  two  fairs  annually  for  the 

sale  of  wool.     A  considerable  trade  in  the  wines  of 

Austria  and  Hymgary  Is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of 

this  pkce.     To  Uie  north  of  the  towu,  in  a  spacious 

■leaidow  iatersected  by   a  broad    dike,    paved  with 

amnea,  there  are  held  three  fairs  every  year,  where 

soaiiy  thouaands  of  cattle  from  Poland  and  Hungary 

:  brought  for  talc.    In  the  ueighbcjurhood  of  Brieg 

aie  seYcral  iron  foundries.     Corn,  madder*  and 

»t  are  produced  in  the  principahty*  which  U 

iut  36  miles  Jong,  and  from  8  to  21  broad.     Eabt 

I-oiig,  17^  38',  North  Lat.  50'  48'.     (w) 

BRI  EL,    or    Bhjix,    a    maritime    city    of    the 
United  Provinces,  and  capital  of  the  island  of  Vogrn, 
ift  situated  lu^ar  the  embouchure  of  the  Meuse,  with 
.  which  it  comrounicatea  by  means  of  a  Urge  and  com^ 
lioQs  harbour.    It  holds  the  fifth  rank  amoo^  the 
i  of  Holland,  and  is  famous  for  being  the  place 
the  confederates  of  the  United  Provmces  first 
bhahed  their  independence.      Being   driven   from 
Se  Low  Coun tries  by  the  duke  of  Ana,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor to  queen  Elizabeth,  denied  admission  into  Eng- 
land, these  desperate  exiles  were  forced  to  attempt 
ytht  most  perilous  enterprises.    Sailing  towards  Enck- 
I  htty«en,  in  1572,  they  were  driven  by  unfavourable 
winds  to  the  island  of  Voorn,  when  they  assaulted 
and  took  the  city  of  Briel,  which  they  fortified,  and 
made  the  first  asyliinn  of  their  liberty.     The  in  habi- 
tants of  the  surrounding  country  immediately  flocked 
%a  their  standard,  and  in  a  few  days,  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards* 
When  the  states  of  Holland  concluded  a  treaty  with 
,  queen  Ehzabeth  in  15S5,  Bricl  was  one  of  the  cau- 
^ttotiary  towns  delivered  to  the  Englieh  for  securing 
I  the  fulfilment  of  their  engagements;  and  it  continued 
^to  be  garrisoned  by  English  troops  until  1616,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  states.     This  city  is  also  noted 
for  being  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Martin 
Harpertz  Tromp,  admiral  of  Holland,  who  waa  kil- 
led  in  an   engagement   with  the  English  fleet  nnder 
^Admiral  Blake,  off  the  Texel,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
^K^  653.    It  is  5|  leagues  from  Rotterdam^  and  ^-^Trom 
■  Delft-     R  Lau  5P  A3',  E.  Long.  4***      (p) 


enry,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
,  at  Warley  wood,  near  Hahfax,  in 
the  West  riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  23 
be  left  the  grannmar  school,  and  went  to  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1581  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  years  afterwaras,  that 
of  Master ;  and  in  1588  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
that  College.  His  passion  for  mathematical  leamtng 
had  already  displayed  itself  in  the  progress  of  hrs 
studies,  and  such  was  the  fame  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  this  department,  that  in  1592  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  and  lectnrer  in  the  mathematics; 
and  he  was  stx»n  after  chosen  reader  of  the  physic 
lectures,  founded  by  Dr  Linacre,  Upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  Gresham  College  in  London,  Briggs 
was,  in  159G,  elected  the  first  Professor  uf  Geometry; 
and  in  this  new  situation  ke  drew  up  a  table  for  de- 
termining tlie  latitude  of  the  place  from  the  variation 
of  the  magnet.  This  table  was  published  by  Dr 
Gilbert,  in  hi  a  book  De  Magnet  ^^  and  also  by 
Thomas  Blundeville,  in  his  Thi'Otiques  of  the  Snmn 
PidfteiSt  a  work  which  appeared  in  London  in  1602, 
In  the  year  1609 f  he  became  acqitainicd  with  Mr 
Jftroes  Usihcr,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a  c&rrespondeDce  for  many 
yearSfc  and  two  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
published  collection  of  Usher's  letters.^ 

About  this  time,  in  1614»  our  countryman  Lord 
Napier,  publiiihed  his  Mirifici  hognrUhmorum  canams 
descriplio^  containing  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
logaritiims.  This  work  attracted  the  particular 
notice  of  Briggs,  who  appears  to  have  perceived  at  an 
early  period,  the  advantages  of  that  change  in  the 
system  of  Napier,  which  wa^  afterwards  adopted.  In 
the  system  invented  by  Napier,  the  logarithms  of  a 
series  of  numbers,  increasing  in  the  decuple  ratio  of  1, 
10,  100,  formed  a  decreasing  arithmetical  series, 
in  which  the  common  difference  of  the  terms  was 
2.S20585L  Brtggs,  however,  considered,  that  it 
would  be  more  conformable  to  the  decimal  notation 
to  adopt  a  system  in  which  1  should  be  the  loganthn> 
of  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  This  alteration  in  the  scale 
of  logarithms^was  explained  by  Briggs  in  his  lectures 
at  Gresham  College;  and  he  also  commumcated  it 
by  letter  to  Lord  Napier,  Not  satisfied  with  an 
epistolary  correspondence,  Briggs  went  to  Scotland 
in  1616,  for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  to 
Napier  the  plan  which  he  had  formed.  During  their 
conversations  on  this  subject,  Napier  observed,  that 
the  satne  plan  had  formerly  occurred  to  him  after  he 
had  calculated  the  logarithms  according  to  his  own 
system,  and  that  he  merely  gave  these  to  the  world 
till  his  health  and  leisure  should  permit  him  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  new  system.  It  was  proposed 
by  Briggs  to  make  the  logarithms  of  the  sines  increase 
from  0,  the  logarithm  of  radius  to  infinity,  while  the 
sines  themselves  shoidd  decrease  ;  but  Napier  observes 
that  it  would  be  preferable  to  make  them  increase,  so 
that  0  should  be  the  logarithm  of  1,  and  that  100000 
should  be  the  logarithm  of  radius-  This  suggestion 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Briggs,  who  accomino- 


Briggs* 


•  to  one  of  tlie^e  letters,  dated  1615,  he  «ay«*  *'  Napier,  lord  of  Merchiston,  hath  set  jny  bead  and  hands  at  work,  with 
him  ntw  and idmirablo  logirtthms.     I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  nleiae  God,  for  1  never  saw  a  book  which  pleased 
*  Bt»or,*'     Piher'»  Letitrt,  p.  36* 
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Brindiu.  benefited  bj  the  presence  of  the  einaneror  Fredericki 
'  ~  '  who  made  it  a  pnncipal  place  of  renaezTOUS  to  hii  ar- 
maments for  the  Holy  Land ;  but  by  thelossof  Jerusa- 
lem, the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire^  the  conquest  of  the 
east  by  the  Turks,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the 
trade  of  the  Levant,  the  town  of  Brindisi  lost  all  its 
importance,  and  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation, 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered* 

Of  ancient  Brundusium  little  now  remains  but  the 
column  of  the  light-house ;  a  large  marble  bason,  into 
which  the  water  TOWS  from  brazen  heads  of  deer;  num- 
bers of  broken  pillars,  which  have  been  removed  from 
their  former  stations  to  the  comers  of  the  streets,  to 
protect  the  houses  from  the  wheek  of  carts ;  frequent 
fragments  of  coarse  mosaic,  which  had  composed  the 
floors  of  ancient  habitations  ;  inscriptions,  coins,  ru- 
ins of  aqueducts,  and  a  few  other  similar  vestiges  of 
antiquity. 

Of  the  present  dty  of  Brindisi,  the  walls  still  in- 
*  elude  a  large  space  ;  but  the  inhabited  houses  do  not 
occupy  half  the  inclosure.  The  streets  are  crooked 
and  badly  paved ;  the  buiMings  mean  and  ruinous  in 
their  appearance  ;  and  none  of  the  pubh'c  edificea  in 
any  respect  remarkable.  The  only  structures  at  aO 
deserving  of  notice,  are  the  cathedral,  built  by^  king 
Roger,  and  dedicated  to  St  Theodore ;  the  citadel, 
a  laree  and  statelv  building,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Fre£rick  II.  to  clefend  the  northern  branch  of  the 
harbour,  and  repaired  by  Charles  V. ;  and  the  walls 
of  a  palace,  near  the  port,  built  by  Walter  de  Bri- 
enne,  of  gray  stone,  divided,  at  regular  distances,  by 
broad  courses  of  black  mari>le,  but  the  greater  part 
of  which  has  been  puDed  down,  to  supply  materials 
for  the  new  canal  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  har- 
bour. 

But  the  most  remarkable  object  in  Brindisi  is  its 
double  harbour,  which  has  a  very  peculiar  appear* 
ance,  and  is  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  Adriatic.  Two 
promontories  stretching  out  gradually  as  they  ad- 
vance into  the  sea,  form  the  outer  port,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  by  the  island  of  St 
Andrew  lying  between  the  capes,  and  which  thus 
presents  a  large  triangular  space,  in  which  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  may  safely  ride  at  anchor.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  bay,  where  the  two  promontories  unite 
to  form  an  angle,  is  a  narrow  channel,  admitting  the 
water  into  the  inner  port,  which  extends  itself  on  each 
side  in  the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  embracing  the  city 
like  two  arms,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  stag's 
head  and  horns.  From  this  appearance,  the  name 
Brundusium  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  which  is 
said  to  be  an  old  Massapian  word,  signifying  the 
head  of  a  deer.  This  harbour  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  sinking  of  thr  ground,  in  con- 
sequence  of  an  earthquake,  as  the  hills  around  it  are 
upon  an  exact  level,  and  exhibit  parallel  correspond- 
ent strata.  It  extends  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  is  twelve  hundred  feet  broad  at  the  widest  part. 
It  has  a  great  depth  of  water,  is  sheltered  by  the  hills 
and  the  town  on  every  side,  and  is  excellently  adapt- 
ed for  every  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade.  The 
communication  between  the  two  havens,  was  former- 
ly marked  out  by  means  of  lights,  placed  upon  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  direct  line  with  the  channel.    Only  one 


of  these,  of  a  green  and  white  matblea  remaiat  entire  i 
upon  its  pedestal.  Its  capital  is  adorned  widi  fig««s  ^ 
of  syrens  and  tritons,  intermingled  trith  the  Ktmkns 
leaf;  and  upon  the  summit  is  a  circular  vaaey  ^Mkk 
formerly  contained  the  fire.  The  soU  in  the  ■dtt 
bourhood  of  the  town  is  li^ht  and  good,  and  jrodi- 
ces  excellent  cotton,  of  which  the  inhiibitaiiu  oMM- 
focture  stockines  and  gbvec.  The  paaitioiiorik 
place  is  centricu,  and  in  the  whole  kngdom  of  Ma- 
ples a  finer  situation  for  trade  is  not  to  be  fbimd.  Birt, 
br  one  fistal  circumstance,  the  obetnictioii  of  the 
channel,  which  unites  the  outer  and  inner  ha^Mi^dii 
unhappy  city  was  deprived  of  all  ka  nstnnd  advttlti- 
ge>8,  and  desolated  by  the  most  afBfedB^  cvilt^  -  Ito 
ruin  may  be  said  to  have  been  beenn  by  Julioa  Cksar; 
when,  in  order  to  block  up  the  iect  of  Ponpey)  he 
drove  piles,  and  threw  heapt  of  mbbiah  into  tkesMce 
of  communication.  In  the  nfteenth  centnry  tke  prnee 
of  Taranto  caused  several  shipa  to  be  aoak  ■  the. 
middle  of  the  passage,  to  prevent  the  nijalitis  ktui 
entering  the  port,  and  thus  provided  a  veatiw  pllee 
for  the  sand  and  aea»weed»  which  sdon  accmnfittd  to 
such  a  degree,  aa  to  render  the^Cnmiee^ 
to  vessels  of  every  description.  In  1758^-^ 
had  increased  so  nfnch,  that,  except  w  ndnv  ae 
and  during  violent  oasteriy  wiaA,  evtn  tW 
were  completely  excluded ;  and,  froM  that  pcilo^ 
the  inner  port  became  a  green  ietid  li^e,  fuD  of tMs 
ious  insects,  and  infectious  efflavtse  |  so-tliat  bo  flh 
could  live  in  it  but  eels,  and  no  boat  ply  npn  itt  ■B^ 
face  but  the  smallest  canoes.  The  low  gimrtidljlr 
each  end  were  converted  into  stagnant  ambei^  tte 
vapours  of  which  created  every  aummer  aia  actad 
pestilence,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  fevryeai% 'de- 
stroyed or  drove  away  the  greatest  part  ofuie  iaki 
bitants,  so  that  from  18,000  thry  were  radoeri,  k* 
1?()6,  to  5000  miserable  looking  creatnrea,  tomnt- 
ed  with  agues  and  fevers ;  and  of  thia  nnoilier  not  Um 
than  1500  were  carried  to  their  gtavea  during  theaa- 
tumn  of  I775»  in  a  climsite,  which,  80  y^ara  befoif, 
was  esteemed  so  salubrious  and  balsamic,  that  the 
convents  in  Naples  were  accustomed  to  send  thor 
consumptive  friars  to  Brindisi  for  the  restoration  of 
their  health.  In  this  state  of  wretchedness  the  re- 
maining citizens  applied  for  relief  to  Don  Carlo  De* 
marco,  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  who  was  himsdfa 
native  of  Brindisi ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  it* 
presentation,  Don  Andrea  Pigonati,  an  able  engi- 
neer, was  sent  with  plans  and  instructions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour.  The  marshes,  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  ihc  inner  port,  have  been  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a  dam  constructed  to  prevent  the  water 
from  returninjj  upon  those  low  grounds.  The  dun- 
nel  has  been  cleared  so  far,  as  to  form  a  canal  with  i 
depth  of  two  fathoms  of  water,  capable  of  adinittins 
pretty  large  boats,  and  to  a£Ford  a  free  passage  to  the 
sea,  which  now  rushes  in  and  out  at  every  tide  with 
great  impetuosity,  giving  motion  to  the  water  of  the 
inner  harbour,  which  is  thus  again  rendered  puresnd 
wholesome.  In  clearing  this  opening,  several  taSi 
and  medals  were  found  by  the  workmen  ;  and  masj 
of  the  oak  piles  which  had  been  driven  m  by  Crsar, 
and  which  had  remained  above  eighteen  centuries  se- 
ven feet  under  the  sand,  were  drawn  up  in  as  fresh  a 
state  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  a  month  before. 
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The  canal  or  gut  is  desired  to  extend  in  a  strtit  line 
•even  hundred  yards ;  and,  if  the  plan  were  accom- 
plished, a  harbour  will  be  formed,  completely  land- 
locked, capable  of  containing  a  whole  navy,  and  of 
admitting  vewcls  of  the  greatest  burden.  But  ap- 
prehension* are  entertained,  whether  the  work  can  be 
properly  secured  against  accidents,  and  kt-pt  in  a 
tumcient  state  of  repair,  without  a  considerable  an- 
nual expence  ;  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced in  rendering  the  piers  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  sea,  and  preventing  the  re  accu- 
mulation of  the  sand  by  the  tides.  By  these  opera- 
tions, however,  a  return  of  health,  and  a  prospect  of 
commercial  prosperity,  have  been  already  opened  to 
the  citizens  of  Brindisi ;  who  have  resolved,  in  gra- 
titude for  so  great  blessings,  to  erect  a  statue  to  the 
khig,  with  inscriptions  upon  Us  pedestal  to  the  mi- 
nister and  his  agents. 

^    Since  this  town  was   visited  by  Mr  Swinburne, 
ke«e  improvements  have  been  carrying  on  under  the 

ection  of  Don  Carlo  Pollio,  an  able  engineer.     In 

noving  the  earth  from  one  of  the  banks,  for 
^e  purpose  of  covering  the  marshy  grounds,  the 
vorkroen  discovered  the  foundation  of  a  house,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  Roman.  The 
distribution  of  the  apartments,  level  with  the  ground, 
the  canal  for  the  bath,  and  the  bed-chamber,  with 
mosaic  work,  and  the  motto  of  betie  darmio^  1  sleep 
welly  were  distinctly  seen*  Among  the  rubbish  there 
were  also  found  the  statue  of  a  womaui  and  two 
heads  of  ancient  philosophers. 

Beside  the  causes  which  we  have  already  assigned 
for  the  ruin  of  Brindisi,  there  is  another  which  is 
deserving  of  notice.  During  the  long  war  which  the 
Venetians  waged  against  llie  Turks,  a  fleet  of  the 
republic  was  always  stationed  in  the  port  of  this 
city.  The  Venetians  admired  the  wines  which  were 
made  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  paid  a  high  price 
for  them.  The  avarice  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
cr  than  their  prudence;  they  tore  up  all 
t;..,.  ^.,,c  trees,  and  replaced  them  with  vines,  in  or- 
der to  supply  a  demand  which  they  never  aeem  to 
^-^r-^  reprded  as  temporary*  But  when  the  Vene* 
left  Brindisi,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  coidd 
fiOL  hnd  a  market,  while  oil  was  not  to  be  had.  Po* 
pulation  3(H2.»  East  Long*  17^  40',  North  Lat. 
40^  48'*  See  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  (wo  Sici* 
iir$,  vol*  i*  p.  S83» ;  Stolberg*s  Travels  in  Germany ^ 
SMlzerhndy  It  nit/,  and  -Sic%,  1791,  1792  j  zndJn* 
maieM  de^  Jotjages^  &c.  par  Malthe  Brun,  torn*  iii# 
p.  209,      (q) 

BRINDLEY,  James,  was  one  of  the  small  num* 
ber  of  unlettered  and  uneducated  men,  who,  sustain* 
od  6okly  by  the  powers  of  their  own  minds,  have 
lited  them  with  such  wisdom  and  success,  as  to  ac« 
^uire  not  merely  parochial  or  provincial  celebrity, 
but  Co  attract  the  admiration  of  the  age  and  nation 
ifl  which  they  hved,  and  leave  to  posterity,  in  their 
prodirctions,  a  lasting  monument  of  their  intellectual 
retciarces.  It  was,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  as  well  as  for  his  country,  that  be 
was  cotemporary  with  a  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  whose  Itberahty  and  science  conferred 


distinction  on  his  rank.  Without  such  a  concurrence,  Brmdleyw 
an  opportunity  might  have  been  wanting  to  this  in-  '•'""v^*^ 
genious  projector,  of  convincing  the  world,  that  hii 
projects,  though  bold  and  surprising,  were  not  im- 
practicable. James  Brindley  was  born  at  Tunsled, 
in  the  parish  of  Wormhill  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
1716.  The  total  neglect  of  his  education  is  attribu- 
ted to  domestic  difficulties,  incurred,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  his  father's  imprudent  devotion  to  (ield- 
sports,  though  he  possessed  but  a  very  small  free- 
hold. Young  Brindley,  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
ther's indiscretion,  was  obliged  to  lend  his  childhood 
to  such  labour  as  it  was  equal  to,  instead  of  employ- 
ing it  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  future  improve- 
ment in  letters,  or  in  science.  Having  reached  his 
•eventeenth  year,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  Mr 
Bennett,  a  millwright,  near  Macclesfield  in  Cheshire  ; 
in  which  employment  he  soon  taught  his  master  to 
confide  in  his  judgment)  and  stood  much  above  him 
in  the  opinion  ot  the  millers.  Before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  his  master,  who  was  now  grown  old,  derived 
a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his  lamily  from  his  in- 
dustry and  reputation*  Some  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  his  dcYOtion  to  his  favourite  occupations  from  the 
following  fact :  Mr  Bennett  having  inspected  an  en- 
gine paper-mill,  had  undertaken  to  erect  one ;  but, 
before  its  completion,  a  millwright,  who  happened 
to  see  it,  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  it  would  never 
work  as  was  proposed.  Brindley,  who  appears  to 
have  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  master's  repre- 
sentation, took  the  pains  to  Ttsit  It  at  the  distance  oi 
fifty  miles,  which  he  performed  in  the  only  interval 
that  could  be  spared  him,  betwixt  the  Saturday  even* 
ing  and  Monday  morning  following.  His  sugges* 
tions  are  said  to  have  enabled  his  master  not  merely 
to  execute  his  promise,  but  to  improve  upon  the  ori» 
ginal  design. 

As  soon  as  he  was  free  to  act  for  himself,  he 
professed  the  occupaUon  of  millwright  on  his  own 
account  ;  and,  before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  his  name  was  in  the  highest  repute  in  all  the 
counties  in  his  vicinity.  Some  of  the  principal  works 
to  which  he  owed  his  reputation  in  those  partly  were 
a  water-engine,  which  he  erected  in  the  year  1752, 
at  Clifton  m  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
some  coal-mines  ;  a  silk-mill,  which  he  was  employed 
to  construct  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire  ;  and  a  steam-^ 
engine,  the  boiler  of  which  was  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  cyhnders  of  wood  hooped  together,  which 
he  erected  near  Newcastle-under-line.  From  this 
time  his  whole  strength  was  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  navigation  ;  in  which  important  de» 
sign  he  co-operated  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr. 
His  Grace,  having  calculated  the  gains  that  might 
accrue  from  a  canal  which  should  connect  his  estate 
at  Worsley,  containing  valuable  coal-mines,  with  the 
populous  and  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester, 
called  in  the  adrke  and  practical  abiUty  of  Mr  Brind- 
ley* After  a  catvful  survey,  he  pronounced  the 
work,  though  difficult,  not  irapracti cable.  The  plan 
finally  proposed,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  an 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1759,  was,  to  car- 


^  Stolberf,  who  visited  Brbdin  in  1799,  makes  the  populaiion  of  Brindii»i  6000,  but  we  have  foUowed  a  Utcr  writef  M' 
An%9  Maicl,  who  has  writteo  a  learned  memoir  on  the  origin,  monners,  and  actual  stAte  af  the  Albanese. 
WQU  If.  PAjiT  n*  4  a 
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EfinJUy.  1  y  the  carval  over  the  river  Irwell,  near  Barton  Bridge, 
to  Maneheiiter,  and  to  lead  off  a  branch  to  Longford 
Bridge,  in  Stratford.  This  waa  to  be  accompUshcd 
Without  the  aid  of  locks,  by  preserving  the  same  le- 
v^l  through  the  whole  course  of  the  canal.  After 
many  difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  of  siifTicient 
wagniiude  to  have  deterred  an  ordinary  man  from 
the  undertaking,  the  great  labour  remained,  which 
was,  to  carry  the  canal  over  the  river  at  the  h^'ight 
of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
Thaugh  Brindley  was  confident  of  the  practicability 
of  the  design,  he  wished  hiit  Grace  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  some  able  engineer  before  the  attempt  waa 
made,  A  gentleman  wan  accordingly  consulted,  to 
*whoni  tJie  scheme  appeared  to  demand  ridicule  rather 
than  deliberatiou.  He  is  slated  to  have  said,  **  that 
he  had  often  heard  of  castles  m  the  air,  but  was 
never  before  shewn  where  any  of  them  might  be 
erected."  Neither  Brindley *fi  confidence,  nor  the 
X)uke'^  acquieicence  in  his  judgment,  was  shaken  by 
this  declaration.  The  work  was  begun  in  iSeptem- 
lier  1760,  and  in  the  July  of  the  year  following  a 
boat  floated  along  the  aqui^diict.  The  design  ex- 
tended with  the  progress  of  the  Mrork ;  aod  another 
branch  was  opened  from  the  canal,  whicli  was  to  be 
carried  over  the  rivers  Mersey  and  BoUan,  besides 
n»any  deep  v allies,  in  its  extension  to  the  tideway  in 
Mersey*  Here  the  obstruction  of  locks  was  also 
avoided.  High  mounds  of  earth  were  raised  across 
the  valiies,  the  ndgcs  of  whicii  became  the  bed  of 
the  canal.  In  order  to  reduce  the  labour  and  cost 
of  the  work,  Brindley  suggested  the  simple  method 
of  bringing  boats  filled  with  earth  along  the  channel, 
ai  far  as  it  was  wrought  (  at  w^hich  point  a  caisson,  or 
cistern  made  of  timber,  received  the  boat,  and  the 
bottom  being  opened,  its  load  of  earth  descended, 
and  gradually  displaced  the  water.  In  consequence 
of  the  successful  issue  of  this  undertaking,  the  re- 
mainder of  Mr  Brindley*s  very  useful  life  wa«  chief!y 
employed  in  making  surveys,  laying  out  canals,  and 
sometimes  su  peri  mending  the  execution  of  his  plans* 
Of  this  nutpber,  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  Grand 
Trunk  Navigation,  as  he  called  it,  which  is  carried 
through  a  space  of  ninety-tliree  miles,  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Mersey*  This  design  was  completed 
in  eleven  years,  five  years  after  the  decease  of  the 
projector.  It  was  furnished  with  seventy-six  locks, 
ana  conducted  through  not  less  than  five  tunnels,  one 
of  which  pierces  through  Air-Casile-hill,  and  is  2880 
yards  in  length*  and  more  than  seventy  yards  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  counties  of  Durham, 
WcttmoreUiid,  Lancaster,  York,  Chester,  Stafford, 
Worceflcr,  Warvrick,  Somerset,  Sarum,  Devon, 
l-linti,  and  Oxford,  have  all  derived  local  improve- 
ssent  and  advantages,  either  from  his  surveys,  plans, 
or  superintendence  of  inland  navigations.  It  is  pro- 
bftblet  that  a  man  more  unlettered  than  Brindley  ne- 
ver obtained  distinction  in  any  pursuit  connected  with 
icience.  If  it  is  not  true,  as  has  httn  said,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  it  is  certain  that  his 
writing  wa«i  confined  to  a  few  occasional  letters  to 
kis  friends,  and  his  reading  appears  to  have  been  al* 
fnoit  ai  circumscribed  as  his  writing. 

So  little  did  the  operations  of  his  imnd  depend 
upon  tbe  use  of  visible  signs,  that  the  combinations 
w  his  machinery  were  oiten  formed  without  their 
aid  j  and|  when  hit  employers  have  cipreiied  bo  wifh 


to  sec  his  plans  delineated,  they  have  even  becii 
ried  into  execution  without  having  ever  been  cxpi 
cd  in  figures.  To  aid  the  abstraction  of  his  mind^ 
when  engaged  in  complex  arrangements,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  retire  to  his  bed,  and  remain  there  uii 
the  design  was  mentally  completed,  sometimet  as 
long  as  two  or  three  days.  Hts  memory,  which  vras 
never  taught  to  distrust  itself,  and  commit  its  pot* 
sessions  to  paper,  was  in  no  danger  of  suffering  any 
link  in  his  mechanical  arrangement  to  escape.  Qhf 
this  he  was  so  confident  from  experience,  that  he  of- 
ten declared,  if  he  had  time  enough  to  complete  his 
combinations,  he  was  perfectly  secui-e  of  retaining 
every  part  of  the  design,  however  complex. 

Mr  Brindley  was  endowed  by  nature  with   grenl 
powers  of  mind,  but  the)"  never  possessed  that  Ann- 
bihty  of  apphcation  which  might  have  been  prod«. 
ced  by  the  various  exercises  of  a  liberal   edticmttoir* 
He  thought  vigorously  and  justly  in  his  owti  pmrtU 
cuiar  sphere  ;   but  when  placed  in  circumstancrt  m 
which  It  was  natural  he  should  apply  hia  re^on  to 
subjects  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  he  expresard 
all  that  uneasiness  which  must  arit^e  in  a  mind  rood  ol 
order  in  the  midst  of  inextricable  confusion.      Hcsce 
it  is  related  of  him,  that,  after  having  once  seen  a 
play  ill  London,  he  declared,  that  the  spectacle  pro* 
duced  siich  distraction  of  thought,  ant  to  ii»6t  him 
for  some  time  for  his  customary  pursuits,  and  he 
never  would  repeat  the  experiment.     During  sevenl 
of  the  last  years  of  hia  life»  Mr  Brindley  was  alBieted 
with  a  hectic  fever  almost  without  intermission.    He 
did   not  survive  his  fifty-sixth  year.     He  died  Sep- 
tember 27*  1772,  and  was  buried  at  New  Chapel » 
Staffordshire.     See  BiograpL  Britan,     (j-  tf>) 

BRINE  Sphisgb.     See  Salt. 

BRISAC,  BmsACHjor  Breysach,  acfty  of 
many,  and  capital  of  Brisgaw  in  Alsace,  waj  foi 
ly  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe, 
its  strength,  has  been  denominated  the  Ci  tL 

sace,  the  Head  of  Germam/^  the  Piitof^  oj  a  n/ma. 
In  1331,  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  Emperor  Loini 
of  Bavaria,  to  Otto  Duke  of  Aubtnat  and  tbe  traits^ 
fer  was  ratified  by  Charles  V.  in  I34€.  Gustaws 
Home,  a  Swedish  general,  after  having  acquir«d 
great  advantages  over  the  imperial  army,  made  an  it» 
tempt  upon  Brisac  in  1633,  but  was  thwarted  to  hit 
designs  by  the  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrari*  1« 
1638,  it  was  besieged  by  Beniard  of  Saxony,  Dnle 
of  Weimar,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  after  hxmg 
been  reduced  by  famine  to  such  eKtremicies,  that  Ae 
governor  found  it  necessary  to  place  guards  upoi 
the  burying  grounds,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  fnMi 
digging  up  and  devouring  the  dead.  It  was  wm 
after  occupied  by  the  Marshal  of  Guebriant  to  the 
name  of  Louis  XIII*  of  France,  to  wh^^"^  '^  "it 
formerly  ceded,  both  at  the  peace  of  VV  i 

1648,  and  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  ky^iv .  •^•t 
it  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  17U), 
after  a  stone  bridge,  built  over  the  Rhine  in  iti  vki- 
nity,  had  been  destroyed.  It  waa  taken  again  by  the 
French  in  1704-,  with  an  army  of  40*000  men  tuidfr 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  the  treucbes  had  b«* 
opened  against  it  only  three  days  j  but,  upon  wif*- 
cion  of  treachery,  its  governor.  Count  D*Arcei  *«* 
beheaded ;  the  second  in  command^  Count  Martif^* 
•entenced  to  have  his  sword  broken  over  his  bead  b| 
the  hands  of  tbe  common  hangmao  | .  «vd  all  «^ 
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s^goid  ibe  ctpitulaiion  subjected  to  paninhmeril.  It 
was  rtattired  to  the  empire  m  1715,  with  many  of  hi 
^  Strang  works  dismantled  ;  and  in  1741,  its  fu  it  idea- 
tions were  completely  destroyed  by  order  of  Man  a 
ThcTeta,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  A 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine  waa  also  broken 
down,  and  there  is  now  only  a  ferry  in  its  plncc.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet,  a&  it  appeared 
tfi  1685,  before  it  had  undergone  these  successive  de- 
molitions, "  The  town  of  Brisac  risetli  all  on  a  hill, 
which  is  a  considerable  hf  ight.  There  were  itear  it 
two  hiUs ;  the  one  i»  taken  within  ihe  fortificationn, 
and  the  other  h  to  well  levelled  with  the  ground, 
that  one  cannot  so  much  as  6nd  out  where  Jt  warn* 
All  the  ground  about,  for  many  miles,  is  plain,  so 
that  from  the  hj  11,  as  from  a  cavalier,  one  can  see  ex- 
actly well,  especially  with  the  help  of  a  perspective, 
all  the  motions  of  an  army  in  case  of  a  &iege.  The 
fortification  is  of  a  huge  compass,  above  a  French 
league,  indeed  almost  a  German  league.  The  bas- 
tions are  quite  filled  with  earth;  they  are  faced  with 
tyrick,  and  have  a  huge  broad  ditch  full  of  water 
round  them.  The  counterscarp,  the  covered  way, 
(which  hath  a  palisade  within  a  parapet),  and  the 
^acis,  are  all  well  eacecutcd.  There  is  a  half  moon 
before  every  cortin ;  the  bastions  have  no  oriUons 
except  oiie  or  two  ;  and  the  cortins  are  so  disposed, 
that  a  good  part  of  them  dcfendelh  the  bastion.  The 
garrison  of  this  place,  in  time  of  war,  must  needs  be 
fcOOO  or  10,000  men-  There  haih  not  been  much 
done  of  late  to  this  place,  only  the  ditch  is  so  ad- 
jiisted  that  it  is  all  defended  by  the  flaiiks  of  the 
bastions^'*  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  27  miles  north  of  Basic,  and  40  from  Stras- 
burgh,     N.  Lat.  4^*  51',  E.  Long.  7*  W.     (q) 

BRISAC,  Nrw*  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Colmar,  and  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine^  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Old  Brisac, 
and  stands  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  left 
shore  of  the  Rhine.  It  w^s  built  by  Louis  XIV, 
and  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Vauban.  It  stands 
ectinely  on  a  plain,  and  the  streets  are  so  regularly  dis- 
poned, that  all  the  gates  may  be  seen  from  the  market- 
|>kce»     It  contains  nearly  2000  inhabitants,     (q) 

BRISSOT,  James  Peter,  from  whom  the  only 

party  justly  denominated  republican,  that  possessed 

the  powers  of  government  during  the  French  revo* 

lilt  Ton,  received    the    name    of    Brissotines,      This 

rt  political  reformer  was  born  at  Chartres,    in 

r  Orleannois,  in  the  year  1754,  His  father, 
wbo  was  a  traiieur  or  master  of  an  eating  house, 
luiTing  designed  him  for  the  law,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education,  and  enabled  him  to  serve  as  clerk  tive 
Tears,  with  a  view  to  that  profession.  He  had, 
bowever,  before  the  end  of  that  period,  contracted  a 
dislike  either  to  the  study  or  the  practice  of  the  law, 
tliuI  the  resolution  which  he  soon  took  of  abat^doning 
the  pursuit,  naturally  di-ew  upon  him  the  diaplcaiure 
of  his  father.  From  this  time  he  depended  solely 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  the  aid  of  some  friends, 
woo  were  willing  to  support  him  in  the  application 
of  hi*  talents  to  general  literature.  His  exertions 
were  iufficiently  profitable,  coupled  as  they  wcie  with 
habits  of  the  8trictri>t  economy,  to  enabie  him  to  sub- 
aitt  himself  at  Paris  ;  and  on  his  father's  death,  he 
waft  also  able  to  dii^charge  his  pecuniary  obligations 
to  tu«  fiieodi.     Fjohtic^  appear  to  have  engaged  his 


principal  attention  from  the  commencement  of  hi?  Bri>N>t- 
studies,  and  he  now  presented  the  pubhc  with  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labours,  as  the  supertntendant  of 
a  publication  at  Boulogne,  entitled  Cottrter  th 
i^Europe,  This  paper  was  soon  suppre&sed  by  go- 
vernment, when  Brissot  took  up  his  residence  once 
more  at  Paris.  Before  lie  quitted  Boulogne,  he  had, 
however,  been  introduced  to  the  mother  of  his  futurr 
wife,  who  kept  a  lodging-house  at  that  place.  Her 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Dupont,  was  engaged  by 
Mad.  de  Gen  lis,  as  i-eader  to  the  daughter  of  th*; 
Duke  of  Orleans.  When  she  became  the  wife  of 
Brissot,  she  discharged  the  duties  of  the  conjugal  ref- 
lation so  welt,  as  to  obtain  the  particular  commenda^ 
tion  of  Mad.  Roland  for  her  domestic  virtues.  Th** 
productions  of  Brisiot's  pen  at  this  period,  (abouf 
the  years  1780  and  1781,)  were  the  T/ieonj  ofCrt^ 
mitta^  LaWt  2  vols.  8vo  ;  tlw?  commencement  of  .t 
work,  entitled,  A  Philosophical  Library  of  Criminnl 
Law,  which  was  afieryiTU-dt^  completed  in  10  Volumes ; 
one  volume  on  TrrUfh  intended  to  be  preliminary  to 
a  more  ample  discussion ;  and  two  discourvet  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Criminal  Law,  which  were 
crowned  at  the  Academy  of  Chalons  sur  Maine. 
Brissot,  who  possessed  all  the  zeal  of  a  political  re- 
former from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career, 
soon  took  leave  of  Paris ;  and,  having  made  a  short 
visit  to  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  passed  over  into 
England,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  in  pro- 
secution of  a  design  of  conducting  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, to  be  entitled,  •*  A  Universal  Correspondence 
on  points  iuteresting  to  the  welfare  of  Man,  and  of 
Society.'*  London  was  chosen  is  the  centre  where 
information  was  to  be  collected  from  all  poi>>tF,  and 
from  which  it  was  to  issue  in  all  directions  through 
the  medium  of  this  publication.  In  this  way,  it  was 
thought  possible  to  evade  the  restriction  upon  the 
press  in  France,  and  jUuminatc  that  country,  by  means 
of  presses  employed  in  England,  Switzerlimd,  ainl 
Germany.  The  design  failed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
experiment  subjected  Brissot  to  an  arrest  in  I^ndon, 
from  which  he  was  freed  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend- 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  pursued  the  same  course 
of  literary  and  poUtical  labour ;  and  being  connected, 
as  was  supposed,  with  the  Marquis  of  Pelleport  in  a 
publication  which  gave  great  offence  to  government, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  in  July  1784.  Hi« 
liberation  was  soon  obtained  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
a  leitre  de  cadiet  was  again  issued  against  him,  in 
conBequence  of  an  attack  whif  h  he  had  made  on  the 
administration  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  At  ihii 
time  he  was  a  resident  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  received 
a  hberal  salary  as  secretary  to  the  chancery  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans*  He  escaped  imprisonment  by  a  - 
lourney  to  Holland,  and  a  temporary  abode  at  Mech- 
lin, where  he  edited  a  paper,  called  Tht  Cottrter 
Bcigiquc*  Unable  to  succeed  in  his  plans  of  political 
improvement  in  Europe,  in  the  year  1788  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  de- 
signs of  the  society  called  Les  Amis  des  iVo#r/,  which 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  Negro  slavery  ;  and  also  in 
order  to  choose  some  part  of  the  American  territory, 
to  which  a  colony  of  the  French  were  to  emigrate^ 
and  to  erect  themselves  there  into  a  pure  republic. 
Before  his  departure  from  Paris,  his  thoughts  had 
been  mu^  employed  on  the  subject  af  America/) 
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Brisittt.  connectioiiy  and  a  work  was  produced  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Claviere,  entitled^  *'  The  Commerce  of 
America  vrith  Europe*  particularly  with  France  and 
Great  Britain»  stated  and  esplaineo ;"  and,  on  hii  re- 
turn from  the  western  world,  he  published  his  travels 
in  America ;  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  the 
sanguine  views  and  wishes  of  the  writer*  than  for  pro- 
found and  just  reflection. 

At  length,  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  French  revolution,  promised  to  the  ardent  mind 
of  Briisot  that  amelioration  of  the  social  state,  which 
had  long  employed  his  speculations,  and  animated  his 
exertions,     rrevious  to  the  assembly  of  the  states 
general,  he  published  a  plan  of  conduct  for  the  de- 
puties of  the  people.    On  the  storming  of  the  Bastile, 
the  keys  were  deposited  with  him.    He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Jacobin  dub.   Frequent  pubucattons, 
tending  to  republicanisnit  issued  from  his  pen  ;  and 
on  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  fend  hii  voice  totheestablishmentof  that  form 
of  government.    In  the  year  1791,  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  also  appointed  secretary.     Though  it 
is  certain  that  seven!  m  that  celebrated  body  possess- 
ed talents,  and  had  made  acquirements,  far  exceed- 
ing those  of  Brissotp  yet  such  was  his  seal,  activity, 
and  reputation  for  integrity,  that  he  was  regarded,  as, 
in  some  sort,  the  leader  of  the  party  called  Girondists } 
which  party  was,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  composed  of 
men  the  most  distinguiwed  in  all  France,  both  for 
literary  and  scientific  attainment,  and  for  public  vir- 
tue.     Brissot   himself  was  an   honourable  pattern 
of  the  self-denying  virtues.     His  abode  was  up  four 
pair  of  stairs,  and  his  income  arose  solely  from  the 
sale  of  a  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  a  proprietor, 
and  his  stipend  as  deputy.     The  fluctuaun^  policy 
of  Louis  XVI.  induced  him  to  commit  to  Bnssot  the 
appointment  of  a  new  and  popular  ministry,  on  the 
removal  of  Delessart  and  his  colleagues  from  power. 
Dumourier,  Claviere,  and  Roland,  were  appointed, 
and  the  ruin  of  La  Fayette  was  decreed.    Articles  of 
accusation  against  that  general  were  soon  exhibited, 
signed  by  Briasot  and  six  other  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, in  which  surmise  supplied  the  place  of  evi- 
dence.     Though  it  may  be  thought  that  the  writinjg^s 
of  Brissot  at  this  time  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  atrocities  of  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  yet  during 
the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  he  was  not  inactive 
on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  several  lives  were  pre- 
served by  his  exertions.     Ttutt  event  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  suspension  of  the  king's  authority;  and 
the  declaration  to  the  neutral  powers  on  that  occasion, 
was  the  production  of  Brissot.     On  the  meeting  of 
the  national  convention,  a  body  very  differently  con- 
stituted from  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  though 
Brissot  took  his  place  as  member  for  the  department 
of  Eure  and  Loire,  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  in 
an  unequal  conflict,  ¥rith  a  faction  formidable  for  their 
intrepidity  and  ferocity,  if  not  for  their  talents,  and 
now  rendered  invincible  by  possessing  the  favour  of 
the  Parisian  populace.     This  party,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  consisted  part- 
ly of  the  partisans  of  the  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans, 
partly  of  ambitious  demagogues,  who  wished  to  abuse 
the  name  of  liberty  to  the  worst  purposes  of  tyranny, 
and  perhaps  of  a  small  number  of  honest  but  fierce 
and  mtractid)le  supporters  of  pure  democracy. 


Aeainst  such  men  u  Mant,  DantoOfl  Robeapicm^  H 

and  Uieir  fit  coadjutors  and  adherenti,  the  eomou^  ^ 
tive  moderation  and  mild  policy  of  the  frienos  of 
Brissot  were  not  likely  long  to  maintain  tbctr  gromd.. 
In  vain  did  Brissot  and  his  compunons  nttempt  tB 
save  the  king  from  the  scafibld,  after  having  Mad 
him  guilty  at  the  bar.    In  vain  did  they  ware  tacpoh  ^ 

Sle  of  their  danger  from.fiictioua  leaden  and  artSd' 
eclaimers.  The  invading  anny  vraa  within  the  fina- 
tiers  of  the  republic ;  Dumouner  had  abandoned  Us 
post ;  and  the  manifesto  of  the  Dnke  of  BranawidL 
threatened  Paris  with  desolation.  Terror  haa  aa  eaif 
conflict  with  reason ;  and  the  oaly  true  friends  of  the 
people  that  yet  remained  in  the  metropolis  were  ip-. 
dered  objects  of  popular  suspicxm  by  their  adversHML 
In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  179S,  the  antstnf 
the  faction  of  the  Girondists  was  decreed.  Briisot 
was  taken  in  his  attempt  to  fly  into  Switaeriand,  after, 
an  interval  of  several  months,  on  October  M^  ITKL' 
Raised  upon  a  seat  amidst  his  comptniona,  BriMt 
was  brought  to  a  mock-trial  before  the  revokiddatty 
tribunal     They  were  condemned  to  the 


The  night  preceding  their  ezecnthm,  they  prnmi 
together,  and  on  t&  btal  morning,  BriMot  m  b^ 
neath  the  knife, the  seventeenth  upon  the  list,  wiAoit ' 
betraving  any  marks  of  anger  or  dismay.     That  k 
mingled  in  the  struggles  of  a  revolutionary  period^ 
without  guilt,  will  scarcely  be  believed ;  but  sm 
may  allow,  that  his  errors  arose,  rather  from  nn  ( 
of  ardour,  than  any  defect  of  princtpfe  or  InuvL     , 
See  Life  of  Brifsoit  prefixed  to  his  Works,    (j.  ilI 
BRISTOL,  the  Caer  Briio  of  the  Britons,  sal 
Brighiitofv  of  the  Saxons,  stands  on  an  devatedpS". 
ninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Frame  and  Avon,  part- 
ly in  Somerset,  and  partly  in  Glonoesterahhe  t  mi 
for  wealth,  trade,  and  population,  is   the  seesal 
city  of  England.    According  to  a  tradition  of  ^RL 
ham  of  Worcester,  Bristol  wu  built  by  Brenaas^a 
prince  of  the  Britons,  S80  years  before  the  Chrisdfta 
xrd ;  in  allusion  to  which,  two  statues  are  phoed 
over  St  John's  gate,  emblematic  of  Brennus  and  Be- 
linus,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  conjointly  after 
the  decease  of  their  father.     However  this  may  bc^  - 
it  is  evident  that  Bristol  was,  at  an  early  period  of  - 
our  history,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.    It 
is  mentioned  by  Gildas  under  the  name  of  Caer  Bii- 
to,  among  the  fortified  cities  of  Britain,  as  eariy  as 
A.  D.  4^ ;  and  also  by  Nennius  in  620,  in  his  enn- 
meration  of  the  28  cities  of  Britain.     It  was  first  en- 
compassed with  a  strong  wall  by  Robert,  the  ill^ 
timate  son  of  Henry  I.,  who,  in  1130,  also  rebmit 
and  improved  the  castle,  which,  excluding  the  out- 
works, was  450  feet  in  length,  and  300  m  breadth. 
This  fortress  was  long  considered  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  stood  for  seven  centuries  the  subject  of 
much  negociation  and  contention.     It  was  razed  to 
the  eround  by  order  of  Ohver  Cromwell,  in  1665| 
and  the  only  vestiges  which  remain,  arc  now  incorpo- 
rated  with  other  buildings.     Though    Bristol  hai 
often  been  the  scene  of  contention,  and  has  frequent- 
ly suffered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  yet  tt  has 
been  continually  increasing  in  extent  and  opulence, 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  eminence  as  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe.     Besides  the  peninss- 
la  between  the  Frome  and  the  Avon,  which  containi 
the  old  town,  St  Michael's  hill  and  Kuig's  Down  as 
the  north,  College  Green  on  the  west,  and  Radclift 


11   on  the  south,  are  covered  with  public  and  pn- 
•  Tate  buildings,  the  whole  extending  over  a  surface  of 
itarly  1500  acres  of  ground.     The  city  contain«  600 
treets,  lanes,  squares,  courts,  &c.  with  17  churches 
"  about  30  chapels  or  meeting-houses*     It  is  above 
iven  miles  in  circumference,  tviro-thirtls  ©f  it  being  on 
be  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river;  and  including 
be  cuburba  from  Lawrence  hill  on  the  east,  to  the  hot 
ells  on  the  west,  it  ia  more  than  three  miles  in  length* 
The  streets  in  the  old  town  are  crowded  and  irregular, 
nd  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  plais- 
Cr.     Great  improvements,  howeter,  have  lately  been 
ie*    Many  of  the  streets  have  been  widened,  parlt- 
iilarly  the  avenues  leading  to  the  river,  which,  from 
eing  formerly  very  steep,  are  now  rendered  easy  and 
BiiTcnient,     But  the  suburbs,  and  the  external  parts 
the  city,  contain  the  most   elegant  and  spacious 
Lttldings,  which  are  composed  entirely  of  brick  and 
jlone ;    all  other   matenafa  being  now  prohibited  in 
Bristol  by  act  of  parliament.     These  are  chiefly  in- 
abited  by  gentry,  merchants,  and  retired  tradesmen, 
•  Wl  as  lodging  houses.  The  principal  public  bufld- 
\  are,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St  Mary  Rad- 
Ife,  and  the    exchange.     The  cathedral  is  only  a 
.  of  the  original  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Au- 
BftiQe*  which  was  partly  demolished  at  the  dissolu 
yn  of  the  monastery  i  and  when  Bristol  was  erected 
to  a  bishop's  see  by  Henry  VIIL,  what  remained 
converted  into  the  present  cathedral.     It  is  173 
et  long,  and  128  broad,  and,  at  the  west  end,  has  a 
^e  square  tower    130  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
lltlements  and  't  pinnacles.     The   establishment  of 
cathedral  consists  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  six  prcben- 
■ies,  and  other  inferior  officers.     The  arch-deacon 
Dorset   has  also  a  stall  in  the  cathedral*     The 
ttiircb  of  St  Mary    Radcliffe  is  one  of  the  finest 
I  the  kingdom.     It  stands  on    RadclilFe  hill,  and  is 
lid  to  have  been   founded  by  Simon  de  Burton  in 
|S92,  and   finished  in  lD7t),  and  was  then  celebrated 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  its  architecture  oter 
[  England.     It  was  built  in  the   form  of  a  cross, 
*i  a  tower  and  spire  250  feet  high,  and  richly  or- 
nented  with  carved  work  ;  but  in  l-^^Sf  part  of 
tpire  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  the  church 
iich  damaged.     The  spire  has  never  since  been  re* 
iiilt,  but  the  church  was  repaired  by  the  munificence 
'  William  Canoinge,  a  mayor  of  Bristol,  of  whom 
.contains  two  beautiful  monumental  statues,  one  ha- 
'  qd  »  a  magistrate,  and  the  other  as  a  priest,  he 
avicig,  in  his  latter  days,  taken  holy  orders.  Though 
j  massy  and  lofty  building,   yet,   from  the  pecuhar 
leautj  of  the  mason  work,  this  church  has  a  light 
■iid  airy  appearance.     The  exchange,  in  Corn-street, 
r$  a  handsome   structure  in  the   Grecian  style,,  built 
by  Wood  the  architect  of  Bath,  at  the  expence  of 
il* 50,000.     It  is  110  feet  in   front,  and  148  deep  j 
and  the  place  intended   for  the  merchants  is  a  peri- 
It  vie  of  the  Corinthian  order,  90  feet  by  80,  capable 
of  containing    1  MO  persons.     Thfi  merchants,  feel- 
ing the  want  of  an  accommodation  similar  to  Lloyd*» 
in  London,  determined  upoa   building  a  commercial 
coffee  room  to  supply  the  deficiency.     A  subscrip- 
tion   was   accordingly   opened,    and   L  17,000    was 
ntied  in  two  days,  L,25  being  the  amount  of  each 
fbare.     The  entrance  to  the  building  is  from  Corn- 
6trect»  under  an  ionic  portico  of  four  columns,  sup- 
pottifig  a  grand  pediment,  on  which  are  placed  three 


beautiful  colossal  statues,  representing  the  city  of 
Bristol  supported  by  navigation  and  commerce-  The 
grand  room  is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  25  in  height. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  theatre  royal  in 
King's- street,  pronounced  by  Mr  Garrick  to  be  the 
completest  in  Europe  of  its  dimensions;  the  assem- 
bly roomA  in  Prince's -street ;  the  guildhall,  mansion 
house,  and  custom-house.  There  are  several  bene- 
volent  institutions  in  Bristol ;  among  wliich,  arc  the 
general  hospital  for  the  reception  of  patients  of  every 
description,  and  of  every  nation  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hospital,  in  which  100  boys  arc  maintained  and  edu- 
cated, six  of  whom  arc  allowed  if  10  each,  and  the. 
others  8  guineas,  to  bind  them  apprentices ;  Colston*! 
hospital,  where  the  same  number  of  boys  are  main* 
tained  for  seven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed  in 
the  same  way.  This  benevolent  gentleman  founded 
another  hospital  in  1691,  for  1*2  men  and  12  women^ 
with  an  allowance  of  3s.  per  week,  and  24  sacks  of 
coals  in  the  year,  for  which  he  appropriated  J^  25,000; 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  merchants  of  the  city,  he 
instituted  a  third,  in  which  are  maintained  18  men  on 
account  of  the  merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on 
account  of  Mr  Colston.  Bristol  claims  the  honour 
of  having  shewn  to  the  rest  of  England  the  first  ex- 
ample of  a  regular  provincial  infirmary.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1735,  through  the  exertions  and 
munificence  of  John  Elbordye,  Esq.  and  Dr  Bony- 
thorn,  its  first  physician  and  treasurer,  seconded  with 
the  assistance  of  the  corporation  and  citizens  at  large. 
The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  1810  amounted  to 
L.8968t  in  which  year  were  admitted  1225  in-pa- 
tients, and  2607  were  relieved  as  out-patients.  A 
new  wing  has  lately  been  added,  which  cost  about 
L  J  0,000- 

The  quay  of  Bristol  is  one  uninterrupted  wharf  of 
hewn  stone,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the  inner 
shores  of  the  Fro  me  and  Avon,  from  St  Giles  to 
Bristol  bridge.  At  flood  tides,  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels  to  ride  close  to 
the  wallsj  and  discharge  their  cargoes  j  but  before 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  they  lay  a-ground  in 
themud,  at  low  water,  from  which  they -often  recei- 
ved considerable  damage.  This  circumstance,  toge- 
I  her  with  the  difficult  navigation  to  and  from  the 
Severn,  through  a  narrow  river,  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  Bristol  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
act  to  improve  their  port,  and  to  amend  the  ni* 
vigation  of  the  Avon.  This  improvement  has  been 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  city,  and  is  a  won- 
derful saving  of  time  and  expence  to  all  who  frequent 
the  port*  The  bed  of  the  Avon  and  Frome  has  been 
damnied  up  as  far  as  the  hot  wqIIb,  and  a  new  channel 
cut  for  the  river  through  RadcUffe  moads ;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Avon  in  one  level  has  been  opened 
up  as  high  as  Keynsham.  The  harbour  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  1000  vessels,  which  arc 
not  only  kept  afloat  at  the  quays,  but  are  enabled 
to  enter  the  locks,  and  go  to  sea  at  neap  tides.  Upon 
changing  the  course  of  the  Avon,  two  cast  m?n 
bridges  were  erected  by  Mr  Jessop  over  the  new 
channeL'  The  span  of  the  iron  work  of  each  arch 
is  100  feet,  and  thJ  rise  12  feet  6  inches,  or  ^  of  the 
span  :  (See  Briooe,  p.  54l.  }  The  wet  docks  here 
are  very  extensive,  and  the  merchant  Boating  dock 
is  said  to  exceed  in  dimcnaions  even  those  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth.     This  improvement  of  the  bar- 
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Bfktol,     bour  co*t  iipw»rd«  of  L.  SOO.OtX),  which  wai  raised 
•— v^  hj  f\\iir,$  ot  L,  135  cadi* 

Brisitol  ha^  long  bec-u  distinguiiilicd  as  one  of  the 
firit  commcivul  tiiies  in  ihe  ki^igdom,  and  trades 
with  more  iudcpcndeiicc  on  ihc  port  of  London  than 
any  other  place  in  Britain,  Ai  a  very  early  period^ 
it  carried  on  a  considerahJe  traffic  wuh  every  pan  of 
g  Europe.     lu  harboura  were  filled  with  vessels  from 

Denmark,  Prussia,  £.nd  the  Hanfteatic  towns,  which 
imported  much  foreign  wealth  into  the  country  ;  and 
this  city  has  atway  been  ready  in  fumithing  ships  and 
money  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  Many  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  this  port  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
very; and  its  merchants  were  among  the  first  that  en- 
tered into  the  West. India  trade,  and  engaged  n\  the 
cod  fishery  on  the  const  of  Newfoundland.  Before 
the  country  was  intersected  with  canals,  the  home 
trade  of  Bristol  was  j^rsatly  supported  by  its  exten- 
«ive  communication  with  the  Severn i  Wye,  and  the 
^her  riviff  s  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  and  hence 
it  enjoyed  the  export  and  import  traffic  of  a  large  part 
•f  tlur  kingdom.  Whatever  exportaiions  they  made 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  they  could  import  the  full 
returns,  and  find  a  market,  without  consigning  their 
cargoes  to  any  other  port.  But  since  the  canal  na- 
Tigation  was  established,  this  trade  has  consider- 
ably decreased,  as  the  goods  of  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
4^oa  .now  find  their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.  Its  foreign  commerce,  however,  is  in  a  more 
flourishing  state,  the  principal  branch  of  which  is 
with  the  West  Indies.  They  carry  out  materials  for 
building*  and  every  article  necessary  for  clothing  and 
maintaining  the  inhabitants  ;  and  bring  in  return  the 
productions  of  the  islands,  such  as  cotton,  rum  and 
•ugar.  Sec,  with  which  they  supply  all  South  Wales, 
and  the  wettern  counties  or  England.  They  furnish 
the  western  cloth  manufactories  with  wool  from  Spain, 
•f  which  they  annually  import  from  4  to  60O0  bags, 


and  give  in  exchange  a  vai'iety  of  trobd?,  ptrtictiUrry 
tin,  lead,  and  copper.    Great  qua  glaiA  ww 

are  exported  to  Ireland  and  Amfii  ^    cially  ba 

ties,  ot  winch  nearly  the  half  are  filled  with  bet^r, . 
dcr,    perry,  and    Bristol  water.     Bristol  c;irr^*- 
also  a  general  trade  with  the  north  of  Euro 
^al,  the  Mediterranean,  Afnca,  and  Newfou.-t..^., 

In  l7S7f  there  were  entered  at  the  custom-bouic  of 
Bristol, 

Inward.  Oufmartt. 

Ship**    Tons.  Sbi^is.       Ton 

Bniish,    ^\t>     48,125  British,  <*82     *6.'3 

Foreign,    69     11,112  Foreign,  06      10,4 

In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  bctongipg 
to  this  port  amounted  to  ^^5^  and  their  burthen  to 
55,809  tons  :  Of  these,  S58  were  engaged  in  the  fo- 
reign trade,  50  were  coasters,  and  seven  fishing  vci- 
seh,  Sec.  The  following  year  they  had  considenibly 
.jpncrejsed  ;  as  we  find^  by  another  computatioof  that 
they  then  amounted  to  392  vessels ;  of  which  34-  were 
employed  to  Jamaica  ;  58  to  the  Leeward  Islands  ;  50 
to  North  America;  S7  to  Africa;  33 to  Newfound 
land  J  200  to  London,  Ireland,  and  the  ContincatJ 
besides  103  trowa  employed  in  the  trade  on  the 
Tcrn  atid  Wye.  Tlie  commerce,  however,  of  this 
port  received  a  severe  check  during  the  la&t  and 
sent  war.  The  hand  of  industry  was  paraliiedf'aji 
the  spirit  of  adventure  almost  entirely  ex  ting  u~ ' 
But  it  is  again  beginning  to  revive,  from  the  n^ 
provements  and  conveniences  of  its  harbour,  an 
rather  been  in  the  increase  during  this  ycaf  i 
(1812);  for,  notwithstanding  the  distress  tfa 
occurred  in  the  commercial  world,  not  a  siofl 
has  been  returned  by  this  city  OQ  the  West 
In  order  to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  \ 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  commodities  importc  ^^ 
this  city,  we  have  collected,  in  the  following  *" 
the  weekly  imports  of  the  three  last  months  of  iSOl 


Conaotfiljef. 

Wuik  ending  Oct.  ZB. 
1811. 

CommMiifM. 

IVe€ki^ndiagXov.25, 
181L 

Commvditiek, 

WttktmHUglht.n 

18 IL 

Sugtr, 

$42hd«.Mtrs.Bbbls. 

Span  rah  wouJ, 

35  bfgt. 

Siigvr, 

JBS  hhd%    $0  tri 

Bum,        •   ■     - 

130  puns.  Shbda. 

Sugar, 

331  hhds,  Sirs. 3bb]s. 

75tb».                < 

Brand/, 

30p8p«. 

Rum, 

2ti  puns.                     : 

Bum. 

110  puna,  ^pir^' 

Wtoc, 

91  pjpefl. 

Wine, 

lpri>e. 

Lemons  tnd  onuige«* 

6S9baMa»9dwstib 

fotMCCO, 

907  hbds. 

Currants, 

4'^  tiuits 

Cyder, 

16  pipes. 

Bke, 

I  tierce,                     ! 

Raisios, 

1012  bbf*. 

Wine, 

4  bhdR.  S  pl|» 

CoAe, 

12  pun».  7  bbis. 

Figs» 

5000  boxes. 

Lime  juJce, 

I  lihd. 

CHogtr, 

3bbliu 
fOOMcks. 

Tobacco, 

226  hhdit. 

Cork,        •            * 

55  cwt. 

liivipff  berrkv. 

Fu5trc« 

SO  tons. 

Pine    limber,     itiid 

491  pkcet,  IMM 

Wi       -        - 

i5ctska. 

Logwood, 

%StflQB, 

plank, 

' 

PallMl  oil. 

10  half  chests* 

Mahogany, 

IStlogn, 

Birch  tiniljer. 

6  pieoM*                 j 

rdrpcittloe, 

Fflf* 

SObbU* 

Pine  timber. 

17«8  pieces. 

biix  wood. 

45B5  lb*.                1 

25bhU. 

Beech  timber 

61  dUto. 

Lath  wood. 

7  ratb««x)s> 

MttilOfit* 

401001. 

Liith  wood. 

1634  ditto. 

Masts  and  spars. 

aa 

riMto,     *     « 

3tooi^ 

Pine  plank. 

1000  feeU 

Staves, 

4m 

PIm  timtifr. 

B  ti*ns. 

Deals,  sod  deal  ends. 

25ia 

Horns, 

SSOO. 

173  tons. 

Staves, 

167,lOa 

Cod  and  seal  oil. 

34^caflkt. 

31,50a 

Seal  akina, 
Cod-fijih, 

I  «S  bundles,  Shhds. 

Train  oil  luid  blubber. 

59hhda.t3cnb. 

10  cwL 

1444  quintals. 

Cod-6i»h, 

I«4«c*t.  Sbhli. 

iMi  9114  mwti. 

tfiiiiitifi. 

177. 

St 

Butter,      ^ 
Bacon, 

■ 

125^    firkins,    613 
casks. 

1 1  bales. 

Cod-sounds, 
Seal  skins,       * 
Lard,     1 

l»krgs. 
2«»4  bundles. 
45  bbls. 

BMHtat 

uoa 

Fork, 

^  From 
Irslatid 

«0  bbls. 

Bacon,        From 

B  d«ti«x 

ms. 

B«cf, 

13dtrs,f6balfbbl». 

'Pork,       '  Ireland. 

U  dittos 

iMHiV'* 

ibdei* 

Rag.. 

?  cratcfc 

i Butter,  J 

50ca»kik 

liSirtdhi, 

Feathers, 

- 

IBbogt,  7  packs. 

*^^M 

f^^          ,  Wnm 

MWrfs. 

Seed  utid 

4?0  hhds,   31    half 

^ 

liNgP* 

train  viUj 

• 

bblfi.  63  cwks.       ' 

-u^mm. 

mim^iOBbmdU^ 

IHe  UMi,  to  nrt. 

' 
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Bristol  has  many  considerable  manu/actones^  which 
furnish  ft  with  several  valuable  articlei  of  exporta- 
tion.   Glass-making   is  carried  on   to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  is  greatly  increaBing  ;  and  more  glass  is 
said  to  be  made  here  than  at  any  other  place  in  Eng- 
land,    There  are  20  sugar-houses^  for  the  manufac- 
ture  and   refining   of  sugars ;  several    large   difitil- 
lenVs,  which  help  to  supply  the  London  market,  and 
which  have  aho  a  conaidierable  foreign  exportation  ; 
m  brass- rolling  manufactory  ;  extensive  iron  founder- 
ie«i  where  cannon  are  cast  and  bored  ;  a  manufactory 
of  zinc  out   of  calamine  stone ;  large   soap-worksf 
where  the  best  hard  white  soap  is  made,  which  isf^ent 
to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  which  great 
quantities  are  exported  to  America  ;  manufactures  of 
white  and  red  lead,  and  of  lead  shot  ;  turpentine,  sul* 
phur,  and  vitriol  works  ;  and  a  manufacture  of  china 
ware*     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  are  found 
those  SIX' cornered  stones  called  Bristol  stones,  whieh 
were  formerly  in   Ruch  great  request  ;  and  between 
I'  this  city  and  Bath,  at  a  place  called  Warmley,  a  compa* 
ny  of  Bristol  merchants  have  established  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  pins  and  other  brass  articles,  which  is 
'  wrought  by  water  raised  by  two  steam  engines,  and  at 
which  several  hundred  hands  are  employed,  excluding 
SOO  children  of  both  sexes,  from  7  to  12  or  IS  years 
crfage^     The  woollen  manufactures  of  Bristol,  for 
which  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  at  an  end^ 
'  and  nothing  remains  of  this  trade  but  a  few  serges  and 
I  other  stuffs.     Besides  its  own  manufactures,  Bristol 
exports  various    commodities   of    the    surrounding 
••  country,  as  cheese,  cyder,  and  beer,  herrings  taken  in 
rtKe  channel,  salt  from    Droitwich,  coarse  woollens 
^and  stockings,  hardware  from  Birmingham  and  Wol- 
^^crhampton,  and  earthen  ware  from  Staffordshire.  It 
>liat  two  fairs  in  the  year,  on  the  first  days  of  March 
'and  September,  which  continue  for  ten  days,  and  are 
kfiTquented  by  sbop-keeperSf  from  all  parts  of  the 
^kingdom, 

^      The  hot  wcU,  which  is  much  frequented  daring 

I'the  summer  months,  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  city, 

^close  to  the  Avon.     It  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the 

icliif  called  St  Viacent's  rocks,  between  the  high  and 

slow  water  marks,  and  is  defended  from  the  tide  by  a 

ihick  wall.     The  spring,  according  to  Dr  Carrick, 

^  discharges  nearly  40  gallons  in  a  minute.     The  wa- 

'ter  he  round  to  be  inodorous,  sparkling,  and  pleasant 

to  the  taste ;  its  temperature,  as  it  issued  from  the 

pumpy  744  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  specific  gravity 

1.00077.     According  to  the  doctor's  analysts,  a  gal- 

'loo  of  the  water  contains  of  muriate  of  magnesia  7J 

grams,  of  muriate  of  soda  4  grains,  sulphate  of  soda 

1 1^  grains,  sulphate  of  lime  11^  grains,  and  carbonate 

of  lime  124-  grabs,  making  altogether  47^  grains  of 

loUd  matter.     It  contains  alio  30  cubic  inches  of 

1 


carbonic  acid  gas,  and  3  cubic  inches  of  resptrable 
air.  These  waters  are  highly  useful  to  persons  af- 
fticted  with  consumption,  diabetes,  sctophula,  alldis* 
eases  of  the  liver,  especially  those  brought  on  by 
irregular  living ;  in  atonj,  indigestion,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  tn  many  inflammatory  complaints,  and 
may  be  drunk  as  freely  as  the  tliirst  requires  it.  Wc 
may  mention  a  singular  phenomenon,  which  was  ob* 
served  here  on  the  lat  Nov»  1755,  during  the  time 
of  the  terrible  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  The  water  of 
the  well  became,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  red  as  blood,  and 
so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  ;  and  the  tide  of 
the  Avon  flowed  back,  contrary  to  its  natural  course. 
At  the  same  time,  a  similar  phenomenon  was  obser- 
ved in  the  village  of  KingVwood,  where  the  water 
of  a  common  well,  near  St  George's  cMirch,  was 
turned  as  black  as  ijik,  and  continued  unfit  for  use 
nearly  a  fortnight. 

Bristol  H'as  erected  into  an  independent  county  by 
Edward  11 L,  in  1372  ;  it  having  been  formerly  reck- 
oned in  the  parliament-roll  as  belonging  to  Somer- 
set. Since  that  time  it  has  been  endowed  with  vari- 
ous privileges  and  immunities.  By  a  charter  of 
Edward  IV.,  in  1461,  it  was  exempted  from  the  au- 
llionty  of  the  high  admiral  of  England  by  land  and 
water ;  and  such  rights  of  judgment  as  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  court  of  admiralty,  were  referred  to  the 
corporation.  Its  jurisdiction  by  water  vms  extended* 
by  an  act  of  William,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Hanhart, 
and  down  the  channel  to  the  Flat  holmes-  The  go- 
vernment of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12  alder- 
men including  the  recorder,  who  are  all  justices  of 
the  peace,  2  sheriffs,  28  common  council  men,  town- 
clerk,  deputy  town -clerk,  chamberlain,  vice-cham- 
berlaio,  under  sheriff,  Sec,  The  mayor  is  allowed 
£  1000  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  ofEce,  and  the 
two  sheriflfs  if  500  each.  All  capital  offences,  and 
other  crimes  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city,  are  tried  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  ;  and  all 
law  suits  that  are  purely  civil,  are  determined  by  one 
of  the  judges  on  the  westem  circuit,  who  comes  t« 
Bristol  in  the  autumn  of  every  year. 

Bristol  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  They 
are  chosen  solely  by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  who 
amount  at  present  to  nearly  8000.  This  freedom 
may  be  obtained  by  servitude,  by  hereditary  right, 
by  purchase,  or  by  marrying  a  freeman's  daughter, 
Bristol,  in  ISOU contained  16,896  houses,  and 63,G45 
inhabitants,  of  whom  the  females  exceeded  the  males 
by  nearly  a  third  ;  and  10,190  persons  were  employ- 
ed in  trade  and  manufactures.  According  to  the  late 
census,  the  united  population  of  Bristol,  Clifton,  and 
Bedmmstcr,  amounts  to  71,279  persons,  exclusive  of 
sailors.  West  Longitude  of  the  cath'^dral,  2^  35*  28*'| 
North  Lat.  51*  27' 6^      (/>). 
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Brkaiii.  L  HE  most  considerable  of  the  European  islands,  ex- 
tends from  fifty  to  fiftjr-eight  and  a  half  degrees  of 
north  latitude ;  being,  of  course,  about  500  geogra- 
phical miles  in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from 
the  land's  end  to  the  north  foreland  in  Kent,  $20 
geographical  miles.  In  British  miles,  the  length 
juay  be  computed  580»  and  the  breadth  370. 

With  the  various  etymoligies  of  the  word  Albion 
and  Britain t  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  ;  most  of 
them  are  fanciful,  all  of  them  seem  conjectural.  The 
earliest  pppidation  of  Britain  is  generally  beheved  to 
have  been  Celtic,  To  the  Celtic  population  of  Eng- 
land succeeded  the  Gothic.  The  Scythians  or 
Goths,  advancing  from  Asia,  drove  the  Cimbri,  or 
northern  Celts,  before  them  ;  and,  at  a  period  long 
preceding  the  Christian  acra,  had  seized  upon  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  is  nearest  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  acquired  the  provincal  denomination  of 
Selget*  Their  passage  to  England  followed  of 
course  ;  and,  when  Caesar  first  eitplorcd  this  island, 
*  he  tells  us  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  were  driven 
into  the  interior  parts,  while  the  regions  on  the 
iouth-east  were  peopled  with  Belgic  colonies*  These 
Belgse  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  ancestors 
of  the  English  nation.  The  Saxons,  who  made  the 
second  conquest  of  England,  were  inconsiderable  in 
numbers  j  nor  did  they  exterminate  the  natives,  but 
made  them  slaves  j  and,  from  the  two  Gothic  dia- 
lects, of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  being 
mingled,  sprung  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent  of  our 
English  language*  The  opinion,  it  is  true,  of  the 
population  of  all  Britain  being  Celtic  at  the  period 
of  CaESar*s  arrival^  has  found  many  supporters,  but  it 
labours  under  insuperable  objections.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  English  language,  have  no  traces  of 
Celtic  in  them.  They  have  even  less  of  that  Tu- 
desque  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  which  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  must  have  spoken  at  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
than  of  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  dialects.  This  is 
what  clearly  must  have  sprung  from  our  Danish  and 
Jutland  conquerors  mixmg  a  small  portion  of  their 
liialcct  with  the  great  body  of  the  conquered  people* 
who  still  retaiftcd  the  dialect  of  Belgium. 

It  ha«  been  objected  to  this  statement  of  our  early 
populaiion,  that  Druidism,  which  ia generally  alloifr- 
ed  to  be  a  Celtic  superstition,  is  mentiotied  by  Caesar 
in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  island. 

But  to  this  obiection  it  is  answered,  that  Caestir 
oever  speaks  of  having  seen  Druids  $  nor  is  there 
mention  of  any  Druid  having  been  seen  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  penetrated  into  South  Wales. 

The  Welsh  are  confessed  a  Celtic  race.  The 
Gael  or  Southern  Celts,  called  Guydels  by  the 
Welsh,  Bcem  to  have  been  the  primitive  Celts  of  an- 
cient Britain.  The  most  ancient  names  in  Wales 
are  Guydclic,  not  Cumraig  or  Welsh.  These 
southern  Celts  are  supposed  to  have  been  vanquished 
by  the  Cimbri  of  the  north,  the  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Welsh,  who  style  themselves  Cymri  to  this 
day* 


Of  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  present  inhabit  ants 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  direct 
mony  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  af  their  red  hair, 
their  large  limbs,  denoting  German  extJ-acticMi* 
what  time  the  Goths  of  Scotland  expelled  the 
Celtic  race,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  unprof  ' 
attempt  to  ascertain. 

The  Celts  had  been  probably  long  expellrd  from 
eastern  coasi  before  the  arrival  of  Csesar.     The 
of  Scotland  called  the  Highlands,  has  been  poi 
by  a  Celtic  population  gince  the  sixth  cmtary  ; 
this  was  a  reflux  of  the  Celts  from  Ireland,  not 
remnant  of  the  aboriginal  race.  The  settlement  of 
Dalriads  or  Attacotii  in  Argylcshire,  is  fixed  by 
quarians  at  the  year  258.    Their  repulsion  to  I 
took  place  in  the  fifth  century  ;  but,  in  iKe  si 
century,  they  made  another,  and  a  permanent  sel 
ment.     It  has  been  indeed  pretended  by  BoetbiJ 
Buchanan,    and  some   Scottish    antiquarians, 
make  high  pretensions  to  antiquity,  that  the 
Scots  reigned  in   Scotland  1000  years   before 
Christian  sera  ;  but  that  fabulous  millenmum  is  n< 
justly  given  up. 

The  Britons,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  arriva], 
the   Gauls  from   whom  they  sprung,  were  divi 
into  many  petty  kingdoms  {  in  each  of  which  ll 
were  subordmate  chieftains,  who  respectively 
ed  their  own  tribes.     On  extraordinary  o< 
thev  united  under  a  common  leader ;  but  this 
of  kings  had  but  a  short  and  limited  rule  ;  Mid 
confederacies    were   neither   numerous  nor 
"  There  was  one  thing,'*  says  Tacitus,    < 
gave  us  an  advantage  over  these  powerful  niti 
that  they  never  consulted  together  for  the  advantij^ 
of  the  whole*     It  was  rare  that  even  two  or  thnrr  of 
them  united  against  the  common  enemy,*'     By  tluj 
means,  as  each  of  theni  fought  separately,  theyncfc 
all  successively  subdued.     Little,  im  known 
hmits  of  regal  authority  among  the  aocient 
but,  if  that  power  be  changeable  in  its  tix\ 
in  enlightened  societies,  how  dependent  mutt 
been  on  the  personal  character  of  th 
tentate  among  a  people  so   rude  1    \^  m 

stance  of  a  father  excluding  a  son  who  had  ofc»W 
him,  from  a  share  in  his  dominion b  ;  we  hMW  in- 
stances also  of  the  public  respect  for  hrmtittfy 
right,  and  of  its  extending  to  femak  succeiriofi. 
From  their  simikirity  to  the  Gauls  in  other  polst»» 
Vr  Henry  has  conjectured,  that  the  w^pular  po^er 
was  considerable ;  but  this  is  merely  conjceluit 
Whatever  the  royal  or  popular  power  might  bs*t 
been,  the  priestly  influence  must  have  been  par^ 
mount  to  both,  wherever  Druidism  existed.  ^^ 
public  affair  could  be  transacted  without  the  saoctioe  ^^ 
of  the  Druids:  they  could  forgive  malefactors,  it 
well  as  sentence  victims  to  the  sacrifice ;  ihcT  could 
excommunicate  individuals  from  attending  the  holy 
rites ;  a  sentence  as  terrible  in  those  tiroes  as  under 
the  Romish  church.  Their  ceremonies  were  eauailf 
jnytterious  and  inhuman*  Misleto,  a  plant  pfoiMtm 
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on  the  branches  of  the  oak,  was  gaihcrtd  by  ihem 
'  with  evrry  circumstance  of  awful  solemnity.  The 
prieBlly  6po«K  and  property  were  left  m  ihe  centre 
I  of  their  consecrated  woods,  defended  from  the  ap- 
Iproach  of  the  people  by  no  guard,  but  their  «ijper- 
Mtition.  In  the  mid«t  of  thent?  groves,  they  al«o  sa- 
Icnficcd  their  prisoners  and  victims  j  and,  from  the 
lcour§e  of  the  blood  around  the  altars,  foretold  the 
Icourse  of  future  events.  They  were  the  law- makers, 
[the  phy«iciaTia,  the  poets,  and  philfJHOpher«,  of  their 
'  country*  They  taught  their  disciples  the  doctrine  of 
iransmigratJon,  and  inculcated  the  duty  of  despihing 
(death  in  defence  of  their  native  country.  Britain 
regarded  by  the  Gauls  ibemselves  as  the  great 
laancluary  of  Druidi^m. 

Though  the  insular  situation  of  Britain  had  early 

i-tnade  its  shores  the  resort  of  foreigners,   yet  the  na- 

I lives,  as  they  were   found  by  the  Romans,  had  de- 

[•rived  but  little  civilization   from  forei^^ners.     Their 

[clothing  wa4  harsti,  untanntd  skins;  the  naked  parts 

I  of  their  body  were  coloured,  for  the  sake  of  orna- 

i.mentt  with  the  smearings  of  an  azure  herb,     Agri- 

I  culture  had*  indeedt  been  introduced  by  the   Beigtc 

Gauls  {  but  the  general  f  iod  was  milk,  and  the  flesh 

of  their  herds  ♦    for,    even  to  those   poor   savages, 

tuper^tition  had  forbid  the  use  of  fish*  and  srveral 

1  kinds  of  animal  food.     Their  town<)  were  a  confused 

iparrcl  of  huts,  covered  with  turf,  boughs,  or  skins'; 

land    were   placed    without    order   or   distinction  of 

litreetSj  in  the  midst  of  some  wood  or  morass,  the 

Iftvenues  to   which  were  defended   with   ramparts  of 

icarth  and  felled  trees.     They  were  large,  and  tall  in 

Lfheir  persons.     **  The  Britons,"  aays  Strabo,  "  ex- 

]  cxl  the  Gauli  in  stature,  of  which  I  had  ocular  de- 

[monstrstion ;    for    I    saw    somi-    young    Britons    at 

tome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller  than  the   tallest 

The  same  author,  however,  who  spraks  of 

the  size  of  those   Britons  whom    he  had   seen,  de- 

•cribe^  their  shapes  and  firatures  as  d1um»y,  and  says, 

that  they  did  not  stand  firm  on  thc*ir  lcgs»     Though 

savages  in  point  of  an  and  mdus'ry,    the    ancit^nt 

rBritons  are  respectfully  spoken  of  by  several  Roman 

L historians,  with  regard  to  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 

BCter.     Tacttus  says,  they  po«se*8t'd  a'quicker  ap- 

ehension  than  the   Gauls ;  and  Dtodorus  Siculus 

prefer*  their  honesty   to  that   of  the  Romans.     A 

custom  very  abliorrent  tn   natural  morality  is  indeed 

recorded  of  them,  that  they  possessed  wives  in  com* 

to  societies  of  10  or  12  persons;  but  the  sup- 

I  position  of  such  a  custom  might  be  easily  assumed 

by  a  Romaji   stranger,  from  the  very  mnocence  of 

barbarians  sleeping  promiscuously  in  huts  j  although 

the  chastity  of  the  sexes  might  be  as  purely  kepi 

^Wp,  as  m  states  of  society,  where  they  are  divided  by 

greater  ceremony. 

Though  the  Phoenician  and  other  merchants  were 
probably  early  acquainted  with  the  mainland  •  of 
^Bntam,  yet  their  exports  must  have  been  inconsider- 
>le  before  the  Roman  conquest,  compared  with  the 
irticles  which  were  exported  after  that  era*  The 
exports,  ia  the   flourishing  times  of  Roman  trade. 
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seem  to  have  been  copper,  tin,  lime,  chalk,  pearls, 

for  the  beauty  of  which  our  island  was  celebrated,  ^■""^'^*'^ 

com,  cattle,  hides,  horses,  cheeses,  do^s,  and  slaves, 

with  the  solitary  manufacture  of  baskets  f  *      Some 

of  the  most   useful  baser  metals  seem  not  to  have 

been  found  in  Britain  before  Csesar's  time,  as  he  tn^ 

forms  us  that  their  brass  was  imported  ;  and  their 

sktll  in  manufacturing  those  metal?  which  ihcy  had, 

mu?l  have  been,  at  the  same  period,  very  rude,  ^ince 

we  Bnd  that  their  ornamental  trinkets  were  supplied 

by  strangers      Their  martial  habits,  however,  were 

not  likely  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  the  coarser  craft 

of  the  armourer.      Besides  small  targets  and  swordsj 

which,  as  well  as  their  spears,  were  supplied  with  a 

noisy  rattle,  intended  to  strike   terror,  they  used  in 

battle,  chariots,  with  iron  scythes   projecting  from 

the  axle.     But  ihough  they  managed  these  chariots 

with  expertness,    and    could  sometimes  break  even 

the  Roman  line  with  them,  they  were  of  little  use, 

upon  the  whole,  against  disciplined  troops»  and  were 

heard  of  no  more  after  the  Roroaoe  had   gained  a 

footing  in  the  isbnd.     The  Britons  shaved  all  their 

beard  except  the  upper  lip,  which,  Uke  the  Gauls, 

they  si^ffered  to  grow  to  great  length.     The  Ifulness 

and  beauty  of  the  hair  of  the  head  was  displayed  as  a. 

mark  of  digniBed  birth. 

Such   were   the    inhabitants  of  this  island,  when-  Bnr^in    in* 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  republican  glory,  de  J^  ^  **^ 
termrned  to  add  it  to  her  empire,  about  55  yoarg  be*  ma„, 
fore  the  Christian  era.     With   no  better  pretext  for  a,  C.  j'. 
host'dity,   than  a  rumour,   thai  these  islanders  had 
lent   some  assistance  to  the  Gauls,  Csesar  dispatch- 
ed  Cdius  Volusenua  with  a  galley,  to  gain  intelli- 
gence about  the  shores,  and  the  natives,  whilst  he 
collected  a  Reet  upon  the  sea  coasts  about  Calami  and 
Boulogne,     The  Britons,  learning  his  de 
ambassadors,  offtrring  submission.     Caesar  i 

them,  after  a  kind  reception,  with  Comius,  wUuiu  he 
constituted  king  of  the  Atrtbatians ;  and  whom  he 
instructed  t-i  gain  as  strong  a  party  as  possible  a* 
mong  the  British  states;  and  ariiiounccd  to  the  Bri- 
tons, that  he  would  soon  visit  their  island  in  person* 
The  Britons,  seeing  no  hope  in  negotiation,  imprison* 
ed  Cnmma,  and  raised  an  army  for  their  defence. 
On  the  return  of  Voluaenuiv,  Cxsar  embarked  the 
infantry  of  two  legions  at  a  port,  supposed  to  have 
been  Calais,  on  board  eighty  transports,  and  ordered 
the  cavalry  of  those  legions  to  embark  at  another, 
eight  miles  distant,  on  board  18  transports.  He 
sailed  in  person  with  the  infantry  transports,  about 
one  m  the  morning  of  the  26th  August  55,  A.  C, 
and  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  near  Dover, 
about  ten  the  same  day.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
the  lofty  chfTs  were  covered  with  a  British  army,  ho 
weighed  anchor  agam  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
sailing  eight  miles  farther,  stopped  at  a  plain  and 
open  shore,  probably  at  or  near  Deal,  At  first 
the  playing  of  the  engines  on  board  the  gallies, 
which  Caesar  sent  to  fiauk  the  opposing  Britons^  dia- 
concerted  their  barbarous  troops  ;  but  still  the  Ro- 
mans were  backward  to  encounter  both  the  waves 


•Wf  liive  no  direct  evidence  of  foreign  merchants  visiting  the  mainland  of  Britain  before  Carsar's  time,  tmt  oirfy  Ui€ 
B^ikArldes,  adjacent  Ma&dfl; 
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Britain,  and  the  enemy,  till  tlie  standard  tearer  of  tKe  lOth 
le^on  jumped  into  the  sea,  and  called  aloud  upon 
bis  countrymen  to  follow  thcrr  eagle,  and  aupport 
the  glory  of  the  commotiwealth.  After  a  bloody 
struggle,  the  Brilons  were  repulsed.  They  sued 
for  pt*ace,  and  obtained  it  at  the  expence  of  submis- 
eions  which  they  could  easily  retractj  and  a  promise 
of  hostages,  who  never  arrived. 

The  Roman  cavalry  had  sailed  from  Gaul  the  same 
day  that  this  trnce  was  concluded  ;  but  were  driven 
back  to  the  continent  by  a  storm,  which  also  destroy- 
ed many  of  the  gallics  and  transports  that  had  arri- 
ved. 

The  native  chiefs,  drawing  hopes  from  this  cir- 
^cnmstance,  retired  from  Cacsar'a  camp  under  various 
pi^texts,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  While 
the  7th  legion  was  gathering  in  the  harvest,  they 
were  assaulted  by  surprise  fmm  tlie  adjacent  woods, 
by  the  British  cavalry  and  chariots,  and  would  have 
been  cut  in  pieces,  if  Caesar  had  not  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement.  C««ar  himself  acknowledges,  that  he 
only  put  the  Britons  to  a  stand.  He  kept  his  forces 
facing  the  enemy  for  a  time,  and  then  led  them  back 
to  the  camp*  Upon  the  whole,  by  the  victor's 
own  account,  the  laurels  which  he  gained  in  Bri- 
tain were  both  scanty,  and  hardly  earned.  *  With- 
in a  few  days  the  Britons  were  emboldened  to  ap- 
proach the  Roman  camp  ;  they  were  repulsed,  in- 
deed, with  great  slaughter  ;  but  so  far  was  the  vic- 
tory from  securing  even  a  corner  of  the  island  to  its 
invaders,  that  peace  was  again  granted,  on  condition 
of  the  British  hostages  being  doubled.  These  host- 
ages were  to  he  sent  after  the  cotiqucmr  inla  GauL 
After  staying  little  more  than  three  weeks,  Caesar 
embarked  his  whole  army,  and  returned  to  Gaul. 

At  a  much  earUer  period  of  the  next  year,  Cxsar 
embarked  from  Calais  to  renew  the  invasion  of  Bri* 
tain,  with  an  army  of  five  legions,  and  2000  horse, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  more  than  800  ships*  The  sight 
of  so  prodigious  a  fleet,  made  the  Bntons  despair  of 
resisting  his  landing,  whif^h  took  place  at  the  same 
spot  as  before.  Leaving  a  small  force  behind  hira 
to  defend  his  fleet,  Caesar  pursued  the  Britons,  and 
overtaking  them,  after  twelve  hours  march,  at  a  ri- 
irer  (supposed  to  be  the  Stour),  where  they  attempt- 
ed to  oppose  him,  drove  them  before  him.  They 
made  another  attempt  to  defend  themselves  in  a 
woody  fastness ;  but  their  rude  entrenchments  were 
forced  by  the  Romans,  and  they  again  retreated. 
Next  morning,  as  the  victors  had  come  in  sight  of 
the  British  rear,  accounts  were  brought  of  a  storm* 
€uch  as  had  happened  in  the  preceding  Year,  having 
damaged,   and   almost    destroyed   the  Roman  fleet. 
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The  pursuit  was  Itopped  till  Cmmt  \ 
the  coast,  and  tecured  liis  remainU}g  ^i 
cations  within  the  camp. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  confcderstcf  bad 
chosen  Casuibelanus  king  of  the  Cat^ii  for  their  coie* 
mander  in  chief,  and  waited  tlic  retunt  of  the  Rcimaiki, 
with  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  comntaodcr. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place,  in  one  of  which  Uie|' 
defeated  two  choice  cohorts  of  ihe  tii%<^adcni  ;  but  ji% 
their  next  attack,  after  this  shght  victory,  tli 
entirely  routed,  and  Cassibelanus  suffering 
pass  the  Thames,  at  a  place  supposed  ta  be  ' 
Stakes,  dismissed  all  his  infantry,  and  retained  ^ 
bis  4000  war  chariots,  to  w&tch  and  harass  th  ~^ 
man  army.  The  British  states^  aa  Carsar  adt 
made  their  submissions,  and  gave  htm  hostages 
corn  ;  thus  facilitating  his  progress  to  the  priiKaj 
fastness  of  the  British  commander,  which  Cariar  i 
ced,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners  acd  caiti 
Cassibelanus  did  not  yet  detpairpbut  formed  the 
design  of  cutting  off  Czsar  from  hi«  tectt  &nd 
orders  to  the  leaders  of  the  Cantii  (the  people i 
Kent),  to  fall  upon  the  naval  tamp  of  the  Re 
which  was  not  strongly  guarded.  Its  defence^ 
ever,  was  sufficient  to  repulse  the  as&ailaiits  ;  aad  i 
British  leader,  aeeing  no  hope  in  further  rcsisiAncr, 
sought  and  obtained  a  peace  from  Cxsar,  ibroogb 
the  mediation  of  Comius  the  Atrubatian.  Caa^^e* 
lanus  was  bound  to  offer  no  injury  to  the  Britttli 
states,  which  had  deserted  his  alliance  for  thai 
Rome.  Britain  was  to  give  a  tnbute  and  ho«t 
the  Romans,  but  neither  the  quantity  or  on 
mentioned  by  Csesar.  At  ten  at  night,  on  thj 
of  September,  54  years  A*  C.  Carsar  mailed  wi 
last  embarkation  of  his  army  from  our  coa«t ;  and  1 
97  years  from  that  period,  the  Briiaina  bad  no  i 
disturbance,  and  but  few  alarms  from  foreign  cncmii 

Augustus  only  threatened  them  with  iirvaiioflli 
He  extorted  prescRts  and  tributes  from  the  princes,  aa4  ^^ 
derived  a  revenue  from  certain  imposts  on  the  mutual  ^ 
traffic  between  the  island  and  the  coniinctii.  In  tfce 
mean  time,  the  natives  improved  in  clviliia 
their  foreign  connection,  and  the  merchaotA  i 
settled  in  their  towns.  Tiberius  exacted  ihc^ 
tribute,  but  lived  on  peaceable  terms  with  the 
Caligula's  absurd  visit  to  gather  the  c 
the  sea  shore,  does  not  deserve  the  n.?;; 
sion  ;  btiX  in  the  rei^^  of  Claudius,  an  cxpedjtiofi  \ 
prepared  in  good  camett,  with  an  army  of  ^(Ml 
men,  and  Aulus  Plautius  at  the  head  of  \U  At  fintj 
the  soldiers  murmured  at  being  sent,  as  thry  said*  ^\_ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  world;  but  at  laat  were  pff-ii^l 
suaded  to  embark,  from  confidence  in  their  leader  T 


•That  Ctesar  gained  not  even  much  fflory  In  bis  BriliKh  Evasion,  appears  frgrm  the  testimony  of  several  ivntcr*  crfi*^ 
Lncan  plainly  taxes  him  with  turning  his  baclc  upon  our  countrymen  : 

Jtrrita  qn^titis  Oitendit  terga  Brit^nnU. 

Horaoe  speaks  of  tbe  SHfions  as  uoconqucred  in  the  days  of  Augustus  t 

IntactHf  aut  Brttannus  ui  tttai^enderet 
Sacm  catenaiu*  via, 
Tibulius  alao  s 

Te  manci  rnvtcftu  I£omano  Marie  Brttanmis, 

And  TadtuSf  in  bis  life  of  Agdcola,  expresilj  lays,  that  Ciesar  only  gave  the  Romans  a  view,  not  a  fomtmi^n  of  Bitfiii^ 

I*9t€ti  widen  99ttndhsB  ^^vtierii^  nm  tradidhte^ 
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tVeipatktii  the  future  tmperarf  had  the  second  com- 
mand in  thh  enterpnze»  which  was  held  so  important 
the  eyes  of  the  Rofnans,  that  every  snccessiTr  cm- 
?ror  had  been  predicted  by  hia  poets  to  be  the  coti- 
aeror  of  Britain* 
Aulus    Plautiua    landing    imopposedf     marched 
DUgh  the  temtories  of  the  CatdveUauni,*   gave 
kree  defeats  to  Caractacus  and  Togodumnus,  the 
vo  British  leaders ;  but  still  their  retrcatitig  army 
ned  §0  formidable,  that  the  Roman  grncral  tent 
'Tor  reinforcemeDtft,  and  invited  the  emperor  to  come 
over  in  person  and  iinisk  the  war ;  whiUt  lie  himself 
ctreated  to  the  south  side  of  the  Thameji  and  ns 
Haified  on  the  defensive.     The  reinforcements  which 
Claudius  brought*  aa  may  be  easily  imagined,  soon 
Jtered  the  face  of  affairs ;  the  southern  part  of  the 
Jand  submitted,  and  Aulus  Plautius,   from  being 
neralf  was  made  governor  of  Britaia.     His  lieute- 
ant,  Vespasian,  nrduced  the  Belgae  and  Durotnges, 
xnxi  Kent  to  the  bnd*i  end,  after  SO  battles.     Plati- 
jus,  with  another  division,  waged  war  wiih  the  inland 
Britotif  under  Caractacus,  sa  succeasfuUy,  that   an 
ftratioD  was  decreed  to  him  at  Rome^  in  which  tl^ 
Dperor  walked  at  his  left  hand  to  the  capitol. 
Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  in  the  provincial  go- 
emmcnt  of  Britain  in  the  year  50.     The  Britons 
bad  taken  advantage  of  a  short  interval  between  his 
IttGcession  and  the  recal  of  Aulus  Plautiua,  when  the 
lieu  ten  an '-generals   held  a  joint  command,  and  had 
plundered  the  Roman  allies;  but  Ostorius  repelled 
them  with  great  Bla\ightcr,  and  building  a  chain  of 
forts  along  the  Ncn  and  the  Severn,  commanded  all  the 
^  tiatives  within  that  pale  to  give  up  their  arras.     The 
'  Icent,  f  though  early  alh'es  of  Rome,  resisted  this  ta* 
lign!ty,and  would  have  been  joined  by  other  revoltcrs, 
*  not   Ostorius  defeated  ihem  in  their  entrench- 
eaia.     With  similar  alacrity  he   overwhelmed  the 
tangi  near  the  Irish  sea;  then  turning  upon  the 
Srigantes  inhabiting  Yorkahire,  subdued  them  also 
once  more  to  the  Roman  alliance. 

lo  the  mean  time,  Caractacus,  who  had  lost  the 

most  of  his  dominions,  had  not  lost  his  character  or 

»liueiice  among  the  tribes  who  had  still  arms  and  in- 

jendence,  but  at  the  head  of  the  Silares  transferred 

war  lo  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  and  at  a  place 

irhich  is  supposed  to  be  the  confluence  of  the  Colne 

nil  Theme,  built  a  stone  rampart  on  a  hdl  command- 

ig  a  river,  dangerous  lo  be  forded,  where  he  awaited 

the  attack  of  the  Romans.     We  are  not  to  estimate 

I,       this   ancient    patriot  by    hia  success.      Neither   his 

^ctlu  bravery,  nor  choice  of  poeition,  nor  the  resolution  of 

his  followers,   who  tuck  an  oath  to  die  or  conquer 

before  they  were  attacked   by  tlie   Romans,   could 

*toiie  for  the  difftrence  of  arms  and  discipline  between 

I        tkriB  and  their  opponents.     The  latter,  after  fordmg 

tl»e  river,  formed  the  test u do  or  military  shell  over 

their  heads  with  their  shields,  through  which   the 

iiwsile  weapons  of  the  natives  could  not  penetrate 

9g    they  slowly  advanced    up   the    mountaia.     The 

'^fTtpart  of  loose  stones  was  rood  demolished,   and 

^hcn   they  closed  with  their  l»eavy   armour  against 


the  native  ranke,  the^  slanighieicd  them  with  scarcely 
the  danger  of  receiving  a  wound.  Caractacus  took 
shelter,  after  the  battle,  with  Cdrii$mandua,  queen  of 
the  Brigantes ;  but  his  inhuman  step-mother  de« 
livered  him  in  chains  to  the  Romaasj  and  the  unfor- 
tunate l^ero  was  destined  to  enter  the  Roman  capital 
as  a  capttvci  iii  the  same  procession  with  h\%  brothers 
and  wife  aud  daughters,  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
fatal  battle.  On  entering  the  imperial  palace,  the 
British  Prince  calmly  expressed  his  wonder,  that  the 
poBsessor  of  so  much  wealth  should  disturb  him  in  his 
miserable  cottages.  The  fame  of  a  hcro^  who  had 
for  nine  years  ixrsidted  the  Roman  arms,  wa^i  known 
throughout  all  Italy^  and  had  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  the  emperor  to  see  him.  The  barbarous  monarch 
appeared  undaunted  before  his  throne,  and  addressed 
him  with  so  much  dignity,  that  even  the  stupid  Clau- 
dius was  affected,  and  ordering  his  fetters  to  be  &truck 
off,  treated  him  and  his  family  with  di6tingui«»hed  re* 
gard. 

The  Silures  beaten,  but  not  yet  subdued,  rose  upou 
some  cohorts,  who  were  building  forts  in  their  coun- 
try, whom  they  cut  to  pieces,  and  once  more  rtsqued 
a  general  engagement.  They  were  defeated,  but  es- 
caped without  entire  rout  under  cover  of  night.  Con* 
tiuuing  from  that  time  their  skirmishes  and  surprises, 
they  gave  Ostorius,  after  all  his  triumphs,  so  much 
vexation,  that  he  died  through  mental  anxiety. 

Aulus  I>idiu3,  his  successor,  checked  the  incursioDB 
of  the  Britons,  after  they  had  defeated  a  Roman  le- 
gion, and  become  formidable  under  a  new  leader  wor- 
thy of  succeeding  Caractacus.  This  was  Venusius, 
chieftain  of  the  Huiccii.  %  He  had  married  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  that  infamous 
woman  had  scandalised  her  subjects,  by  admitting 
Villocatus,  her  armour-bearer,  to  her  bed  and  throne, 
and  had  implored  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
injured  husband  and  his  adherents  turned  their  arms 
against  tlie  usurper-  The  event  of  the  civil  war  was 
to  drive  the  adulteress,  tlie  betrayer  of  Caractacus, 
from  her  kingdom,  in  spite  of  her  Roman  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  invaders  were,  for  several  years,  content  to 
preserve,  without  extendirtg,  their  conquests. 

In  the  year  61,  FauUnus  Suetonius  led  the  Roman 
army  to  the  island  of  Mona, or  Anglesey,  the  residence 
of  thearch-druid,  and  the  asyhim  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  power.  He  found  an  army  drawn  up  in  or* 
der  of  baitle  to  receive  him,  whose  appearance  at  first 
struck  terror  into  his  soldiers  ;  for  besides  the  armed 
men,  there  were  women  m  funeral  apparel,  who,  with 
lighted  torches, ran  along  the  ranks  like  furies;  while 
woods,  held  sacred  by  superstition,  and  altars  burn* 
ing  with  fires,  gave  additional  horrors  to  the  scene, 
and  multitudes  of  druid«  stood  with  uplifted  hands, 
denouncing  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  approach* 
ing  invaders  of  tlkeir  myeteries.  For  a  while  the  le- 
gions stood  powerless,  as  marks  to  the  arrows  of  the 
Britous  ;  but  at  last  encuuraged  by  their  of&cers,  they 
rushed  forward  and  put  them  to  the  sword,  aod  after 
demolishing  the  altars  »nd  grovesi  bunst  the  druids 
in  their  own  fires. 
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Success  of 


In  Suetoniub'a  aWnce^  tTie  states  of  the  mainland, 
opprcftsi'd  by  the  insufferable  tyranny  of  their  Ra- 
man masters,  eonspircd  for  vengeance  and  deliverance. 
Praftutzgus,  the  late  king  of  the  Iceni,  had  left  the 
cn^peror  joint  heir  with  his  daughters,  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating his  protection  ;  but  the  Roman  officers  and  sol* 
diers  pkmdered  the  unhappy  survivors;  and  when  hia 
widow  Boadicea  remonstrated,  beat  her  with  airipes, 
and  violated  her  daughters  before  her  eyes.  Her 
whole  kingdom  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The  Tri- 
nobantefc*  had  been  at  the  same  time  fttnpt  of  their 
lends,  and  driven  from  their  houses.  Those  enraged 
tribes  broke  in  furiously  upon  the  Roman  colony  at 
Camolodunum,  and  after  laying  it  tn  asheS)  destroyed 
all  the  infantr)^  of  the  9th  legion.  Suetonius,  on  his 
return  to  London,  was  implored  by  them  to  remain, 
and  defend  them  against  the  insurgents;  but  he  chose 
to  march  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  entered  the 
place  on  his  leaving  it,  and  put  all  they  found  to  the 
sword.  In  Londou,  Verulamium,  and  other  pbces, 
the  carnage  of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates 
was  computed  at  70,000.  Flushed  by  these  succea 
fieir,  and  joined  by  fresh  associates,  the  British  heroine 
gave  battle  to  Suetonius ;  and  dressed  in  her  royal 
robes,  with  a  spear  in  her  hand,  harangued  her  troops 
as  she  drove  along  their  ranks  in  a  lofty  chariot,  where 
her  two  unhappy  daughters  were  seated  at  her  feet. 
Her  forces  have  been  described  as  innumerably  great- 
er than  we  can  suppose  the  country  to  have  support 
ed,  or  the  Romans  to  have  computed  with  certainty. 
Suetonius,  with  10,000  men,  waited  their  tumultuary 
attack  in  a  position  accessible  only  in  front,  and  re- 
pulsed it  with  the  usual  success  of  the  Romans.  The 
Britons  were  entangled  in  their  flight  by  waggons 
loaded  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  whom»  the 
Roman  historian  says,  they  brought  to  be  witnesses 
of  their  valour  ;  but  whom  it  is  much  more  probable 
they  placed  there  for  want  of  a  better  asylum*  Af- 
ter an  immense  slaughter  of  her  army,  the  fintiiih 
queen  ended  her  misencs  by  taking  poison 

Broken  as  the  Briiiih  spirit  must  havt:  been  by  so 
terrible  a  blow,  it  was  kept  alive,  beyond  its  natural 
strength,  by  the  torlurftf  oppression.  Suetonius, 
with  all  his  abilities,  was  injudiciously  vindictive.  He 
was  recalled  f n  m  his  post  by  Nero  ;  and  three  sue 
cessive  governors  after  him  being  men  of  indolent  cha- 
racters, the  Britons  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  yeara. 
But  under  Vespasian,  the  Roman  energjes  revived. 
The  Brigantes,  with  their  warlike  leader  Venuslus, 
were  overcame,  and  the  Siiures,  m  spile  of  their 
mountainous  country,  and  an  obstinate  resistance, 
were  subdued.  These  successes  paved  the  way  for 
the  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  under  the  ablest 
and  best  of  all  the  Roman  governors  Julius  Agrico- 
la,  who  knew  how  to  retain,  with  the  humane  policy 
of  a  statesman,  what  he  had  won  by  his  bravery  aK  a 
soldier.  In  his  first  campaign,  Agncola  quelled  the 
Ordovid,f  and  completed  the  conquest  *>f  /\uglesey, 
from  which  Suetonius  had  been  recalled  by  the  dread* 
ful  insurrection  of  Boadicea.  He  accomplished  this 
latter  enterprise  even  without  the  aid  of  ships,  select- 
ing the  best  swimmers  from  his  army,  who  passed  the 


narrowest  part  of  the  channel  whhihmrhonet 
arms,  but  without  baggage.   In  his  second  catnpaii] 
he  earned  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  subdued  tiationl 
who  never  yet  subinitied  to  the  Romans,      Wl 
ever  he  marched,  he  shewed  clemency  to  the  wibi 
sive ;  and  to  secure  his  conquests,  built   a  chmn 
fortresses  from  sea  to  sea,  in  or  near  the  tract  where 
Hadrian's   rampart,  and  Sevenis'i  wallf  were  tftcr* 
wards  erected. 

In  his  third  campaign,  he  traversed  the  country  of  H 
the  Caledonians  (hitherto  unknown,)  as  far  as  thf  ^*4 
Tay,  without  meeting  an  enemy  in  the  field.  The  *^ 
Caledonians  expecting  that  their  in\*adtri  would  re  . 
tire  in  ivinter,  abstained  from  hostility ;  but  when 
winter  set  in,  they  were  disappointed,  for  they  found 
the  troops  of  Agricola  settled  in  well-stored  and  for- 
tiBed  quarters,  in  which  they  coutd  neither  surpi 
nor  besiege  them.  In  the  next  year  of  his  govcmtni 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  forts  between  the  frith 
Forth  and  Clyde;  thus  excluding,  from  all  the 
able  part  of  Britain,  both  the  contagion  of  ret 
and  from  those  barbarous  inroads  which  might 
turb  its  peaceable  inhabitants.  In  hiii  Hfth  yevi 
crossed  the  fritli  of  Clyde ;  aud  after  sumc  sue 
skirmishes  with  the  ancient  natives  of  Canty  re,  he 
Argyleshire,  and  Lochaber,  had  a  distinct  vicw^ 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  meditated  a  dc^ign^  w 
he  never  ful  tilled,  of  adding  that  island  to  the 
man  empire. 

In  the  6th  year  of  his  goTcmment,  he  set  onl  oo  gi 
the  eastern  coast  of  Caledonia  with  an  army,  and  ton 
Heet  so  near  it  as  to  attend  and  support  all  ttf  no* 
tions.  He  was  opposed  by  an  army  jfftbeCakdofliaiil,  y. 
who»  in  a  night  attack  upon  a  portion  of  hia  irmy,  ^ 
threw  it  into  confusion,  aitd  having  entered  tlie  camp  j^ 
af  the  9th  legion,  would  have  put  them  to  the  lUogb* 
tcr,  if  Agncola  had  not  come  up  with  great  celrftly 
to  their  aid,  and  driven  the  Caledonians  to  their  w»oda 
and  morasses. 

Agricula  retired,  after  this  action.  Into  wioterTi 
quarters,  and  left  the  Caledonians  a  short  lime  to  pre*  ^ 
part  for  the  last  struggle,  in  defence  of  their  lide*  ^ 
pendence.  When  he  took  the  field  the  ^Tentli  tim«,  ^ 
ne  found  our  ancestors  encamped  on  r  ' 

Grampian  lulls  to  the  number  ^f  S0,0' 
hke  leader,  Galgacus.     The  Rt  nun 
inferior  m  numbers.     Trfcitus   ha5  irr. , 
qui-nce  and  mimiteiiCbS  in  describing  this  engagcmcQii 
whicii  would  ^uit  a  more  iqtial  c^^Trtest.     So  mjmof 
were  the  armour   and  discipline  ot  the  Cale< 
that  10.000  of  them  wcrt'  slaughtered,  while  ll 
maub    lost    only   310  men.     Their  missile 
were*  in  fact,  their  only  means  of  offence  j  iheif 
bruitd  swords  being  unfit  for  close  action,  and  ll 
bodies  defended  by  only  small  turrets.     Atl 
rout  of  their  main  body,  a  reserve  ut  the  Cale< 
attempted  lo  tike  the  Romaus  in  flank,  but  a 
body,  under  Agricola  in  pertiou;  toiled  thii  ai 
and  the  straggluig  bands  of  itieir  whole  army 
fast  and  so  iar  irom  the  scene  of  action,  that  ni 
Agncuia's  scouts  could  not  discover  an  encmjf 
habitant    over  tlie  whole  face  of  the  countrf,    A 


*  Tli«  Tritiobantc^  inhabited  what  is  now  Esmx,  Middlesex^  and  part  of  Surrey. 
f  The  inhalritaota  of  jiresent  North  Wales. 
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3«     mournful  tikrtce  reigned  in  every  direction ;  and  no-i^ 

■^  thing  waa  to  be  leen  but   the  burning  of  houses,  to 

which  the  natives  ihemBelves  had  f^et  tire  in  despair* 

IjAgricola  proceeded  no  farther  northward,  but  march- 
id  into  the  country  now  called  Angus,  and  received 
bostagea  from  the  Horesti.  He  ga?e  orders  to  his 
[Beet  to  aail  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  very  north- 
ern extremity  of  Caledonia,  and  turning  its  extreme 
peninsula,  to  come  round  westward  the  whole  course  of 
the  island,  into  the  harbour  from  which  they  had  sailed 

kin  the  spring.     His  orders 'were  performed,  and  even 
^e   perilous    Orcades  were  subdued.     After  seven 
years  service  in  Britain,  of  unexampled  utibty  to  his 
I      country',  Agricola  was  recalled.     In  estimating  his 

Ichdiracter,  we  are  not  to  found  his  mefit  solely  on  the 
tictories  he  obtained  over  naked  barbarians*  The 
l^cendant  which  he  gave  to  the  Romans  over  the  Bu- 
llish mind,  was  obtained  by  means  more  creditable 
than  the  sword.  He  made  the  provincial  Britons 
emulous  of  arts  and  improvements ;  and,  acquainted 
with  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  taught  the  youth 
of  their  nobdicy  the  language  and  the  sciences  of 
Rome,  encouraged  ornamental  as  w^ell  as  useful  pub- 
lic works,  the  splendid  temple  as  well  as  the  power- 
ful garrison.  Thus  converting  the  whole  national ener* 
gj  irom  warlike  to  peaceable  objects,  he  was  all  the 
besiefactor  to  Britain  that  a  conqueror  could  be.  But 
^unhappily  a  people,  who  are  helped  forward  to  civi- 
^Bizauon,  nut  by  their  own  strength  but  by  that  of 
^Kothers,  cannot  reap  from  it  Its  most  ennobling  effects. 
Hence,  in  place  of  their  barbarous  energies,  was  sub- 
«tituted  that  pliant  spirit,  which  made  them  cling 
in  supplication  round  the  knees  of  Rome  for  protec- 
tioo,  when  she  herself  was  falling. 

From  the  entire  conquest  of  Britain  to  the  close 
'i.  of  the  third  century,  the  island  is  seldom  noticed  by 
Roman  historians.  It  was  indeed  visited  by  the  Em- 
i^kperor  Adrian  in  the  year  121,  who,  either  from 
^fchoice  or  necessity,  abandoned  the  northern  extremi- 
*  ty  of  the  province,  and  built  a  new  rampart,  from 
toe  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  many  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  raised  by  Agricola.  la  210,  the  Em- 
peror Scverus  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  Bri;ain, 
ud  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonii  and  the  Mea- 
Hc  succeeded  ;  and,  having  cleared  the  frontier, 
arreted  a  stone  wall,  almost  parallel  with  that  of 
Ldnan,  on  a  syi^tem  so  permanent,  that  the  founda- 
^ous  an*  lo  this  day  to  be  sei^n ;  abandoning  Agri^ola's 
aiT'part,  which  h^d  been  repaired  by  order  of  the 
imperoT  Antoniiuia  Pius.  Scverus  died  at  York  in 
year  211,  leading  hie^  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla, 
pmt  successors  in  the  empire.  Caracalla,  conclu 
iing  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  hastened  with 
brotlier  lo  Rome,  to  plunge  into  all  the  debauch- 
'ies  of  his  capital ;  and,  for  more  than  seventy  years 
the  ttmc  of  his  dtparture,  the  silence  of  histo- 
WB  niay  leave  us  roi^m  to  hope  that  there  was  peace 
the  inland. 

In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  Camusius,  an  active 
»val  officer,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  com- 
and  of  a  powerful  armament  agamst  the  swarms  of 
|»axon  piratei  who  infested  the  coast  of  Britaio, 
Usurped  the  purple,  and  reigned  for  eight  years  in 
tritain  with  vigour  and  success ;  for  he  not  only 
defended  her  shores  from  invasioni  but  even  enlarged 


the  ItmiU  of  the  Roman  province,  aud  repaired  the 
wall  of  Agricola  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  At 
length  Constantiui,  the  coadjutor  of  Dioclesian,  pre- 
paring to  attack  Carnusius,  *as  assassinated  by  his 
false  friend  and  general  Allectus,  who  immediately 
assumed  the  purple  and  the  sovereignty  of  Britain, 
and,  by  means  of  his  naval  superiority,  maintained  it 
for  three  years.  In  296,  CoiiStantius,  and  his  pre- 
fect Asclepiodatus,  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  by 
defeating  and  slaying  the  usurper,  after  the  imperial 
fleet  baa  narrowly  escaped  that  of  Allectus  off"  the 
isle  of  Wight  by  favour  of  a  fog.  Constatitius, 
whose  character  was  respectable,  was  received  in 
Britain  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  conqueror*  His 
army  had,  indeed,  essentially  served  the  islanders,  by 
preventing  London  from  being  plundered  by  the 
Saxon  and  Gaulish  fugitives  from  the  discomfited 
army  of  Allectus,  In  the  division  of  the  empire  be- 
tween Constantius  and  Galerius,  Britain  fell  to  the 
former  :  he  resided  in  the  ibland,  and  had  some  con- 
tests with  the  Caledonians,  of  which  the  particular! 
are  not  known.  On  his  return  from  the  north  he 
died  at  York,  leaving  Constantinc  the  Great  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire.  When  that  prince  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  empire,  Britain  was  not  the  last 
to  embrace  it*  Constantine,  who  had  begun  his 
reign  at  York,  staid  some  time  to  pay  the  last  ho- 
nours to  his  father's  ashes,  and  to  finish  the  war  with 
the  Meatae  and  Caledonians,  who  at  this  time  began 
to  be  called  by  the  new  names  of  Picts  and  Scou. 

In  554,  Britain,  which  had  taken  part  with  Mag- 
nentius,  an  unsuccessful  usurper,  suff^ered  bitter  re- 
tribution from  the  Emperor  Constantius,  under  his 
secretary  Paulus^  a  Spaniard,  who  was  sent  as  an  in- 
quisitor to  the  island,  to  discover  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  rebellion*  This  wretch,  who  was 
sirnamed  Catena,  or  the  chain,  from  his  adroitness  m 
connecting  criminal  charges,  filled  the  whole  western 
empire  with  tortures,  murders,  and  confiscations, 
Martinus,  the  British  governor,  unable  to  restrain 
his  cruelties,  authorised  as  they  were  by  supreme  au- 
thority, attempted  to  slay  him,  but,  missing  his  aimt 
he  turned  his  sword  against  his  own  bosom.  When 
Julian  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  one  of  his  acts 
of  justice  was  to  order  the  inhuman  Paulus  to  be 
burnt  ali%c 

The  Roman  province  in  South  Britain  had  suffer. 
cd  but  little  disturbance  from  the  northern  nations 
for  about  150  years  ;  but,  about  ttrn  years  after  their 
deliverance  from  Paulus,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  not- 
withstanding a  temporary  check  which  they  bad  re- 
ceived fr^m  the  commanders  of  Julian,  returned  with 
greater  force  against  the  legions  of  Valentinian  and 
Valtns,  and  ravaged  the  country  for  three  years  with 
impunity,  Theodosins,  a  British  governor,  of  con- 
summate abilities,  was  appointed  to  repuir  the  disas- 
ters of  the  Roman  arms.  He  recovered  London 
from  the  barbarians,  and  even  extended  the  province 
to  Its  utmost  ancient  limits,  the  rampart  of  Agricola. 
The  son  of  this  distinguished  cijmmander,  inhenttng 
his  father^s  talents,  w^as  adopted  as  partner  in  the 
empire  by  Cratian,  the  son  of  Valentinian.  Un- 
wisely for  themselves,  and  forgetful  of  wliat  they 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Theodosius,  the  Britons 
took  part  with  the  usurper  Maximus.      Maximui 
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w;js  accompanied  into  Gaul  fey  myriads  of  Britons ; 
but  his  enterprize  miscarrtedi  and  hid  discomfited 
fioldkrs,  after  having  made  good  their  retreat  to  Ar- 
morica,  settled  there,  through  despair  of  ever  regain- 
ing their  native  land.  Thcodostus  finally  triunrvphcd 
over  all  hi$  competitors,  and,  by  sending  his  vicar 
Chrysantus  with  an  army  into  Britain,  secured  it 
from  the  ravages  of  the  north. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  an  inundation 
of  barbarians  poured  in  upon  all  sides  of  the  western 
empire,  and,  among  these,  the  Picts  and  Scots  fell 
upon  Southern  Britain.  Stihco,  the  guardian  of  the 
young  Emperor  Honorius,  sent  over  forces,  who  re- 
pulsed the  barbarians  in  victories  which  are  celebra- 
ted by  the  poet  Claudian.  But,  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  now  hastening  to  dissolution,  its  weakness, 
like  a  mortal  disease  in  the  body^  was  chiefly  felt  at 
the  extremities*  The  Roman  legions  in  Britain  mu- 
tinied, and,  with  equal  levity  and  insolence,  set  up 
successively  and  dethroned  several  usurpers.  The 
distresses  of  Honorius  obliging  him  to  recal  his 
troops,  the  island  was  left  defenceless  to  the  northern 
hordes,  Honorius  even  g^ve  up  all  claims  to  the 
alWitnce  of  the  Britons,  and  exhorted  them  to  de- 
fend themselves.  For  a  short  time  the  few  Roman 
veterans,  who  had  settled  and  stiU  lingered  in  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  them,  gave  example  and  as- 
sistance to  the  natives ;  but,  as  these  gradually  dis- 
posed of  their  estates,  and  retired  to  the  continent, 
the  multitude  became  an  easy  prey.  Honorius,  upon 
a  favourable  turn  of  his  fortunes,  sent  twice  over  the 
aid  of  a  Roman  legion,  which  was  sufficient  to  drive 
the  northern  tribes  beyond  their  friths.  Gallio  of 
Ravenna,  one  of  the  last  ornaments  of  Roman  his- 
tory, commanded  the  last  detachment  which  Rome 
ever  sent  to  our  island.  After  repelling  the  savages, 
he  convened  the  chiefs  of  the  islanders,  and  told  them 
with  frankness,  that,  since  the  empire  could  afford 
them  no  future  assistance,  they  must  themselves  as- 
sume courage  to  defend  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
The  repairing  Severus's  wall,  the  erection  of  useful 
forts,  and  supplying  them  with  military  weapons  and 
engines, — ^these  were  the  last  good  ofnces  which  the 
Bntons  received  from  their  protectors,  before  they 
took  their  final  departure,  at  the  distance  of  475 
years  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar. 

But  the  Britons,  as  incapable  of  exerting  self-de- 
fence as  of  enjoying  liberty,  reaped  no  advantage 
from  these  bequests.  So  httle  had  they  profited  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Romans,  that  they  knew  not 
how  to  retrieve  each  others  fatigue  by  the  change  of 
sentinels  upon  their  ramparts.  "  They  fell  asleep, 
(says  Gildas),  upon  their  posts,  and  were  dragged  off 
the  battlements  by  the  hooks  of  the  barbarians,  The 
Scots  and  Picts  broke  over  their  walls  like  wolves 
into  a  sheep-fold,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  rc- 
lumed  every  succeeding  year.  Instead  of  resisting 
them,  the  British  states,  divided  among  petty  tyrants, 
fumed  their  feeble  arms  agamst  each  other,  till  a  fa- 
mine, which  was  succeeded  by  a  pestilence,  threaten- 
ed depopulation  to  the  whole  southern  part  of  the 
A,  D.  446.  island.  In  446,  the  fame  of  -£tiu8,  the  Roman 
prefect  in  Gaul,  afforded  a  forlorn  hope  of  assistance 
from  the   Roman  arms,     jEtius  was  addressed  in  a 
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letter,  entitled,  the  Croana  of  the  Brkoni  to  IW 
thrice  appointed  ^tius.  **  The  bmrbufitas,"  {mi  ^ 
th^y,)  ^^  drive  us  into  the  sea,  and  the  aea  dmet  lu 
back  upon  the  swords  of  the  barbarians.^'  JEinu 
might  pity  the  suppliants,  but  could  spare  ibcsi  no 
assistance,  employed  as  he  was  in  opposing  AlcSt 
king  of  the  Huns. 

Despairing  of  all  power  to  resist  their  pottlKCT  tl 
invaders,  the  Britons  applied,  (it  is  said^  foraitillaBCt 
to  the  Saxons,  a   people  inhabiting  tnat   pvoiaftths  ? 

called  the  Cimbric  Chersoncsus,   which  i$  ' '^'* 

by  the  Elbe  on  the  south,  by  the  Gemiafi 
the  west,  and  by  the  Baltic  sea  oa   the  nortb 
east.     The  tribes  of  this  nation  had  b«c«  HitberCo 
known  to  th^  Bntons  onlry  by  visits  of  dcpredatiM 
to  their  coasts.     It  is  said  by  the  Saxon  histurSMlt 
that  the  states  of  the  island  were  convened,  ami  iImI 
by  the  advice  of  Vartigern,  prince  of  the  Silure%dM 
fatal  resolution  was  adopted,  ofofFerine  their  co«iiiry 
and  their  liberties  to  the  Saxons^  if  they  wiiold  de- 
fend them  against  tlie  Picts  and  Scots.     ThM  tke 
spirit   of    the  Britons  waa    sufficiently    humble  la 
apply  to  the  Romans  in  the  terms  that  haf«  beeod^ 
scribed,  may  easily  be  conceived :    they  knt w  ikt 
value  of  Roman  protection,  and  the  Romant  mmt 
a  civilized  people;  but  that  they  besought  the  SmtmiBr 
a  pagan  race,  Known  to  them  only  by  their  femcilyt 
to  accept  of  their  liberties  and  propertTes,   aiMl  that 
they  laid  themselves  at  once  at  their  mercy,  in  be- 
seeching them  for  their  aid,  is  a  thing  oe  inprobi^ 
ble,  that  the  partial  authority  of  the  Saxoo 
is  insufficient  to  confirm  it.     It  is  at  vara«c^ 
human  nature,  and  with   that  immediate 
to  the  Saxons,  which  the  Britons  immediately 
when   they  began  to   seize  upon  their 
We  may  therefore   suppose   the   first   vliit  ol 
Saxons  to  have  been  accidental,  or,  if  they  ctfioe 
vited,  that  it  was  only  by  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
lives  who  took  them  into  their  pay.     The  Sax«a 
ships,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  coaveyed 
more  than  a  few  hundred  men,  arrived  on  the  6n- 
ttsh  coast  in  449.     The  leaders  of  tlie  uoopt  nrfie 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  the  fabled  desecndMiU  of  W^ 
den.    By  their  aid  the  Picts  and  Soots  were  defi 
but  the  Saxons,  glad  to  settle  in  the  fertile  * 
a  delightful  island,  in  exchange  for  the  bleak 
of  the   Baltic,  invited  over  fresh  reinforcemtiHt 
their  countrymen,  and,   from  tlic  auxiliaries, 
the  masters  of  the  natives.     The  Britons  e 
when  it  wa^  too  late,  a   valour  that   hsKl 
mant,  or  wasted  itself  in  civil    war,  o^pcMid 
new   tyrants  occasionally   with  aiiccesa,     lii  om^^ 
their   battles  with  the  Saxons,  the  chieftain  Hont  'F 
fell.     His  brother,  Hengist,   iu   spite  of  all  hni  «k*  £ 
tories,  80  much  boasted  by  the  Saxon  annaiiti»»  diet 
not  appear  to  have  penetrated  beyond  KcDt.     hf 
degrees,  however,  the  Saxon  power  reduced  the  a^ 
tivcs  either  to  entire  submission,  or  drove  ihoie  wh» 
retained  independence  to  the  mountains  of  Wales,  o£ 
Cornwall,  and   Cumberland.     Thi*   was   effected  •  ^^ 
considerable  time  before  the  reign  of  Kiog  Kwbtit**  ^j 

The  proper  history  of  Britain  as  one  kiiigdoflh  f^ 
does  not  commence  till  the  beginning  of  the 
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iurj*.     In  1^3,  Jamc*  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
\a  '    rut  of  England,  succeeded  to  thr  throne  of 

L*  ...  .-^^  .  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIL;  and  his  right  to 
the  crown  wai  farther  strengthened  by  the  act  of 
parliament  which  had  settled  the  succession  on  the 
i^  hcifB  of  Henry  VH.  by  the  dying  bequest  of  £li7.a- 
bctb.  A I  the  memory  of  disputed  successioti  wa« 
ytt  fwtb  in  the  minds  of  the  Enghsh,  the  joy  of  the 
iifttioti  at  James's  accession  wa«  very  great.  A  Pro- 
test ant  and  undisputed  8ucce3»or«  and  a  sovereign 
who  wai  to  extinguish  the  hostilities  of  Scotlandf 
•ermed  to  be  a  golden  era  in  the  public  welfare. 

But  the  popularity  of  James  hardly  survived  his 
nriira]  in  England.  The  people,  who  had  crowded 
around  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  hapoi- 
Aesfl,  wetx?  forbidden,  by  the  pride  or  timidity  of  ttie 
monarch,  to  shew  their  loyalty  in  this  noisy  manner* 
and  in  a  §hort  time  it  became  unnecessary  to  forbid 
them.  He  disgusted  the  English,  by  heaping  favourt 

I  on  unpopular  families,  and  by  multiplying  the  Scots 
as  weU  as  English  new  nobility.  A  conspiracy, 
which,   though   obscurely  developed,  was  certainly 

II  detected  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  attests  the  dis- 
I  content  of  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  na- 
L  tioti.  The  Lords  Cobbam  and  Gray  de  Wilton  were 
pP^totinected  with  it,  and  it  was  made  at  a  subsequent 
W    period  the  pretext  for  Raleigh's  execution. 

Of  all  those  who  had  hoped  for  advantage  from 
tlie  accession  of  James,  the  puritans,  a  body  of  be- 
Ibvm  now  important  from  their  numbers,  and  des* 
linfd  to  take  a  decisive  share  in  the  events  of  the 
liMbitquent  reign,  had  been  the  most  sanguine,  and 
^■iffi^  the  most  disappointed.  They  imagined,  that 
j^HRl^  king  of  a  Presbyterian  nation  would  be  propitious 
to  a  similar  church.  But  James,  in  his  heart,  de- 
tested prc6byter)^  and  gave  an  audience  to  the  lead- 
ers oi  the  puritan!  only  for  the  pleasure  of  insulting 
them.  In  a  conference  which  those  disscnten  held 
wtlh  the  bishops  at  Hampton  Court,  he  answered 
iheir  chief  objections  himself,  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  digniBed  churchmen,  that  one  of  their 
mber.    Bishop    Whitgift,  said,  he  verily  believed 

king  spoke  by  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  first  intercourse  between  James  and  his  Eng- 
Lb  pariiament  discovered  at  once  the  character  of 
nr  monarch,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  over 
he  had  come  to  reign.  Vain,  weak,  accessible 
_  flattery,  arbitrary  in  prmciples,  though  not  fero- 
cious in  disposition,  James  had  unhappily  found  in 
his  English  ministers,  Cecil,  SufTolk,  and  North- 
ampton, as  devoted  para&itcs  as  in  Whilgift  and  the 
bishops.  He  addressed  the  parliament  in  terms 
which  shewed  that  he  believed  himself  an  absolute 
•  king,  whose  proclamations  were  to  be  identified  with 
lawa»  But  u  was  only  his  courtiers  and  bishopi  who 
ettbir  beheved,  or  aflfuc  ted  to  believe,  him  an  absolute 
snooarch,  and  the  Solomon  of  the  age.  The  House 
of  Commons  already  contained  a  large  proporliun 
free  and  intelligent  spirits.  The  principles  of 
dence,  which  had  been  upheld  in  that  house, 
some  instances,  against  the  power  of  the  great 
Elizabeth^  were  not  Dkely  to  be   veiled  before  the 


mock  dignity  of  James.  His  first  parliiiment,  there-  flrii^ 
fore,  reminded  him  of  their  privileges;  they  resisted  ' 
the  encroachment  of  his  chancellor  issuing  new  writs 
for  elections,  without  an  order  of  parhament  after 
the  knight  of  a  county  had  been  duly  elected  ;  and 
they  made  some  laudable  attempts,  which  thejr  sue-* 
cessors  brought  to  a  conclusion,  to  emancipate  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  from  mono- 
polies, as  well  as  the  landed  interest  from  some  relics 
of  feudal  oppression,* 

Jamea*a  acccrsion  to  the  English  throne  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain, 
A  pacific  disposition  is  one  of  the  good  parts  of 
James's  character,  which  has  been  too  little  allowed. 
But  while  the  nation  was  enjoying  the  first  return  of 
peace,  a  moir  dieadful  blow  was  meditated  against 
the  government  in  alt  its  branches,  and  against  the 
religion  of  the  country,  than  any  that  is  recorded 
in  our  history.  This  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  for  Gun  pow- 
the  detailed  particulars  of  which,  we  must  refer  the  der  plot, 
readers  to  some  subsequent  pages  of  our  work,  f 
The  fears  of  gunpowder,  whrch  were  naturally  pre- 
sent to  James's  mind  by  the  recollection  of  his  fa- 
therms  death,  happily  suggested  to  Kim  the  meaning 
of  threats  contained  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, which  had  eluded  the  sagacity  of  his  wisest 
counsellors.  The  common  danger  which  the  king 
and  parliament  had  escaped,  seems  for  a  while  to 
have  cemented  them  in  good  humour  j  and  we  find  a 
supply,  estimated  at  400,000/.,  a  most  important 
sum  in  those  days,  voted  by  the  common  i  to  relieve 
the  king,  when  his  want  of  economy  and  eJtpenf*ivi» 
establishment  had  reduced  fiim  to  difficulties,  in  giv- 
ing a  splendid  reception  to  his  brothcr-in  law*  the 
King  of  Denmark. 

In  a  most  important  discussion^  which  occupied  V"'*^**  ^*^^' 
the  attention  of  James's  first  parliament,  it  is  some-  S*^"*^***d 
what  surprising  to  find  the  king  eager  in  forwardine  i^.  ' 
a  measure  which  reflects  credit  on  his  sagacity,  and 
opposed  on  the  part  of  his  parliament  by  the  most 
groundless  fears,  or  still  more  contemptible  national 
prejudices^^this  was  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Sir  Fiancis  Bacon,  the  king's  solicitor,  moved  it, 
and  supported  it  with  the  usual  powers  of  his  great 
mind.  He  maintained,  that  for  this  desirable  mea- 
sure, no  uniformity  was  necessary  in  the  laws  or  re- 
ligion of  the  two  people;  but  that  the  English  mo- 
narchy would  become  truly  formidable,  wjth  Ire- 
land subdued,  Scotland  united,  and  the  navy  sup- 
ported. The  commons  were  inflexible.  But  from 
the  judges  a  declaration  was  obtained,  which,  though 
inferior  in  force  to  a  law,  was  of  som*"  importance. 
The  post  naiij  that  is,  all  Britons  born  since  the 
death  of  £lizabeth|  were  declared  to  be  naturalized 
in  either  kingdom. 

Jameses  pecuniary  difEculties»  incurred  partly  by  james 
his  expences  in   maintaining  his  goveniment  in  Ire*  difTer»  with 
land,  but  still   more  by  his  unnecessary   profusion,  *»'*  P**"- 
brought  hinr*to   solicit  his   first  parliament  for  ano-  '***"*^"'' 
iher    supply.     Thty,  in  turn,  demanded  redress  of 
national  grievances,  and  among  these  the  suppression 
of  the    High  Commission,    an  ecclesiastical  court, 
which  liad  begun  to  act  with  severity  against  the 
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*ll*Sft.    pnntant.     The  dispute  teffniiiited  Iri.the  diBioludoti 

J  ^^1  ^^  *^^  parliament,  after  Jaincs  had  told  them  **  not 
iwiTj^mt  BE  *^  >»^dle  with  the  main  point i  of  government,  that 
di»iM3lved<  '^^  his  craft;  iM>r  to  pretend  to  instruct  a  kin j^,  who 
had  been  thirty  yeari  at  the  trade  in  Scotland,  be- 
ddes  an  apprentice  ship  of  fieTen  years  m  England." 

In  1613,  James  found  k  necessary,  fiir  theaakcof 

relie?*og  his  watitSj  to  convoke  another  parliatnent^ 

Hia  affections  hiid  already  been  fixed  upon  a  worth- 

lew   favouritei    Robert  Carre,   whonfi  he  had  raised 

through  several  gradations  of  dignity  to  be  Earl  of 

Somerset .     The  soma  which  he  spent  on  this  minion, 

and  I  be  countenance  which  he  shewed  to  him  after  the 

korrJble  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder,  * 

degraded  the  monarch  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  ai»d 

^•ggravatcd   the  distresses  of   his   Exchequer-      Hi& 

*  iccund  parliament  was  stiU  more  refractory  than  the 

ifrat.     At  iheir  (irnt  meeting,  the  king   proposed  m 

^Itjppljr  to  he  grjutedp  and  then  to  proceed  to  redreis  , 

^©f  grievances ;  but  the  commons  reversed  the  busi- 

Hess,  and  btfgati  with   redress  of  grievances      The 

siting  in  wrath  di»miased  themt  and  impris^'ned  some 

'©flhe  members,  who  had  chiefly  distinguii^hed  them- 

r  jelves  in  resisting  the   supply — a  proceeding  which*  . 

I  is  LfCjrd   Coke   remark^,   was   the   greatest   violesice 

tiTver  done  "by  an   Ei>^h*h  monarch  to  the  constilu- 

«...«»«>'  Jtmet  r^viiited  hia  native  kingdom  in  1616,  re- 
vHit*  '  ceived  the  homage  of  her  poets  tn  a  dead  language, 
^i/il^ntj,  and  made  speeches  ftiU  of  puns  to  the  members  of 
tA«  iX  J  61  €*  her  nnivcrsi^s.  Before  his  aecession  to  the  throne 
t  of  England,  he  had   indirectly,  but   unsuccessfully, 

I  attempted  the  restoration   of   the  hierarchy  in  the 

^  churck  of  Scotland.     But  although  the  Scottish  hi- 

ihopK  had  been  permitted  to  retain  their  tcmpofll 
^^^         d^gtiities,    and   a  proportion   of   their   revenue,    the 
^^^^        ipoili  of  the  ancient   church  were  eiigTossed  by  the 
^^^^■aobles,  and  iho^e  titular  bishops  could  not  resist  the 
Hj^^^^muthority  of  the  national  presbytery.  To  this  church 
James  wat  m  determined*  though  for  some  time  an 
Ml.  hoi4iH->yP®<^»"«^  enemy.      He  began  his  attack  npon  it 
•tytoprct.  W  dncontiiiiing  the  General  Anembly»  and  bu 
^ytery..      ad  tkne  dergymcn  .who  had  the  tpirit  to  remon- 
•tnte*    By  the  royal  influenoey  a  decree  of  the  Scot- 
tMi  parliaaKnt  was  obtaiqedt  which  restored  thir- 
teen Ufhopricss   udf  by  an  illegal .  meeting  held 
among  the  snbterfient  part  of  the  Scottish  dergyt 
the  mihops  were  appointed  perpetual  moderators 
within  their  own  'presbyteries.    To  complete  the  de- 
gradation of  the  people^  a   High  Commission  was 
pot  in  the  hands  of  the  prebites»  by  which  they  en- 
^yyed  inquisitorial  powers  of  citing  and  punishing  at 
discretion,  Uvmen  as  well  as  clergy,  for  relicriouS 
opinions.     The  vengeance  of  the  Scots  due  to  James 
for  thus  trampling  on  their  religious  rights,  fell  not 
lUMMi  him  but  his  successor.     It  seems  as  if  the  Oub- 
lic  hatred,  excited  by  these  proceedings,  had  been 
smothered  during   the    king's  Visit    by  the  more 
loyid  feeling  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  ancieat  mo- 
narch. 

After  his  departure,  an  attempt  was  made  to  en- 
force the  observatk>n  of  a  ritual  in  worship  similar  to 


the  English.  The  people  were  adntoiiJ»hed»  _ 
ctamation,  to  observe  the  festival  a,  and  the  clsrgf 
practise  the  tbrmahtiea  prescribed  to  the  ehiirck 
£ut  the  Scots  persisted*  at  Christ maa,  in  their  isstal 
occupation.  In  the  churches,  tht-y  left  ttw?  aaoacn^ 
tal  tables  when  req' tired  tfi»  kneel,  and  went  incn^vdi 
to  other  placen,  where  the  orthodox  form  of  vitUSW 
was  preserved.  A  peoph^  a&  a  spirited  hiitonUi* 
observes,  who  prayed  to  God  standisigt  wne  iti 
likely  to  kneel  lo  sacranrtental  symbol*-  •  _ 

The  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  oi^eof  |ka 
most  unjustifiable  acts  of  Jameti*s  re»gn*  It  a  pm^ 
bable,  as  Hume  has  asserted^  that  Raleigh  wa»  caU] 
pable  in  making  the  factitinui  gold  mint  m  Nnr 
Spain  a  cloak  for  his  real  nitentions  of  plundering  tk 
Spanish  ^etrlements  ;  but,  if  that  fact  admitte^d  of  is 
easy  a  proof  as  Mr  Hume  lupposea,  Raleigh  oygirt 
to  have  hern  punTshed  on  that  account «  and  oaas 
other.  An  English  jury,  it  is  said,  would  n 
brought  him  in  guilty.  If  so,  the  lacriHce 
bravest  living  commander  was  a  detestable 
even  though  done  for  the  sake  of  pruloTigifig 
with  Spain, 

But  Jameses  pacific  views  with  rt-gfard  ixf 
had  not  entiix'ly  the  merit  of  public  advaoli 
were  mixed  with  private  and  i»eitish  ct^ow 
He  meditated  a  marriage  betwt^en  Prmce  Charln  a^ 
the  second  daughter  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  cipeeL* 
ed  a  very  large  dowry*    When  Frederic»  ihe  EkOSr 
Palatine,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Jafiie%«» 
ceptcd  of  the  crown  of  BoEiemia,  the  weak  fathcffii- 
law  would   neither  break   with  ^patn,   nor  h«d  k 
prudence  to  resist,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  fottesf 
his  people,  who  called  upon  him   to   plunge  imomr 
in   defence  of  the  oppressed  Bohemiansi  and  of  lit 
Protestant  cau^e.    A  new  parUament  being  ^immm  , 
ed,  the  commons  voted  coimderable  auppTieaf  ua  k"  | 
ing  informed  that  the  king  had  remitted  SooiCMI^^ 
to  hi^  son  in-law  the  elector  i  and  procogdiof  mJm 
most  temperate  manner  to  the  examination  of  fii' 
vances,  they  repreaented  several,  which  were  rcdit»< 
ed  with  alacrity.     But  the  delicate   buiinesi  of  m 
search  into  abu^^  |  necessarily  produced  a  diJleffacr 
of  pretensions  on  the  yet  unsettled  boundaHeaof  tl* 
constitution*     He  dismissed  the  parliament  iftrr  i 
short  session,  and  parted  with   them  on  worse  wml 
than  he  had  met  them  i  forfeiting  the  little  popukiilj 
he  had  gained,  from  some  limttations  of  his  plti^ 
tivcf  by  imprisoning  Sir  Edvk^ard  Sandya  for  hii  «^ 
portion  in  the  late  session. 

Before  the  next  meeting  of  parliament,  the  Uf^ 
Palatmate  had  been  subdued  by  the  eipperor'sf*' 
nerab,  Frederic  was  a  fugitive  in  di&tirss,  sad  ifl 
Germany  was  fillfd  with  the  cruelties  inflicted  osthe 
Prole stdnts.  Roused  by  these  circum»lanct».  tkc 
commons  exhorted  James  to  abandon  the  blrrtdci 
match  with  Spain,  and  take  arms  for  bis  soa^shiii' 
and  the  Prolctitant  cau&e.  However  impoijlJC  it 
might  have  justly  seemed  to  embark  in  a  ftlJgJW* 
war,  yet  a  re*»pfcifnl  luid  reasonable  answer  ws*  CPf* 
tainly  due  to  the  serious  appeal  of  the  people  w  lOitk 
circumstances.     But  instead  4>f  reatoning  viti  1*" 


Though  Somerset  retired  (Vom  Court,  James  bestowed  a  pensioo  on  him. 
;  U  was  by  this  parliament  that  the  ^reat  Baooo  was  impoched  for  corruptk>h. 
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Jamei  rebuked  tbem  for  presuming  to 
address  hiin  on  the  subject.  When  tl>e  common* 
rejomed  to  thia  rebuke,  he  gravely  told  ihem,  that 
their  capacities  and  understandingt  were  not  able  to 
comprt bend  his  meastires,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
proverb,  that  **  the  cobler  should  stick  to  his  last*" 
The  rights  of  parUamcnt,  he  concluded  by  saying, 
were  not  hereditary  or  inhenent,  but  held  by  the 
grant  and  toleration  of  Kimiielf  and  his  predecessors. 
The  commons  rephed  to  this  abusive  and  weak  de- 
claratioQi  by  a  memorable  document  of  English  free- 
doiSf  in  which  they  recorded  the  right  of  parliament 
to  advise  the  king  in  all  arduous  matters  of  govt^rn- 
mcnty  to  redress  public  grievances  j  and  maintained 
the  right  of  each  ind!\'idual  in  parliament  to  the  free- 
dom of  speech  in  debate.  James,  with  his  own  hand» 
tone  out  this  protestation  from  the  journals  of  the 
commons  ;  and,  having  dissolved  the  parliamentf  im- 
prisoned SeldoD,  Pym,  Coke,  and  other  eminent  pa- 
triots. This  parliament  waa  remarkable  for  a  spirited 
opposition  in  the  peers ;  where,  although  the  king 
had  a  predominant  party,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Es- 
sex* Southampton,  and  Warwick,  and  the  Lords 
Sax,  Selle,  and  Spenser,  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  by  maintaining  resistance  to  an  arbitrary 
court. 

Unsupported  by  his  parliament,  James  maintained 
a  deapisedand  feeble  negotiation  for  his  son-in-law ;  nor 
waa  ne  discouraged  from  it,  even  when  the  diet  of  Ra- 
litboiiif  in  spite  of  the  remonst ranees  of  all  the  Frotes- 
tant  powers  in  Germany,  transferred  the  electoral  dig- 
i  niiy  from  the  Palatine  Fred  en  c  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Two  armies  that  fought  for  Frederic  in  Germany,  were 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  Count  Tilly,  when  James 
persuaded  the  palatine  to  disarm;  the  third  army,  at 
the  bead  of  which  the  famous  Count  Mansfeldt,  with 
the  scantiest  suppltcs  of  money  from  the  Palatine 
and  the  king  of  Britain,  had  supported  an  unequal 
contest  with  Austria.  It  was  not  from  treating  with 
the  emperor,  that  James  expected  redress  to  his  son- 
ia-law,  but  from  the  mediation  of  Spain  in  the  event 
of  Us  son's  marriage  with  the  Infanta,*  At  the  end 
of  6ve  yean  negotiation  on  that  subject,  the  court 
of  Spain  was  as  lavish  of  promises  as  ever;  but  had 
not  removed  the  great  pretended  obstacle  of  a  dif- 
ferrnce  in  religion,  by  obtaining  what  might  have 
toon  been  obtained,  a  dispensation  fmm  the  Pope. 
To  bring  the  business  to  a  close,  Di^by  (soon  after 
Earl  of  Bristol)  was  dispatched  to  Philip  IV*,  and 
one  Gage  was  sent  secretly  as  an  agent  to  Rome. 
To  render  the  influence  of  the  latter  more  effectual 
with  the  Pope,  writs  were  issued  under  the  great 
teal,  to  release  all  Catholic  recusants  in  England  from 
prison;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  the  execution 
of  all  penal  laws  against  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion would  be  stopt  by  royal  authority.  As  a  hu- 
mane act  of  tuleration,  this  edict  offended  the  bigots 
ofthat  period  as  an  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative  i 
_  J^vt'**  humane  in  the  object,  it  alarmed  the  best 
LjVnds  of  liberty.    These  writs  were  contrary  to  the 


law,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  even  to 

conccsaions  made  by  the  king  himself,  and  in  a  ge- 
neral view,  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  raised  a  strong  commotion  in  the 
public  mind,  which  James  vainly  endeavoured  to 
assuage,  by  a  publication  in  writing,  beginning  with 
the  following  comparison  :  **  As  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment appears  to  us  no  bigger  than  a  platter,  and  the 
stars  but  as  so  many  nails  in  the  pummel  of  a  saddle, 
because  of  the  enlargement  and  disproportion  be- 
tween our  eye  and  the  object ;  so  there  is  such  an  im- 
meaaurable  distance  between  the  deep  resolution  ot 
a  prince,  and  the  shallow  apprehensions  of  common 
and  ordinary  people,  that  as  they  will  ever  be  judging 
and  censuring,  so  they  must  needs  be  obnoxious  to 
error  and  mistaking.*'  Without  convincing  his  sub- 
jects by  the  arguments  which  followed  ihia  subUme 
comparison,  the  king  found,  to  his  joy  and  triumph, 
that  the  court  of  Spain,  after  so  long  amusing  himj 
seemed  at  last  to  be  sincere  in  the  projected  marriage. 
His  concessions  to  the  Catholics  at  home,  and  hia 
promise  of  toleration  to  the  followers  of  the  Spanish 
princess,  when  she  should  come  to  England,  excited 
the  hopes  of  Spain  that  her  favourite  religion  would 
yet  revive  in  the  bosom  of  England.  Lord  Bristol  him- 
self, who  had  formerly  opposed  the  Spanish  match, 
considered  it  as  an  infallible  prognostic  of  the  Pala- 
tine's restoration;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  Phihp  should  be  ready  to  bestow  his 
sister  with  a  dowry  of  j^  600.00(>  sterling  on  a  prince 
whose  demands  he  meant  to  refuse  at  the  hazard  of 
a  war,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  counted  on  the 
cowardice  and  facility  of  James's  temper. 

But  while  the  king  was  exulting  in  the  expected 
fruits  of  his  pacitic  wisdom,  they  were  blasted  by  the 
interference  of  a  worthless  favourite.  This  was  Vil- 
Uers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  succeeded  to 
Somerset  in  the  capricious  affections  of  James,  and 
had  risen  from  the  rank  of  his  cup-bearer  to  a  duke- 
dom and  the  6rst  dignities  of  the  state.  Equally 
worthless  with  Somerset,  he  had  captivated  the  sove- 
reign by  the  same  external  beauty  and  superficial  ac- 
complishmentij ;  but  he  had  governed  both  the  king  and 
the  court  more  intolerably.  From  the  mediocrity  of  hia 
talents,  he  was  unfit  to  give  weight  to  foreign  transac- 
tions ;  and  by  his  insolence,  he  had  become  odious  to 
many  at  home*  Yet  wishing  to  regain  his  influence 
by  foreign  distinction,  and  envying  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  managing  the 
Spanish  negotiation,  he  peri^uaded  Prince  Charles  to 
the  romantic  resolution  of  going  in  person  to  Spain, 
that  he  might  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Spa- 
nish princess,  and  clarm  her  as  his  bride  in  the  true 
spirit  of  knight  errantry.  The  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham, (or  baby  Charles  and  Stanny,  as  the  king  used 
ridiculously  to  call  his  son  and  his  favourite,)  were 
received  at  Madrid  with  all  possible  courtesy,  and 
the  match,  alter  many  delays,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  consummated,  when  it  was  broken  off  on  the 
side  of  the  prince.     This  is  ascribed  to  the  influence 
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U^^.  ^^«  Icing's  project  wa«  to  get  the  infimla*s  dowry  fir*!, 
*fj»  should  be  held  out  as  a  compensation  for  the  dowiy. 

•^A?^^**  «ne  of  the  marriage  ftriicle*."     But  the  public  were  tanght  fo  believe,  that  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinnte  wa»  cttf 
^  *^*">^'«  chief  motives  for  pushing  the  marriage. 


nnd  then  to  demand  restitution  of  the  Palalinatet  lest  that  restU 
Lord  Digbj'fi  instructions  were,  "  not  to  make  the  ajfair  of  t|ie 
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of  Buckingham,  who  i5  said  to  have  quairelled  with 
the  SpaniMi  nobiltty»  and  to  have  hated  the  Infanta ; 
but  we  must  also  ta.ke  into  account,  that  Cbitrlea  had 
fieen  at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  Henrietta  the 
daughter  of  Henry  tV*,  and  for  her  he  conceived  a 
passion  I  to  which  he  continued  faithful  all  his  life. 
The  match  with  the  homely  Infanta  was  broken  off, 
and  a  war  between  the  two  countries  appeared  ine- 
n  tabic. 

*  To  meet  the  consequences  of  the  broken  treaty,  a 
parliament  was  called.  Buckingham,  in  the  peers,  pub- 
licly lard  the  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the  iiisiiicerity  of 
Spain  with  regard  to  the  match,  and  appealing  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  end  of  every  solemn  as- 
sertion, received  a  sign  or  word  of  assent.  It  might 
have  required  but  little  penetration  to  discover,  that 
this  was  a  collusion  in  falsehood  between  the  prince 
and  the  favourite  ;  hut  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  war  was 
so  popular,  and  the  joy  so  great  at  the  breach  of  a 
Catholic  alliance,  that  Buckingham  for  a  time  grew 
popular,  and  was  hailed  even  by  Sir  Edward  Coke^ 
aii  the  saviour  of  the  nation. 

James  lamented  to  his  parliament,  that,  after  having 
^bome  so  long  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Monarch,  he 
should  be  plunged  into  war  in  his  old  age.  He  de- 
manded supplies  to  meet  the  event,  but  offered  that 
the  war  funds  should  be  managed  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  parliament.  The  commons  took  him  at 
his  word,  with  respect  to  the  management  of  money, 
but  voted  a  smaller  sum  than  he  had  demanded. 
Availing  themselves  too,  of  the  more  submissive  cha- 
racter which  he  began  to  discover  in  his  old  age, 
they  corruborated  their  power  of  impeachment,  and 
obtained  a  declaratory  act  against  monopolii-s. 

Troubled  at  the  prospect  of  war,  the  king  now 
longed  for  the  arrival  oi  the  Earl  of  Bnstolt  an  en- 
lightened statesman,  who  had  managed  hi«  interests 
at  the  court  of  Spain  with  great  fidelity  and  mteflli- 
gence.  But  Buckingham  was  conscious  of  the  false- 
hoods he  had  told  respecting  the  Spanish  trt^aty,  and 
sensible  that  Bristol  could  expose  them.  From  the 
absurd  weakness  of  his  master,  be  obtained  an  order 
for  BristoPs  commitment  to  the  Tower;  and  ihou^xh 
he  was  soon  released,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his 
country  seat,  and  to  be  absent  from  parliament. 
Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  had  the  meanness 
and  tyranny  to  offer  him  ihr  king's  favour,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  conduct  to  have  been  wrong, 
an  offer  at  which  he  spurned  with  proper  spirit ;  but 
though  the  king  expressed  his  opinion  of  his  treat* 
ment  being  unjust,  he  had  now  no  will  of  his  own, 
and  could  never  obtain  an  interview  witfi  Bristol, 

The  United  Provinces  were  at  this  timt-  governed 
by  Prince  Maurice,  who,  on  the  breaking  of  the 
truce  with  Spain  in  1621,  took  the  field  a^^aif^st  the 
celebrated  Spinola ;  but  the  force  of  the  latter  was 
so  much  stronger,  that  M*iurice  was  obliged  to  act 
on  the  defensive.  A  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
men,  who  were  now  expected  from  England,  uuder 
the  young  Lords  Oxfiird,  Southampton,  Essex,  and 
Wilioughby,  promised  an  important  accession  to  his 
strength.  It  ivaa  detenriined  also  to  reconquer  the 
Palatinate,  a  state  in  the  heart  of  hostile  Germany, 
and  cut  off  from  all  communicattun  with  England. 
JCount  Man&fcldt  was  t&keo  into  pay,   and  twelve 


thousand  Englishmen  ^ere  levied  by  prett  thnnigi^ 
out  the  kingdom,  whose  bravery,  «  wai  bopeily 
would  penetrate  the  whole  continenti  and  rrsforv 
Ferdinand  to  his  throne. 

France  did  not  behold  with  indifference  the  eie« 
tended  encroachments  of  the  house  of  Atiitrrt,  nor 
w^ithout  satisfaction,  the  combination  of  Ei*glafid»ti^ 
her  ally  to  oppose  them.  But  the  firet  priijeci  of 
Louis  and  Richeheu  was  to  humble  the  Hugonotji, 
The  proposal  of  a  mirriag**,  however,  btrtween  Prioce 
Charles  and  the  Princess  Henrietta,  was  favotinsli 
received  on  the  part  of  France.  The  mme  lermt i 
to  Catholic  toleration  were  agn»ed  to  by  the  Eit;^t^ 
court,  which  had  been  promised  in  the  n«f^jc«*<ti 
for  the  Infanta,  and  the  new  treaty  wns  ^ign^^ 
Paris  on  the  1 6th  of  November  16*^4.  The  i 
portion  promised  by  Henrietta  was  800,000  > 
and  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  prince  should  settle 
jointure  of  60,000  crowns  a  year.  Fatally  for  l 
house  of  Stuart,  the  French  princess  vras  tu  ht 
the  education   of  the  chttdreti  till  thirteen  yest 

age. 

During  the  whole  negotiation,  promises  had  been 
made,  (though  in  general  terms,)  that  the  Etigtiik 
troops  should  have  a  passage  through  France,  : 
even  be  joined  by  succours  for  the  Palatinate  ; 
when  Man^feldt's  troops  sailed  to  Cabi»,  no  orde 
had  arrived  for  their  admission.  They  sailed  toT 
land,  bnt  the  States  had  some  scruples  to  admit  the 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions-  A  diJte 
per  ui  the  mean  time  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  whi 
carried  off  one  half  of  the  forces,  and  as  the  rett  " 
to<j  few  to  think  of  reaching  the  Palatinate,  the  ex- 
pedition was  given  up.  James,  however,  did  not  hm 
long  to  witt>ess  a  state  of  affairs  so  foreign  to  hii  pt^ 
cihc  dispositions.  About  the  middle  of  Nfmrdi  Ir  I 
was  seizr/d  with  a  tertian  ague,  and  ihougli  inch  iJ 
disorder  was  not  thought  dangerous  in  toe 
he  died  on  the  ^Tih  of  March,  in  the  59th  i 
age,  after  a  reign  over  Eti gland  of  2*i  years, 
reign  over  Scotland  was  almost  of  equal  duration  i 
hk  life. 

James,  the  son  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Difi^lcyi  | 
the  handsomest  coup  e  of  their  age,  wtis  homely  a? 
his  pf  rmm,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners.  He  puiieis* 
ed  Irarning  and  some  ingenuity  of  speculatioB  m  mo- 
ral and  gcn«  ral  subjects,  but  neither  his  judgmrol 
nor  murals  were  of  a  high  cast.  Without  the  digui- 
Jifd  rt-serve  which  should  accompany  a  proud  bag, 
or  the  art  of  condescension  which  make*  affiibtktjr 
popular,  he  blended  a  vulgar  statehness  and  a  tMum* 
artty,  so  incongruously  together,  that  during  lui 
wiiole  reign  he  reminds  us  more  of  some  mock  king 
in  a  farce,  than  of  d  real  one  on  the  theatre  of  hi^tory- 
His  pretensions  to  arbdrary  power,  whdithe  bail  oA 
a  regiment  of  guards  to  enforce  them,  bemj  wA 
ignorahce  of  human  nature,  and  so  much  ot 
gar  and  childnh  notion  of  kingly  n^ht,  ifc 
lose  all  resemblance  to  lofty  and  imposing  am 

The  colonization  of  North  America,  b  the  i 
memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Jafl 
reign.  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  gmtJ  a 
name  to  Virginia:  the  feeble  colony  which  »hc  planted 
was  abandoned  entirely.  Even  after  Argai  bad  dm^ 
covered  a  more  direct  tract  to  that  cootiiieiilf  wiit 
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tcr  a  pew  colony  had  been  settled  in  Jamcs*R  reigr?, 
iKcre  wer«  not  alive  more  than  40C)colLinists  in  1614. 
But  by  the  culture  of  tobacco  they  suun  acquired 
wealth,  and  extended  their  numbers  to  other  places, 

Charles  I.  succeeded  to  the  bame  favounte,  the 
Mane  ministers,  and  councilt  which  hi»  father  had  pus- 
»e«9edi  and  unhappily  inherited  the  same  principles 
rn  goven*mtnt.  It  was  not  improbable  if  Janic«  had 
lived,  that  Backmghrimt  who&e  tuflucnce  had  for  some 
time  fastened  rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the  af- 
fectionii  of  the  old  king,  would  have  been  dismissed  ; 
but  his  p^jwer  was  established  by  the  ascension  of 
Chartes»  at  the  lime  when  his  temporary  pupularity, 
obivtiiied  by  the  rnpture  with  Spain,  began  to  decline, 
©r  rai  hrr  wa^i  changed  into  the  most  inveterate  dw- 
like  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

The  marriage  treaty  with  France  had  been  con- 
cluded in  Jame&'s  litetime.  It  was  solemnized  at 
Paris  With  great  magnificence,  where  the  Duke  of 
Cht-vreuse  performed  the  prt  of  proxy  for  the  king 
of  Eugiaiid.  Buckingham  was  sent  over  to  France 
to  conduct  the  qut-en  home.  She  arrived  at  Dover 
on  the  I2lh  of  June,  aud  the  marriage  was  consum- 
BNlted  next  day  at  Canterbury.  On  the  16lh,  their 
Mnjesties  entered  into  London  ;  and  the  new  parlia- 
ment met  next  day*  Charles  inherited  a  scanty 
treasury  and  revenue.^  which  had  been  inadequate 
rren  to  support  a  peace  establishment.  The  war, 
though  producr'd  by  a  freak  of  his  own  or  of  Buck- 
tngham'St  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  parliaments  The  new  parliament  itst- If^ 
cbieily  composed  of  Funtans,  never  pretended  to  ad- 
me  pacific  measures,  and  must  have  been  conscious* 
that  the  king  could  neither  recede  from  war  with 
kouour,  nor  prosecute  it  with  advantage,  without 
tbrir  advice  and  assistance*  To  support  ihi*  war, 
for  which  the  nation  had  clamoured  fur  ^o  many 
years,  t<i  enable  Charles  to  ^rest  the  Palatinate  from 
the  victorious  Ferdinand  and  the  mighty  armies  of 
Austna,  and  to  cope  with  Spam,  the  richest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  they  gave  to  his  earnest  intreaties  a  sup- 
ply of  1 12,000  pounds.  The  excuses  that  have  been 
alleged  for  this  insulting  parsimony,  are  the  public 
hatred  at  Buckingham,  and  the  discovery  of  the  war 
haviug  been  produced  by  the  artifices  of  ihat  favourite, 
Tbiik  apology  is  insufficient ;  if  the  war  was  tound 
impolitic  or  unnecessary,  the  commons  should  have 
openly  told  the  king  to  abandon  it.  if  it  was  necea- 
tary,  they  ought  not  to  have  avenged  themselves  for 
a  lesser  grievance,  by  inflicting  upon  the  nation  a 
greater. 

Charles  was  obliged,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  to  ad- 
journ the  parhament  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer, 
but  he  re  assembled  them  at  Oxford^  and  implored 
them  to  assist  his  necessities.  Besides  his  Gtrman 
warfare,  be  had  a  subsidy  to  pay  to  his  ally  the  kmff 
of  Denmark  ;  and,  independent  of  debts  contracted 
by  hmi^elf  and  his  fatlier,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  m- 
eluding  the  defence  of  Ireland,  amounted  annually  to  a 
mdhon  and  onehundred  thousand  pounds.  Though  a 
Beet  aiid  army  were  lying  at  Portsmouth  in  want  of 
pay  and  provisions,  the  commons  refused  further  aid. 
James  had  before  his  death,  promised  to  lend  the 
king  of  Francr  one  ship  of  war  and  seven  armed  ves- 
»els*    They  were  borrowed  on  pretence  of  being  em* 


ployed  against  the  Genoesei  who^  aa  the  allies  of    Britm«» 
Spain,  were   sufficiently  udious  to  the    English  to   ^^*^^^*-^ 
make  such  an  u»e  of  them  populari     Louis  after-  ^ ',^'^^** 
wards  persuaded  Charles  to  be  allowed  to  employ 
tlurm  as   he  pleased,  and  they  were  sent  under  vice- 
admiral   Pennington  to  Dieppe,  to  a&atst  against  the 
Hugonots*     Pennington  being  himself  unwilling  for 
the  service,  gave  way  to  the  resolution  of  his  crews 
not  to  serve  against   Protestants.     On  returning  to 
the  Downs,  he  was  persuaded  again  to  sail  for  France, 
on   pretence  that  the  French   king  had  made  peace 
with  the  Hugonots;  but  the  fleet  finding  themselves 
deceived,  deserted  him*     When  the  news  reached  the 
commons  at  Oxford,  they  applauded  the  conduct  of 
the  sailors,  forgetting  that  if  they  meant  to  be  at  war 
with  Spiin,  they  were  fighting  the   battles  of  that  . 
power,  by  assisting  the  Hugonats,  who  wen'  in  secret 
alliance   with   his  Catholic  majesty.     They  renewed 
their  clamimra  against  popery,  demanded  the  punish- 
ment nf  Catholics  for  assembling  to  celebrate  the  rites* 
of  their  rehgion,  and  remonstrated  against  some  par- 
dons lattly  granted  to  priests,  who  had  been  convict- 
ed of  that  oScnce.     They  also  enacted  laws  for    the 
stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  (as  it  was  now 
puntanically  calledt)  and  petitioned  the  king  for  re* 
placing  such  able  clergymen  as  had  been  silenced  for 
want  of  conformity  to  the  church.    The  king  availed  parliament^ 
himself  uf  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  to  diisoivcU. 
dismiss  a  parliament,,  who  gave  him  nothing  but  com- 
plaints, and  by  dissolving,  instead  of  proroguing  themt. 
he  marked  his  di&pleasure  at  their  conduct. 

By  isttuing  privy   seals  for  borrowing  money,  the  Fruitiest 
king  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet  of  80  ships,  with  an  expcditfon 
army  of  10,000  men.    Cecil,  Lord  Wimbleton,  sailed  '"  ^****^ 
with  these  to  Cadiz  ;  but  either  finding  it  impossible, 
or  negiecling   to  attack  the  valuable   ships  of  the 
Spaniards  in  that  harbour,  he  only  landed  the  army. 
After  Btormmg  a  fort*   where  they  found  a  store  of 
wine,  the  men  got  intoxicated,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
reimbarked.     They  wi*uld  have  proceeded  to  inter- 
cept the  Spanish  gajleons  on  their  way  to  Spain,  but 
the  plague  breaking  out  on  board  the  fleet,  it  return- 
ed to  England,  and  the  issue  of  the  expedition  served 
as  another  cause  of  public  discontent. 

Obhged  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament, 
Charles  thought  of  diminishing  the  number  of  popu- 
lar leaders  by  the  artifice  of  making  four  of  them.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Robert  Phihps,  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  sheriffs  of  the  counties  ;  a  situation  supposed 
to  be  incompatible  w^th  a  seat  in  parliament.  This 
measure,  without  attaining  its  object,  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  court,  aud  put  the  commons  more 
upon  their  guard.  They  voted  the  king  a  supply  of 
two  subsidies,  but  by  removing  the  passing  o^  that 
Vote  intu  a  law  till  the  end  of  the  sessiou,  thev  held 
out  an  undisguised  threat  of  withholding  it,  if  their 
demands  should  not  be  satisfied.  The  first  exertion 
of  their  power  and  resentment  waa  directed  against 
Buckingham. 

The  orders  of  Charles  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  not  Arbltraf? 
to  attend  in  parliament,  had  not  induced  that  spirited  prm  wd-' 
nobleman  to  comply  with  so  arbitrary  an  injunction  ;  «ngi  of 
and  the  king,  provoked  at  his  refusal,  directed  his  Sharks, 
attorney  -general  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high  trea- 
fton  against  him*     Bristol,  by  way  of  recriminatioOj 
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impeached  Buckingham  with  the  same  crime  in  the 
lords,  while  the  commons  were  attacking  him  from 
another  quarter.  Their  impeachment  never  came  to 
a  full  determination ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  Buck- 
ingham's accusers  never  adopted  Bristol's  charge  of 
misconduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  but  taxed  him 
with  offences  from  which  he  found  little  difficulty  to 
exculpate  himself;  such  as  administering  physic  to  the 
late  king  without  consent  of  his  physicians.  While 
under  this  impeachment,  Buckingham  was  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Jcing  publicly  thanked  the  university  for  their  choice. 
When  the  commons  resented,  and  loudly  complained 
of  this  affront,  the  lord  keeper  commanded  them,  in 
the  king's  name,  not  to  meddk*  with  his  minister 
and  servant  Buckingham,  but  to  fmish  the  subsidy- 
bill,  otherwise  they  might  expect  to  sit  no  longer. 
This  threat  was  followed  by  another,  that  the  king, 
if  supplies  were  still  refused,  would  be  obliged  to 
try  new  counsels.  To  strip  this  imprudent  menace 
of  all  ambiguity,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  explained  it, 
by  allusion  to  those  monarchs  in  Christendom  who 
had  been  obliged,  by  the  turbulence  of  their  subjects, 
to  overthrow  parliaments  altogether.  Adding  inju- 
ry to  indignity,  the  sovereign  next  ordered  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  John  Elliot  and 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the  chief  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment against  the  duke,  to  be  thrown  into  pri- 
son, on  pretence  of  seditious  expressions ;  but,  as 
those  expressions  could  not  be  proved,  and  the  com- 
mons demanded  their  liberation,  he  was  obliged,  with 
a  bad  grace,  to  release  them.  With  similar  regard 
for  their  privileges,  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  and 
obtained  the  liberty  of  Lord  Arundel,  whom  the 
king  had  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Mixing  religious 
with  political  subjects,  the  commons,  as  usual,  com- 
plained of  the  increase  of  popery,  and  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  a  list  of  recusants  from  offices,  (mostly 
insignificant  individuals).  The  king  had  before  pro- 
mised compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  house  on 
this  point,  but,  when  the  supplies  were  refused,  he 
imagined  himself  released  from  the  obligatic.n.  Be- 
sides this  demand,  the  commons  intended  to  petition 
for  the  removal  of  Buckingham  from  liis  majesty's 
councils,  and  were  preparing  a  remonstrance  against 
the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent 
of  parliamept.  But  their  session  was  ended  by  disso- 
lution, befcre  tliey  had  time  to  conclude  one  act. 
The  Hf)iise  of  Peers  in  vain  interceded,  that  parlia- 
ment might  be  allowed  to  sit  some  time  longer. 
Charles  replied  in  anger,  "  fiol  a  moment  longer  ;^* 
and  the  king  and  the  commons,  at  their  separation, 
published  each  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  com- 
mons, though  culpable  in  ?ome  points,  had  not  hither- 
to trespassed  the  bounds  of  the  constitution.  Charles 
had  evidently  done  so,  but  his  afTairi?  were  yet  retrie- 
vable, if  he  had  dismissed  a  worthless  favourite  ;  ful- 
filled some  of  his  promises  respecting  recusants ;  a- 
bandoned  the  war  with  Spain  ;  and  entrenched  him- 
self within  the  limits  of  legal  prerogative.  Against 
the  sohd  power  of  the  represented  people  he  had  still 
a  barrier  to  oppose,  in  the  unquestioned  rights  of 
royalty;  but  in  proportion  as  he  stretched  the  prero- 
gative he  weakened  it.  To  fright  the  constitutional 
attacks  of  the  commons  with  usurped  prerogative. 


was  to  oppose  a  shadow  to  a  substance.     The  righti   I 
on  which  he  now  meant  to  act,  in  pursuing  his  nm  "* 
counsels,  certainly  had  once  been  enforced  by  the  ^' 
crown,  but  they  could  now  be  only  recalled  as  the 
phantoms  of  ancient  usage. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  to  levy  money  independent  Hi 
of  his  parliament,  Charles  openly  granted  a  commit-  ^ 
sion  to  compound  with  the  Catholics  for  diipeoting    ' 
with  the  penal  laws.    From  the  nobility  and  the  dty  ^ 
he  required  a  loan  of  £  100,000 :   the  former  gave  it 
slowly  ;  the  latter  refused  it.     The  mantime  towni 
were  ordered  to  furnish  shipping.     For  some  time 
the  supplies  were  exacted  with  moderation  ;   but,  oa 
the  news  of  Tilly  having  defeated  the  King  of  Den-  Ao 
mark,  a  general  loan  from  the  subjects  became  ne- 
cessary, for  the  more  strenuous  exertions  in  the  war. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  followers  of  the  court,  and  ^ 
their  preachers  in  the  pulpit,  enjoined  submission  to  o^ 
this  loan,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience;  *P: 
A  spirit  of  resistance  rose  among  the  people ;  many  ^ 
refused  their  loans,  and  some  were  active  in  rousing  » 
their  neighbours  to  insist  on  their  common  rights. 
By  a  warrant  of  the  council,  these  were  thrown  into 
prison,  although  such  as  petitioned  the  king  were 
commonly  released.  Five  gentlemen  alone.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir 
John  Hevingham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden,  had 
the  spirit,  at  their  own  expence  and  hazard,  to  de- 
fend the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand  releasemeati 
not  as  a  favour  from  the  king,  but  as  their  right  by 
law.  The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial -^ 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  By  the  debates 
on  this  momentous  subject,  it  appeared  incontrovetti- 
ble  to  the  nation,  that  their  ancestors  had  beta  so 
jealous  of  personal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  against  ar- 
bitrary power  by  six  several  statutes,  and  by  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  great  charter  itself.  The  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  true,  had  often  eluded  those  laws;  bit 
Charles  was  astonished  to  find,  that  a  power,  so  of- 
ten exercised  by  his  predecessors,  was  found,  npoa 
trial,  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  clearest  laws,  sod 
supported  by  few  undoubted  precedents  in  courts  of  .. 
judicature.  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  chief-justice,  had  *'* 
been  displaced,  as  untit  for  the  purposes  of  the  court. 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  esteemed  more  obsequious,  bad 
obtained  that  high  ofHce.  Yet  the  judges,  by  his 
direction,  went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the  gentle- 
men to  prison,  and  refuse  the  bail  which  ^i-as  offered. 
Heathe,  the  attorney  general,  insisted,  that  ihecou-t 
should  enter  a  general  judgment,  that  no  bail  coeld 
be  given  upon  a  commitment  by  the  king  or  council 
But  the  judges  wisely  declnied  complying.  To  ex- 
asperate the  nation  still  farther,  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  returned  from  Cadiz  were  billoted  upon  private 
houses,  instead  of  being  quartered  at  the  inns  or 
public  houses  ;  and  the  refusers  of  loans  had  the 
greatest  share  of  those  disorderly  guests.  Men  ot 
low  condition,  who  shewed  a  refractory  disposition, 
were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy  ;  and  soroc  cf 
higher  rank  were  sent  aboard  on  pretence  of  pnbiie 
duty.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  to  appease  that 
part  of  the  discontent  which  arose  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  soldiery  ;  a  remedy  still  more  oics- 
sive  than  the  evil. 

If  there  was  a  chance  of  safety  for  Charles,  it  lay 
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k  ia  altandoning  the  Spaisi^h  war  ;  but,  instead  of  this* 
^  irliile  erobraued  with  his  own  subjects,  and  with  the 
'''  half  of  Europe  for  his  enemies,  he  wantonly  added 
France  to  the  number :  a  temerity  really  bordering 
oo  midness.  This,  too,  was  a  war  of  Buckingham's 
creating ;  and  the  motives  to  it  wonld  appear  incre- 
dible, u  the  violence  and  profligracy  of  his  character 
were  not  known.  At  the  time  when  Charles  mar- 
ried, by  proxy,  the  Princess  Henrietta,  Bucking- 
ham had  appeared  at  Paris,  to  grace  the  scene  of 
ipleodid  feuivity  :  a  scene  the  best  fitted  for  his  su- 
perficial accomplishments ;  and  had  attracted  admi- 
ntion  from  the  Queen  of  France  herself.  In  the 
^irit  of  ambitious  gallantry,  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
tarn  upon  a  new  embassy,  after  he  had  brought  Hen- 
rietta to  England  ;  when  Richelieu,  the  minister,  him- 
self a  disappointed  lover  of  the  queen,  occasioned  a 
Bie«age  from  France,  to  decline  the  honour  of  his 
visit.  In  a  romantic  passion,  Buckingham  swore 
that  he  would' see  the  q^ueen  in  spite  of  all  the  power 
of  Fiance,  and  determmed  to  embroil  the  two  king- 
I  doms  in  war.  After  several  unavailing  provocations 
to  make  the  French  declare  war,f  he  persuaded  the 
king  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Hugonots, 
whose  leader,  the  Duke  de  Soubize,  was  then  in 
London.  The  foolish  favourite  himself  set  sail  with 
■  100  shios  and  7000  men  to  assist  the  Hugonots  of 
Rochelle,  who,  uninformed  of  his  desi^s,  shut  their 
^  gates  aflrainst  him.  Instead  of  attacking  the  fertile 
lod  defenceless  isle  of  Oleron,  he  bent  bis  course  to 
Rhe,  which  was  well  fortified.  After  allowing  the 
garrison  of  St  Marty n  to  be  well  victualled,  by  his 
nei^^ence,  he  first  attempted  to  starve  it ;  and,  de- 

r'riag  of  that  object,  sacrificed  his  men  in  storming 
plaice  without  having  made  a  breach.  The  smaU 
Ibrt  of  Prie,  which  he  had  overlooked  in  his  advance, 
^ured  out  a  force  on  his  retreat,  which  converted  it 
mto  a  route ;  and,  having  embarked  with  a  third  part 
of  the  force  which  he  hod  taken  out,  he  returned  to 
Eijgland  covered  with  disgrace. 

Buckingham  and  his  master  might  well  tremble  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  a  third  parliament,  after  ha- 
viog  squandered  the  money,  illegally  extorted  from 
m  nation  already  on  the  point  of  msurrection,  in 
ichemes  of  ambitious  folly  and  disaster :  But,  in  such 
m  ttate  of  men's  minds,  it  was  unsafe  to  attempt  rai- 
•ipg  money  without  a  parliament. 

From  the  kind's  declaration  at  opening  the  session, 
thatf  if  the  parliament  would  not  do  Uieir  duty  in 
11^  oositributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  he  must, 
ID  the  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use  the  means 
which  God  had  put  into  his  hands:  the  commons 
foicaaw,  that,  upon  the  first  disagreement  with  his 
nqesty,  they  might  expect  to  be  dismissed.  Their 
decency  and  dignity,  however,  rose  with  the  advan- 
tageous ground  which  so  imprudent  a  threat  afford- 
ed them. .  At  the  same  time,  while  cautious,  they 
were  vigorous;  and  the  most  enlightened  views  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  most  definite  ideas  of 
civil  liberty,  and  the  most  spirited  remonstrances  a- 
piost  the  recent  arbitrary  measures  of  taxation  and 
unprisonmeiit,  were  held  up  in  aU  the  venerable  and 
pnmitive  simplicity  of  our  language.     The  necessity 
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of  redress  of  grievances  being  admitted  by  the  whole 
house,  even  by  the  court  members,  a  vote  was  passed 
against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans. 
I^vr  subsidies  were  voted  to  the  king,  which,  though 
inferior  to  his  wants,  were  gratefully  received.  When 
his  majesty's  thankfulness  was  announced,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  approbation  was  mentioned  by  a 
crown  minister ;  but  the  house  treated  the  conjunc- 
tion of  his  name  with  strong  disapprobation  :  a  symp- 
tom that  real  respect  for  royally  was  not  vet  extin- 
guished, whicli,  if  Charles  had  been  docile,  might 
have  taught  him  an  important  lesson. 

The  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately 
passed  into  a  law  ;  the  commons  resolved  to  employ 
the  interval  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
legislature  to  their  petition  of  rights  against  for- 
ced loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament,  arbitrary  imprisonments,  the  billeting  of 
soldiers,  and  martial  law.  The  bill  was  called  a  Pe 
tition  of  Right ;  because  it  was  only  a  confirmation  right, 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  an  assumption  of  a 
new  one.  The  peers  leaning,  in  this  question,  to 
the  side  of  royalty,  proposed  to  moderate  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  by  adcUng  to  a  general  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  property  and  person  ;  that,  in  case  the 
sovereign  be,  from  absolute  necessity,  obliged  to  im- 
prison a  subject,  "  he  shall  be  petitioned  to  declare, 
that,  within  a  convenicHt  Hfne,  he  shall,  and  will  ex- 
press the  cause  of  imprisonment ;  and  will,  upon  a 
cause  so  expressed,  leave  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  by 
the  common  law  of  the  land."  On  a  conference  be- 
ing held  between  the  two  houses,  the  commons  re- 
fused to  annihilate  their  petition,  by  such  a  compro- 
mise. The  king  wished  no  less  than  the  lords,  to 
cheat  the  nationsU  spirit  by  some  such  general  decla- 
ration. He  did  his  utmost  to  evade  the  petition,  by 
repeated  messages  to  the  house ;  in  w*hich  he  offered 
his  royal  word,  that  there  should  be  no  more  infrinjge- 
ments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  These  promises 
had  no  effect  on  the  commons,  who  pressed  their  bill 

upon  the  upper  house.     At  last  it  passed  it  also, 

and  only  waited  the  royal  assent.  That  assent,  the  both 
king  had  neither  the  courage  to  give  nor  to  refuse  houses  of 
decidedly.  Coming  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  being  parliament, 
seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  instead  of  giving  the  ex- 
pected concise  assent,  he  made  the  following  answer : 
'*  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be  done  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  sta- 
tutes be  put  into  execution,  that  his  subjects  may 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppres-  -«  - 

sion,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties  ;  to  ^.^eati^- 
the  preservation  whereof,  he  holds  himself  in  con-  fused  to  it 
science,  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  prerogative." 

The  commons  returned  in  the  highest  indignation  . 

this  answer.     Their  displeasure  was  first  vented  on  Jj^jjf  ^f  ^ 
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the  clergyman,  Dr  Main  waring,  who  had  preached,  Mainwar- 
and,  by  special  command  from  the  king,  had  publish-  iug. 
ed  a  sermon  containing  doctrines  subversive  of  all 
civil  liberty.  He  was  impeached  by  the  commons, 
and  sentenced  by  the  pcers^  to  be  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  suspended.  But  the  session  was  no  s«.M3ner  over* 
than  Charles  pardoned  and  promoted  him  to  a  con- 
siderable living  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  years. 


t  By  making  Charles  dismiss  the  queen*s  French  domestics,  and  encouraging  the  English  ships  to  seiae  on  those  of  France. 
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madehimbiihopof  St  Atapli.  From  Mainwaringi  the 
commoni  proceeded  to  censure  Buckingham;  and  the 
tempeat  of  public  hatred  teemed  ready  to  bunt  over 
his  head,  when  it  was  diverted  by  the  king's  consent- 
ing to  a  joint  application  from  both  houses,  that  the 
Petition  of  Rignt  should  be  sanctioned.     When  the 

fn:toied  to  words  of  royal  assent  had  been  pronounced.  **  Let  it 
be  lam  as  is  desiredf"  the  house  resounded  with  ac- 
clamations ;  and  the  whole  nation  beard  of  them  with 
joy. 

The  commons,  however,  had  not  yet  done  with 
remedjiug  public  grievances.  They  called  for  the 
abolition  of  a  commission,  which  bad  been  lately 

iii{r  abu««i  granted  to  S3  crown  officers,  for  levying  money  by 
^*^-  impositions  or  otherwiie,  in  which  Jorm  ami  cir- 
cumeittnee  (as  it  was  expressed  in  the  commission) 
were  to  he  tUepeneed  wiikf  rather  than  ike  suUtance 
be  lost  or  kasarded*.  They  noticed  another  com- 
mission for  bringing  1000  German  horse  to  England, 
supposed  to  be  levied  for  enfordng  impositions. 
They  bveiehed  against  the  conduct  offinckingham  ; 
and  asserted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age was  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  To  prevent 
the  finishing,  and  presenting  this  remonstrance,  the 
king  came  suddeniv  to  parliament,  and  ended  the 
session  by  prorogation.  All  the  subsidies  voted  by 
parliament  were  spent  in  equipping  a  fleet  and  army, 
with  a  view  to  repair  an ineffectualattempt,  made  by 
the  earl  of  Denbigh,  to  relieve  Rocheile.  While 
Buckingham  was  superintending  the  intended  expe- 
dition at  Portsmouth  a  fanatical,  and  vindictive  man 
of  the  name  of  Felton,  who  had  lately  served  u 
lieutenant  in  the  duke's  army,  avenged  his  own 
and  the  nation's  quarrel,  by  plunginflr  a  knife  into 
the  favourite's  breast  u  he  turned  &m  speaking 
with  Soubize,  and  some  Hugonot  officers,  to  Sir 
Thomas  Frrar,  over  whose  shoulder  the  murderer 
struck  his  blow.  Buckingham  cried  out  «*  the  villain 
hu  killed  me  ;"  and,  puUing  out  the  knife,  breathed 
his  last.  As  the  Frenchmen  had  been  remonstrating 
with  the  duke,  the  first  suspicion  fell  upon  them  ; 
but  a  hat  was  found  near  the  door,  with  a  paper,  dis- 
closing the  motives  of  the  deed,  and  a  man,  without 
a  hat,  was  seen  walking  composedly  before  the  dour, 
who,  being  seized  as  the  murderer,  answered,  "  I 
am  he."  Charles  urged,  that  Felton  should  be  tor- 
tured, to  discover  his  accomplices ;  but  the  judges 
dcclan^d,  that  ihe  practice,  though  formeriy  usual, 
was  altogether  illegal. 
,ur^,^.-       AHer  Buckingham's  death,  the  command  of  the 

l.jTfi^mpt  fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 

to  rrlievc  who  attempted  to  relieve  Rocheile,  but  without  suc- 
cess. That  city,  hopeless  of  relief,  submitted  to 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  even  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  By  the  death  of  Buckingham,  neither 
pretexts  nor  real  causes  for  comulaint  were  removed 
from  the  commons.  The  royal  favour  shewn  to 
Maii.wariiig  and  other  clergymen,  obnoxious  for  si- 
rniLr  nasons  ;  the  inhuman  and  arbitrary  punish- 
rnriM-i  of  the  Sur  Chamber ;  and,  above  aU,  the  sub- 
jrri  iA  tonnage  and  poundage,  afforded  unexhausted 
of  controversy    and  remonstrance.      ^^*«— 
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When 


Charles  opened  the  session  of  16S9f  he  had  foresoi 
that  the  declarations  of  the  commoiia  would  be  ra- 


newed  on  this  last  topic ;  and  absolutely  coucedsdy 
that  he  never  considered  the  duties  of  toan^  aad 
poundage  as  any  other  than  a  gift  from  hia  peoples 
But  the  commons  were  not  SAtisfied  with  a  vcfU 
confession,  they  insisted,  that  he  should  eotMy  de^ 
sist  from  levying  these  duties  |  a  practical  coq» 
Gueoce  which,  it  must  be  allowed*  nioiC  Bamly 
iollowed  from  such  a  concesskin ;  and  which,  it  isast 
surprising,  that  the  assertors  of  liberty  were  aaaioM 
to  follow  out,  in  treating  with  a  moiurcfa  who  «m 
evasive  in  confirming  all  concessbuat  and  the  an» 
ficent  patron  of  the  preachers  of  passive  obcdieaoei 
Amidst  political  fermentatkm,  the  seal  of  rdigisa 
was  not  dormant.  Whilst  the  cnrmt  of  puUie  be- 
lief was  running  towards  Puritaniam,  the  frvoveis 
of  the  esublished  church  were  atronriy  tiactairi 
with  Arminianism ;  a  creed  now  genera&j  adapted  is 
the  Church  of  EngUnd,  but,  at  that  tune,  Md  is 
detesUtion  almost  equally  with  Popery,  haa&g 
the  Puriuns,  indeed,  there  weie  raaoy  who  wst 
distinguished,  not  by  religrious,  but  hw  pditicalsteiBf 
ness  of  principle ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Av- 
minian,  it  was  generally  coupled  with  slavbh  prin- 
ciples in  politics,  because  Laud,  Neil,  and  the  aikr 
bishops,  supposed  to  be  uinted  with  that  fiuth*  were 
the  strenuous  supporters  of  passive  obedience. 

Sir  John  Elliot  having  framed  a  remonstraneeiaioi 
the  commons  against   toana^  and  poundage,  ArMi 
speaker,  Sir  John  Finch,  said,  that  ne  hadaea»^' 
mand  from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  put  no  queitiifc  ^ 
The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  speaker  vasj^ 
forcibly  held  in  his  chair  by  HolUa  and  Vidalmipd 
till  a  remonstrance  was  paned  by  acdamatiop.    Pa-     ^ 
pists  and  Arminians,  and  those  who  ahodd  krylea- 
nage  and  poundage,  were  declared  capital  encniesti 
the  commonwealth.     The  doors  being  locked,  tk 
gentleman  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  csae 
from  the  king,  was  shut  out  till  the  remonstrance  vsi 
finished.      By  the  king's  order,  he  took  the  msa  Fri 
from  the  table ;  and  parliament  was  di»5olved  ia  i  ^^ 
few  days.     By  an  act  of  ill-timed  severity,  the  kiag  ""^ 
commanded  some  of  the  leading   members  of  the 
hou^e  ^  to  be  thrown  into  prison  for  sedition ;  and 
three  others  were  fined,  and  impnsoned  by  the  cowt 
of  King's  Bench,  at  the  instance  of  the  crown,  f 

It  seemed,  at  last,  to  Charles,  to  be  high  time  toFfl 
conclude  a  war,  begun  without  necessity,  and  coa-  ^ 
ducted  without  glory.     A  treaty   was  accordingly^ 
signed  with  France;  and  the  Hugonots,  as  might  be  ^ 
expected,  were  abandoned.     Peace   was   afterwards 
concluded  with  Spain,  without  any  stipulation  in  be* 
half  of  the  palatine  ;  but  a  gcnersd  promise  of  good 
offices  for  his  restoration  from  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Charles,  at  this  time,  joine^  his  good  offices  to  those 
of  France,  in  mediating  between  Sweden  and  Poiandi 
m  hopes  of  gaining  the  former  to   the  cause  of  hit 
brotlier  in-law.      Gustavus  did,   indeed,   adopt  tbe 
cause  of  the  German  Protestants,  and  accepted  of  seve* 
ral  thousand  men,  raised  at  Charles's  ex  pence,  chirf- 
ly  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  the  Marqnii 


•  Sir  Miles  II  'bfurt,  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  Scldcn,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode. 
j-  %'\T  John  EJliot,  Hollis,  and  Yalcntincw . 
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^  ot  Hamiltan;  but*  Vhen  hr  bad  overrun  Germany, 
B  he  refused  to  restore  Frederic,  except  on  condltioni 
^  of  dependence  on  hiraselh 

1^        By  an  expedient  often   adopted   by  princes,    to 

,      weaken  popular  power,  Chnrles  adopted  his  ministers 

hf   from  the  opposing  partjr,  that  he  might  convert  pa- 

^   triots  into  supporters  of  prrrogative,  by  sharing  it 

P  with  them.     Sir  Thomaa  Wentivortii,  now  created 

LfOrd  Straiford,  was  made  president  of  the  council 

of  Yurk  I  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  was,  in  fact,  the 

kind's  chief  counsellor-     Sir  Dudley  Digg«  was  cre- 

Wcd   master  of  the  rolls ;    Noy,   attorney  general ; 

IXUtleion,  solicitor  general.  Unfortunately,  in  reli* 
gioo,  the  same  change  of  advisers  was  not  introdu- 
ced. Laud,  who  had  become  odious  for  loading  the 
diurch  with  ceremonies  moat  disgusting  to  the  people^ 
vtlxo  was  suspected  of  being  more  than  half  a  Catho- 
lic in  his  heart;  and  who,  in  zeal,  intolerance,  and 
arbitrary  principles,  was  as  bigottcd  as  any  Catholic, 
bad  the  chief  influence  over  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 

1^  Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
■•the  royal  authority  alone.  The  former  additional 
™  impositions  were  still  exacted  ;  even  new  impositions 
were  laid  on  E>everal  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  cus 
torn -house  officers  received  orders  from  the  council, 
to  break  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar ;  to 
iearch  any  trunk  or  chest ;  and  to  break  any  bulk  in 

I  default  of  payment.  Compositions  were  made  with 
Popish  recusantb,  which  became  a  regujar  part  of 
the  revenue.  Compositions  were  also  levied  from 
-thote,  who,  by  an  ancit:'nt  statute  of  Edward  IL 
were  obliged,  from  possessing  a  certain  income,  to 
receive  the  expensive  honour  of  knighthood,  f  A 
stamp-duty  was  imposed  on  cards  *,  a  new  tax,  which, 
of  itself,  was  liable  to  no  exception,  except  the  man- 
ner of  its  imposition. 

The  council  of  York  had  been  first  erected,  after  a 
^rebellion,  by  Henry  VIIL  without  authority  of  par* 
■  liament,   and   had   long  acted  chieHy  as  a  criminal 
^Lcourt.     Innovations  had  been  introduced  into  it  by 
^Kjatnet.     Sometimes   Charles  ^ave  it  a  large  and,  in 
V'iome    respects,     discretionary    jurisdiction,     which, 
I  though  possibly  meant   to  save  these  northern  coun- 
liei  the  trouble  of  sending  every  cause  to  Westminster 
ball,  m  the  end,  put  them  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  and  produced  several  irregular  acts,  which 
^    wcrtt  at  this  time,  complamed  of.      But  the  Star 
*      Chamber  was  the  moi^t  intolerable  of  all  tribunals, 
*••  and  encroached  on   the  jurisdiction  of  other  courts. 
Ita  punishments  were  enormous.     Sir  David  Foulia 
wat  ^ned    *  5000,  for  di*4suad»ng  a  friend  to  com- 
poond  for  kn  ghthood,     Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lrn- 
CKihi^s  Ion,  for  reviling  plays,  hunting,  public  festi- 
vals, He*  and  for  blaming  the  hierarchy,  and  the  new 
tifpertlttioQS  of  Laud,  in  a  book  which  he  published, 
was  condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar,  to  be  pil- 
loried in  two  places,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  pay  £5000 
to    the    king,    and  be  imprisoned    for  life.       One 
»Al]isoni  for  reporting  that  the  Archbishop  of  York 
I  had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  asking  tole- 
I'lration  for  the  Catholics,  was  sentencea,  by  this  tri- 
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bunal,  to  pay  L.  1000  t  j  the  king,  to  ^t  whipped, 

and  to  stand  in  tlie  pillory  four  times.  ' 

Tbeobnoxioustaxof  ship-money  was  revived  in  1 654*,  ^"^!J^  ^ 
The  first  writs  of  this  kind  had  been  directed  only  to 
aeaport  towns,  but  it  was  now  levied  over  the  whole  *^^^  ^^^  ®^ 
kingdom.     The  money  was  entirely  laid  out  upon  the  *"»?««>* 
navy  ;  and  the  effects  of  k  were  felt  at  the  distance  ^\^^' 
of  a  few  years,  when   60  sail  were  equipped  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  pay  L.  30,000  for  a  year's  licence  in  fishing  in  the 
British   seajs:  and   when  a  squadron,   that  was   sent 
against  Sallee,  contributed  to  destroy  that  receptacle 
of  pirates.     But  greater  triumphs  of  the  English  flag 
than  those  would  have  been  an  inadequate  compen- 
sation to   the  people,    for  the  arbitrary   manner   in 
which  the  money  that  procured  them  had  been  levied. 

In    1633,  Charles  visited  his  Scottish    kingdom,  d^j^lcs  vi- 
where  his  reception  was  affectionate  and  joyful.    His  sit*  Scot- 
coronation  was  succeeded  by  a  parliament,  which  sat  Und, 
as  usual  only  two  days.     Their  supplies  were  liberal  ^""^  *• 
and  unprecedented.  A  land  tax  of  jir4<X),000  Scotch,  *^*'* 
and  the  sixteenth  penny  of  legal  interest,  were  grant- 
ed for  six  years.     An  indefinite  prerogative  had  beca 
granted  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  James,  toge- 
ther with  the  power  of  prescribing  robes  for  judges, 
and  apparel  for  churchmen.     When  Charles  sought 
them  to  confirm  this  latter  power,  a  power  whick 
was  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  the  cope  and  the 
white  surplice,   things  abhorred  by  the  Scottish  iia<^ 
tion,    Lord  Melville,  an  a^cd  nobleman,  exclaimed 
aloud,  *'  1  have  sworn  with  your  father,    and    the 
whole   kingdom,   to  a  confession  of  faith,  in  which 
the  innovations  intended  by  these  articles   were  so- 
lemnly abjured.'*     Charles  retired  disconcerted  for  a 
moment  at  this  answer,  but  returning,  commanded 
the  parliament  not  to  deliberate,  but  to  vote,    and 
shewing  a  list  of  iherr  names,  •*  Your  names  are  here, 
(said  he,)  and  1  shall  know  to  day  who  will  do  me  a 
service."     The  votes  were  collected,  but  there  is  lit- 
tie  reason  to  doubt,  falsely  reported  at  the  king's  in- 
stance.    The  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  questioned  the 
truth  of  the  report,  was  told  by  the  king,  that  if  he 
arraigned  the  Lord  Register  o^  a  false  report  of  the 
votes,  it  should  be  at  hjs  penL    The  peril,  if  hib  ac- 
cusation  could  not  be  clearly  est abh shed,  was  death. 
The  late  affection  of  the  Scots  was,  by  such  conduct, 
changed  into  general  mistrust.     After  the  kmg's  de- 
parture, an  episcopal  see  was  erected  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  diocese  extending  from   Forth  to  Berwick^ 
The  influence  of  Laud  was  scarcfly  less  powerful  in  j^^  ^^^ 
the  Scottish  than  in  the  Enghsh  church  ;  and  by  his  tempt >'<«> 
influence,  the  preachers  of   A rminian   principles  be-  e»i;*bliah 
came  numerous  in  northern  pulpits.     The  breath  of  Epi*c<>- 
this  new  controversy  fanned  the  rising  flame  of  dia^  P'**^^' 
content. 

Lord  Balmerino  was  one  of  the  nobles,  who  had 
dared,  in  the  late  Scottish  parliament,  to  speak  and 
vote  with  independence.  A  ttrniperate  and  submii* 
give  petition  had  been  prepared  by  those  Scottish  pa* 
triots,  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  resisted  the  prerogative,  and  ta 
deprecate  the  operation  of  those  articles  from  whicli 
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they  had  di&icntcd.  But  when  the  deaign  was  inti- 
mated to  Charles,  and  the  royal  displeasure  was  sig* 
nifiedy  the  petition  was  abandoned  even  before  it  was 
subscribed.  A  copy  retained  by  BalmerinOt  was, 
however,  surreptitiously  transcribed,  and  communi- 
cated to  Hay  of  Naughton,  the  personal  enemy  of 
that  nobleman.  Hay  remitted  it  to  the  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  and  Balmenno  wss  imprisoned  and 
brought  to  trial  for  its  contents.  He  was  not  the 
author  of  the  paper  ;  he  had  interlined,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  passages  which  he  had  thought  not  suffi- 
ciently humble  in  a  submissive  and  inoffensive  peti- 
tion, A  jury,  industriously  selected  of  such  men  as 
were  thought  desirous  of  Balmenno's  death,  were  set 
upon  his  trial ;  yet  even  these  were  not  unanimous. 
By  a  majority  of  suffragfSt  he  was  found  guilty  of 
having  concealed  the  paper,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  immediately  pronounced  upon  him*  The  Scotch, 
however,  were  in  such  a  ferment,  that  fear  extorted 
B  pardon,  which  justice  and  clemency  would  have  de- 
nied. The  people  of  Edinburgh  had  held  consulta- 
tions for  his  release.  It  was  determined  to  burst 
open  the  prison,  or,  if  that  attempt  should  miscarry, 
to  take  revenge  on  his  judges,  and  the  eight  jurors 
by  whom  he  had  been  convicted.  Traquair,  who 
had  been  foreman  of  the  jury,  terrified  at  trie  danger, 
soon  pleaded  at  court  the  policy  of  sparing  Balmeri- 
tio.  While  the  Scotch  were  thus  suffering  violation 
in  their  rehgious  rights,  the  Puritans  of  England  were 
discontented  at  the  prospect  of  civil  as  well  as  religi- 
ous oppression,  and  would  have  gladly  sought  a  re- 
fuge among  the  deserts  of  North  America,  from  their 
reUraints  and  persecutions*  Some  of  them  did  es- 
cape to  the  new  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
free  government,  which  has  lasted  ever  since.  But 
even  the  liberty  of  emigration  was  refused,  and  eight 
fihips,  ready  to  snil  with  emigrants  from  the  Thames, 
were  detained.  In  one  of  these  ships  were  John 
Hambden  and  Oliver  CromwelL  In  the  absence  of 
parliament,  the  arbitrary  principles  of  the  court  con- 
tinued to  be  put  in  practice,  by  the  violation  of  the 
petition  of  rights  in  every  article  {  and  when  men 
were  selected  for  imprisonment  by  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, they  were  refused  bail  or  release  men  t. 

John  Hambden  had  been  rated  at  twenty  shillings 
of  ship-money,  for  an  estate  which  he  possessed  »i 
Buckinghamshire.  The  judges  had  already  declared, 
that  the  king  might  impose  the  tax  of  ship-money,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  and  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  that 
necessity.  Hambden,  not  dismayed  by  this  illegal  de- 
claration, nor  by  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  resolved 
to  stand  a  legal  prosecution,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  imposition.  The  case  was  argued  during  twelve 
days  in  the  exchequer  chamber.  The  prejudiced 
judges  (four  excepted,)  gave  sentence  in  favour  of 
the  crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the 
trial,  the  end  for  which  he  had  generously  sacrificed 
his  safety  and  his  quiet.  The  nation  was  roused  from 
its  lethargy,  and  their  indignation  was  thoroughly 
awakened  against  the  arbitrary  designs  from  which 
the  tax  had  proceeded,  and  the  prostitution  of  judi- 
cial authority,  which  gave  sanction  to  those  designs.' 

We  have  already  seen  in  what  state  of  mind  Cliarles 
had  left  his  Scottish  subjects.   By  an  unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  force  a  liturgy  into  their  national  church, 
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he  called  their  lecret  discooteiits  into  open 
The  liturgy  destined  for  Scotland  wa^  a  UttJe 
ent  from  the  Englisht  but  in  receding  from  t&at 
vice,  it  approached  more  to  the  forma  of  popery^— • 
religion  which  was  never  named  in  Scotland  witbotn 
horror.  During  the  whole  week  before  the  new  mP' 
vice  was  to  be  performed  in  the  churcbea  of  Edio* 
burgh,  the  people  were  agitated  by  diacourset  mi 
pamphlets.  Oo  Sunday  the  '23d  of  July,  the 
of  Edinburgh  prepared  to  officiate  in  8t  Gilr^ 

the  bishop  of  Argyle  in  the  Grey  Friars'       

and  to  increase  the  solemnity,  each  was  attended 
the  judges,  prelates,  and  a  part  of  the  counciL 
congregation  in  St  Giles's  continued  quiet  till 
service  began,  when  an  old  woman,  impelled  by 
den  indignation,  started  up,  and  exclaimiiig 
against  the  supposed  ma88>  threw  the  stool  oo 
she  had  been  sitting  at  the  dean's  head.  The 
was  interrupted  by  a  wild  uproar,  and  but  for 
interposition  of  the  magistrates,  the  bishop  wi 
have  been  &acnficed  at  his  own  altar.  When  om 
the  people  had  retired,  and  the  turbulent  had  hem 
eluded,  the  doors  were  locked,  and  the  tenricc 
resumed  5  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  pcoflr 
from  without,  who  burst  open  the  dooiat  bfoke 
the  windows,  and  rent  the  air  with  cxdaaigtkMa  rfp^  , 
"  A  Pope,  an  Antichrist,  stone  him,  stone  MMlU 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  prelates  were  equal^l^^ 
successful  throughout  all  Scotland  in  ijnpom^Se' 
liturgy. 

The  Scottish  privy  council  phialy  perceiving  the 
resolution  of  the  whole  nation,  repreaentcd  to  Charki 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  riles.  Their  n- 
monstrance  had  no  effect,  but  to  produce  a  threat  1**^ 
from  the  sovereign  of  removing  the  seat  of  gofeni-? 
ment  from  Edinburgh.^  In  tlie  mean  time,  a  confii 
of  supplicants  against  the  liturgy,  from  all  Scotl. 
arrived  at  Edinburgh  ^  and  an  accusation  agati 
prelates  was  subscribed  by  all  ranks,  from  tlie 
the  peasant.  The  citizens  of  Edmburghieic 
at  the  threat  of  the  scat  of  government  bdni 
ved,  surrounded  the  town  council  house,  and< 
ed  the  replacing  the  ministers  who  had  been  ejettai 
for  refusing  the  liturgy.  In  this  tumult,  the  prind- 
pa!  citizens,  at^d  even  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  cu« 
gistrateSf  took  a  share. 

The  council,  uninstnicted  by  Charles,  coQcrded  a 
mo6t  important  point  to  the  supplicants,   in  pcfuiit- 
ting  the  celebrated  Tables,  a  representative  body  cf 
nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  to  sit  pmn^ 
nently  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  multitude  dispenedM 
their  homes.     An  evasive  answer  from  court  «ii  ii- 
suOicient  to  satisfy  the  public  mind.    A  fonnil 
cation  of  the  liturgy  was  required,  and  the 
of  the  prelates  proceeded  to  be  urged  by  the  TiMa 
A  royal  proclamation    was  issued,  denouficiof  thr 
supphcants  as  traitors ;  but  the  effect  was oidy  to  tii0- 
mon  once  more  the  whole  body  of  those  men  amosd 
their  chiefs,  and  the  proclamation  was  every  whtit 
met  by  a  protest,  held  equally  legal  and  sulnar^  ^ 
counteract  its  effects. 

But  the  great  xra  in  this  religious  unioii  of  ik^^ 
Scotch,  was  the  renewal  of  the  natiooil  covrnaat^fen^  ^ 
framed  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  lords  of  ^^^^^i^^ 
congregatioDi  by  their  bond  or  coveiuuit,  uoJr-*^-  ^  ^ 
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ibe  proicctbn  of  ihc  infant  church*     This  renewed 
%  nicinorable  bond,  by  which  the  subscribers  solemnly 
need  Episcopacy  as  well  as  Poper)-,  and  cn^gcd 
I  each  other,  and  to  support  the  sovereign  in 
rvation  of  rcligioua  liberty ;  and  was  prepared 
by  Alexander  Henderson*  the  leader  of  the  clergy^ 
and  Archibald  Johnston,  afterwards  of  Warriston,  an 
advocate.     It  was  reytsed  by  the  Lords  Balmerino, 
]>oudon,  and  Rothes.     It  was  sworn  to  by  nobles, 
gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses,  and  by  thousands  of  all 
denominationii,  after  solemn   exhortation  and  prayer 
in  the  Grey  Friara*  church  of  Edinburgh.  Through- 
out Scotland,  it  roused  and  agitated  tke  people  by  a 
zeal  unfelt  since  the  Reformation, 

The  king  began  to  think  of  temporizing  with  the 
Scotch  when  Jt  was  too  late*  He  sent  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  Covenant* 
en.  He  required  the  covenant  to  be  ret »ou need  and  re- 
called* The  Covenanters  answered,  that  they  would 
•ooner  renounce  their  baptism.  Hamilton  returned 
L  to  London  ;  made  another  fruitless  journey  with  new 
I      proposals,  and  was  again  sent  back  by  the  Covenanters. 

I  After  some   negotiation,  Charles  made  concessions, 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  might  have  proved  Bat  is* 

\      Victory.  He  recalled  the  canon's  liturgy  and  the  high 

II  commission,  suspended  the  articles  of  Perth,  and 
.  Beemed  only  anxious  on  any  terms  to  continue  the 
I  bishops*  But  the  Scotch  could  not  now  think  them- 
[  aclves  secure,  without  the  absolute  abolition  of  Epis* 
^^opicy.  A  weak  attempt  was  made  amidst  these 
^Hiapotes  to  substitute  a  counter-covenant,  in  which 
^Bbe  rrnunciation  of  Popery,  and  submis^inu  to  the 
^^^Bsyal  authority,  were  combined  ;  but  tlic  new  bond 
^TBras  signed  by  few,  and  with  little  zeal.  An  asscm- 
_  blyt  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  grant  to  the  Scot* 
^■riih  religionists,  was  held  at  Glasgow  ;  an  assembly, 
^^vhich»  from  a  large  accession  of  the  nobility  and 
^BRiitry»  far  exceeded  in  influence  what  the  cccleaiaslics 
^E3<^"<^  could  have  possessed.     A^  a  preparative  to  the 

abolition  of  Episcopacy,  there  had  been  laid  before 
^      the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  solemnly  read  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accusation  against 
rfie  bishops,   of  heresy,   simony,    bribery,    perjury, 
cheating,  and  numerous  other  crimes,  to  the  suspicion 
of  which  the  lax  lives  of  the  episcopal  clergy  had  but 
too  much  exposed  them.  The  bishops  sent  a  protest, 
I      decUnmg  the  authority  of  the  assembly.     The  com- 
missioners, too,  protested  against  the  court  as  illegally 
I      constituted,  and  in  his  majesty's  name  dissolved  it. 
But  this  mea5ure  was  foreseen,   and  little  regarded. 

rThe  court  still  continued  to  sit.     All  the  acts  of  as- 
trmbly  since  the  accession  of  James  were,  on  strong 
grounds  of  reason,  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  with 
,       these  the  acts  of  parliament  regarding  eccleiviastical  af* 
fairs.    Thus  Episcopacy,  the  high  commissiou,  the 
articlei  of   Perth,  the  canons,  and  the  liturgv,  were 
iboUfthed,  and  declared  unlawful ;   arid  the  wliole  fa- 
ne which  Jarres  and  Charles  had  been  rearing  with 
•0  much  industry,  fell  to  the  ground.     Of  14  bishops 
whom  the  assembly  degradtd,  eight  were  excommu- 
■^'cated,   four  were   deposed,   and  two  were  merely 
ispended  from  ecclesiastical  functions.     These  were 
^!d  proceedings.     Yet  it  may  still  be  doubted  if. 


with  so  much  justice  on  their  lidf ,  tltey  tn titled  the 
sovereign  to  think  of  coming  to  the  last  extremities. 
But  Charles's  preparations  for  war  were  by  this  time 
far  advanced ;  it  appears  indeed  that  he  anxiously 
solicited  the  rupture  with  the  assembly,  to  justify 
having  recourse  to  arms.  By  economy  he  had  amasr 
sed  about  £20Q,iX^  ;  loans  were  procured  from  the 
nobility;  his  queen  incited  the  Papists,  and  Laud 
iustigated  the  clergy,  to  contribute  to  this  Episcopal 
war.  The  nobihty  were  summoned  to  attend  their 
sovereign  at  York.  The  Scotch  had  not  been  idle  in 
meeting  the  hour  of  danger.  The  covenant  had  been 
received  by  Scotchmen  abroad  39  well  as  at  home, 
Lesly,  a  commander  distinguished  in  the  Swedish 
service,  was  recalled,  to  lead  the  Covenanters  at  home* 
and  he  was  followed  by  many  experienced  ofHcers, 
who  had  served  Guittavus.  Arms,  ummunition»  and 
artillery  were  provided,  and  the  people  were  tmued 
to  the  use  of  them.  After  France  and  Holland  Iiad 
entered  into  a  league  against  Spain  for  the  partition 
of  the  Netherlands  England  had  been  invtted  ton 
neutrality.  But  Charles,  in  replying  to  the  French 
ambassador,  threatened  to  send  15,000  troops  to  op- 
pose the  panition  ;  an  impolitic  threat,  in  return  for 
which  Richelieu  now  secretly  supplied  theCovenaoteri 
with  money.* 

When  the  king^s  forces  had  assembled  at  York, 
when  Huntly  began  to  arm  for  his  cause  in  the  north, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  in  the  south,  the  Cove* 
nanters  seized,  by  surprize,  some  of  the  most  impor* 
taut  fortified  places.  Edinburgh,  Dumbarton,  and 
Dalkeith,  fell  at  once  into  their  hands.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  arrived  with  the  king's  fleet  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  found  Leith,  which  had  been  fortified 
by  volunteers  of  all  i^nks,  secure  from  assault,  and 
could  only  land  his  few  regiments  on  the  uninhabited 
islands  of  the  Forth,  The  king  advanced  from  York 
to  Berwick  with  23,000  horse  and  foot,  and  the 
Scotch,  to  the  number  of  24,000,  encamped  in  sight  of 
hra  army  on  Dunse  Law,  The  latter  had  hitherto, 
tliough  with -swords 'in  their  hands,  constantly  ad- 
dressed Charles  as  their  sovereign,  petitioning  rcdrcsa 
of  grievances  from  him,  and  never  desisting  from  pa- 
cific overtures*  Formidable  as  they  seemed  from 
their  numbers,  zeaU  national  spirit,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  officers,  the  king  listened  to  their  proposals. 
His  own  array  had  few  officers  of  experience,  and  the 
men  were  inspired  by  no  such  aeal  as  that  which  ani- 
mated the  Scotch-  In  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  armies  on  both  sides  should  be 
disbanded,  and  that  eccles»asticaU matters  ^ould  be 
referred  to  the  decision  of  another  assembly,  and  civil 
affairs  to  another  parliament  soon  to  be  summoned. 
The  fortitications  of  Leiih  were  surrendepcd,  and  SO 
castles  were  restored  tu  the  king*8  government. 

The  assimbly  of  the  Scottish  church  accordingly 
met,  and  again  abohshed  Episcopacy,  stigmatizing 
the  liturgy,  canons,  and  high  commission,  as  before. 
The  Scottish  parliament  also  assembled,  a  truly  pa- 
triotic parhament,  who  proposed  to  re-establish  all 
their  legislative  rights  which  had  been  usurped  since 
the  rtccession  of  James,  and  to  rectify  many  public 
abases.     Charks,  who  had  never  been  sincere  in  hi)! 
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treaty  wiib  the  Scotch,  mailt*  these  proposals  a  pretext 
for  suddenly  ordering  the  Earl  uf  Traquaire  to  pro- 
rogue tfieir  parhament,  and  both  sides  aguin  prepared 
for  liostihties.  The  blgotr)'  of  Laud>  and  the  vio- 
lence of  VV^entwortfi,  overpowered  in  the  English 
council  the  moderation  of  Haniiltoa  and  Morton  ;  for 
to  those  four^  under  the  name  of  the  junto,  the  Scot- 
tish iffairs  luid  been  long  entrusted.  A  letter,  which 
had  been  signed  by  seven  of  the  Scottish  nobility  be* 
fore  the  pacification  of  Berwick^  and  addressed  to 
the  French  king,  f  but  from  proper  motives  never 
&ent,)  to  sohcJt  assistance,  was  thought  a  sufficient 
justification  cf  war  on  the  royal  side;  and  Loudon, 
the  Seottish  commissioner  from  the  Covenanters,  was 
ordered  for  execution,  (though  the  order  was  revo- 
kei)  for  being  the  author  of  the  letter. 

After  eleven  years  intermission*  it  was  neccssarj  to 
convoke  another  parliament  in  England.  By  the 
mouth  of  tlie  lord  Keeper  Finch,  tlie  king  discovered 
his  wants,  and  representing  his  debts,  for  which  he 
had  given  security  on  his  crown  lands*  amounting  to 
jC500,(K)0,  pleaded  for  immediate  supplies  to  support 
his  armaments,  and  promised,  though  indefinitely,  to 
promote  the  beit  wishes  and  interests  of  his  Enghsh 
subjects.  The  house  of  commons,  instead  of  listeu- 
fng  to  his  wants,  began  with  arranging  the  gnevancci 
of  the  public,  under  three  ditfLTcnt  heads:  those  ot 
the  broken  privileges  of  parliament,  of  illegal  taxes, 
and  of  violence  done  to  ibe  cause  of  religion.  After 
an  intercession  on  the  part  of  the  peers  in  the  king'* 
behalf,  which,  so  far  from  obtaining  the  supplies,  was 
declared  by  the  commons  to  be  an  illegal  interposition, 
Charles  dissolved  the  parliament  j  and  to  make  this 
procedure  still  more  dangerous  and  unpopular,  im- 
prisoned  Bcllflsis  and  Sir  John  Hoiliam,  for  tht  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  debates. 

Though  4hc  parliament  was  dissolvedi  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  was  still  allowed,  which,  besides 
granting  to  the  kmg  a  supply  from  the  spirituality, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  of 
the  University,  to  support  the  established  government 
cf  the  church,  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  chap- 
ters, £<c.  The  pubhc  notions  of  liberty  were  too  far 
matured  not  to  perceive,  that  such  an  assembly  as  the 
convocation,  without  consent  of  parliament,  was  un- 
constitutional ;  and  an  oath,  which  contained  an  Sec* 
was  justly  exposed  to  ridicule.  In  the  mean  time, 
subscriptions  were  raised  at  court,  or  extorted  from 
the  merchants  ;  nor  were  former  illegal  cxactionB, 
however  productive  of  discontent,  omitted.  Instead 
of  Arundel,  Essex,  and  Holland,  whose  capacity,  or 
whose  zeal,  in  the  last  expedition  was  suspected,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  appomlcd  general,  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  lieutenant-general,  and  Lord  Con- 
WTiy  general  of  the  horse.  The  army  which  was  now 
raised,  consisted  of  19,CKX)  foot  and  200 J  horse. 

The  Scottish  Covenanters  and  parhament,  were 
much  more  successfully  active.  The  parliament  hav- 
ing secured  their  own  constitution,  by  the  creation  of 
a  Uiird  estate;  having  passed  a  statute  for  triennial 
remnations,  and  havmg  guarded  the  legislative  power 
i^:i:ri>t  the  encroachments  of  roydty  by  other  wise 
regulations,  appointed  a  committee  of  estates  to  super- 
intend at  the  camp  ai^d  in  the  capital,  the  operations 
•f  the  war,    Conscffus  of  the  good  wishei  of  the  po» 


pular  party  la  Enghind,  iiiid  we  luay  well  fupp 
corresponaencc  with  ihcEnglish  parhament iry  I 
they  crossed  the  Tweed  with  'i!5»(K)0  foot, 
horse,  and  a  train  of  artillery.    Miintatr  - 
the  most  submissive  langi^age,  they  ent 
they  said,   with  no  hostile  intentions,   ijul 
access  to  the  king's  person,  .and  lay  their  petitj 
his  feet*     At  Ncwburn  upon  Tyne  they  weit^ 
posed  by  General  Conway,  with  batteries  crccti 
the  opposite  bank,  and  (lOOO  horse  and  foot.     1 
their  general,  first  requested  pcmii;.i,ioii  to  pvt{ 
on  a  shot   being  fired  by  an  English  cenimel^ 
opened  their  artillery,  and  charging  their  ooa 
put  them  to  flight.     Their  army  thus  oba 

mediate  possession  of  Newcastle,  Tyuemoutll 

and  Durham.  Charles  retired  with  a  muthiou 
panic-struck  army  from  Northallerton  to  York, ' 
an  address  reached  him  from  the  city  of  Londo^ 
titioniiig  for  a  parliament.  He  contented  lud 
however,  for  the  present,  with  summoning  a  j 
council  of  the  peers  at  York-  A  treaty  wiM 
gested,  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  advance" 
ine  Scotch  ;  and  as  that  eaemy  still  held  oat  tlieJM 
guage  of  petition,  sixteen  noblemen,  eminent  forfl 
rank  and  popularity,  were  proposed  to  negotiate  ^ 
tire  committee  of  the  Scottish  estates.  In  the  mci 
time,  to  LscTT.pt  tiie  four  northern  counties  fron 
contributions  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  sum  of  i 
a  day  was  allowed  for  their  subsistence,  A  lo 
L.200,fX>0  was  (jbiAined  by  the  credit  of  the  j^ 
and  Charles  wa^  thu3>  in  the  singular  situation^ 
sovereign  supporting  two  hostile  aiiuies  at  oil 
the  fiL-ld.  As  many  difHculties  occurred  in  thei 
liation,  it  was  propoe^'d  to  transfer  the  treaty! 
Rippon  to  London,  a  chan^^^e  of  p!ace  by  uo\ 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause.  Charles  yte*  * 
despair  lo  the  torrent  which  he  could  not  at 
had  foreseen  that  the  council  of  the  ptcn 
would  advise  him  to  call  a  parliament,  told  A 
his  first  speech,  tliat  he  had  already  takca  ttiaC{ 
lution. 

During  the   recent  transactions  in   ScoUtnd 
may  easily  conceive  the  state  of  the  public 
in  England,    and    the  deep    sym.pathy   of  Fun 
and    Presbyierians  with  their  fellow  bclievcn,! 
were    regarded    rather    as    brethren    in   a  com 
cause,  than  invaders.     As  the  parriament  met 
no   ordinary  prospects  and  motives,  the  Houie] 
Commons  was  never  observed  to   be  no  full  it] 
opening  of   a   session.     Tlie    liouse    begau  by  I 
king  an  important  blow^  by  impeaching   Stn4 
the  king's  |>rincipal  adviser.    Hated  by  tbeScfl 
for  having  used  all  his  influence  against  tbcm;  bjl 
Irish,   for  having  acted  in  their   kingdom  ac  depi 
with  an  unpopular  vigilance  and  activity j  and* 
dered  by  the  English  popular  .party  as  an  if 
from  their  cause,  he  was  exposed  to  the   retail) 
of  the  three  nations.     The  King  had  induced  Ik 
leave  the  army  by  a  promise  of  protection,  lod  i 
ling  him  that  uot  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  h 
but  just  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers,  be  fd 
that  Pym  had  brought  up  his  impeachment  ftooi 
commons,  followed  by  the  whole  house*     Hel 
immediately  ordered  into  custody.     Laud  couW 
long  escape  the  Knitiny.     He  wxi  alfo  imp 
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r  kigb  tfea§0«  by  ibe  commons,  and  ordered  rnto 
;stody.  The  Lord  Keeper  Fioch,  justly  obnoxious 
r  havings  on  an  important  occasion*  refused  to  put 

he  question  when  ordered   by  the  House  of  Com- 
ns  {  for  having  procured,  by  intriguer  and  mtna- 
,  the  extrajudicial  opinion  of  the  judges,   in  the 
case  of  ahip-money ;  ind  for  having  Been  active  in 
'       many  iilegaf  measures,  tried  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
^       of  the  commons  by  submission  ;  but  finding  that  his 
impeachment  was  resolved  on»  he  fled  to  Holland. 
Spreading  the  terrors  of  their  power  stiil  farther, 
■      the  commons  proceeded  to  the  punishment  of  those 
[^  igents  of  royalty,  who  could  not  properly  be  attaint- 
ll^ca  for  high  treason,  but  whose  co-operation  with  ty- 
^Kannical  measarcS)  (though,  in  many  instances,  invo* 
BBuntary,)  brought  on  them  the  new  term  of  delink 
r      quents.     The  sherifTsi  who  had  levied  sbip-moncy* 
were  voted  such  ;  the  farmers  and  officers  of  cus- 
toms  concerned  in   raising  poiindage  and  tonaage» 
were  severely  fmcd  ;  tlic  members  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, and  high  commission  courts,  were  voted  worthy 
of  punishment ;  the  judges,  who  had  voted  against 
Hambdcn  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  were  obliged  to 
id  surety  for  their  appearance  ;  and  Berkeley,  a 
idge  of  the  king*s  bench,  was  seized  on  hi3  tribunal 
an  order  of  the  house.  The  teniencea  which  had 
executed  against  Pry^nne,  Bastwick,  and  other 
Hen  of  the  court,  were  reversed,  and  their  Viidgcs 
ie  ordered   to  make  reparation  to  the  sunerers. 
When  thoae  liberated  patriots  returned  to  London, 
ihey  were  met  by  multitudes,  and  the  roads  before 
""lem   were  strewed  with  flowers  ;  and  amidst  the 
touts  of  congratulation  that  attended  them,  were 
ite^rmingled  loud  invectivcft  against  their  late  oppres- 
rs*     GrievaDces   wet^  now  represented,  both   by 
bera  within  and  petitioners  from  without,  in  such 
imbert,  that  the  houae  was  divided  into  above  forty 
Mmniittecs;  charged  each  of  them  with  theexamiua. 
tloo  of  tome  particular  violation  of  law  or  liberty  ; 
;      aad  from  the  reports  of  these  committees,  the  house 
I      daily  passed  votes  which  bumbled  the  court,  and  ela* 
ted  the   nation.^  Ship-money  was  declared  illegal  and 
itnry,  the  sentence  against  Hambden  cancelled, 
court  of  York  abolished,  compositions  for  knight- 
igviatisedf  and  every  late  measure  of  admuiis* 
treated  with  reproach  and  obloquy.     Among 
petitions  from   without,  there  was  one   which 
,itr»ngly  indicated  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  as 
church,     A  petition  from  the  city,  signed  by 
names,  for  a  total  alteratiou  of  church  go- 
nt,  was  preser^ted  by  alderman  Pennington  the 
mber. 
'htf  pretensions  of  the  commons  to  the  right  of 
^pQhing  tonnage  and  poundage,  by  their  own  au- 
^hority^  were  revived  with  assurance  of  succesf*     In 
*«e  |3  rcamble  to  the  bill  which  they  passed,  for  grant- 
%  tl^Ctte  duties  to  the  king,  they  divested  the  crown 
JaJl   right  of  levying  them   without   their  cousent. 

**^*C*    M/a.A  oKltrr**^  tf*    nanA    tWiA    imnnrfanf    KilL    an 


i^r/l 


'^ft  was  obliged  to  pass  this  important  bill,  as 


1^  .;•  ^»  to  confirm,  though  with  more  reluctance,  a 
^t  **^«'  reviving  triennial  parliaments,  after  the  exam* 
ir  ?  ^oly  given  by  the  Scottish  parliament.  A  chaage 
?*i^^^'^*ters,  as  well  as  of  measures,  waa  resolved  upon, 
^t  ^'^^  ^^  Hartford,  Essex,  Bristol,  Lord  Kim- 

***^**    and  other  noblemen  of  the  popular  party, 


,  Lord  Straf- 
fordi 


were  sivorn  privy  ooUttSeUori*      Jaxoo,  bishop  of    Britua. 
London,  resigned  the  treasurer's  staff ;  but  his  cha-  ^      '   -^ 
racter,  and  the  moderation  of  his  enemies,  allowed     "^i^. 
him  to  remain  unmolested*     A  feeble  negotiation  for 
the  introduction  of  Pym,  Hambden,  and  HolHs,  into 
oiiice,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  iarl  of 
Bedford  ;  and  from  circumstancei imperfectly  explain- 
ed by  historians,  was  never  resumed.     Unliappily  for 
Charles,  he  continued,  after  his  old  ministers  had  been 
exiled  and  displaced,  after  the  impriionment  of  Laud, 
and  the  execution  of  Strafford,  to  govern  by  means 
of  weak  agents,  destitute  of  energy  or  of  credit  with 
parliament. 

The  fate  of  Lord  Strafford  wis  not  long  delayed  J^*^j  ^j^^ 
after  his  commitment  to  the  Tower*  To  bestow  the  j  "' 
greater  solemnity  on  his  trbl,  scaffolds  were  erected 
m  Westminster  hall,  where  both  hou^s  sat,  the  one 
as  his  accusers,  the  other  as  his  judges*  Besides  the 
chair  of  state,  a  close  gallery  was  prepared  for  llie 
king  aad  queen,  who  attended  duringthe  whole  trial. 
Twenty -eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  present- 
ed against  him,  regarding  his  conduct  as  president  of 
the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
mander  io  England.  But  though  four  months  were 
employed  by  the  managers  in  framing  the  accusation, 
and  all  his  answers  were  extemporary,  he  certainly  baf- 
fled the  arguments  of  his  accusers,  and  fell  by  an  il* 
legal  sentence,  ^^e  evidence  against  him  was  ina- 
dequate to  establish  the  charge  of  absolute  treason. 
He  was  convicted,  even  according  to  his  enemies,  of 
that  constructive  or  accumulative  treason,  the  bare 
admission  of  which,  as  grounds  of  sentt^nce,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  tribunal,  and  would  sanction  the  most 
enormous  tyranny  if  it  became  a  practice.  The  fear 
of  popular  violence  had  probably  no  small  share  in 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  with  respect  to  this  unfor* 
tunate  nobleman,  and  the  same  battery  was  applied 
to  force  the  king*8  assent.  Charles  was  irresolute  ;• 
but  Strafford*  either  hoping  of  escaping  alive  out  of 
prison,  or  expecting  that  Charles  might  be  touched 
more  deeply  by  an  ofter  of  his  own  life,  advised  the 
king  to  sign  his  death-warrant,  in  order  to  quiet  the  who  ta  iit#* 
tumultuous  people.  Charles  at  la^t  granted  a  com-  t'aily  con- 
mission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  consent  to  <lcniucd. 
the  bill  for  his  execution,— an  act  for  which  he  never 
forgave  him  self » 

The  commons,  it  may  be  said,  were,  without  just  Charlci 
grounds,  jealous,  that  all  the  power  which  they  had  ^ubmitt  tur 
extorted  from  the  king  might  be  yet  revoked,  if  they  ^^  parli*- 
stopt  at  the  present  stage  ;  but  we   may   suppose  *^^^^* 
them,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  sincere  in  those  fears. 
The  execution  of  Stralford  is  a  blot  on  the  memory 
of  that  parUament,  which  it  ii  possible  for  their  ad- 
vocates to  palliate,  but  not  to  efface^  The  bill  which 
they  introduced  at  this  period  for  their  perpetual  Their  ill#* 
continuance,  was  a  stretch  of  power  which  can  only  be  t^'-il  pro- 
vindicated  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  Charles  empower-  cecdin^j,. 
ed  the  same  commissioners,  who  signed  the  warrant 
for  Strafford's  fate,  to  assent  to  this  bill,  and  for  the 
present  conceded  an  entire  victory  to  the  popular 
power.     From  policy,  more  than  necessity,  the  com- 
mons had  borrowed  money  from  the  citizens,  for  the 
payment  of  the  two  armies  during  the  negotiation 
with  the  Scotch,  which  was  now  transferred  from 
Rippon  to  London,    The  citixens  started  difllculttct 
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Willi  regprxi  to  a  farther  loan,  dcclartng,  that  thotigli 
they  %vmin|tjly  trusted  the  parliament,  they  wished 
for  the  cotitinuance  of  their  sitting  aa  a  security  for 
their  rep^iyment ;  and  on  this  pretence  the  bill  for 
continuance  was  voted  and  passed. 

Am^^ng  the  dcmauda  of  the  Scottish  conamission- 
ers,  there  were  two  lo  wljich  Charles  felt  most  reluc- 
tant  to  acccde,^ — the  tacit  confirmation  of  the  late  acta 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  including  almost  every 
civil  and  religious  demand  ;  and  the  punishment  of  in- 
cendiaries, i.  e.  of  such  civil  ministers  and  prelates  as 
wert>  thought  to  have  advised  the  king  to  hostilities 
with  the  Scottish  nation.  The  prosecution  of  incen- 
diaries was  at  last  referred  to  the  English  parliament, 
and  tacitly  reserved  to  the  king  ;  it  being  understood 
that  they  were  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  per* 
son*  and  from  offices  of  trust.  Of  SOO^OOO/.  which 
the  Enghsh  parliament  voted  as  a  brotherly  asbistance 
to  the  Scotch,  and  which  the  Scotch  claimed  as  an 
indemnification  for  their  share  of  losses  by  the  war, 
a  fourth  part  was  advanced.  Ecclesiastical  confor* 
mity  was  referred  to  the  English  official  arrange* 
ments,  and  to  the  Scottish  parltaraciit.  The  king 
had  already  announced  his  intcution  of  visiting  Scot- 
land once  more ;  a  journey  of  which  the  commons 
were  afraid,  as  it  would  lead  him  directly  through 
the  heart  of  both  armies.  *  As  he  refused  to  deter 
his  departure,  they  ordered  the  arrears  to  be  provi- 
ded, and  both  ai*mic9  to  be  withdrawn. 

A  small  committee  of  both  houses  attended  the 
king,  in  reality  to  act  as  observers  of  his  conduct. 
These  were  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard,  Sir 
Philip  Staplcton,  Sir  Wm,  Armyne,  Fieanes,  and 
Hambden. 

Amidst  thi»  variety  of  distracting  affairs^  the  king 
concluded  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with 
William,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  parliament  assent- 
ed to  this  measure  with  satisfaction. 

On  the  King's  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  the  mor- 
•  tification  to  find  Montrose,  and  others  of  his  friends, 
imprisoned  for  that  detected  correspondence  which 
they  had  mnintaincd  with  him  durijig  the  treaty  of 
Rippon.  Scotland  now  beheld,  perhaps  for  the  first 
lime,  a  parhanicnt,  whose  dehberations,  instead  of 
being  limited  as  formerly  to  &  single  day,  were  pur- 
sued for  months  without  interruption  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  The  lesser  barons,  hitherto  restrained 
to  a  single  suffrage  for  each  county,  now  assumed, 
for  the  first  time,  each  a  separate  and  independent 
yote.  Since  the  detection  of  Montrose's  treachery, 
the  parhament  were  more  inclined  than  ever  to  ad- 
here to  t  -cir  accusations  against  the  incendiaries  ; 
with  a  patriotic  desire  also  of  rendering  their  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  English  cabinet,  they  wish- 
ed to  possess  influence  in  the  nomination  of  ministers; 
a  last  sinew  of  his  prerogative,  uf  which  Charles  was 
naturally  tenacious.  By  mutual  iccommudation^  the 
number  of  incendiaries  was  reduced  to  five,  both 
plotters  f  and  incendiaries  were  released  from  prison, 
and  their  sentence  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king. 


Charles,  ou  hiM  part,  submitted  to  choose  hk  i 
ters,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Scotch  estates  wKiI^ 
they  sat,  and   of  his  privy  council,  who  themaelvea 
were  chosen  with  the  approbation  of  the  estates,  vrbm 
the  estates  should  be-  adjourned.     He  agreed  to  dr*  ] 
prive  of  their  seats,  four  judgcB  who  bad  adliered  CO  i 
his  interests,  and  others  were  chosen  more   agrecabk  * 
to  the  ruling  party.    Several  of  the  Coretiaoteiii  wtrt ' 
sworn   into  the  privy  council.     The  king  br*tc»ired 
pensions   and  preferments  on  Henderson,  GiUcBpiet 
and  other  popular  preachers,  and  practised  eirery  art 
to  soften  his  enemteA.     Argyle  was  created  a  mar* 
quis«  the  Lords  Loudon  and  Lindsay  earls^  and  the 
title  of  the  Earl  ot  Leven  was  bestowed  on    Leily* 
The  Earl  of  Lanerk  continued  Secretary,  Roxburgh 
Lord  Privy  Seal*,  and  the  Tieaaury  was  put  in  coo^ 
mission,     Argyle    waa  preferred   by   parliament  ai 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Chancellor;  but  the  kiog, 
though  he  bestowed  on  him  a  new  title*  v^ahcd  not 
to  aggrandise  so  popular  and  powerful  a  DoblefBaa  Willi 
new  power. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton  held,  at  this  time,  the  pr»-  j 
cipal  ascendency  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  Tiie  1 
latter  had  entered  the  covenant  as  a  spy  from  tbe  ^ 
king;  but,  according  to  Clarendon,  Moniroae,  iki  re-' 
vealing  the  secrets  of  the  Covenanters,  imparted,  tlllt 
Hamilton  was  as  hearty  in   the  covet  ier9( 

as  Argyle,     Montrose  had  already  d  ^  both 

Hamilton  and  Argyle,  as  traitors  ;  and  had  cotnmimi* 
catedt  there  Is  httle  doubt,  intelligence  of  the  secret 
correspondence  of  those  noblemen  with  tbe  pariia» 
mentary  leaders  in  England.  Their  guilt  he  offtted 
to  assert  and  prove  in  parliament ;  but  rather  advitcdf 
that  they  should  be  assaasinated,  and  itadettook  the 
asiassination  himself. 

The  plot  foe  the  arrestation  of  Hamilton  mid  Ar- 1 
gyle,  an  event  in  Scottish  history  commonly  deno-  ^ 
minated  the  incitient^  has  been  freqticutly  called  wp  ^ 
posititious  ;  but  that  their  arrest  W4s  intesMled  by 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Cochrane,  admits  of  n> 
dispute.  They  wct^c  to  have  been  convcycdt  it  was 
said,  under  g\iard  of  Ccchnine'a  regiment,  ttatiooed^ 
near  Lcith,  where  a  frigate  was  reidy,  \i\  the  roadii 
to  convey  them  off.  The  two  noblemcti,  howevSf 
fied  to  Kinneil,  the  seat  of  Hamilton *5  brother.  Tlie 
king,  who  came  next  day  to  the  Scottibh  parltamait 
with  500  men  in  arms,  complained  of  the  iujarJOttl 
surmises  excited  by  their  flight.  The  leaden  of  tlii 
English  parliament  understood  this  affair  of  \he  Wh. 
cident,  to  which  so  many  historians  who  have  rccoril^ 
ed  it  have  been  blind.  They  knew,  that  Mo^troie 
had  betrayed  their  late  correspondence  with  ihr  C^ 
venanters ;  that  Charles,  wishing  to  reTivr  obsolete 
treasons,  intended  to  impeach  thcui^  and  briog  Umb 
to  execution  ;  and  that  the  seizure  of  Argyk  lad 
Hamilton  was  the  foicrunner  of  his  intentioioa.  Whc9 
the  itews  of  the  incideut,  therefore,  reached  £qcIiii4 
the  commons  applit-d  immediately  for  a  giiaiJf  iii 
obtained  it  from  Essex,  whom  the  king  had  le^  fh 
neral  in  the  south. 


•  U  was  not  without  reason  that  the  commons  were  jedcua  of  the  king's  personal  inilucnee  with  the  Rrmien,  sa  wn  um^ 
ftoo  was  discovered  this  year,  (1641,)  headed  by  %ome  principal  ufflcer?,  Picicey,  Jennyn,  Onculc,  /kc.  wh^^e  object  i»«to|ft 
Ch«  army  to  petition  (that  is  demand)  a  fe^titation  of  tbe  power  uiiiumed  by  partlaioait.  The  king  bitd  cmmtcfilfncd  a  ia«^ 
draught  of  the  intended  iietitioo, 

f  The  plotters  wej*  those  concerned  in  Mont ro*e*s  late  treachery  to  the  covenant 
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Ifi  the  midst  of  thes^  trntaeeioni,  intelligeTicc  ar- 
^  rived  of  the  Irish  rebellion,— atr event  unpuralJded, 
*     for  horror  and  cruelty,  in  our  own  innah.    The  king 
u     had   not  left  Scotland  wben  the  fint  information  of 
Id.   doB  dreadful  affatr  was  trinsmitted  to  h'^m^  but  the 
'      extent  of  its  enormity  was  not  at  first  known.     The 
Scottiih   parliament   lias  been  represented   a»  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  their  fellow  Protestants  ;  but> 
it  teems,  that  Charles,  unacquainted  him&elf  with  the 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  represented  it  as  insignificant 
to  the  parliament.     The  danger  was  no  sooner  dis- 

Icoircred*  than  they  offered  3000  stand  of  spare  arms^ 
bid  10,000  men  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ;  a  relief 
irhich,  if  timely  accepted,  might  have  proved  suffi- 
I  The  king,  npon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  re- 
■pi\*ed  in  Lcrndon  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
8ie  people.  Sir  Richard  Goumay,  the  lord  mayor, 
had  promoted  these  favourable  dispositions,  and  had 
^^persuaded  the'  populace  to  g^ve  some  marks  of  a0ec- 
^Hlou  to  the  king,  so  apparently  inconsistent  with 
^Bkeir  past  and  subsequent  contempt  of  him.  But  the 
^^beasure  which  Charles  enjoyed  from  this  reception 
^^ras  speedily  damped,  by  a  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mons, which  was  presented  to  him  immediately  on 
■^lis  return.  This  remonstrance,  which  contained  a 
^Hliercik'&s  and  minute  expoiure  of  all  that  was  unfor- 
■^turiate,  invidious,  or  faulty  in  his  reign,  was  not  ?o- 
*"•  ted  in  the  commons  without  a  warm  debate  of  the 
^      house,  and  carried  by  a   majority   of  only   eleven. 

I  It  concluded  with  recommending  the  appointment  of 
fcjioisters,  in  whom  the  parhament  might  have  reason 
■d  confide.  Although  the  acrimony  of  this  remon- 
■trauce  was  extreme,  the  conclusion  shewed  that  a 
^constitutional  remedy,  if  not  certain,  was  at  least 
open  to  triah  The  public  confidence  at  that  time 
wat  denied  to  those  ministers  of  Charles  who  had 
deserted  the  public  cause  *.  it  wa^  withheld  from  the 
■rrvile  insolence  of  Archbishop  Williams,  from  the  le- 
vity of  Digby,  and  the  infamy  of  Savjllc  ;  but  was  rc- 
terv'cd  fur  the  unassuming,  but  inflexible  virtues  of 
Hambden,  the  mild  integrity  of  Kimbolton,  the  sin- 
^vcerc  and  irdent  genius  of  HolHiy  and  the  cool  sa- 
^Kacity  of  the  aged  Fym. 

^^^  Fnom  this  period  the  proceedings  of  the  commons 
1  became  more  bold,  dt-tormined,  and  violent.  They 
^■had  accused  thirteen  bithtips  of  higli  treason,  for  en- 
^|kting  canona  without  consent  of  parliament.  They 
f      brought  a  hill  forward  twice  in  the  s.ime  session,  for 

i taking  away  the  votes  of  these  bishops.  This  exclusion 
bf  the  p>optsh  and  spiritual  lords,  was  at  bst  accom- 
plished by  popular  tumults,  which  the  commons  kept 
Dive  by  pohtic  design,  and  to  which  the  supporters 
H  luyalty  and  hitrarchy  only  gave  force  by  resist 
... 


ce.     The  latter  p;irty  were  now  denominated  the 


ivaliers ;  while  their  antagonists,  from  the  short  cut 

of  their  hair,  were  contemptuously  called  round  heads. 

Several  rtduced  officers,  and  young  gentlemen  of  the 

inns  of  court,  durinj?  the  menaces  and  assemblies  of 
^4^  populace  round  Whilcliall,  offered  their  services 
|Do  the  knig ;  and  had  frequent,  and  sometimes  blood y^ 
Hptirmi5^>es  with  the  people. 

B"  ^  Hume  ' 

^^   f  The  Conntess  of  Carlisle,  Northtnpberland's  sister,  was  entrusted  with  mformalioD  of  the  king's  intention,  and  causei 
lie  mrmbera  to  be  infonned* 


While  the  tumults  r*g«d,  Williimif  the  archbisxiop 
of  York  I  exasperated  at  some  indignities  which  he  had 
received,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren,  and 
by  his  advice,  a  protCAtdtiou  was  addressed  to  the 
king,  setting  forth,  that  they  had  been  menaced  and 
assaulted  by  an  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no 
longer  exercise  their  right  of  attending  and  voting 
in  the  house.  For  this  reason,  they  protested  against 
aU  bws  and  resolutions  that  should  be  voted  during 
their  constrained  absence.  As  soon  as  the  imprudent 
protestation  w^as  presented,  the  peers  desired  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  house.  The  commons  imme- 
diately sent  up  an  impeachment  of  high  treason 
against  the  protesting  bishops,  for  endeavouring  to 
subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.  No  man  in  either  house 
ventured  to  speak  a  word  in  their  vindication,  so 
much  was  every  one  displeased  at  their  egregious  im- 
prudence* 

A  few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  an 
indiscretion  still  more  fatal,  to  which  Jl  the  ensuing 
disorders  and  civil  wars  may  be  directly  ascribed.* 
This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  five  commoners,  Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 
Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  Charles  is  supposed 
to  have  been  impelled  to  this  measure  by  the  advice 
of  the  queen  and  the  court  ladieSi  and  of  Lord 
Digby. 

Herbert,  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  houio 
of  peers,  and  in  his  majesty's  name  preferred  articles 
of  impeachment  against  these  six  individuals ;  import^ 
ing,  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  lawsr 
to  deprive  the  king  of  his  just  pc^rer,  to  draw  his 
army  to  disobedience;  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  compel  the  parliament  by  force  and  terrors  to  joiR 
them,  and  had  actually  levied  war  against  the  king. 
The  injustice  of  attempting  to  punish  the  connection 
of  those  men  with  the  Scottish  Covenanter*,  after  an 
act  of  oblivion,  and  all  that  had  passed,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  the  folly  of  attempting  to  seize  them. 
A  Serjeant  at  arms  demanded  the  five  commoners 
from  their  own  assembly :  he  was  sent  back  without 
a  positive  answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to 
search  for  the  members,  who  sealed  and  locked  their 
trunks  and  private  apartments.  The  ktng  came  next 
day  in  person  to  demand  them  of  the  house  of  com> 
nions;  but  the  five  commoners  had  a  private  notice  to 
withdraw  a  moment  before  the  king  entered,  f  The 
king  left  bis  retinue  of  about  200  men,  some  with 
halberts,  others  with  walking  swords  at  the  door, 
and  advanced  alone  through  the  hall,  while  all  the 
members  rose  to  receive  htm.  The  speaker  withdrew 
from  the  chair,  and  the  king  look  possession  of  it. 
He  repeated  his  resolution  of  seizing  the  accused 
members  wherever  he  could  find  them;  of  proceeding 
against  tht;m  in  a  fair  and  legal  way ;  and  expected^ 
as  he  had  not  come  to  take  them  by  force,  but  by 
lawful  authority,  that  the  house  would  send  them  to 
him.  He  then  asked  the  speaker,  if  they  were  in  the 
house.  **  Sir,"'  answered  the  speaker,  (falling  on  hta 
knee,)  **  1  have  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to 
speak  in  this  place»  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  di* 
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t^ci  me,  wkase  servant  I  am  ;  and  I  humbly  ask  par- 
don that  I  cannot  give  any  other  answer  to  what 
your  majesty  id  pleased  to  demand  of  me.'*  The 
common 9  were  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  and  when  il;e 
kin^  was  departing,  some  members  cried  out,  "  Pri- 
vilege, privilege ! ''  The  hoirsc  immediately  adjourned. 

In  the  evrningi  the  accused  members,  flew  to  the 
citVi  which  was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were 
the  whole  night  in  arms.  Next  morning  about  ten, 
Charles,  attended  by  a  few  lords,  repaired  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  common  council  at  Guiidhull,  lo  whom 
he  jnstilied  his  intentions  respecting  the  fugitives, 
and  hoped  that  thty  would  not  dnd  protection  in  the 
«*tty.  This  measure  only  produced  nrw  mortification. 
On  his  way  back,  the  streets  resounded  with  eric*  of 
privilege  of  parliameFit  j  and  one  of  the  populace 
called  out,  near  his  coach,  *'  to  jour  tents,  O 
Israel  !*'  the  watch-word  of  mutiny  among  the  Isracl- 
ites»  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboara. 

When  the  commons  met,  they  either  felt,  or  af- 
fected dismay,  and  adjourning  for  some  days,  order- 
ed  a  committee  to  fit  in  Merchant  Taylors  Hall. 
They  met  again  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  that 
committee  on  the  illegality  of  the  king's  attempts  to 
aeize  their  members ;  and  when  the  popular  mind  was 
wrought  up  10  ihe  highest  pitch  of  passion  in  their 
cause,  brought  the  accused  Tmembers  in  military  and 
triumphant  procession  to  resume  their  seats.  The 
river  was  covered  with  vessels  laden  with  small  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  prepared  to  fight;  and  Kippon  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  to  be  major-general  of  the 
city  militia,  fed  a  tumultuary  arnny  to  Westminster- 
hall.  The  king,  who,  disconsolate  and  alarmed,  had 
retired  to  Hampton  Court  from  Whitehall,  sent  a 
message  to  the  commons,  proposing  that  they  should 
agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by. which  he  might  cairy 
on  his  prosecution  against  the  members.  They  de- 
sired him  to  by  the  grounds  of  prosecution  before 
the  house,  declaring  that  they  would  judge  them- 
selves w^liether  it  were  proper  to  surrender  their  mem- 
ber* for  trinh  By  successive  messages,  he  offered 
every  concegsiun  in  his  power,  to  pardon  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  make  reparation  for  the  breach  of  pri- 
%  <1ege.  The  commons  would  accept  of  no  reparation 
without  an  acknowleilgment  of  his  advisers — a  cruel 
condition,  to  which  he  could  not  submit  without  hu- 
miliation. The  commons  had  already  stript  the  king 
of  almost  all  his  privileges,  the  bishops  were  fled, 
ihe  judges  were  intimidated;  it  n^w  only  remained, 
I  hat,  after  securing  the  church  and  the  law,  they 
tthould  get  possession  of  the  sword  also.  The  as- 
tumptions  of  the  commons  at  this  period,  can  be  jus- 
tified only  hy  their  (irm  belief,  that  the  king  still  in- 
leoded  to  revoke  whatever  concessions  he  had  al- 
ceady  made  in  favour  of  liberty.  Unfortunately  the 
irarher  history  of  his  reign  betray:*  an  insincerity  in 
the  ehantcier  uf  Cliarles,  which  makes  his  treachery 
nj  the  present  crisis  too  credtble.  The  late  attempt 
to  arrest  tlie  live  membcrB,  cuimectcd  as  it  must 
wem  to  be.  with  the  incukni  iu  Scotland,  justifict 
the  strongist  suspicions  of  the  king's  wilhngness  to 
ibncik  the  amnesty,  and  peculiarly  justifies  the  suspi- 
cions of  men,  whose  Uves  were  in  imminent  danger, 
«nd  wltose  pavwons  were  swayed  by  the  turbulence 
^f  tke  timet.     Sifioe  the  parliament  bad  just  grounds 
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to  feel  insecure  from  the  king's  ifitcntiom,  since  iktj 
knewi  that  by  i-erooving  BaUbur,  a  man  of  popuUr  p 
principles,  from  the  government  of  the  Towrr,  And 
substituting  the  Earl  of  Newport  ai  governor  in  Ui$ 
place,  and  by  preparations  for  securing  Hull  and 
Portsmouth,  that  he  had  premeditated  reducing  t! 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  since  they  had  seen  hun  i 
formly  refuse  the  consututional  remedy  of  acccpticog 
a  popular  ministry,  they  certainly  did  not  cLaijU  the 
command  of  the  arm^r  without  a  strong  plea  for  tJsit 
otherwise  unconstitutional  demand.     But  whaicref, 
were  Charles's  intentions,  we  cannot  wander  that 
should  refuse  this  last  concession.     After  cblig 
him  to  concede  that  the  Tower,  Hull,  and   Pori 
mouth,  should  be  entrusted  to  persons  appointed 
parliament,  the  commons  demanded  that  the     " 
of  the  militia  should  be  of  their  own  nomination, 
was  at  that  time  at  Dover,  attending  the  queen  acid 
Princess  of  Orange,  as  the  latter  dreading  the  pop 
lar  clamour  at  her  religion,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
raising  resources  for  the  anticipated  civil  war,  i 
leaving  the  kingdom.     The  king  at  fii-st  rvaded 
demand,  by  requesting  leisure  to  consider  it,     Whi 
the  commons  pressed  their   remonstrances    fur 
bodying  and  directing  the  militia  under  the  mana] 
ment  of  both  houses,  and  desired  the  command  of  \ 
army  even  for  a  limited  time,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  bunt 
of  exasperation,  *•  A'o,  not  for  an  hourP* 

In  this  state  of  contention  with  the  parliamcnti  T*i 
London  was  evidently  an  unsafe  residence  for  the  ^^ 
king.  Accordingly,  taking  the  Prince  of  Wales  aad  *jj 
the  Duke  of  York  along  with  him,  he  arrived  hj  |^ 
slow  journies  at  York.  Here  he  found  the  public 
spirit  much  more  strongly  in  his  favour  than  m  the 
south ;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  from  all  quarters* 
either  personally,  or  by  messages  and  letters,  cscprm^^g 
cd  their  duty  towards  him.  The  queen,  wW  w^>^^| 
in  Holland,  was  making  successful  levies  of  raco  ao4^ 
ammunition.  But,  before  war  was  openly  decla- 
red, the  shadow  of  a  negotiation  was  can ! 
ther  with  a  design  to  please  the  people, 
any  view  of  reconciliation.  Mutual  ^ 
passed ;  in  which  tliose  of  the  king, 
secretary  Lord  Falkland,  were  eminent  ior  : 
eloquence.  The  pasrhament  sent  to  the  kin, 
propositions  as  the  basis  of  an  agreement, 
the  king's  friends,  were  considered  as  absol 
versive  of  monarchy.  They  required,  thai  *i  .- 
should  remain  in  the  council,  nor  officer  Ix-  ^  h  .-% 
without  their  consent ;  that  no  deed  of  the  kinij 
should  be  valid  unless  it  passed  the  council,  any  le 
attested  under  their  hand  ;  that  none  of  the  royal  f*» 
mily  should  marry  without  consent  of  pirKnn,^  ;,t  lul 
council;  that  tlie  laws  should  be  ex 
Papists;  that  Popish  lords  should  not  -  >v  ...  j— *.-^ 
ment ;  that  the  liiurgy  and  church  government  ikuM 
be  constituted  actcrdtng  to  the  advice  of  parhamcot  i 
that  the  miiitid  shoald  be  subject  tu  their  cotilroulj 
tliat  the  justice  of  parliament  should  pass  upon  de- 
linquents ;  that  a  general  pardon  bhuuld  be  griAUri 
with  exceptions  to  be  made  by  parliament ;  that  the 
forts  and  ca*tles  should  be  disposed  of  by  consent  rf 
parliament ;  and  that  no  peers  should  be  r  *  '  ^ 
with  consent  of  both  houses,     **  If  I  ihou  \J^ 

to  these  tcrms,^'  said  ChadeSf  **  I  may  Uic  r^vW 
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liA&d  ktttcdp  and  aaf  relain  the  title  of  Majesty,  but 
'1  should  remain  but  tbe  oulHde,  the  picturcp  the  jign 
rof  a  king/' 

In  all  thr  command*  tvliicl*  the  parliament  isiiied, 
they-  bound  ihc  persons  to  whom  they  were  directed, 
to  obey  the  orders  of  his  maietty  unified  by  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and,  <iialinguJ6hing  between 
the  ofEcc  and  person  of  the  king,  those  forces  which 
they  employed  against  him  ihey  le^ried  in  hia  name, 
and'  by  his  authority.    To  their  ordinance  respecting 

lie  militia^  the  king  opposed  bis  commissions  of  ar< 

ay.     The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or  the  other  ac* 
'cording  as  they  stood  aftectedf  and  in  many  places 
8kirmi«!»cs  immediately  ensued-     The  inagaziiJe  of 

lull  ci»ntained   the   arms  of  all  the  forces  levied 
linst  the  Scots.     Charles  expected  to  overawe  tlie 

ivt-mor,  Hoiliam,  into  submission,  if  he  could  gain 

imtssion  with   his  retinue  ;  but  the  governor  shut 

be  s^tes  against  him. 
Iwcr  did  a  war  aeera  more  unequal  than  the  pre* 
•cnt  at  its  commencement.  The  king*s  revenue^ 
which  had  been  scantily  dealt  out  to  him  before,  was 
itopt  after  he  fled  to  Yoi  k.  The  armies  mibcd  for 
Ireland  by  parliament,  were  now  devoted  to  act  a- 
gainst  him,  under  the  command  of  Essex,  In  Lon- 
dar,  no  less  than  4000  enlisted  in  one  day.  The  re* 
ion  of  the  parliament  for  loans  of  money  and 
was  so  well  obeyed,  that  there  was  hardly 
to  stow  the  treasure,  or  men  to  receive  it ;  and 
<)  i.i  zeal  animated  the  city,  that  the  rich  women  be- 
stowed their  plate  and  ornaments,  and  the  poorer 
their  silver  tliimbles  and  bodkins  LiOndon,  and  all 
ibc  sea  ports  except  Newcastle,  were  ki  the  hands 
of  parUamcnt ;  of  which  the  customs  yielded  them  a 
certain  and  considerable  supply,  and  the  seamen  natu* 
rally  followed  tlie  disposilaoa  of  the  ports  to  which 
they  bi:lu,igcd. 

The  king,  it  is  true,  was  surrounded  by  n  1 

Dobility,  and  a  faithful  body  of  gentry,  wli-  li 

"^teir  lojalty  amoiig  the  rustic  and  nardy  retainers 

*hom  they  raised  on  their  own  estates.    Above  forty 
n  of  the  fir&t  rank  attended  hini«     The  bishopa 

id  the  clergy,  too,  were  oa  his  side,  although  these, 
in  a  war  with  Puritans,  were  not  likely  to  overawe 
their  enemies*  Spain,  from  motives  of  bigotry,  sup- 
plied some  money  and  arms  to  his  unpopular  auxi- 
Ii*inci5  the  Irish  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  encoura* 
jcd  some  English  officers  in  his  service  to  enlist  on 
Charled*ii  behalf.  But  the  forts,  magazines,  arms, 
and  fleet,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Only  a 
part  of  the  queen's  succours  arrived  from  Holland ; 
and  Charles  was  obliged,  in  order  to  arm  his  follow- 
ers, to  borrow  the  wtfapons  of  the  train-bands,  under 
a  prottujic  of  restoring  them  wl>en  peace  should  be 

I'he  royal  standard  was  first  erected  at  Notting- 
^  but  whether  from  a  natural  hesitation  to  corn- 
hostilities,  or  from  inattention  to  the  prepara- 
^'u;j>  (if  a  fe«  hie  enemy,  the  parliament,  with  a  supe* 
^Of  /orcc  at  Northampton,  neglected  to  dissipate  the 
tJ-oopsihat  resorted  at  first  to  the  king.    Charles 
«* differed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Shrewsbury,  to 
ct  fciis  levies,  and  to  interpose  with  an  equal  ar- 
(^  l>^Lyeen   Essex,  the  parliamentary  general,  and 
^  ^■■pinl.    On  muiteriiig  bit  army  in  that  wtua* 


tioR,  the  kkr  fonnd  it  amount  to  l^^OO  men.  The  firifiaic 
Earl  of  Lindescy,  who  hAd  acquired  some  miUury  ^^^  '  -  ' 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  made  general ;  j^|^^' 
Prince  Rupert,  a  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  was 
early  in  the  war,  distinguished  by  his  promptitude 
and  courage,  commanded  the  horse  ;  Sir  Jacob  Ast- 
ley  the  foot ;  Sir  Arthur  Aston  the  dragoons  ;  Sir 
John  Heydon  the  artillery.  Such  was  the  low  state 
of  military  skill  in  England^  produced  by  a  long 
peace,  that,  after  die  hostile  armies  set  out,  the 
Icing's  from  Shrewsburjri  ti»e  other  from  Worcester, 
they  marched  ten  days  in  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  motions.  On  the  23d  of  October  they  met  Bittle  at 
at  Keinton,  or  Edgeliill,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Edgrhilf* 
Both  the  wings  of  Essex,  the  parhamentary  general,  ^^  ^ 
wtre  at  tirst  put  to  flight  by  the  sliock  ot  Prince 
Rupfit*s  cavalry,  and  the  troops  under  Wilmot  and 
Sir  Arthur  Aston  ;  but  tlie  king's  reserve,  judging^ 
like  raw  soldiers,  that  the  dny  was  won,  took  too 
prompt  a  share  in  the  chase,  and  were  watched  by 
Str  W.  Balfour,  the  commander  of  the  parliamentary 
reserve,  who  wheeled  upon  them  suddenly,  and  con- 
verted their  victory  into  a  doubtful  defeat.  Rut  urn - 
ing  to  the  charge,  the  t\70  armies  faced  each  other 
for  some  time,  without  courage  on  either  side  to  re- 
new the  attack.  All  night  they  hy  under  arms* 
Next  day  E8^ex  first  drew  off  towards  Warwick,  and 
the  king  to  his  former  quarters*  Five  thousand  are 
said  to  nave  perished,  in  nearly  equal  bhares,  on  botU 
tides.  Charles's  nearer  advance  to  London,  and  a 
few  slight  sttccesses  after  this  victory,  brought  on 
the  treaty  of  Oxford,  when  winter  conclud.d  this  Treaty «r 
first  campaign.  As  the  condition  of  Charleses  recal,  ^^^^•Jrd 
the  parhamentary  commissioners  required  the  niditia 
to  be  left  to  the  di^^pnsal  of  the  two  Jiouaes,  Episco* 
pacy  to  he  quite  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies to  be  dttermincd  by  an  assembly  of  divinci. 
From  their  nnvate  conferences,  it  was  obvious  that 
much  would  l»ave  bfcn  deducted  from  these  demands, 
if  Charles  had  not  been  extravagant  in  his ;  and  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  may,  on  the  authority  of 
Ciareiidon,  be  ascribed  to  Charles's  fidelity  to  an  un- 
happy promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  queen,  to 
accede  to  lao  terms  without  her  intervention,  and  re- 
store nor4e  to  favour  without  her  con&ent. 

•The  parliamentary  army  took  the  field  next  spring  Thcp.ir.i\i* 
2Jt,000  strong:   The  campaign  of  I6\t\  wns,  on  the  mcutary 
whole,  unfavourable  to  them ;  and,  consiilcring  the  *"^y  *^g^»" 
difficulty  of  raising  money  among  the  kmg*H  friends  ^^^^^  ^^ 
by  spontaneous  ejtertions,  compared  to  the  fecdity   '  j^'j^,^ 
with  which  their  antagonists  recruited  their  finances 
by  taxes,  that  success  is  surpr, singly  honourable  to 
the  royalists.     The  city  of  Reading,  however,  sur* 
rendered  to  Essex,  at  the  head  of  1 8,000  men.     In 
the  north,  Lord  Fairfax*  who  commanded  for  the  «. 
parliament,  was  dislodged  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  on^ollT 
from  Tadcaster,  but  the  victory   proved  indecisive,  »idc«. 
Waller,  the  poet,  distinguished  hunself  on  the  parlia- 
mentary  aide,  by  taking  Winchester,  Chichester,  and 
Hereford,    These  successes  were  counierbalanced  hy 
victories  of  the  royalists  in  the  west,  wliere,  at  Bra- 
doc- down,  in  Cornwall,  the  Cornishmen  overlhrtw 
General  Ruthven,  and  chased  General  Stamford  back 
to  Plymouth  and  Exeter.     The  return  of  Stamfortl'i 
forces  under  Major.General  Chidl^y,  in  the  taipc  dU 
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Britain,   rection  from  which  they  had  been  repulsed,  brought 
^7""^^^"-  on  the  battle  of  Strattoii«  where  the  parhamentary 
^  *Yei4^* '  forces  were  again  attacked  by  the  Cornish  royahsts, 
Successes     2iul  completely  routed.     This  victorious  army,  join- 
rfihcroy-  ed  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  by  Prince  Ru- 
nVisti.     '     pert  with    a  reinforcement   of  cavsilry,    soon   after 
fout;ht  a  pitched  battle  near  Bath,  with  the  army  of 
Waller,  without  decisive  advantage  on  either  side ; 
but,  on  the  VS\\\  of  the  same  month,  they  routed  and 
dispersed  Waller's  whole  forces  at  Roundaway,  and 
drove  him  into  Bristol  with  only  a  few  horse.     That 
city  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  Prince  Rupert  by  capi- 
tulation, though  not  until  the  attempt  to  take  it  by 
storm  had  cost  the  royalist  50()  men.     Tlie  king,  at 
this  period,  joined  the  camp  at  Bristol ;  and  so  im- 
portant were  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the 
defeat  of  Fairfax  in  the  north,  of  Waller  in  the  west, 
the  retreat  of  Essex,  and  the  reduction  of  Bristol, 
that  a  fair  opportunity  presented  of  advancing  to- 
wards a  distracted  capital.     But  the  parliament  was 
preserved  by  the  destmy  which  ever  attended  Charles, 
whose  arms  were  diverted,  by  an  impulse  of  sudden 
Sir^e  of      indignation,  to  the  siege  ot  Gloucester.     The  ap- 
Gtuuce»!rr,  oroaches  to  that  town  were  baffled  by  the  skilful  de- 
fence of  Massey.     A  general  assault  was  repelled  by 
the  desperate  enthusiasm  of  the  garrison  and  city, 
^L::;.  if      wliich  was  reduci'd,  however,  to  extreme  necessity, 
le-.c-.c-a       when  it  was  relieved  by  Essex.     His  return  was  op- 
' .  "*»-:x-     posed  by  Charles  at  Newbury,  where  a  battle  was 
>..::!€  s:      fought  with  desperate  and  steady  valour  on  both 
:.';>'r.rT.    sides.     Essex's  horse  were  several  times  broken  by 
.-••  -"•      the  king's  Li:t  hik  infantry  kept  in  firm  array,  and» 
besides  giving  their  fire,  presented  an  invincible  ram- 
part of  pikes  against  tlie  furious  shock  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  gentry  of  the  royal  cavalry.     Night 
put  an  end  to  the  action,  but  left  the  victory  unde- 
cided.    On  the  side  of  Charles,  but  already  disgust- 
ed at  the  royal  cause,  fell  the  virtuous  Lord  Falk- 
land.    Essex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march 
to  London,  and,  though  he  had  gained  no  victory, 
obtained  the  approbation  of  parliament. 
•.    -jr.        In  the  north,  during  the  summer,  the  Marquis  of 
•  ^i  Newcastle  was  opposed  by  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Lord 

""-•  Fairfax,  and  Oliver  Cromwoll,  two  officers  who  were 

?.t  tl.i5  time  rising  fast  ir.to  di.tinciion.  But  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  gained  by  the  iormcr  at  Wake- 
f'l'J.d,  in  defeating  and  making  a  prisoner  General 
Goring,  and  by  the  latter  at  Gaiubborough  over 
Ger.eml  Cavendish,  v.lio  fell  in  the  action,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  tlie  route  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax at  Alherton  Moor,  (on  the  iUst  of  July)  and  the 
<li=pcr5ion  of  his  wliol  •  army.  After  this  victory,  the 
"  :rc  f  Marquis  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before  Hull  with  an 
-     •  arTT.y  of  15,()(K)  men,  but,  being  beat  off  by  a  sally 

of  the  garribon,  he  suffered  so  much  that  he  thought 
;:,.'. '.er  to  raise  the  siege.  About  the  same  time 
Ma:.'.ht.3ter  had  advanced  from  the  eastern  associated 
.:o'-;r.ti»:5,  and  joined  Cromwell ;  and  young  Fairfax 
».'\*«::.'d  a  co:.»idi ruble  victory  over  the  royalists  at 
H'. ':.•-•  Ca-tl- ,  whcr^'  the  conduct  and  gallantry  of 
;r.-.-  tvt'O  r:>.i::>^  associates  were  eminently  displayed. 
T:.'.  ./r:  fortune  thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king's 
tarty  W;re  "jiill  superior  in  the  north ;  and,  had 
'.ot  V'.^  ;^2rns*in  of  Hull  kept  Yorkshire  in  awe, 
'..'•ey  rr.:g:It  have  joined  their  forces  with  those  in  the 


south.  The  drawn  battle  of  Newbory  put  an  end  ^ 
to  the  campaign  of  164-3,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  ^ 
retire  into  winter  quarters.  ^ 

While  the  king's  arms  were,  unhappily  for  his  owo  p^ 
cause,  diverted  from  London  against  Gloucester,  the  iogi 
parliament  was  not  without  alarm  from  divisions  in  ba 
the  metropolis  itself.  Distinguished  as  the  war  had 
been,  most  honourably  for  the  English  name,  bj 
mutual  clemency  in  the  field,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  new  government  to  maintain  itself,  without  ar- 
resting numbers  of  tho^e  who  were  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  royalty  :  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
jails  were  full,  and  the  very  ships  in  the  river  con- 
verted into  prisons.  But  the  zeal  of  the  foUowen 
of  parliament  was  not  univei^al.  Waller,  already 
mentioned  in  the  wars,  an  elegant  poet,  an  eloquent 
speaker  in  parliament,  and  a  man  of  great  influence 
from  his  persuasive  address,  was  induced,  either  by 
treachery,  or  disgust  at  his  party,  to  project  an  asso- 
ciation  in  the  city  for  refusing  the  parliamentary 
taxes,  and  obtaining  peace  with  the  king.  The  de- 
sign was  detected.  Tomkins,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  poet,  and  Chaloner,  the  friend  of  Tumkins,  suf- 
fered death,  while  Waller  saved  his  own  life  by  con- 
fessions  not  'much  to  his  honour,  and  his  sentence 
was  at  last  changed  to  a  fine  of  L.  1 0,000. 

As  Scotland  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  issue  ^ 
of  the  present  contest,  so  neither  party  could  be  in- ' 
different  to  the  prospect  of  her  aid.  When  hostilitisi 
had  first  commenced  in  England,  offers  of  mediation, 
which  had  before  been  advanced,  were  renewed  hy 
the  Scottish  council,  and  by  the  commissioners  whom 
the  late  Scottish  parliament  had  appointed  as  corner 
vators  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  of  whoa 
a  body  proceeded  to  Oxford.  But  the  royalists  re- 
fused them  a  passport  to  London  to  try  their  media- 
tion with  the  English  parliament ;  they  refused  them 
a  parliament  in  Scotland,  and  dismissed  themwidi 
indignation. 

Instead  of  a  triennial  parliament,  which  could  cot  cm 
be  anticipated  in   Scotland,  a  convention  of  estates  or« 
was  summoned  by  the  council  and  conservators  ^\vi\!i'  '=^ 
peacL\     Tlic  ob|oct  of  their  a.-sembling  was  soon  r.- 
nounced   by  their  impatient  expectation  of  comT.is- 
sioners  from  England.    These  arrived  from  the  Er.jj- 
lish  parhament  in  the  June  of  161-S,  when  the  stale  Jsail 
of  the  republican  arms  made  it  necessary  to  impltw 
the  fraternal  aid  of  the  Scots.     Tlie  commissio«;:r 
chiefly  trusted  among  them  was  Vane,   a  man  who, 
in  an  age  distinguished  for  active  tah^nts,  had  no  eqiii! 
in   eloquence,  address,   and    dissimuldiion.      By  t.'i 
persuasion,  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  soU'^'i^-^' 
It'n^ue  and  covenant,  which  effaced  all  former  proics*  ^^ 
tations  and  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms,  and  long ;.  j 
maintained  its  credit  and  authority.     I n  t  hi*  covenar.:. 
the  subscribers,  besides  engaging  mutually  to  defcr.i 
each  other  against  all  opponents,  bound  themselvoi 
to  endeavour,   without  respect  of  persons,  the  extir- 
pation of  popery  and  prelacy,   fuperbtiiion,  hereif. 
schism,  and  profaneness,  to  maintain  the  rights  aui 
privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with  the  ksng's 
authonty,  and  to  bring  to  justice  all  incfudiaritf  and 
nialig^unU,     The  sub&cribJcrs  of  the  covenant  vo«d 
also  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion,  as  eitabhsheil 
in  tlic  church  of  Scotland;  bot|  by  the  artifice c* 
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«    Vane*  no  dcclaraticn  mere  explicit  was  made*  with 
^  regaid  to  Entrland  and  Irelana»  than  that  these  king- 
^  doms  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of 
God»  and  the  ezumplc  of  the  purest  churches.     The 
Scottish  zealots,  wh?n  prelacy  was  abjured,  took  it 
for  granted,  from  this  expression,  that  their  own 
church  was  to  be  the  model.     But  the  able  politician 
Vane  had  other  views  ;  and  while  he  laughed  at  their 
simplicity,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance 
ns-  of  systems  still  more  dangerous.     The  solemn  league 
\     and  covenant  was  received  in  the  Scottish  convention 
^^  and  kirk  asseznbly  with  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy, 
"f  *  and  transmitted  to  the  English  parliament  and  assem- 
)e    bly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  where  it  was  received 
llv  with  the  same  applause,  and  ordained  in  both  king- 
^-  doms  to  be  universally  subscribed.     By  a  treaty  with 
the  Scottish  convention,  21,000  Scotch  were  to  be  re* 
taincd  in  arms  at  the  expence  of  England,  to  be  led 
by  their  own  generals,  and  to  receive  orders  from  a 
committee  of  both  kingdoms.     No  terms  of  peace 
were  to  be  concluded  widiout    the  concurrence  of 
the  Scotch,  who  were  to  evacuate  England  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 
jf-       Political  choice,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  no  doubt 
ibe  prompted  Scotland  to  take  this  side  in  a  quarrel,  in 
^'7  which  the  success  of  parlinmcnt  threatened  much  less 
evil  to  their  nation,  th:m  the  success  of  the  king  \  a 
quarrel  too,  in  which  neutrality  was  as  difficult  as 
unsafe.     But  Charles  had,  in  the  mean  time,  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  liis  recent  rejection  of  their  media- 
tion, by  offers  to  bribe  their  loyalty,'"  which,  if  in* 
aihcere,  were  at  lcar.t  magniiicent.     Among  many 
things,   he   promised   to   rcanncx   Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  to  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland.    But  these  olfers  were  counteracted, 
by  the  discovery  of  intrigues,  by  which  the  non-co- 
venanting Highland  clans  under  Montrose,  were  en- 
gaged to  desolate  the  Lowlands  in  the  royal  cause. 
The  Earl  of  Antrim,  who  was  to  bring  the  Irish 
^     to  co-operate  in  this  design,  attempted  to  land  at 
*     Knockfergus,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Scotch  ;  and 
fQ  the  discovery  of  correspondence  found  on  his  person, 
iJie  first  revealed  the  king's  intentions  to  procure  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  to  intro- 
^       ducc  their  arms  into  England.    This  discovery  spread 
horror  and  alarm,  and  more  (irmly  united  the  English 
and  Scotch.     A  massacre  of  tiie  chief  Covenanters 
was  projected  by  Montrose,  and  was  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh's  funeral  \  but  the 
voyalibts  were  happily  too  few  to  attempt  it. 

The  discovery  of  the  king's  intentions  to  make  a 
truce  with  the  Iribh  insurgents,  and  to  convert  those 
ierocious  enemies  into  auxiliaries,  quickened  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  the  Scotch,  and  impelled  them 
to  take  the  field  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (1H43-4). 
By  the  victories  ot  Ormond,  all  the  forts  which  had 
bc«n  either  besieged  or  bh)ekadtd  by  the  native  Irish 
had  been  relieved  ;  and  by  Onnond's  inHuence  chiefly, 
the  jUr>tices  and  eouucil  lu  Irelaad  had  fallen  mto  an 
entire  dependenct  on  the  king  ;  »o  that,  txetpting  a 
body  of  Scottish  torces  who,  for  some  imie,  were  al- 
lowed, by  a/Tt  etnc  nt  with  the  English  parjiamt-nt,  to 
defend  the  British  phuitt^rs  m  the  noith  .r  Ireland,  it 
was  to  Chane-s's  troops  that  the  hohour  cr  j. reserving 
the  British  ii>ime  ni  the  sister  island  was  due. 

TOL.  IV.  PART  11. 


The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  during     Britaic» 
the  winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  summoned  to  _      ^       ' 
Oxford  all  the  members  of  either  house  who  adhered     "^^j^^" 
to  his  interests,  and  availed  himself  of  the  name  of  a  ^.i^aiics 
parliament,  so  passionately  cherished  by  the  English,  holds  a 
His  house  of  commons  amounted  only  to  140,  half  parliament 
of  the  number  at  Westminster:  his  house  of  peers  ^^  Oxfor*. 
was  twice  a-i  numerous  as  that   of  his  opponents. 
Such  a  spectacle  of  double  legislation,  was  a  token 
of  calamity  to  the  nation,  which  reminds  us  of  (Edi- 
pus,  when   he  beheld  two  suns  in  the   firmament. 
The  parhament  at  Westmin3tcr  voted  the  first  excise 
that  was  ever  introduced  in  England.    That  at  Ox- 
ford imitated  the  example,    and  granted   the  king 
*.  I00,0()0,  to  be  levied  by  loans  upon  their  subjects 
within  his  quarter:;.     It  was  the  interest  of  Charles 
to  declare  himself,   (whether  sincere  or  not,)  conti- 
nually anxious  for  peace :  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
commons  rather  to  be  sure  of  an  advantageous  peace, 
than  to  risk  any  thing  by  an  unequal  treaty.     The 
negotiations,  therefore,  which  Charles  preferred  be- 
fore the  commencing  campaign,  were  thwarted  in  the 
first  instance,  by  his  applying  to  Essex,  who  refused  to . 
assist  towards  treating,  unless  the  communication  were 
directly  opened  with  parliament ;  and  in  the  next  in- 
stance, by  the  king  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
houses  at  Westminster  nn  entire  parliament  without 
including  those  at  Oxford.     Tv.-cnty-one  thousand  Propjcssof 
Scotch,  commanded  by  Lesly,  carl  of  Levcn,  snd  the  Scotch 
guided  by  a  committee  of  the  two  nations,  marched  "^^y* 
to  support  the  parliamentary  cause,  in  the  depth  of 
winter ;  and  crossing  the  Tweed  amidst  severe  frost 
and  deep  snows,  sent  an  in  effectual  summons  to  the 
town  of  Newcastle.     Then  passing  the  Tyne,  they 
faced  the  Marquis  of  Newcai  tie,  who  lay  at  Durham 
with  14',000  men.   The  regiments  which  Charles  had 
procured  from  Ireland,  reduced  some  fortified  places 
m  Cheshire,  and  invested  Namptwieh ;  but  young 
Fairfax  advanced  to  relieve  it,   and  totally   mined 
and  dispersed  the  Irish  auxiharies.     He  then  joined 
his  fatlier.  Lord  Fairfax ;  and  their  joint  forces  de- 
feated Colonel  Bcllasis  at   Selby,  whom  Newcastle 
had  left  to  protect  one  approach  to  his  army;  so  that 
the  Marquis,  for  fear  of  being  inclosed,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  defence  of  York,  and  to  permit  a 
junction  of  Fairfax  with  the  Scotch.     Their  united 
arms  seemed  insufficient  to  reduce  York,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Manchester  (lately  Kimbolton)  with  a  third 
parliamentary  army.     Even  then,  the  three  armies 
contented  themselves  with  a  slight  blockade  ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  with  18,000  royalists, 
Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  abandoned  the  siege^ 
and  prepared  for  battle  on  Marston  Moor.     By  a 
most  dextrous  movement,  or  rather  concealment  of 
his  movements,  Rupert  crossed  the  Ouse,  threw  his 
military  stores  and  provisions  into  York,  and  joined 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 
'  If  contented  with  this  exploit,  he  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  Newcastle,  and  remained  on  the  defensive  *vIoor 
till  another  expected  reinforcement  arrived,  the  tnple 
army  would  have   probably  much   diminished;   the 
king's  army,  at  all  events,  would  have  been  saved  ; 
but  impelled  by  a  rash  spirit,  Rupert  gave  orders  for 
battle.    His  forces  occupied  Marston  Moor,  those  oi 
his  opponents  extended  along  the  adjacent   fields; 
4  £ 
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both  sides  v«'cre  nearly  equal  in  number;  and  it  was 
observed,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  17th  century, 
'  rt^.OOO  BriMsh  subjects  were  drawn  up  for  mutual  de- 
s:  ruciion.  The  ^\xi\*^  for  close  cou.bat  was  given  in  the 
cvcr.inT,  cfurar.  iiieiTcctr.ril  cannunadc  across  a  bank 
ar.d  diie!i  li.at  ii.L:rvcncd  between  the  armies,  and 
ri":er  r.  silence  of  siispense  which  succeeded  on  both 
fiJ'.s, '.  i  x:vectati.  "  of  mutual  attack.  Cromwell  and 
D:r.  d  Le?:y  siirmouKtivg  the  mound,  broke  the 
r',x-'*  *•'  ■'•b  ^^^  Rupert,  di.pcr-^.tl  his  own  cnvalr}-,  and 
c!e.>tro;  !  p.irt  of  his  fntrc.  Tairfiix  the  younger 
V  7.S  t  .-..t  m  the  other  wing  of  the  parliamentary 
arnn-,  by  ihc  irrebist ible  charge  of  Gei  eral  Hurry, 
v.l'.o  .\!-'.)  cut  up  a  reserve  of  the  Scotch  infantry. 
IjUI  while  t!ie  royalists  were  pushing  on  to  the  bag- 
[;T.  :c  .  r"  t:  :'ir  opponents,  Cromwell  and  Lesly  wheel- 
Ci!  rju;-.d,  and  the  bottle  was  restored,  after  both 
:.rmi'.s  I-al  reversed  their  front,  and  exchanged  their 
grou:  j.  The  s!)ock  was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive; 
l!-e  I-  ya'.":ts  were  entirely  routed.  By  I-csly's  three 
beotiish  regiments,  and  Cromwcii's  iron  brigade, 
this  eventful  victory  whs  won. 

Rupert  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  into  Lan- 
cashire, York  surrendered  to  the  victors,  and  in  that 
city  Lord  Fairfax  established  liis  authority  over  the 
whole  county.  While  the  Scottish  army  marching 
northward,  joined  Lord  Callcndcr  v.ith  new  forces, 
and  took  Newcastle  by  storm. 

The  c;'.mpaign  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  prc- 
fcrtcd  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Waller,  after 
ha-.ing  di  feated  the  royalists  in  tlic  soutli,  under 
Girutral  Hopton,  turned  to  Oxford,  where  the  king 
was  al.'  :.dy  pressed  by  Essex  ;  but  the  kirig  escaped 
by  a  Lightly  march  to  Worcedter,  leaving  some  troops 
i,-i  Oxford,  which,  for  the  present,  were  not  mo- 
lested, ?i  Essex  proceeded  against  Prince  Maurice 
i:.t'j  C  .rrv/ull,  ar.d  Uft  the  king  to  Waller.  Charles, 
V.  !.'.::••  :  .. .'  -i.-.'  -.'jn*  taken  wisely,  eitlier  by  his  own 
c;^.  tiivui/j;  (.;■  that  of  his  general,  Rulhven,  sudden- 
jv  ;.  'i  ir.'l  i.".  f<^t  it  0::J\^rd  ;  and  Wall-.r,  wlio  was 
.•  -..  '  V  ,1  „!  iv.k  \\l:icli  liic»  troops  ruslained  on 
t:..   (.. .. .        .".,  ii-  \\\M  as  by  the  recal  of  his  London 

•.!.•:».,  ;.  l«.\v-  d  the  king  to  pursue  Essex,  who 
•.  . .  •  •'  :i  v.;  \}  ••  d  between  (Jharles':i  troops  and  thvisc 
r'  M  .-.'.r'  ,  n:  d  his  army  reduced  to  sunrnder  their 
ff,  r.  ;;  '.  ■  .Vi  5ind  I'l-g^a^e,  vhih-  liis  cav:dry,  with 
d  t!ie!:i*.v.  !•:  .'•:•.*  thruugh  the  Imei  of  iheir  siirround- 
i:  '■  ■  ;.'  :'•'(' y  i    •\  tli''  gcr.cnd  lilmselt  L-c-ped  to  Ply- 

•]•     .  ][  .  •::     ppfi-.rt'i  to  have  despaired  <^f  the 

,  ..,  ,  /  .  ;  •,  '.^  ■■  J  :ir'iii.'.T.ent  wiarly  exprosed  their 
;'....  ,  '.J  ;  .\  :.  '■  "tv  J'tter  tl.is  disaatcr;  and  .  s  no 
.•'...  '  ....  '..2'!  \.-  !i  liiadi-,  lliiil  the  troops  who  had 
\.'  ^  t.-  •'■'.'i  d..rri>.fii  by  Cfi.MJe.s  :diouid  not 
...  . ;,..  ,.  ■  ,  il.»  V  '.vT'.'  efpiii)];''d  :i^s'ii;i  in  bix  wrcks. 
'j  ,.  .  .-...ii  M.i'.ehv.t  r,  Cnin-.w-.U,  \'raller,  and 
M  •::*'.  ,  .  f'd  ti."  'Idler-  of  E-.-i-X,  (for  Essex 
I  ,  .^i  ..  ,,.,:;!t.(l  l>y  -icr.n-ii  for  omnianding 
i      _.,  (.;.:.?  I'  t'iCi;  !  If.  :'.^  Ncwhiiry,  which  be- 

,  J   ,      .■■■!   tnne  !'i"  ".•:-fi*"  of  bloodshed.      Niglit 

•.r'-v  ;.••  ■!  t!j'-  ki-':.[  fn^m  a  tstal  overthrow. 
•         .  '  ^  ,._..      v.:-.  d  j."     t'-d  in  Dcnnington  Castle, 

.    ..•....•:   i.ij    pj"ipitatir  retreat  to  Oxford  ; 

.      .,  •    /.  •'.•)  .  h"  n-liin  -d  reinforced  by  Prince 

;•  .  .  . .'.  p  /i/vl  i'^^i;*  t!.-:  north,  and,  in  presence  of 


a  victorious  army,  withdrew  his  artillery,  and  distri-    1 
buted  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  ^ 

The  war  in  Scotland  was  supported  on  the  side  of  ^« 
royalty  by  the  single  ability  of  Montrose.     That  ^ . 
active  leader,  with  a  few  troops  collected  in  West-  {JJj 
moreland,  made  at   first  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  a& 
erect   the  royal  standard  at  Dumfries.     Retiring  to  Sa 
Athol  in  disgui;.^,  with  only  two  uttendantt»,  he  wa« 
met  by  a  body  of  [rish,  who  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ulfter  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  had  already  ra- 
va^t  d  the  coast  of  Arg)  le.   At  the  head  of  these,  and 
of  his  Higiihnd  adherents,  who  Hocked  immediately 
to  his  stuTuhjrJ,  he  gave  the  Covenanters  a  sanguinary 
deft-at,  first  at  Tippermuir  near  Perth,  and  atter  ob- 
taining pos?v'<sion  of  that  city,  another  at  the  bridge 
of  Dee.   Aberdeen  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  gave 
up  to  pillage  and  slaughter.     Argyle,  who  was  hii 
chit  f  antagonist  in  the  field,  could  not  prevent  him 
from  descending,  by  rapid  marches,  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  Argyleshire,  and  extending   his  devasta- 
tions over  Braedalbin,  Argyle,  and  Lorn,  to  the  con- 
fines of  Lochaber;  but,  baffled '^by  his  superior  bold- 
ness and  skill,  fled  by  sea  to  escape  being  involved  in 
the  ruin  rf  his  clan. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  renewed  in  England.  Xe; 
Although  the  parliament,  by  their  late  answer  to  tbe^** 
king's  propositions  from  Oxford,  held  out  the  moit  "^ 
rigorous  cifcrs,  and  a  Dot  of  proscriptions ;  yet  the 
rising  power  of  the  Independents  made  it  now  the 
interosL  of  many  of  the  Presbyterians  to  conclude  a 
peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  with  security.    Sixteen    : 
commissioners  from  Charles,  twelve  from  parlianient, 
and  four  from  the  Scotch,  assembled  at  Uxbridge. 
The  treaty  was  limited  to  three  subjects, — religion, 
the  militia,  and  Ireland.    On  the  first  head,  the  kir.g's 
opponents  required  prelacy  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
acts  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  be 
taken  by  the  king,  and  universally  enjoined.    CIjsj^? 
refused  iiieir  propositions,  and  the   reforrrations  !»? 
episcopacy  winch  he  cfFered  to  concede  app??.rcj  i:- 
signiiieart  to  the  opposite   party.      On  the  seci'.  i 
head,  v-rli;.ment  reduced  their  derriand  of  mana^ir.- 
tlie  nil  ilia,  to  sex  en  er  three  years  after  peace,  when 
it  mi-:; lit  be  pc^ain  adjusted,  and   proposed  en  act  of 
mutual  oblivion.      On    the  subject   of    Ireland,  the 
parhament  required,  that  the  cessation  of  arms  should 
be  declared  void;   that  the    Irish  war  should  be  di- 
rected by  them,  and  no  peace    concluded  without 
their  consent.     Charles  v.ould  make  no   concession 
on  this  point  ;  no  offer  of  c-.>n". promise,  nor  artciipt 
tt»  make  his  own  pretensions  approach  nearcrto  those 
of  the  parhament,  came  from  his  side.      On  thj  con- 
trary, Lis  commissioners  studiously  obstructed  a  con- 
clusion.    The  Earl  of  Southampton,  one  c.f  them 
more  faithful  tu  liis  interests,  knelt  and  implored  him 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.     His  assent 
was  obtained  to  the  most  material  propositions ;  but 
the  news  of  Montrose's  victories  in  Scotland  niade^ri' 
Charles  recal  this  assent  ;  and  reliance  on  this  parti- aj'-' 
zan,  together  with  the  hopes  of    10,CXX)  men  uniitr 
the  Dukj  of  I^orrain,  for  which  the  queen  had  nego- 
tiated, were  t!ie  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  a  treaty, 
in  which  Charles's  letters  to  the  queen  shew  him  to 
have  been  insincere. 
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MoiitroBC  continued  for  ^  time  to  btighten  the 
^  royal  causcf  by  the  delusive  hopes  of  his  splendid 
'      alchievements.     He  had  retired  to   Inverness  from 
^     UytDg  waste  Argyleshire,  when  Argyle  recalled  his 
oy,  scattered  dan  to   Inverlochy,  a  castle  at  the  western 
extremity  of  those  lakes  which  almost  cross  the  High- 
'      lands  from  east  to  west.    The  Earl  of  Seaforth,  with 
^v^SOOO  men,  pressed  Montrose  on  the  other  side  ;  but, 
l^by  a  rapid  movement,  Montrose  fell  upon  the  cove- 
nanters at  Inverlochy.     Arffyle»  seized  with  a  panic, 
deserted  his  army,   and    fifteen    hundred   of   them 
were  slaughtered  on  the  scene  of  battle.     Montrose 
was  joined,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  by  seve- 
ral new  clans  of  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  army  of 
Lord  Seaforth,  consisting  of  raw  levies,  was  disper- 
sed by  the   terror  of   his    name,     Recrossing   the 
Highlands,  he  abstained,  indeed,  from  the  cold  blood- 
ed massacres  which  had  disgraced  his  former  cam- 
paign ;   but  refusing  inercy  to  all  who  did  not  assist 
his  cause,  he  pillaged  and  burnt  their  habitations 
wherever  he  marched* — Elgin,  Cullen,   Banff,  and 
Stonehaven,  experienced  his  cruelties  ;    the   last    of 
these  places  was  consigned  to  the  flames,  by  his  or- 
der, amidst  the  cries  and   intreaties  of  its  inhabitants. 
He  had  carried  Dundee  by  assault,  when  Baillie  and 
Ury,  two    officers  of  the    covenanting  army,  who 
bad  been   recalled  by  the  council  of  Edinburgli  to 
protect  the  country,  approached  him.     He  made  an 
aatoniahing  retreat  of  60  miles  in  one  day,  before 
their  superior  forces,  who  divided  in  pursuit  of  him* 
Ury  met  him  with  4000  men   at  Aldcrne,  near  In- 
l^erness,   where  Montrose,   posting   one   wing   upon 
ung  ground,  and  affecting  to  have  a  central  body 
^by  disposing   a  few   men  among  trees  and  bushes, 
led  on  the  rest  of  his  troops   to  a   furious  charge, 
and  put  to  flight    the  Covenanters,  amouniing  to 
twice  hif   numbers.      Baillie   advancing   to   avenge 
Ury's  defeat,  met  with  a  similar  fate    at  Alford, 
and  the  victorious   royalist  was  preparing   to  push 
'lis  conquests  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to  dissi- 
(pate  the  parliament,  which  had  been  ordered  to  meet 
at  St  Johnstons. 
^^     By  the  influence  of  the  independents,  that  body  of 
^■^le  English  parliament  and  its  followers,  who  wished 
^Bor  an  aboUtion  of  all  church  government,  and  a  le- 
^KrelUng  equahty  of  ranks  in  the  republic,  a  self  deny- 
^^ng  act  was   pas&ed  in   the  House  of  Commons,  by 
which   the  members  of  botli  Houses  were  excluded 
from  all  civil  and  military  employment Sp  except  a  few 
of^ces  which  were  specified.     The  pretence  of  this 
act  was  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  members  of 
parliament  wii^hed  to  participate  in  none  of  the  pro- 
ms of  governmeut,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
,, .     which  had  been  intrusted  to  them :  ihc  real  object  of  it  s 
^^contrivers,  which  the  Presbyterians  did  not  sufficient- 
^Bypercelve  or   resist,   was  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of 
^Bpmcers,  whose  weight  was  a  restraint  upon  the  level- 
HBing  enthusiasm  of  the  Independents.     Essex,  War- 
wick,  Manchester,  Denbigh,  Waller,  and  Brcreton, 
iTtig^ned  their  commands,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.     The  command  of  the  army  was  bestow- 
ed un  Sir  Thomas  Fairfas^a  man  sincere,  disinter- 
ested, and  able  in  war,  but  of  narrow  genius  in  every 
thing  else,  and  unconsciously  made  subservient  to  the 
Jeep  dissimulating  viewi  of  Cromwell,    After  ob- 


taining,  in  concert  with  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  Biiiai*ai 
other  leaders  of  the  Independents,  this  self-denying 
ordinance,  Cromwell  contrived  to  make  Fairfax  re- 
tain him  in  the  command  second  to  his  own,  or,  in 
effect,  to  give  him  the  first  influence  in  military  af- 
fairs. The  armies,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance, 
were  modelled  anew,  and  an  exact  and  rigid  discipline 
was  established*  As  the  new  officers  were  chiefly 
Independents,  in  whom  the  spiritual  and  military  vo- 
cations were  united,  the  soldiers  were  daily  edified  by 
exhortation  and  prayer ;  when  they  marched,  the 
fivlds  resounded  with  psalms,  and  wherever  they  were 
quartered  the  pulpits  were  usurped  by  those  military 
rhapsodists,  whose  martial  devotion  reduced  the  fee- 
ble notes  of  the  clergy  to  contempt.  The  soldiers 
were  seized  with  the  same  rage  for  preaching  and 
praying.  Little  success  was  expected  from  the  raw 
officers  of  the  new-modelled  army,  but  their  enemies 
were  disappointed. 

On  opening  the  campaign  at  the  approach  of  the  Proeeed- 
summer  of  16i5,  the  king  marched  to  relieve  Ches-  in^of  tU« 
tcr,  and  Fairfax  to  relieve  Taunton.  The  siege  of  l»^**il*f 
Chester  was  raised  on  the  report  of  the  king's  ap.  ^'^^^'^ 
proach;  that  of  Taunton  was  continued.  While 
Fairfax  was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms to  attnck  the  city  of  Oxford,  the  ScottiBh  army 
was  directed  to  advance,  and  oppose  the  king  in  the 
north.  They  advanced  to  Rippon,  and  learning  that 
Prince  Maurice  intended  to  cooperate  with  Mon- 
trose, they  turned  into  Wcstmorebnd  to  cover  the 
siege  of  Carhsle,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  their 
native  country.  Lreice&ter,  for  the  present,  attracted 
the  king's  arms  ;  that  city  was  stormed  with  great 
carnage^  and  given  up  to  the  most  dreadful  excessea 
of  the  soldiery.  The  disaster  excited  such  clamour, 
that  Fairfax  was  ordered  from  besieging  Oxford,  to 
march  against  the  king;  and  either  fioranecesijity,  or 
the  impetuosity  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  part  of  the  royalists,  to  give  battle  without  waiting 
for  some  expected  aids. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought  between  nearly  Battle  of 
equal  numbers.  Prince  Rupert  first  broke  the  oppo*  Naaeby. 
site  wing  of  the  enemy,  but  pursued  too  far,  Crom* 
well  bore  down  the  wing  of  the  royalists  opposite  to 
his  own,  but  wisely  left  a  detachment  to  pursue  them, 
and  turned  upon  the  centre,  where  the  royal  infantry 
and  Fairfax  were  continuing  a  doubtful  combat. 
When  Rupert  returned,  the  battle  was  irretrifvable. 
The  king  called  out,  in  vain,  to  make  but  one  charge 
more,  and  the  day  was  their  own  ;  but  his  arttUcry 
and  baggage  were  lost,  and  his  infantry  ruined. 
Fairfax  improved  the  victory  by  uninterrupted  succes- 
ses ;  Leicester,  Bath,  Bridge  water,  and  othi-r  strong 
places,  fell  rapidly  into  his  hands.  Prince  Rupci?, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into  Bristol,  surrendered  the 
place  while  the  walls  were  entire;  after  which,  the 
victors  dividing,  Cromwell  reduced  the  Devises,  Win- 
chester, and  Baling  ho  use  ;  and  Fairfax  turning  west- 
ward, captured  the  towns  of  the  royali^iis,  and  sur» 
rounded  their  fugitive  army  in  CornwaU. 

The  king,  who  had  fled  after  the  fatal  field  of  Nase- 
by with  the  remnant  of  his  cavalry  into  Walcf,  re- 
turned with  the  fruitless  dc&ign  of  joiniag  Montrose 
in  Scotland ;  but  as  ever)*  avenue  to  the  north  wa« 
ihut  againtt  himi  hU  last  effort  wai  to  relieve  the 
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city  of  Hewfcri,  hriy  J.by  Ae , 
cetf  wfaoweredrficmtinciralrf  to  oover  die 
gtngannj.    Attcmptiagte  wbete  Clicfter,  * 
wti  defeated.  Iij  Gcuei'al  DojpiitSy  and  ifter 
ceung  into  Wflki»lie  letnaed  to  OxSord  h 

MoDtraMi  wlio  gained  taiolmlliHtvielonee  over 
the  Covenaateim  at  Alferd  and  AUvm  «aa»  at  dw 
tinie»  the  fiMioniliope  of  tlia  royal  came*  Deacead 
ang«oa  the  owanraina  after  these  tictowea^wdiflOOO 
men,  he  advanced  acaata  the  Forth,  ■aihiaM  his  pa»- 
greta  with  bntcherf  and  ih  iiitaliiiii,  BaiUie  oppo- 
aed  him  «t  Kilqrth  arith  eqaalnanhen  |  tat  a  hattte 
took  plaee«in  wMohffoqnaneraecaM  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Covenanten,  and  dMf  loat  above  4000 
•out  of  vOOO men*  iVcaQaiiog  in  faianeceiai  aaontioife 


defeated  at 

PfaUb- 

-fuM^hs 


IMft 


■aaMBffiali 
to  the  bordcra  oil  Seotlaad,  thoajrii  with 
■naahdfadiminiihed  by  tfceratnat  of  the  HigHaaden, 
who  vaest  to  aaeore  their  pbindcr  among  the  faiBa, 
and  waa  rarprised  and  .dmated  bf  David  Ledie, 
withiB  a  aule  of  Selkbk,  aaumg  the  vrooda  of  Fhlip- 
haogh.  HaaMaoadwithd^cnlty.atteodedbftOQ 
bone,  and  wcoMd  biauelf  aaaong  aha  fataieiaM  of 
Atboli  hot  hk  fCMtarian  Ma  tdoadt-anMmg  Ae 
H%h]andM,a^  hit  cUef  fidhmer^aftvthedbafli- 
ter  of  bb  aiw,  vPBio  cooHgned  to  the  "*  " 
To  ^gntilfWf  thtf  autfetftones  of  thaa 
oidof  the  IiUiCathalioa,  oa 
reBed»waa«oot  ob^ 

4o-  MibMa  .'bativw* 
Vmu  BBVonrvam 


OnioMl.  tk>  Uaf •  UMtemm  la 


pcwlB  tilt  tlunedM.  Br  tlwr artiek^  tk*  m^ 
mAm  of  dwchmcii*  ind  iu  iwoinM  k  hdmi, 
vera  to  be  gi«ai  t»  the  Cicliolioi,  wIm.  in  letoo, 
wen  to  npAr  *•  »»?  w*l»  MMWOa*.  ^CHubf. 
fftn,  an  Iran  peer,  bad  been  commltnoned  by  the 
king  to  make  these  tenns  with  the  Catholic  leaden ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  acknowledged  publicly  for 
the  preient.  Ghmotgan  wa«  arretted  by  the  kiog'a 
orders,  when  the  artidet  were  first  found  j  and  the 
kini^s  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  which  was  deefauvd 
to  be  a  forgery,  is  still  denied  by  the  writers  in 
Charles's  favour.  But  the  silence  of  Clarendon  on 
the  subject,  and  his  expressions  in  his  private  corre. 
spondence,  at  well  atthe  whole  aspect  of  the  bunnest, 
iMke  it  incredible  that  Charles  did  not  conclude  the 
treaty,  whatever  might  be  his  intentions  with  regard 

to  fulfilling  it.  _r,r.         . 

Fairfax  was  approaching  with  a  powertui  toroe  to 

..!..«» !<••       Oxford,  when  Charles,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  es- 

V  s*r:,,uh  cape  or  be  surrounded,  adopted  the  re«>lution  of  fly- 

' :; .;  Ingto  the  Scottish  army,   ^o  every  propo«J  which 

lll...r!      he  had  sent  the  parliament  of  treating  for  pea«,  ther 

had  antweied.  that  they  were  prepanngb.U.  of  which 

hit  aivrptai.ee  would  afford  the  turett  pl«dge  of  his 

c.iK'  10  .uiivmler.    Thi.  wa.  indeed  b.dd.ng  him 

l^Viuler  ut  discretion  ,  but  afier  the  tranwc  ions 

v^^Kich  haw  b.«ei.  rcconled.  what  terms  approaching 

Jm!  111.  V  oouia  Charles  eK,,ect  ?    VV.th  two  attenf- 

1.1.   Or  II«J«>n  a..J  Mr  A.hbumham.  and  d.tgm- 

3  m  lie  servant  of  the  latter,  Chartes  reached  the 


Seottiifc  caaitp  at  Newark,  having  fisaaed  ibifloghs*  b 
vetal oiots roadi,  :  *  i  ) i^vin^ mice  dpfino^iched #» a^ J^ 
to  London  as  Hi  ru  tbe  Bill,  t^oi  woboot  ans    | 

thoagbtsof  euteriii]^-  tii^  c^pkml^atid  uoirtiopc  totk 
genciosiiyof  tbevp^liamcTu.  Thb mciluciem  ttioo^Ji 
-adopted  ni  deq)eraic  circuTn^miiceti  was  ttill  eoaoe^  li»i 
ed  with  bopes  of  dividing  hi&  <'nffuiffa»  aod  of  piofi-  f'jj 
ing  br  dissensioni,  of  \which  few  ptiiH^n,  biinditT^ 
ainiatieny  wonld  perhaps  have  tailed  to  ^ivait  tl^ia  ^ 
sdveso-  The  JPteb)^cnan  church  gowrnnieiiweiac- 
tioned  by  tiie  assrnibly  of  divbes  m  VVi  dt  min«tpf,iiii 
by  the  ^nenl  as^emb^  of  Srotknd^  b«t4  heea  adifpr* 
ed  ia  Snglaad ;  "but  thr  parliament  rt*fii»rd  m  frndn 
the.obarch  aaprtp^  atid  iiidtpcndeirt  of  the  atal& 
Tile  IndqMndents  comUmtd  wiih  the  Emtisiis 
pailianieati  to  procure  »  charitatjlemdiilgenceelroa^ 
scieaQe^aHbicbtlk  K'^triiftli,  ti  well  as  tieoicb  Fiv» 
bytaiians  resisted^  t  ^mpinble  wkti  ihv  ravcasnL 
Besides  thisi  tlier .  ^ .  ^ :  cau^^b  vf  dvep  offrfic^  i&  tjt- 
lie  Seotch  ;  their  pay  and  MJpplks  were  I'/mr 
L I  their  cautbiiRiy  garmooe  in  the  MirtS 
1  back  ;  and  Ebcrrlrce<|tiancrt  wtir  »• 
Sinee  tht  I  tt^t  !  N:  T.vj  the  Fresbyteriia, 
I  with  that  the  icf»  lisd  decUned  la 

Charits  had  already  majntaioed  $ecm  i#- 
I  with  (^le  two  faction:*.  In  a  conEdtntisi 
tterto  Laid  Digby«  he  cxprpssrd  tiii  eiepeciatiDa 
of  M  dntwiag  either  the  Pre&bytentaDs  or  the  Isd?* 
pspdsnls  so  side  frith  liTm  for  rxtirpatisg  eadi  ochoi 
aa  that  (aays  he)  I  bKrII  r^&llf  he  king  dgain/' 

In  te  imeroepted  letter,  written  by  tlie  kio^to 
Oiwondy  Charfes  was  found  to  declirtf,  iJiat  br  threw 
hhoaetf  onthe8oi>il!sh  army^oti  the  B^nrmnce  ^f  tSes 
t  to  Itsten*  hia  prero^attT**,  and  lo  |oan  iriJl 
^  and  Compel  the  Englbh  pmHijumiE  is 
peaeew  There  is  extant,  o«i  the  oth^  band,  a  dtcb- 
ration  of  tha^Soottit^h  commii&iDoen,  discbiiniii^t  n 
the  strongest  ten&g,  any  public  or  private  agiweani 
whatsoerer  with  the  kin^«  Thi^  wn$  openi  if  a  &b^ 
hoodyto  innmedti       ■'  ^  ^  :^ 

true,  had  been  concerted  by  tlie  means  of  Mootiefift% 
the  French  ambassador,  in  which  the  English  Frs* 
byterians  were  consuhed,  by  which  the  Scotch  woe 
to  escort  their  monarch  to  their  camp  ;  bnt  thetfsi^ 
ty  was  brokeoi  by  the  Scotch  refusing  to  Go*opentt 
with  Montrose»  and  by  the  want  of  the  icing't  fxpfr 
cit  promise  to  confirm  the  Presbyteriao  diorcli.  k 
may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Scotch  wwens« 
cere  in  their  declaration  to  the  English  pariiameot; 
that  Charles  came  among  them,  in  conseqneace  sJF 
no  stipulation  on  their  side  to  take  part  with  hia 
against  their  ancient  allies ;  and  whatever  discootnti 
might  have  arisen  with  England,  such  a  stipidstiRa 
to  support  Charles,  without  his  unequivocal  proimB 
to  grant  them  the  objects  for  which  they  had  tskea 
arms,  v^uld  have  been  at  best  romantic  tnpc^. 
The  Scotch  continued,  therefore,  stedfast  to  their  on- 

final  engagements ;  and  though  they  withdrew  ta 
lewcaBtfc,  to  prevent  their  return  home  being  inter* 
cepted  by  the  English,  they  obtained  Charles's  order 
for  the  surrender  of  Newark,  they  guarded  his  po* 
son  with  vigilance  and  cold  respect,  and  professed 
their  resolution  to  avail  themselves  of  the  posscssios 
of  it,  to  obtain  their  desired  uniformity  of  rvIigioDi 
and  a  durable  peace. 
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BntaiiL  clear  that  he  could  htre  well  rewarded,  had  they  been 
driven  to  exile.  *'  You  cannot,"  said  Charles  to  the 
Independents,  **  you  cannot  do  without  me ;  you  will 
fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain  you."  This,  it  is  true, 
was  but  a  temporary  obstinacy,  but  his  hopes  were 
for  ever  blasted :  The  Independents,  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
the  insincerity  of  his  offers  to  that  party  were  avow- 
ed, as  well  as  his  intention  to  close  with  the  Scotch, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  English  Presbyterians,  he 
had  been  miaintaining  a  negotiation  at  the  same  time. 
His  situation  at  Hampton  court  became  every  day 
more  irksome  and  formidable  after  the  failure  of  this 
treaty  with  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
Prompted  by  this  inquietude,  he  escaped  on  the  11th 
of  November,  with  three  attendants,  Berkely,  Ash- 
burnham,  and  Leg,  and  travelling  all  night  reached 
Titch field  next  day,  where  it  was  impossible  he  could 
be  concealed.  Having  attempted  in  vain  to  escape 
by  sea,  he  was  obliged  to  entrust  his  personal,  safety 
to  Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
man  notoriously  dependent  on  Cromwell,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  (^arisbrook  cjstle,  with  demonstrations 
of  respect,  but  in  reality  as  a  prisoner.  During  the 
king's  confinement  in  this  forlorn  situation,  the  rising 
power  of  Cromwell  was  threatened  by  the  turbulence 
of  his  own  instruments,  the  agitators  of  the  army, 
who  began  to  project  the  wildest  forms  of  popular 
government.  But  the  levellers,  (  so  they  were  called ), 
were  speedily  cured  of  their  enthusiasm,  by  the  rough, 
but  dextrous  hand  of  Cromwell,  who,  aUer  drawing 
the  whole  army  out  in  review,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  some  faithful  troops,  boldly  seized  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutineers,  and  by  a  severe  example  re- 
duced the  rest  to  obedience.  An  opportunity  was 
embraced  by  Charles  to  renew  his  correspondence 
with  the  general  ofHceri,  but  his  emissary  was  receiv- 
ed with  contempt. 
ChaHes  of-  Charles  began  a  new  negotiation  with  the  parlia- 
fcr*  termi  ment,  by  communicating  in  a  message  from  Carls- 
to  ihc  brook  cabtle,  an  oiftT  to  resign,  during  his  own  life, 

pjriument.  ^j^^^  power  of  the  militia,   and  the  nomiuiition  to  all 
the  great  offices  of  state,  provided  that  after  his  de- 
mise, these  prerogatives  should  revert  to  the  crown. 
The  parliament  were  now  certainly  subservient  to 
Cromwell,  the  Independents,  and  the  army,  and  their 
treatment  of  this   afTair 
pected,  from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished 
Prop'^«.il«         Tliey  returned  hiin  four  proposals,  as  preliminaries 
n:;-.detuthc  to  all  treaty  ;  that  tl\c  command  of  the  militia  should 
Kinj^bythe  ^^  vetitLd   in   the  two   hon.es  for  twenty  ycarR,  ai;d 
parliament,  ^jj^yij  ^^^^  y^^  excrt-.d  afterwards  without  their  cdii- 
sent ;  that  the   peers  created   at   Oxford  should    be 
deprived  of  their  titles ;   and  the  parliament  be  em- 
powered  to   adjourn   from   place   to   place.      Tliese 
terms  were  severe;  but  since  the  covenant  was  or.iiitcd, 
and  the  church  reserved  as  an  article  suscffptibie  of 
future  modification,  they  at  leait  spared  the  king's 
conscience  in    point   of  rehgion.      Instead  of  clos- 
ing  with  these  preliminaries,  Charles,  who  was  not  so 
closely  watched  at  Carisbrook  castle  but  that  he 


was  severe,  as  might  be  ex- 


could  maintain  a  clandestine  treaty  with  the  Scotc 
secretly  agreed  with  their  commissioiiers  to  coofii 
the  covenant  in  parliament,  and  to  estahlith  the  Pit 
byterian  church,  till  it  should  be  rerised  by  the  a 
sembly  of  divines.  The  Scotchf  in  return*  o^a^ 
to  assert  and  restore  his  authority  by  arms ;  the  i 
of  the  Presbyterians  in  England,  of  Ormond  m  Ii 
land,  and  of  the  English  royalistSf  was  expecti 
When  the  English  commissioners  received.his  lefii: 
to  the  preliminaries,  his  guards  were  redoubled,  i 
a  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  instigation  of  the  1 
dependents,  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  nation 
farther  addresses  should  be  made  to  Charles,  nor  a 
applications  received  from  him.  He  was  in  effect  c 
throned. 

This  treaty  of  the  Scotch  with  Charles  wu  afb 
wards  called  the  Engagement;  but  though  discc 
tents  had  multiplied  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
was  found  no  easy  matter  to  impose  the  engagcoc 
on  the  whole  nation.  The  Scotch  royalists,  unc 
Traquair  and  Callender,  (Montrose  being  abieir 
were  impatient  for  action ;  the  moderate  Pmby 
rians,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wished  to  reiti 
the  king  and  the  power  of  the  English  Presbyteria 
Argyle,  at  the  head  of  the  wild  Presbyterians,  i 
seconded  by  the  church,  denounced  the  engagen 
as  a  deadly  breach  of  the  covenant,  and  protes 
against  hostiUties  with  England.  Hamilton  was  i 
pointed  general  of  the  new  levies  for  the  invasion 
England,  as  David  I^sly  and  the  other  offic 
could  not  act  without  the  church's  sanction.  In 
mean  time,  the  English  royalists  and  Presbyten 
now  uniting  against  their  military  tyrants,  rose 
Wales,  and  in  Kent  and  Essex.  In  the  former  { 
of  the  country,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  On 
well,  in  the  latter  by  Fairfax.  But  during  the 
sence  of  the  army,  the  Presbyterians  resuming  tl 
freedom  in  parliament,  opened  a  last  treaty  i 
Charles.  Hamilton,  an  incapable  leader  at  the  b 
of  an  undisciplined  army,  entered  England,  butdi 
not  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  the  royalists  un 
Langdale,  because  the  latter  had  not  taken  theco 
nniit.  Cromwell  did  not  fear,  with  SOOO  men,  to 
taek  i!:'ir  superior,  but  divided  forces.  Of  Hat 
I'.u'i  army,  ofdy  a  small  body  under  Callender,  p 
tlisJai.icd  to  surrender,  made  their  escape  back 
Scotland.  New  levies  were  raised  by  the  Esrl 
lianark,  Hamilton's  brother  ;  but  the  Earls  of  Ar^ 
a..d  Lothian,  in  the  Highlands,  and  Cassilis  and  i 
Union  in  the  west,  in.irched  with  their  rrild  Prtr 
irrians  to  Edinburgh,  and  inviting  Cromwell,  & 
vietor  on  l!»e  borders  of  England,  to  the  metn^po 
coriducted  him  thither  in  triumph  ;  and  suppress! 
t!ie  cnx(a;^«  ment  made  by  their  countrymen  w 
Cliarks  ai  Carisbrook  Castle,  renewed  with  the  E: 
lis  1 1  general  the  S(.'lemn  league  and  covenant.* 
the  absence  of  Cromwell,  the  treaty  between  Chv 
and  a  parliament  unintimidated  by  militan'  pow 
continued  to  proceed.  After  a  long  delay,  he  ague 
tv)  surrender  the  militia,  the  chief  offices  of  slate,  a 
the  government  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years;  to  a 


•  Thi«!  expedition  of  the  Covenanters  to  Edinburgh,  was  called  the  Whijramore's  inroad,  from  a  word  cmi>Ioyed  bv  :J.c  wi 
Urn  peasants  in  driving  hortves,,  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Whi^',  of  which  British  patriots  h»itc  been  fo  proud.  Acw: 
>^  t'j  others,  the  Covenanters  were  called  Whigs,  from  whig  or  wiivv,  their  cuetomury  drink. 
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Li^lOOiOOO  for  tUc  court  of  wards  to  ac* 
jge  the  parliamentary  great  seal,  and  to  con- 
awo  houses  in  ihc  creation  of  peers.  How- 
bng  that  the  royalists  Eh0uld  compound  fur 
buestratcd  estates»  he  refused  to  allow  the 
lion  and  exile  of  seven  f*tithful  adherent  i, 
ke  parliament  excepted  from  amnesiy.  If  ever 
fc  **  AiJT  grey  discrowned  ftead^*'  *  it  is  fur 
^ftalf  dictAtcd  by  the  remembrance  of  Strnf- 
9i$  refusal  to  concede  the  aboUtion  of  Epis- 
[was  another  point  oo  which  he  split  with 
pt  ill  this  last  chance  for  safety  and  the  peace 
tttntry.  When  we  recollect  the  conduct  of 
rV.  in  a  similar  sittiation,  aud  that  he  lost  no 
pr  probity  as  a  man,  nor  for  gallmtry  as  a 
i  a  public  profession  of  a  religion  rcpugoiint 

frt,  we  cannot  but  wi&lk  that  Charles,  to  use 
of  a  spirited  historian,  had  preferred  the 
teliare  and  his  own  interest,  to  the  vain  and 
le  forms  ^f  religion.  But  allowiDg  all  pro- 
\  his  scruples,  the  merit  of  Charka  is  done 
brn  in  this  point,  by  the  discovery,  from  his 
prtpondence,  of  his  being  utterly  insincere  in 
Wm  His  secret,  but  hxed  intention,  was  to 
i  Ireland  and  renew  the  war.  In  one  letter, 
flescribes  his  motives  to  the  Scottish  treaty  ; 
eal  freely  with  you,  the  great  concession  I 
Sday,  was  merely  in  order  to  my  escape,  of 
a  I  had  not  hopes,  I  would  not  have  done ; 
[l  could  have  returned  to  my  straight  prison 
^reluctance;  but  now,  I  confess,  it  would 
f  heart,  having  done  that  which  nothing  but 

E  could  justify.'* 
this  protracted  treaty  could  be  finished,  the 
kmcd  exasperated  by  a  second  civd  war,  and 
J  vengeance  against  the  king,  whom  they 
id  its  authoi;.  They  demanded  justice,  not 
ir  dehnquents,  but  on  Charles  himself.  His 
(11  again  seized  by  the  army,  and  removed 
pport  to  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Iimons,  although  they  had  voted  his  conces* 
latinfactory,  now  made  a  last  effort  in  their 
^nce,  and  in  that  of  Charles.  They  voted 
i  concessions  were  satisfactory.  But  next 
Jnel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments, 
^  the  house,  and  excluding  by  violence  about 
^bcrs,  aud  leaving  only  60  determined  Inde* 
L  enforced  a  vote  that  the  late  concession  to 
pad  been  illegal,  and  that  their  general's 
pras  just  and  necessary.  This  violence  upon 
ttf  was  called  Pride's  purge,  and  the  rem- 
poters  were  called  the  rump  parliament, 
^assumption  of  government  by  a  lawless 
iry  power,  the  awful  and  unexampled  spec- 
■  King  publicly  tried  and  condemned,  by  a 
^is  own  subjects,  closely  succeeded.  The  in- 
pi  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  January  1649,  was 
preparations  for  his  trial,  A  high  court  of 
^s  appointed  by  ordinance,  consisting  of  133 

famed  indifferently,  from  the  commons,  the 
the  citizens,  noted  as  well  afiected  to  the 
rcalth*  firadshaw  was  appointed  president» 
licitor  for  the  people  ot    England.     The 


court  assembled  in  Westminster  haH     Charles  was     Br»t*iii. 

conveyed  from  Hurst  Castle  to  St  James's*     After    ^' — j^ 

he  had  been  conducted    by    the  mace  bearer,  to  a     "1^4^'    * 
chair  placed  within  the  bar,  he  amse,  without  deign-  xhe  king 
ing  to  uncover  or  shew  any  mark  of  respect  for  the  tried  in 
court ;  and  when  armigned  by  the  solicitor,  he  touch-  test- 
ed his  shoulder  thrice  with  his  cane,  and  admonished  |"\*f***'' 
him  to  desist.     He  was  accused  of  waging  and  re-        * 
ncwing  war  against  the  parliament  and  the  people,  j 
toestablish  tyranny  instead  of  the  limited  regal  power, 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted.     When  his  de- 
fence was  required,  he  demanded  by  what  authority 
they  sat  upon  him  in  judgment  ;  satd  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible to  God  alone  j  that  he  was  their  lawful  and 
hereditary  sovereign  ;  that  he   had  been  seized  by  a 
military  force  in  violation  of  pubhc  faith,  while  enga- 

fed  in  a  treaty  with  tlie  two  liouses ;  that  the  Lords 
ad  not  concurred  in  this  violence,  and  that  the  Com- 
mons, in  whose  nannc  he  was  accused,  themselves  had 
been  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  That  allowing  the 
people  had  a  right  to  tryihJm,  their  consent  ought  to 
be  obtained  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and,  fi- 
nally, that  refusing  to  plead  before  an  unlawful 
court,  for  actions  which  he  could  easily  vindicate,  he 
spoke  not  for  himself  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Engbnd.  Thrice  he  was  produced  at  the 
bar,  and  thrice  denied  the  authority  of  the  court. 
The  evidence  of  his  appearing  in  arms  against  the  And  con- 
people  was  then  gathered  ;  and  after  his  last  request  demned  f 
to  have  a  conference  with  the  two  houses  was  refu-  tJeath. 
sed,  (it  was  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  resigning 
his  crown  to  his  son»)  sentence  of  treason  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  that  his  head  should  be  separated 
from  his  body  on  the  third  day, 

France,  Holland,  and  the  Scctchf  interested  them- 
selves to  avert  his  impending  fate  j  the  Presbyterians 
raised  a  feeble  cry  in  his  behalf. 

Charles  behaved,  during   the  whole  trial,  with  all  M^jCTiani- 
the  dignity  that  became  him  ai  a   man,  a  Christian,  mou*con- 
and  a  monarch,  f     Dr  Juxon,  late  bishop  of  London,  ^l^^^  ^^  ^^'^ 
attended  his  devotions.   He  was  lodged  at  St  James's,     "^' 
and  the  front  of  Whitehall  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  his  execution.     On  the  morning  of  the  fata!  day, 
he  rose  at  an  early  hour  after  an  undisturbed  repose, 
and  having  concluded  his  devotions  with  the  eucha- 
rittt,  was  conducted  on  foot  through  the  park,  which 
was  lined  with  guards,  to  Whitehall,  where  an  apart* 
ment  was  prepared  for  his  reception.     After  a  uight  His  ettcM* 
refreshnaent  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  surveyed,  tioo. 
without  emotion,  the  awful  preparations  for  death* 
Despairing  of  being  heard  by  the  muhitude,  (ns  the 
scaffold  was  surrounded  to  a  great  depth  with  troops,) 
he  addressed  his  discourse  to  the  ofncers  and  attend* 
ants.     He  protested,  tliat  the  war  on  bis  part  was 
strictly  defensive,  and  without  accusing  parliament* 
he  blamed  the  intervention  of  wicked  instruments* 
His  death,  he  confessed,  was  a  merited  retribution  for 
consenting  to  Strafford's,     He  forgave  hti»  enemies, 
admonished  the  people  to  return  to  loyalty,  and  at- 
testing his  dying  attachment  to  the  English  churchy 
laid  his  head  on   the  block.     An  executioner,  who 
wore  a  vizor,  severed  his  head  from  his  body   at 


one  stroke.     Another  in  the 


disguise  held  it 


A  truly  pathetic  expression  used  in  his  verses  at  Carisbrook  Castle. 


•f  See  the  ankle  CiuaxEs. 
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LothTanSf  to  deprite  the  English  of  ftubBiatt^nc^. 
Cromwrll  trrtsd  every  expedient,  without  success  to 
bnog  L»Mvly  to  a  bat  tie.  The  kin^  came  to  the  Scottish 
canip^  where  his  presence  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
the  fanatical  clergy,  ihey  ordered  him  immediately 
to  have  it.  They  also  purged  it  of  ^MKX)  Mdhguant* 
Bud  Engagers,*  the  soldiers  of  chief  credit  and  eipe- 
riencc  in  the  nation ;  «nd  being  now  an  army  of  saintfy 
concluded  they  could  not  be  beaten.  They  nmr* 
mured  at  their  prudent  general.  They  murmured 
alto  at  the  Lord,  for  hia  delays  in  deliveriug  them, 
vnd  plainly  told  him,  that  he  should  no  'longer  be 
their  God,  if  he  would  not  s^ve  them  from  the  sec* 
taries.  An  advantage  having  offered  tu  Lesly  on 
Sunday,  they  would  not  suffer  h»m  to  take  it  for 
fear  of  Sabbath -breaking-  Cromwell  was  in  a  bad 
aiiuation,  straitened  for  provisions,  and  reduced  in 
numbers  by  sickness,  he  retired  to  Dunbar ..  Lesly 
followed  him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lam- 
inermuir  above  the  town,  taking  potsession  of  the 
paaKS  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat  to  Berwick. 
Tbc  English  general  had  c<>oie  to  the  desperate  reto- 
ol sending  his  fuot  and  artillery  by   sea    to 

^Erin^aod*  and  of  breaking  through  with  his  cavalry 
tOiEccwick.  But  the  madness  of  the  Covenanters 
•Hatched  a  bloodiest  victory  from  Lesly,  when  he 
i^aa  on  the  eve  of  seiztiig  it*  The  fninistcrs,  who 
had  been  wresthng,  (as  they  termed  it,)  whh  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  fancied  that  they  had  at  last  obtain- 
ed the  victory,  and  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of 
hii  remonstranceSf  to  descend  to  the  plain  and  at- 
tack the  English.  When  Cromwell  discovered, 
through  his  glass^  an  unusual  movement  in  the  Scot- 

Ltish  camp«  **  they  are  coming  down !"  he  exclaimed, 

f**the  Lord  hath  dehvered  them  into  our  hands.*' 
They  continued,  during  a  tempestuous  night,  to  de- 
scend from  ihe  hills :  their  matches  were  extinguish- 
ed»  and  their  undisciplined  numbers  were  expoted  to 
the  skill  of  veteran  troops,  who  had  been  carefully 

i  covered  from  the  storm.     They  were,  indeed «  deh- 

\  vcred  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  Three  thousand 
were  slain,  and  nine  hundred  taken  prisoners.  The 
Scottish  parliament,  taught  by  this  disaster  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  union  of  all  parties,  resolved,  in  their 
mffeting  at  Perth,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Malignants 
aod  Engagers,  on  coodition  of  a  repentance  of  errorst 
which  was  ridiculouiily  dictated  and  adopted.  But 
two  shires  in  the  west  of  Scotland  protested  against 
thii  adiBtfision  of  the  ungodly  to  co  operate  in  the 
cause,  and  withdrew  horn  the  general  levy  five  thou- 
aand  men. 

Tired  of  the  gloomy  reatriction  in  which  he  was 
lirld  by  the  Scottish  dergy^  Charles  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape  to  a  body  of  ruyaltsts  io  the  High- 
landi »  but  he  was  overtaken,  and  persuaded  to  re- 
turn* Tills  incident,  which  was  denominated  the 
Mtnri^  procured  him  better  treatment,  from  the  fear 
of  )o»ing   him.     His  coronation   was  performed  at 

-  Scone  with  great  solemnity.  The  crown  was  placed 
on  his  head  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whose  own 
head  was  afterwards  the  forfeit. 

I      Charles  encamped  at  Torwood.  and  hii  generab 

f      •  Tlie  Malignant!  were  those  sunpeeted  of  Pbpery  or  royal 
treaty  or  eni^a^nient  with  Cliai-|e8  U  in  Carisbrook  Castle* 
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resolved  to  ptifsoe  the  same  enntioDfl  oonduct  which 
had  been  observed  by  Lesly^  and  fatally  over-ruled 
by  the  clergy.  The  town  of  Stirling  was  behind  j 
the  north  tiUppbed  them  with  provisions ;  and  en- 
trenchments protected  iheir  front ;  but  their  posi- 
tion was  by  no  means  so  favourable  as  in  the  former 
year  at  Edinburgh  *,  and  Cromwell,  unable  to  force 
thertJ  in  from,  yet,  by  defeating  a  detachment  on 
their  flank,  got  between  them  and  the  north,  and 
Charles  adopted  a  resolution  sofficiently  desperate, 
which  Argyle  vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose; — he 
marched  to  the  south,  to  carry  the  war  into  Eng- 
land, relying  on  the  English  royalists  for  support  j 
but  neither  these  nor  the  Prebbyterians,  though  they 
hated  Cromwell,  would  joio  an  army  of  fugitive  in- 
vaders. The  mihtia  opposed  htm  in  front,  and 
Cromwell  hung  upon  his  rear.  At  kst,  the  Scot- 
tish army,  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  Worces- 
ter, were  attacked  by  Cromwell  with  SOtOOO  men, 
and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  The  king»  escaping  with  difB 
culty  f  see  the  article  Charles  11.)  from  the  field 
of  battle,  after  a  multitude  of  adventures,  at  laat 
reached  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  where  a  vessel  trans- 
ported him  to  France.  The  execiitions  of  the 
royalists,  after  this  suppressed  insurrection,  were 
directi*d,  in  consequence  of  sentences  by  court- 
martial  ;  for  Cromwell  had  already  found,  that  a 
trial  by  jury  would  not  support  tyrannical  usur- 
pation. By  the  strength  of  the  usurping  govern- 
ment, a  total  pacification  was  produced  at  home, 
Ireton  proceeded  with  30,000  men  successfully  in 
the  work  of  subduing  Ireland,  till  his  death. 

Ludlow,  his  successor  in  the  command,  continued 
to  push  the  advantages,  and  to  gain  an  easy  victory. 
Monk,  who  had  been  left  with  7000  men  to  over- 
awe Scotland,  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  sub- 
jection, and  an  union  with  England  was  pressed  upon 
the  Scotch  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Of  ninety 
Scottish  towns  and  counties  to  which  writs  were  is- 
sued to  send  representatives  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, only  thirty  complied.  Argyle  alone  acted 
with  public  spirit  amfdBt  the  calamities  of  his  coun- 
try. He  retreated  to  his  estate,  where  he  fortified 
himself  for  some  lime ;  and  though  he  acceded,  at 
last,  to  an  union  with  England,  he  was  the  last  man 
in  Scotland  who  yielded  to  Monk.  Sir  George 
Ayseue  was  sent  to  reduce  the  colonies ;  all  of  which, 
except  New  England,  had  declared  for  the  king  j 
and  Bermudas,  Antigua,  Virginia,  and  Barbadoes, 
were  soon  reduced.  With  equal  ease  were  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  subjected  j 
and- the  Sea,  which  had  been  infested  by  the  pnvatecn 
of  those  islands,  was  rendered  safe  to  English  com- 
merce. The  Countess  of  Derby,  who  dt?ended  the 
Isle  of  Man,  had  the  glory  of  bemg  the  laat  person 
in  the  British  dominions  who  submitted  to  the  vie* 
torioDS  commonwealth. 

The  new  government  next  exerted  tU  energies 
abroad.  The  Dutch  had  shewn  sympttimi,  during 
the  late  civil  wars  in  England,  of  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.     It  was  long  before  the  parUamentary 

priiictptes.    The  Sngagers  were  that  pmy  who  had  made  the 
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fnvQj  couM  ottain  an  autHence  of  tbe  states  genera]. 
Pcritliius,  a  Diltchman  by  birth,  bot  who  had  re* 

tided  til  England,  aqd  taken  an  active  iihare  in  the 
king^i  death*  had  been  assassinated  by  some  Eng- 
lish royal ims  ir.  Holland,  who  had  not  been  pursued  by 
the  Duicfi  government  with  such  rigour  as  was  ex- 
pected. I'he  prospect  of  rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch, 
and  of  diverting  men's  niinds  from  tyranny  at  home 
by  splendid  acHierements,  determined  Cromwell  and 
bis  parliament  to  change  their  propo&ed  alliance  with 
their  fellow. Proteitant*  into  a  furious  wan 

The  Dutch,  though  they  dreaded  and  deprecated 
a  war,  prepared  a  fleet  of  42  sail  to  protect  tlieir  na- 
vigation, which  their  famous  admiral.  Trump,  com- 
mandrd.  Blake,  the  English  admiral,  met  him  in 
the  straits  of  Dover,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  it  is  not  known  which  parly  commenced  hos- 
tilities, with  no  decisive  victory  on  either  side.  The 
Dutch  Beet,  however,  retired  to  their  own  coast, 
and  tlierr  government  still  negotiated  for  peace.  The 
Engbsh  demanded  immediate  reparation  for  all  the 
damages  they  had  sustained ;  on  the  refusal  of  which, 
they  declared  war. 

Sir  George  Ayacue  and  the  gallant  De  Ruyter 
fought  another  and  Etdl  severer  battle  off  Plymoutli, 
in  which  the  Dutch  had  the  superiority  of  bringing  off 
their  convoy,  and  leaving  the  EngHs^h  so  shattered, 
that  they  could  not  pursue  them.  Blake  was  more 
successful  in  an  action  off  the  Kentish  coast  with  the 
squadron  of  Dc  Ruyter  and  De  Wit,  in  which  he 
took  three  of  their  ships,  blew  up  oue,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  next  day  to  sail  for  tlicir  own  harbour. 
Tromp,  secnndcd  by  De  Ruyter,  met  near  the' 
Goodwins  Sands  with  Blake,  whose  fleet  was  infe- 
rior to  the  D:itch,  but  who  resolved  not  to  decline 
the  combat.  The  Dutch  had  the  advantage,  and 
night  came  opportunely  to  save  the  English  ileet, 
after  two  of  their  ships  were  taken,  two  burnt,  and 
one  sunk.  But  preparations  were  instantly  made  to 
wipe  off  this  disgrace ;  and,  in  a  batile  which  was 
fought  early  m  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  be- 
tween Blake  and  Tromp,  with  De  Ruyter  under 
his  command,  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  ships,  whilst 
unly  one  of  the  English  was  sunk. 

The  Dutch  were  so  far  humbled  by  these  and 
other  disasters,  as  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Parlia- 
ment, however,  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  an- 
swer. They  studied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as 
long  at  possible,  judging  that,  while  tlie  farce  of  the 
nfttton  wa*  exerted  by  ftca,  it  would  diminish  the 
power  of  Cromwell  by  land.  Cromwell  perceived 
their  designs ;  but,  being  secure  in  the  attachment 
of  t}u  ariTw.  resolved  to  seize  the  sovereign  pov«er. 
By  I  uon,  the  officers  presented  a  petition, 

deir.ti-.  >,  u.vjr  arrears,  and  redress  of  ^rievancest 
ir  firing  the  p:irlia^ment  to  consider  how  many  years 
tf^y  had  i4t»  aod  what  promises  they  hid  made  to. 
rtiibltth  a  free  constitution.  The  house  wa$  highly 
offended  j  they  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
*0t#  fNeooounang  such  petitions  high  treason.  The 
oflcttt  oiadr  a  warm  remonstrance,  and  the  parlia- 
0  iftgry  reply*  CromH^ell,  on  being  informed 
$fl  clkii  rr^y^  started  up  in  the  council  with  an  ap- 
p9ira»C«  of  funr,  and,  turning  to  Major.  V§rnoo» 
€tki  out  Uut  W  was  cocnpeUed  to  do  a  thing  that 


made  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  stand  on  end,    Tbffl 
hastening  to  tlie  house  with  SOD  ioldier««  aod  snili 
the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his  caunteaaiice, 
he  entered,   took  his  place,  and  attended  to  the  de- 
bates for  some  lime.      When  the  question  was  re^dy 
to  be  put*  he  suddeidy  started  up,  and  began  to  load* 
the  parliament  with  reproaches  for  their  robbery  aad 
oppression  of  the  public.     Then   stamping    ^         ' 
foot,  he  gave   the  signal  for  tJie  soldiers  r 
and,. addressing  himself  to  the  members, ' 
(said  he),  get  you  gone:  give  place  to  i 
I  tell  you,  you  arc   no  longer  a  pari  il^ 

Lord  has  done   with  yau."      Sir   H^> 
claiming  against  his  conduct,  **  Sir  Harry  Vd 
(cried  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice),  **  O  iir  Hm 
Vauc  !   the  L.ord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Va« 
Taking   hold  of  one  of  the  members  by  hia  clciak( 
••  thou  art  a  who  remaster,'*  cried  be  s  to  aoctbtr^i 
"  thou  art  an  adulterer  ;**  to  a  third,  *'  thtrti  art 
drunkard  and  a  glutton ;"  and  *'  thou  anextonioaer,*' 
to  a  fourth.      •*   It  is  you,"  continued   he,  to  if 
members,  **  who  have  forced  me  to  thia."     Th«c> 
pointing  to  the  mace,  he  exclaimed,  **  take  away 
that  bauble  !"  after  which,  turning  out  all  the  mem' 
bers,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  tettira* 
ed  to  Whitehall  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

Though  Cromwell  bad,  by  this  transactiLr 
in  effect  upon  uDlimited  regal  power,  be  wa. 
to  give  his  subjects  a  parliament.     It  was  such  a  pjj 
liament,  however,  as  should  be  entirely  at  bis  de 
tioo,  and  one  of  his  own  nomination.     By  the  advice* 
of  his  creatures,  his  council  of  of&cers,  he  sent  sum*> 
monses  to   IH  persons  in  England,  Scotland,  aad 
Ireland,  to  asicmble  as  the  representatives  of  the  aa* 
tion.     Tliis  parliament,  composed    of  the   dregs  uf 
faaaticism   and   ignorance,   was  denominated    Bart- 
bones  parhament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  mrm* 
bers,  a  leather  seller,  whose  assumed   naine«  by  a  ri- 
diculous usage  of  the  age,  wis  Pruise  God  Bn reborn es. 
They  began  by  choosing  eight   of  thrr- «* -^   -  • - 
seek  the  Lord  in   prayer,  while  the  n 
an  substituting  the  law  of  Mose«,  ijxitcad  <ji  tue  ckj* 
hlished  code. 

The  usurper  did  not  find  even  this  mis  r   '  '  ^^^^ 

bly  entirely  Ilex iblc  to  his  will,  and  as  th  ^^ 

piscd  them,  Cromwell  had  no  motive   tor  retaf 
them*     He  had  carefully  chosen  many  amangth 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  tttv 
lie  commanded  to  dismisa  the  assembly.     Tb^y  ac- 
cordingly met  by  consent  earlier  than  the  reitt  aad 
observing  to  each  other  that  this  parli-itment.  had  taf 
long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  i^th  Rcaic 
their  speaker  at  their  bead,  andrewgned  :he  r  jutr.ii. 
rity  iato  the  hands  which   had  Coafrrtt 
well  accepted  their  resignation  with   },.  .. 
being  told  that  some  of  their  number  wer 
tory,  he  seiH Colonel  White  to  clear  the  houi^c  u.  .vj..i 
as  ventured  to  remain.  They  had  placed  one  Moyrr  fii 
the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel  arrived,  and  be 
being  asked,  by  WhitCf  what  they  did  there  ?  replied, 
*<  seeking  the  Lord."  *'Then  you  may  go  eUewhrret** 
cried  Whiie»  *'  for,  to  my  knowledge^  the  Lord  Irat 
not   been   here  these   many   years.''     Cromwell  wii 
now  declared  the  protector  of  the  common n^takh   of 
England,  aad  iostituted  ia  bis  new  ofiicr  in  the  — 
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In*     lacf  of  the  ktngs  of  England. 

■***  the  titltrof  Htghficss:  A  council  wasappoinicd,  which 
were  noi  to  ertCfcd  ^1,  nor  to  be  under  13  personn. 
Thtr  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  lift\  or  during 
gooQ  behaviour;  and,  in  case  of  n  vtcancy*  the  re- 
n^ining  mcmheru  namtrd  three,  of  whom  the  protec- 
tor chotie  one.  Thepru  s  appointed  snpreme 
magistrate  of  the  comrt  ;  trt>m  him  were  all 
tnagialracy  and  honours  dLrjvecl  ;  hecotild  pardon  all 
Crimea  but  tnurder  or  trcnsoo,  and  all  forfeitures  i3e- 
volved  to  him.  T^i  f  peace*  war,  and  alliance, 
retted  in  him  :  bu»                ig  these,  he  wan  to  act  by 

rt he  advice  of  V  1-     The  power  of  the  sword 

was  tested  171  tly  with  th'*  parlfament  f  and 

he  was  obliged  tn  ici  a  parliament  sit,  at  K-ist  for 
five  mo  nth  8t  e^ery  three  years.  The  bills  of  parlia- 
fuenl  were  to  past  as  law,  even  if  the  protector  did 
tnot  gi^  his  a«<eni  to  them  after  SO  daysr.  A  stand- 
ing army  of  'iO.CKlO  foot  and  10,000  horse  were  to  be 
f7)ainutncd,  arid  in  prevcntiog  their  diminution  alone, 
the  protector  was  to  have  a  negative.  During  the 
interval!  of  parliament,  himself  and  hia  caimcil  were 
to  exercise  a  power  of  pas?iing  lawn.  To  this  contra* 
dictory  constitution  it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  never 
needed  to  pay  deference,  as  long  as  the  army  remain- 
ed at  his  dnposal. 

As  he  was  feared  at  home,  so  he  made  himself  re- 
spccted  abroad.  The  Dutch,  after  many  severe  con- 
J***'  flicts,  were  complettJy  humbled  at  eea,  in  a  battle 
fought  the  $i>th  of  July,  between  Blake  and  Tromp, 
in  which  the  latter  fell,  and  the  enemy  Ust  SO  ships. 
They  tned  for  peace,  and  obtained  it,  on  consenting 
to  pr^T  deference  to  the  British  flag,  to  abandon  the 
of  young  Charles,  and  to  pay  a  fioe  to  the 
I  East  India  Company. 
fcithcr  from  want  of  pecuniary  rcsoorcea,  or  from 
Dei  a  a  wish  for  popularity,  C'romwcil  re  solved  to  give  the 
hent  uai^joj,  a  parliament  of  a  much  more  respvciable  na- 
ture than  the  last.  But  this  parliament,  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  fairly  elected,  so  as  to  re- 
present the  feelings  of  the  nation,  became  only  the 
organ  of  its  discontents.  And  so  severe  was  their 
tnvcstigatlon  of  hts  conduct,  and  so  free  their  cen- 
tiires,  that,  after  having  extorted  from  them,  by  force-, 
a  recognition  of  his  aiilhority,  he  wae  obliged  to  dis- 
miss litem  before  they  had  sat  the  time  ordained  by 
the  new  constitution.  The  royalists,  in  their  joy  at 
the  odium  which  this  arbitrary'  measure  occasioned, 
f(#rgot  that  there  was  either  a  terror  of  the  protec- 
tor's arms  in  the  country,  or  men  less  attached  to 
royjihy  than  themselves,  they  projected  a  conspiracy, 
which  the  dexterity  of  the  protector  crusfied  m  the 
bud.  Only  ^iH) of  them  convened  at  Salisbury,  who 
were  speedily  suppressed  by  a  troop  of  horse.  The 
affair  was  a  sufficient  pretext  to  Cromwell  for  raising 
a  heavy  tax,  by  way  of  punishment,  on  the  whole  party 
of  stispected  royalists,  or  rather  on  all  individuals 
wfioffi  this  rapacious  officer  chose  to  pronounce  dis- 
aftcted.  Ten  wiajor  generals  were  appointed  to 
ime  this  tax,  and  the  Kingdom  wa^  divided  into  so 
many  military  jurisdictiorw.  The  iniquitous  tax  was 
levied,  without  proof  ^r  trial  of  delinquency,  at  the 
■lercy  of  those  minions  of  his  usurpation* 

Cromweirs  ambition   was  not  satisfied  with   the 
knieii  and  disputed  glories  of  the  Dutch  war ;  but 
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he  was  impelled,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  of  ad-  Britain*  j 
ditional  renown,  to  signalize  hb  arms  against  Spain.  **  *"  ■ 
After  he  had  equipped  two  squadrons  on  the  mfknow*n  ^^^**^^ 
destination,  of  which  the  attention  and  fears  of  all  ^^^^  * 
Europe  were  fixed,  one  of  them,  consisting  of  30  ca- 
pital ships,  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  overawed 
the  powers  of  Italy.  Then  returning  westward,  re-  ^?^f**^*. 
strained  the  piracies  of  the  African  States*  ^^^i*^^*  tilh  fleet" 
who  commanded  this  armament,  having  received  a 
defiance  from  the  Dey  of  Tunis,  who  shewed  htm 
bis  three  castles  and  bade  him  do  his  utmost,  drew 
up  his  ships  close  to  the  fortress,  and  tore  them  in 
pieces  with  his  artillery ;  after  which  he  burned 
every  thip  that  lay  in  tlie  Tunisian  harbour.  The 
other  squadron  under  Venables  and  Pcnn^  was  not  so 
splendidly  successful.  Those  commanders  having 
made  an  attempt  on  Hispaniola  witli  9000  men,  were 
repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Spaniards  *,  but  afterwards, 
steering  to  Jamaica,  they  look  that  island  withuut  a 
blow.  Yet  so  little  was  this  valuable  conquest  es* 
teemed,  that,  on  their  return  home,  the  commanders  • 

were  committed  to  the  Towt- r  for  their  failure  of  the 
primary  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  Spaniards  having  declared  war,  in  consequence  The  Spa^ 
of  this  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  treaty,  Admi*  "j^rd*  d«- 
ral  Blake  tajr  for  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expectation  ^   ***  ^'*^* 
of  intercepting  the  Plate  fleet ;  but  was  at  last  obli- 
ged, for  want  of  water,  to  tail  towards  PonugaL 
Hearing  that  the  Spanish  6eetof  16  ships  of  immense  BlaVebumi 
value  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  he  pursued  the  Spanish 
them  thither,  and  sailing  into  the  port  of  Santa  Crux,^"*  *" 
burnt  them  in  the  face  of  seven  castles  which  defend-   ^"^*    "'*' 
ed   the   harbour.      A  sudden    change  of  the  wind 
brought  him  safe  back  from  before    the    batteries. 
Leaving  Europe  aBlonished  at  this  act  of  fortunate 
temerity,   Blake  retunjcd   home,    and    died   within 
sight  of  his  native  ahore,  (see  Blakc  )     The  whole 
of  Europe  was  either  overawed  by  the  arms  of  the  pro- 
tector, or  willingly  courted  his  alliance.     He  obliged 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  abstain  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  and  dictated  the  same  toleration  to 
France.    Yet  when  Catholic  powers  interceded  for  the 
Catholics  in  Britain,  he  gave  them  an  imperious  refusal 

Amidst  external  successes,  the  protector^s  domes*  Onmetiic 
tic  adminlii ration  was  in  general  upright.  He  erect-  ^<*»""'^f*^ 
ed,  it  is  true,  high  courts  of  jtiBtice,  for  the  trinl  of  (^^"j^^.p"jj, 
offensive  persons,  whom  he  knrw  th.it  an  English 
jury  would  not  be  servile  enough  to  condemn.  He 
set  aside  the  verdicts  of  juries  \  and  in  the  casv*  of 
ILilburne  and  others,  inflictid  un!»\vful  pui.ivh- 
ments  ;  but  his  treatment  iJ  those  t  nemics  of  his 
governn^ent,  is  not  to  be  compared,  in  the  most  dis* 
tant  degree,  with  theenoimitics  of  the  star  chamber; 
and  except  in  some  political  instancesj  the  adm^nis* 
tration  of  jutitice  W3s  unexceptionable.  He  main- 
tained a  natjonal  church,  which  was  neither  Episco- 
pal nor  Presbyterian.  A  uuml>er  of  c*>mmissi oners 
calk'd  tners,  laymen,  ecclesiastics,  presbyterunis, 
and  independents,  examined  those  who  received  holy 
orders,  presented  to  art  livings  and  inspected  iht  l<vei, 
doctrine,  and  behavtoiT  of  the  clergy.  The  candi- 
dates were  not  puzxled  with  questions  in  Greek  nnd 
Roman  eruditiun,  but  their  advancrs  in  grace  were 
severely  scrultniaed.  The  indepcndenLh  were  chiefly 
favoured  by  him,  and  such  of  ihat  ecct  as  couW  dj- 
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feit  hit  niurpation  were  mutually  attached  to  him  j 
ut  he  tolerated  all  teeta  except  praatists  and  papiits. 
Ashe  found  many  enemies  among  the  military,  though 
the  army  in  the  main  supported  his  power,  he  esta- 
blished a  militia  over  the  counties,  to  torm  a  check  to 
that  fonnidable  body. 

Scotland  was  governed  by  a  council  of  state,  of 
which  Lord  Broghill  was  president,  appointed  to  re- 
side in  Scotland  subordinate  to  the  protector  and  hit 
English  council,  and  strictly  responsible  to  the  for- 
mer. Of  nine  members,  only  two  were  Scotsmen. 
Its  powers,  which  were  more  extensive  than  those  of 
the  privy  council,  comprehended  the  civil  administra- 
tion, the  disposal  of  the  revenue,  and  the  nomination 
of  inferior  judges.  The  people,  however,  had  no 
share  or  interest  in  the  government.  To  Barebones 
parliament  only  five  Scotch  members  were  summoned  ; 
and  though  by  the  instrument  of  government,  which 
first  declared  Cromwell  protector,  20  Scotch  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed,  yet  in  succeeding  parlia- 
ments the  representatives  were  either  English  officers 
or  temporizmg  Scotsmen,  in  whom  the  protector 
could  confide. 

Cromwell's  military  establishment  in  Scotland 
amounted,  during  the  insurrection  of  Middkton,  to 
18,000  men,  but  was  reduced  to  9,000,  exclusive  of 
some  con^derable  garrisons.  Twenty-eight  garri- 
sons were  maintained  in  the  forts  and  castles,  but 
the  principal  forces  were  stationed  at  Lfcith,  Ayr^  In- 
verness, and  Glasgow,  where  citadels  were  erected, 
and  at  Inverlochy  castle,  which  overawed  the  High- 
lands. An  annual  land-tax  of  £  120,000  sterling  was 
first  imposed,  but  found  intolerable,  and  reduml  to 
1^72,000.  In  165G,  the  Scottish  customs  anu>unted 
to  1^4,637,  and  the  excise  to  i:34,81S;  but  they 
increased  in  three  years,  by  diligent  collection,  to 
ilC  62,000  sterling.  The  public  revenue  at  Ccom- 
weirs  death  was  ieU3,64'2;  the  expenditure,  civil 
and  military,  J?286,458.  The  annual  balance, 
ilC  142,806,  was  remitted  from  England-— so  far  was 
Scotland  from  being  a  lucrative  conquest.  The  de- 
cisions of  CromwelPs  judges  in  Scotland,  of  whom 
four  out  of  seven  were  English,  were  long  remem- 
bered as  the  purest  and  most  vigorous  dispensations 
'  of  justice  which  the  nation  had  enjoyed. 

The  administration- of  Ireland,  which  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  fanatic  Fleetwood,  was  more  violent  and 
severe.  About  five  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  by 
the  popish  rebels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king, 
were  divided  among  Cromwell's  soldiers,  and  partly 
among  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to  the 
parliament.  Examples  of  a  more  sudden  or  violent 
change  of  property,  are  scarcely  tu  be  found  in  any 
history. 

After  establishing  a  government  so  much  feared 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  Cromwell  thought  he 
might  now  venture  to  meet  the  represeirtatives  of  the 
people,  and  summoned  another  parliament.  But 
though  he  tried  every  art  which  his  new  mudel  of 
representation  allowed  him,  to  have  his  creatures 
elected,  it  was  only  by  setting  guards  at  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  permitting  none  to  enter  who  did  not 
recognise  liis  authority,  that  a  servile  majority  could 
be  procured.  From  these,  indeed,  on  the  motion 
•f  aidenDan  Pack,  after  the  suggestion  of  Jephson^ 


he  received  an  oler  of  thtf  crovnii  wUdi  it  isndl  I 
known  he  wished  to  have  been  prened  wpm  \m  ^ 
scruples  and  timidity.  But,  indroendevt  uf  tht  «ai.  ^ 
geance  of  the  army,  and  of  Lambeit^ 
other  general  officers,  whose  ditmisiioB  he  i 
he  feared  tlie  enmity  and  aUeotttkm  of  muf  aha 
were  most  devoted  to  him,  if  he  should  hecny.hb&i 
ambition  by  this  acceptance.  Fleetwood,  wha  hd^ 
married  his  daughter,  and  Deabrowe,  irim  hadaa^^ 
ried  his  sister,  threatened  to  abaadon  idm  if  Ib»ib 
sumed  the  crown.  A  mutmj  in  the  amy  ^Wit-ki 
be  looked  to  as  the  consequence  |  and  aaaMHlM^'" 
it  is  said,  was  determinedly  prepued  for  him.  .  Aihr 
a  long  and  doubtful  agony,  CnuBweU  reAiaedAa 
crowuf  though  solemnly  tendered  to  hiai. 

The  protectorship  had  been  6nt  aanr tkwrd  lylh 
what  was  called  an  instruawnc  of  ipminioinl     Sk^j 
present  parliament  aew-modeUed  the  comnilunka^^^ 
framing  an  humble  petitkm  aqd  adnoe.     By  IHi 
deed,  the  powers  of  tne  protector  were  m  mmmm 
stances  enlarged,  in  othen  dimiaiahed     He  hdtlkt 
power  of  nominating  his  aucceasor  ;  he  had  a  paM< 
tual  revenue  usiened  to  him  ;  a  ndlioo  a  year  m 
the  pay  of  the  Sect  and  army  ;  SOOfiOOL  fiirilr» 
vil  government ;  and  he  had  adtbority  to  aameaaai 
ther  house,  who  should  enjoy  their  aeata  dariagrM^ 
and  exerciae  some  functions  of  the  fomicr-HaaBferf 
Peers.   But  he  abandoned  the  power  of  fntdaghm 
with  his  council  in  the  intervals  of  parhaowM.    ifc  . 
was  inaugurated  anew,  in  Wcatmioater  Hal^  ia  tk 
most  solemn  manner. 

The  state  of  domestic  afiuradid  not  take  off  idVitt 
attention  from  those  abroad.     He  aapported  aadb^ 
ance  which  he  had  formed  with  Sweden, 
with  France  against  Spam,  he  aent  GOO0 1 
General  Reynolds,  to  the  continent,  who  did  I 
to  tlie  military  character  of  England.     After  the  fe 
cisive  victory  of  Dunes,  Dunkirk  waa  ddiieielia 
Cromwell,  who  put  an  English  firarriaon  into  IL  . 

The  system  ot  his  foreign  pcuitics  waa  bold  brt    ' 
unwise;    had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  prohaUy 
have  been  the  accessary  meana  of  accomplishiDgi  a 
century  sooner  than  it  has  happened,  that  conqaot 
of  the  low  countries  by  France,  which  has  bceuiiace 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Europe.     Amidit 
this  success  and  splendour,  he  was  conscious  of  haog 
secretly   detested,   and  his  situation  became  every 
day  more  alarming.     A  conspiracy  of  the  royaliit%  ^ 
which  Ormond  came  over  to  foment,  was  indeed  d^  ^ 
tected,  and  Ormond  was  obliged  to  fly ;  but  the  spi- 
rit of  discontent  was  not  eradicated  by  the  punidi- 
ment  of  those  who  were  convicted.    Harrison,  Lao- 
bert,  and  the  other  discarded  officers  of  the  anny, 
and  the  whole  sect  of  the  MiUenarians,  were  che- 
rishing plans  for  his  destruction  ;  and  SindercooK^ 
who  had  undertaken  to  assassinate  him,  was  with  dif- 
ficulty condemned  by  a  jury.     He  had  not  even  do- 
mestic consolation  ;  for  his  own  familv  had  so  veh»> 
mently  embraced  republican   priuciples»  that  toey 
could  not,  without  indignation,  behold  him  iowitm 
with  despotism;  and   Mrs  Claypole,  his  favonrilt 
daughter,  upbraided  him  on  her  death-bed  with  il 
the  crimes  of  his  ambition.     A  pamphlet,  of  w- 
common  eloquence,  entitled,  <*  Kiilmg  no  A/ardrr/' 
was  written  by  Colonel  Titua,  to  proves  that  hti  v^ 
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^Britain,  conduct,  and  promised  for  the  future  to  co-operate 
with  the  lord  inayor  and  common  coundl>  in  such 
gchemcB  as  they  ihould  approve. 

The  commons  used  every  effort  in  vain  to  detach 
Monk  from  hifi  new  alhance  with  the  citizens ;  some 
of  them  even  pronvised  to  support  his  usurpation  of 
supreme  power;  but  his  resolution  ivas  to  make  them 
restore  the  secluded  members.  Thebc,  when  they 
look  their  seals,  proved  the  majority,  and  the  rump 
party  tliought  proper  in  their  turn  to  withdraw.  The 
victorious  restored  party*  after  enlarging  and  confirm* 
ing  Monk's  commission,  ind  voting  support  for  the 
Heet  and  army,  dissolved  themselves,  and  gave  orders 
for  a  new  election.  Monk,  m  the  mean  time,  expel* 
led  from  the  army  all  the  officers  who  would  not  en- 
gage to  obey  imphcitly  the  orders  of  the  ensuing  par- 
fiament  ;  and  dispatching  Colonel  Ingoldflby  against 
Lambert,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
drawing  together  the  malcontents,  made  that  general 
surrender  prisoner,  and  dispersed  his  few  followers. 
Though  the  calling  a  free  parliament,  and  restoring 
royalty,  were  regarded,  from  the  known  temper  of 
the  nation,  to  be  the  same  measure,  yet  Monk  had 
not  hitherto  declared  his  specific  purpose.  Morrice» 
^  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  a  man  of  studious  and 
sedentary  habits,  was  his  only  confident.  Sir  John 
Granville,  who  had  a  commission  from  the  king,  hav* 
ing  applied  to  Morrice  for  access  to  Monk,  and  hav- 
ing twice  refused  to  dehver  his  message  to  any  but 
the  general  himself,  was  at  last  entrusted  with  a  ver- 
bal answer  to  the  king,  revealing  the  general's  design 
of  the  restoration,  and  giving  advices  for  his  journey 
to  England.  By  this  advice  Charles  escaped  rapidly 
to  Breda  :  had  he  protracted  his  journey  a  few  hours, 
it  was  thought  the  Spaniards  would  have  detained 
him  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  Jamaica. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every 
■where  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  The  Presby- 
terians had  the  kingdom  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands;  some  of  their  leading  men,  it  is  true,  began 
to  speak  of  severe  restrictions,  but  the  general  opinion 
was,  for  admittinjBf  the  monarch  on  easy  terms. 
When  Parliament  met,  however,  the  caution  of  Monk, 
and  the  fear  of  undetermined  events,  kept  the  mem- 
bers in  such  awe,  that  for  several  days  no  one  dared 
to  make  mention  of  the  king's  name.  At  last.  Monk 
directed  Annesly,  president  of  the  couucil,  to  in- 
form them,  that  one  Sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of 
the  king's,  was  at  the  door  willi  a  letter  from  his 
majesty.  The  loudest  acclamation  folio  wed, -^Gran- 
ville was  called  in.  The  letter,  accompanied  with  a 
declaration,  was  greedily  read.  Withuut  delay  or 
J  fit  er  from  dispute,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  it.  It 
cheking*  was  voted,  that  the  letter  and  declaration  should 
be  immediately  published. 

From    Breda   Charles   proceeded  to    Scheveling, 
where  Admiral  Montague  coming  in  sight  with  his 
fleet,  without  wailing  for  orders  frum   parliament* 
tendered  his  loyalty  to  the  king.     When  he  disem- 
barked at  Dover,  he  was  received  by  Monk,  whom 
,  he    cordially    embraced  ;    and    he    entend   L.ondoD 
CharU       amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  on  the  29th  ot  May, 
into  ^n:     ivhich  was  the  birth-day  ot  his  3(Xh  year, 
don,       *    ♦     The  terop^:*  and  nanners  of  Charles  were  easy  and 
ATay  ^9.      familiar  ;  and  his  character!  which  experience   dis- 
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covered  to  be  perfectly  wortlilcss,  was  at  first  appear* 
ancc  popular  and  respected.  To  this  delus^ion,  tbe 
reflux  of  public  opinion  from  republicamim  to  loy- 
alty, certainly  contributed.  The  parl^^^'  '  <^  *vit  de- 
voted  to  him-,  although  composed  of  i  ti'jcti 

who  had  torn  the  crown  from  the  hea%i  ui  m      jJii^, 
Yet  these  once  popular  leaders  might  now  U:  htnc 
styled  loyalistsi  since  they   implored  pardur*  i.j 
name  of  the  nation  for  the  guilt  of  the  Utc  i  ^  UlJi 
Several  of  those  apostate   r.      '  '  '-^^ 

into  o£Bces  three  of  the  mo  .  * 

ncsly,  and  Cooper,  afterwards  L,ord  ijUaiiciL^ury. 
conciliate  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  dissent: 
the  king  chose  two  PrcsbytcriaR  mmistcrs  far 
chaplains.  The  forts  were  di&niantlcd,  and  the  inni 
reduced  to  a  few  thousands.  Men  of  abilitses^lltd 
important  offices  of  state.  The  treasurer**  tlaff 
given  to  the  virtuous  Southampton;  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas  was  made  secii?tary  of  state  $  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  a  vAac  and  able,  though  in  religioua  mat- 
ters a  narrow^mindedk  statesman,  was  his  chaiicelk>r 
and  prime  minister. 

Much  praue  has  been  given  to  CharWi  for  prono-  ^, 
ting  the  bill  of  indemnity,  which  was  passed  by  ikai 
first  parliament,  respecting  those  concerned  la 
late  regicide  ;  a  bill  from  which  so  few  were  cxccfii 
and  of  those  few  a  still  smaller  number  were  cond 
ed  to  punishment.     But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
of  the  exceptions  from  this  indemnity  were  illegal 
disgraceful.    The  king  publuhed  a  proclamatioJi^ 
dermg  the  late  kmg*s  judges  to  surrender  williifi  mi 
teen  day  a,  otherwise  they  should  receive  no  pa 
Scrope,  who  turrcndered  on  the  faith  of  this  p 
mation,  which  certainly  implied  a  promise  of  iiiri 
was  put  to  death.    The  execution  of  the  military 
licers  who  attended  the  execution  of  Charles  I 
an  act  equally  abhorrent  to  law  and  justice* 
estates  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other  dead  rcgi 
were  confiscated,  and  their  bodies,  by  a  weak  and 
decent  act  of  revenge,  were  hung  upon  a  galto* 
This  vindictive  spirit  extended  even  to   the   mi 
of  the  gallant  Blake,  whose  remains  wcrr-   '-    .J. 
After  the  bill  of  indemnity*  the  next  bu 
came  before  parliament,  was  the  settleni 
king's  revenue,  which  was  fixed  at  L,  1,'J' 
sum  greater  than  any   English  monarch  ha  a  Dn 
enjoyed.     There  was  not,  indeed,  time  to  Beltlc  i 
funds  from  which  this  revenue  was  to  be  ratscd;  fa^ 
the  parhamcnt  was  dissolved  in  December   lij&k  af- 
ter having  sat  for  seven  months  since  the  Restoration. 

The  ministry  of  Clarendon  exhibits  by  far  ibr  leajt 
exceptionable  part  of  Charles's  reign,  yet  the  . 
gious  views  otthat  minister  were  narrow  and  unci 
ritable  i  and  while  tiie  king,  in  a  public  declara 
promised  entire  toleration,  and  even  some  shatr  ii 
clesbuical  benefices,  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  «m*  fa 
from  the  intentions  of  the  ministry  to  preserve 
regard  for  them*     Tbe  madness  of  the   Milles 
afforded  them  a  pretext  for  confoundintr  all  tht 
thusiastic  and  dangerous  sectaries  wii  th\ 

rians,  who  were  truly  loyal.     One  W..,.  .,  ,..  i 
enthusiast,  at  the  head  of  60  armed  followers  Uke  ha^ 
8elf,  who  believed  themselves  in vincibl'^  -  '^' — f  -«^ 
ble,  proclaimed  Jesus  King,  and  terriT) 
committed  an  unprovoked  murder*     a  hcj  retrriii^ 
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to  Ctnt  Wood  On  being  atticked  by  the  train  bands, 
but  rtturocd  and  traversed  the  city  once  more.  At 
Uit,  they  were  overpoweird  in  a  house  to  which  they 
retired*  and  those  who  w<rre  left  alive  were  broi»ght 
to  execution.  The  pretext  wa«  greedily  embraced 
by  the  liigh  church  party,  to  confound  the  Presby- 
irria.fi«  with  sectaries  the  most  obnoxious  tn  politics. 
Affairs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  a  still  quicker 
pace  to  the  establishment  not  only  of  monarchy,  but 
of  despotism  in  church  and  state.  The  compliant 
Scottisli  parliament,  annulled  all  laws  which  had 
$ied  since  1633  r  they  declared  the  covenant  un- 
ftjl,  and  voted  a  revenue  to  the  king  of  L.  *0,000 
yean  The  lords  of  articles  were  restored  ;  and 
was  determined,  at  the  instance  of  Middleton  the 
oilifth  minister,  and  with  the  advice  of  Clarendbn, 
to  restore  prelacy  in  that  kingdom>^a  measure  preg- 
oaot  with  calamity. 

As  Scotland  had  not  been  included  in  the  restored 
monarch's  promise  of  amnesty,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  make  examples  of  severity  in  that  kingdom. 
Argyle  suffered  death  after  an  iniuuitous  trial :  the 
man  who  had  been  the  last  to  submit  to  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  who,  when  Charles  was  proclaimed  in 
Scotland,  bad  placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  John* 
atooe  of  Warrtston  suffered  two  years  after, 

A  new  English  parliament  met  on  the  8th  of  Nfay 
1661,  in  which  only  56  members  of  the  Presbyte* 
rian  party  had  obtained  seacs  *,  so  successful  had  been 
the  efforts  uf  the  court  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
zealous  royalists  and  high-churchmen.  The  acts  of 
this  parliament  were  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  their  prmciples.  All  coercive  power,  even 
h.  V  '  'uses  united,  over  the  person  of  the  king, 
irtced-  With  the  command  of  the  militia, 
tLe  power  of  the  sword  >va9  rcstoied  to  the  crown. 
This  was  a  lawful  concession  to  tiie  supreme  magi- 
strate i  but  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  submitted 
to  be  trampled  under  foot,  by  lite  act  which  em- 
powered Charles  to  pnrge  corporations  nf  magistrates 
whose  principles  he  su.spected.  The  test  to  which 
their  loyalty  was  sLbmitted,  was  declaring  the  un* 
lawfulness  fjf  any  rei^istance  to  the  king.  The  doc- 
tnne  of  non-re*! stance  was  also  introduced  into  the 
tenets  of  the  church,  and  enjoined  on  all  its  raem* 
bers.  The  church  of  England  was  re-established  aa 
'*  -'-^^d  before  the  civil, w'ars  ;  and,  as  the  old  perse- 
laws  of  Elizabeth  were  revived,  the  king's 
premise  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  was 
oooiptetely  broken,  Charles  was  in  his  heart  a  pa- 
pkti  as  fkr  as  he  possessed  rehgton.  This  was  $us 
pected,  but  not  yet  known  ;  but,  as  he  professed 
himself  yealousiy  attached  to  the  English  cliunh.,  it 
wit  voted  ti  crime  by  this  obseqnujus  parliament  to 
dtny  the  episcopal  faith  of  hts  trajesty. 

%Thefl  ihe  act  of  conformity  passed  in  1662,  the 
parliament,  in  the  herght  of  its  loyalty,  ventured  to 
check  the  wishea  of  the  aoN^reign  ;  but  this  deviation 
frtim  their  general  slavish  spirit  was  fnr  no  charitilWe 
object.  Charles,  fo%the  sake  of- the  Cathohct,  wa5 
desirous  to  exercise  his  dispensing  pcmer;  But  the 
parlaament  urged  him  to  rrcal  His  declaration  of  in- 
datgroce,  and  let  him  know,  that  the  dispensing 
power  wtisch  he  claimed  waft  not  a  part  of  his  pre- 
rogatite.     The  iirtoxication  of  loyalty,  however^  be- 
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gan  to  wear  off  from  i  multitude  of  causes.  The  Britain- 
act  of  uniformity,  by  which  2000  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian clergy  were  ejected  from  their  livinga,  may  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  alienation  of  that  body  of 
dissenters.  Other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  as  they 
struck  at  all  dissenters  whatever,  enraged  and  united 
them  against  government,  already  penured  iti  its  pro- 
mise oftoleration.  Of  the  zealous  churchmen,  some 
already  suspected  the  popish  principles  of  Charles : 
The  royalists,  who  had  served  him,  saw  him  equan-  -  , 
dering,  on  infamous  pleasures,  the  money  that  might  P[°  ottim 
have  rewarded  their  losses  in  his  service  ;  and  com-  jtin*'. 
plained,  that  the  act  of  oblivion  was  cxtt?nded  only 
to  his  friends.  After  the  army  had  been  dismissecl^. 
perpetual  and  groundless  jealousies  had  been  kept 
alive  of  the  disbanded  officers.  On  the  trifling  iu* 
Burrection  of  Venner,  they  were  insultingly  orucred 
to  remove  from  London.  From  being  coninuially 
suspected,  the  sectaries  came  at  last  to  deserve  suspi- 
cion. Clarendon,  himself  an  alarmist,  spread  mces- 
sant  rumours  of  plots  and  insurrections,  and  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  divisions,  which  ought  to  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Some  of  the  first  fruit? 
of  the  restoration  were,  therefore,  to  fill  the  gaols 
with  innocent  state  prisoners,  and  the  court  and 
country  with  spies. 

During  the  protector^s  war  with  Spain,  he  had  sup* 
ported  the  Portuguese  in  their  revolt  from  that  power; 
and  on  the  restoration,  advances  were  made  by  Por- 
tugal for  the  renewal  of  the  alliance,  together  with  an 
offer  of  tfie  princess  of  that  kingdom  in  marriage^ 
which  was  embraced  by  Charles. 

The  king's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Porta-  charlet 
gal,  whih;  it  brought  him  jfi500,000,  with  two  for-  marries  the 
tresses  for  her  dowry,  (Tangier  in  Africa,  and  Bom-  Prtncei*  of 
bay  in   the  East   Indies,)  waa  unpopular  firotn  the  l'of*"J?''^' 
religion  of  the  princess  ;  and,  like  the  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
which  he  made  over  to  the  French  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  for  jff  400,000,  it  discovered  his  necessities, 
and  theprodigai  disposition  which  had  occasioned  them. 
Even  his  loyal  parliament  perceiving  ihey  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  monarch,  profuse,  without  gratitude,  jus- 
tice, or  generosity,  and  what  was  still  more  unpar* 
donable  m  their  eyes,  tncUned  to  tolerate  papiatt», 
became  cautious  and  sparing  in  their  supplies; 

To  deprive  the  Catholica  of  all  hopes,  the  two  Both 
houses  concurred  in  a  remonstrance  against  them,  hiiuaet  re- 
The  king  gave  a  gracious  answer,  but  to  divert  the  "^*'"""''f 
attention  ot  the  commons  to  a  subject  more  profitable  CathoJicti*^ 
to  his  own  interests,  he  laid  the  state  of  his  revenue       ices, 
before  them,    and  again    impIOred  their  aisistauce. 
They  granted  him  four  subsidies ;  and  the  clergy  id 
convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons. 

An  important  change  was  now  preparing;,   which  giarendoa* 
forms  an  unhappy  era  in   the  reign   ot  Charles,  viz.  loies  tbe , 
the  dismission  of  Clarendon.     ClarcodOn's  objections  kin^'i  i^,  " 
to  the  Portuguese  match,  and  his  refusal  to  coincide  ^<^»'^* 
with  apian,  which  an  overloyal  member  of  parliament 
had  pledged   himstlf  to  accomplish,  of  making  the 
king  independent  of  parliament  by  a  fixed  revenue  of 
two  millions  a  year,  have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
Chariea's  aKeUdtion  from  that  minister.     A  still  more 
obvious  caiit»e  may   be  traced  in   ClarenJon^s   zeal 
against  popery.     Charles,  who  was  too  indolent  him*  , 
self  to  attend  to  business,  gladly  allowed  his  brother^.* 
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the  Duke  of  York,  to  take  an  EctiVe  md  leading  ma- 
nagfment  in  public  affairt,  James,  who  thus  jiosaess- 
«d  ihc  first  influence  at  court*  wa«  a  bigutted  papist ; 
and  bis  faith  was  sufficient  to  tnake  hinn  the  enemy 
of  Clarendon,  The  chancellor  wa^  also  obnoxious 
to  the  mistresses  of  Charl<*s  ;  for  he  bad  disdained  to 

Eay  his  court  to  them.     An  impeachment  against 
im,  conducted  by  the  personal  hatred  of  Lord  Bris* 
toI»  terminated,   however,  in  tf\e  di -grace  of  the  ac 
cuser,  and  the  minister  lingered  a  whue  m  power  after 
his  fall  bad  b?en  decreed. 

The  first  Dutch  war  under  Charles  commenced 
during  the  admiuistration  of  Clarendon  and  South- 
ampton i  but  U  is  easy  to  believe  what  is  said  of 
those  ministers,  that  th?y  were  averse  to  it.  It  was^ 
however,  a  war  of  the  people's,  or  at  least  of  the 
parliament's  wishes*  as  mucn  as  the  king's ;  for  we 
find  the  commonSi  during  that  memorable  session,  in 
which  they  repeated  the  triennial  act,  breathing  in- 
dignatian  at  the  Dutch,  and  promising  aid  to  the 
king  if  he  should  go  to  war  with  tht-m,  Charles^ 
and  still  more  the  Duke  of  York,  who  ruled  Kimi 
hated  the  Dutch  for  their  mannerji*  religion,  and  free 
government.  James  had  a  turbulent  activity,  which 
required  employment ;  and  Charles  not  only  longed  to 
rival  the  naval  glories  of  Cromi^^ell,  but  to  have  that 
command  of  money*  which  the  suppbes  for  a  war 
could  afford.  On  the  pretence  of  two  merchant  ships 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  for  which  the  English  own 
ers  were  about  to  accept  a  compcnsatioo,  and  of 
some  other  causes  still  less  important,  war  was 
commenced.  The  Dutch  were  expelled,  even  be- 
fore a  declaration  of  war,  from  lh«ir  territories  in 
Africa,  and  New  York  was  seized  by  the  English. 
De  Ruyter  recovered  to  hia  country  her  possessions 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  failed  in  his  att<rmpt  on 
Long  Island  and  Barbadoes*  A  battle  between  the 
grand  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  the  Duke  of  York 
commanding  the  English,  and  Opdam  the  Dutch, 
was  fought  on  the  6tb  of  June  1665^  i\\  which  the 
latter,  who  were  vanquifehed,  lost  nineteea  ships* 
This  victory  excited  so  much  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  r  ranee  and  Denmark  resolved  to  protect 
the  republic.  The  rumour  of  a  French  fleet*  under 
Beaufort,  approaching  from  Toulon  to  join  De  Ruy- 
ter, occasioned  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  (lately  Monk) 
who  now  commanded  the  English^  to  weaken  them, 
by  detaching  Prince  Rupert  with  a  fleet  to  watch 
that  of  the  French,  The  remainder  of  the  English 
set  sail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch.  In  a  combat, 
which  lasted,  with  some  iEtermis^ious,  for  four  days, 
the  English  were  worsted,  and  pursued  upon  the  se- 
cond day  ;  and  on  the  third  were  only  saved  by  the 
arrival  of  Prince  Rupert  with  sixteen  fresh  shipa  j 
on  the  fourth  the  combatants  were  parted  by  a  roi^t. 
A  second  and  equally  bloody  engagement  took  place 
»oon  after,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  vanquished  ;  but 
they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  face  their  enemies, 
by  the  junction  of  Beaufort,  the  French  admiral. 
The  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conducted 
by  their  illustrious  De  Ruyter.  The  English  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation ;  a  chain  had 
been  drawn  along  the  river  Medway,  and  some  forti- 
Jicalions  had  been  added  to  the  forts  aloog  the  bank- 
But  theie  were  uoe^ual  to  the  invading  force :  the 
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Dutch  broke  the  cb^n,  and,  destroying  f1 
iu  their  passage,  ^tlvanced  h>  Upncrt 
turned,  after  ttrrifymg  ad  msulting  the  caai 
only  prevented,  by  the  French  failmg  to  join 
from  laying  London  itself  in  ashes.     Duriog 
transact louii,  a  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  mi 
polis,  which  carried  oflf  about  90,000  of  the  iahalii. 
tanta  ;  and  a  fire,  which  it  i»  to  be  hoped,  from 
disuse  of  wooden  buildings  and  narrow  streets, 
long  be  called  the  last  great   fire  in  Loodont 
med  the  greater  part  of  the  city.     By  a  si 
the  regal  power,  which  u-as  entirely  illegal,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  rt-built  on  a  new  and  more  comi 
dious  plan  ;    but  when  it  is  considered,  that  Lom 
in  consequence  of  that  aibitrary  order,  rose» 
phoenix,  mure  beautiful  from  her  ashes,  and 

fjlague,  which  before  had  been  seldom,  if  evi 
y  banished  from  her  unwholesome  and  narrow 
was  extirpated  by  this  accident,  we  can  scarcely 
ment  the  passiiig  misfortune,  stdl  Less  blaine  the 
ertion  of  preri)gative  for  a  purpose  so^  bervrfl^ 
The  fire  of  London  was,  from  the  vivJciace  and 
duhty  of  popular  prejudice,  a^scribed  to  %\ie  Papii 
and  Charles  was  obliged,  by  the  parltanQctii 
selvei*  countenancing  this  falseh*'"^^ 
claniation  against  the  priests  aii< 
all  other  proclamations  of  the  ku,<^, 
to  pacify  the  fears  of  Protestaute,  than  to  opetmie 
against  the  professors  of  the  Romish  faith,  T' 
humour  which  the  parliantent  displayed  at  tW 
execution  of  this  edict,  was  felt  by  CharWs  m 
nibhiDg  his  resource^^  for  the  war;  and  a  treaty 
peace  had  been  begun  with  the  States,  befofv  ifi 
iast-meutioned  triumph  of  the  Dutch  arms.  By  tU 
signing  ot  the  treaty  of  Breda,  (lOth  July  1&>1,)  J 
the  English  were  left  with  no  other  acquisuion  thu 
New  York,  while  the  pretended  objects  o^ 
rel  were,  in  fact,  ceded  to  the  combmed  ei.r 
public  mind,  however,  soured  by  disasters*  a»ii 
flamed  by  the  late  disgrace,  seemed  to  requii« 
important  sacrifice  ;  and  aa  Clarendon,  the  prune  IBI* 
nister,  was  unpopular  with  the  country,  obfMxiOQI 
to  parbament,  and  disagreeable  from  his  very  firtoct 
to  Charles,  there  was  a  combination  f^r  his  niiii 
amotig  all  parties.  When  he  was  impeached  by  fit*  h^ 
liament,  Charles  basely  gave  him  up  :  he  retiiea  tnte  mn 
France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  maaaer  tiU  his  *^ 
death. 

To  this  war  with  Holland,  a  triple  alliance  be*  ^ 
tween  the  three  great  Protestant  powers,  Eo^iiad, ' 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  soon  succeeded  ;  bui   it  wm 
founded  on  principles  of  too  much  utUity  to  be  mh 
cerely  cherished  by  Charles,     By  this  Iragiie,  mhttk 
was  signed  by  the  wise  and  exalted  ^      ^  "    " 
on   the  part   of  England,  by  Van   1     . 
Holland,  and  by  D'Ohna  for  Sweden,  tUe  Neihefk^ 
were  protected  from   France  ;  and  by  the  itttif  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  (which  the  triple aUiauce  pfoiluoidt) 
all  Europe  seemed  to  be  promised  repose  oodcr  tktf 
Protestant  confederacy  j  yet,  amidst  the  rrjoioiigi  <W 
the  event,  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  pas«csied  mflt 
of  Charles's  confidence  than  any  pf  his  nitoiacefit  1^ 
trayed,  by  an  unguarded  expression,  the  sec 
dy  of  his  master,     Notwithstaxiding  all  this 
be,  we  must  still  have  another  Dutch  war. 
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Is  turning  our  attention^  at  this  period,  to  the  sis- 
rf  ter  kingdom,  we- find  the  yoke  of  prelacy,  which  the 
mtoration  had  imposed  on  Scotland,  attended  with 
the  most  atrocious  oppression.     Middleton,  whose 
drunkenness  and  cruelties  had  made  his  administra- 
tion of  Scottish  affairs  contemptible  as  well  as  odiou8, 
*.    wiB  disgraced  in  1663,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lau- 
derdale, who,  with  a  dark  and  vindictive  temper,  had 
'  yet  the  merit  of  intending  more  lenity  to  his  Presby- 
terian countrymen,  than  the  fury  of  the  prelates,  on 
whom  he  was  dependent,  would  permit  him  to  exer- 
cise,   A  court  of  ecclesiastical  ctim mission  traversed 
the  kingdom,  bound  by  no  forms  of  law,  and  confi- 
ned to  no  place  nor  time  of  meeting,  but  established 
on  the  strictest  principles  of  the  Spanish  inquisition. 
-The  civil  and  military  affairs  were  subordinate  to 
them  ;  their  sentences  were  pronounced  without  ac- 
.     cuiation,  evidence,  or  defence.     The  soldiery  were 
^  Jet  kxMe  upon  the  people ;  all  who  attended,  or  were 
•■■  suspected  of  attending,   the  Presbyterian  form  of 
i^rdiip^  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transportv^  to 
the  plantations.     When  sufferings  too  great  for  hu- 
man patience,  had  at  length  driven  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians to  insurrection,  their  defeat  at  Pentland  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  judicial  bloodshed,  as  well  as  fine 
.and  proscription,     but  the  victims  died  with  such 
^sultation,  that  it  was  at  last  difficult  to  procure  ex- 
ecutioners.    M'Cail,  a  young  preacher  whom  the 
-  prelates  had  excruciated  to  extort  a  confession  of  his 
associates,  endured  the  torture  of  the  iron  boot  till 
'"    bis  leg  was  crushed  and  broken,  and  expired  in  ex- 
tacy  on  the  scaffold,  exclaiming,  with  a  sublime  en- 
thusiasm, *'  Farewell,  thou  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars ! 
farewell,  world  and  time !    farewell,  weak  and  frail 
body  I  Welcome  eternity !  welcome  angfels  and  saints ! 
welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  I   and  welcome  Godf 
ithe  Judge  of  all!" 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  and 
'  -  disgraceful  war,  the  king  was  compelled  to  mitigate 
0tery  where  the  rigours  of  government ;  and  when  he 
had  sacrificed  Clarendon,  the  prelates  lost  their  chief 
tapport.  The  violence  ofthe  Scottish  archbishops  had 
alao  been  artfully  fomented  by  Lauderdale,  till  it  reach- 
id  a  crisis  destructive  to  themselves.   A  nulder  admi- 
Biitration  succeeded,  and  the  nation  began  to  breathe 
'     again  under  the  auspices  of  Tweedale,  Kincardine, 
-   and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  enjoyed  for  a  time,  if 
not  the  blessings  of  liberty,  at  least  those  of  a  hu- 
nane  and  impartial  government.     After  the  fall  of 
fZhrendon,  the  most  unprincipled  part  of  Charles's 
''  'Kig[n  was  yet  to  be  acted.     Clarendon  is  accused  of 
bavuig  connived  at  his  receiving  money  from  France 
pfiknown  to  his  people ;  but  this  heavy  charge  is  not 

Soved  against  him,  (adduced  by  Dalrymple  in  his 
raioirf^.     That  Charles  had  been,  from  the  first 
ilt^yean  of  his  reign,  guilty  of  this  meanness,  is,  however, 
^     Cfertain  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1670,  he 
1^  jtened  an  agreement  with  Louis  Xi V  ,  by  which 
^  fK  king  of  England  was  to  receive  «  200,000  a  year, 
, '  feiaid  the  king  of  France  was  to  assist  in  estabhshing 
r  ^  popery  and  despotic  power  in  England :  both  were 
to  mrite  in  the  plan  of  destroving  the  Dutch  repub- 
Bc.     In  the  very  year  that  Cnartes  signed  this  infa- 
mous treaty,  the  commons,  deluded  by  his  declara- 
tioiib  about  the  triple  alliancei  voted  hinn  between 
vol.  IV.  PART  n. 


jfiiJOO  OCX)  and  iC300,0()0.     No  one  as  yet  susprLicU     Britain, 
the  fraud  that  was  carrying  on.     Lord  Lucas  was  the  r"'"^''""T^ 
first  public  bpeakcr,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,    "^jq^^ 
and  the  boldness  to  express  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  the  king  himself  was  present,  the  absurdity  of 
this  useless  waste  of  the  pubhc  money,  and  to  de- 
mand why   the  maintenance  of  the  triple  alliance 
needed  buch  supplies. 

It  may  naiurally  be  asked,  who  were  the  king's  j^^  Cnhak 
ministers  at  this  disgraceful  period  ?   After  the  dis-  adminUin* 
mission  of  the  old  royalists,  the  administration  of  the  tion. 
Cabal  succeeded,  so  named  frr)m  the  initial  letters  of 
the  live  names,  Clifford,    Arlington,    Buckingham, 
Ashley,  (afterwards  Shaftcbbury,)  and  Lauderdale. 
Th»»se  men,   it  is  probable,  were  all  ready  to  betray 
their  king  as  well  as  their  country ;  yet  it  is  certain 
that  Charles  betrayed  them,  keeping  from  some  of 
them  the  real  state  of  his  connection  with  France, 
and  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  religion. 

The  Cabal,  however,  had  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  Grounds  of 
commencing  the  second  Dutch  war ;  although  Charles  a  new  war 
concealed  from  them  the  secret  of  his^  bribe  from  "--^"'^ '''*" 
France,  for  fear  they  should  demand  a  share  of  it.  '^"*^** 
The  recal  of  Sir  W.  Temple  from  the  H^'gue,  and 
the  appointment  of  Downing,  who  was  odious  to  the 
Dutch,  announced  the  unalterable  intention  of  Eng- 
land to  quarrel.     The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
side  of  England  were,  that  a  whole  Dutch  fleet  had 
refused,  upon  their  own  coasts,  to  strike  their  sails 
to  a  bmall  English  unarmed  yacht.     But  the  public 
of  England  did  not  participate  in  this  crime  of  their 
government ;  it  was  even  necessary  to  prorogue  par- 
liament, lest  the  general  opinion  should  be  expressed. 
Such  was  the  pubhc  feeling,  that  when  the  Dutch 
deputies  were  sent  to  beg  peace  from  Charles,  the 
people  of  England  fuJlowed  their  coaches  with  tears, 
and  the  court  was  obliged  to  remove  them  to  Hamp- 
ton,  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  a  device  which  on- 
ly increased  the  general  pity. 

A  variety  of  events  g^ve  notice  to  the  English,  that 
the  war  against  Holland  was  but  a  part  of  Charles's 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  faith 
and  liberty.  When  he  wanted  more  money,  and 
dreaded  to  apply  to  parliament,  he  seized  the  issues 
of  the  exchequer ;  a  measure  which  filled  the  mercan- 
tile world  with  bankruptcy  and  distress. 

The  Duke  of  York,  already  deeming  himself  inde-  j>^^  p^^j^^ 
pendent  of  public  opinion,  had  opeidy  declared  his  of  York 
conversion  to  popery ;  and  Charles,  for  the  sake  of  declarer  his 
the  professors  of  that  religion,  issued  a  declaration  of  d^nversion 
indulgence  of  conscience,  and  asserting  a  dispensing  '^  ^'S^' 
power  in  the  crown.    No  pretence  of  toleration  could 
reconcile  the  Enghsh  to  this  usurpation  ;  for  it  was 
iubtly  said,  that  if  the  king  could  dispense  with  one 
law,  he  might  dispense  with  all ;  and  the  pretence  of 
general  toleration  was  known,  besides,  to  be  a  false 
one.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch,  attacked  by 
Louis  by  laud,  and  by  the  navies  of  England  and 
France  by  sea,  and  deserted  by  Sweden,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  sacrificed.    Louis's  declaration  of  war 
%zd  at  least  a  bold  and  open,  although  a  shameless 
effrontery  ;  Charles's  declaration  was  not  issued  till 
he  had  attempted  to  pilfer  their  Smyrna  fleec  from 
the  un fortunate  republic,  and  after  he  hdd  been  dis- 
graced and  disappointed  in  the  attempt.    War  was 
4o 
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declared  with  Holland  en  the  ITtii  of  Maitli  liuii ; 
and  in  May,  the  combined  fleets  of  Friii.ce  and  K nor- 
land were  attacked  by  De  Riiytcr,  when  a  dr^-adful 
but  indecisive  battle  ensued,  in  which  thu  loss,  th('l:^il 
nearly  equal,  was  rather  heavier  on  tiie  side  of  liiO 
English.  At  ni^ht  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not 
folifiwed  by  their  csppcments.  On  that  day  perished 
the  gallant  Admiral  Sandwich,  on  board  his  €wn 
sliip,  which  to*  k  lire  :  though  warned  of  her  stale, 
he  preferred  death  to  surviving  an  unmerited  reflection 
on  his  courage,  which  tlie  Duke  of  York  had  basely 
and  undeservedly  thrown  out.  Three  other  engage- 
ments were  fougiit  in  tiie  cour-e  of  this  war,  dunng 
the  succeeding  yenr  1(>T3;  two  off  the  sands  of 
Schonvelt,  and  another  at  the  moulh  of  the  Texel. 
In  this  last  combat,  the  famous  De  Ruyter  and 
Tromp  were  opposed  to  the  lln^jlish  Admirals  Prince 
Rupert  and  Sprague ;  and  Sprague  was  drowned  in 
the  action  by  a  shot  which  sunk  his  boat,  as  he  was 
passing  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  a  third  ship,  after 
two  in  which  he  fouglit  had  been  torn  to  pieces. 
But  the  engagement  was,  like  all  those  of  the  second 
Dutch  war,  bloody  but  indecisive. 

The  Dutch  had,  during  these  events,  appealed  in 
vain  to  ihf  n  morseless  hearts  of  Charles  and  Louis 
for  pity  and  peace.  The  terms  offered  by  Louis 
would  have  utterly  anniliilated  iheir  indepeiidence : 
thcjse  olFcrt  d  by  Charles  wen',  if  possible,  more  in- 
sulting. After  this  refusal,  despair  and  popular  fury 
drove  them  to  perpetrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  De  Wits, 
a  tragedy  which  is  at  once  the  foulest  blot  in  their 
history,  and  yet  the  prelude  to  its  most  glorious  events. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
his  country  and  it:>  forlorn  hopes  were  fixed,  replied, 
with  jut  ciev..tion  of  soul,  to  Ch:irle«  and  Louis, 
whin  they  told  him  tliat  he  shonld  live  to  si-e  iiis 
count rv  ui.doii'j,  ** -.V^;  /  I  shall  d'w  in  the  last  dilvky 

Trie  Ili.glish,  as  Well  as  Dutch,  were  indebted  for 
the  s;-.';''jy  assertion  of  their  hhcities,  to  the  ^pirit  of 
the  Kn,:lish  i,arlinmcT.t  during   Vu'iS,     "I'iiey   plainly 

■  tol.l  C'h^ii'.'S,  that  he  had  ni»  r\'i\*\  to   the   disj  insi:-  .- 

■  jiHvcr  which  he  h;id  elaiir.vnl  \\\  Iiis  deeh.uti.'ii  ot  ii.- 
d'.il^.'?K"e  ;  an!  wIk-u  he  grtvi'  .'.n  pnibl.\;'?".i^  nunv.fr, 
I'u'V  iui-tcd  (;:i  a  more  e\]»!icit  or.--,  'i'iuy  prv-/.';ivd 
to  attiuk  his  mini^tern.  Thv*  f.i.r...;^  te-t  ;*.ct  ai^:;:i.-t 
popi  ry  wi:.- pa-:^/d,  which  Mr::!  k  tiie  >ti«{"1  ot  1.  ?d 
li;L;h  tivanurcr  from  the  h.md  v\  Cliir-rd,  a!.ii  that  ef 
loni  admiral  from  the  king's  brotiivr.  Charles  Cw- 
(•lii..d  a  coi.fi  et  wi.li  !;i>  ]i:irli;inu  nt,  .nid  p.  voked  h.r 
(li.,|..';i^;i,g  claim.  But  w'u  n  his  n'.ir.iM'.r^  tor.'-.-.l  i!.:.t 
ii-.-  i:.lv  II  I'  d  to  fx|)i)  v  llifin  r  >  I'.ie  \v  r.j;f.in».-j  ot  jJurlM- 
ii:i  lit,  l!:e  caial  made  tiu-  -^mv..'  turn  uith  thtir  n;:.  '  .r. 
Shahr-bmy,  saving',  .d*  'iii,  tJKit  the  priiic.  whv)  ;"v.r- 
5'jok  linr...i-ii'  il-.-.^vTvcd  to  1)1.  r  r.  -.ikon,  put  hiir.sih'  ..t 
t'le  h«.:id  of  til'- «'pj)osiiiur.,  \\v.C\  uit-eil  the  ivj-t'al  of 
tl.i's-  uiiLDi.st.tulJ  ,nal  acts  in  v.Iiii  li  he  had  <o  deeply 
p.iiln.  .|.ijt.cd. 

Tf.  '  ;)::r>i:innint,  '.vl.ich  hud  ndjuinu  d  in  tlic  -rrirg 
of  ]f>7:',  rr.;t  ;'..;;siii  in  October.  Hilinrto  tli-  v  had 
nsisu-d  tho  kii-i^  in  son.e  material  points,  but  their 
opjiO>itioji,  a:  d  cv«  n  iinjjejchment  of  ministers,  was 
I  <•♦.  coi.ductc  1  V.  i'.h  tliat  indignation  at  the  Dutch 
\-.;;r,  which  it  is  cerlai:;  was  felt  thr(»ughont  the  na- 
ii'i.'i.  In  the  sfji.i.)n  wliich  commenced  in  October, 
<t  •:iure  decided  spirit  appeared.     They  remonstrated 


with  anger  at  the  proposed  marriage,  which  was  sdv  ft 
iiegotiatnig  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  a  Princess^ 
ff  Modena.     They  voted  the  standing  army  a  grie-^^ 
vdiice,  and  declared  that  they  would  grant  no  more 
supply,   unless  it  appeared  that  the  I^utch  were  no* 
reasiuiable  in  their  terms.     To  cut  short  these  dis- 
agreeable altercations,  the  king  resolved  to  prorogue  p, 
the  parhament,  and  with  that  intention  went  unei-p{( 
pectcdly  to  the  House  of  Peers,  from  whence  he  sent 
the  usher  of  the  black  rod  for  the  commons  to  attend. 
It  happened  that  the  usher  and  the   speaker  net 
nearly  at  the  door  of  the  house,  but  the  speaker  be- 
ing within,  sonie  of  the  members  suddenly  shut  tk 
door  and  cried  to  the  chair ;  on  which  the  foUowiDg 
motions  were  tumult uously  made  :   that  the  alliance 
witli  France  was  a  grievance,  that  the  evil  coun»elk>rs 
of  the  king  were  a  grievance,  that  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
de  I'd  ale  was  a  grievance  ;  but  as  the  usher  knocked 
violently  at  the  door,  and  the  speaker  leapt  from tlie 
chair,  the  house  rose  in  great  confusion. 

Parliament  had  been  proiogucd  to  give  the  DiibftR 
of  Yoik  time  to  finish  fiis  marriage,  but  the  king's '<" 
necessities  obliged  him  to  call  them  again.     By  thw^ 
unaltered  sentiments,  the  king    saw  that  he  had  no 
mure  hopes  of  supplies  for  so  odious  a  war.     He  tber^ 
fore  affected  to  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  hispariia- 
ment,  and  bv  their  advice  concluded  a  peace  with tbe 
Dutch.     All  possessions  were  restored  to  the  sane 
condition  as  before  the  war;  the  honour  of  thclbg 
was  ceded  by  the  states,  who   agreed  also  topif^j, 
nearly  L.  30(),(XX)  to  the  king.     A  body  of  Engliik 
troops  still  remained  in  the  employment  of  Francei 
which  Charles  said  he  was  prevented  by  treaty  from 
recalling ;  but  he  secretly  promised  the  Dutch  that 
they  should  not  be  recruited,  a  promise  which  hewai 
not  honest  enough  to  keep. 

The  interval  from  the  separate  peace  between  En^Caii 
land  and  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  peace  of  Ni-  "^* 
meguen,  was  chiefly  employed  by  Charles  in  attempts  ' 
to  obtain  money  from  France ;  in  which  he  was  soice- 
times  more,  sometimes  less  successful,  and  in  varices 
false  professions,  promises,  and  other  devices  to  de- 
cei\e  his  parliament  and  his  people,  in  which  he  uni- 
formly failed.  Though  neitlitr  the  iiaturc  and  extent 
of  his  connection  with  France,  nor  liis  design  of  ic- 
trodm  if.i;  Popery  into  England,  were  known  at  that 
lirre,  uc  ihty  now  are,  ytt  there  wen?  not  wartitg 
nvo.y  indications  of  the  king's  disposition,  and  of  the 
jrvnvral  tendency  of  his  de^igs;  •.  R'.'3bunab!e  ;«t-rf^n: 
apj  rchended,  ttiat  the  S'-ppli-.s  asked  wvre  ?:^ti:i.'i:d 
t».  h:  libcd,  not  for  n*au.t:.:..i!-.g  t!:e  balar.ce  c-t  turjpf, 
}..it  for  rubduing  tiie  p:.rl:an:t.-nt  and  pvc::'.e  f-i-o 
fl.ould  give  them  ;  and  ll.e  great  ai.tipathy  of  thv  Vul* 
of  the  natit)n  to  P.'pery,  c  iM«^ed  nrM\\  to  be  n;cr« 
clvar-sight'*  1  in  discovering,  at  d  ri.«jre  ii  -^olnrc  in  re- 
si.- *.::ig,  tliL  'lesigns  of  the  Ci)i;rt,  than  ihiy  j.rL'UblT 
\sv  .lid  have  bhewn  then>i.:vvj  if  civil  liberty  il::f 
liad  Ixen  ecneerned. 

In  the  i:.;erv;d  a-'ady   meT;ti(.ncJ,   the  cr.r.n-C!.s?    " 
tv.  ice  r.ddre-scd  tlie  kiiig  agaiubt  the  marriage  otth. 


Duke  of  York  with  the  Duchfss  cf  Modeiia,  i: 
tiiough  it  was  already  celebrated  by  pro.xy.  Tbty 
drew  up  vote.'  and  addres.«'.*s  a^^ainst  stundi:.^  grmies. 
Nor  were  the  t Torts  of  parliament  confir.cJ  ti^ -s 
aiir.y  alone;  they  addressed   against   r.atxr.i.!  £"'■ 
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▼tikcefy  tgalnst  the  king's  ministCTt,  they  examined 
'Buckingham  and  Arlington  at  thctr  bit,  they  com- 
liifd  repeatedly  against  Lauderd-de,  ihcy  pre- 
i  to  ttti peach  Diinby,  and  supplies  were  refused 
as  often  as  they  were  asked.  The  king,  vn 
'  fit  her  handf  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  aeniimciUi 
^of  hberly,  by  setting  on  foot  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
I^rds,  for  imposing  the  oath  of  n  on- real  stance  on 
_  member*  of  parliament,  and  on  all  in  public  stations. 
'Jut  after  it  was  carried  through  the  lords,  Charles 
rtind  hr  could  not  venture  It  in  the  commons. 
In  vain  ChaHcs  hoped,  by  giving  hia  brothcr'ti 
aughter  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  re* 
>ver  the  popularity  which  he  and  ht«  brother  had 
lost-  While  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  the 
c4)Tioa«  designs  of  Charles,  by  abhorrence  at  the 
bigotry  of  the  Duke,  and  by  a  general  consteruation 
for  the  iifety  of  the  Prt^tcstant  religioni  the  rumour 
of  a  PopUh  plat,,  for  the  universal  mami  re  of  the 
;jn  Proteatarics,  gained  a  ready  and  too  facile  belief, 
fbh  The  reporters  f>f  this  design  were  obscure  persons*. 
Kirby,  a  chemist  \  Tong,  a  weak  credulous  clcr- 
gyroan ;  and  Tittii  Oaics,  likewise  a  clergyman, 
but  otie  of  ihe  moat  ahandon-^d  of  miscreants,  de* 

KBcd  to  an    account  of  a  plot   formed  among  the 
_  piiti,  for  burning  London,  putting  the   Protcs- 

^■Uincs  to  death,  and  asiassinating  the  king  and  his 
^^nHtuher.  liy  making  the  king  an  object  of  the 
pretended  assassination,  the  suspicion  was  prevented 
of  it*  having  been  forged  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
dtiaifected.  The  alarm  spread  instantly  over  the  na- 
tion ;  accident  after  accident,  arising  in  a  manner  un- 
paralleled in  history,  concurred  to  maintain  the  delu- 
sion ;  letters  were  seized,  which  discovered  the  Duke 
•    of  York's  correspondence  wuh    France,  agam^t  the 

Eoon  and  interests  of  his  countrv  ;  Danny's  cor- 
kldence  was  also  detected,  which  involved  Charles 
nlilar  disgrace*     Above  all,  the  murder  of  God* 
,  who,  in  his  office  of  magistrate>  had  made  pub- 
Alt  plot,  made  every  Protestant  imagine  he  felt 
iigg«r  at  his  throat. 
%\%  plot  was  greedily  adopted  as  an  engine  against 
tlie  court,  by  the  popular  party  ;  more,  it  may  be  be* 
MlB^fedy  from  blind  credulity ^  than  from  deliberate  in* 
Jwtice;  yet  the  proceedings  that  were  founded  upon 
It  were  irulv  disgraceful.     Coleman,   father  Ireland, 
Gtovc,  Pictering,  and  other  mnocent  men,  suffered 
death  for  the  supposed  conspiracy,  on  the  contradic- 
tory testimony  of  incredible  witnesses,  and  after  trials 
ie  which  the  judge  and  juries  seemed  to  be  the  abet- 
^^ors  of  perjury.     For  two  years,  the  Protestant  ere- 
^HluKty  and  vengeance  were  satiated  from  time  to  time 
^^M^  inch  legal  murders,  till  the  execution  of  the  ve- 
^Hppble  Lord  Strafford  called  forth  some  pity  and  re- 
PMmke  tn  the  public  mind.     In  the  midst  of  these  fu- 
d*    rious  proceedings,  the  parliament,  which  had  sat  for 
^bIT  years,  was  dissolved.     The  succeeding  one  was 
^Hlctuated  by  the  same  immeasurable  hatred  of  Popery 
^cni  the  one  hand,  which  throws  so  much  discredit  on 
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their  judgment  and  charity  ;  aiid,  on  the  other  hand»  Britain,  ^ 
by  a  jealousy  of  the  king's  power,  and  a  regard  to  ^^"^ 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  which,  though  debased  by  *""** 
its  connection  with  baser  prejudices  in  religion^  was 
ultimately  conducive  to  the  greatest  public  good.  It  is 
to  this  parliament  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  Habeas  ^  . 
Corpus  act,  the  most  important  barrier  that  was  ever  c'orpu*act 
raised  against  the  personal  oppression  of  the  subject  pa»c<i 
in  a  mod<*rn  or  ancient  commonwealth.  The  stand- 
ing army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  in  the  same 
se&sion  voted  to  be  illegal.  But  the  ineificacy  ofn^erc 
laws  in  defence  of  the  subject,  when  opposed  to  un- 
principled administrations,  had  been  so  sensibly  felt^ 
that  the  commons  justly  deemed  their  work  incom* 
plete,  unless  the  Duke  of  York  were  excluded  from 
the  iuccession  to  the  crown*  A  bill,  therefore,  for 
the  purposeof  excludtng  him  wa;4  prepared,  and  pass- 
ed the  Houie  of  Commons ;  but  hmng  vigorously 
resisted  by  the  court,  by  the  churdi,  and  by  the  To- 
ries, it  was  lost  in  th^  House  of  Lords*  The  restric- 
tions offered  b^'  the  king  to  be  put  upon  a  Popish 
succesftijr,  are  suppuscd  to  have  been  among  the  most 
powerful  of  those  means  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  success  in  oppoiing  the  bill.  During  these  agi- 
tations, the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  king^s  desire,  had 
retired  to  Brussels  ;  but  an  indisposition  of  the  king** 
brought  him  back  to  Etigland,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  any  similar  accide<it«  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
throne.  After  prevailing  upon  Charles  to  disgrace 
his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had 
become  exceedingly  popular,  James  retired  to  Scot- 
land, under  pretence  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of 
the  English  natiod,  but  in  reality  to  strengthen  his 
interests  in  that  pirt  of  the  kingdom.  This  seces* 
sion  served  still  more  to  inflame  the  country  party» 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  Monmouth,  and  were 
resolved  to  support  him  against  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  milder  administration  in  Scotland,  which  had 
taken  place  under  Twecdale  and  Murray,  was  of  short 
continuance.  Lauderdale,  at  first  the  friend  and  as-  Proceed- 
tociate  in  government  of  those  Scottish  patriots,  and  *"^,"^ 
a  favourer  of  the  Presbyterians,  abandoned  the  inter-  S^**"*^ 
etts  of  his  country  and  humanity,  and  his  administra- 
tion relapsed  into  the  same  tyranny  from  which  he 
had  relieved  it.  The  objirct  of  the  cotirt  in  sanction* 
ing  his  oppressions,  was  to  make  Scotland,  in  its  state 
of  servitude,  an  instrument  lo  accomplish  the  servi* 
tude  of  England ;  and  it  was  an  article  in  Charles*! 
second  treaty  with  the  French  monarch,  to  which 
Lauderdale  was  privy,  that  the  Scotch  army  was  to 
be  brought  to  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  for 
the  estabhshment  of  Charles's  absolute  power,  la 
proportion  as  the  seventies  of  government  increased^ 
the  field  and  armed  conventicles  of  the  Scottish  Prta* 
byterians  grew  more  numerous.  Yet  it  was  not  uti* 
ttl  these  severities  had  been  carried  to  the  last  ex- 
treme, it  was  not  until  the  letters  of  intercommuning  * 
had  been  issued,  that  law-burrows  f  had  been  taken 
out  by  the  king  against  his  whole  subjects  ;  aad  that 


•  Leilerv  orintermmmunmg,  were  writs  of  outlawry  agaiiist  those  who  Tailed  to  appear  at  the  council,  and  eonfeM  their 
gnat  in  attending  conventicles.  At  a  moderate  computation,  17,000  pvrBonv  of  either  sex  wvre  objects  of  pcrsccmioo  on  this 
cbttfge. 

i"  An  indivklual,  by  an  application  on  oath,  may  obtain^  bj  the  Scotch  law,  a  low-hurrcws,  corresponding  nearly  to  swear- 
iO|g  the  peace  flgainst  an)  one, — a  process,  whfch  had  hitherto  been  only  applicable  to  individuals;  a  government  wearing  tftn 
p«Me  a^nst  its  aubjects,  was  a  new  spectacle.  By  these  writ?,  the  persODS  were  bound,  under  penalty  of  bdng  outlawed,  to 
dowhat  U  WAS  not  in  their  jpower,  to  prevent  conventicles. 
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6000  lawless  HH3a53fMTa3^eenTet  loose  upon  the 
low  countries,  which  they  filled  with  robberies,  tor- 
turesi  and  outrage,  in  every  shape.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  until  an  insurrection  had  been  purposely  excited 
by  the  government,  that  the  persecuted  conventicles 
bad  recourse  to  arms. 

The  conduct  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  the  chief 
actor  in  these  scenes  of  violence,  was  completely  ap- 
proved and  justified  at  court ;  but  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  state  of  politics  in  England,  at  the 
time  when  the  Whigs  were  strongest  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  of  the  grievances  were  in  part  re- 
dressed, and  the  Highlanders  and  law-burrows  wen? 
recalled ;  but  the  persecution  of  cuwventicles  conti- 
nued, and  indemnity  was  granted  for  every  species  of 
violence  in  suppressing  them»  After  the  iissassina* 
tion  of  Archbishop  STiarpe  by  a  troop  of  fanatics, 
who  had  been  driven  to  madness  by  his  oppressions, 
an  act  committed  by  a  few  individuals  was  imputed 
to  the  whole  fanatic  sect,  (so  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion was  called  by  government »)  and  those  who  at- 
tended field  or  armed  conventicles  were  ordered  to  be 
indiscriminately  massacred.  A  rising  was  at  last 
produced  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  insur- 
gents, though  undisciplined  peasants,  defeated  the 
infamous  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Dundee,  and  took  possesiion  of  Glasgow* 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  with  an  army 
from  England  to  subdue  them  ;  but,  lest  the  gene- 
rous mildness  of  his  nature  should  prevail,  he  had 
sealed  orders,  which  he  was  not  to  open  till  in  sight 
of  the  rebels,  but  to  fall  upon  them  without  previous 
negotiation*  In  purbuance  of  these  orders,  Monmouth 
attacked  them  at  BothvvcU  Bridge,  where  the  Scot- 
tish peasants,  headed  only  by  their  clergy,  were  soon 
defeated*  Four  hundred  were  killed  in  the  field,  and 
a  body  of  1200,  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  were 
preserved  from  massacre  by  the  humanity  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

During  these  troubles,  the  king  had  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  a  little  popularity,  by  removing  a 
prince  who  u*as  odious  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  by  sending  his  brother  James  out  of  the 
kingdom*  In  vain,  also,  had  he  attempted  to  break 
the  opposite  pariv,  by  making  their  leaders,  Sunder- 
land, Halifax,  and  Essejt,  hw  ministers,  and  by  framing 
a  new  council,  into  which  a  still  greater  number  of  the 
popular  party  was  brought,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
Shaftesbury  himself  was  placed*  Charles  made  those 
men  his  counaclh>rs,  but  lie  concealed  from  them  his 
intentions,  and  his  secret  transactions  with  France, 
and  gave  his  confidence  to  an  opposite  party*  The 
Duke  of  York,  though  abroad,  still  exercised  an 
influence  which  became  paramount  after  an  illness 
with  which  the  king  was  seized  ;  on  which  occasion 
James  returned,  and  persuaded  his  brother  to  send 
Monmouth  into  the  same  banishment  from  which  he 
had  himself  returned*  As  the  parhament  of  1679 
was  as  strongly  in  the  popular  interests  as  their  pre- 

?aHiament  decessors,  Charles  determined  to  dissolve  it,  and  to 

d»sioWcd.     call  another  in  1680. 

After  this,  Charles,  during  erg^>teen  month?,  avoid-, 
ed  calling  a  new  parliament,  and  mployed  the  inter- 
mediate  space  in  eecuriog  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
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in  defence  of  his  brother  md  Wm^elf  ?  in 
from  the  ministry  his  popular  ministers, 
fax,  and  Shaftesbury  ;  and  in  increasing  his  army,  by' 
his  brother's  advice.     The  opponents  of  the  ootirt 
were,  in  the  mean  time,  neither  idle  nor  timid.    Moo* 
mouth  returned  from  exile  without  Wave,  and  wat 
ceived  with  joy  and  triumph  by  the  people.    Shaftc 
bury,  the  popular  leader,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
nobility,  formed  a  project  to  impeach  the  Duke  < 
York  as  a  Popish  recpsant.     Addresses  from  bodii 
of  the  nobdity,  from  counties,  and  from  boruug)ii[^ 
against  Popery,  and  petitions  for  a  new  parliamevt^ 
came   to   the  king  from   all  quarters.      The^e  tine 
court  counteracted  by  procuriiijs^  addressen  from 
party,  which  expressed  their  obhorrcfwe  of  ll»e  pet! 
tioning  Whigs  |  and  the  nation  waa  divided  into  lt«i 
violent  part»cs  of  petitioners  and  abhorrers.      Th 
commons  of  that  parliament,  which  Charles  thougfi 
proper  to  assemble  in  1680*  after  these  agitationii 
was  as  unruly  as  the  former*    Pressing,  like  their  pn 
decessors,  for  the  favourite  exclusion  bill,  they  (" 
termincd  against  granting  all  supplies  to  the  king  u 
til  It  should  be  carried.     Charles  determined,  tber 
fore,  to  dissolve  them,  and  sent  his  usher  of  the  blac 
rod  for  that  purpose  to  the  house,  whilst  they  ) 
blending  an  absurd  resolution  respecting  the  biK^ 
of  London  by  the  Papists,  with  another  high^ 
their  honour,  for  emancipating  their  fellow  Prolesi 
ants,  the  dissenters,  from  the  intolerant  lawa  stdl  lub 
aisting  against  them. 

It  was  doubtful  if  Charles  would  ever  call  tnoilit 
parliament  \  but  the  support  which  lie  had  rccciv 
from  the  church  party,  determined  him  to  try  a  new^ 
election,  in  spite  of  tlie  popular  majorities  which  hid 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  commons^     He  summoned  As 
the  ne%v  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  a  place  re> 
markable  for  its  loyalty;  intending,  by  this   prtfe* 
rcnce,  to  »hevv  hia  di^^pleasure  at  London*     But  tl( 
innovation    raised  new  objects  of  pa' 
king's  aversion  to  his  capital   was    c 
aversion  at  his  people.     In  this  fourth 
the  present  reign,  the  country  party 
It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  same  member 
chose  the  same  speaker,  and  who  instant iy  fd 
the  same  measures,— the  impeachment  of  Dan^ 
repeal  of  the  laws  against  dissenters,  the  luqu 
to  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion,    A 
pute  with   this  parliament  respecting  FitKham*,! 
Irish  Papist,  who  pretended  to  confess  the  secret  - 
another  popish  plot,  more  tremendous  than  the  laH 

fave  the  king  a  pretence  for  dissolving  them*     Hb 
ing  imprisoned   Fitzbarris ;   the  commons  avoired'l 
his  cause,  and  wished   to  im{>each  liim  themselves,  ta^ 
order  to  protect  him.     This,  however,  was  bu. 
pretence  for  the  dissolution*     Charles  had  sr^ 
to  himself  a  good  pension  from  France,  and  was  ik- 
termined  to  have  no  more  parliaments.     This  irat, 
indeed,  a  condition  on  which  he  was  baae  enough  ta 
receive  bis  stipend  from   Louis.     The  meakUfT  of 
dissolution   was  exceedingly   successful.     The  moit 
flattering  addresses  poured  tn  from  all  parts  o\  tie 
kingdom  ;  the  cries  of  djvme  nght,  and  indiscruiuitiU 
obedience,  for  a  time  overwhelmed  the  voice  of  liber- 
ty J  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each  otheri  to  la^ 


u    the  greatest  thtrt  m  tht  glonotts  work  of  slavery,— 

te  !  iirr  to  the  king  for  the  prcient,  and  to  the 

B  L  r  liim,  abftotute,  unlimited  obedience* 

H       i  he  whole  history  of  ihe  rest  of  Cbarleft**  reign, 

^•exhtbiN  ;iTi   uninterrupted  series  of  attacks  on  the 

\\yi>-  ,  and  properties  of  bis  subjects.     The 

d     char  .he  government  appe»red  tirstf  imA  with 

loA^the   most    hideous  features*  in   Scotland.      Thither 

the  Dnkp  nf  York  had  been  permitted  to  go,  after 

ft  tcr  x.ile  from  Britain  ^  aiid  here  he  exerted^ 

donr  ^^  ininistraULu,  of  that  kingdom,  atyranny, 

if  p«3si»ble,  more  frightful  than  that  of  Lauderdale. 
The  wretched  remains  of  the  fugitive  Covenanters, 
flow  known  by  the  name  of  Cameronians,  from  th^ 
name  of  one  of  their  clerical  leaders,  having  publicly 
ib]un.'d  allegiance  to  government,  their  executions 
re  conducted,    wherever  they  were  found,  with. 
itvery  circumstance  of  torture  and  cruelty.     The  in- 
uocetil  were  artfully  involved  in  the  sacrifice.     Avail- 
ing itself  of  the  frantic  and  fanatical  delusion  which 
the  cruelties  of  government  had  created,  the  privy 
council  intermixed  its  tortures  with  the  most  euana- 
j^ring  questions : — Was  Sharpe*s  death  murder  ?  Was 
H^he  rising  at  Bothwcll's  bridge  rebellion  ?  Is  Charles 
W'a  rightful  king,  or  a  tyrant  ?      The  victims  of  rage 
^  and  suspicion,  too  sincere,  or  by  torture  made  un- 
able to  prevaricate,  were  dismissed  from  their  tor- 
mentors to  the  justiciary  court,  and  from  thence  to 
the  sc^iffold.     James  himself  assisted,  it  is  certain,  at 
one  of  those  tortures,  from  choice,  when  Spreul  was 

•  exposed  to  the  question,  and  codured  it  twice  almost 
without  intermibiioiK 
the      The  most  illustrious  object  of  this  tyranny,  id 
^_  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Arg^'le,  (son  to  the  no- 
^^blemdn  already  executed  in   Charles'^  reign),  a  man 
^^whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  submission  to 
^^he  oppressive  system  under  which  bis  country  had 
^f  bitherto    groaned,    although    that    v^y    submission 
H  ipning  from  a  love  of  peace,  rather  than  an  appro- 
bsHon  of  its  enormities.     When  a  contradictory  test 
of  loyalty  was  prescribed  by  the  Scottish  parlraroent, 
Arg)  le  accepted  the  test  as  a  privy  counaeUor*  with 
til  explanation,  that  he  took  it  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
siftent  with  itself  and  the  Protestant  faith.     For  thia 
explanation,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  by  the 
inott  infamous  perversion  of  the  most  innocent  words, 
a  charge  of  treason  was  made  out  against  htm,  Nairn, 
a  superannuated  judge,  who  was  brought  at  midnight 
to  make  a  majority  on  tfie  relevancy  ofthe  indictment, 
fell   asleep   while  the   proceedings    were  read,   and 
was  wakened  to  give  his  vote-     A  jury  of  Argyle's 
personal   enemies  brought  him  tn   guilty.     Argyle 
escaped  from  prison,  but   sentence  of  attainder  was 
passed  against  him.     After  tne  fall  of  the  exclusion- 
tst4«  and  the  dismission  of  parliament,  the  Duke  was 
recalled  to  England,  but   Scotland  enjoyed  no  relief 
irom  the  change  of  administration. 

The  Torie«  endeavoured  to  signalize  their  victojy 
by  similar  judicial  enormities  in  England.  Shaftes- 
bury was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treasoo,  and  the 
king  himself  condescended  to  solicit  and  to  suborn 
witnesses  against  htm.  As  far  as  swearing  would 
^f  the  trr;isoii  W3is  made  out  by  infamous  witnesses. 


A  London  grand  jury,  however,  acq\iuted  Shaftes-     Brftaim 
bury,  and  a  shout  of  joy  was  given  by  the  spccta-     —      -f 
tors  in  court  when  the  verdict  was  announced.     Col*     "i^^      » 
ledge,  anobftcure  sharer  in  the  pretended  conspiracy, 
w^as  tned  at  Oxford,  where  opposite  principles  pre- 
vailed.     His  notes  of  defence  were  taken  m>m  him 
on  the  W3y  to  trial,  and  he   was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted by  a  jury  predetermined  on  his  murder.    The 
populace,  too,  shouted  at  this  veiidict,  for  joy  that 
a  Whig  was  to  be  put  to  death,  as  those  of  Liondon 
had  rejoiced  at  Shaftesbury's  acquittal.     To  give  an 
account,  as  Mr  Fox  has  observed,  of  all  the  opprcs-  Oppreiaioii* 
sion  of  this  period,  would  be  to  enumerate  every  ar-  mEnglandl. 
rest*  every  tnal,  every  sentence,  that  took  place  be* 
tween  the  crown  and  the  subjects.    Pilkington,  Golli 
and  Gates,  were  fined  each  L.  100,000  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  Duke  of  York.     Sir  Patience 
Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who  gave  evidence  for  Pil* 
kington,  was  sued  for  perjury,  and  condemned  to  thu 
piltory  ;  a  sentence  intended  to   deter  all  witnesses 
from  appearing  in  favour  of  those  who  were  proae* 
cuted  by  tlie  court* 

That  the  subjugation  of  the  people  might  be  com-  pfocee^* 
plete,  measures  oi  a  more   general  nature   were  a*  ingi  re- 
dopted.       By  the  law  of  England,  the  validity  of  ipccting 
charters  of  corporations  might  be  inquired  into  by  a  ^"^  fte«m^ 
writ  of  Quo  Warranto.     The  profligate  judge  Jef-    ***^*  ^^ 
freys   suggested    to   the   king,  that  most    of  them  ^  "'*'*' 
might   be  annulled  by   such  an  inquiry.     First  the       1683* 
charter  of  London,  and  then  those  of  almost  all  the 
other  corporations  in  England,  were  either  forfeited, 
or  extorted  from   their  proprietors.     By  this  direct 
outrage  on  the  rights  of'subjects,  a  way  was  opened 
to  liave  the  choice  of  magistrates,  of  juries,  and  of 
members  of  parliament,  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
crown.     It  is  needless  to  mention  on  what  frivoloua 
grounds  these  actions  were  maintained  and  sanctioned 
by  the  corrupt  judgments  of  the  king's  bench,    Tfce 
most  trifling  deviations  from  the    terras  of  aiiciervt 
charters, — the  most  in&igniBcant  offences  against  ob- 
solete laws, — were  made  the  pretences  for  forft^iiing 
charters.     The  dtarter  of  St  Ives  was  attacked,  be- 
cause the  borough   had  four  constables  instead  of 
three,  and  three  Serjeants  at  mace  instead    of  two. 
One  of  the  complaints  against  Oxford  was,  that  the 
fair  was  held  in  one  place  instead  of  another. 

While  the  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  and  the  AvsncJt.. 
King  in  England,  were  proceeding  to  the  last  ag-  tiuu  of 
gression  on  the  const  it  uuon,  a  band  of  friends  had  fiatriotu 
aaiodated  to  consult  what  means  were  left,  or  what 
others  might  be  devised,  for  delivering  their  coun- 
try from  the  dreadful  servitude  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len. The  leaders  of  this  secret  association  v/^tt 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russel,  Essex,  Algernon, 
Sidney,  and  Hambden,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
patriot.  As  the  evidence  against  this  party  waa  gi- 
ven by  the  basest  of  its  partizans,  when,  from  hopeti 
of  pardon  they  were  led  to  mix  falsehood  with  truth, 
the  designs  of  the  association  must  still  be  consider- 
ed as  doubtful-  That  they  meant  to  levy  war  against 
the  king,  may  be  suspected,  but  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, •  That  which  is  certaiii  in  this  affair,  is,  that 
they  had  comnutied  no  overt  act  of  trcisoni  acd 
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that  the  conJcmnatioS  ■SI'TCmiel  and  Sidney,  who 
suffered  for  it,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  law  and 
justice.  An  inferior  conspiracy  was  in  the  mean 
time  held  among  the  agents  of  ShaftCEbury,  in  the 
city,  who  carried  on  projects  unknown  to  Monmouth 
and  the  other  six.  They  met  at  the  house  of  Rum- 
bold,  an  old  republican  officer,  now  a  maltBtcr,  who 
possessed  a  farm  called  Ryehouae,  and  their  conspi- 
racy was  from  thence  denominated  the  Ryehoufic 
Plot.  They  had  laid  a  plan,  we  are  told,  for  assas^ 
sinating  the  king  ;  yet  no  concerted  desig^n,  as  Mr 
Humr  acknowledges,  had  been  laid,  and  the  whole 
was  little  more  than  ]ao«e  discourse^  the  overflow- 
ings of  their  zeal  and  rancour.  Before  the  conspi- 
racy had  been  detected,  Shaftesbury  fled  to  Hol- 
land, and  died,  KeilinEr,  one  of  the  a&aociates  of 
ibc  city,  revealed  the  inferior  plot,  and  others,  who 
were  arrested,  confessed  their  aisociates ;  and  some 
of  the  obscure  partisans  were  executed,  whose  con- 
fession in  death,  it  was  hoped,  would  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  witnessing  the  executions  or  Russiel 
and  Sidney.  The  particulars  of  the  fate  and  tnal 
of  those  illustrious  men,  will  be  seen  under  the  re- 
spective articles  of  their  niimes  in  this  work-  Mon- 
mouth fled  to  the  continent  ;  L<jrd  Grey  was  ar- 
rested, but  escaped  from  the  messenger;  Howard,  who 
was  found  concealed  in  a  chimney,-*^  lurking  place 
suitod  to  the  baseness  of  a  wretch  who  turned  evi- 
dence against  Sidney  and  Hambden,  suffered  only  by 
n  large  fine  ;  and  Essex,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
^nost  virtuous  men  of  the  age,  fell  by  a  voluntary 
death.*  Armstrong,  one  of  the  chief  associates,  was 
refused  the  common  benefit  of  law  to  be  heard  by 
counsel ;  **  You  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  law,'* 
•aid  the  Judge  Jeffreys  ;  **  by  the  grace  of  God,  you 
ihall  be  executed  upon  Friday  next." 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  Scottish  patriot  connect- 
ed with  those  in  England,  was  sent  to  Scotlandt 
where,  contrary  to  the  laws,  written  depositions,  ex- 
torted by  torture  out  of  court,  were  read  to  the 
jury*  He  suffered  with  several  of  hts  countrymen  ; 
but  most  of  the  Scottish  associates  fli^d  to  Holland, 
and  returned  at  llie  Revolution,  Spence,  the  Earl 
of  Argyle's  secretary,  suffered  the  torture  twice, 
and  Carscairs  for  a  complete  hour,  but  neither  would 
confess,  till  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  be 
made  evidences.  Mr  Gordon  of  Eiirlstone  was 
brought  before  the  council  to  be  tortured,  ^aftcr  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  king'»  orders,  but 
when  the  infernal  engines  were  shewn  to  hiiHi  horror 
drove  him  instantly  into  madness. 

The  government  of  Charles  was  now  as  absolute 
as  that  of  any  tyrant  in  Europe  ;  but  as  if  to  please 
his  subjects  by  an  act  of  popularity,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  marry  the  Lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  Prince 
George,  brother  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  This 
was  the  last  remarkable  transaction  of  his  reign. 
On  the  "^d  of  February  1685,  he  wjib  seized  with  a 
fit  of  til  ap<^ptexy;  and  though  he  recovered  his 
senses  so  far  as  to  give  a  death -bed  exiio  nation  to 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  give  a  false 
declaration  of  his  satisfaction  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  t  xpired  m  the  end  of  four  days  illness,  after 
a  reign  of  25  years,  and  a  life  of  55. 

Oa  the  6th  ©f  February,  (the  day  of  Charles'* 
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death),  hii  tiieceMor,  James  IL,  wi«  pi 
London.     It  wuh  expected,   from   his  kitowc  pna* 
ciples,  that  he  would   make   his  brother's  r^i^  tli€ 
model  of  hi*   own.      He   declared   to   thit  elfcct  m 
hts  first  speech  to  the   privy  cor  !  his  conti- 

nuing Charles's  mini:iters  ia  his  r  -^  cuciGnn* 

ed  t hi?' declaration.     Hyde,  Earl  of  Roche«trr,  wm^ 
appointed  lord  treasurer  ;  Hahfax,   nntwithiUftdiiig  f^ 
some  suspictoi^s  of  his  having  been  busy  ia 
mending  a  change  of  system   to  Cbirlr^  was  cootw 
nurd  in   high  employment ;  and  so  wai»  Sttoderhmd, 
altiiough  he  had  beeu  at  one  time  a  favout*'  -^ 
exclusion  bill.     Whatever   persoua]  obfcc  i 
Inight  be  to  some  of  these  ministerii,  Jame^  'ju^i^kh 
that,  with   the  same  servants  whom   his  brother  ' 
employed  in  a  reign  which  h^d  almost  erau 
sentiments  of    liberty   from   the  minds  u 
men,  he  c^uld  hardly  fail  m   the  great  o\ 
vie^vs  to  itc  arbiiranf.     For  estabhahuig  t; 
ite  project,  an  intimate  coimeclion  with  the  cuuri 
Versaiilea   being  tlie  principal   eni^ii>'?^    T^^iY^ei  e«i 
applied  to  Bnrillon,   the  French  : 
indirect  and  timid  hint  at  his  nee 
assistance.      Five  hundred  thousand  iivre» 
dily  remill'id,  and  James,  if  the  French  rr 
is  to  be  believed,   received  the   gift  with  le^m  in 
eyes.     It  had  been   for  some  time  Louii*»  fairouril 
object  to  annex   to  his  dominions  what  remainrd 
the  Spanish   Netherlands,  as  well  for  th^  own 
hie,  as  to  second   his  views  upon  Holland  |  and  tlus 
object    Charles  had  bound   himself  by   treaty 
8pa:n  to   oppose.     The    first   fruits  which   Fi 
reaped  from  the  bribe,  was  to  obtain   from  Jai&e* 
dereliction  of   the    Spanish  treaty*     The  prioct^ 
agents  in  this  bubiness,  besides  the  ktr     *         '^,  a&d 
Lord  Churchill,  who  acted  a  subordh  ^  't^ 

Sunderland,   Rocliester,  and  Godulphuu      U  is  w 
dilBculty  the  reader  can  persuade  himself,  that  t 
were  the  Churchill  and  Godolphin  who,  the  &ae 
the  senate,  the  other  in  the  field,  redeetned  thij  ttsl 
servicncy  to  baseness,  by  their  glorious  efforts  in  tic 
war  of  the  succession. 

The  king  having  first  informed  the  French 
sador,  and  apologized  for  a   measure  appareiitiy 
variance  with  his  engagement  to  France,  to  »i 
an    arbitrary  government,  issued  proclamatiofif 
meeting  a  parliament.     He,  at  the  same  lime, 
orders  for  levying,  upon   his  aole  authority»  tbe 
toms  and  other  duties  which  had  constituted  past 
the  late  king's  revenue,  but  to  which,  the  aclsgi 
ing  them  having  expired  with  the  prince*  J&fli9*wts 
not  legally  entitled.     So  servile  was  the  iptr it  ol  the 
nation,  that  addresses  poured  in  from  oJl  quartern,  ex* 
pressing  the  highest  approbation  of  this  direct  and 
daring  outrage  on  the  constitution. 

Previous  to  meeting  his  English  parlii 
directed  a  Scottish  parUament  to  asieroble  at  Edii»^ 
burgh,   where  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  a*  the  btic  iiiiP" 
slavish  spint  was  then  called,  was    not  eonSiMd  10 
words:  Acts  were  passed  to  ratify  all  the  \iXe  ifisqui- 
tous  judgments;    to  indemnify  the   privy   cotmolf 
judges,  and  all  officers  of  the  crown  ;  to 
the  privy  counci)  in  imposing  the  test  ( under  miot^^ 
ever  penalties   tlfcy  chose;)  to  pimiah  with  ddfi* 
the  hearen  and  preachers  of  houae>  as  wf!l  a*  firlj 
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conrenttclcit  and  even  tlioac  who  rcfaaed  to  be  wit- 
neifcs  against  them.  The  cjcecutivci  govcraraeiit  of 
the  same  couiurys  sconied  to  be  outdcjne  in  cruelty 
by  tlie  legislative.  A  refusal  to  abjure  the  declara* 
Uofi,  ill  the  terms  prescribed,  was  cau*e  hr  immedi- 
ate execution*  In  one  part  of  the  coUTitry*  informa- 
tion having  been  received  tiiat  a  corpse  had  been  bu- 
ried, ao  enquiry  toak  place — it  wa«  dug  up,  aud 
found  to  be  that  of  a  petbon  proscribed.  Tho»e  who 
Lad  interred  him,  were  6u*t petted*  not  of  bii vbg 
murdered,  but  of  having  harboured  him.  For  this 
crimet  their  house  wati  destroyed  ;  the  women  and 
childiTD  were  dnvcn  out  to  %vandcr  as  vagabonds  ; 
and  a  young  man  beiuogttig  to  it  waa  executed*  In 
another  county,  thnec  females,  one  of  sixty-three 
year*  of  age^  one  of  eighteen,  and  one  of  twclvt,  were 
cbarged  with  rebellion,  and  refusing  to  abjure  the 
declaration,  were  sentenced  to  be  drowned*  The 
last  was  let  off,  upon  condition  of  her  father's  iJgn- 
iog  a  bond  for  a  hundred  pounds*  The  elderly  wo« 
man  bore  her  fate  with  the  greatest  constancy.  The 
girl  of  eighteen  was  more  pitied,  and,  after  many  in- 
treatiei,  and  having  been  once  under  water,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  utter  some  words,  which  might  be  fairly 
coiutnied  uito  blessing  the  king,  it  was  thought  she 
was  safe;  but  the  merciless  barbarian^  who  superin- 
tended this  business,  was  not  satisfied,  and  upon  her 
^  refusing  the  abjuration,  she  was  again  plunged  into 
the  wateTf  where  she  was  suffocated.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  being  at  Bothwell  bridge,  and  Air- 
mos^t  were  among  the  crimes  stated  iti  the  indict- 
ment of  all  three,  though,  when  the  last  of  these  af- 
fairs happened,  one  of  the  girls  was  only  thirteen,  and 
the  other  not  eight  years  of  age* 

The  king  met  his  English  parliament  on  the  19th 
of  May,  and  their  proceedings  were  marked  by  a  ser- 
vility almost  equal  to  that  of  Scotland.  Without 
adverting  to  an  unqualihed  menace,  which  the  king 
held  oot  to  them  in  his  speech,  of  making  the  fre- 
quency of  their  meetings  dependent  on  their  beha- 
viour, t.  e.  their  supplies  to  him  ;  and,  without  no- 
ticing the  illegality  of  the  king's  levying  the  revenue, 
thM  revenue  was  granted.  The  king's  assurance 
recognised  as  a  sufficient  security  f  jr  the  national 
lOO,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  destroyed 
by  the  revival  of  the  statute  of  the  i'MU  and  14th  of 
Charles.  In  a  bill  which  w^b  passed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king's  person,  it  vtzs  made  treason  to 
dMert  the  legitimacy  of  Monmonth's  birth,  or  to 
propose,  in  parliament)  any  alteration  in  the  succes- 
^ti  of  the  crown. 

In  his  first  address  to  this  parliament,  .Fames  had 
obliged  to  announce  to  them  the  intelligence  of 
Argyle's  having  landed  in  Scotland,  and  there  erected 
the  standard  ot  insurrection.     The  unjust  sentence 
of  tljis  nobleman,  (whose  real  offence  was  his  having 
mmed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  test,   that  the  royal 
faiQ/i^  should  not  be  exempted  from  taking  it,)  and 
^^  ^*cape  from  prison  having  been  already  related, 
'^  X>uke  of  Monmouth,  whose  share  in  the  cabal, 
'•'/lich  Sidney  and  Rusael  were  martyrs,  has  been 
^flnentioned,  had  been  naturally  drawn,  during  his 
Holland,   to  a  connection  of  designs  with 
Sy^^*  «nd  the  other  banislted  patriots  both  of  Scot- 
ai3cl  England.    The  chief  of  these  exiles  were 
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Fletcher  of  5altoa,  Hume  of  Folwarth,  and  Sir  John     Britiiar. 
Cochrane,   Scotsmen  j    Lord  Gtcf  of  Wark,  and 
Rumbold,  a  maltster,  from  who^e  bouse  the  Rye- 
house  plot  took  its  name,  were  the  mobi  di^lm^^uisfi. 
ed  Englishmen  in  the  enterprise.     When  these  men 
had  consulted  on  the  project  of  redressing  the  suf- 
ferings of  thtir  native  a>untry  and  ihemsclveii,  Ar»  anddcter- 
gyle'ij  counstl,  backed   by   Lord  Grey    and    Mon-  ^*"^  '^ 
mouth's  other  advisers,  and  opposed   by  none  but  p^^^i^^^ 
Fktcher,  was  to  invade  the  two  kingdoms  at  one 
time.    It  was  so  determined,  and  Argyle  had  a  loan 
of  £  10,000  from  a  rich  vfidow  in  AmeterJam,  aud 
Monmouth  had  raised  some  money  by  his  jewcli» 
Argyle  and  his  Scottish  friends,  together  with  Hum* 
bold  the  maltster,  sailed  from  Vly  in  three  wmall  vea- 
selsf  and,  taking  a  circuit  ruund  the  Orkri<-^y*,  were 
discovered  lotig  before  they  made  a  Undmg,  which 
was  at  iiist  effected  on  Argyleshirc.     Here  Argyk 
was  joined  by  some  of  his  clun;   and  his  numbers  at 
one  period  amounted  to  2O0O*     Out  being  overrated 
in  all    his  plans  by  his  own  oFicers,  and  unable  to 
establish  himself  in  Argyleshire,  he  passed  the  L-even 
a  little  abcvc  Dumbarton,  and  proceeded  eastward 
towards  Glasgow,  rather  yielding  to  the  despair  of 
others  than  led  by  his  own  hopes..     When  b i-i  f«rcef 
reached  Kil  pat  rick,  after  narrowly  escaping  from  a 
formidable  body  of  the   king's  forces^  his  number* 
had  fallen  off  to  500,  and  he  was  at  last  left  deserted 
and  almost  alone,  by  the  resolution  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  and  Cochrane,  to  cross  the  Clyde,  with  such 
as  would  follow  them,   and   proceed  into   Renfrew- 
shire*     Unable  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  effect  his  re-  Heisseized 
treat  to  his  own   countr)',  where  he  still  cherished  and  etecu* 
hopes  of  making  a  stand,  he  was  at  last  seir.ed  in  ted. 
the  habit  of  a  countryman,  conveyed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  consigned    to   execution*      Monmouth   set   sail 
from  Holland  shortly  after  Argyle,  and  lar:*'ed  at 
Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,   on  the  11th  of  June,     Here 
he  published  a  manifesto,  proclaiming  James  a  tyrant 
and  usurper,  and  promising  to  the  people  the  reno-  Monmoutb 
vation  of  short  parliaments^  the  restoration  of  char*  laud*  in 
ters,  a  militia  to  be  governed  by  the  parliamtiil.  and  Hngfand, 
a  ffeneral  toleration  to  Protestant  dissenters.     From  *?     ^^^' 

^       \  J         1       I     1  '      r  11  .1       cLitmahim- 

scarcely  an  nunUred,  his  ioUov^-ers  soon  rose  to  the  ,p|f  kj^jr^ 
number  ok  6000,  and  he  now  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim himself  king.  At  Taunton,  the  people  strew- 
ed his  way  with  foweria,  folL>wed  him  with  acclama* 
tions  and  prayers,  adointd  their  walls  with  greea 
boughs,  and  threw  open  their  houses  to  hi«  army* 
But  these  were  delusive  promisv^  of  success*  He 
was  joined  by  none  of  the  superior  gentry.  His  slow 
approach  struck  no  terror,  but  gave  time  for  his  ene* 
mies  to  prepare ;  and  he  unfortunately  lost  Fletcher 
of  Saltoji,  the  only  man  of  ctHumanding  i^enjiis  in 
his  army,  in  coniequence  of  that  gentlinnaii  having 
rashly  killed  a  citi/xn  in  a  dispute.  James,  isi  the 
mean  time,  got  his  army  incrcai»ed  to  15,000  men^ 
and  obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of  if  iO(),0()0. 
After  some  unimportant  skirmishes  with  the  king*i 
troops,  and  a  vaneiy  of  muvemeatj,  which  murke-d 
his  indecision  and  ^  v,   Monmouth  at  la^t  de- 

termined to  risk  h\  -i  m  a  pitched  battle  with 

the  forces  of  the  king's  generals,  Feversh*^m  and 
ChurcbiU,  who  were  posted  to  receive  him  at  Sedge- 
more,  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater.^    Here 
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bti  undisciplined  troope  drove  the  royal  infantry  from 
the  ground,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  complete 
victoryt  when  the  cowardice  of  Grey,  who  command- 
ed the  horse,  brought  all  to  ruin.  That  worthless 
nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  the  rebels  being 
charged  in  flank,  were  slaughtered*  during  an  una 
vailing  resistance,  tor  three  hours,  during  which  they 
loflt  about  1300  men,  Monmouth  fled  above  twenty 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horae  sunk  un- 
der him.  He  then  alighted,  and,  exchanging  clothes 
with  a  shepherd,  fled  on  foot  with  a  single  attend* 
ant,  till,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they 
both  lay  down  in  a  field,  and  covered  themselves  with 
fern.  The  country  was  searched  with  bloodhounds, 
and  James  at  last  had  the  sati^^faction  of  l^earing  that 
liis  nephew  was  found  in  a'  ditch,  half  concealed  by 
weeds,  with  some  raw  peas  in  his  pocket,  a  suste- 
nance on  which  he  had  fed  for  two  days.  He  burst 
into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies.  For  some 
time,  the  unfortunate  Duke  sought  his  life  with  im- 
portunityj  but,  when  James  received  his  entreaties 
with  all  the  sternness  of  his  implacable  character,  he 
recovered  himself  with  dignity,  and  behaved,  in  his 
last  moments,  with  magnanimity,  though  persecuted 
on  the  scaffold  by  his  religious  assistants.  The  exe- 
cutioner struck  the  blow  so  feebly,  that  he  only 
slightly  wounded  him  ;  and  Monmouth  raised  his 
head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  as 
if  to  upbraid  him,  but  said  nothing.  After  two 
other  ineffectual  blows,  the  executioner  threw  down 
the  axe  in  horror,  and  declared  he  could  not  finish 
the  deed.  The  sheriffs  threatened  him  ;  he  was 
forced  to  proceed  ;  and,  at  two  more  strokes,  sever- 
ed the  head  from  the  body.  He  perished  in  his 
36th  year. 

The  most  vindictive  inhumanities  were  practised 
by  goTcrnmenton  the  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  at 
Sedgemoie.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  Fevers- 
ham  hanged  above  twenty,  and  was  proceeding  in  his 
executions,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in- 
formed him  that  those  unhappy  men  were  now  by 
law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  was 
absolute  murder.  Kirke,  who  hung  up  his  victims 
with  the  same  avidity,  when  he  saw  the  feet  of  the 
dying  shake*  used  to  say  they  should  have  music  to 
their  dancing,  and  ordered  his  trumpets  to  sound, 
aad  his  drums  to  strike  up.  Jeffreys,  (now  en- 
nobled), was  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoners 
in  the  western  circuit.  This  atrocious  man  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  principals, 
but  charged  the  juries  also  to  search  out  the  aiders 
and  abettors  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  those  who,  in  com- 
passion to  the  wretched  fugitives,  had  let  them  be 
hid  in  their  houses,  were  denounced  as  such.  It  is 
horrible  to  relate,  that  two  women,  Lady  L.isle  and 
Mr^  Gaunt,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive,  literal- 
ly, for  such  acts  of  compassion.  James  complained 
of  the  unpopularity  which  Kirke  and  Jeffreys  had 
drawn  upon  his  name ;  but  he  complained  in  the  days 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  such  cruelties  seem  to  have 
been  but  too  congenial  to  the  nature  of  him.  who 
could  jocularly  style  the  bloody  career  of  his  judge, 
•*  Jeffreys'  campaign.*' 

At  the  next  session  of  parliament,  in  November^ 


James  assumed  a  itiU  higfiei'  tone  of  lan^ffrf^ 
he  had  hitherto  used.     He  spoke  openly  of  the 
cessily  for  a  larger  standing  army,  and  for  cn^h' 
popish  officers  to  serve  without  taking  the  test, 
Hs  the  public  mind  seemed  to  be  to  every  ferling 
for  civil  liberty,   the    fears  for  religion*  routed  by  I 
this  indication  of  the  kmg's  intentions,  with  reeprct 
to  the  CathoiicSr  created  some  symptoms  of  mi' 
pendence  in  a  parhament,  the  most  Aubmisiive  m* 
had  sat  for  100  years.     The  commons  ventai 
address  the  king,  on  the  necessity  of  quieting 
fears  of  the  people  on  the   subject  of  rebgiout 
to  leave   the    extent  of  the    supply   unsettled 
they  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  te«ts.      The  I 
w^ere  preparing  to  imitate  their  example;  and  a 
tion  proposed  by  Compton,  bishup  of  London, 
tually  prevailed,    that   a  day  should    be    fixed 
taking  the  king*a  speecK  into  consideration  ;  a 
tion,  by  which  it  was  understood,  that  th*   kin 
exercise    of  the    dispensing  power 
mined  by  the   peers.      But  James, 
first  thuugh   slight    symptoms   of    i  -, 

rogued  the  parliament,  kftcrit  had  i  I 

and  never  assembled  it  again.  He  eoon  after 
missed  many  of  his  servants  and  ofiicers*  who 
voted  against  his  measures.  After  the  prurt?fa« 
tion  of  parliament,  he  established  and  regtililcd  i 
perpetual  camp  at  Hounslow  Heath,  under  pretcoct 
of  discipline  and  tiatiunal  defence,  but,  iti  leahty, 
with  a  view  to  overawe  the  metropolis. 

After  the  suppression  of  Monmouih's  rebeUsoQaadi^ 
the  dismission  of  parliament,  James  teems   to  bavfn, 
been  so  elated  with  his  success,  in  estabhsbiog  ^hi*  ts 
trary  power,  that  he  procewded  without  fear  orctu  jj|^ 
tion  in  the  second  great  object  of  his  views,  the  tA^  ^^ 
biishment  of  the  Catholic  religion.     His  exercise  of 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  teet,  that 
which  all  Protestants  believed  to  be  the  chie 
against  the  introduction  of  popery,  was  cyici 
cally  employed  to  throw  every  place  of  honoof 
emolument  under  government  into  the  hands  *" 
I  holies  i    and  bcsidca  offering  the  lure  of  offi 
king  was  active  and  zealous  m  making  convert*. 
derland,   ever  versatile    and   unprincipled,    contim 
ed  in  favour  by  becoming  a  convert  to  the  king'*  re- 
ligion ;  but  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  James's  o 
brotherS'in-law,  though  sufliciently  subservient  to 
arbitrary  views  in  civil  government,    were  di-*mi<i 
from  office  for  their  obstinacy  in  reltgiot).     Four 
tholic  Lords,  Powis,  Arundel,  Dover,  and  BcU. 
were  admitted  into  the  pnvy  council,  and  these,  wi 
father  Petre,  the  queen's  confessor,  and  James  bii 
self,  formed  a  Catholic  cabal  of  seven,  who  had  ll 
whole  adminibtration  of  government 

In  Ireland  the  mask  was  more  completely  tiiroi 
off,  where  Talbot,  carl  of  Tyrconnel,  in  his  fury  f^t 
the  Catholic  cause,   broke  the    Prote»tant  oficm.^ 
disbanded  the  soldiers,  and  disarmed  all  the  natives  v<  |^ 
that  faith,  let  loose-  a  Popish  banditti  to  pnry  ttpoi 
the  inhabitants,  and  exposed  the  kingdom  to  aJ3  ik 
terrors  of  another  massacre.     The  clvurch  wa*  no* 
alarmed  ;  and  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  Iiy  dof^ 
mant,  while  the  most  sacred  civil  rights  of  the  a^ 
ject  were  suffering  violatioot  *  was  awakened  bj  (b^ 


f  The  elections  in  several  places  were  ti'ansferred  from  the  people  to  the  magistrates 


ajL     common  fear  of  Popery,  which  dro?e  the  Tories  and 
^^  High  Churchmen  to  coalesce,  in  their  common  dan- 
» IL    g(jr,    vnth    the   Whigs.      The  common    resentment 
^      grcvr  still  ftronger,  when  James,  in  violation  of  esta- 
blished law,  issued  a  new  commiartiony  by  which  seren 
commissioners  were  invested  with  unlimited  aiilhon- 
ly  over  ihe  whole  church  of  England.     By  this  com- 
mission, .a  sentence  of  suspen&ion  was  passed  against 
Sharpe»   a    clergyraan»  for   declaiming  against    Po- 
pery,  and  against  the  Bi&hop  of  London  for  having 
refused  to  suspend  him* — a  sentence  which  exaspera- 
T-       ted  every  true    Protestant    in    the   kingdom.     Not 

P  contented  with  his  suspending  power  in  particular 
instances,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  gene^- 
ral  suspension  of  all  penal  laws  against  non-confor- 
mity; an  act  of  liberality,  abstractly  considered,  but 
disgraced  by  the  views  of  the  tyrant  who  passed  it. 
This  wai.  followed  by  a  still  more  incautious  display 
of  his  zeal  in  sending  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  as  his 
envoy  to  the  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
church  of  England  to  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  com- 
munion, by  a  solemn  reception  of  the  Pope's  nuncio 
at  Windsor,  and  of  the  regular  Popish  clergy  in  the 
habits  of  their  order  at  court,  and  by  forcing  the 
universities  to  receive  some  of  his  most  worthless  pro* 
selytes  to  Popery  into  their  benefices. 
^  His  dispute  with  the  church  was  brought  to  a 

crisis,  by  his  enjoining  a  second  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, which  he  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in 
jtaiei  *11  *^<^  churches.     The  clergy,  who  were  known  to 
'D  a-   disapprove  of  the  king'a  illegal  assumption  of  the 
tl*«    dispensing   power,    almost   universally   refused   obc- 
i»«g  alienee  to  this  edict;  and  six  prel*:tef,  Lloyd,  bishop 
£!    of  St  Asaph,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of 
^    Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough, 
Bv    and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  concertt-d  with  the  pri* 
^p    mate  Sanscroft,  a  petition  against  the  order,  to  the 
^^    king.     Though  the  petit  ion  (unexceptionable  in  it^ 
self)  was  privately  delivered,  they  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  council  j  and  on  refusing   to  find 
bail,   were   committed  for  sedition    to    the   Tower, 
1^    Never  wajs  the  mind  of  the  people  so  affected,  as 
j^P  when  lliey  beheld  those  fathers  of  the  church  Cott- 
le  veyed  to  their  imprisonment*     They  were  taken  by 
tt«d  water,  to  prevent    the  emotion    which  the  sight  of 
them  might  create  in  the  clly ;  but  the  people  shout- 
^^  rd   wht-n    they  perceived  them  at  a  distance;   they 

I  threw  themselves  with   reverence  on   the  ground  as 
they  passed  ;   and  the  veiy  soldiers  who  were  their 
ga«rd,  k  ielt  and  implored  the  blessing  of  their  pri- 
soners.    Their  tnal  for  sedition,  in  framing  the  peti- 
9^      tion,  came  on  in  the  King*a  Bench.     They  were  at- 
^    tended  thither  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  respectable 
^L  <^<^mmoners.     The  first  coyinsel  at   tlie  bar  pleading 
^F    ^r  tliem*  shewed  that  they  fell  the  day  and  the  cause 
d«f-  to  be  the  greatest  for  their  country  and  themselves  in 
_      which  they  should  ever  be  destined  to  displuy  their 
f^iitit'^ — and  the  audience  within  and  withuut — all 
''-^^c/ori-^-aU  the  nation— expected  the  decision  with 
.y  *Hi^/tjl  and  deep  anxiety.     The  jury  were  enclosed 
^JJf ''g-lit,  and  in  the  morning  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
^■^'0/1  err  3.     It  was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy  in  the 
^P^^  ^       ^.nd  almost  in  an  instant,  a  thousand  shouts 
W^  ***^ Slimed   from   all  parts  in    London.     These 


continued  from  vilUge  to  vitlagei  till  they 
reached  the  army  encamped  on  HounJow  Heath, 
which  was  seized  with  the  sympathetic  transport. 
The  king  was  in  Lord  Feversham's  tent,  and  hear- 
ing the  camp  in  an  uproar,  sent  Fevcrsham  to  en- 
quire into  the  cause.  He  returned  and  said,  it  was 
nothing  but  the  joy  of  the  soldiers  for  the  discharge 
of  the  bishops.  **  And  do  you  ca^  that  nothmgl" 
said  the  kiijg.  "  BiH  w  nutch  the  fvone  for  them  J* 
A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, — tlu  event  of  joy  to  the 
king  and  Papists,  and  of  present  mortification  to  the 
people,  who  looked  for  eventual  release  from  tyranny 
by  the  succea&ion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  which, 
by  rendering  them  more  impatient  of  tlie  yoke,  ac- 
celerated that  deliverance  which  they  sought  at  their 
own  hands. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  James's  nephew,  had  not 
been  an  impassive  spectator  of  these  events  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  with  his  characteristic  prudence,  he  forbore 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  England,  until  tlie 
king's  own  misconduct,  and  the  application  of  the 
English  themselves,  justified  his  interference.  The 
king,  conscious  of  the  respect  which  attended  Wil» 
liam's  name  in  England,  solicited  him  to  declare  in 
favour  of  his  dispensing  with  the  penal  acts  ;  and 
threw  out  hopes  to  the  prince,  of  his  being  seconded 
by  the  English  arms  in  the  league  which  he  was 
forming  against  France.  But  William,  justly  distrust- 
ing his  sincerity,  and  aware  of  the  decided  sentiments 
of  the  English  on  the  subject  of  the  tests,  wisely  re- 
fused to  concur  in  his  uncle's  unpopular  measures  ; 
and  James's  hints  at  a  coalition  with  Holland,  were 
speedily  changed  into  warlike  preparations,  which 
menaced  the  republic.  The  prince  was  now  assiduous 
in  cherishing  that  spirit  among  the  English,  which 
led  them  to  look  for  himself  as  their  only  and  certain 
deliverer*  Lord  Dumblane,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dan- 
by,  being  commander  of  a  frigate,  made  several 
voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  out  tenders  of  duty, 
and  even  sums  of  money  from  many  of  the  chief  no* 
bility  I  and  Zuylestcin,  tlie  Dutch  envoy*  brought 
htm  over  the  positive  invitation,  not  only  of  the  chief 
Whig  leaders,  but  of  the  Tories  also,  to  come  and 
assist  them  with  his  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their 
laws  and  liberties.  The  bishop  of  London,  the  Earls 
of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  the 
Duke  ot  Norfolk,  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  these 
were  tome  of  the  conspicuous  persons  who  consented 
to  bury  their  party  feehngs  in  his  cause,  and  to  de» 
vote  their  fortunes  to  his  success*  Even  Sunder- 
land, the  king's  favourite  minister,  privately  promo- 
ted the  cause  at  the  expence  of  his  personal  honour* 
W^hcn  William's  preparations  by  laud  and  9ea>  which 
had  been  dextrously  made  for  pretended  objects,  sg 
as  to  cover  his  designs  on  England,  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  James  was  warned  by  the  kin^  of 
France  of  the  impending  invasion,  and  an  ofFi-r  of 
troops  was  made  to  him  by  the  French  monarch  to 
assist  in  repeHing  it.  But  James  would  not  accept 
the  offer:  he  trusted  to  filling  the  army  with  Irish 
Catholics,  a  measure  which  the  resistance  of  the 
colonel  and  officers*  of  the  first  regiment  on  which 
he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  mutinous  aapet  t  of 
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senseless  rabble.  The  Prince  of  Orange  then  oonve- 
ned  a  council  at  Sion  House,  to  deliberate  what  mea- 
sures should  be  taken.  It  was  resolved  to  send  orders 
to  James  to  remove  from  Whitehall  to  Ham  ;  but  as 
the  terrified  monarch  preferred  Rochester  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  sea,  and  as  William  saw  that  he  meditated 
an  escape,  he  granted  him  his  choice  of  residence.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  troops  entered  London, 
udj  as  some  resistance  was  apprehended  from  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  guards, 
thcT  marched  through  the  Park  at  eleven  o'cbck  at 
nignt,  with  drums  beating,  matches  lighted,  and  In 
order  of  battle.  James  proceeded  to  Rochester  with 
only  five  attendants  of  distinction ;  *  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  arrived  at  St  James's  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
clerg}',  the  dissenters,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
lawyers,  and  all  ranks  hastened  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him. 

The  only  authoritative  body  that  yet  subsisted 
since  the  dissolution  of  James's  government,  consist- 
ed of  the  peers  and  bishops,  who,  to  the  number  of 
ninety,  advised  the  Prince  to  summon  a  convciitipn. 
But  William,  who  was  determined  to  obtain  a  more 
express  declaration  of  the  pubUc  consent,  invited  an 
assembly  of  all  the  members  who  had  sat  in  any 
House  of  Commons  of  Charles  IL,  (the  only  parlia* 
ments  whose  election  was  regarded  as  free,)  and  to 
them  were  added  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  fifty  of  the  common  council  By  the  ad- 
vice of  this  body,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  lords,  the 
Prince  summoned  a  convention.  The  conduct  of  the 
Prince,  with  regard  to  Scotland,- vras  founded  on  the 
same  prudent  and  moderate  maxims.  He  called  to- 
gether the  most  eminent  Scotsmen  in  London,  about 
80  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  and  he  accepted  a  vo^ 
luntary  offer  of  the  administration  from  that  assem- 
bly, as  from  the  fairest  representation  of  their  coun- 
try, that  could  be  found  in  the  present  place  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  English  convention  was  assembled 
on  the  22d  of  .January  1689,  which,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  present  crisis,  was  composed  chiefly  of 
Whigs.  In  the  peers,  however,  the  Tory  party  was 
yet  strong,  and,  after  protracted  debates,  a  confe- 
rence of  the  houses  was  necessary,  before  the  vote  of 
the  conmions  could  be  adopted,  that  James  had  ab- 
dicated the  throne,  and  that  it  was  thereby  vacant. 
While  the  Tories  were  endeavouring  to  avert  this 
decision,  and  proposals  of  a  regency  were  strongly 
urged,  the  Prince,  who  had  entered  into  no  intrigues, 
who  had  retained  a  magnanimous  silence,  and  had  dis- 
dained to  bestow  caresses  on  even  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  favoured  his  accession,  at  length  called 
together  some  of  the  chief  members  of  parliament, 
aod  gave  his  sentiments  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He 
pretended  not,  he  said,  to  interpose  in  the  decision  of 
parliament,  to  whom  the  free  settlement  of  the  nation 
belonged,  but  he  had  heard  that  a  regency  was  pro- 
posed by  some,  and  that  others  were  desirous  of 
the  crown  being  settled  on  the  Princess.     If  either 


of  these  schemes  should  be  adopted,  he  declared,  that 
hecouldnot  accept  of  so  precarious  a  dignity,  and  must 
return  to  his  native  country,  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
he  had  made  for  England.  This  declaration  produ- 
ced its  desired  effect ;  the  voice  of  the  Whigs  pre- 
. vailed  ;  and  the  convention  p7ssed  a  bill,  in  which 
they  settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  sole  administration  to  remain  in  the 
Prince :  the  Princess  of  Denmark  to  succeed  after 
the  death  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  the 

5 posterity  of  the  Princess  Anne  after  those  of  the 
Vincess  Mary,  but  before  those  of  the  Prince  by  any 
otlior  wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  a  declaration  of  rights,  by  which 
the  powers  of  royal  prerogative  were  circumscribed, 
aild  defined  more  narrowly  and  precisely  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  English  government. 

The  revolution  was  nut  in  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
effected  by  a  coalition  of  Whig  and  Tory.  Balcar- 
ras  and  Dundee,  the  leaders  of  the  Tories,  withdrew 
in  rage  and  terror  from  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Scottish 
convention  having  voted,  by  a  bold  and  decisive  reso- 
lution, that  James  had  forfeited  the  crown,  tendered 
it  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Of  the 
kings  who  have  deserved  popularity,  none  perhaps 
ever  possessed  less  than  William,  in  proportion  to 
his  merit.     He  had  been  led,  by  policy  as  well  as 

fratitude,  to  entrust  the  administration  to  Whigs, 
lalif^x  got  the  privy  seal,  Danby  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  Shrewsbury  a  secretary  of  state* 
Nottingham  was  the  only  Tory  admitted  into  power  ; 
and  even  of  that  one  admission,  the  Whigs  complain- 
ed. It  was  not  possible  to  reward  all  the  Whigs  \ 
and  a  few  honours  and  trusts  conferred  upon  the 
Dutch  friends  of  the  king,  roused  the  accustomed 
fury  of  the  English  against  foreign  favourites.  The 
pecuniary  supplies  of  William's  first  parliament  were 
rigrid,  and  below  the  acknowledged  exigencies  of  go- 
vernment ;  nor  would  they  countenance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  fiercely  opposed  the  noblest  object  of  Wil- 
liam's ambition,  his  wish  to  relieve  his  dissenting  sub- 
jects from  the  sacramental  test.  All  that  he  could 
obtain^  was  a  partial  toleration.  The  levity  even  of 
those  statesmen,  who  had  acted  tlie  highest  parts  in 
the  late  glorious  revolution,  and  who  had  profited 
most  by  the  change,  was  still  more  strange  than  the 
conduct  of  those  who  were  chagrined  by  disappoint- 
ment ;  if  we  can  believe,  that  Hahfax  and  Danby  ca- 
balled with  the  king's  enemies,  and  declared  the  im- 
possibihty  of  keeping  James  from  the  throne,  if  he 
would  concede  certain  points  to  the  Protestants.' 
The  parliament,  however,  though  divided  in  every 
other  point,  were  unanimous  in  promising  to  support 
the  king  in  a  war  against  France.  The  measures  of 
France,  William  declared,  left  now  no  choice  but 
that  of  war  on  the  part  of  England ;  and  the  empire* 
Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh^ 
were  now  united  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  Louis. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  soon  displayed  a  more 
decided  spirit  of  resistance  to  William  than  even  the 
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*  hold  Arran,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lords  Aylesbury,  Litchfield,  Dumbarton,  and  Col.  Hamilton.  On  the  83d  of 
December,  in  the  night,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  two  other  persons,  he  went  to  a  small  vessel  which  was  prepa- 
red for  him,  and  which  carried  him  to  Ambletcuse  in  France. 
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Eiiglish  parliament  had  shewn.  William  had  in- 
structed his  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  PLimihcn, 
(Dalrymplc's  Memoirs^  p.  37^.),  to  comply  with 
the  various  demands  of  the  Scottish  convention  in 
favour  of  popular  rights  ;  but  Hamilton,  from  in- 
terested viewf?,  concealed  from  the  boroughs  the  or- 
ders which  he  had  received  in  favour  of  liberty  ;  and 
the  minds  of  tlie  nation  were  alienated  by  this  treach- 
ery, as  well  ai  by  the  king's  refusal  to  profcribe  and 
exclude  the  whole  of  the  Tory  party, — a  measure 
which  the  king  saw  would  create  a  host  of  enemies 
from  despair. 

Wliile  the  parliament  wasthir,  agitated,  a  civil  war 
wa^  excited  by  the  Viscount  Dundee,  under  whose 
new  title  ;ind  splendid  achievcmrnts  the  CTueltits  of 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse  were  tcr  a  while  fori^otteu. 
Wlicn  the  Scottish  convciition  had  d-  clared  for  Wil- 
liam.—when  Balcarras,  ard  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Tories,  were  secured  in  Edir.burgh, — Du:.d-.'e,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  with  fifty  horse.  He  liad  left 
behind  him  the  Duke  of  Gordon  in  possession  of 
Edhiburgh  cistlc  ;  but,  as  th.it  r.jbleman,  despair- 
ing of  relief,  and  pressed  by  a  siogo,  was  reduced  to 
capitulate  within  a  month,  the  cause  of  James  in 
Scotland  depended  now  upon  his  sole  conduct.  Dun- 
dee retired  into  the  Highlands  from  the  pursuit  of 
General  Mackay,— was  joinvd  by  the  Macdonalds,— 
surprized  Perth,— and  levied  contributions  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town  of  Dundee.  Being  joined  by  se- 
veral of  the  mountain  clans,  he  found  himself,  at  one 
period,  at  the  head  of  17(K)  men  ;  but,  as  the  High- 
landers, loaded  with  plunder,  deserted  in  numbers, 
lie  retired  into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  succours  from  Ireland.  When  S(K)  re- 
cruits arrived  from  that  country,  Dundee  once  more 
called  the  Highlanders  to  his  banners.  With  a  force 
exceeding  'J.KJO  men,  he  gave  battle,  at  the  pass  of 
Killycrankie,  to  Mackay,  who,  with  considerably  su- 
perior numbers,  was  advancing  from  Blair.  By  a 
rapid  descent  in  thick  and  ijparato  columns,  the 
Highlan«!er3  overpowered  the  thin  lines  of  Mackay, 
and  wr)uld  have  scarcely  lefi  a  man  to  report  the  de- 
feat, had  not  the  death  of  Dundee,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  left  the  com  man  vl  in  less  vigorous  hands. 
Cannon,  an  Irish  officer  of  indifl'crent  abilities,  suc- 
ceeded him,  who.>e  forces,  after  a  repulse  by  a  single 
regiment  of  the  CamcroniaruS  dibperaed,  ar.d  return- 
ed to  their  homes. 

These  c'veiils  took  place  during  the  summer  of 
Kjbi).  In  the  spring  ot  the  same  ytar,  James  ar- 
rived from  Trance  wt  KM^al-  in  Ireland,  where  he 
found  Tyreonntl,  lit-.'  Loiv!  Lieutenant,  devoted  to 
him,  and  an  army  of  :i^k.(MK>  men  in  arms  to  «i:pport 
hi.^  cause.  It  may  n:\liMv.l:y  be  a.^ked,  by  what  ne- 
glect, on  the  part  of  Wiih.nii,  the  interests  of  the 
lut'"  king  were  allowed  to  :i-s'.:me  so  prosperous  au 
aspect  :  and,  indeed,  the  -lelay  in  settling  Ireland  is 
(,:.e  of  tiie  parts  of  Williaui's  conduct  wh'ch  seem 
least  to  accord  with  the  ii^ual,. prudence  and  energy 
of  his  eharacler.  Since  tlie  j.^riod  of  James's  flight 
from  Envlaiid,  the  Irish  rix;e-.ta!it^  l.a;i  beheld  the 
I'lCP'ast!  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyrconiicl'b  prepa- 
rations with  all  tiie  exaggerated  terrors  of  an  rxpect- 
•-d  mabsatre  by  the  Papists.     The  city  of  Londoii'. 


deny,  however,  shut  her  gates  upon  his  forces,  and  Br 
the  whole  of  Ulster  united  in  measures  for  their  de-  ^ 
fvnce,  and  for  continuing  their  dependence  upoo]f" 
England.  James  was  attended  from  France  by  s-  j 
bout  2500  British  and  Irish  fullowerSf  and  100  French 
officers.  His  reception  at  Kinsale  was  cordial,  sod?^ 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin  magnificent.  Aboot  „.; 
10,000  Protestants  gathered  together  around  Lod*Di: 
donderry,  and  an  increasing  number  rallied  them* 
selves  at  Inniskillen. 

Surrounded   by   the  congratulations  of   Dublin,  He 
James  ordered  a  parliament  to  assemble  onthe7tliiK 
May.     Before  it  met,  he  quitted  Dublin  to  lay  siege  ""^ 
to    Loiidonderry,   a  town   whose   memorable  siege 
will  be  described  under  a  different  article.      (Sx 
LoxDONDEiiRY.)     The  relief   of    the   garrison  by 
Kirke,  gave  a  decisive  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  Jamn, 
while  the  example  of  the  besiegc^d  raised  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Irish  Protestants.     Six  thousand  of  Tjr- 
connel's  troops  were  soon  after  defeated  at  Newton 
Butler  by  a  band  of  2.5(X)  Inniskilleners  ;  and  the 
courage  of  the  Protestants  rose  in  every  quarter. 

James' !(  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Dublin,  WZ 
could  only  vote  him  a  revenue, — they  could  not  give?'"! 
it.     By  forcing  a  coinage  of  brass  money  to  pass  for^**' 
fourteen  times  its  value,  he  raised  a  temporary  sup- 
ply ;  but,  as  France  refused  him  pecuniary  aid,  his 
adherents  were  supported  by  rapine ;  and,  to  iucreaie 
his  difficulties,  the   French  auxiliaries  were  engaged 
in  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  Irish.     At  last,  cotbe 
rith   of  August,   William's   army,    amounting  to 
10,(XX)  men,  arrived  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  aged  Duke  of  Srhomberg  ;  and,  bnd-j^| 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Donaghadee,  besieged  Carrick-GD 
fergus,  and  forced  its  garrison  to  capitulate.    BvX^ 
the  campaign  of  Schombcrg  was  both  short  and  in- 
decisive.    Encamping  in    a  low  and  damp  situaiioo 
near  Dundalk,  his  troops  were  wasted  by  disorder. 
The  enemy,  no  less  enfeebled  by  sickness,  were  for- 
tunately little  able  to  annoy  them  ;  and,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  both   armies  retired  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year  after  Wil-V^a 
liam  was  upon  the   throne,  he  broke  with  that  par*  ^*"! 
liament,  and  dismissed  that  party,   which  had  placed _.^ 
h.im  on  it.      Provoked  at  the  hostility  of  the  Whigi   w 
in  his  first  pariiament,  he  determined  to  call  another, 
and  to  thrv)w  hmiself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tones. 
In  the  n».\v  elections,  the  Tories  v^enc rally  prevj'Jed. 
The  privy  ?eal   was   taken  from   L.ord  lialifnx,  ard 


'sea 


Lord  Sh;ew&hury  reH>;ni  li.  After  these  chiirgeii 
Wiiliam  announced  h:s  n.tenlion  of  conducting  the  ft  is 
war  in  lrela::d  in  p  r.on.  l-eaviiag  London  on  ths 
4i!i  of  June  Ui'jO,  I.e  arriv.d  at  C  arrick  fergus  cr 
the  1  tth  of  thi-  same  n.v;nth.  As  lie  advanced,  liif 
Iii>h  aimy  abi::do:.vd  Ardce,  and  fell  back  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Bjyne,  uii.Tc  they  were  joined  by 
James  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxiliarit'S.  Wil- 
liam's forces,  e(^nlp^  sed  of  English,  French  (French 
Protestants),  Dutch.  Brjiulenburghers,  Irish,  asd 
Danes,  am.>unted  t«)  :>n,OiK)  n.eii.  Jaiv.ejs,  having  an 
army  every  way  Ulterior,  resolved,  after  much  hft"'* 
tation,  to  give  batilj  ;  but  took  his  measures  rathtrj-flv 
for  securing  a  retrtat  than  to  make  a  dctermiced  ds* 


ftoct,    William  dirtcted  ihe  mer  to  be  forded  in 
thnre  places,  and  the  attack  begun  from  ^s  many 
^     qti^ters*    Schomberg,  with  tlie  right  wing  of  10*000 

»frien,  passed  ^onne  fords  up  the  river,  and  a  bog  on 
the  othtr  side,  and  attacked  the  forces  of  James,  who 
rather  watched  than  opposed  him,  and  who  fled  to 
secure  the  pa&s  of  Dunleck,  which  guarded  the  Irish 
rear.  The  centre  next  crossed,  and  were  maintain - 
ing  a  doubtful  contest  with  their  French  and  Irish 
pponents,  when  WilLiaiu,  who  passed  the  river  far- 
liesl  down  with  his  cavalry*  followed  the  army  of 
amcs  as  it  retired  in  a  body  aix)und  their  king.  WhiJe 
"  le  arroiet  were  yet  fighting,  James  rode  off  from 
le  field  of  battle.  Tlie  rout  of  the  Irish  soon  after 
complete  ;  and  they  fled  without  obeying 
sovereign's  last  injunction  to  defend  the  pass  of 
ilDleckt  kaving  t^OOO  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field.  The  day  before  the  battle,  Wilham  had  re- 
.light  wound  by  a  shot  which  grazed  his 
.  from  a  cannon  which  the  enemy  privately 
jbiouglil  iiiid  planted  oppoBite  to  the  spot  where  he 
reconnoitring  the  ground  ;  hut  the  accident  di- 
mmiihcd  nt-ilhcr  the  health  nor  spirits  of  the  king, 
who,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  was,  as  usual»  at  the 
bead  of  hib  cavalry,  with  tns  sword  drawn,  and  his 
snn  thrown  loose  from  its  bandage.  The  remains 
of  the  Irish  army  retired  precipitately  to  the  Shan« 

knon  ;  aud  the  late  king,  determining  to  go  to  France, 
look  his  leave  of  themy  leaving  orders  bchmd  him 
%Q  continue  thcjr  resistance. 
The  news  of  Wjlham's  victory  did'ased  exultation 
over  the  minds  of  the  English*  and  came  in  jrood 
time  to  console  them  for  the  issue  of  a  naval  engage- 
meet  which  had  mortified  their  nattonal  vanity.  Tor- 
fington,  with  34  English  and  22  Dutch  ships,  enga* 
ged  the  French  Admiral  Tourville  off  Beachy  Head. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  been  most  prompt  in  the  en- 
gagement, were  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  but  such  was 
the  state  of  the  combined  fleets  after  the  battle,  that 
thev,  next  day,  declined  renewing  it,  and  were  obli- 
gra  to  retire  into  the  *rhames. 
r  The  king  returned  to  England  after  the  battle  of 

B*  the  Boyne,  General  Ginckle,  who  commanded  in  his 
absence,  pursued  the  Irish,  now  commanded  by  St 
Ruth,  to  the  Shannon;  crossed  ihe  river  by  a  bold 
enterprise,  and  engaged  their  whole  army  at  Aughrira, 
where  the  Irish  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  driven  to  make  their  last  stand  at  Limerick,  after 
losing  5000  men* 

The  siege  of  Limerick  commf  need  in  Augusti  and 
^    for  dx  weeks  the  enrmy  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
were  not  likely  to  make  a  Epeedy  submission*     With 
Lg^lhe  plans  which  William  had  formed  for  the  great 
^Kr  objects  of  warfare  and  ambition,  the  proi»pect  of 
a  winter  sieee,   and  the  renewal  of  a  spring  cam- 
paign, in  Ireland*   were  by  no  mean*  desirable.     He 
gave  orders,  therefore,  to  Gmckle,  to  make  the  Irish 
the  most  favourable  offers.     By  the  treaty  of  Limer- 
ick, therefore,  which  was  foon  concluded,   the  Irish 
were  granted  their  pardons,  their  estates,  and  a  gene- 
ral   amnesty  of  debts,    incurred   during  hostibties. 
Attainders  and  outlawries  were  done  away.     The 
Catholics  were  to  receive  the  same  toleration  as  un- 
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dcr  Charles  IL  Such  as  were  inclined  to  go  to  Britaia* 
France,  were  to  be  landed  there,  with  their  effectSi  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  government.  Fourteen 
thousand  men,  with  arms  m  their  hands,  availed 
themselves  of  this  last  article,  and  consented  tm  be-^ 
come,  for  ever,  the  fiubjects  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  defeat  of  Dundee  subdued  only  the  open  ene- 
mies of  the  king  in  Scotland.  An  opposition  to  his 
measures  was  formed  under  the  designation  of  tlie 
Club,  or  Country  Party,  and»  among  some  of  these,  * 
a  plot  was  laid  for  the  restoration  of  James,  by  a  coa* 
lition  of  the  Jacobites  and  Presbyterians.  The  prin* 
cipal  plotters  were  Montgomery,  Ross,  the  Earl 
of  Annandale,  and  Ferguson,  men  who  had  zealously 
promoted  the  revolution,  but  who  souglit  revenge 
for  being  disappointed  of  the  rewards  which  they 
expected.  But  the  plot  was  dissipated  by  the  king*a 
commissioner,  I^rd  Mciville,  obtaining  extensive 
powers  to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians  by  timely  con- 
cessions. The  king's  supremacy  over  the  church 
was  given  op,  Presbytery  was  confirmed  on  its  broad- 
est basis,  and  preparations  were  made  to  indemnify 
the  patriotic  Whigs,  who  had  been  suffering  under 
the  late  tyrannical  reigns.  The  conspirators,  in  dis- 
may, hastened  to  save  themselves,  by  revealing  the 
plot  to  government ;  and  Montgomery,  the  principal 
plotter,  died  in  exile,  of  grief  and  vexation.  Nevil 
Pain,  an  English  agent  in  the  business,  suflFered  the 
torture — ^he  was  the  last  victim  of  that  inhuman  prac- 
tice in  Scotland. — Otherwise,  the  suppression  of  the 
conspiracy  was  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  a  single  life  was  taken.  But  the  dou- 
ble satisfaction  arising  from  a  plot  being  suppressed 
and  popular  grievances  redressed,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed, in  Scotland,  by  a  lamentable  and  atrocious 
event,  which  forms  the  only  indelible  blot  amidst  the 
glories  of  WilUam*s  reign. 

Towards  the  end  of  1S9U  the  Highland  Jacobite 
chieftains  were  intimidated  by  a  severe  proclama- 
tion, and  hastened  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  go- 
vernment by  submission.  The  last  to  submit  was 
McDonald  of  Glencoe,  who,  after  tmvelling  in  vain 
to  the  governor  of  Fort  William,  hastened  to  Inver- 
ary,  but  was  delayed  by  the  snows,  and  unavoidable 
interruptions  on  the  road,  till  the  time  of  grace  was 
expired.  The  sheriff  of  Inverary,  however,  moved 
by  bis  intreaties  and  tears,  administered  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  certified  the  cause  of  his  delay.  But  legg^ 
his  oath  was  industriouBly  suppressed  by  the  advice 
of  Stair,  the  president  of  the  Scotch  court  of  Session, 
and  the  certificate  was  erased  from  the  list  presented 
to  the  privy  council.  The  Earl  of  Braedalbane, 
whose  lands  the  Highland  chief  had  plundered,  and 
whose  treachery  to  government,  in  negociating  with 
the  Highland  clans,  Glencoe  had  also  exposed,  insti- 
gated the  secretary  Dalrymple,  son  to  Lord  Stair,  a 
statesman  who  had  imhibed  the  bloody  spirit  of  Lau- 
derdale's administration,  to  co-operate  with  his  sa- 
vage resentment.  They  persuaded  Wilham  that 
Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of 
the  Highlands,  and  concealing  the  circumstances 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  chief,  obtained  orders 
for  proceeding  to  military  execution  against  his  clan. 
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•  In  th«  frantic  plot  of  Montgomery,  Rosi,  &c.  11  is  probable  that  many  of  ilic  country  party  were  not  implicated. 
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^•.     Glencoe  had  remained  unmolested,  and  confident  of 
""—  p.'.rdon,  at  home,   when  a  detachment  arrive  \  from 


IvL  .V  •!  y.  TiTt  William,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  whose 
"  >:./."  '  x'.iecc  haxl  married  one  of  Glcncoe's  son^.  The  st»l- 
^,  ^^  dicrs  were  received  on  promise  of  peace  .md  friend- 
■ .'  j.Jj,,;"^,^.  ^^-P*  *"^  were  quartered  among  tne  inhabitiM.ts  of 
the  sequestered  vale,  when  their  orders  arrived  at 
midnij^ht  not  to  suffer  a  man  under  70  to  escape  their 
ewords.  The  orders  were  obeyed  with  a  dreadful 
strictness.  The  inhabitants  were  massacred  in  their 
lior.ics  ;  some  roused  from  their  beds,  and  others 
whtn  fitting  round  their  fires.  Women  were  butch- 
ered with  their  children  in  their  arms.  Thirty-eight 
persons  were  thus  sacrified;  but  though  the  ends  of 
the  glen  were  watched,  the  rest  escaped  in  a  tem- 
\  v-tuous  night ;  the  carnage,  however,  was  s'lcccedud 
by  rapine  ar.d  desolrlion,  and  the  womrn  and  children 
ttript  naked,  were  left  to  evplore  their  way  to  some 
fiitlrer,  or  to  perish  in  the  snows. 

Willingly  would  the  mind  ascribe  to  the  immediate 
2^1 :  t<  oi  this  horrid  business,  all  the  execration  that 
U  due  to  it,  and  transfer  it,  if  possible,  from  one  of 
i':.i-  greatest  and  best  of  sovereigns  ;  but,  after  all  al- 
1  x.r.res,  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  William  from 
all  l.T.'jwIedge  and  consent  in  the  transaction.  He 
was  beset,  indeed,  with  sanguinary  ministers,  and  he 
was,  in  some  degree,  deceived  and  betrayed  into  an 
act  f 'f  cruelty,  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of 
his  m.ild  and  merciful  character ;  but  no  enauiry  was 
made  at  the  time,  and  no  punishment  was  afterwards 
iiiil'cted  on  tlie  authors  of  the  massacre. 
i-<rce  The  king  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 

.'.<:  pre-  wet  abroad  in  March  to  promote  the  measures  of 
\  '.T-..  :o  jj^,^  ^-land  confederacy  against  France.  Whilst  he 
*-.'.:  ca'  '  v^-^sthus  employed,  the  emissaries  of  James  coovey- 
l-.^^'.irA  ed  notice  to  the  ditaffccted  at  home,  that  the  late 
kinr  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  £ng- 
lan.i,  at  the  head  of  3(),(XX)  men,  and  that  a  French 
fleet  winch  was  tf)  convey  them  would  sail  from  La 
Iloj^ue.  The  intrigues  of  James's  friends  had  al- 
ready ?; .cii  conducted  wiihin  the  verge  of  the  court; 
a  fv  V  :.i  l»il;ie  party  of  tl.e  nobility  was  imphcated  in 
the  }  reaei.t  ct'iii.piiacy  ;  aud,  if  we  may  believe  the 
ajseitioi.i  of  some  wriier<>,  the  Princess  Anne,  her- 
Mlf,  .-ought  to  expiate  her  past  conduct  to  her  fa- 
tiicr,  i  V  n.fidelily  to  her  sister.  But  the  court  of 
r-i.|.u;..ci  was  tlie  racier  ir.formcd  of  these  designs, 
by  preteii.lcd  convert-.  *  William,  abroad,  ha  .ten- 
I'd  t!ie  prepdiatious  i»f  tlie  Dutch,  and  detached  se- 
veral legnneiitb  fu.m  Holland.  The  measures  of  the 
quei.1/3  ministry  at  hurr.e,  were  prudent  and  spirited. 
A  can-ip  wag  marked  b.twten  Peterbfield  and 
Poribmouth  ;  and  the  niililia,  both  of  England  and 
Scv.tl.ind,  were  called  out.  On  the  ISth  of  May, 
ill.  c.  r.bined  fleets  of  England  and  H(illand,  con- 
;  isting  of  Ji9  hliips  of  the  linw,  sailed  from  St  Helen's, 
'i'no  n^ain  Hect  of  France,  under  Tourville,  con- 
LJ'^tiiig  of  about  50  ships  of  the  line,  was  at  that  time 
at  t  a  in  quest  of  the  English,  and  was  descried 
i.exi  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seven 


leagues  from  Barfleur.     By  the  mod  fortune  and  fin 
good  plans  of  the  English  council,  the  four  allied  ^ 
fleets  had  united  before  they  sailed,  a  circumstaace  ^| 
unknown  to  the  enemy,    who,   trusting  that  thq^   ^ 
should  meet  the  allies  in  divisions,  had  ordered  Tour* 
ville  to  give  battle  wherever  he   found  them.    The 
French  admiral,  either  trusting  to  the  defection  of 
the  English  seamen,  or  impelled  by  his  peremptory 
orders  and  his  high  courajg;e,  bore  down  with  his  fbg 
ship,  the  Rising  Sun,  otllO  guns,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  Russel ;  and  the  other  ships  following 
soon  after,  the  engagement  became  general.     About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a  thick   fog  parted  the  com- 
batants, but  a  running  fight  was  renewed  in  two 
hours,  which  was  again  closed   by  darkness,    llie 
chace   was   continued  next  day   along   the  French 
coast.     On  the  third  day,  Tourville,  with  a  pan  of  ^ 
the  remains  of  his  fleet,  fled  to  Cherbourg.     Eigb- 
teen   more   of   the  enemy   sought  refuge  near  Li 
Hogue,  and  others  escaped  through  the  race  at  Al- 
derney.     The  English  Admiral,  &Iavclle,  pursued 
and  burnt  several  of  the  former,  and  then  rejoioed 
the  commander  in  chief,  who   employed  the  subl^ 
quent  days  in  attacking  those  ships  which  had  re- 
paired to  La  Hogue.     They  were  now  reduced  to 
13,  but  were  covered  by  two  forts,  while  thr  whols 
of  the  French  army,  and  of  James's  followers,  vere 
drawn  up  on  the  adjoining  shore.     The  ships  them- 
selves were  drawn  as  far  up  upon  the  shallows  ai 
tides  and  cables  could  bring  them.     Nothing,  how* 
ever,  could  resist  the  British  seamen,  who  crowded 
in  barges,  under  cover  of  such  frigates  as  could  be 
brought  sufficiently  near,  boarded  the  whole  fleet, 
and  climbing  up  the  ships  on  one  side,  drove  out  the 
French  with  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  then 
destroyed  them.     When  James  beheld  the  efforts  of 
his  late  subjects  thus  employed  against  himself,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  admiration  of  their  gallantry; 
but  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  Engliih 
could  do  this!" 

The  victory  of  La  Hogue  overthrew,  for  the  p^^ 
sent,  if  it  did  not  eradicate,  the  hopes  of  the  Jaco- 
bites.    William  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  on  the  continent,   in   the  conduct  cf   is 
those  important  campaigns  against   Louis  which  do 
not  belong  properly  to  our  history.     The  other  war- 
like enterpri/es  of  England,  during  the  same  year, 
were  unimportant ;  the  political    struggles  bctwreen 
W^illiam  and  his  parliament  were  vehement  as  before* 
but  did  not  impede  the  supplies  which  the  commocs, 
in  the  midst   of  complaints  at  the  king's  rejection  of 
several  popular  bills,   (the  bill   for  triennial  p*!'*'**",^ 
ments  in  particular),  still   liberally  granted.     ^^'^^ 
king,  who    had,  soon  after    his    acce^sion,    thrcwj^ 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,   was  induc(?c, 
by  the  advice  of  Li>rd  Sunderland,  to  recal  a  ma- 
ture of  the  Whigs  into  his  councils.     The  effects  of 
this  change  were  displayed  in  the  enactment  of  abiil 
for  triennial  parhaments  in  l()y+,  to  which  the  k.Dg 
gave  his  assent ;    a  renovation    in   the  constitutioCi 


;uj-t  lie  ..iippo^'il  that  somv  vf  the  Whi;;  lords  entered  into  James's  designs  only  to  discover  and  iKrtray  tlicm  to  w-^' 
t  i^  eeriaiii  ihai  .Ianif>  di>tr.i>tcd  many  o\   th.»M  now  and  secret  a(lhcrcut.>,  and  that  William  cuiifid*0  in  I  hem  in  the 
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,:•    :  1.11I  ul  dan;,'.!-.     Thr  iriu.-i  loj tiitiatc  lircunutainv  lor  the  nation  i^ias  that  lln^sel,  the   i.iosl   niiportunt  partiiJn,  "I'ti-- 
.   .1  c..'UJ>unl  to  ubbtiiin  iVcwn  tlghtnig  the  French  Uett,  il'  he  .-hould  meet  it,  vilh  the  king  hiniseli'oa  board. 
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whkfi  cloHapptly  wfti  too  soon  forgotten*     On  the 

^  2Sth  of  December,  William  wafi  deprived,  by  death, 

of  hi«  consort  Mary,     She  died  of  ^e  AmiJlpox  in 

her  SSd  year,  to  the  igexpressible  grief  of  his  majes* 

£,  who,  for  iome  weeks  after  her  death,  could  nei- 
cr  tee  company »  nor  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
ttate.  The  conduct  of  this  princess  has  been  taxed 
with  want  of  natural  affection*  from  the  indifference 
with  which  she  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
of  her  father,  and  witnessed  his  misfortunes ;  but  it 
Bbould  be  remembcned*  that  William's  marriage  with 
her  was  founded  upon  affection,  and  that  they  hid 
lonr  lived  in  the  most  endearing  connection  of  life, 
be^re  the  bigotry  of  her  father  precipitated  him 
from  the  throne.  She  could  not  have  deserted  Wil- 
liam }  nor  was  she  culpable  to  have  endured  with  se* 
iwiily  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  religion  and 
human  happiness,  of  which  her  husband  was  the 
leader.  Her  personal  worth  could  not  be  BOiall,  nor 
her  affections  una  mi  able,  to  whom  such  a  hu^iband 
was  so  tenderly  devoted. 

The  great  busineiss  of  parliament  from  this  period 
teemed  to  consist  in  restraining  corruption,  andbring- 
^  mg  to  justice  several  offenders  in  high  station,  who 
liad  grown  wealthy  upon  the  plunder  of  the  public^ 
The  number  of  laws  that  were  now  enacted  every 
session,  seemed  calculated  for  the  safety  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  reality,  were  symptoms  of  the  universal 
corruption. 

William  was  willing  to  admit  all  the  restraints 
they  chose  to  lay  on  the  royal  prerogative  in  Eng* 
1aa>d,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with 
the  means  of  humbling  the  powers  of  France. 
Though  a  friend  to  liberty  from  inclination,  he  did 
not  simicjently  understand  the  complex  nature  of  the 
British  constitution  to  keep  its  parts  in  harmony. 
But  if  he  could  not  be  said  to  yield  to  his  parliament 
from  pstriotic  motives,  he  at  least  made  kis  conces- 
•ions  the  exchange  for  the  means  given  to  support 
him  in  great  and  laudable  objects.  The  sums  of 
money  granted  him  for  the  prosecution  of  thts  war 
were  incredible,  and  the  nation  not  contented  with 
furnishing  him  with  such  supplies  as  they  were  im* 
mediately  capable  of  raising,  involved  themselves  in 
debts,  which  have  since  accumulated  so  formidably. 
For  thi»  pro  fusion  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Eng- 
land gained  only  the  reward  of  military  glory  in  Flan- 
ders, and  of  saving  the  Dutch.  But  to  have  checked 
the  career  of  France,  and  to  have  prolonged  for  a 
while  the  independence  of  Europe,  was  cvrtainly  to 
have  attained  great  objects. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  at  length  put  an  end  to 
this  war,  William  returned  to  England  in  Novem- 
ber I697t  and  was  received  in  Loudon  amidit  the 
aicclamationa  of  the  people.  By  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick,  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England  wa^  acktiovv* 
k4ged  by  France  herself. 

Amidit  the  distractions  of  foreign  politics,  Wil- 
liaiii  had  little  leisure  or  inchnation  to  attend  deeply 
to  the  domestic  affairs  of  England,  and  still  leas  to 
those  of  Scotland.  Ad  event  now  happened,  which 
excited  the  most  violent  ferment  in  the  latter  king- 
dom. By  the  rcconwnendation  of  Paterson,  an  indi- 
vidiud  of  splendid  and  enterprising  geniu>  and  views, 
a  flrttlcment  was  formed  by  the  Scotch  on  the  isthmus 
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of  Darien,  a  situation  <£dmirably  fitted  for  Pccom< 

plishing  the  most  gigantic  efforts  of  commerce,  and  '"T^ 

for  uniting  the  trade  of  the  European,  Asiatic,  and      It 

American  continents.     Twelve  hundred  settlers,  af. 

ter  founding  New  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  their  ^k^!'**** 

intended  colony,  proceeded  For  some  time  with  hopes 

and  alacrity  in  forming  their  settlement,  and  repulsed 

the  Spaniards  who  attacked  them;  but  the  English 

immediately  demanded  of  William  the  suppression  of 

this  colonial  rival  ship  of  the  Scotch.  Spain  remonstra* 

ted  against  a  settlement  on  her  territories  i  and  WlI* 

Ham,  afraid  of  a  breach  with  Spain,  coincided  with  the  , 

angry  jealousies  of  both  nations.     The  supplies  of 

the  colony  were  cut  off  from  home  j  and  after  eight 

months,  it   was  abandoned  through  famine  and  ois- 

ease.     Before  the  evacuation  was  reported,  a  second 

and  a  third  expedition  had  sailed  from  Scotland,  but 

they   were  again,   as  before,  attacked   by  the  Spa* 

niards ;  and  though  they  gallantly  repelled  an  army 

of  that  nation,  they  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  a 

fleet  from  Carthagena,  on  ctJiidilion  of  being  allowed 

to   return   home.     The  ships  which  were  to  bring" 

them  home,  were  unprovided   for  so  long  a  voyage; 

and  the  few  adventurers  who   survived,   were  left  ta 

languish  in  Spanish  prisons,  or  to  starve  on  English 

plantations.     The  Scottish  nation  awaked  from  ^is 

dreams  of  immense  wealth,  slript  of  its  credit,  its  re* 

sources,  and*its  trade;  and  there  wa*  scarcely  one 

family  which  had  not  to  mourn  a  lost  relation,  or  9. 

ruined  fortune  in  this  cjamiious  busincB*.    In  justice 

to  the  memory  of  William  respecting  this  transaction, 

it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Scotch  colonists 

had  no  distinct  right  to  settle  in  Spanish  Amcnca  f 

and  that  a  war  with  Spain,  unpopular  amoag  the 

Enghsh,  would  have  been  the  probable  consequence 

of  pleasing  the  Scotch. 

William  returned  from  humbling  his  enemies  abroad^  The  En* 
only  to  be  watched,  distrustedp  and  humbled  by  his  gli^h  armw 
own  subjects  at  home.     As  the  project  ai  humbling  f^^uccd  by. 
France  was  never  distant  from  his  mind,  he  had  come  to        P*^*^' 
regard  a  auudinc;  army  as  indispensiblc  in  Enj^land. 
It  is  not  iraposaibic  that  hiti  great  mind,  through  the 
power  of  habit,  and  by  constaj*t  practice  in  war,  had 
acquired    that  love   of  mihtary   pomp  and    parade, 
which,  in  itself,  is  so  unworthy  tjf  greatness.     Thi* 
passion   for   a  standing   army    waa,  however,   wise- 
ly checked  by  his  parhametit,  wiko  pngsed  a  vole  fur 
disbanding  all  his  foreign  troops,  and  rtducing  I  lie 
whole  army  to  7000  men.     The  mortiiicatjon  whidi. 
he  felt  on  this  occasion,  is  «*aid  to  hdte  inspucd  Liiii 
for  a  time,  with  the   rciioUjtiort  of  nbaridoniiig  the- 
Enghsh  sceptre  and  returning  lo  IJoliit>d  :  hi»  miiii- 
siers,  however,  persuaded  hun  to  pH/«  the  bill  for  re- 
ducing  the  forces,  and  to  change  his  icsolmic*u. 

The  rest  of  William**  reign  was  employ td  m  dis-      noo. 
putes  with  liis   parliament,    wliich   are   not  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  they  did  nut  reUle  to  the  pri- 
mary pohits  in  the  coii:,titution.     The  only  warlike  Expeditmn 
tJilerprizc  in  which  tlie  nation  embarked  from  the  ^" '***^*^* 
peace  uf  Ryswick  to  the  king* a  deatli,  was  in  •aiding  '*^' 
Sweden,  when  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poknd, 
with  the  elector  of  Brand*: ribuigb,  formed  a  It  sti'ue 
to  crush  the  young  Charles  the  Xilth.     A  Htvi'of 
thirty  sail  of  English  and  Duich  wa^  sent  into  the 
BaltiCf  under  the  commaad  of  Sir  George  Rooke|. 
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who  joined  the  Swedish  sqiiadron*  and  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  had  retired. 

The  repose  of  Europe  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
dii^puted  succession  to  the  Spanish  nionarchy.  Hia 
Catholic  majesty  having,  by  his  last  will,  bequeathed 
hie  %vhoIc  nrvonarchy  to  the  second  son  of  the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  the  views  of  Wilham,  who  had 
brought  Louis  himself  to  accede  to  the  partition 
treaty,  was  wholly  thwarted  by  the  bequest  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  and  by  Louis's  acceptance  of  it. 
After  some  negotiations  at  the  Hague  had  succeeded 
to  William's  remonstrances  with  Louis  on  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  SpaTiish  testament,  it  was  evident 
that  England  and  the  States  would  speedily  be  obli- 
ged, by  force  of  arms,  to  maintain  the  partition  treaty, 
or  submit  to  see  the  Spanish  monarchy  become  a  de- 
pendency of  France.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
soon  became  an  ally  to  the  new  confederacy  against 
France,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
three  powers  to  procure  a  satisfaction  to  the  emperor 
ia  the  Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for 
the  commerce  and  dominiona  of  his  allies. 

Amidst  the&e  negotiations,  the  late  King  James 
died  at  St  Gcrmains ;  he  was  comforted  in  his  last 
moments  by  the  promises  of  Louis  to  protect  his 
son  as  the  lawful  monarch  of  England  ;  but  in  the 
year  before,  the  English  parliament,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  greater  effect,  had  debarred  h\m  from  all 
hopes  of  the  throne,  by  declaring  the  Princess  So- 
phia Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs, 
the  next  in  succession  to  the  Princess  Anne. 

William,  who  was  the  soul  of  every  confederacy 
against  France,  used  to  retire  to  his  coontry  seat  at 
Loo  in  Holland,  where  he  had  leisure  and  tranquilli- 
ty to  mature  his  councils,  and  draw  the  plans  of  his 
campaigns.  In  the  last  yvar  of  hia  hfe,  he  returned 
from"  this  retirement  to  the  troublesome  government 
of  England,  where,  however,  he  found  the  parlia- 
ment amidst  abundance  of  quarrels  and  complaints, 
ready  to  second  him  in  the  active  measures  which  he 
had  projected.  In  the  mean  time,  his  constitution, 
feeble  from  his  untimely  birth,  and  oppressed  by  the 
cares  and  fatigues  of  government,  sunk  under  a  com- 
plication of  disorders ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  one  of  his  excur- 
sions from  Hampton  Court,  by  which  his  collar- 
bone was -broken.  He  languished  above  a  fortnight 
under  an  aguish  fever,  and  expired  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age  of  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs.  His  per- 
son was  of  the  middle  size,  ill-shapt'd,  and  ungrace- 
ful, except  on  horseback:  his  nose  was  aqtiiline; 
but  the  harsh  features  of  his  countenance,  which  was 
pale  and  solemn,  were  enlightened  by  the  piercing^ 
lustre  of  his  eye.  His  manners  were  aileot,  culd,  and 
reserved  j  unfavourable  impressions  were  sooner  made 
on  his  mind  than  effaCt-d  trom  it ;  but  his  resentment 
never  descended  to  the  meanness  of  personal  revenge. 
From  a  neglected  education,  he  was  insensible  to  the 
finer  arts,  and  impatient,  perhaps,  of  the  minute  de- 
tails of  public  office ;  but  his  virtues  were  severe  and 
exalted  ;  his  mind  was  ever  intent  on  great  designs  j 
he  had  a  sound  judgment  in  weighing  events,  an  in- 
vention  fertile  in  resources,  calmness  in  battle  and 
danger, — fortitude,  fidelity,  and  above  all,  an  attach- 
ment to  public  hbcrtv.  if  any  abatement  is  to  be 
4* 
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made  from'tmi''nIif8trioiM  chifietfn-  it  it  ill  Ifte^o^^ 
vernment  of  Scotland  that  the  most  exce|>tio<iable 
part  of  his  conduct  appears;  but  ihcnr  he  WM  obli- 
ged to  confide  in  statesmen,  trained  up  in  the  abtiies 
of  bad  government,  who  betrayed  him  into  arbitrvy 
cxeiiions  of  power.  And,  even  in  Scotland, 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobites,  not  a  itogtc 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  nor  was  there  a  noble 
mily  ruined  by  forfeitures  during  his  reign. 

The  importance  of  William's  hfe  was  evtoced  by 
the  joy  that  diffused  itself  through  Francse  jit  the 
news  of  his  death  :  They  could  hardly  restnuii  Uieir 
joy  within  the  bounds  of  decorum ;  and  tberc  wert 
public  rejoicings  in  Paris,  When  ii 
Holland,  the  States  immediately  a*s(  u  r 

time  the  deputies  ga^ed  at  each  othci  in  i.i 
and  astonishment :  They  then  sightd,  wepi 
terchanged  embraces  and  vows,  that  they  wo 
with  unanimity,  and  expend  their  dearest 
defence  of  their  country* 

William  was  succeeded  by  the  Princess  Anne*  whoAi 
had  married  George  Pnncc  of  Denm,<rk,  -She  as-rf 
cended  the  throne  in  the   thirty-eiglith  year  of  lier 
age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties*     She 
had  been  taught  by  her  relation?  of  the  Clamiloi 
family  to  favour  the  Tories ;  but  the  influence  wiiidi 
the  Countess  of  Marlborough,  whose  husband  licid> 
ed  the  opposite  faction,  prevailed  agamst  Rocbcarr, 
and  those  who  opposed  the  war  with  France.    Whra 
the  privy  council  had  therefore  assembled  and  deli- 
berated, the  queen  declared  her  intention  of  conti*^ 
nuing  warlike  preparations,  and  abiding  the  camtof 
her  allies.     Her  promise  was  confirmed  by 
val  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  as  amb; 
the  States,  who  inspirited  the  Dutch,  and  coi 
the  operations  of  the  campaign.     By  agret-mrtjl, 
was  declared  against  France,  in  one  day,  at  Vin 
London,  and  the  Hague*     Marlborough,  who 
been  named  by  the  oueen  commander  of  the  hnm 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  was  chosen  by  the  aUiei 
generalissimo  of  the  whole  army*      An  iodcfAtlgaUr 
warrior  in  the  camp,  and  a  skilful  politician  in  the 
court,  he  became  the  most   Utal  enemy  lo  Frtoct 
that  England  had  produced  since  the  days  of  Crmy 
and  Agmcourt.    He  had  leanit  the  art  of  war  slider 
Turenne,  in  whose  army  he  was  known  by  the  tk\ 
of  the  handsome  Englishman,  and,  from  his 
plays  of  skill  and  gallantry,  Turenne  him 
predicted  his  greatness.     To  this  genera\ 
sed,  on  the  side  of  France,  the  Duke  of  BtWL 
grandson  of  the  king :  a  youth  more  fitted  to  _ 
a  court  than  to  conduct  an  army,  b\it  who  waVrep" 
ported  by  the  talents  of  the  Mar*ih?il  |VkiT^**r<.  hn^^ 
second  in  command.     In  the  fit 
rough  repaired  to  the  camp  of  t!- 
where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  - 
By  motions  at  once  bold  and  sagaci 
the  French  to  retire  before  him,  w 
ring  10  hazard  a  pitched  battle  i  dn 
Spanish   Guclderland ;    and,  having   com 
campaign  by  taking  Liege,  returned  to  v^^^^ 
noura  in   London,   where  he   was  thanked 
House  of  Commons,  and  created  a  duke 
queen. 

The  national  arms  were  les3  tuccessliil  by  fC^ 
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ake  »ee«!  permirttd  to  trfeidvaMagc  of  their  con* 
eternation  as  he  proposedi  be  might  have  gained  a 
coii^pletc  Victory  ;  but  the  Dutch  officers  would  not 
consent  to  the  charge ;  and  the  indignation  of  the 
English  at  their  coldnees  in  this  bu&iness,  may  be  reck> 
oned  ore  of  the  chief  cau&ea  that  ahenated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  nation  towards  their  allies,  and  disgusted 
them  at  an  expensive  though  brilhant  war.  The  cap- 
ture of  Gibraltar  had  already  signalized  the  British 
arms  in  Spain,  where  the  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  fix  Charles,  Duke  of  Austria,  on  the  throne,  in 
opposition  to  Philip  IV.,  the   grandson  of   Louis 
XiV.,  who  had  be^n  nominated  successor  by  the  late 
king  of  Spam.     The  greatest  part  of  Spain  had  de* 
dared  in  favour  of  the  latter  prince ;  but  Charles, 
supported  by  the  allies,  and  invited  by  the  Cataloni- 
ans,  was  assisted  by   England  with  a  fleet  and  an  ar- 
my. •     The  troops  were  commanded  by  the  ILarl  of 
Peterborough,  a  man  of  deformed  shape,  and  dimi- 
.nutive  stature,  but  of  such  romantic  valour,  that  his 
services  were  reckoned  equal  to  all  the  other  aids  that 
were  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Austria.  The  first  attempt 
in  Spain  was  tu  besie^^e  Barcelona*  a  strong cityi  with 
a  garrison  almost  equal  to  his  own  army*  Never  was  an 
attempt  more  bold  or  more  fortunate.  The  operations 
began  by  an  attack  on  fort  Monjuic,  strongly  situated  on 
a  hill  that  commanded  the  city.     The  outworks  were 
taken  by  storm«     A  shell  chanced  to  fall   into  the 
fort,  and  blew  up  the  powder  magazine,  on  which  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  surrendered  in  consternation*  But 
the  town  still  remained  unconquercd.  It,  however, capi- 
tulated after  a  treaty.  Dyring  the  time  of  the  treaty, 
the  Germans  and  Catalonians,  who  acted   with  the 
Enghsh,  entered  the  town,  and  plundered  all  before 
them.     The  governor  complained  to  Peterborough 
of  the  breach  of  faith.     Peterborough  knew  that  the 
plunderers  were  not  his  own  troops,  but  led  on  his 
Enghsh  against  them,  drove  them  out,  and  returned 
to  finish  the  treaty.     His  good  faith  and  generosity 
facihtaced  the  capitulation.     The  conquest  of  all  Va- 
lencia was  ensured  by  the  capture  of  this  place,  which 
the  enemy  made  a  vain  attempt  to  retake.    The  par- 
tizansof  Charles  flocked  from  every  quarter;  he  sub- 
dued Arragon,  Granada,  and  Carthagena.  The  Earl 
of  Galway  entered  Madrid  in  triumph^  and  proclaim- 
ed him  king  of  Spain* 

These  successes  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  triumphs 
of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  during  the  campaign  of 
1706.  The  army  of  ViUeroy,  near  Tirlemont, 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  and  with  these  he  had  or- 
ders to  attack  the  allies,  whose  numbers  were  nearly 
equal,  before  the  Danish  and  Prussian  succours  should 
reach  Marlborough.  Villeroy,  with  the  intention  to 
be  the  assailant,  was  himself  attacked  in  a  situation 
which  prevented  him  from  exerting  all  his  strength. 
With  the  nver  Mehaigne  on  his  flank,  his  centre  oc* 
cupied  the  village  of  Ramillies  ;  but  a  marnh  was  be- 
fore his  left,  which  Marlborough  knew  that  he  could 
not  cross,  and  therefore  bore  down  upon  his  centre.  A 
victory,  nearly  as  splendid  as  that  at  Blenheim,  was  ob- 
tained. About  6000  French  were  made  prisoners,  and 
SOOO  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  whole  of  Brabant 
•was^ained  by  the  victors.   Louis  XIV.,  lately  the  ty- 


rant of  EuroptrRS^'&'eSSWfindr 
pital,  and  was  saved  from  ruin  only  by  disseo«ioii«  ts 
the  EngUsh  cabinet.     The  councils  of  the  queea  had 
hitherto  been  governed  by  a  Whig  muiiatry»  wha 
were  sincere  in  the  design  of  humbling  France,     But 
from  different  concurring  causes,  the  inBuence  of  the 
Whigs  began  to  decline,  and  the  general  di 
of  the  nation  to  lean  to  Toryism.    Among  aUie«  it 
difficult  long  to  preserve  unanimity  ;  and  already  the 
Engh»h   had    conceived  many  causes  of  offence  ii 
thtir  confederates  in  the  war.     Some  of  the  wnten 
of  the  Tory  faction  were  men  eminent  in  Utervliiri^ 
and  they  inveighed  incessantly  against  the  pei 
ambition  and  selHshness  of  Marlborough  aod 
dolphin,  who  governed  the  queen,  and  kviabed 
treasures  and  blood  of  the  nation,  in  prolonging  a 
for  the  personal  glory  and  private  emolument  of 
ducting  it.     Small  as  the  taxes  then  were,  the 
pie  were  taught  to  consider  them  as  insuppo 
Amidst  these  causes  of  discontent,  the  genuine  prifli* 
ciples  of  Torjnsm  had  been  also  lately  awakeoedf  " 
some  discussions  respecting  the    toleration  ol 
dissenters  ^  and  doctrines   of  tyranny,  and    p 
obedience,  were  promulgated  by  those  who  idvi 
against  the  war,  worthy  of  the  worst  years  of 
and  Charles  IL     As  the  queen^s  underataodiitg  wit 
very  limited,  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  these  doc- 
trines  of  the  Tories  made   her  more  favourable  to 
them  than  all  their  other   complaints    against  ihg 
Wliigs.     The  slightest  misfortune  in  the  war,  wii 
sufHctent   encouragement    t9  those    who    dec 
against  its  inutility.     The  loss  of  a  battle  m  S[ 
near  Almanza,  where  the  Earl  of  Galway  was 
fcated  and  taken  prisoner,  with  a  large  EngLsh  fo 
dispelled  the  mebriation  of  former  succesi.     In  ci 
sequence  of  this  victory,  all  Spain,  except  Cal 
returned  to  the  dominion  of  Philip.     Other  dii 
increased  the  national  discontent.     The  Duke  of 
voy  and  Prince  Eugene  were  foiled  m  aji  ati 

upon  Toulon.    A  fleet  under  Sir  Cloude«ly    SI ,. 

was  wrecked  upon  the  Scilly  islands*  Wbife  Milt 
borough  was  in  the  field,  it  Js  true^  there  migbt  gtill 
be  sanguine  prospects  of  success  on  the  coattocsts 
but  though  the  Duke,  in  the  campaigti  of  IW****' 
drove  the  French  before  him  from  one  past  to  aiM^ 
ther^  and  forced  them  to  take  shelter  under  the  cm* 
non  of  Lisle,  and  behind  the  Scheldt,  yet  he  gitaed 
no  general  pitched  battle,  and  his  militarv  geniui  •«{• 
fered  a  diminution  of  renown,  not  that  ne  had  eot^ 
mi t ted  any  fault,  but  that  he  had  not  daitsM  the 
public  eyes  with  such  splendid  acliicTemeott  m  thorn 
of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies. 

The  leaders  of  the  Tories  were  Harley^  aftemwdi 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  St  John,  afterwards  Lofvl  Bo* 
lingbroke.  Harley  insinuated  himself,  by  hts 
into  the  queen's  favour,  and  ultimately  succeeded  m 
undermvnmg  the  Whigs.  St  John,  for  a  while,  acted 
subordinate  to  Harley,  although  his  lofty  enterpnuip 
ambition,  and  genius,  made  him  at  latt  the  nmk 
of  his  patron,  When  Marlborough  and  Co^feUa 
perceived  the  increasing  influence  of  Harky,  they 
wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they  could  serve  heri* 
longer  should  Parley  continue  aecreVary  i  aod  ibcy 
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even  expoitnlAted  with  their  fovcreign  in  a  pereonal 
interview.  The  immediate  consequence  was,  that  the 
<|ueen  diimissed  Hartey,  dreading  to  be  abandoned 
kt>f  her  other  ministers  ;  but  the  boldness  of  the  Whig 
'raders  secret Jy  offended  her,  and  promoted  their  own 
I  downfall. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  reign,  was  the 
[  %nkni  that  took  place  in  1706  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotknd.     This  measure  had 
been  strongly  recommended  by  King  William,  almost 
with  his  dying  breath  ;  and,  as  early  as  1702,  com- 
missioners from  both  kingdoms  had  met  at  Westmitr- 
iter,  but   such  difficulties  occurred,  that  the  treaty 
as  then   adjourned.       It  was  resumed,    however, 
rithin  a  few  years  5  for,  although  the  mutual  jea- 
ausies  of  the  two  nations  interposed  many  obstacles. 
It  watt  of  vital  importance  to  both.     To  the  present 
kWhig  ministers  of  England,   it   was  desirable,  as  a 
maiter  of  party,  for  the  easier  management  of  Scot- 
1^  land.       It  was  recommended,  however,  by  nobler 
^■*pro»pects  of  advantage,  in   securing  the  Protestant 
^f^uccession ;  *hich,  althongh  settled  by  the  English 
parliament,  was  still  er^dangered  in  Scotland  by  va- 
Tioiis  causes.     The  Jacobites  of  Scotland  were  nu- 
tkierous :  they  spoke  in  Parliament  in  open  oppost- 

»^km  to  government ;  and  they  derived  strength  by 
their  pretences  to  patriotism,  as  well  as  by  acting  in 
connection  with  a  really  patriotic  body  in  Scotland, 
those  Whigs  .who  had  promoted  the  revolution,  but 
-who  aaw  with  indignation  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try made  Bubservimt  to  those  of  England.  Among 
theee,  the  most  distinguished  was  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  a  man  of  high,  untainted  principles,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  arbitrary  power,  attached  to  the  Protes* 
tant  succession,  but  disdaining  to  call  even  that  sue- 
emion  a  blessing  ;  while  the  tfade  of  Scotland  was 
■hackled,  her  statesmen  the  venal  tools  of  an  English 
cabinet,  and  her  whole  existence  made  dependent 
on  England.  By  the  Country  Party  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed,  which  menaced  the 
£nglish  with  a  separate  succession,  by  declaring  that 
the  tame  kmg  should  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
»  Scotland  after  her  present  majesty,  unless  such  con- 
ditions oi  government  were  previously  framed  as 
thottld  secure  from  English  influence  the  honour  and 
independence,  the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of 
Scotland.  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs  are  said  to  have 
advised  the  queen  to  confirm   this   high-spirited  act 

P^f  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
i£nglish  with  the  boldness  of  their  designs,  and  there- 
tiy  prepare  them  for  ^*  1  union  which  should  give 
England  an  equivalent  for  their  concession.  When 
the  threat  of  admitting  a  separate  crown  was  once 
nttered  by  Scotland,  an  union  was  evidently  neccs- 
•any  to  quirt  the  mutual  alarms  of  the  two  nations. 
The  first  important  advantage  which  England  gain- 
ed in  the  previous  treaty,  waa  by  the  concession  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  that  the  queen,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  English  ministry,  should  nominate  the 
oommissionf  rs.  These  were  chosen  with  an  artful 
vlmixture  of  each  party,  that  their  concurrence  in 
the  union  which  was  previously  secured  might  abate 
the  opposition  of  their  fHends  in  parliament.  On  the 
16th  of  April  1706,  the  commissioners  for  both  king- 
doms met  in  the  Cockpit,   near  Whitehall.     The 
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Scotch  nation  were  not  averie  from  &  federal  union,  tnttut- 
and  their  commissioners  propoaed  it  in  place  of  an 
incorporating  union,  rather  to  gain  credit  with  their 
countrymen  than  horn  any  hopes  that  the  proposal 
would  succeed.  On  the  *22d  of  July,  however,  the 
terms  of  an  entire  union  were  mutually  signed,  and 
next  day  presented  to  her  majesty  at  St  James*3,  By 
these  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kingdoms  should 
for  ever  be  subject  to  one  crown  and  parliament ; 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  in  trade  ;  and  f  with  a  iew  ex- 
ceptions m  lavour  of  Scotland)  to  tlic  same  taxef» 
customs,  and  excise.  An  equivalent  of  ^£398,000 
was  to  be  paid  to  Scotland,  by  England,  for  her  cus- 
toms and  excise,  so  far  as  these  were  appropriated  to 
the  discharge  of  her  national  debt  ;  but  the  loan  was 
to  be  regtored,  with  interest,  in  15  years.  Forty-five 
commoners  and  sixteen  peers  were  to  form  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland  in  parliament.  The  same 
weights  and  measures  were  appointed,  and  the  same 
seal  for  public  transactions  $  the  laws  of  Scotland* 
respecting  public  and  private  rights,  were  preserved, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  might  be  reduced 
to  an  uniformity  through  the  united  kingdom  ;  but 
the  latter  were  to  receive  no  alteration,  unless  for  the 
evident  benefit  of  the  subject.  These  terms  were  du 
gested  in  29  articles,  for  the  consideration  of  each 
parliament;  and  the  first  of  May  1707  was  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  union* 

The  Scotch,  though  not  averse  from  a  federal  union,  Outn^et 
were,  throughout  all  ranks,  averse  from  an  incorpora-  in  ScoiUud 
tion.  When,  on  the  opening  of  their  parliament  by  "»  come* 
the  queen's  commissioner  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  *l"^^*^c*^' 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  revealed,  the  nation  pass* 
ed  from  a  deep  and  anxious  suspense  to  an  universal 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  surrender  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  Mul- 
titudes rcsoited  from  the  country  to  the  capital ;  the 
rage  and  numbers  of  the  tumultuous  people  increased 
as  they  ranged  the  streets  in  quest  of  the  commission- 
ers, whom  they  accused  of  betraying  their  country  ; 
and  notlijng  but  concert  and  a  leader  were  wanting 
to  overturn  the  parliament,  together  with  the  union. 
In  vain  the  privy  council  of  Edinburgh  issued  a  pro- 
clamation against  riots,  commandmg  all  persons  to 
retire  at  beat  of  drum.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
through  double  lines  of  horse  and  fool,  was  obliged 
to  pass  along  the  streets  at  full  gallop,  amidst  the 
curses  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his 
guards,  even  wounded  some  of  his  friends  who  at* 
tended  him  in  his  coach.  Insurrections,  in  arms^ 
were  even  projected  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  which 
were  only  disappointed  by  the  treachery  of  the  lead* 
ers.  So  outrageous  was  the  capital,  so  numerous 
the  petitions  from  all  parts,  and  so  alarming  the  ap- 
pearance of  Scotland,  that  the  commissioner  arid  the 
chancellor  wished  to  adjourn  the  parliament,  till  the 
ferment  should  subside;  but  Stair,  Godolphin,  and  the 
other  Whigs,  who  saw  that  delay  would  ruin  the  bu- 
siness, urged  them  to  perseverance,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms,  promising^up- 
plies  of  troops  from  England,  Ireland,  orevenTlan- 
ders,  if  they  should  be  required.  The  secret  history 
of  the  intrigues  and  corruption  that  produced  the 
uoioD,  has  been   lost,  or  industriously  suppressed  ^ 
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90^  ittf  hoxit  wmi  w'br**i«^»'«A^«a,  InMlrf  with 
iK^  UM*  mi  iMfOMlmib  ifcippnintfil  of  the  eqvi^ 
.JhiI*  ^iii«  to  tJkIm  jQttif^ a^*^ 

b«ij^  «i«ty.  fc»md  wlh  iW  ,oMeQch«n  of^^^ 
xalt«ilJthM  JM^im  pttttKMMDK  fcr  want  of  hot- 
b4iftJk«MJtbMrigMfi»rw«ilofemd«^^  but. 
«W««  dtk  I  w«  «Hir  «KMI  Mithtr  Cdedoau,  hke 
i>««r>  littiiKA  iu  thr  »Ubt  of  our  aeiMite,  lookini 
«MVM<«iHikU>  «ivmmJL  coMwag  hemlf  with  her  royi 
a4i«iwi^*»*»  V*^*^  out  her  Iwt  wojdf,  *  -rfurfrtom 
kHK  mi  9^  wtkiW  Mw  itteode  the  fatal  blow  from 
^^  h^Llk  V^rWide  it  worn  than  parracide ;  to  of- 
K4  \Hkk«KV  t^^  ♦ur  country  m  w«rie  th^u  to  our  oa- 
ismU  I  hut  *haU  wvk  ^huee  wredece«ort  haye  founded 
W  V»^»*i*^wa  ^Mwr  «oii»rchy  entire,  ihaU  wr  be  ti- 
^t  ^K**  ^»  vvuutry  it  iu  daniier.  or  betray  what 

3^  ^^v*atv4»  ha.*  ^^^r  P^"^*"*^;  y^ 

ILiSfcTiuv  A  r^  '^^  ^»^  jlortoua  nation.  Their  ar- 
^  mv  .xv«  %  Whs^v.KtotK>u«l  their  navy  is  the  terror 
^  ku.vifcs  »vKvw  .v^Mueu'eencirvlef theglobe.aadthcM- 
riJiluk  H  .  h..y»»H?  the  e»«^itt«  of  the  whole  earth. 
Vii  ^v  ♦'v  vh*sttiv,  r^r^  **'d  Mj^if  though  o^cc 


al 


iniMa  of  better  accooM,  situate  in  a  tnmttmt*  % 
Ber«ftheworldp  wit  Ho  fit  alliances,  and  wtthoutaMve.  ^« 
Wbt  then  can  prcv<fiit  ui  from  bury  tug  oar  anla^  ^ 
mua^  aod  uniting  cordially  together,  uam4 
dittence  at  a  natbfi  it  at  stake  ?     The  eoii 
Rsdjr  at   our  gate»  ;   HannibaJ  if  witbtn  our  ^ 
Haaaibal  is  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  vrbdt  W  i 
MOB  dorbolifrb  ;  seize  upon  these  regalia^  and  i 
iMorper  IQ  return  to  thi%honse:again  !  WTiere  i 
I>o«rg1asise£,  the  Grahaoiefi,  and  the  CampbeUsii 
Miti  and  cbieftmindt  who  vindicated,  by  their  mroi 
hfam  the  usurpations  of  the  English  Edwardi, 
t&depeBtknce   of  their  country  5    which    their 
are  about  to  forfi:it  by  a  single  votei     I  see  the  Eag- 
*  S  couitiiution  remaining  iirm  i  the  same  hoo«eia£ 
eat,  the  same  laicei,  cu^tomi  suui  eKciae^  tW 
Inding  companies,  laws,    and    judicaliiteif 
whiltt  ours  are  either  iiibjecled  to  new  regulaimii 
or  mttihitated  for  eirrr^     And  for  what  I  thit 
oav  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  paying  tlicir  t 
and  Meieoting  a  few  witneises  ta  thr 
wluch  they  are  pleased  to  contract,     Go^  Godii 
tUs  an  entire  surrender  I     My  heart  bursts  wilh  i 
daraatjon  and  grief^  at  the  triumph  whi^h  ihe  En^^. 
hm  yriB  obtain  to«day  over  a  Herce  and  warlike  aa* 
tioti,  tfykt  has  ilruggled  to  maintain  iu  kadcpm^twcf 
in  long  ;  but  if  England  should  olFer  us  our  €90^ 
tions,   never  wtll  1  con  sent  to   the    surreoder  fjf  ?«T 
sovereignty,  without  which,  unleea  the  conciae^nH 
parties  remain  independent,  there  is  no   secunty  diC™ 
Irrent  from   his  who  aUpuUtefi  for  the   presrrvatum 
of' his  properly  when  he  becomes  a  aluve.'*     Tklki 
elo(|uence  of  Belhaven  and  Fletcher  were  exetted  a  (*ii 
vaiA  i  the  union  was  determined  iti  the  Scottish  |Bf-  ^ 
liamenl,  by  a  majority  of  S3  votes,  ^ 

■fhe  articles  oruuion  were  approved  of  in  theEiii*  **< 
Ush  parliament  by  a  large  majority,   in  spite  of  tk  pT[ 
optiosiuon  of  the  Tories.     Addresses  and  rejoidap^ 
foliijwed  it  in  England,  but  ^  sullen  and  in  flexible  n-S 
Icnce  was  observed  10   ScudanJ  ;    and  instead  of  the  J 
oniott,  the  Fkvtender'a  hirthpdnj  waa  ^yaVMj^d^ 
brated.  .  An  tnifloz  of  English  .reienue  oflkmofiob 
spread  the  GOttntry,  which,  till  then,  hid  b^ca  wmbF-    ^ 
qua]ntedwiththeopj>reiaivelawaQf  revaovcs.  V^m  •  ^ 
ever  were  the  merita  of  the  nnioo,  it  ^pponld  Juni^  hft 
Scotland  in  a  wotk  tttuation  than  befim^  if  -tk 
Scottish  privy  council  had  not  been  nbolithed  3  n  ba^ 
which,  actinff  without  the  restraint  of  a  native  pt^ 
liament,  would  have  soon  degenerpited  into  dK.  tf^ 
raaoy  of  former  reigns.     From  the  same  enhghteaed 
views  which  produced  thejoyion,  th«  abrogatioa  of 
this  body  was  concerted  fj  Lord  Somert  and  the 
principal  Whigs,  and  was  accomplished  by  a  bl 
which  passed  both  houses  in  the  succeeding  year,  fw 
*<  rendtrimg  the  union  more  entire  and  coaqwfe."  < 

Meanwhile  the  importunities  of  the  Jacobites,  sad  fi^ 
the  indignation  of  Scotland,  had  rouaedthe  atteatisaj['' 
of  the  French  court.     A  naval  expedition  ww-pW-KI 
pared  at  Dunkirk,  but  iu  destination  was  nranalow-^i 
ly  discovered  by  the  Pretender's  arrival.    The  Ficach  nsrf 
squadron,  however,  reached  the  Scottitb  coast,  sad 
was  only  prevented  by  overshooting  the  Forth  iache 
dark,  from  hmding  the  Pretender  with  5,000  rq[uk 


«  Vl^  KWv\%  ^  ^^  )^U4aiwi^»  among  the  Peers,  were  Mardunont,  Montrose,  RosONiiiEh,  and-Tweedakb. 


pt  at  a  time  when  thert  were  not  half  that  num- 
r  of  British  forcca  in  Scotland ;  when  the  fortreaaes 
re  in  doubtful  hands;  and  when  the  equivalent  waa 
Edinburgh  castle,  then  unprovided  for  defence. 
The  northern  nobility,  Gordon,  Alhol,  Errol,  Pan- 
mnrc,  and  others,  had  engaged  to  take  arms ;  but  the 
French  retired  on  descrying  the  English  fleet,  and 
the  prisons  were  immediately  crowded  with  suspected 
persons.  Among  these*  were  Belhaven  and  Fletcher, 
who  were  conveyed  to  London;  and  the  prostrate  na- 
tion was  unnecessarily  insulted  with  the  spectacle  of 
its  nobility,  its  gentr)',  and  its  patriots,  led  in  osten- 
tatious triumph  to  the  English  capital*  Belhaven 
did  not  long  survive  his  country's  and  his  own  dis- 
grace, but  died  soon  after  his  release  of  grief  and  in- 
dignation, A  few  who  were  remanded  for  trial  to 
Scotland  were  acquitted  by  the  justiciary  court,  in 
consequence  of  a  list  of  witnesses  having  been  refused 
to  them  ;  an  acquittal  which  disappointed  and  enraged 
the  English  ministry,  and  occasioned  their  obtaining 
a  bill  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  for  extending  the 
English  treason  laws  to  Scotland. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  were  carried  still  high- 
er after  the  union  by  the  successes  of  the  allies  in 
Germany.     In  1708,  the  allied  and  French  armies 
t  at  Oudenarde,  on  the  Scheldt,  where  the  latter 
ere  defeated  with  immense  loss  ;  and  Lisle,  Ghent, 
ro gcs,   and  the  other  strongest  towns  of  Flanders, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,     The  campaign  se- 
red  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  left  France  open  to  in- 
sion. 

The  French  monarch,  lon^  persecuted  by  fortune, 
and  every  hour  fearing  for  his  capitaii  once  more  pe- 
titioned for  peace.  The  Tories,  some  from  a  par- 
lality  to  France,  and  others  from  conceiving  the  war 
necessary  for  national  advantage,  were  desirous  to 
it  an  end  to  it ;  but  when  conferences  were  at  length 
^uu  at  Gcrtruydenburgh,  they  were  conducted 
ider  the  influence  of  Marlborough,  Eugene,  and 
Linzendorf,  all  three  entirely  averse  to  the  treaty. 
The  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every  speciea 
of  fnorti6cation,  their  conduct  narrowly  watched, 
their  master  insulted,  their  letters  opened.  They 
oflfered  the  utmost  concessions  to  abandon  Philip, 
id  even  to  aid  in  dethroning  him,  and  to  grant  the 
utch  a  large  bam'er  i  but  the  conference  was  bro- 
n  off,  and  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  cam* 

in. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of 
1710,  was  on  the  city  of  Tourndy,  strong  by  art  and 
nature,  and  garrisuncd  by  12)000  men,  which  sur- 
rendered after  a  dreadful  siirgc  of  21  days.  They 
Itided  the  c*impaign  by  taking  possession  of 
after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  which  the 
h,  120*000  strong,  wire  posted  behind  the 
sdi  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres,  m  a  camp  that 
rmed  impregnable  with  triple  entrenchments.  On 
'  1 1th  of  September,  Marlborough  led  the  allies  to 
I  thts  position,  and  drove  the  Frtnch  at  last 
It  after  a  dreadful  carnage,  in  which  the  allies 
not  less  than  twenty  thuusujd  men, 
at  in  ftpite  of  splendid  vjctt^ries,  the  influence  of 
[trough  and  the  Wltigs  was  declining.  The 
nice  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbofough,  which 
long  been  almost  despotic  over  the  queen,  wat 


supplanted  by  another  favourite,  Mrs  Masham,  whom 
the  duchess  herself  had  raised  to  favour.  Mr  Hill, 
the  brother  of  the  new  favourite,  being  appointed  by 
the  queen  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen,  desiring 
she  would  permit  hip  to  retire  from  his  employments. 
This  was  the  conjuncture  for  which  the  Tories  had 
long  wished,  and  wjth  which  the  queen  herself  was 
secretlv  pleased  ;  and  she  was  exhorted  by  the  Tories 
to  set  herself  free  from  an  arbitrary  party,  by  which 
she  had  been  long  kept  in  dependence.  The  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  the  duke*s  son-in-law,  was  divested  of  his 
office,  and  the  treasury  was  submitted  to  Harley. 
Lord  Somers  was  dismissed  from  being  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochester  appointed  in 
his  room  ;  not  a  Whig  was  left  in  office,  except  Marl- 
borough himself,  who  retained  liis  employments  for 
some  time,  the  object  of  envy  and  reproacn. 

The  last  campaign,  however,' of  this  great  com- 
mander, exceeded,  if  possible,  his  other  exploits* 
Vi liars,  the  French  commander,  had  prepared  for  tl»e 
campaign  of  1711,  by  fortifying  his  lines  from  Cou- 
chain  I  on  the  Scheldt,  along  the  Sanset  and  the 
Scarpe,  so  strongly,  that  be  pronounced  them  im- 
pregnable, and  called  them  the  nc  pim  uitra  of  Marl- 
borough, Marlborough,  however,  crossed  them  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man,  by  making  a  dextrous  feint  of 
attacking  them  in  one  quarter,  and  suddenly  marcb- 
ing  to  surprise  them  in  another.  After  taking  pos- 
session of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  besieged  Biuchain, 
and  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war.  This  was  Marlborough's  last  exploit ;  He 
had  never  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win,  nor 
laid  siege  to  a  place  which  he  did  not  lake.  Bj  hia 
final  campaign,  he  left  the  allies  in  possession  of  the 
Maese  almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre,  of  the  Scheldt 
from  Tournay,  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it  is  navi- 
gable. They  had  reduced  Spanish  Guelderland, 
Limbourg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Hainault,  and  had  opened  a  way  into  the  very 
heart  of  France,  The  duke  returned  to  England, 
after  humbhng  her  proudest  enemy,  to  receive  in  his 
own  person  every  indignity  that  partyspirit  and  in- 
gratittde  could  attach  to  him.  He  was  accused  of 
having  taken  a  bribe  from  a  Jew,  who  contracted  to 
furnish  the  army  with  bread  ;  and  with  having  appro, 
priated  24  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops.  The  present  from  the  Jew  was  a  customary 
perquisite,  and  the  per  centage  had  been  granted  by 
an  express  warrant  from  the  queen.  The  money  had 
been  expended  in  procuring  private  intelligence  for 
the  army  ;  and  the  value  of  the  intelhgcnce  which 
the  duke  had  always  procured,  may  be  best  estima 
'^ted  by  his  8Bcce*se».  He  was,  however,  dismissed 
from  hia  employments. 

On  his  removal,  the  command  of  the  English  ar- 
ray on  the  continent  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  had  private  orders  not  to  act  with  vigour 
against  the  enemy  ;  a  caution  scarcely  necessary  to  a 
general,  who  was  every  way  unqualified  to  follow  up 
the  career  of  Marlborough  ;  and  which  leaves  us  at  a 
loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  meanness  or  the  in- 
consistency of  a  cabinet,  who  durst  not  at  once  con^ 
elude  a  peace  till  they  had  made  the  war  disgmcefuL 
The  detection  of  the  British  troopi  wis  aevercly  felt 
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itf  port  detHmd.  _^_ 
4eied  GibnJtar  nid  toe  itkod  of  llinorau  Fnmoe 
miffned  Hudton't  Bif *  No?a  Scotiat  and  Newfoood- 
hn^  bnt  was  left  io  poMenkm  of  Cape  Brtton. 
AmoofT  the  articles  which  reflected  honour  on  the 
Eoffaht  the 'liberation  of  French  IVoteitaBta»  oon- 
4hied  for  their  religioD»  was  net  the  leaat  important. 
To  the  emperor,  tne  kbsdom  of  Naplet,  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netheriands,  were  assin- 
ed.  Prussia  was  allowed  Upper  Guelder;  and  a 
time  was  fixed  for  the  emperor's  acceding  to  these 
nsolutioos,  far  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  amist  at 
the  treaty. 

The  union  with  Scotland  at  first  gave  so  little  sa- 
tisfaction, that,  before  six  years  had  ebpsed,  the 
same  party  by  whom  it  was  established  proposed  to 
dissolve  it,  from  the  real  or  imaginary  injuries  which 
the  nation  had  sustained.  On  a  day  appointed  to 
consider  the  4Ute  of  the  nation,  the  Earl  of  Seafield 
enumerated  the  grievances  which  the  Scotch  had  en- 
dured :  the  introduction  of  English  laws  against 
treason ;  the  declaration  of  their  peers  being  inca- 
^ble  of  acquiring  honours ;  and  the  oppression  of  a 


tax,  ^  which  the  country  could  not  sustam.     He  was 

*  A  tax  upon  bvky,  which,  lhN&  the  infcrferity  of  the  Scoteh  bsifsy,  was 


seconded  by  Mar,  Argyle,  and  the   S^miali  peerf.  ■ 
Tb?  English  Torici,  howeirer,  concurrrd  m  paseniwL^ 
an  linbn  which  fcbf  y  had  fortnrrly  so  ftiuch  i  ^  ^ 
The  Eiiglkh  Whigtj  apprehensimc  of  an  obiciiff  < 
sign  wkieh  the  quieen  was  Sid  ta  etitrriii«i,  of  latra*  j 
duciitg  her  brother^  the  Fi«tetid«tt  ^ito 
and  sectrrmg  his  succeftiaii  lo  ihi^  rro wm«  [ 
the  asatirasices  of  the  Scotch,  that  thrv  woitldnivJ 
port  the  Frt^tettsuii  succession  t£  the  mawm  werr  i^^ 
solf^,  warmly  mp ported  ih^  propoaiL     So  i 
wete  the  ptrttes  balaiic^  that   the  laotioowaiii 
jected  by  only  four  TOtes, 

Dtiriflg  the  remainder  of  Aiine**  reign^  theTw^ 
r^t^ined  their  power,  with  a  security  wnieb  wm «  '  '" 
dtiturhed  by  their  own  quftrreU.  The  cafatoet^ 
scene  of  the  bittereal  ^Ittfrcatioti*  between  tlit  I 
ers  of  Bolingbroke  itid  of  Oscford.  The 
daring,  proud,  and  impetuous,  c«f^ied  ibe 
and  Kcai  of  the  Tory  party  to  the  utmost 
pt*ier  wai  for  a  reccmciitaliofi  with  the  Wbn 
reteittment  he  feared,  a«  the  oiieirii'fc  health "k^ 4 
aib!y  to  decline.  Bottngbroke  pi^evailrd.  UkM 
w«9  reiiKjyed  from  the  treasury,  while  the  itidiksm 
of  bis  fmll  occasioned  the  iittDo^  cuiifuiioa  st  ClWli 
The  fatigue  of  attending  a  long  cabiOft  eovoeShil 
stich  an  efltct  upon  the  qtic^Q*^  cpiriTs  atfd  dMBMI-' 
iiafii  thai  she  declared  she  ctmld  »at  optWr  tit  wd 
was  immediately  iei^ed  witli  a  letbai^gic 
On  the  3(Hh  of  Juljj  when  her  life 
the  cofnniitt««  of  the  coiincil  aiaeeibted  at  tie 
pit  I  adjourned  to  Keiitinf^ioDi  bring  ififotrnardQllli 
desperate  iituation  in  which  she  k^^  wpiyad 
palace,  ^nd^  without  being  wommSmmdj 
QOttucil  chambi^r.  By  their  advice^  at!  pivy  cn» 
ieUon  io  or  about  Lor^doti  were  ixmted  to  MMt 
without  distinction  of  party,  SotBen,  and  Mif 
oibeea  of  the  Whigs,  im mediately  repaired  to  Kn- 
eHigton.  By  their  umniHi  tie  dew&s  of  Beftf^ 
bfOKTi  and  those  who  famined  the  Jacobite  ta0P» 
flion,  were  defeated.  Troops  were  ordeftd  to  l^ 
doti  ;  the  heraJds-at-ami3  were  kept  in  waitittg  i  td 
precautions  were  taken  to  sec  tire  theie«  ports,  ^v 
oterawc  tbe  Jacobitei  in  Scotland.  The  queen <dgJl 
tinued  to  dose  in  a  lethargic^  insenalbiUty,  tul  thHHfl 
of  August,  in  the  morning,  wheti  she  expired.  irS* 
50th  year  of  her  age,  and  in  tbe  I  Sih  of  her  mga ;  ^ 
with  her  ended  the  face  of  Stuarts.    See  AsrpK 

Georgi 
Briinswic 
succeeded 

55th  year.  In  the  new  parbaioect,  which  wat  l«» 
moned,  the  Whigs  had  by  far  the  majority ;  Wl  ^ 
the  strongest  aTersion  to  the  Tories,  and  led  «d  bj 
the  king  himself,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  dii^ 
sure  at  the  party  who  were  accused  of  haTing  inW^ 
ed  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  The  amaoB 
began  the  expression  of  their  rcsenttBent  by  vmp" 
ing  Lord  BoUngbroke  for  high  treason  ;  bnl  tlitlH 
tri^uing  Btateeman  disappointed  their  ieMMMt4 
6ying  to  tbe  continent^  from  whence  he  wmmtf^ 
clared  his  haTJng  cherished  no  labour  for  the  Iw^ 
ketf  though  he  afttrwarda 
er*!  interest.    Robert  Eaii  of  Oxfbtd  ww 
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Cor  the  lame  ttim^f  and  wa»  committed  ta  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Wlien  he  wai 
brought  to  trialt  a  dispute  aroie  among  the  commoni, 
who  were  to  be  summoned  to  impeach  him,  which 

grevented  their  appearance }  and  he  was  discharged 
jr  want  of  accBsers.  Wliile  these  severities  were 
attempted  against  an  hunruliated  faction,  some  popu* 
lar  disturbances,  which,  though  transient  and  easily 
toppressed,  gave  alarm  to  a  timid  and  jealous  goYf  m- 
mentt  drew  lortli  a  most  tyrannical  edict  against  riot- 
ing, which  made  it  unlawful  for  even  a  group  of  peo- 
ple to  assemble  on  the  streets.  In  this  lystem  of 
proscripUon,  eatclusion,  and  jealousy,  the  Whigs  were 
pnly  imitatiag  the  recent  conduct  of  their  adversaries* 
but  they  improved  upon  the  example  ;  they  convert* 
•d  the  Tories  into  Jacobites*  and  filled  the  nation 
with  tumult  and  discontent.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  the 
•ecreury  of  state  for  Scotland^  profeised  an  early  a!* 
Jegiance  to  George,  and  procured  a  loyal  address 
from  the  Highland  clans;  but  the  contumehoui  refu* 
lal  of  his  overtures,  and  the  fate  of  Oxford,  StrafTordy 
Ormond,  and  Bolin^brokr,  drove  him  to  despair. 

On  repairing  to  the  Highlands,  he  was  joined  by 
10,000  men  from  clans  or  families  disgusted  at  the 
union,  or  attached  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  the 
crown.  With  these  he  made  himself  master  of  Fife,  * 
The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  the  troops  in 
Scotland,  set  out  from  Stirling  to  oppose  hun  ;  and 
at  Dumblane  deteniLined  to  give  him  battle,  though 
hit  Ibrces  did  not  exceed  3,500  men.  The  rebels  ha* 
▼iag  attempted  to  surround  his  diminutive  army  be- 
fore he  could  change  hiB  position^  their  center  char- 
ged his  left  wing,  and  were  once  repulsed  ;  but  Glen- 
gary*  ome  of  their  chiefs,  waving  his  bonnet,  and  cry- 
mgout^  **  Revenge!"  they madea second  charge,  with 
wach  success,  that  General  Witham  fled  to  Stirling, 
ind  gave  out  that  all  was  lost.  Argyle,  however, 
bed*  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  with  the  right  wiugi 
and  driven  the  opposing  wing  of  the  rebels  across  the 
Alien  {  when  he  returned  to  that  part  of  the  rebels 
which  had  been  victorious.  Neither  army  chose  to 
snew  the  attack,  but  drew  off,  each  claiming  the 
victory.  It  was  sufficient  for  Argyle  to  have  inter- 
rapted  the  enemy's  progress,  since  to  them  delay  was 
defeat.  Mar  was  soon  deserted  by  numbers  of  his 
irregular  foIk)wers ;  and  the  castle  of  Inverness  being 
debvcred  up  by  Lord  Lovat,  who  betrayed  his  trust, 
the  cause  of  the  pretender  became  desperate  in  the 
north.  Nor  was  it  more  successful  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr  Forstcr  took  the  field 
on  "the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Preston,  where  their  army  was  invested  on  all  tides 
by  the  ivgular  forces  under  General  Welle.  They 
at  first  repulst'd  the  attack  of  the  royal  army ;  but  be- 
£oK  the  assault  was  renewed,  surrf  odered  at  discre* 
tioOf  after  having  lo  vain  attempted  to  obtain  terms 
of  capitulation.  Their  leaders  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don, and  led  through  the  streets  pinioned  and  bound  $ 
while  the  common  men  were  confined  in  Chester  and 
Liverpool.  This  desperate  state  of  his  affair i,  did 
not  hinder  James  from  hazarding  his  person  among 
has  &ieads  in  Scotland.     Upon  his  amval  at  Aber- 


deen, with  lix  gentlefnen  in  his  retimue,  he  was  so*     Britaiu, 
lemnly  proclaimed ;  and  soon  after  made  a  public  en*  ***"-v"**J 
try  into  Dundee.  ^17*1*'' 

After  ordering  thanksgivings  in  the  churches  for  j^^^^  ^^^ 
his  safe  arrival,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise  with  the  hark,  far 
same  levity  with  which  it  had  been  undertaken  ;  and  Fraiice,and 
he  embarked  for  France,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  [»^«  rebel- 
other  adherents.    The  rebelhon  was  thus  suppressed,  p"^*^*** 
but  the  fury  of  the  law  wa»  let  loose  in  all  its  terrors  ^ 
on  the  devoted  prisoners*    An  act  of  parliament  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  constitution,  was  made  for 
trying  many  of  them,  not  in  Lancashire,  where  they 
were  found  in  arms,  but  in  London  ;  and  the  habeas 
corpus  act  was  suspended.     The  Earls  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdale,  and   Kenmuir,   were  sentenced  to 
death ;    Nithsdale,    however,    escaped    in    woman's 
clothes,  which  were  brought  to  him  the  night  before 
the  execution. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  thus  extinguished,  the 
danger  of  the  state  was  made  a  pretext  for  continuing 
the  parliament,  and  repealing  the  act  by  which  they 
were  to  be  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  every  third 
year ;  an  outrage  on  the  constitution  at  which  the 
people  might  murmur,  but  of  which  they  could  ob- 
tain no  redress* 

Domestic  concerns  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  Gcfirge  L 
prospect  of  a  dant^erous  enemy  abroad  having  been  ^'**^*  ^*^' 
also  dispelled  by  \he  death  of  Charles  the  Xllth.  "'"'^• 
at  the  siege  of  Frederickstadt,  his  majesty  paid  a 
visit  to  his  German  territories,  and  entered  into  se- 
veral alliancea  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe; 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  quadruple 
alliance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  Emperor, 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  that  the  Emperor 
should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  ;  that  the  succession  for  the  duchfttfi 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  should  be  settled 
on  the  Queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  case  the  pre- 
sent possessors  should  die  without  issue.  This  treaty 
was  generally  thought  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  England,  as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with 
Spaio,  and  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy, 
by  throwing  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror, England,  however,  fitted  out  a  strong  squa- 
dron, in  order  to  bring  Spain  to  terms  ;  and  as  her 
mediation  was  refused,  it  was  resolved  to  support  the 
negotiations  by  forca*  Sir  George  Byng,  sailine  to 
Naples  with  22  ships  of  the  line,  delivered  that  plac« 
from  the  terrors  of  a  Spanish  invasion ;  but  learning 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  landed  30,000  men  in  Si-  Naval  en- 
cily,  he  returned  westward,  and  after  doubling  Cape  gagemCEi* 
Faro,  came  up  with  2?  $ail  of  the  hne.  Tlie  hostile 
Beet,  though  so  much  superior,  mamiained  imly  « 
running  fight,  in  which  they  lost  3  of  their  ships. 
This  blow  produced  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  which  France  and  England  answered  by  de- 
chiring  war  against  lier  ;  but  the  failure  of  an  enters 
prise  for  landing  the  Pretender,  concerted  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Spanish  minis tej*  Albero- 
ni,  occasioned  by  the  disperaioo  of  the  armament  by 
a  storm,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  *  together  with  the  bad 


*  Two  frigates,  however,  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  Earls  Mariscbal  and  Scaforth,  the  Marquis  of  TiilUbardinei  and  309 
SpaDiardB.  Th«y  were  joined  k»y  some  Highlanders ;  bui  od  the  attack  of  aospe  rogular  troops  from  InTGTnesi,  the  HighUnt^ 
ess  dispelled,  the  Spaniards  threw  dawn  their  Mms^  and  tlis  icbel  leaders  escaped  to  the  continent  - 
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success  of  tlie  Spaitish  army  in  Sicily,  in  a  short  time 
obliged  the  Spaniards  to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance. 

One  of  the  most  important  domestic  events  of  this 
reign,  wzB  an  act,  which  the  English  parliament  pass- 
ed, to  secure  the  dependency  of  that  of  Ireland.  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  havings  by  order 
tff  the  British  peers,  put  a  Mr  Maurice  Annesly  in 
possession  of  certain  lands,  in  a  litigation  concerning 
which,  he  had  appealed  from  the  Irish  to  the  British 
parliament,  a  di&pute  succeeded,  which  was  termina- 
ted by  a  bill  passing  the  English  legislature,  depri- 
ving the  Irish  lords  of  the  power  of  final  jurisdiction. 
About  this  period,  the  public  suffered  severely  from 
one  of  the  most  ruinous  impostures  that  eter  duped  its 
credulity.  Ever  since  the  revolution,  government 
had  been  accustomed  to  borrow  from  mercantile  bo- 
dies, and  among  the  rest  from  the  South  Sea  Compa- 
ny* Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  conceived  a  design 
of  lessening  the  interest  paid  to  those  companies  from 
6  to  5  per  cent*!  the  several  companies  agreed  to  re- 
ceive it ;  and  the  South  Sea  Company  accordingly, 
to  whom  the  govemment  owed  10  millions,  were  sa» 
tisfied  to  lend  it  for  L.  500,000  a  yean  While  the 
public  was  reaping  this  obvious  advantage,  Sir  John 
Blount,  a  man  who  had  been  bom  a  scrivener,  propo* 
sed,  in  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  to  leaien 
the  national  burthen  still  further,  by  permitting  the 
South  Sea  Company  to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  other 
companies.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  to  redeem 
the  debts  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pri» 
vale  proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  whatever  terms  they  could  make ;  and  for 
the  interest  of  this  moneyi  which  they  had  thus  re- 
deemed, and  taken  into  their  own  hands,  they  would 
•be  contented  to  be  allowed,  for  6  years,  5  per  cent., 
and  then  the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  4-  per  cent,, 
and  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  these  purpo* 
scBy  a  bill  passed  both  houses,  and,  as  the  directors  of 
the  Soutli  Sea  Company  could  not  of  themselves  alone 
be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  money  sufBcient  to 
buy  up  these  debts  of  the  govemment,  they  were  em- 
powered to  raise  it  by  opening  a  subscription,  and 
granting  annuities  to  such  proprietors  as  should  think 
proper  to  exchange  their  security,  namely,  the  crown 
for  the  South  Sea  Company.  The  bait  held  out  to 
adopt  the  latter  security,  was  the  chimerical  prospect 
of  having  their  money  turned  to  great  advantage,  by 
a  commerce  to  South  America,  where  it  was  pretend- 
ed, that  settlements  were  to  be  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  Spam.  The  director's  subscription  books 
were  immediately  crowded  ;  the  delusion  spread,  and 
the  subscriptions  soon  sold  at  a  prodigious  increase 
of  price.  But  the  multitude,  who  had  paid  bo  dearly 
for  a  stock  of  visionary  value,  soon  awoke  from  their 
dreams  of  opulence,  and  thousands  found  themseKes 
involved  in  ruin*  Parliament,  however,  was  determined, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  strip  the  directors  of  their  ill 
gotten  gains.  All  directors  of  the  company  were 
removed  from  their  seats  in  the  H  -use  of  Commons, 
or  offices  of  state;  and  after  punishing  the  delinquents, 
tlie  legislature  allotted,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  South 
Sea  icneme,  seven  millions  to  the  ancient  proprietors, 
while  the  remaining  capital  stock  was  divided  among 
all  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of  SSL  per  cent. 

Few  tramactioDS  of  much   importance  occurred 


during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.    The  kirt 
had  emissaries  at  every  court,  and  a  friend  iiTI 
potentate,  was  infornied  by  the  rcgient  of  Fnmce«  ( 
a  new  conspiracy,  which  was  formed  a^ziAt  huxi  T 
many  characters  of  power  and  iaHuence  m  tbe  oatiofu 
The  plan,  however,  of  the  conspiracy   wwm  bcH  di*  c 
vulged  to  the  public,     Christopher  Layer,  a  young  m 
templar,  was  the  only  individual  who  sunered  orsLh  :  <*' 
he  was  convicted  of  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender.  *^ 
The   Duke  of  Norfolk,  the   Lord^  Orrery,  Nortlt^ 
and  Grey,  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  but  Bishop 
Atterbury  alone  was  brought  to  punishment.     He 
was  sent  into  exile,  upon  the  evidence  of  mterceptcd 
letters  in  cipher,  by  a  sentence  of  very  questionable 
justice. 

A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced  in  1726,  i^ 
sequence  of  the  jealouby  which  the  king  enter' 
of  the  treaty  which  Spain  and  the  emperor  had  re- 
cently contracted.     The  apologists  for  the  war  pre- 
tended, that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  in  danger 
from  the  coalition  of  those  potentates,  and  that  a^^ 
cret  articles  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them  £^H 
aiding  the  Pretender,  and  for  wresting  Gibraltar  firooP^ 
the  power  of  Britain. 

But  Spain  and  the  emperor  loudly  dented  tlat 
alliance  was  offensive,  and  maxiy  in  the  nation   brli) 
ved  that  a  German  prince  had  brought  his  natirt  pi 
possessions  to  the  British  throne,  and  that,  wbatf 
pretences  were  made  of  the  balance  of  Europe  " 
in  danger,  the  war  was  commenced  for  tlie  iDti 
of  Hanover  alone*    By  the  treaty  of  Hanoveri 
was  framed  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Sp; 
the  emperor,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
sia,  became  the  allies  of  Britain.     Catharine  of 
sia,  on  the  other  hand,  menaced  the  smaller  n^ 
powers,  and  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to  o\crm 
in  the  Baltic.     Admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to 
America  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons,  and 
tinued  cruising  in  those  seas  iiU  fiis  men  perished 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  his  ships 
totally  ruined  by  worms.     But  the  Spaniards, 
had  intelligence  of  his  approach,  carried  back  t 
treasures  to  Panama.     In  a  short  time,  France 
ed  her  mediation,  and  a  temporary » though  h 
reconciliation  was  produced. 

In  17'i7,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  e]ectoalc«| 
dominions.  Having  appointed  an  administratioii  in  o^ 
his  absence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  imoe 
his  landing,  at  the  little  town  of  Voet,  Two  (up 
after  he  arrived  at  Delden,  apparently  in  perTcct 
health.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day»  W  mm 
suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  last  tbe  &• 
culty  of  speech,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  strnte  of  k*  | 
thargic  insensibiUty  to  Osnabruck.  There  be  ^^^M 
pired  on  the  llth  of  June,  m  the  6Sth  year  id  ttr^H 
age,  and  the  1  Sth  of  his  reign.  George  I.  wai  pin  ^M 
and  simple  in  his  person  and  address,  tnougb  fiovbri  V 
and  even  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Efl' 
do  wed  with  courage  and  fortitude,  considerable  pfti- 
dencc,  and  sliU  more  assiduity,  he  had  acquired*  br- 
fore  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain,  the  chariCttr 
of  an  able  politician,  a  merciful  prince,  and  ft  dfcauB* 
spect  general.  If  he  deviated,  m  his  reign,  from  tht 
principles  of  the  constitution,  it  has  been  gemenXt) 
agreed  that  it  was  chieBy  becauae  a  vmal  nastH^ 
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muled  Kim  *  yet  the  blame  of  hU  eacrilicinfi;  the  peace 
of  England  to  his  quarrela  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
appears  by  no  means  entirely  trausferable  to  his  mi- 

L    outer, 

K        Get^ree  IL   succeeded  to  hw  father  in  the  44th 

■  year  of  Tils  age.     His  abilities  were  weaker,  but  his 
W  prejudices,  especially  his  contiacutal  partialities,  were 

■  stronger  than  those  of  the  late  king.     The  various 
P    subsidies  of  the  last  reign,  which  had  already  swelled 

the  national  debt  tu  the  amount  of  fifty- two  millions, 
gnd  the  foreign  connections  which  occasioned  that  ex- 

I  pence,  were  slIU  continued.  The  ministerial  power 
was  still  divided  among  a  party  who  had  long  main- 
tmiued  an  ascendency*  Lord  Townseud  conducted 
foreign  negotiations.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  of 
consequence  from  his  influence  in  parhamcnt,  though 
with  Oil  t  vloquence  or  inteUectual  merit.  Lord  Ches* 
terfield,  with  brilliant  powers,  was  contented  \v  act 
subnrdinately  to  mrn  of  inferior  genius  to  himself. 
ftr  Robert  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
He  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence,  dispassionate, 
plausible,  and  easy,  though  iKither  elegant  nor  ticr- 
vous.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  tinanc?  ;  had 
been  regarded  as  d  martyr  to  his  party  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Tories;  and  a  dangerous  rival  of  Sun» 
derland  himself.  He  headed  that  p^rty  which  was 
called  the  court  party,  (for  tht;  distinction  of  Whigs 
and  Tories  was  not  now  entirely  appUcable  to  the 
liictions  of  the  state).  Their  favourite  measures 
were,  forming  foreign  alliajices  ;  the  subijidtiiug  fo- 
reign troops;  and  alarming 'the  country  and  House 
of  Commons  with  the  ^u]  posed  dangers  of  the  state » 
The  country  party,  on  the  contrary,  deprecated  fo- 
feign  connections,  and  the  maintenance  of  large  ar- 
mies* as  dangerous  to  public  liberty  at  home,  and  ex- 
pensive when  subsidized  abroad.  The  leaders  of  this 
party  were  Sir  William  Wyndham,  an  energetic 
•pcakcrj  Mr  Shippen,  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd,  and 
jarcastic  i  Mr  Hungerford  who  was  insinuating  and 
in^iiical  i  and  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  now  rising  into  emi- 
nepce,  for  the  fiery  vehemence  of  his  genius,  and  the 
extent  of  his  knowlfdge.  It  required  all  the  phleg 
iiutic  fortitude  of  Wjlpole  to  stand  the  united  at- 
tacks of  these  orators.  Secure,  indeed,  in  the  sys* 
tetn  of  corruption  which  he  had  matured  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  always  sure  of  majori- 

itie&t  but  he  was  freqviently  baffled   in  argument  by 
those  whom  he  beat  by  means  of  numbers. 
The  principal  subjects  of  these  disputesi  during 
the  first  pacific  years  of  George  11.  were  the  settle- 
ment of  the  civil  list ;  *  the  mutiny  bill ;  the  pension 
lift  $   the  number  of  the  standing  army,  which  Mr 
Piilteney  and  the  patriotic  party  wished  to  be  redu 
ccd  to  12,000;  the  subsidies  to  the  German  princes  j 
and  the  treaties  which  were  concluded  with  foreign 
powers.      Of  these,  the  most   important  were  tiie 
Ucaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna.     Their  professed  ob- 
ject was  to  confirm   the  quadruple  alliance ;  but  a 
ticular  stipulation  was  add'  d,  fur  the  succesiioa 
the  Infant  of  Spain,  Duu  Carlos,  to  the  duchies 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and   Placentia.     That   prince 
was  accordmgly,  upon  the  death  of  the  Dukt   of 
Banna,  by  the  assistance  of  an  English  Eeet,  put  io 
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peaceable  possessjoii  of  Parma  and  Placentia;  and 

6000  Sparuards  were  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany, to  secure  him  the  reversion  of  that  kingdom. 

The  success  of  the  ministry*  in  obtaining  taxes  and 
supphes,  WAS  interrupted,  m  one  iiiHtance,  not  by  par- 
liament, but  by  the  people  thenibtlves.  To  prevent 
the  frauds  practised  by  the  factorn  in  London,  %ho 
were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  selling 
their  tobacco,  Walpole  proposed,  instead  o£  levying 
the  cuHtoms  in  tht  usual  manner  upon  tobacco,  that 
what  was  imported  should  be  lodged  in  wareiiouses 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  office -s  of  the 
crown,  and  thence  be  i.old,  after  paying  the  duty  of 
fourpence  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor  found  « 
market  for  it.  The  proposal  j-aised  such  a  ferment 
in  London,  that  the  avenues  to  the  house  of  parlia* 
ment  were  choaked  with  e^r raged  multitudes,  and  the 
minister  began  to  be  in  fear  of  hit  life.  The  propo- 
sal was  earned  in  the  house  ;  but  the  ministry  thought 
proper  to  appease  the  public  by  dropping  the  scheme^ 
and  the  triumph  was  celebrated  with  pubhc  rejoi- 
cia^^s. 

The  success  of  the  opposition  on  this  occasion,  in-  The  r»pp#. 
duced  them  to  attempt  a  repeal  of  the  septennial,  "ti"niii«ni. 
and  to  restore  triennial  parliaments  :   but  in  this,  as  j*^^*  retire 
in  other  efforts,  they   were  outnumbered  ;  and,  in  ^J^pJ^i,  " 
despair  of  being  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion, they  retired  to  their  seals  in  the  country*  lea- 
ving the  minister  and  his  corrupted  followers  in  un- 
disputed majority  in  the  commons. 

The  minister  being  now  left,  for  a  while,  without 
an  opposition,  took  an  opportunity  to  render  his  ri- 
vals odioua  or  contemptible,  by  getting  several  use- 
ful laws  pasbed  in  their  absence ;  but  a  fresh  opposi- 
tion 30on  sprung  up.  and  it  was  increased  by  the 
partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  a  prince  that  was 
the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  enemy  of  a  venal 
ministry.  He  had  lately  married  the  Princess  of 
SaJLc-Gotha,  During  the  confinement  of  the  prin- 
cess tn  childbed,  a  messiige  from  the  king  produced 
a  misunderstanding,  which  at  last  occasioned  his 
royal  highness  being  forbidden  the  court.  A  mo- 
tion wliich  was  made  by  the  prince's  friendi^,  to  in- 
crease his  settlement  fri^m  L.  50.000  to  L.  100,000, 
was  rejected  in  the  commons  through  the  influence 
of  Walpt)le,  although  it  was  proved,  that,  according 
to  his  majesty^'s  •wn  regulation,  his  cstabhshment  re- 
quired L.  63i000  per  aimum. 

At  a  certain  period  of  civilization  and  information* 
the  press  comes  to  possess,  among  a  free  peL»ple,  a 
power  equal  or  superior  to  any  constituted  authority. 
This  formidable  organ  of  pubhc  sentimei^te,  Walpole 
had  severely  felt ;  but  he  had  succes.4fully  used  the 
art  of  bribery,  to  attach  the  herd  uf  ephemeral  poll* 
tical  writers  to  his  cause ;  but  the  theatre,  however, 
threatened  to  add  ridicule  to  public  scrutiny.  To 
silence  these,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  playhouses,  and  to  subject  all  dramatic  writ* 
ings^  before  their  appearance,  tu  the  inspection  of  the 
lord  chamKerlaJn.  Among  the  opposers  of  the  bill, 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  with  becoming  zeal 
in  behalf  of  literary  liberty.  "  If  stage- players  («aid 
his  lordship )  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  they 


*  The  eivil  litt  was  fixed  at  it  800,000 :  its  arrears  were  afterwards  made  up  by  considerable  sums  that  were  votc^ 
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Bfitanu  may  be  punished.  i^'eVob  a  man  of  the  bruits  of  hia 
W^v**— '  wit,  IS  to  rob  Lim  of  his  property  ;  and  as  wit  j  -  too 
OtoHCK  11.  Qftcn  the  Bole  property  of  its  possessor^  the  injustice 
becomes  a  cruelty*  If  poets  and  players  are  to  be 
restrained,  let  them  be  tried  by  their  peers,  not  by  a 
lord  chamberlain.  A  power  lodged  in  his  hands  to 
judge  without  appeal,  is  a  power  unknowo  to  the 
constitution.^* 

The  public  attention  was,  however,  soon  called 
firom  domestic  to  foreign  disputes.  The  unexplained 
rights  o£  the  English  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of 
Campcachy,  and  the  attempts  of  the  individual  tra- 
ders to  drive  an  illicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  main, 
had  drawn  indiscriminate  retaliations  and  injuries 
from  the  guar  da  costas  of  that  nation,  who  plundered 
the  English  merchants,  and  sent  the  suhjects  of  Bri* 
tain  to  be  buried  ki  the  mines  of  Potoai.  Remon* 
ttrances  had  already  been  made  to  no  purpose ;  but 
the  clamours  of  the  merchants  were  at  last  listened 
to  by  parliament;  and  a  convention  between  the  two 
crowns  was  concluded  at  Prado,  importing,  that  ple- 
nipotentiaries should  meet  at  Madrid  to  regulate  the 
subjects  in  dispute.  Spain  was  to  pay  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, on  condition  of  her  claims  on  Britain  being  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  both  sides  were  to  discontinue  hostile  pre* 
1759*  parations*  But  the  minister,  in  demanding  the  first 
supply  from  parhament,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  sum  stipulated  by  Spain  had  not  been  paid ; 
<ind,  to  appealer  the  public  now,  he  began  to  prepare 
for  war-     The  French  declared  themselves  bound  by 
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treaties  to  assist  Spain  :  the  Dutch  declared  a  ceu- 
trality- 

Never  was  war  commenced  so  entirely  with  the 
wishes  of  the  nation,  and  the  supplies  were  granted 
in  parliament  without  debate*  Admiral  Vernon  sail- 
ed to  the  coast  of  South  America,  and,  with  only  six 
fihips,  destroyed  all  the  fortitications  of  Porto  Belloj 
and  came  away  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man* 
Commodore  Anson  was  to  nave  co-operated  with 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  but  was  de- 
tained by  the  blunders  of  the  ministry  ;  and,  coming 
into  the  South  Seas  at  the  stormy  season,  his  fleet 
was  dispersed,  and  his  crew  miserably  reduced  by 
the  scurvy.  He  refreshed  his  men,  however,  at  the 
delightful  island  of  Jiian  Fernandez;  after  which,  he 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  destroyed  the 
rich  city  of  Paita.  Traversing  next  the  great  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  his  crew  were  again  visited  by  the  dread- 
ful disorder  of  the  sea  scurvy.  One  of  his  ships  be- 
<:oming  leaky,  and  the  number  of  his  hands  decrea* 
aing,  he  set  her  on  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
His  fleet  being  now  reduced  to  one  ship,  the  Centu- 
rion, and  all  the  crew  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion, he  cast  anchor  on  the  deserted  island  of  Tinian, 
which  lies  about  half  'way  between  the  American 
end  the  Asiatic  continents.  This  island  had  some 
years  before  been  peopled  by  near  30,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  an  epidemical  distemper  coming  among 
ihem,  destroyed  a  part,  and  the  rest  forsook  the 
place.  Nothing,  however,  could  exceed  the  brauty 
of  the  spot*  The  most  romantic  imagination  cannot 
form  a  scene  surpassing  what  Tinian  naturally  af- 
forded,— green  fields,  groves*  cascades,  flowers,  and 
prospects.  All  that  a  sea  beaten  company  of  mari^ 
iters  eould  wish  was  found  in  abmidancc,— clear  and 
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wholesome  water,  fnedtctnal  herbs,  dor  - 
and  other  necessaries  for  rtfilting  their 
scls.     From  thence   he  proceeded  to  Chin^^  i 
turning  the  same  way,  fell  in  with  the  long-cjt| 
prize  of  a  Spanisli  galleon  from  the  Philippine  ia 
valued  at  £  313,000 ;  which,  with  other  caplur 
brought  to  England,  after  finisihmg  a  voyage  of  ihr 
years,  profitable  to  him&elf  and  his  crew  i  and  tl 
not  immediately  conducive  to  the  good  or  gli 
the  nation,  yet  indirectly  compensating  for  tfc 
of  a  line  squadron,  by  the  sea-faring  experience 
he  left  recorded. 

The  armament  to  w*hich  Anson  ^as  to  hire 
subordinateiy,  was  very  unfortunate.    It  consiitcd 
29  ships  of  the  line,  nearly  as  many  frigates,  tod 
15,000  soldiers.     They  arrived  before  Cartb — 
and  mastered  the  strong  forts  which  defendi 
harbour,  but  were  obhgcd  to  use  the  escalade  in 
tempting  those  which  lay  nearer  the  town.     But  tl 
guides  b<:ing  unfortunately  slain,  the  forces  attem_ 
ed  the  strongest   places  of  the  forts;  their  scahnj 
ladders  were  too  short ;   and  they  retreated  at  h 
leaving  600  dead  behind  them.     The  rainy  and  sic 
]y  season  set  in  «oon  after  this  fatal  attempt  ;  and 
commanders  disagreeing  among  themselves^  and  m 
able  to  retrieve  the  calamity,  re-embarked  the  I 
and  returned* 

The  discontent  which   this  fatal   miscarriage 
casioned,    fell  principally    upon    the    minister  j 
the   activity  of  the  enemy,  who  took  hundn:di 
merchantmen,  while  our  fleets  made  but  few  repntal 
increased  the  murmurs  of  the  people.     In  the  iu» 
ceeding  parhament,  the  elections  wen  tin  favour  of  tl 
Country  Party  j  and  Wal pole,  after  a  vain  endeavoi 
to  gain  over  the  Prince  of  Wales  and   his  fri^ndi  H 
his  support,  by  making  him  pecuniary  offers, 
his  strength  expire  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
resigned  all  his  employments.     He  was  succeeded 
minister  by  Lord  Carteret,     The  people  rejoiced 
versatly  at  his  fall,  expecting  from  his  successor  a 
dress  of  grievances  at  home,  and  a  vigorous  oiodai 
of  the  war  abroad  ;  but  the  war  continued  for  loi 
years  with  indifferent  success.     Some  unsuccessful 
peditions  were  carried  on  under  Admiral  Vemuo 
Commodore  Knowlcp ;  the  issue  of  ilicse,  and  tJie  gi 
neral  failure  of  a  naval  war,  inspired  the  natioa  wii 
impatience,  to  try  their  fortune  and  their  energies 
the   other  element.     The  king's  attachment  to  hii 
electoral  (jominiona  concurred  with  this  desire ;  aii4 
as  an  army  was  prepared  for  FlanderS|  the  Sputisk 
war  became  but  a  secondary  object. 

The  troubles  of  Europe  were  now  breaking  oat  jj/i^ 
afresh,  from  the  disputed  succession  which  8ucceedfdo»" 
the  death  of  Augustus,  King  of  Pola;  ^   - -nty  **** 

and  Russia  supported  the  Elector  of  >«  of 

the  deceased  king.  France  declared  for  vSi^iixsH 
whom  Charles  the  XII.  of  Sweden  had  long  a^oo- 
minated  ;  and  attacked  Austria  with  an  army  cash 
manded  by  the  aged  Marshal  Vdlar«,  who  hM  do* 
no  Marlborough  to  oppose  him.  The  Duke  of 
Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  was  equally  fictgrv 
ous  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  the  einpmir, 
Charles  the  VL  had  the  mortification  of  mtog  liis* 
self  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  for  Aatr 
attempted   to  give  a  king  to  Poland,     Thtm 
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.    snccessefl  of  France  cotnpelkd  him  to  a  peace*  and  the 
-^  Elector  of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  right 
^^*  to  the  crown  of  Poland.     In  1740,  the  death  of  the 
CBiperor  left  his  daughter  beset  by  enemies,  who  would 
t   .hare  stript  her  of  her  dominions;  and  who,  in  defi- 
«  -Mce  of  the  Pragrmatic  sanction,  which  settled  her  ^- 
ther's  crown  upon  her,  caused  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria to  be  crowned  emperor.     Britain,  Sardinia,  and 
Holland,  became  her  allies  in  this  forlorn  situation : 
a  subsidy  of  4^300,000  was  granted  to  her  by  parlia- 
ment in  1741,  and  a  subsidy  of  j£500,000  in  1742  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  triumphed  over  all  her  ene- 
.mies.     But  whatever  sympathy  the  queen  of  Hun- 

fary's  cause  might  excite  in  Britain,  there  were  few 
ut  the  followers  of  the  court  who  commended  the 
lavishing  of  British  blood  and  treasure  in  a  cause 
which  only  concerned  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  When 
the  supplies  came  to  be  considered  in  parliament,  af- 
ter iuformation  from  his  majesty,  that  the  British 
jTorces  in  the  low  countries  had  been  augmented  with 
16,000  Hanoverians,  Lord  Chesterfield  observed, 
that  the  nation,  after  having  exalted  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  from  a  state  of  obscurity,  to  the  crown, 
was  condemned  to  hire  the  troops  of  that  electorate 
to  fight  their  own  battles ;  to  hire  them  at  a  rate 
.which  was  never  demanded  before  ;  and  to  pay  levy- 
money  for  them,  though  it  was  known  to  all  Europe 
that  they,  were  not  raised  for  the  present  occasion. 
But  the  new  ministry  of  Lord  Carteret  were  proof 
against  the  force  and  truth  of  such  remarks,  for  they 
were  supported  by  the  ex- ministry  of  Walpole,  in  re- 
turn for  being  screened  from  the  indignation  of  the 
public  by  their  successors,  the  apostates  of  patriot 
tism. 

.  In  less  than -three  years,  the  Queen  of  Hungary's 
Jifiairs  ywre  a  prosperous  aspect :  The  French  were 
driven  out  of  Bohemia,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
defeated  the  Bavarians  at  Brannau,  and  the  Groa- 
tians  penetrated  the  Tyrol  to  the  gates  of  Munich. 
Her  rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  fled  to  Franckfort, 
and  agreed  to  continue  neutral  during  the  war,  which 
the  French  had  begun  as  allies,  but  now  supported 
as  jprincipals.  Lord  Stair,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish army,  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  aid,  be* 
ing  anxious  to  join  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrame ;  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Mayne,  while  the  French  under 
Marshal  Noailles,  60,000  strong,  possessed  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river ;  and,  by  their  movements,  threat- 
eoed  to  cut  off  all  the  supplies  of  the  English  army; 
The  King  of  England  arriving  at  this  critical  period^ 
marched  on  his  troops  ia  order  to  join  some  German 
mccours  at  Hanau ;  but  the  French  enclosed  him  as 
he  advanced,  at  the  village  of  Dettin^en,  in  such  a 
i»  manner  that  he  could  not  remain  without  starving, 
nor  fight  without  disadvantage.  The  impetuosity  of 
the  French  extricated  our  troops  from  a  most  danger* 
qua  situation  ;  they  passed  a  defile  which  they  should 
have  guarded,  gave  battle  to  the  British,  and  were 
repulsed  across  the  Mayne  with  the  loss  of  5000  men* 
Tne  Britibh  monarch  atoned  for  the  want  of  pru# 
dence,  which  had  brought  his  army  into  a  snare,  by  a 
signal  display  of  pergonal  spirit  and  gallantry.  The 
conc^uerors,  however,  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemyi  their  situation 
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being  Still  too  hazardous  to  be  maintained  even  after     Britain. 
a  victory. 

On  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  the  French  were  more 
successful ;  nor  did  the  enterprising  and  turbulent 
minister,  Tencin,  who  now  headed  their  councils, 
despair  of  replacing  the  Pretender  on  the  British 
throne.  Preparations  were  made  at  Dunkirk  for  em- 
barking 15,000  troops.  The  Duke  de  Rocquefueille, 
with  20  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  cover  their  descent, 
and  Count  Saxe  was  to  command  them  ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet, 
disconcerted  the  whole  plan ;  on  which  the  French 
thought  proper  to  declare  war.  After  this  disap- 
pointment, the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
ventured  out  of  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and  were  at-  Naval  en- 
tacked  by  the  British,  who  were  superior  in  strength  gagement. 
and  numbers ;  but  the  battle  was  desultory  and  inde- 
cisive, owing  to  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  British 
admirals  :  Matthews  rushed  precipitately  into  the  en- 
gagement with  his  division,  but  was  not  seconded  by 
Lestock.  On  the  third  day,  after  a  confused  com- 
bat, Lestock  pursued  the  enemy,  but  was  not  second- 
ed by  the  other  admiral.  Matthews,  however,  who, 
notwithstanding  this  failure,  had  alone  fought  with 
sallantry,  was  tried,  and  dismissed  the  service,  while 
Lestock.  was  acquitted,  who  had  been  principally  to 
blame. 

In  the  campaign  of  1744,  the  French  army  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Count  Saxe  amounted  to  1^0,000 ; 
while  the  English,  Hanoverian,  Dutch,  and  Austrian 
aUieSy  hardly  mustering  above  70,000,  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  Friburg,  and  in  being  in  a 
situation  early  in  the  next  campaign  for  investing 
Tournay.  Inferior  as  the  allies  were,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  led  them  on  to  attack  the  French,  who 
held  an  eminence  behind  the  town  of  Fontenoy.  At  Battle  of 
two  in  the  morning,  the  assailants  moved  on  ;  about  Foutenoy. . 
nine  the  British  infantry  bore  down  upon  the  enemy's 
hne,  who  formed  an  avenue  to  receive  them,  and 
their  artillery  continued  to  perforate  this  forlorn  body 
till  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  allies  lost  12,000  men  ;  but 
though  the  French  lost  nearly  an  equal  number,  they 
fixed  their  superiority  during  that  campaign,  as  well 
as  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  capture  of 
Tournay  was  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory ;  and^ 
though  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  they  had  pro- 
claimed emperor,  was  now  dead,  they  were  too  much 
elated  to  remit  hostilities  against  the  allies. 

Amidst  the  alarming  prospect  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
the  king's  councils  were  committed  to  a  ministry 
composed  of  more  popular  characters  :  Lord  Carte-  change  of 
ret,  now  created  Earl  ^  Granville,  avoided  impending  ministry,  . 
danger  and  disgrace,  by  a  voluntary  resignation. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
of  state  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  lard- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Mr  Lyttleton  was  made 
a  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  About  the  same 
time  a  quadruple  -alliance  was  signed  at  Warsaw  be-> 
tween  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Britam,  Holland,  and 
Poland ;  and  his  Polish  majesty  was  subsidised  by 
Britain  and  the  States  General  with  L.  150,000  a- 
year.    To  balance  the  bad  success. which. had  attend-^ - 
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'  BHtalti  tfd  our  continental  operations,  the  atlmiraU  Rowley 
and  Warren  retrieved  tbc  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
and  several  ncli  prizes  were  captured  at  «ea.  The  for- 
treas  of  Louisbur^,  in  Cape  Drelon,  in  North  Anie* 
rica,  surrendered  to  General  Pepperell, 

At  this  critical  period  of  the  war,  the  ion  of  the 
PiTteiidtT  resolved  lo    make  an  effort  at  recovering 
the  British  throne-     Since  the  projected  invasion  of 
Coil  lit  Saxe  had  mtBcarried,  Charles  had  lived   prr- 
Yaifly  at  Grnveline,  under  the  name  of  the  Chtivilier 
Douglas  ;  hut  the  report  of  the   immense  havoc  at 
FontL'nuyi  and  the  behcf  that  Britain  had  but  a  haiidful 
of  »*»:giilar troops  at  home,  gave  hopes  to  his  ambition, 
and  dfrw  him  from  hh  retreat.     The  French  court 
knew  of  his  deaign  ;  but  they  supported  it  only  fee- 
bly   *»nd  indirectly.     By   the  help   of  two  French 
merchants,  of  Irish  extraction,   whose   names  were 
Walsh  and  Ruttledge,  he  obtained  a  man  of   war  of 
60  guns,    and  a  frigate  of   16,  and  some  money  and 
mrms.     Lord  Clare,  an  emigrant  Jacobite,  raised  100 
tnarines.       With    these    he    embarked    from    Kantz 
for  Scotland,    accompanied    by  a   few  friendSp  and 
with    muskets  for  2000  men,  five  or  six    hundred 
broad  swords,  and  about   j£*4000  in  money,   his  only 
means  for   reducing  a  great  empire.     In  his  course 
towards  the  Hebrides »  an  English  man  of  war  enga- 
ged his  largest  ship  and  disabled  her.     Charles,  how- 
laml»  in  the  ^ver,  pursued  his  way  to  the  Hebrides,  in  his  small 
Hebrtde*      ^^^^^1,  the   Doutelle,  and  put    ashore   at    Eribca,  a 
small  island  in  the  western  Highlands,     From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Boradale,  a  situation  the  mo^t  ina<s 
cessible  in  the   Hebrides*  and  surrounded  by  those 
chiefs  who,  in  former  times,  had   fought  the  battles 
of  tfie  Stuarts.     The  first  chief  thit  came  to  htm,  at 
Eoradale,   was  Cameron  of   Lochie!,  the  son  of  the 
elder  Lochiel,  to  whom  the  Pretender  had  entrusted 
his  principal  confidence  in  Scotland.   Lochiel,  though 
distinguished  by  his  hereditary  energy  of  character, 
was  too  wi»e   not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  so 
deiperate  an  enterprise*  and  waited  on  the  Pretender 
only  to  give  him  his  reasons,  in  person,  for  refusing 
to  juin  him.     On   his  way  to  Cnarles,  the  chieftain 
met   with  his  brother,  to  whom   he   imparted   the 
purpose  of  his  journey.     Brother,  said  the  younger 
Cameron,  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  your- 
•elf;  if  the  prince  sets  eyes  on  you,  you  are  a  lost 
man.     Lochiel,  however,    proceeded,   and  the  event 
was  as  the  other  had  predicted.     Lochiel  having  in» 
trtated  the  prince  to  rtfmain  concealed,  at  least  for  a 
white,  till  his  friends  should  have  consulted  y  Charles 
impatiently  replied,  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  erect 
his  standard,   and  put   all  to  the  hazard.     Lochiel, 
said  he,  who  my  father  has  often  told  me  was  our 
Brmest  fnend,  may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the 
newspapers  the  fate  of  his  prince.     The  reproach  of 
disloyalty  touched  the  Highlander,  and  swayed  him 
«gaunst  his  belter  reason.     No»  said   Lochiel,  i  will 
inare  the  fate  of  my  prince,  and  so  shall  every  man 
over   whom  nature    or   fortune  has    given    me  any 
power.     Such  was  the  conversation,  on  the  result  of 
which  peace  or  war  depended ;  for  if   Lochiel  had 
ptrstwted  in  refusing  to  take  arms,  it  is  certain  that 
the  other  chiefs  would  not  have  joined  the  standard 
of  rebellion.     In  a  short  time  Charles  was  joined  by 
Mhcr  cUnt,  aodi  advancing  from  L^chaberi  hii  army 


still  increasing  as  fie  proceeded,  he  reached  7ordf» 
where  he  is  said  to  hgvr  shewr.,  to  one  of  hi*  ffi 
the  only  guinea  in  the  world  which  he  posnesacd 
levied  contributions,  however,  and  prodatfned  f 
ther  king.  Entenng  Edmburgh,  without  opp 
tion,  he  repeated  the  aame  ceremony ;  and  Jeamti»r^ 
that  Sir  John  Cope  was  approaching  with  the  roySi 
forces,  he  marched  out  to  Preston  pane,  abotit  Mlifti 
miles  from  the  Scottish  capital,  and  put  the  fiypl  F)n 
tronps  to  a  total  rout,  with  the  slaughter  of  500  meflL  I" 
This  victory  gave  hopes,  more -sanguinis  than  §o1id,  to 
his  party.  He  was  joined,  at  L 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  Lordi^  , 
Ogilvie,  Pitshgo,  and  the  eld*^si  smu  of  the  *>ld  Lon 
Lovat,  a  traitor,  who  had  Oiictuated  in  his  intidettti 
between  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hano¥er  ;  and  ' 
now  secretly  aided  the  Pretender,  while  he  oprfil| 
professed  his  loyally  to  government.  While  ChaHe 
was  unwisely  delaying  at  Edinjurgh,  the  gov 
ment  was  active  in  preparation;  and  tlie  pc^pu 
though  unaccustomed  to  arms,  and  ternfi*-*f  f>*^  <^'* 
suddennesii  of  tlie  irruption,  voluntarily  t 
and  trained  themselves  to  arms.  Six  thuu8an,.p  il^  . ..  ,ki 
troops,  m  the  mean  time,  came  northward,  uuie 
General  Wade  ;  and  the  Duke  of  CumbrrUnd  af^4 
riving  from  Flanders,  was  followed  by  a  detacli 
of  dragoons  and  infantry. 

Charles,  at  last,  resolved  upon  an  irraption   iotd  Tl*  1 
England.     He  crossed  the  western  border  ;  tuok  the  1 
town  of  Carlisle  ;  and,  at  Manchester,  was  Joined  by  [ 
200    men.     On    the  4th   of   December,    thf    r^beki 
reached  Derby.     They    advanced  withm    100  mtlcti 
of  the  capital,   which   was   filled  with  dismay  4i  hiiJ 
approach  ;  and  had  they  reached  it  immediately,  tktl 
consequences,  though  they  could  nut   have-  been  fa- 
tal to    the  ruigmng  family,  might  have  been  produ^ 
live  of  temporary  contusion.     ButCharlea*  vthoitlli 
in  fact,   only  the  nominal  leader  of  bis  utdependnit^ 
chieftains,    was  overruled  in  his  designs*  and  tt  wn  ( 
resolved  that   his  army  should  retreat  into  ScatUnd  ^ 
They  eifccted  their  retreat  without  any  loss,  and  wrth* 
out  being  overtaken  by  any  considerable  body  of  ilw 
Duke  of   Cumberland's  army,   except    at    CtiftoHi 
where  they  exhibited  the  uncommon  spectacle  af  io^'nl 
fantry  not  awaiting  the  shock  of  dragooiii,  but  rush*  ^M 
ing  up  to  attack  them,  sword  in  hand»  and  dntmg  ^ 
them  from  their  ground.    Continuing  to  retire  nurtk* 
ward,  they  left  a  garrison  of  400  behind  them,  at 
Carlisle,   who,  soon    after,  surrendered  pHsonert  it 
discretion.     On  their  return  to  Scotland,  they  lenti 
a  heavy  contribution  on  the  opulent  city  of  GliSigow| 
and  proceeding  frtim  thence  to  Stirling*  took  ponci* 
sion  of  the  town,   but  continued  an  ineffectual  ^gi 
of  the  castle.     To  relieve  this  place,  General  Haw- 
ley  assembled  a  number  of  forces  at   Stirling,  m6  tlirt 
gave  battle  to  the  Highlanders,    who  came,   on  ti>'«"'5 
17th  of  January  1746,   in  full  spirits  to  anack  him.  J 
They  threw  the  troops,  under  Hawleyi  into  disofdrt  ^M 
at  the  first  volley ;   ru^ihed  forward  with  their  cUy  ^ 
mores,  and  mixing   his  cavalry  and  infantry,  in  ooe 
rout,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  poaseiuion  oi  tkf 
tents  and  artillery  of  the  king's  forces. 

But  the  victory  of  Falkirk  was  the  last  of  Chitlrf^  1 
triumphs.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  put  kico- ' 
lelf  at  the  head  of  14»000  men^  who  were  wBucaMd 


A-     ftt  Edinboff^K  fend  advanced  oartbward  a«  the  yonng 
*^  adirentiirer  retired.      When  he  had  pavsfd  Aberdeen, 
'  ^  where  he  was  joined  by  ihe  Duke  of  Gordon  and 
other  loyal  Scotch  nobility,  he  tontiDued  hi*  course 
^-  acroN  the  Spey,  till  he  Irarni  that  therebeli  were  ad- 
^B^ancing  froni   Inveniest,  nine  miles  dittant^  to  gi¥e 
PP  him  battle  on  the  plain  uf  CuUoden.     Their  numbera 
1^1  amounted  to  8000,  wlio   were  drawn  out  to  recciyc 
him.     At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  April 
^the  caiinonadTnjr  commenced  i  the  rebel  artillery  was 
rably  »enred,  and  did    no   execution  ;    but   the 
\At*i  artillery  made  lanes  among  the  Highlandertp 
»While  the  crfunonade  conlinurd,  the  di  ke  observing 
m  wall  upon  the  right  of  the  Highlandtrf,  ordered  a 
t>ody  of  his  men  to  advance,  and  pull  it  down.     'Ihe 
•rder  was  obeyed,  and  the  flank  of  the  rebeU  imme- 
diately became  uncovered.     The  front  of  the   n^rbcl 
Highlander*  being  at  the  same  time  expowd  to  a 
dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  the  men,  by  instinctive  va- 
lour, advanced  to  the  attack  sword  in  hand,  broke 
through  two  regiments,    Burrel's  and   Munro'si  a  *d 
pressed  on  to  the  secund  line  of  the  roy:il  army.     In 
ffail  fituation,  they  were  calmly  expected  hy  the  se- 
cotid  line  of  the  royal  army  in  front,  and  by  Wolfe'i 
rrg^ment,  which  had  broken  down  the  wall,  on  thetr 
flank.     A  few,  and  but  a  few^  of  the  aasailanta  in 
ihia  quarter  escaped-     The  bravest  who  did  n-^l  fall 
by  the  fire,  perished  in  conflict  with  the  English 
bayonets*      Lochiel  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
■mall  troop  who  survived,  and  wa^  charging  the  Lng- 
lish  rank»,  when  he  fell  by  a  discharge  of  grape  shot, 
which  wounded  him   in   the  ancles,  while   he  was  in 
tist  act  of  drawing  his  sword.     He  wds  carried  off 
by  his  two  brothers,  between  whom  he  had  advan- 
ced.    Macdonald  of  Keppoch  was  rushing  on  in  the 
iame  manner,    when    he    received    a    wound  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  he  was  conjured  by  i 
friend  not  to  throw  his  life  away,  but  to  retreat,  and 
rejom  his  regiment.      He  desired   his  fnend  to  pro- 
ide  for  his  own  safety  ;  and,  going  on,  received  an- 
ther shot,  by  which  he  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  who  commanded  the  five  High- 
land  regiments  who  advanced  to  the  charge  were 
kilted*  and  almost  every   man  in   the  front   rank  of 
^- each  regiment.     The  rebel  regimenta  on  the  left»  see- 
^Ring  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  did  not  advance  to 
^Bdoat  combat ;  but  only  so  near  as  to  exchange  a  ge- 
^■iMnd  discharge  with  the  nght  wing  of  the  duke's  ar- 
^^Wiy  ;  after  which,  they  answered  the  fire  of  some  of 
the  dragoons  who  pursued  them  ;  and  then  dividing 
ll^into  separate  bodies  of  different   sizes,  were  either 
^■cut  to  pieces,  or  retreated,  according  to  their  num- 
^^lera,  or  that  of  their  immediate  pursuers.     In  less 
than  thirty  minuter  the  battle  was  converted  into  a 
Iptueral  route ;  and  orders  being  issued  to  give  no 
u     4|»Mter,  vast  numbers  were  slain  in  the  pursuit.    The 
pretender  escaped  with  great  difHculty  from  the  field 
of  battle  ;  and  after  wandering  for  the  space  of  ma* 
ny  months  a  solitary  fugitive  among  the  wilds  of 
Scotland,   he  found  means  to  embark  on   board  a 
ftinall  veascl,  which  conveyed  him  to  Morlaix  in  Bre- 
tajrne.     Thus  ended  the  last  effort  of  the  Stuart  fa- 
wmjf  to  rtasccnd  thai  throne  whtch  had  been  forfeit* 
•d  by  tlw  moat  egregious  folly,  and  the  most  flagi- 
dtma  alumpti.     The  executiona  which  ensued  on 
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the  suppreaaion,  fcefned  mnch  more  miitierotig  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case  rrquirrnl.  The  Lords  Bal- 
merino,  Lovat,  and  Kilmarnock ,  suffered  the  aen-^ 
tence  of  decapitation  on  Tower-hill,  a.i  did  also  the 
Earl  of  Derwei  twater,  without  any  form  of  trial, 
being  arraiffned  on  the  lenience  pas^-ed  a^aiuu  him 
in  1716.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  only,  received  % 
pardon.  Both  houses  of  parliament  pres<^nted  ad- 
dtesses  of  congratulation  to  hu  Majesty,  and  thanks 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Oumbcrla^d,  who 
now  became  the  idul  of  the  nation,  and  wis  held 
every  where  up  aa  the  saviour  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest* 

An  important  act  of  parliament  was  pasacd  imme« 
diattly  after  the  suppres^jion  of  the  rtbrlhtm,  by 
which  the  heritable  jurisdictions  of  the  Highland 
chieUaina  were  abolished.  A  hw  was  al^i  passed, 
f  >rbiddnjg  the  Highlander}*  to  wear  the  garb  by 
which  thty  were  distinguiKhtd.  The  policy  of  eman- 
cipating the  Highland  vassuls  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  the  conquest  of  their  affections  remained  still  t« 
be  made,  tinder  the  wise  adminiMraiioi.  of  Clia- 
thnmi^  A  conciliatory  syntem  was  adopted,  und  their 
favourite  national  garb  was  restored.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  latter  period,  that  the  nation  reapi^d  the  full 
bt  n«:fii  ui  the  brave i^  and  loyalty  of  a  true,  simple, 
and  energetic  Celtic  race  of  mountaineers. 

About  thf  same  ^tme,  ihr  Engbsh  made  ftn  expe- 
drtion  to  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to  attack  Port 
L'Unent,  from  which  they  came  off  with  neither  ho- 
nour nor  advantage.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Lea* 
tock,  with  atx  battaliona  of  regular  forces  on  board| 
arrived  on  the  20lh  of  September,  in  Quimperlay  Bay, 
ten  miles  distant  from  ine  city,  which  wai>  immcdi- 
ately  summoned  to  surrender.  In  the  first  cmoiioni 
of  surprise  and  consternation,  a  capitulation  was  a* 
greed  to,  on  condition  that  the  magazines  of  the 
company,  on  the  payment  of  L.4<),000,  should  re- 
main untouched,  and  the  inhabitants  be  protected 
from  pillage-  These  terms  the  British  commander 
haughtily  rejected,  and  the  inhabitants,  driven  It 
despair,  prepared  to  defend  themselvea.  The  inva- 
ders were  destitute  of  artillery  and  implements  for  a 
siege,  and  they  played  ineffectually  with  a  single  bat- 
tery upon  the  town*  At  length  the  troops  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  provincjal  militia,  collecting 
in  force,'  compelled  the  general  to  reimbark,  and  re* 
turn  to  Portsmouth. 

The  French,  at  the  same  time,  gamed  an  import* 
ant  victory  at  Rocoux,  in  Flauders,  over  the  allies. 
The  Dutch,  who  had  beheld  tl^e  progress  of  the 
French  ^rm&  in  the  Netherlands  with  terror  and  ap- 
prehension, had  been  at  last  driven  to  declare  against 
their  most  formidable  enemy  ;  and  by  a  tuniultuoua 
•edition,  iiimilar  to  that  which,  in  the  last  century, 
had  saved  their  commonwealth,  the  people  were  ex- 
cited to  depose  their  magistrates,  and  to  conhde  the 
supreme  power  over  the  army  and  navy  to  the  Pri  ce 
of  Orange*  But,  however  spirited  and  wi^  thvit 
resistance  to  France  might  have  been,  they  were  m 
the  present  conflict  necessatily,  from  being  the  weak- 
est, the  greatest  sufferers*  A  victory  gamed  over 
the  allies  at  La  Feldt  filled  them  with  distrust  of 
their  own  generalii,  and  the  lakii.g  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom  drove  them  to  deapair.     These  disastera,  it  it 
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true,  were  balanced  In  some  degree  by  the  lossefl  of 
ibe  FrcQcK  in  Italy,  where  their  general,  tbe  bro* 
iber  of  the  Marquis  de  Belleielc,  was  slain,  and  hia 
whole  army  put  to  the  route  io  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  Piednnout^  Nor  were  tlie  naval  successes 
of  Britain  discontinued*  In  April  174-7,  a  squadron 
sailed  froni  Brest  for  America,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral La  Jonquiere,  who  were  encountered  by  a  su- 
perior fleet  under  the  English  Admirab,  Anaoa  and 
Warren.  Six  ehipe  of  the  French  line  struck  their 
colours*  and  the  greater  part  of  their,  convoy  and 
frigates  were  taken.  In  the  month  of  October,  Ad- 
miral Hawke,  with  a  superior  force,  fell  in  with  nine 
French  line  of  battle  ships,  seven  of  which  he  took, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement. 

The  variety  of  success  served  to  make  all  die 
powers  at  war  heartily  desirous  of  peace.  The  king 
of  France  was  sensible  that  the  moment  of  success 
was  the  most  advantageous  opportunity  of  proposing 
terms ;  and  even  expressed  his  desire  of  general  tran- 
qidllity  to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt.  Id  the  new  parliament, 
which  met  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty announced  that  a  congress  would  be  speedily 
opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  tor  concerting  the  means 
of  a  general  pacification.  As  the  event,  however, 
was  uncertain,  the  subsidies  and  suppHes  of  parli^ 
ment  were  renewed,  and  an  additional  subsidy  was 
granted  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  %vhom  England 
bad  now  to  class  with  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hun- 

far)^>  the  Kings  of  Detimark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
ardinia,  and  a  multitude  of  GenTianic  sovereigns  in 
her  band  of  mercenaries.  But  previous  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  i>e«$ion  (May  1748),  the  kmg  in- 
formed the  two  houses,  that  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  actually  signed,  and  that  the  basis  of  the 
accommodation  was  a  general  restitution  of  conquests. 
The  treaty  of  AiX'la*Ghapelle  must  undoubtedly, 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  as  favourable  to  the 
allies.  France,  for  the  aacriftce  of  all  her  conquests, 
required  no  other  compensations  than  the  cession  of 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  with  its  appendages,  to  the  in- 
fant  Dan  Philip,  terrrtories  of  which  that  prince  was 
already  in  possession.  By  this  treaty,  England  re- 
signed Cape  Breton,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  Ma- 
dras* Wtth  Spain,  England  had  little  occasion  to 
flegoiiate.  In  a  war  of  nine  years,  nothing  had  beeo 
gamed  or  lost,  but  Portobello,  which  had  been  im- 
niediately  evacuated.  The  original  cause  of  the  w*ar 
seemed  in  the  course  of  it  to  be  entirely  forgotten  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  not  a  S)  liable  wa& 
mentioned  respecting  the  pretended  right  of  search, 
which  had  formerly  occasioned  such  loud  and  indig- 
nant clamours.  The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  and  British  empires  in  America  was  re- 
ferred to  I  be  decision  of  commissioners.  France  re- 
tained no  mark  of  superiority  in  this  treaty  with  re- 
lation to  lingland,  excepting  the  restitution  of  hos- 
tages to  reside  in  France,  till  the  reciprocal  retention 
of  conquists  should  be  actually  made,  and  the  Earls 
of  Susi>ex  and  Cathcart  were  nominated  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thiit  afforded  the  patriots  a  pretence  to  ex- 
clann  against  the  peace  as  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ; 
but  the  nation,  which  had  rcasim  to  be  wearied  with 
the  expences  and  diaastcrs  of  the  war^  were  well  8a« 


tisfied  with  the  terms  of  Lbe  peace^  and  it  was  c^' 
brated  with  univtrsal  rejoicirgs.     A  profotsnd  inm-  "j 
quillity  in  domestic  affairs  succeeded  the  p«face  of  Aij^  ^ 
la-Chapelle,  till  the  deatli  of  Mr  Pelhaati  in  1754,  tu 
the  meridian  of  his  life,   reputation,  and  u^rfuLnett* 
He  lived  and  died  esteemed  and  lamented,  both  bf 
the  sovereign  and  the  nation*     Mr  LeggC|  a  man  of 
honour  and  capacity,  succeeded  him  a;^  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.     The  seals  being  consigned  to  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  formerly  ambassador  ^>     '  .rt 

of  Vienna,  a  minister  of  very  moderate  ;  .J- 

tainments,  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  trcitury  wa» 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  it  soon 
appeared  how^  unequal  were  the  talents  of  thia  no- 
bleman to  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  wlien  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  Fclham.  If  we  seek  for  :' 
gin  of  the  war,  which,  at  the  distance  of  sonsr 
from  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapellc,  was  creat 
tween  France  and  England,  wc  shall  6ad  st  kr 
up  at  one  and  the  same  lime  in  Europe,  Asia,  aoi 
America-  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Engliah  Di 
had  been  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  poweisori  of  ^ 
Nova  Scotia,  in  North  America,  But  the  proWuce  ■ 
of  Nova  Scotia  being  ceded  to  England  according  to  ^ 
the  ancient  limits  of  that  territory,  fruitless  and  cod* 
less  altercations  arose  as  to  the  import  of  this  expres- 
sion,  between  the  commiiisaries  of  the  two  nalioai^ 
to  whom  the  right  of  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the 
royal  empire  was  assigned;  the  English daiminc  the 
whole  territory  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  cil  tJit 
river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  French  admiltii^g  their 
right  only  to  the  peninsula  of  Acadie. 

Another  source  of.dit:pute,  also,  sprang  up  in  tbf 
same  quarter  of  the  world.    The  French,  pfe»ei!w!»i^ 
to  have  first  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  r 
fiippi,  claimed  the  whole  country  towatd^  .  i- 

CO,  on  the  east,  quite  to  the  Apalachiati  nuatuiuioi 
on  the  west.  On  this  pretence,  a  systematic  and  art* 
fully  contrived  plan  was  formed  to  connect  thne 
widely  distant  establishments,  by  the  gradual  ertctfoii  • 
of  a  chain  of  fortresses,  from  the  lakes  Ene  at 
tario,  along  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  to  the  m^ 
the  Mississippi.     In  order  to  assert  their  cb.i  ^ 

they  found  many  Enghsh  who  had  settled.  I 
these  mountains,  they  dispossessed  them  of  tli 
settlements,  and   e&tabiished  fort^  to   ccr  - 
adjacent  country*   In  this  dispute,  the  nai 
both  from   interest  ^nd  partiality^  sided  ^muM  iu;j* 
versally  with  the  French. 

Negotiations,  mutual  accusations,  and  partial  Imc*  Wt 
tilities,  between  the  two  powers,  for  some  time  pie*  r* 
ceded  an  open  declaration  ot  war.     At  b  ' 
port  ant  operations  commenced-      In  the 
General  Braddock  sailed  from  Cork  j  nod,  oi, 
rival  in  Virginia,  took  the  command  of  the 
destined    to   act  against  the   French  on  thj? 
Braddock   was  courageous,  but  obstmntr,  n 
quainted  with  regular  war;  but  alts. 
danlry  of  disciphne  ;  and  so  deficicni 
imagine  the   tactics  of  Europe   strictly 
among  the  swamps  and  forests  of  An  - 
treated  with  disdam  the  advice  of  the  pr 
ilcers,  who  best  knew  the  enemy  he  had 
and  took  no  precaution  against  the  strata l 
be  was   warned  to  expect.      Having  au^a./«.wf  >-. 
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iearleia  letur'^^^^^K  than  ten  miles   of  Fort  du 
Qwesnc»  wiiho^^^Wfeoitnag,  lie   waa  salutedi  m 
*^'  the  midst  of  a  pathless  swamp^  by  a  fire  in  his  front 
and  flank,  from  a  concealed  enemy.     Too  high  epi- 
med  to  think  of  retreating,  he  ^ve  dirvctioni  to  the 
few  bnive  men  who  kept  beside  nim  to  form  and  ral- 
\ft  and  advance  according  to  the  regular  rules  of 
"irar.     In  thi*  condition  be  remained,  giving  orders 
pth  great  composure,   while  his  officers   fell  thick 
ound  him,  till  he  fell  dead  by  the  shot  of  a  musket, 
Ph€  main  body  of  hie  troops  had   fled,  and   their 
treat  was  covered  by  the  provincials,  under  Major 
ra^hington,  whom  he  had  so  much  despised.     All 
jllery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army^ 
eft  to  the  enemy,  and  seven  hundred  men  were 
: ;  the  rest  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 
On  the  death  of  Braddock,  the  chief  command  dc* 
Dived  upon  General  Shirley,  who  formed  a  plan  for 
^c  reduction    of  the  important  for  tresses  of  Crown 
Dint  and  Niagara,  erected   by  the  French  on  the 
[iks  of  the   lakes  Champlain   and   Ontario.     The 
ope,  destined  for  this  service,  arrived  at  the  place 
'  rendezvotra  late  in  the  summer,  and  were,  soon  af» 
tcr  the  commencement  of  their  march,  attacked  in 
tbeir  camp  by  Baron  Dieskaii,  the  French  comman- 
der,  who  was   repulsed  with  great  loss.      General 
Johnson,  however,  found  himself,  after  this  bk>ody 
encounter,  too  much  weakened  to  proc<^ed  in  hig  ex- 
dition,  and  retreated  to   Albany.     Thither,  al&o, 
eral  Shirley  returned  ;  the  purposed  enterprise 
just  Niagara  being  deferred  till  the  next  cam- 

While  the  operationB  of  the  English  mTre  thus 
Dgutd  and  unsuccessful,  the  French,  under  General 
tontcalmi  captured  Oswego,   though  strongly  gar- 
jiioued  and  plentifully  provided.     In  the  succeeding 
J  757,  they  laid  siege  to  the  important  po^t  oT 
.  William   Henry,  and  captured    it  in   six  da^'^. 
'its  conquest  the  French  obtained   the  command 
?  extensive  and  magnificent  chain  of  lakes,  which 
bnnects   the   rivers  St   Lawrence  and     Mtssissippi* 
ind  thus  disgracefully  terminated  the  third  cam- 
,Wgn  of  the  American   war,  in  which   the  French, 
rhn  a  very  inferior  force,  had  maintained  an  uniform 
fuperiority  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  which,  no  advan- 
tage had  been  Tfiined   by  the   English,    except  the 
expulsion  of  the   French  from  Nova  Scotia,  by  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  Colonel  Muncton,  assisted  by  a 
body  of  the  provincials,  raised  by  the  Massachusset  as- 
aembly* 

Some  atonement  for  these  disasters  in  America, 

was  found  in  the  captures   which  the  English  made 

at  lea.     Letters  of  reprisal   had  been  issued  by  the 

English  court,  as  early  as  1755,  before  a  regular  de- 

claraiion  of  u^ar,  and  SOO  merchantmen,  for  the  mo«t 

part  onsii&piciousof  danger^  had  fallen  into  their  handa* 

The    French  complained  of  this  breach  of  public 

honour,  with  some  reason  ;  not  that  their  own  hostile 

intentionB  were  to  be  doubted,  but  because  the  cere* 

many  of  declaring  war  was  easy,  and    should  have 

Wen  observed.     The  truth  was,  that  British  minis- 

lera  fluctuated  between  peace  and  war.     An  oppo* 

'lion   had  arisen,   which  weakened   and   distracted 

-the  opposition  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  to 

'  measures  of  the  court,     Mr  Pitt  declared  that 


the  whole  system  and  scheme  of  politico  was  absurd,  BrJtalii, 
Already  albances  had  been  made,  by  which  one  half  ^7""^^'"^!^ 
of  the  continent  was  aubaidised,  for  the  sole  purpose  "^75^  * 
of  defending  Hanover.  The  Prince  of  Hewe  Cassel 
was  to  hold  in  readiness  ltj,000  men  for  that  purposes 
and  Russia  was  paid  to  maintain  55,000  horse  and 
foot  for  the  same  object.  But,  by  adopting  Prussia 
as  an  ally,  the  aid  of  Russia  was  virtually  lost  to 
Britain.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  sided  with  France, 
when  she  saw  his  Britannic  majesty  sign  a  treaty 
with  Frederick,  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  deprecated 
this  whole  system  of  continental  connections  j  a  sys- 
tem which,  the  former  statesman  declared,  would,  m 
a  short  time,  cost  us  more  than  the  fee  simple  of  the 
electorate  was  worth  ;  and  lie  ardently  wished  to 
break  those  fetters  whicli  chained  us,  like  Prome* 
theus,  to  that  barren  rock. 

These  declarations  were  immediately  followed  by  Change  in 
the  dismission  of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Legge  from  their  admioistri- 
respective  employments.     Mr  Henry  Fox,  after  these  **^^* 
changes,  accepted  of  the  seals*     The  administration 
was  new  modelled  in  other  resp<'cts  ;  but,  though  led 
by  the  talents  of  Fox,  it  was  still  divided  and  unpo^ 
pular.     The  first  efforts  of  tlje  cabinet  were  directed 
to  ward  o if  a  blow  which  France  threatened  when 
the  war  commenced,  namely,    the   invasion  of  the  Threats  ©f 
bland  ;  and  in  these  their  conduct  neither  gave  con-  ^n  iava- 
fidence,  nor  gair,-d  popularity.     Instead  of  adopting  sion* 
a  broad  and  patriotic  plan  of  defence,  that  of  arming 
the  people  to  defend  themselves,  they  grasped  on  all 
hands  for  mercenary  aid^  and  10,000  Hanoverian* 
were  brought  over  to  defend  ten  Tnillion  of  English- 
men*    While  the  nation  and  ministry  were  thus  fear- 
fully watching   the   preparations   at    Dunkirk   and 
Brest,  a  formidable  fleet   was  eq'jipp?d  at   Toulon, 
which  at  last  sailed  to  attack  Minorca,     When  ite 
destination  was  notorious,  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line  was  dispatched  under  Admiral  Byng,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  throw 
a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrison.     Byng,  with  n 
fleet  which,   though  inferior  to  the  French,  would 
yet  have  been  led  to  battle,  and  probably  to  victory, 
by  a  spirited  commander,  had  a  partial  engagement 
with,  and  suffered  them  to  escape.      He  returned  Admiral 
home  without   accomplishing  the  relief  of  Minorca,  %^g  *hPt. 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  perished  by  the  sentence 
of  a  'court-martial.     By  one  half  of  the  nation  hra 
fate  was   regarded  as  a  terrible,  but  necessary  ex- 
ample ;   by  the  other    half   he   was   considered,   as 
he  styles  himself,  not  without  appearance  of  rea- 
son, a  victim,  destined  to  divert  the  indignation  and 
resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded  people.     Not- 
withstanding the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  the  nation 
exhibited   symptoms   of   the   highest   dissatisfaction 
at  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  under  whose 
guidance  nothing  but  disaster  had  occurred.     The 
Duke  of  Newcaetle  and  Mr  Fox,  finding  the  tide 
of  popularity  set  strongly  against  them,  determined, 
by  a  timely  resignation,  to  avoid  a  compulsive  dis- 
mission.     In  November  1756,  Mr  Pitt  was  appoint-  Change  of 
ed   principal  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr  Legge  re-  ^dmiuistra* 
instated  in  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  \*l*"' 
Yet,  with  all  the  popularity  of  the  principal  charac  ^<*vember. 
ters  of  this  ministry,  it  aoon  became  impossible  to 
conceali  that  the  higher  parts  of  it  were  in  a  convul* 
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«ii?e  state  of  quarrel  with  it»  lower  and  baser  ingre- 
dients,— the  Bubservletit  creatures  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  The  favourite 
project  of  the  kingi  for  strengthening  the  army  in 
Germany  with  large  reinforcements  from  England, 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  patriotic  ministers  Pitt  and 
Legge*  Hi»  majesty,  irritated  by  their  opposition, 
at  length  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  relieve  himself 
from  t'.Mr  controul ;  and  in  April  1757,  they  were 
suddenly  diemished  from  their  officefi,  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  exchequer  being  consigned^  pro  tanporCt 
to  the  chief  j»istice  of  Englnnd.  Mr  Fox  aeain  took 
the  lead  in  affairs ;  but  the  alarm  of  the  nation  at  the 
dismission  of  the  pgpular  ministers  was  lively  and 
undisguised.  Mr  Fox»  perceiving  it  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent,  wiselv  consulted  the  monarch  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  tne  people.  And  in  June  Mr 
Pitt  resumed  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state;  Mr 
JLegge  and  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  iheir  former  sta- 
tions at  the  board  of  treasury ;  Lord  Anson  ivas 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  admji*aUy  ;  and  Mr  Fox 
himself,  acceding  to  the  new  order  of  things,  was 
gratified  %vilh  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster-gene- 
ral of  the  army. 

The  recal  of  Mr  Pitt  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  pro- 
duced, in  a  few  years,  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
national  vigour  that  ever  were  made ;  but  the  tide  of 
success  did  not  immediately  change.  ,  An  ineffectual 
attempt  was  made  upon  Rochefort  by  a  naval,  land, 
and  marine  force,  under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  Sir 
John  Mordaunt,  in  which  the  commanders  had  no 
other  success  than  that  of  reducing  the  little  island 
of  Aix,  after  which  they  returned  immediately  to 
England.  But  the  indignation  of  the  country  could 
attach  no  blame  to  the  administration  that  planned 
this  enterprize  ;  the  whole  fell  upon  its  immediate 
conductors.  In  Germany,  affairs  were  not  more  for- 
tunate. There,  the  Dtite  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  confederates,  was  opposed  to  the 
Mareschal  d'Etrees,  the  French  commander,  whom 
he  suffered  to  cross  the  Weser  without  disputing  the 
patsage,  and  before  whose  forces  he  ordered  his  own 
to  retreat,  before  the  battle  of  Hasteiiback  was  irre- 
trievably lost.  Retreating  after  this  engagement,  the 
duke  was  enclosed  between  the  German  Sea,  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Weser  ;  and  in  September  was  obli- 
ged, at  Cloister- Seven,  to  sign  the  disgraceful  capi 
tulation  known  by  that  name,  by  which  his  Hessians, 
Hanoverians,  and  Brunswickers,  to  the  niimber  of 
40,000,  were  obliged  to  disarm  and  disband. 

By  this  time  the  King  of  Britain  had  thought  pro- 
per to  drop  the  connection  of  Russia  to  obtain  that 
of  Prussia,  From  this  choice  a  new  combir^aiion 
took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  former  state  of  things,  and  the  forces  of 
the  different  powers  were  thus  drawn  out ;  Britain 
opposed  France  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean* 
France  attacked  Hanover,  which  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia undertook  to  protect,  while  Britain  furnished 
troops  and  mi)ney  to  second  his  operations.  Austria 
had  fixed  her  aims  on  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  and 
drew  the  Elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  d^^signs. 
In  these  views  the  Austrians  were  seconded  by 
Francff  Swedenj  ind   Ruseidi  the  last  of  which 


powers  had  hopea  t>t  acqtiijiag  »  settJeafteot  oi  tb§ 
west  of  Europe.  ^ 

The  war,  however,  soon  took  a  brighter  turn*  la  ** 
America,  General  Amherst  concerted  with  Getienl  ^ 
Abercrombie  a  spirited  and  judicious  plan  of  cxprfl*  J^ 
tions  for  the  campaign  of  1758.  Cooveycd  Hy  ibec^ 
fleet  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  he  took  Looi^^  h 

the  whole  island  of  Cape  Bretcm,  and  a  L  x 

French  ships  that  lay  anchored  in  the  barbuur.  Ge« 
neral  Abercrombie,  who  undertook  to  reduce  all  ih^ 
enemy's  forts  on  the  lakes  George  and  Ckampbdit 
was  at  first  dispirited  by  a  repulse  which  be  smtaoi* 
ed  at  Ticondcrago ;  but  detachments  of  Kti  iisy* 
under  Colonel  Bradstrict  and  General  Fotbet,  m^ 
rately,  reduced  the  forts  Frontenac  and  Du  Qwtvmt 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  peace  was  estahliili* 
ed,  by  a  formal  treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Indians  inhabiting  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  be* 
tuveen  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  In  the  succecdiig 
year,  Ticonderago  itself  surrendered,  and  fbrt  Nia- 
gara capitulated  to  General  Johnson.  | 

But  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  General  Am  ^iJ 
hcrst'i  plan,  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was  intntitediiS 
to  General  Wolfe.  In  the  month  of  June  }739t  the  ^1 
armament,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Canada*  am-  ^4 
ved  at  the  island  of  Orleans,  formed  by  the  bfancfciS  | 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  extending  to  tl«  baioi  1 
of  Quebec.  On  the  left  of  this  nver  were  postd 
10,000  French,  under  General  Montcalns,  who  n* 
pulsed  the  British  in  an  attempt  to  pass  fram  ths 
island  of  Orleans ;  bu*,  the  disappointment,  thrjir^b  it 
sunk  deep  in  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  B; 
mander,    did  not  prevent    him  from  tr^-u.^  j 

e^brt  that  remained  to  be  tried,  one  transcefideociy 
bold  and  admirably  executed.  To  deceive  the  cne> 
my,  he  moved  up  the  river  several  leagues  beyond 
the  spot  fixed  on  for  landing  ;  but,  during  themghtf 
he  fell  down  with  the  stream,  in  order  to  protect  tlie 
disembarking  of  the  troops,  which  wa^  hapfiT-  -' 
complished  in  silence  and  secrecy.  The  j^ 
tous  heights  uf  Abraham  were  next  asoecidcd  ;  -*iic, 
with  infinite  labour  and  difHc  dty,  the  troopi  SOK 
taining  themselves  by  the  rugged  projection  of  lilt 
rock?,  and  by  boughs  of  trees  and  plants,  mhdk 
sprang  from  its  clefts,  gained  the  summit,  3i>d  fom* 
ed  in  order  of  battle,  Montcalm  immediately  hm^ 
tened  with  his  army,  from  his  camp  at  Moritmoirnici 
and  gave  battle  to  the  British  to  save  the  towm* 
Wolre,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  grcuadiGrs,  «is 
at  Brst  slightly  wounded  in  the  wrist,  by  a  b^li  [ram 
one  of  the  enemy's  marksmen  ;  he  continued*  herw- 
ever,  to  give  orders,  inattentive  to  the  woujid^  vit^a 
handkcrciiief  wrapt  round  his  wrist,  till  a  secMi|^ 
shot  pierced  his  breast.  Expiring  in  the  arms  of  tk- 
tory,  he  had  but  time  to  learn  that  tlic  eitcmy  fled. 
The  generals  Moncton  and  Town  tend  contsnued  the 
fight,  after  the  fatal  wound  of  their  commaoderi  ^ 
with  unabated  ardour*  The  death  of  Moutcaim, 
the  French  commander,  who  also  received  a  aiortal 
wound,  was  fatal  to  the  enemy.  They  gave  way  oa 
all  sides.  The  city  of  Quebec,  though  piovjiJcd 
vi'ith  the  means  of  defence,  surrendered  m  cooilcr«»* 
tion,  and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Frendi  mmf 
retxtated  to  Montreal.    The  Fre&ch  node  i  figoKV 
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Fortf  the  ToUcywing  8caftOQ»  to  recover  Quebec  |  but 

I  entirely  repulsed  by  the  resolute  defence  of  the 

^Jkon,  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Colville**  fleet, 

^  reduction  of  aU  Canada  soon  followed  that   of 

Is  capital,  the  tuoit  important  acquiaition  of  terri* 

tory  ever  made  by  the  British  arms.    An  almost  un- 

iatcrrupted  prosperity,  for  some  years,  attended  the 

""iperauoos  of  England.     Fort  Lotiii*,  on  the   river 

RO^«l»  lurrendcrcd  without  effusion  of  blood,  to 

ism^  squadroQ  imder  Captain  Marsh*     Goree,  on 

W  iouih  of  the  sanae  river,  surrendered  to^  Admiral 

Lippel ;  and  Gaudaloupe  was  taken  by  Commodore 

lore  and  General  Hop  sou.     Our  attempta  upon  the 

French  coast  were,  aa  usual,  unfortunate.  Cherbourg 

a»,  indeed,  taken  by  Commodore  Howe,  who  de- 

kroyed  the    harbour  and  bason  of  that  place  ;  but 

ae  same  armament  having  bailed  back  from  England, 

\  disembarked  ifk*  land  troops  to  the  westward  of 

Maloca,   General  Bligh,   their  commander,  was 

armed,  io  the   midst   oT  his  march  into  the  open 

"couniryt  by  inteliigence  that  the  governor  of  Bre- 

tagne  was  advancing,  to  cut   off  his  retreat,  at  the 

bead  of  a  powerful  army.    The  English  hurried  back 

to  the  bay  ai  St  Ca«,  where  their  fleet  lay  at  anchor, 

could  not   escape  to  their  ships,   till  their  rear 

itdf  uf  1500|  were  slaughtered  almost  to  a  man. 

.  can  scarcely  be  presumption  to  impeach  the  policy 

'  these  expeditious  to  tht-  enemy's  coast,  which  so 

liformly  terminate  in  disaster,  although  they  were 

ctioned  by  the  wcomracndation  of  the  elder  Pitt 

rlf,  who  used  to  boast   that  he  could,  at   any 

e,  iinge  a  few  yards  of  the  French  coast.     Such 

ttempts»  when  we  consider  their  expeiise,  their  va- 

f  ajid  their  bloodshed,  may  be  allowed  Io  have 

I  compajx'd,  with  much   more  propriety,  to  the 

of  breaking  windows  with  guineas*     The  Bri- 

admirals  asserted  their  country's   honour  more 

fectually,     Boscawen  intercepted  the  fleet  of  De  la 

Jlue,  off  Cape  Lagos,  and,  after  a  fierce  conflict,cap- 

'  6ve  of  the  enemy's  capital  ships*     A  second 

lory  was    obtained  off    Quiberon,    by  Admiral 

irke,  in  a  manner  still  more  creditable  to  British 

aship.     Undismayed  by  the  rocks,  shoals,  and 

ands,  of  a  shore,  to  which  the  French  retiredf 

ke  pursued  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempestu- 

as  month  of  November,  and  gave  them  battle.  Two 
'  their  capital  ships  were  sunk  during  the  action* 
Another  struck  her  colours,  but  no  boat  could  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  her;  and  three  others 
were  stranded  or  destroyed. 

Our  arms,  in  the  East  Indies,  were  distinguish* 
ed  by  splendid  achievements*  The  war,  in  that  re* 
mote  quarter,  began  by  each  power  siding  with  two 
contending  native  princes  j  and  thus,  by  degrees,  be- 
comiug  principals  in  the  dispute.  The  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  decbring  against  the  English,  laid  siege  to 
'^Iculta,  a  fort,  which  was  in  no  situation  to  repel 
be  attack  even  of  barbarians.  It  was  taken  by  as* 
sulr,  and  a  part  of  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of 
persons,  were  crowded  into  a  small  prison,  call- 
*"  '.  black  hole  of  Calcutta,  and  perished  in  circum- 
_  W  horrible  to  be  related.  General  Clive,  how- 
r,  soon  avenged  this  dreadful  transaction,  and  re- 
pved  the  affairs  of  our  eaiitem  dominions.  Aided 
a  fleet  under  Admiral  Watson,  he  first  subdued  a 
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piratical  Prince  An^a,  who  had  annoyed  the  com- 
pany's settlements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bom- 
bay ;  then  marching  into  Bengal,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  reigning  Subah  with  a  handful  of  men,  ass^ttted 
his  subjects,  in  dethroning  him,  and  placed  another  at- 
tached to  the  English  interests  in  his  stead.  The  afTairs 
ofthe  company  being  thuatriumphantly  re  established 
in  the  northern  provinces,  the  attention  of  their  council 
and  commanderH  was  called  to  the  coast  of  Coroman* 
del.  General  Lally,  an  active  raiUtary  character  in 
the  service  ol  France,  laid  siege  to  Madras,  in  1758  ; 
but  he  was  driven  from  thence,  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Kempeiifelt,  with  reinforcements  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  retreated  precipitately  to  Arcot.  A  year 
after  this  event,  Lally  was  completely  defeated,  by 
General  Coote,  ii>-  the  Carnatic,  and  was,  at  last, 
blockaded  by  sea  and  land  in  Pundicherry*  The 
fortunate  capture  of  this  proud  and  opulent  capital 
of  the  French  Indian  dominions,  completed  our  in* 
umph^  in  the  east. 

The  disgraceful  convention  cf  Clostcr  Seven,  had 
spread  dissatisfaction  through' England,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Pnnce  Ferdinand  of  Brum* 
wick  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hano- 
verian army,  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were 
excited,  and  the  most  liberal  'supplies  were  grant* 
ed  by  parliament.  The  renewed  energy,  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  German  wai',  as  fa.r  as  England  was 
concerned,  was  indeed  no  less  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  minister  than  of  the  people.  The  interest  of 
the  nation  was  deeply  excited  by  the  dangers,  thcdifii- 
culties,  and  the  romantic  exploits  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  Mr  Pitt,  himself,  who  had  risen  to  popu- 
larity by  declaiming  against  German  subsidies,  whether 
smitten  by  this  contagious  sympathy,  or  anxious  to 
finish  the  war  by  vigorous  measures,  in  a  quarter 
where  he  saw  that  his  sovereign's  inch  nation  was  un- 
changeably bent  on  hostilities,  acquiesced  in  the  al- 
lianctisi  and  in  the  warlike  measures  which  he  had 
formerly  so  much  condemned.  A  body  of  British 
forces  were  sent  over  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  command  of  these 
devolved,  by  the  death  of  Marlborough,  on  Lord 
George  Sackville,  after  a  few  inconsiderable  successes 
of  rhe  allies  at  Crevelt.  In  the  glorious  and  decisive 
battle  of  Minden,  the  British  cavalry  were  brought 
forward,  by  Sackville,  too  late  in  the  action  to  be  of 
the  smallest  service ;  but  the  English  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Waldegrave  and  Kingsley,  bore  the  brunt 
and  chief  credit  oi  the  day.  They  not  only  sustain- 
ed,  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  French,  but  charged  them  in  their  turn,  and 
totally  routed  the  Gendarmerie  carabineers,  and  the 
choicest  veterans  of  the  French.  After  this  victory, 
it  was  expected  that  another  reinforcement  would 
totally  turn  the  scale  of  fortune,  in  favour  of  the  at* 
lies,  but  the  reinforcement  arrivedi  and  no  advantage 
accrued.  The  English,  at  last,  began  to  open  their 
eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  to  *>ee  that  in  Ger- 
many they  were  waging  unequal  war,  and  assuming 
new  loads  of  taxes,  for  conquests  which  they  could 
neither  preserve  nor  enjoy.  Amidst  the  events 
which  ultimately  contributed  to  this  change  of  senti- 
ment, George  IL  died  suddenly  on  the  20lh  of  Oc- 
tober 1760.     He  had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  and  ex- 
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f>re6»ed  an  mtentkm,  tst1>ew«itftrrwas  fine,  of  walk- 
ing out  In  a  fevr  ininulfB,  being  left  alone,  he  was 
heard  to  fall  upon  the  floor ;  when  his  attendants, 
who  were  brought  into  the  room  by  the  noise  of  hia 
fall,  lifted  him  into  bed,  he  desired  that  the  Princesfl 
Amelia  might  be  sent  for ;  but,  before  her  arrival, 
he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
33d  of  his  reign.  In  his  private  character,  though 
his  temper  was  violent,  his  principles  were  good,  and 
hia  conduct  frugal,  plain^  and  sincere.  His  public 
virtue  cannot  entirely  be  sullied  by  the  charge  of  a 
predilection  for  his  native  countryi  Bince  that  passion 
jtseif  was  a  partial  virtue.  Without  having  the  me- 
rit of  extending  patronage,  he  saw  the  arts  flourish  un- 
der his  reign ;  and,  with  an  ordinary  capacity,  he  enjoy* 
ed  the  longest  and  most  glorious  of  all  English  reigns. 

All  historians  concur  m  representing  the  period  of 
his  present  majesty's  accession,  as  singularly  auspi- 
cious. The  war  was  conducted  successfully,  by  a 
most  popular  administration.  The  natural  partiality 
of  subjects,  for  a  yotuig  sovereign,  was  increased  by 
the  purityof  his  moral;?,  and  the  s^ingular  graciousness 
of  his  manners.  The  speech  delivered  from  the 
throne,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament,  was  well 
calculated  to  support  ana  increase  this  popularity. 
"  Bom  and  bred  a  Briton,"  said  the  young  monarch, 
**  I  hold  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  people 
equally  dear  to  me,  with  the  greatest  prerogatives  of 
my  crown."  It  was  strongly  recommended,  to  par- 
liament, to  support  our  great  ally  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, find  the  liberality  of  parhament  was  evinced  in 
voting  more  than  19  millions,  (mcluding  a  subsidy  of 
tf650,00()  for  his  Prussian  Majesty,)  for  the  support 
of  .50,000  land  forces,  and  70,000  seamen.  •  The 
civil  list  was  settled  at  £800,(XK>  per  annum,  a  sum 
i>ow  charged  on  the  aggregate  fund,  in  lieu  of  the 
hereditary  and  other  specific  revenues,  which  had 
been  aisigned  to  the  hte  king.  A  most  popular  act 
diHinguiihcd  this  sessiouj  which  passed  at  the  imme- 
diate recommendation  of  the  throne.  Hitherto  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  expired,  according  to  law, 
with  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  j  and  though,  in 
ftict,  no  instance  had  occurred,  since  the  Revolution, 
in  which  the  new  successor  had  exerted  his  privilege 
of  changing  them,  yet  it  was  thought  proper  to  com- 
plete their  independence,  by  extending  their  commis- 
sions during  goud  behaviour. 

An  event  which  took  place  the  very  day  on  %vhich 
parliament  was  dis*iolved,  seemed  to  bode  ill  to  that 
union  and  good  harmony  which  had  been  so  strong- 
ly recommended  in  his  Majesty's  speech,  and  to  ve- 
rify the  fears  of  those  who  had  predicted  the  growth 
of  Tory  principles  in  the  new  monarch,  from  his  e- 
ducation  under  the  Earl  of  Bute,  The  popular  and 
patriotic  minister  Legge,  a  maj»  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  accustomed  to  say  emphatitrally,  that 
he  never  knew  a  man  who  had  less  *•  rubbi\h  alxmi 
Aim,"  was  djFmissed  from  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  8ir  Francis  Dashwood,  a  well  known 
Tf>Ty*  was  mit  in  his  place.  At  the  same  time,  the 
compliant  Lord    Holdernesse,  who  had  intimated  to 
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Lord  Bute  at  the  «coession,  that  he  wts  ready  it  IT  ' 
moment*s  notice  to  throw  up  his  office,  in  a  pretend-  ^ 
ed  quarrel  with  the  Whigs,  now  kept  his  promifte»^ 
and  retired  in  •*  seeming  anger t^*  but  with  a  pcoiioD 
of  L.3000  n^r  rrnnMm.  Lord  Bute  was  appofoted 
secretary  of  state,  and  Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwardf 
Lord  Liverpool,  waa  made  his  confidential  secret wy. 
His  ma]esty*3  union  with  the  Princess  ChaHotte 
of  Mccklenburgh  Strcliiz,  together  wjtU  their  to* 
ronation,  was  joyfully  celebrated  throti^houc  the 
kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  late  changes  in  the  mi* 
nistry,  war  was  ably  supported.  Though  the  gal- 
lant  Frederick  was  hardly  pressed,  Prince  Ferdinaodf  Ai 
with  the  allies,  srgnahzed  the  summer  campaign  Q(tH 
1761,  by  defeating  the  French  at  Kircb  berkeo,^*' 
with  the  loss  of  5000  men.  The  island  of  Belletik 
surrendered  to  General  Hodgson  and  Commodorv 
Keppcl,  after  its  capital  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
Dominica  was  reduced  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Poo» 
dicherry  in  the  East.  Yet  the  nation  waj  not  so 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  y.ctory,  as  to  be  blind 
to  the  expences  of  the  war,  A  negotiation  prefer* 
red  by  France  was  now  continued,  and  pronriised  a 
fortunate  issue,  when  it  was  suddenly  intermpted  by 
an  event,  which  brought  a  new  enemy  to  act  agmifisl 
us.  Spain,  deeply  meditating  the  family  compactf 
betrayed  her  designs,  by  what  was  considered  aa  a& 
impertinent  interference  between  the  bellsgertdt 
powers.  This  necessarily  roused  Mr  Pitt,  who,  iec» 
ing  at  once  the  whole  of  the  project,  proposed  to  de* 
clare  war  agaiiist  that  kingdom.  But  finding  bin* 
self  unsupported,  he  somewhat  haughtily  ( perbapSy 
however,  justly)  declared,  that  he  would  take  oo 
part  in  councils  which  he  was  not  pennitted  to  to* 
vern*  His  resignation  immcdiateljr  followed,  Hillb; 
majesty  accepted  it  with  expressions  of  regrety  aod^xi' 
as  a  just  reward  well  due  to  his  serticcs,  settled  0> 
him  a  pen«on  of  L*SOOO  a  year.  He  was  succeed 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont.  Mr  Pitt's  viffkam 
as  a  minister  was  soon  evinced  by  the  opt-n  rsvowiltf 
that  family  compact,  which  his  aitt^^  id  it* 

rided  him  for  suspecting.     England        .  :  _  _  :$sarilf 
drawn  into  a  war  with  Spain  j  and  Portu^l,  as  tor 
ally  of  England,  was  invaded,  and  nearly  given  Vjf 
to  conquest.     But  the  influence  of  Mr   Pitt's  pfaM 
outlived  his  continuance  in  office.  Martinique 
dered  to  our  arms,  and  Spain  in  a  very  few 
lost    Havannah,    Manilla,    and  all    the    Pbiippoir 
Islands.     The  inhabitants  of  Manilla  saved  tbetf  pro^ 
perty,  by  promising  a  ransom  which  was  never  paid« 
In  the  mean  time,  the  bravery  of  the  British  tnjopiv 
and  the  conduct  ojf  the  Count  La  Ltppe  Buckebitifbi 
who  commanded  them,  changed  the  fortune  of  tkr 
war  in  Portugal,  and   repelled  the  Spanish  tnvaidrft 
In  Germany,  Prince  Ferdinand,  ably  »rcoiKkd  by 
the  Marquis  of  Grandby,  gave  a  signal  defeat  to  it 
French   at   Grabenstein,  and   the  enemy  wit  drra 
out  of  South  Casst  1. 

The  career  of  victory  was  stopt  by  a  itii}  we^  m 
desirable  event*  A  negotiation  for  peace  was  agWf^^ 
(jet  on  foot.     The  Duke  of  Bedford  wa%  sent  ortrK 


•  ll  is  panJcuJary  worthy  of  nott^Ci  th»t  in  this  session,  I7tith,  £2-00,000  were  voted,  in  consequence  of  atresia^r  r-taDiir 
llijesty  lo  thpst'vcralitrovinreH  of  America,  expressly  as  a  comi^ensation  to  them  for  their  extraordinary  expcooes,  iiictifrtl^ 
%^eif  vi^mus  eicrti<NUi  ihiring  the  w«r* 
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iv.  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Nivcmois  came  to  London. 
-^  A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th 
■^'•of  February  176.S.  Tiic  French  gave  up  all  Cana- 
da»  that  part  of  Louisiana  cast  of  the  Mississippi^ 
Cipe  Breton,  Senegal,  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Do* 
pd  minica,  St  Vincent's,  and  Tobago.  Spain  ceded 
>•  Minorca,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  all  her  posses- 
•ions  east  or  south  east  of  the  Mississippi,  renouncing 
her  pretensions  to  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  con- 
firming to  Britain  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras.  France  renounced  in  the 
East  Indies  all  acquisitions  made  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  since  the  year  1 74>9.  Portugal  was  reinsuted 
in  all  her  dominions :  the  Fiench  were  to  withdraw 
from  the  Hanoverian,  Hessian,  and  Prussian  territo- 
ries. In  return  for  these  cessions,  'Britain  gave  up 
to  France,  Belleisle,  Goree,  Gaudaloupe,  Martinique, 
St  Lucia  and  Pondicherry,  and  Chardanagore,  in  the 
East  Indies  4  recognised  her  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  NewfouncUand,  and  ce£d  the  small  islets 
of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  To  Spain  we  restored 
'  Havannah,  the  ManiUas,  and  our  other  conquests. 
A  violent  outcry  was  occasioned  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  Chatham  himself  raised  his  voice  with  indig- 
nation against  it  4  but  we  ought  not  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  authority  of  patriotic  names.  The  terms 
irere  at  least  fair,  honourable,  and  advantageous.  lit 
a  tingle  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  the  country 
might  have  spent  ten  times  the  value  of  any  acquisi- 
tion which  she  gave  up,  by  moderating  her  views. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  was  followed  by  the 
downfal  of  the  minister.  This  was  partly  accom- 
plished  by  the  power  and  genius  of  Pitt,  and  the 
whiff  interest  in  parliament ;  but  still  more  by  die 
popuUu-  outcry  which  was  raised  against  the  minis- 
ler,  and  by  the  virulent  publications  which  issued 
,  from  the  press.  At  the  head  of  those  popular  wri- 
tinst  ^^'^  ^^'^^  John  Wilkes,  the  member  of  parliament  for 
Aylesbury,  and  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  North 
Briton,  remarkable  for  its  invectives  against  the  mi- 
nistry, and  its  scurrility  against  the  Scotch  nation. 
To  the  flame  of  popular  hatred  the  minister  at  last 
yielded,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  Gren- 
viUct  who  began  his  ministerial  career  by  prosecuting 
Wilkes.  This  demagogue  had  not  scrupled,  in  one 
of  she  -  numbers  of  the  North  Briton,  to  accuse  his 
majesty  directly  of  falsehood.  The  king's  messen- 
•ger,  by  virtue  of  a  general  warrant,  entered  Mr 
Wilkes*  house,  and  apprehended  him.  After  being 
-cacamined  before  the  secretaries  of  state,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were  seized 
and  sealed  up.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  brought 
to  Westminster-hall  by  habeas  corpus,  and  released 
by  Lord  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  a  member  of  parliament.  The  parliament  or- 
•  dered  the  seditious  paper  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman, — an  operaliou  that  produ- 
ced a  riot,  not  in  itself  dangerous,  but  which  served 
to  dk^ver  the  angry  spirit  of  the  populace.  Mr 
Wilkes  was  soon  after  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  found  it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent. The  intemperance  of  party  was  never  so  vio- 
lent as  at  this  period;  but,  however  contemptible 
the  origin  of  the  tumult,  the  effects  were  favourable 
to  liberty.    General  warrants  lost  their  supposed  le- 


gality, and  tlic  seizure  of  papers,  in  consequence  of 
Kuch  warrants,  was  no  longer  to  be  sanctioned. — 
When  Wilkes  prosecuted  the  secretary  of  state  for 
seizing  his  papers,  he  obtained  a  verdict  of  damages. 
It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  Chief-Jus- 
tice Pratt,  af.cr  pronouncing  the  warrant  under  which 
Mr  Wilkes  was  seized  illegal,  concluded  his  speech 
with  these  words  :  <*  If  the  higher  jurisdiction  should 
declare  my  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  I  submit,  as  will 
become  me,  and  kiss  the  rod ;  but  I  must  say,  I 
shall  always  consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  clias- 
tisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  'i^'he  ad- 
ministration of  Mr  Grrnville  was  the  source  of  mis- 
fortunes to  Britain,  which  are  felt  at  tJie  present  day. 
For  a  long  time,  there  hfid  existi  d  a  trade  between 
the  Spanish  and  American  colonies,  which,  though 
nominally  illicit,  was  wisely  connived  at,  as  it  sup- 
plied the  Americans  with  their  only  means  of  obtain- 
ing specie.  When  ministers  found,  that  thuir  effec- 
tual efforts  i  o  stop  this  trade  had  produced  only  dis- 
tress to  our  own  trade,  they  enacted  a  law  which 
seemed  to  legalise  it ;  but  such  duties  were  enjoined, 
as  in  fisct  amounted  to  aprohibitk3n.  To  complete 
the  climax  of  impolicy,  Mr  Grenville  enlarged  the 
plan  of  taxation,  by  a  measure  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  all  the  pknitudc  of  his  power,  had  de- 
clared that  he  durst  not  attempt.  This  was  to  raise 
a  direct  revenue  from  America.  For  this  purpose, 
the  celebrated  stamp  act  was  pa.>sed  in  March  1765. 
It  was  carried  through  the  commons  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. Those  who  opposed  it,  contended  more 
against  the  policy  than  the  principle  of  the  measure. 
General  Conway  alone  protested  against  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  exercise  direct  taxation  over  her  co« 
lonies.  On  receiving  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
stamp  act  being  passed,  the  indignatk>n  of  America 
broke  out  into  open  deeds  of  violence.  The  ships 
in  the  harbour  of  Boston  hung  out  their  colours  half 
mast  high,  as  a  signal  of  the  deepest  distress.  The 
bells  of  the  city  were  muffled,  and  rang  out  a  dumb 
peal.  The  act  itself,  as  soon  as  it  came  from  the 
king's  printing-house,  was  burnt  by  the  populace, 
together  with  the  effigies  of  the  men  most  active  in 
passing  it.  The  masters  of  those  vessels  which  had 
conveyed  the  ctamps  to  America,  were  compelled  to 
deliver  up  their  cargoes  to  an  enraged  multitude.  Those 
who  had  accepted  commissions  to  act  as  distributors 
of  stamps,  were  forced  by  public  oath  to  renounce 
all  concern  in  them.  The  justices  of  the  peace  in 
many  parts  gave  notice,  that  tliey  would  not  act  in 
that  capacity,  to  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  The  gentlemen  of  the  law,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  profession,  universally  renounced  the 
use  of  British  stamps.  But  the  most  alarming  op- 
position was  made  by  the  merchants,  who  entered 
Mto  solemn  engagements,  not  to  import  any  more 
goods  from  Britain  till  the  stamp  act  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

But  while  the  Grenville  ministry  shewed  their  con- 
fidence and  security  by  this  bold  act,  they  were  ap» 
proachmg  to  their  downfal.  In  the  ammgement  of 
a  bill  for  eventually  settling  a  regency  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  crown,  they  gave  offence  to  the  court, 
by  omitting  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  Over- 
tures were  secretly  made  to  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Tern* 
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pk,  by  the  p*rty  of  Ldce&tcr  house*     These  w€fti 

discovered  by  Mr  Grenvillei  who  no  brtger  thought 
of  keeping  measures  with  the  Leicester  house  cabi* 
net  }  but  urged  an  immediate  dismission  of  Stuart 
M'Kcnsie,  the  brother  of  Lord  Bute^  and  of  the 
J>uke  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Holland,  hii 
known  supporters* 

Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  answered  the  applies* 
"ton  of  the  courts  by  instating  on  a  total  change  of 
mtn  aad  measures.  Finding  thern  immoveablet  the 
court  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  that 
body  of  the  Whigs  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rockingham  party.  Had  these  men  |oined  tb  a 
manly  adherence  to  Mr  Pitt's  termf,  k  is  proUibb 
that  aecret  influence  wo  aid  have  received  an  irrecowr- 
able  blow  ;  but  unhappily  the  Newcastle  party  pro- 
ved flexible*  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  ne* 
eociatciri  bad  the  happtness  to  sec,  before  hi*  denth, 
the  new  tdmini9tratioii  settled  in  office^ 

The  privy  icalt  with  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
waa  gftven  to  the  Di^  of  Newcastle.  The  Marquis 
of  Rifckingham  became  &rit  lord  of  the  treasury  ^ 
Mr  Duwdeswell,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  tut 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Gene  ml  Conway,  secret  ariea 
of  «tate»  The  admiralty  wa^  assigned  to  Ear)  Eg- 
mont  I  and  the  great  seal  to  Lord  Northington, 
Lord  Tcaaplej  with  great  b it tenie&ai  hut  Mr  Pitt >  with 
» proper  decorum,  coademn«d  an  acceptance  of  place 
at  a  dmr  when  the  court  might  so  easily  have  been 
brought  to  termt*  The  new  mimsters*  on  the  other 
hand,  chiirged  the  friends  of  Mr  Pitt  witJi  undue  in- 
IIl' xibiiiiy,  and  with  prefernng  to  put  aU  to  htzardi 
when  some  great  |ioiots  mighti  with  certainty,  be  te- 
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fMrliuMiitf  wUch  wm  opeo^  by  a  tpeech  tnil^ 
mnkitd  vtth  iht  liberal  priociplet  of  the  new  mim* 
ften I  and i^onunendfagcancaiiatimi  to  America* 

Oa  tkb  oocMRMit  Mr  jPittt  with  great  manlineisi 
•tated  Ue  approbation  of  anny  of  the  new  mimtterif 
and  dedaraov  that  be  iraiditpoied  to  hope  well  from 
their  meaaam.  ^  But  confidence,*' he  added,  <•  is  a 
plant  of  alow  growth  in  an  aged  boiom.''  George 
GrenTille  having  inveighed  aeaintt  the  Americans, 
the  ^irit  ofthe  patriot  took  me,  and  burst  forth  in« 
to  one  of  the  most  doqnent  replies  that  ever  echoed 
within  the  walls  of  any  assembly.  It  concluded  with 
emphatically  urging  toe  immediate,  absolute,  and  tm- 
conditional  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  almost  immediately  intro« 
dnced  for  its  abolition  $  and,  notwithstandtng  a  vio» 
lent  opposition,  it  passed  bod&  houses  by  a  great  ma« 
jority.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  declaratory  act, 
asserting  the  power  and  right  of  Great  Britain  to 
bind  the  cokmies  in  all  cases  whatever. 

This  last  act,  when  it.  reached  America,  was  uni* 
versally  regarded  as  a  mere  salvo  for  the  honour  of  the 
mother  country  ;  and,  on  ^lat  account,  scarcely  di- 
miDished  the  joy  which  was  expaessed  at  the  repeal 
•f  the  stamp  act ;  nor,  according  to  all  human  pro* 


power. 


babihtyt  would  it  have  been  ever  entimerated  by  tk   E 
Americans  among  their  grievancea,  if  the  Britisib  go*  - 
vemment  had  not  returned  to  the  practical  pka  d^^ 
taxaiioii  for  a  revenue.     The  Rockin^iam  adimuu-  j 
tratJon   had  the  merit  of  reconciliog  America  s  audi 
of  other  measures  which,  although  of  less  import-] 
ance,  were  also  patriotic  and  popular.      Severil  ob«J 
no  X  ion  a   taxes  were  repealed,  and  general 
were  declared  illegal.      Unhappily  for  the  good « 
their  country,  their  duration  was  short ;  andt  il 
still  more  to  be  regretted,  that  they  fell  by  the  i 
fluence  of  that  man  who,  on  other  great  occanoDK,  1 
never  swerved  from  the  interests  of  the  state* 
Cbathamf  probably  prompted  by  reoentmci 
late  dereliction  of  the  Rackingbam  Whiei, 
a  tarie  Blanche  from  the  court  to  come  into 
He  could  not  be   ignorant,  that  the  great  catzie  i 
that  offence,  which   the  court  secretly  cherished  I 
gainst  the  Rockingham  VVKiga,  was  owing  to  i"  ' 
lenity  towards  America  j    yet  be  alienated   biff 
from  that  moderate  and  respectable  party,  aodi 
ly  trusted  to  carry  his  own  pkni  respectiug  Anie3i»| 
ea  into  effect  in  a  mitiistry  composed  of  Wlugs  ai  ~ 
Tories,   a  discordant  junction,  which  B€r  Burke  i 
aptly  compared  to  a  iessekied  paimmeni*     la  i  ^ 
new  ministry,  the  Duke  of  Gmtton  v^as  l^  , 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  i  Mr  Pitt,  i>ow  ctr^cd  Esd* 
of  Chatham,  accepted  the  office  of  lord  privy  itfL 
Their  associates  in  olEice  were  the  Karl  d  Skmomt 
Lord  Camdeiij  and  Mr  Charles  TovrauieMt     Ik 
la&t,  who  was  by  no  means  attached  to  tlie ' 
'  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*      Scano^y  1 
the  ministry  commenced  their  career,  when  the  i 
tic  fiystem  of  taxing  the  coloiues  wmi  reurwed* 
troduced  a  bill  for  imposing  a  tax  oti  te^a,  glass,  coWl, 
import £?d  into  America  ^  gloauog  over  toe  meajsutil 
coming  within  the  acknowledged  principles  of  co^ 
mercial  regulation  i  whilst  the  paymeot  of  tWie  ^ 
tics  into  the  British  exchequer  virtually   aznoMlsl 
to  direct  taxation.     This  pasted  with  tittk  or  ^op* 
position  at  home*     In  this  and  other  fiuancial  im* 
Lord  Chatham  bore  no  part ;  being  coq fined  by  o* 
treme  illness  from  executing  any  of  the  duties  «lka 
office.     When,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Charles  Tow«** 
end.  Lord  North  succeeded   to  his  place,  Cbatlun 
wai  convinced,  that  his  inSuence   on    public  tni» 
actions  was  at  an  endt  and  he  resigned  ;  but  he  hd 
not  resigned  before  intelligence   had   arrived  of  tk 
eJfects  of  Mr  Townsend's  new  stamp  act.     Amaiaj^ 
presented  a  scene  of  discontent  h  n  ri1  r  i  i  1 1  m  uii  iLlnBifliti^ 
and  though  tranquillity  was  apparently  mtonlttM 
Boston^  by  an  armed  force^  it  %vas   not  of  loog  ^     j 
ration.     In  the  mean  time,  a  war  had  broken  eH a  M 
the  East  Indies  betw^een  the  British  aud  Hyder  Afc 
which  was  carried  on  with  various  success.    Tv 
Irish  obtained  an  act,  by  which  the  parliaiiine*^ 
that  country,  di- terminable  formerly  at  the  king*!^' 
cease,  was  appointed  to  be  chosca  cvcfj  ^igitf     ^ 
Other  events  of  lesser  moment  oecumed  andaayv) 
but  the  public  attention  was  chiefly  cngroased  If  di^ 
reappearance  of  Mr  Wilkes. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  incimed  a  suiC>U^ 
outlawry,  returned  to  England  juat  beftie  tfeft^^^L 
ral  election;  and,  with  his  usoal  hoidsw%^^^^^ 
himself  to  represent  the  city  «f  Loadofc   2W^ ^    ^w 
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u  howefcr,  were  not  prepared  to  accept  his  services, 
"^  and  his  enenJes  were  rejoicing  in  his  defeat,  when, 
to  their  surprise,  he  carried  his  election  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Middlesex,  against  the  wliole  influence  of  great 
landed  property,  and  the  whole  strength  of  govrrn* 
roent.  riis  success  was  the  signal  for  riot,  and  every 
species  of  tumult.  A  mob  assembled  round  the 
King's  Bench  pnson,  to  which  Mr  Wilkes  was  sen- 
tenced for  two  year*  ;  and  the  riot  act  being  read  in 
vain,  the  military  fired  upon  the  people,  several  of 
iriiom  vrere  killed  and  wounded.  This  served  only 
to  increase  the  popular  rage,  and  tended  ultimately 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  administration.  When, 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Cooke»  the  other  member  for 
Middlesex,  Mr  Serjeant  Glyn  offered  himself  on  the 
popular  side,  he  carried  his  election  against  the 
whole  interest  of  the  court.  At  this  election,  a  riot 
took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  populace  were  kill- 
ed. The  murderers,  though  tried  and  convictedi 
found  means  to  escape, 

Wilkes  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  when  he  pub- 
lished a  letter,  that  fell  into  his  hand<i,  from  Lord 
Wermoyth  to  the  chairman  of  the  Surrey  quarter 
sessions.  This  he  chose  to  consider  as  the  cause  of 
the  massacre  committed  in  St  George's  Fields.  A 
charge  that  so  nearly  affected  the  nobleman's  cha- 
racter, was  not  passed  unnoticed.  Mr  Wilkes  was 
adjudged  guiky  of  a  breach  of  priviletre^  and  expeU 
led  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Middlesex  elec- 
tors again  chose  him  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  his  election  void,  and  made  out  a  new  writ. 
To  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  again  succeeding, 
Mr  Luttrcl  vacated  his  scat»  and  stood  candidate 
for  ^ Middlesex.  This  gentleman,  although  he  had 
not  a  fourth  part  of  the  votes  which  Mr  Wilkes  had, 
and  w^as  not  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  was  declared, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  duly  elected.  It 
was  argtjcd,  that  Mr  Wilkes,  having  been  once  ex- 
pelled, could  not  again  be  elected  |  and  that  as  a 
vote  for  a  man  not  ehgibi^  is  not  a  legal  vote,  it  fol* 
lowed,  that  Mr  Lurtrel  had  the  majority  of  votes. 
The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  petitioned  against  a  re- 
solution which  they  deemed  so  unconstitutional ;  but 
Uie  house  voted,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  par- 
liament, a  resolution  once  passed,  could  not  be  re- 
verted in  the  same  session. 

These  proceedings  were  considered  so  important 
to  the  nation,  as  to  draw  their  attention  from  affairs 
which  afterguards  appeared  to  be  more  important. 
The  parltaroenl  engaged  in  warm  debates  on  ihe  po* 
licy  of  taxing  America,  while  the  natives  in  the  new 
world  continued  more  refractory,  A  special  com- 
miseioD,  which  was  issued  for  trying  American  de- 
linquents in  England,  did  not  pass  without  a  vehe- 
meoty  but  unsuccessful  opposition,  on  conttitutional 
grounds. 

For  more  than  two  years,  the  subject  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex elecdon  engaged  and  agitated  the  public 
mind.  In  parliament,  the  eloquence  of  Chatham 
and  of  Camden  were  exerttd  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  re- 
versal of  its  proceedings.  Lord  Chatham  declared, 
that  the  people  had  no  confidence  in  the  existing  par- 
liament, and  proposed  petitioning  his  majesty  to  dis- 
solve it.  On  this,  Lord  Camden  having  divided 
wtth  the  opposition,  !^.e  was  immediately  d'.-prived  of 


the  great  seal.     The  dismission  of  Lord  Camden  was      Britafn. 
speedily  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of    "^'^'^"^ 
Grafton,  who,  though  far  from  joining  the  standard  ^^^^^^ 
of  opposition  as  a  decided  partizant  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, voted  in  support  of  Lord  Rockmgham's  mo- 
tion against  his  majesty's  secret  advisers.    The  Duke 
of  Grafton's  place,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, was  immediately  filled  by  Lord  North,  who 
bad  been  for  two  years  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Thus  was  unfortunately  formed  an  administration, 
which  exercised  the  powers  of  government  .for   12 
successive  years  i  and,  by  its  vindictive  spirit,  and  its 
obstinacy  m  error,  shook  the  British  empire  to  its 
foundation. 

During  this  year  a  part  of  MrTownsend's  stamp  act  MrTownn- 
was  repealed  ;  but  that  part  of  it  which  regarded  the  end'i»unip 
imposition  on  tea  was  cumin ued ;  and  unfortunately  the  J*^t  mo^t- 
spiritoftheact  still  remained.  In  vain  was  it  urged,  that    ^* 
the  repeal  of  our  most  obnoxious  impositions  had  pro- 
duced all  the  happiest  effects  predicted  by  the  advo- 
cates  for  that  repeal ;  that  lenity  on  our  part|had  pro^ 
duced  moderation  on  the  part  of  America  ;  and  that 
the  recent  discontents  had  arisen  from  fresh  provoca- 
tions. 

Wearied  at  last  with  fruitlt- ss  contest  against  the 
ministry,  the  nation  seemed  prepared  to  i^%  its  re- 
gard on  any  new  object  of  political  interest  which 
should  present  itself.  In  the  year  1764,  Lord  Eg- 
mont  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  a  set- 
tlement had  been  projected  on  the  Malouine  or  Faik-  -j-^^^  p^|j^_ 
land  Islands,  and  Commodore  Byron  was  sent  out  to  jand  In- 
take possession  of  them.  It  happened  that,  about  laiiOj  t^kfn 
the  same  time,  a  settlement  had  been  made,  and  a  ^7  Bynm, 
fortress  erected,  by  the  French  navigator  M,  Bou- 
gainville, on  one  of  these  islands  to  the  east  of  the 
English  settlement,  under  the  name  of  St  I^ouis. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  this  was 
soon  yielded  up  to  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Port  Solidad.  It  was  well  known,  that 
(Brazil  and  Surinam  excepted)  Spain  pretended  to 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  whole  southern  con- 
tinent of  America*  and  the  islands  belonging  to  it. 
The  English  settlement,  therefore^  excited  at  the 
court  of  Madnd  the  highest  alarm  and  uneasiness, 
not  merely  as  an  encroacnment^on  the  right  of  domi- 
nion, but  because  it  was  evident,  that  the  principal 
inducement  of  England  to  form  thfs  settlement,  was 
the  facility  which  it  would  give  to  an  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  territories  bordering  on  the  great  South 
Seas,  Spain  remonstrated  without  effect,  and,  dread*  ^p^'^o^  «'«- 
ing  the  power  of  EiJg:laod,  might  have  probably  sub-  °^^^|r*^p^ 
muted  to  the  aggression,  had  not  the  losi*  of  reputa-  pf^c"etl*^ 
tion  sustained  by  England,  from  her  tame  acqmes-  ,t,g^ 
cence  in  the  cession  of  Corsica  to  France,  embolden- 
ed the  court  of  Madrid  to  second  her  remonstrsmcc 
by  vigorous  preparations.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1769,  Captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamer  frigate,  crui* 
sing  off  the  islands,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  schooner 
belonging  to  Port  Sulidad,  and  commanded  the  Spa- 
niard to  leave  the  coast.  The  captain  of  the  schooner 
obeyed  \  but  returned  with  a  letter  from  the  go* 
vemor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  warning  Captain  Hunt,  in 
his  turn,  to  quit  the  Malouine  coast.  After  some 
altercation,  Captain  Hunt  retiuncd  to  England,  lea- 
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ving  oiily  two  small  sloops  at  Port  Egmont.  In  a 
short  tinir,  a  large  Spaiiibh  armament  appeared  he- 
(iii-e  the  British  scttlemei.t,  and  summoned  it  to  s-ir- 
rendcr; — a  summons  which  Captain  Farmer,  the 
commandant,  readily  obeyed,  as  rcsi'>tance  would 
have  been  uuavailiiijr.  By  the  terms  of  capitulati.  -n, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  F.n«rland;  but  by  an  un- 
paralleled in^ult  to  the  Briti-.h  flatj,  he  was  detained 
by  the  Spaniard  for  twei:ty  days.  The  news  of  this 
transaction  excited  a  violent  indi^rnation  in  England ; 
end  had  the  warlike  spirit  of  Lord  Chatham  still 
guidvd  the  national  couuciK,  the  di^cu^bion  of  tiie 
right  to  these  islands  would  have  been  preceded  by 
actual  retaliation  (-n  the  part  of  Britain  ;  but  the 
conciliator)-  temper  which  we  refused  to  our  colonies, 
was  on  this  occasion  extended  to  enemies.  A  ne- 
gotiation took  place.  The  Spaniards  restored  the 
islands ;  but  it  was  privately  stipulated,  that  they 
should  be  afterwards  evacuated  by  Great  Britain ; 
end  since  that  time,  no  settlement  has  been  made  up- 
on them.  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  tlic  affront 
offered  to  cur  flag,  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel  do 
not  sc;pm  to  have  justified  a  war.  And  though  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  to  the  whole  empire  of  South 
America  may  seem  ridiculous,  let  us  ask  if  the  pride 
of  Britain  H*ould  not  have  been  alarmed,  -had  Spain 
attempted  to  form  a  settlement,  or  to  establish  a  gar- 
rison, in  any  part  of  the  dismal  wilds  of  Labrador, 
or  the  fro'/en  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  year  1771  was  dictinguished  by  an  extension 
of  the  hberty  of  the  press,  in  a  point  of  vital  interest 
to  public  freedom.  Before  .this  period,  the  publish- 
ers of  the  debates  in  parliament  encroaching*  they 
knew  not  precisely  on  what  grounds,  had  given  the 
speeches  either  under  fictitious  names,  or  merely  with 
the  initials  of  those  of  the  speakers.  By  degrees^ 
howe-»i'r,  the  papers  began  to  assume  more  liberty  ; 
and  some  of  them,  by  that  incorrectness  of  reporters 
which  can  never  be  avoided,  grosvly  misrepresented 
many  of  the  speeches.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  complained,  tJ.at  he  had  bun  thus  injuri- 
oi:;ly  treated,  and  the  hciu.^c  took  up  his  cause  uith 
y;rcBt  warmlh.  They  ordered  lla*  ].rinti.i-?  to  attend 
the  house.  The  printers  conceiving  il.at  tluy  were 
liot  bound  by  law  to  obey,  reliiscd  nbcdiiiice  ;  and 
the  Serjeant  at  arms,  who  wus  fent  to  an\st  them, 
v/as  treated  with  contempt.  On  this,  the  house 
addressed  his  maiosty  to  issue  a  proclamation.  By 
virtue  of  witich  they  were  iipprjhendcd,  btit  unmcdi- 
ately  di>mis.-^ocl  by  tlie  n-.a^'i^trati^i ;  one  (>f  thtm  by 
Mr  Wilkes  (at  tliut  time  alderrian  <»t'  Lui.d<Mi),  a  -jc- 
vond  by  Aldunv.n  Oliver,  and  a  third  by  Mr  Cru?- 
bv,  the  lord  mayor.  Tlie  mai^istrates  were  n|>plau- 
Ird  by  the  populace,  a:.d  publicly  thanked  by  the 
»  :ti/ens  in  con'.n:on-c(»uniil.  The  cohmuop.-;  in  in. 
dign.iti  ;n  coir.mif.i  d  Mr  Wilkes  and  t^ie  lord  mayor, 
i)()th  n.emb- rs  of  th-jir  own  hou>e,  to  the  'l*u\vcr. 
J'liey  v.cre  brouglit  up,  indeed,  by  habeas  corpus, 
i'.nd  their  ca^e  wab  broi:;^ht  before  the  Ct>i'rt  of  Com- 
.uo:i  Pleab ;  but  after  luii^  awd  learneil  pleadiiiifs, 
vhese  ma^fistrute?  were  remaJiJ.ed  by  the  court,  a!id 
their  liberation  v.ai  cekbn.t'.d  wilii  uiii verbal  re;oi- 
c  ings.  'D:-:  hoii^e,  cr,  m(»re  properly  NpeakiriLT,  its 
Ivader^,  the  ciiii-ters,  were  peculiarly  pcrpU  xtd  wilh 
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bar  of  the  house  ;  but,  in  return,  he  pleaded  his  pri-   S 
vileii^e  ■-.-  a  member,  refusing  to  obey  the  suirmon*^ 
in  a:.y  other  cliaracter.     It  was  r.ow  that  the  com-  ^^ 
mens  discovered  themselves  in  a  dilemma,  from  which 
they  chose  to  make  a  ridiculous  retreat  iu  preference 
to  per;;evering.     They  ordered  Mr  Wilkes  to  appsar 
on  the  hth  of  April,  but  udjounitd  to  the  9th.     In 
consequence  of  this  implied  victviry  on  the  part  cf 
ri'porters,  ihey  have  since  exercised  a  privilege  im- 
portant to  the  political  knowledge  of  the  communi- 
ty, altfioii<^h  they  are  still  amenable   to  parliament 
for  wilful  misreprcsentdtiun.     During  the  recess  of 
parliamcLt,  in  the  summer  of  tlie  same  year,  some  of- 
ficial changes  took  place  in  the  administration,  ia 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Habfax,  s 
nobleman,  generous  and  accomplished  ;  but  as  a  mi- 
nister,   unpopular  and  unfortunate.     He  professed  p^. 
the  principles  of  the  W^higs,  but  acquiesced,  for  the  d-. 
sake  of  ambition,  in  the  Tory  measures,  which  predo-  2^'r 
minated  in  the  present  period  ;  yet  he  had  filled  the  ^'^ 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  with   ability  and  applause. 
The  Earl  of  Suffolk  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state  for  the  northern  department,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  accepted  the  vacant  post  of  lord  privy  seal. 

For  some  succeeding  years,  the  administration  of    i; 
Lord  North  was  marked  by  few  events  of  signal  coa* 
sequence.     An  application  was  made  by  a  consider- ^7 ;; 
able  body  of  the  established  clergy,  and  by  a  nam-  t.-^ 
her  of  the  laity  in  those  professions,  which  required  irc 
subscription   to  the   thirty-nine  articles,    for  relief  P^ 
from  that  severe  test  of  faith.     The  bill  for  granting  ^ 
this  relief  was  carried  through  the  commons,  but  wasjo^g, 
rejected  by  the  lords.    The  same  fate  attended  a  mo-  rpgv 
tion  in  favour  of  the  dissenters,  for  a  farther  enlsra^  Vest 
ment  of  the  toleration  acty  which  was  successfoUj 
made  in  the  lower  house  by  Sir  George  Savilie.    In  Rfii 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dukes  of  Cum-  ^^ 
berland  and  Gloucester  to  women  of  inferior  rank,  ^^ 
the  royal  marriage  act  was  about  the   same  time 
passed.     By  this  law,  the  descendants  of  George  11. 
\sere,  with  a  few  exceptions,  prohibited  from  nr^rry- 
ing  witiiout  the  royal  consent.     The   bill  was  not 
passed  without  encountering  a  spirited  opposilio-. 
The   descendants  of  George   II.,   it    was   obscrvd, 
mi;:^ht  in  time  comprehend  a  vast   multitude  ot  indi- 
viduals ;  and  the  right  of  government  itself,  to  pre- 
vent an  indefinite  number  of  human  beings  from  en- 
joying the  common  privilege  of  nature  in  contracting 
marriage,  was  reasonably  called  in  question. 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  occupiw  '.'■' 
much  of  the  attention  of  parliament  at  this  period;*^ 
and  a  new  regulating  bill  was  past  for  reforming  the 
government  ot  India,  by  great  parliamentary  raa-c- 
ritics,  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  r.*- 
tiou.  For  the  particulars  of  these  change:,  we  t.««t 
refer  our  readers  to  a  future  article.  We  jhall 
oiily  notice  at  present,  that  while  the  vigour  cf 
these  regulations  w*-is  apparent,  experience  codd 
only  prove  their  deficiency  in  wisdon:.  This  raay 
be  considered  as  the  most  brilliant  era  of  Lord 
North's  administration  ;  but,  while  the  nation  wi: 
eiijoying  and  looking  forward  to  tranquilliiv,  a  tcT-- 
pest  was  gathering  abroad. 

The  affairs  of  India  had  scarcely  been  discasscc, 
when  it  was  ncccs&ary  to  turn  a  serious  stteriLvri  :: 
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1.  those  of  America.  The  unfortunate  disputes  with 
^  our  colonies*  revived  by  the  imposition  of  the  port- 
m.  duties  in  1767$  had  suffered  no  abatennenty  though 
kept  out  of  view  by  domestic  bickering  of  infinite- 
ly less  importance.  The  non- importation  agreement 
QQ.  entered  into  by  the  colonies  has  already  been  noticed ; 
but  though  the  Americans  confined  their  practical 
opposition  to  commercial  combinations,  they  began 
to  indulge  a  boundless  licence  of  speculative  dis* 
cuBsion,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  parliamentary 
power.  Nor  was  the  tax  upon  tea  the  only  cause  of 
disaffection.  The  dependence  of  the  governors  and 
judges  in  America  had  been  transferred  from  the 
people  to  tlie  crown.  In  the  act»  which  imposed 
the  port-duties  in  17679  was  a  remarkable  clause^ 
which  gave  scarcely  less  umbrage  and  alarm  than  the 
taxes  themselves,— a  clause  empo werinflr  the  crown^  by 
sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civu  list  throueh- 
out  ev^ry  province  in  America,  with  any  salaries, 
places,  or  appointments,  to  the  very  last  shilling  of 
the  American  revenue.  In  1768,  the  assembly  of 
Massachussets-bay  had  called  upon*  the  different  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  join  with  them  in  petitioning 
the  kinfir  respecting  the  grievances  of  America.  In 
spite  of  all  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hillsborough 
(secretary  for  foreigrn  affairs)  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  their  respective  assemblies  concurred 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Bostonians ;  and  a  commit- 
tee of  correspondence  was  framed  among  them  ;  and 
a  general  spirit  of  union  appeared  to  pervade  Ame- 
I  g^  oca,.  The  first  tumults  arose  at  Boston,  where  the 
populace  rose  on  the  commi^ioners  for  levying  the 
taxes,  and  compelled  them  to  take  rafnee  at  a  for- 
tress near  the  town.  In  consequence  of  this  riot» 
troops  were  landed  to  overawe  the  citizens,  under 
cover  of  fourteen  ships  of  war ;  while  the  assembly  o£ 
the  province  openly  directed  the  inhabitants  to  hold 
themselves  provided  with  arms.  This  was  the  pro- 
vocation which,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  British  par- 
lianaent  thought  a  sufficient  justification,  for  reviving 
an  obsolete  and  tyrannical  statute  of  Henry  VIIL 
for  bringing  persons  accused  of  treason  beyond  seas 
to  trial  and  punishment  in  England.  The  measure 
excited,  throughout  all  America,  a  just  and  terrible 
alarm.  In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  Americans  look- 
ed back  on  the  late  concessions  of  the  mother  coun- 
try wlih  suspioiou.;  and  their  suspicions  had  but  too 
palpable  grounds  to  lay  he'd  of,  when  they  saw  that, 
by  maintaining  the  right  of  taxation  iu  a  single  case, 
they  retained  the  principle,  and  founded  a  precedent 
for  its  indefinite  application.  The  residence  of  the 
military  at  Boston,  far  from  quieting,  only  enflamed 
the  populace.  In  1770,  an  aifrav  took  place,  in 
which  the  military  were  constrained  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters,  and  several  lives  were  lost. 

During  the  sebsion  of  the  Massachusset's  assem- 
bly in  the  summer  of  1773,  a  discovery  was  made, 
wnich  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame,  long  since  kin- 
dkd  in  that  province.  The  celebrated  Dr  Franklin, 
agent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  England^ 
had  acquired  po83C8:>ion  of  certain  letters,,  written  m 
confidence  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and  others  to 
theis  frit'uds  in  Eijgland,  in  which  ttiey  spoke'  of 
coercive  u.easures;  of  taking  of  incendiaries  ;  and  of 
altering  charters^  with  the  utmost  freedom.     Frank- 
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lin  immediately  transmitted  these  letters  to  his  con- 
stituents. They  excited  excessive  indignation,  and 
produced  a  petition  from  the  Massachusset's  assem- 
bly to  the  king,  to  remove  their  governor.  The 
petition  was  transmitted  to  Dr  Franklin,  presented 
to  the  king,  and  by  his  majesty  laid  before  the  privy 
council.  Dr  Franklin  was  summoned  to  support  the 
petition  before  the  same  meeting,  where  he  .received 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  the  gross* 
est  abuse.  He  was  pronounced  a  forger  of  the  let« 
ters ;  and  the  Massachusset's  petition  was  rejected  as 
scandalous  and  seditious. 

The  duty  of  tea,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  Duty  on 
been  left  as  a  token  of  legislative  supremacy.     The  tea  rep( -^r  - 
East  India  company,  reduced  almost  to  bankruptcy  l^^cl  i^'"- 
by  the  accumulation  of  their  teas,  were  urgent  with  the 
minister  to  repeal  the  Ameritan'duty  of  M,  a  pound, 
offering  in  lieu  of  it,  to  pay  double  the  sum  on  expor- 
tation. At  length,  in  1773,  an  act  passed  for  permit- 
tinfir  the  exportation  of  teas  duty  free.     The  East 
India  Company  hoped*  by  this  measure,  to  regain  the 
American  market,  and  the  government  still  exulted 
in  upholding  the  principle  of  taxation,  since  the  Com- 
pany, instead  of  America,  had  paid  the  duty ;  but  in 
this  they  were  both  disappointed.     When  the  tea 
was  attempted  to  be  landed,  the  mob  arose  in  Bos-  jvfob  at 
tOD  harbouri  boarded  the  ships,  and  threw  their  car-  Bo»ton  on 
goes  into  the  sea,  retiring  peaceably  afterwards,  with-  the  arrival 
out  giving  w  receiving  any  personal  violence.    Other  ^l^^^  *^ 
places  fbuowed  the  example,  and  in  no  places  wa^  "   ^^ 
the  delivery  of  the  tea  to  its  consignees  permitted  by 
the  Americans..    Snch  resistance  could  not  long  be 
concealed,  and  it  reached  England,  heightened  by 
many  exaggerations.     The  tidings  were  communica* 
ted  by  the  minister*  to  parliament,  at  their  next  ses- 
sion,  and  a  plan*of  coercion  and  punishment  destined 
to  be  tried  in  America,  was  received  and  voted  with 
almost  universal  enthusiasm.     A  remonstrance,  in- 
deed, was  presented  by  the  Americans  resident   in 
London,  concluding  with  a  bold  avowal,  that  the 
attachment  of  America  could  not  survive  the  justice 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  voice  of  the  minority  was 
also  raised,  though  ineffectually,  to  advise  concilia- 
tion.   A  bill  for  removing  the  custom-house  and  seat 
of  government  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  another 
for  depriving  the  Massachussets- state  of  its  charter^ 
were  passed  during  the  session,  the  former  without  a 
division,  the  latter  by  a  great  majority.     Lord  Chat* 
ham,  at  this  early  stag^  of  the  dispute,  declared  his- 
unalterable  opinion^  that  Britain  had  no  right  to  tax 
America.     **  As  an  Englishman,  (said  that  venerable 
statesman,)  I  recognize  to  the  Americans  their  su- 
preme iin^terable  right  of  property.     As  an  Ame* 
rican,  I  would  equally  recognize  to  England  her  su- 
preme right  of  regulating  commerce  and  navigation. 
This,  distinction  is  involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of 
things.     Property  is  private^,  individual,-  absolute—* 
the  touch  of  another  annihilates  it.     Trade  is  an  ex- 
tended and  complicated  consideration— -it  reaches  as 
far  as  ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow  ;  it  is  a  vast 
and  various  machine,  which  requires  the  superintend- 
ing candour  and  energy  uf  the  supreme  power  of  the 
empire.     Taxation   is  theirs,  commercial  regulation 
U  ours."     But  the  language  of  the  lords  in  admini- 
stration was  high  and  decisive ;  it  was  declared  that 
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ifttaiiv.  the  mother  country^tKoulS  fSfff^irlax  till  America 
■"V***^  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Britain.  The  Ame* 
^^^*®^''^*  ricanSt  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  bil!  for  shutting  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  for 
abolishing  the  charter  of  Massachussete,  for  quarter- 
ing troops  in  America,  and  for  other  coercive  mea- 
sures that  were  in  preparation,  testified  a  deter- 
muicd  spirit  of  resistance.  Yet  this  dcterminationt 
though  firmly,  seemed  not  to  be  willingly  adopt- 
td;  so  muny  of  them  were  connected  with  Bri- 
tain by  commercial  tics,  that  the  prospect  of  a  civil 
war  presciitcd  the  most  terrific  ideas. 

When  General  Gage  arrived  with  fresh  forces  at 
Boston*  they  addressed  him  in  strong,  but  respect- 
ful terms;  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  pro- 
mote  a  reconciliation  on  any  terms  consistent  with 
their  rights  as  British  subjects.     Their  remonstrance 
wai»,  however,  disregarded.     A  general  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  the  states  was  now  loudly  demand- 
cd  by  the  Americana ;  and,  in  the  mean  time^  the 
committee  of  correspondence  at  Boston,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  agreemtttt,  to  suspend  all  com- 
mercial correspondence  with  Britain.     It  was  in  vain 
that  G^-neral  Gage  protested  against  these  proceed* 
ingfj*.     The  congress  of  deputies  was  appointed  to  be 
I'rocccd*     ^^^  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  magistrates 
jog*  i'iihe  informed  the  several  governors,  that  their  power  was 
conjfrcf*  (»f  no  more.     The  congress  consisted  of  51  delegates, 
^^P"*^^*^  and  commenced  with   an  address  to  the   governor- 
vhlal  general,  in  which  they  set  at  defiance  his  endeavours 

to  overawe  their  proceedings.  His  authority  was  in 
fact  gone  ;  he  could  not  even  procure  the  lowest  me- 
chanics towered  barracks  for  his  soldiers.  The  reso- 
lutions  of  the  congress,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all 
the  validity  of  laws.  They  proceeded  to  draw  up  a 
petition  to  his  majesty,  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  an  address  to  the  colonics  m  ge- 
neral. Having  finished  these  addresses,  they  ad- 
jouraed,  after  a  session  of  52  days. 
Froceed-  A  new  British  parliament  assembled  towards  the 

jngs  m  par-  ^^^  of  1774  ;  but  the  discussion  of  American  affairs 
lament.  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^^  studiously  avoided  by  the  mintstry. 
When  the  subject  was  opened,  their  language  was 
still  expressive  of  contempt  for  the  rising  spint  in 
the  colonies  ;  and  it  was  even  intimated,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  a  war  were  wholly  chimerical.  The 
estimates  were  formed  entirely  upon  a  peace  esta- 
1775.  blisliment ;  the  army  remained  on  its  fonner  footing; 
and,  what  was  most  of  all  surprising,  a  reduction  of 
4000  seamen  took  place  from  the  20,000  voted  in 
the  last  year,  Lord  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, declaring,  that  he  knew  the  low  establishment 
proposed  would  be  fully  auflicient  for  reducing  the 
colonies  to  obedience.  The  petition  from  the  con- 
gress to  the  king,  having  been  referred  by  his  ma- 
jesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  American  a- 
gcnts,  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Bollan,  and  Mr  Lee,  pe- 
titioned the  house  to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  in  its  sup- 
port. But  the  ministers  alleged,  that  the  congress 
wa«  no  legal  body,  and  refused  to  give  them  a  hear- 
ing, A  similar  fate  in  the  upper  house  attended 
Lord  Chatham's  bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  A- 
merica  ;  and  the  very  day  after  the  rejection,  a  mo- 
lion  was  made  by  Lord  North,  to  declare  America 
in  a  state  of  rcbelKou*     On  this  momentous  occasion, 


the  strength  of  tfiit~ptTty  which  had  coini 
bust  lie  system  towards  the  colonics,  was  couj 
increased  ;  they  divided  on  this  occasion,  10^  aj^ 
288.  They  were  joined  by  the  niing  tilent*  of  Ci 
Fox,  who  had  lately  been  disniisKcd  from  the  l»ra* 
sury  bench,  for  dieplaymg  a  spi rie  not  sufficiently 
submissive.  Though  the  feeling*  of  the  Bntt^li  «;S'^ 
tion  were  at  this  period  torpid  or  undecid'^l  wnK  re- 
spcct  to  America ;  yet  the  triumphs  **f  i* 

tion,  in  rejecting  all  the  plans  of  conciiuiiui.  ^  . .  «.'^4 
by  Lc  rd  Chatham,  Mr  Burke,  and  tht  other  Iraders 
of  opposition,  were  not  imdipiurbtrd  by  mmy  rtOKio* 
strances  from  import^iut  btvdieei  in  the   nation.     Tbe 
city  of  London  remontit  rated  ;  the  West  India  tact* 
chants    and    planters   petitioned   against    memtttres, 
which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  ruin,     'fhc  de* 
clai-atJon  of  America  beings  in  a  sta-euf  rebellion  was, 
however,  immediately  followed  up  by  a  bill  for  re* 
straining  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Massacliutscts- 
Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  the  colonies  u(  Comiecti- 
cut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  PLiitatJcn,  m 
North  America,   with  the  British   nnd    '' 
islands ;  and  to  prohibit  their  fisheries  ou 
of  Newfoundland.     After  to  strong  a  measure,  lome 
surprise  was  excited,  when  Lord  North  advanced  i 
concdiatory  motion,  of  which  the  purport  wa«,  ihat 
when  the  Americans  should  propose  to  make  such 
provisions  for  the  support  of  their  ci^l  govern ment 
as  should  be  approved  of  by  his  majesty  and  the  dst- 
liament,  the  British  government  would  abstain  trom 
taxing  thcm»  and  confine  themselves  to  ihnr  -  - - 
mercial  regulations.     Some  of  the  zealots  of  t 
Ulster's  friends,  expressed  alarm  at  the  extent 
concession  ;  while  the  fricnde  of  America  ju% 
rided  it  as  nugatory,  since  it  was  the  righi^  and  not 
the  mode  of  taxation  which  the  colonies  disputed* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  military  preparation*,  on  tile  . 


side  of  the  Americans,  had  proceeded  with  ardour*  p^ 
"to  goveraneiit,  b 


The 


and 


cannon  and  stores,  belongin 
were  seized  by  the  provincials,  in  Rhode  I$btt4  and 
other  places  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand.  General  Cm 
had  seized  a  number  of  warhke  stores,  depoatted  n 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Having  received  in&rffigfs^ 
of  a  considerable  magazine  deposited  in  tbe  vksnity 
of  Boston,  the  British  commander  dctacliedt  on  tlie 
night  preceding  the  )  9th  of  April,  bOO  gieimikfi 
and  hght  infantry,  under  Co!.  Smith,  who  proceeded 
in  their  march  with  great  silence  }  but  by  tlie  feio? 
of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells,  they  at  length  pereo* 
ved  themselves  discovered  ;  and^  on  thetr  amtilM 
Lexington,  at  five  in  the  morning,  they  found  aeom* 
pany  of  mihtia  drawn  up  on  the  green.  Witll  llwt 
men,  the  advanced  guaixl  of  the  king^s  trcxipi  (%* 
changed  fire,  and  the  Americans,  after  loaiog  •  &« 
men,  retreated  After  which,  the  royiliita  proceed- 
ed to  Concord,  and  destroyed  the  stores.  On  tkrir 
return,  the  passage  of  a  bridge  being  disputed  byt&e 
pix^vincials,  a  ikirmisb  ensued,  with  the  lost  of  •  ^ 
men  on  both  sides  :  the  people  rose  in  all  qitntoit 
ajid  by  a  scattered  but  destructive  fire,  from  Mmi 
trees  and  hedges,  they  made  the  British  lofler  co«- 
siderably.  A  second  body  of  troops,  whicb  GcK* 
ral  Gage  had  the  prudence  to  send  tti  I^edngtoit, 
secured  their  retreat,  and  they  returned  to  Bofton 
about  sunset,  after  losing  300  men,  while  the  loss  of 


the  provincials  did  not  exceed  90.     Within  a  few 
dajra  after  the  first  blood  had  been  drawn  at  Lex- 
ington, the  provincial  congress  of  Massac  hu&sets  voted 
urge  army  to  be  raised ;  and   so  great  a  military 
►rce  was  immediately  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
f  Boston,   as  to  form  a  complete  blockade  of  that 
Important  town. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the 
civil  war.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  American  Con- 
ess,  now  joined  by  the  colonies  of  New  York  and 
brth  Carolina,  unanimously  rejected  Lord  North's 
ncilialory  proposition  :  it  laid  a  basis  too  narrow, 
deed,  for  a  solid  reconciliation,  and  its  reception 
^ht  have  been  foreseen.  At  the  Utter  end  of  the 
me  month,  the  British  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
d  Chnton,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  large  reinforce- 
lent  of  troops,  so  that  the  force  now  assembled  in 
at  place,  or  its  vicinity,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
\000  men.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  ;  but  a 
ew  of  conciliation  was  still  held  out  by  the  offer 
f  General  Gage,  in  the  king's  name,  to  grant  a  ge* 
cral  amnesty  to  such  as  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
^  xcepting  only  two  distinguished  Americans,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock.  The  congress  took  no 
other  notice  of  this  proclamation,  than  to  elect  Mr 
Hancock  the  president  of  their  assembly.f  They 
chose,  at  the  same  time,  George  Washington  the 
mmander  in  chief  of  their  army* 
The  British  generals,  weary  of  their  confined  si- 
lation,  and  affected  by  the  disgrace  of  being  block- 
ed, had  determined  to  get  possession  of  the  heights 
Dorchester,  near  the  town  of  Boston,  when  they 
Tt  surprised  to  see  entrenchments  thrown  up  by 
the  Americana  in  an  opposite  quarter,  on  an  emi- 
nence called  Bunker*s  Hilh  This  post  General 
Howe  attacked  in  person  with  3000  chosen  troops, 
and>  at  last,  drove  the  Provincials  from  their  en- 
trenchments J  but  this  was  a  slight  advantage,  and 
i dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss  of  1100  of  the  British, 
irho  fell  in  storming  the  works;  while  the  Aroeri- 
tans  retreated  across  an  isthmus,  to  a  new  position, 
Irith  bconsiderable  damage,  and  still  continued  the 
blockade  of  Boston.  Elated  and  exasperated  as  the 
provincials  were  by  this  fresh  bloodshed,  and  by  a 
hnttle  which,  though  nominally  a  defeat  on  their 
'  side,  yet  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their  abilities  in  war, 
L  the  congress  sent  a  second  petition  to  the  king  for 
hi-  peace,  and  accommodation  and  reunion  with  Britain. 
f  Mr  Penn,  who  delivered  the  petition,  was  informed, 
that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  confined  to 
defensive  operations.  As  it  was  known  that  Canada 
^bad  determined  to  be  neutral,  and  that  her  miUtia  had 
Infused  to  obey  General  Carleton's  orders  to  march 
beyond  their  own  limits,  they  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  tliat  province.     General  Montgomery, 


with  5000  men,  proceeded  along  the  lake  Cliamplain ;      Britain. 
and  having,  with  great  gallantry,  carried  the  forts  of  s-^— y— «^. 
St  John  and  Chamblce,  pressed  forward  to   Mont-  Oeo^orIIJ. 
real.      Meanwhile  an  irregular  band  of  the  green-       ^^"^^ 
mountain  men,  nnder  Colonel  Allen,  seized  Ticon* 
derago ;  and  General  Arnold,  by  a  march  of  incre- 
dible hardihood  and  activity,  reached  the  southern 
bank  of  St  Lawrence,  where  he  awaited   Monigo* 
mery.     The  latter  joined  him  on  the  I  at  of  Decem- 
ber, and  commenced  the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  Si^^eof 
contained  a  garrison  of  1 600  men.     By  a  novelty  in^^*^^^**** 
military  science,  arising  from  the  dreadful  rigour  of 
the  climate,  Montgomery's  batteries  were  compodcd 
of  snow  and  water,  wliich  soon  consolidated  into  ice. 
But  his  artillery  making  only  a  shght  impression,  he 
determined  on  attempting  the  place  by  assault,  and 
attacked   the  town  in   different  quarters.     Montgo- 
mery fell  in  thb  bold  assault,  within  50  yards  of  the 
walls  of  Quebec,-    The  attempt  completely  failed, 
and  a  whole  division  of  the  Americans  were  made 
prisoners.     It  reflected,  however,  no  small  credit  on 
the  surviving  General  Arnold,  that,  wounded  and 
repulsed  as  he  was,  he  still  continued  the  blockade  of 
the  place,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress. 

In  Virginia,  after  many  disputes  with  the  peoplej  Procced- 
the  governor.  Lord  Dunmore,  at  last  took  refuge  ings  in  the 
on  board  a  ship  of  war  which  lay  off  York  town,  province*. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  invited  the  negroes 
to  arrest  their  owners,  and  join  the  royal  standard  ; 
a  measure  which  produced  but  few  opportunities  of 
emancipation  to  the  slaves,  and  much  more  irritation 
than  damage  to  the  enemy.     A  more  serious  blow 
was  inflicted  on  the  town  of  Norfolk,  wlijch,  for  re- 
fusing to  supply  the  shipping  in  the  Chesapeak  with 
provisions,   was  cannonaded,  and  laid  in  ashes  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hoHrs.     Governor  Eden,  with  admir- 
able moderation,  for  some  time  averted  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  the  contending  parties  in  Maryland  :  he 
retired  from  his  government  with  universal  etteem*  * 

In  the  Carolinas,  Lord  W,  Campbell  and  Governor 
Martin,  adopting  the  policy  of  Lord  Dunmore,  fled, 
like  him,  to  the  ships  in  their  harbours.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania a  military  association  was  formed,  and  the 
whole  chain  of  colonies  was  now  in  arms* 

Application  was  made  by  the  British  government,  ^^^^  Briti^fi 
to  obtain  the  alliance  of  the  native  Indians  against  S^^'*^*^"^* 
the  colonists.     Some  of  these  rude  tribes,  with  an  i^*i^i/j|^jj 
affecting  and  simple  eloquence,  which  might  have  ofthcjn- 
tiught  wisdom  to  those  who  boasted  of  more  hu-  lUans. 
manity,  exhorted  the  brethren  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  to  bring  their  unnatural  quarrel  to  an  end* 
But  othtrs  of  them,  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  and 
riverst  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  presents  and  soli- 
citations  of  Colonel  Johnson,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  j 
and,  at  a  great  war  feast,  they  were  invited  by  that 
oScerj^  in  their  own  dreadful  phraseology,  to  banquet 


-f  By  the  act  of  contcderation  passed  in  the  assembly  this  year,  the  provinces  are  denominated,  **  The  Colo&koi  ot  Amen- 
lA  United**  for  their  common  derence,  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  property,  and  For  their  mutmil  and  general 
ofety  and  welfare-  The  act  ascertained  the  power  of  congress,  and  prescribed  their  mode  ot*  action ;  the  confedertttioti 
WM  declared  to  be  eflt«bli.ihed  uniii  the  icnny  of  reconciliation  propooed  in  the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king  should  be 
I  to;  the  obnoxiouB  acts  repealed;  reparationB  for  the  injuries  done  to  Boston  and  Chorlestown  (a  suburb  of  Boiton, 
nt  amidst  the  first  hostiiities) ;  and  till  tbe  British  troops  should  be  withdrown  from  America*     On  these  events  taking 

the  colonies  were  to  return  to  their  former  comieciioofi  and  friendship  « ith  Great  Britain ;  but,  in  failure  of  that,  the. 

confederation  was  to  be  perpetual. 
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BriuiQ*  on  the  tjfood  of  a  Boitonian.  Tti  contctnplatbg  the 
!r""^'^Tr^  inhumanity  of  having  recourse  to  such  aid,  it  is  but 
*?7T5.  '  *  »niall  consolation  to  think,  that  it  was  wholly  in- 
efficient to  promote  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a  mis- 
guided government.  However  contemptible  as  a 
general  instrument  of  war,  it  produced  abundance  of 
misery  in  detail. 

Meetin?  of  Parliament  meti  after  a  short  recess,  on  the  26th 
parliamem,  of  October  1775.  From  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
Oct*  i*6Lh.  it  was  evident,  that  peace  would  not  yet  be  offered 
to  America,  but  at  the  price  of  her  unconditional 
submission.  During  the  summer  recess,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  had  for  some  time  viewed  the  hope- 
less state  of  the  American  quarrel,  and  the  violence 
of  his  associates  in  the  cabinet  with  extreme  regret, 
had  made  an  effort  to  procure  a  change  of  system  ; 
and,  on  the  receipt  of  a  second  petition  from  con- 
gress, renewed  his  solicilationa,  but  without  effect. 
On  this  his  grace  made  a  second  resignation  ;  and 
some  other  changes  took  place  in  the  cabinet,  which 
left  the  management  of  affairs  more  unembarrassed 
than  ever,  by  the  suggestions  of  those  who  hesitated 
in  the  system  of  overawing  America,  In  both 
houses,  however,  a  strenuous  opposition  was  raised 
to  the  present  measures.  **  We  have  beheld  (said 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  minority  lords, 
in  a  iptnted  protest  which  they  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals  of  the  peers),  we  have  beheld  with  sorrow  and 
indignation,  freemen  driven  to  resistance  by  acts  of 
oppression  and  violence  ;  and  we  cannot  consent  to 
deceive  hia  majesty  and  the  public  into  a  behef  of  the 
confidence  of  this  hou9e  in  the  present  ministry ^  who 
have  lost  the  colonies,  and  Involved  us  in  a  civil  war 
against  our  clearest  intere^s,  and  upon  the  n^ost  un- 
justifiable grounds/' 

On  the  1 0th  of  November,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond obtained  a  reluctant  vote  of  the  peers,  to  exa- 
mine Mr  Pcnn,  who  had  brought  the  petition  from 
congress,  emphatically  blyled  by  the  framers  of  it, 
the  olive  hrartcfu  The  colonies,  Mr  Penn  affirmed, 
would  still  allow  the  imperial  authority  of  Britain, 
though  not  its  right  of  taxation  :  that  the  rejection 
of  the  present  offer  would  certarnly  prove  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  reconcilement  j  but  the  prevailing 
wish  in  America  still  was^  restoration  of  friendship 
with  Britain. 
iT79p  ^^  ^^^  commons,  Mr  Burke's  bill  for  quieting  the 

troubles  in  America,  and  Mr  Fox's  motion  of  en- 
quiry into  the  ill  success  of  our  arms  in  the  same 
quarter,  produced  the  strongest  admiration  of  the 
speakers,  but  no  change  of  resolution  in  t!»e  house. 
Large  supplies  were  voted,  and  the  land-tax  was 
raised  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  country  gentlemen,  while  they  smarted  un- 
der the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  opposition  at  the 
Jirsf  fruiis  of  their  American  war,  were  alarmed  by  a 
declaration  of  the  minister,  that  the  contest  with 
the  colonies,  was  not  now  for  taxes,  but  fOr  sove* 
reigrrty.  With  difficulty  did  the  minister  soften  them 
by  the  assurance,  that  the  project  of  taxing  America 
would  not  be  given  up.  Supplies  were  also  voted 
for  the  payment  of  18,000  mercenaries,  the  troops 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  were  to  be  brought,  at  the  expence  of 
many  miUioDi,  to  effect  the  reductioa  of  the  new 
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world.     By  a  bill,  introduced  soon  aftCT  the  meet* 
m^  of  parliament,  all  trade  and  intercourse  was  pro* 
hibited  with  the  revolted  colonies;  and  their  proper*    ' 
ty,  whether  ships  or  goods,  were  declared  to  be  for- 
feited, to  the  ships  or  crews  who  might  be  their  ca 
tors* 

To  return  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  America, 
6nd  the  blockade  of  Quebec  continued  by  An>otdi 
and  afterwards  by   Sullivan,  with  surpnsing  pene< 
verance,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  Montgi 
mery's  attempt.     Early  in  the  spring  of  1776,  a  o; 
val   armament    from    Britain    forced   their   passage 
through  the  river  St  Lawrence  ;  and  General  Car&a 
too,  animated  by  the  reinforcement,  pursued  the  Ai, 
mericans,  who,  before  his  arrival*  broke  up  their  camp^i 
weakened  by  disease  and  hardship.     The  Amcricaoij 
were  driven,  post  after  post,  from  all  that  they  hau 
gained  in  their  northern  irruption  except  from  Lake 
Champlain,  and  exertions  were  made  by  the  Gcceral 
Carlcton  and  Burgoync,  to  obtain  a  superiority  there. 
also,  by  const  ructini?"  a  greater  number  of  vesietiPk 

The  garrison  of  Boston,  which  was  maintained  at 
an  incredible  expence  by  supplies  from  England,  ooi»-«^| 
tinned  to  be  closely  blockaded  during  the  winter  of 
1775-6.  In  the  month  of  March  1776i  Gcncrml 
Washington,  by  a  masterly  stroke,  compelled  the 
British  to  abandon  it.  Passing  in  profound  silence, 
with  2D00  men,  the  neck  of  land  which  separates 
Dorchester  heights  from  the  town,  he  coostnicted* 
in  a  single  night,  a  redoubt,  which  gave  htm  com* 
mand  of  the  heights,  and  menaced  the  British  ihtp* 
ping  with  destruction,  A  storm  of  wind  and  raia.; 
prevented  General  Howe  from  attempting  to  dl&lodgc 
him,  but  did  not  impede  the  industry  ot  the  Am^rt* 
cans  in  strengthening  their  works,  till  ihcy 
secure  to  be  carried  by  a  coup  de -main. 
work  being  thrown  up  by  the  enemy,  wkch.  n  i  a  :  i 
proximity,  had  the  entire  command  of  Bou.  :i  Ncv^, 
the  British  commanders  had  no  choice  but  to  eva* 
cuate  the  town.  The  whole  troops,  and  such  of  tlic 
loyalists  as  chose  to  follow  their  fortune*,  were  at* 
curdingly  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Halifax,  Wash* 
ipgton,  on  the  iucceeding  day,  entered  Boston  ia 
triumph. 

The  defence  of  Sullivan's  island,  near  Charlettown,  DrfEM 
the  capital  of  South  C*irolina,  also  gave  spirit  ai)dSulft»* 
reputation  to  the  American  cause.  In  the  month  of  ^***^ 
June,  the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  having  on 
buard  a  considerable  land  force,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Chntun,  anchored  off  Cbarlesiown-bar.  Tw« 
ships,  the  Bristol  and  Experiment,  each  of  50  gm^ 
having  with  difficulty  passed  the  bar,  proceeded  to 
cannonade  the  fort  of  Sullivan's  i&bnd,  which  de- 
fended the  approach  to  the  town  ;  but,  after  iu»» 
taining  a  dreadful  fire  from  the  American  battcricib 
they  sltpt  their  cables  at  night,  and  retired,  alisoft 
torn  to  the  water's  cdg^  j  and  the  Aciaeon,  of  2S 
ffuns,  having  run  ashore,  was  obliged  to  be  let  oa 
nre  and  abandoned.  The  attempt  on  CharlcUDSrs 
was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  Sir  Peter  Pairkcr  ^ 
sail  for  New  York,  Indeed,  the  number  of  the  na* 
tive  troops,  which  had  assembled  from  all  parti  of  the 
province  for  the  defence  of  their  capital,  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  and  spinted  officer.  Of- 
Beral  Lee,  together  with  the  specimen  gf  their  (t  • 
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ttftance  already  exhibited,  gave  but  slender  hopes  of 
fluccesi  in  pushin^r  on  the  eiiterpnze.  According  to 
Mr  Penn's  prediction,  the  refusal  of  the  "  oUve 
branch"  waa  followed  by  a  general  determ. nation  of 
the  Americans  fur  indt  pendence.  It  might  have 
been  indeed  foreseen,  that  whatever  ftentimenis  per- 
vaded the  colonies  beforp  the  rejection  of  this  peti- 
tion, this  event  could  not  but  operate,  both  aa  a  cause 
of  new  alienation,  and  a  pretemt  for  declaring  what 
had  been  fornrierly  concealed.  It  was  not  to  be  look* 
ed  fort  that  the  leaders  of  a  revolution  should  tttop 
down  from  the  rank  of  champions  and  rulers,  to  that 
of  subjects  and  suppliants:  tt  was  not  possible,  that, 
while  ihe  war  was  every  day  adding  thousands  of 
individuals  to  those  already  pronounced  traitors  by 
the  law*  of  Eirgland,  ideas  of  peace  or  eubniis- 
stuu  should  become  prevalent.  Those  provincesi  ac- 
cordinglyt  which  had  been  the  most  backward  in 
declaring  for  independence*  North  Carolina,  Penn 
sylvania^  (and  Maryland,  the  modt  reluctant  of  all,) 
at  lai&t  concurred  in  the  confederation.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  thirteen  United  States  being  now  una- 
nimous, solemnly  promulgated  their  declaration  of 
Independence  on  the  4th  of  July  1776.  Appealing 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
of  their  motives,  they  absolved,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  aQ  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Bri- 
tain, and  political  connection  with  the  British  state. 
However  justified  by  general  views,  and  by  the  event 
itAelf,  Lord  Chatham's  prediction,  that  we  cguld  not 
conquer  America»  might  be,  the  boldness  of  the  Con- 

fress  in  declaring  their  indt^pendencCi  formed  a  stri- 
ing  contrast  to  the  present  dangers  of  their  situation. 
Getieral  Washington's  head  quarters,  after  the  cap- 
lore  of  Boston,  were  fixed  at  New  York ;  and  both 
this  place  and  Long  Island  were  put  into  the  best 
poMure  of  defence  that  could  be  prepared  against  an 
enemy  now  double  in  number  to  the  continental  ar- 
my.* The  British  armv  in  this  quarter  consisted  of 
nemrly  30,000  men,  amply  provided.  General  Howe 
arrived,  about  the  end  of  June,  off  Sandy  Hook,  with 
the  troops  which  be  had  removed  from  B.iston,  and 
was  j-jined  by  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  at  ihe  head 
of  the  fleet,  and  with  reinforcements.  The  Howes 
were  popular  in  America  •,  and  they  were  chosen  with 
a  shew  of  pacific  policy,  to  carry  out  offers  of  peace, 
together  with  the  terrors  of  the  British  arms.  But 
thfir  commission  was  never  shewn  to  the  Americans, 
if  we  may  trust  the  declaration  of  Washington,  to 
contain  any  terms  worth  listening  to ;  and  their  pro- 
clamation, which  offered  pardon  to  the  colonists  in 
a]m*>,  was  emphatically  answered  by  the  same  com- 
inandcr  in  a  few  words,  that,  having  taken  arms  to 
defend  their  indisputable  rights,  they  were  conscious 
of  no  ^uilt,  and  wanted  no  pardon. 

Both  sides  prepared  seriously  for  action.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  the  whole  British  army  being  re- 
tmbarkedi  landed  un  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Long  Island  ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  in 
view  of  the  iiland  and  city  of  New  York,  was  sta 
tioned  a  targe  body  of  the  Americans  under  General 
Sullivan,  Afi  eirgagcment  took  place,  in  which  the 
j^jtedcaoi  were  dnvtra  ba^k  to  their  Imes  at  Brook- 


lyn, their  commander  Sullivan  taken  prisoner,  and 
1000  of  their  met*  killed  or  captured.  The  British 
troops,  whose  ardour  to  storm  the  enemy's  lines 
could  scarcely  be  restrained,  broke  ground  at  600 
yards  di««tance  from  the  nearest  redoubt,  and  the  ships 
Ui  the  bay  waited  oidy  for  a  fair  wind  to  enter  the 
east  river,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Ameri- 
cans from  all  retreat  to  the  continent.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  genius  of  Washington  enabled  him  to  make 
ap  admirable  retreat.  He  effected  it  on  the  succeed- 
ing night,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  with  such  si- 
lence, order,  and  secrecy,  that  a  British  army,  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the 
last  boats  of  the  Americans  were  seen  passing  the 
river,  out  of  feach  of  the  batterix's*  General  Howe, 
next  morning,  took  possession  of  the  deserted  works 
of  Brooklyn,  the  only  fruits  of  his  victory.  An  in- 
terview look  place,  at  the  desire  of  Lord  Howe,  af- 
ter this  affair,  between  his  lordship  and  some  mem-* 
hers  of  the  congress,  (Franklin,  Adams,  and  Rut- 
ledge,)  upon  Stateu  IslaTid.  The  British  command- 
er, though  he  promised  that  the  authority  of  con- 
gress should  be  subsequently  acknowledged,  to  sub- 
stantiate an  accommodation  if  it  should  be  made,  de- 
clared that  he  could  only  receive  the  gentlemen  of 
congress  as  individuaU,  not  as  members  of  a  legal  bo- 
dy :  but  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  institute  any 
such  distinction  ;  for  the  American  deputies  declared, 
that  his  lordship's  commission  contained  no  new  au- 
thority, and  that  his  power  of  inquiring  into  the  si- 
tuation of  America,  held  out  do  distinct  advantage 
that  could  induce  the  colonies  either  to  treat  or  to 
disarm. 

Having  taken  poesesMoa  of  New  York  island  and 
of  the  city,  with  little  opposition,  General  Howe  en^ 
deavoured  to  bring  liis  antagonist  to  a  general  action  ; 
a  crisis  which  Washington  had  sufficient  sagacity  and 
choice  of  positions  to  succeed  in  avoiding.  From 
the  environs  of  New  York  the  American  command- 
er retreated  to  Kingsbridge,  and  from  thence  to  a 
new  and  strong  position  on  the  White  Plains,  with 
the  deep  river  Brux  in  his  front,  and  the  North  River 
behind  his  rear.  Here  the  incessant  rains  of  Octo- 
ber prevented  Howe  from  attacking  him,  or  discou- 
raged  the  dilatory  disposition  of  the  British  general, 
till  he  withdrew  to  the  high  woody  lands  bordering 
on  North  Castle  district.  Howe,  thus  despairing  of 
bringing  him  to  a  general  engagement,  determined 
to  attack  Fort  Washington,  a  strong  post  which  the 
Americans  still  retained  on  the  North  Rtvtr.  It  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  2700  men  were  made  prison- 
ers. Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  or  Jersey  side  of  the 
same  river,  w^as  soon  after  abandoned  to  General 
Cornwallis  without  a  struggle.  Washington,  with 
diminished  numbers,  continued  his  retreat  before  the 
▼an  of  Lord  Cornwailis,  to  Brunswick,  and  from 
thence. to  Prmcetown.  On  the  8th  of  December 
Lord  Coniwallis  reathed  the  banks  of  the  Delawartf 
just  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  Americans  gained  the 
opposite  shore  ;  but  a  cessation  of  the  purtuit  became 
indispensable  for  want  of  boats.  Wadiington  at  thi$ 
pvri  ^d  trembled  for  the  fate  of  America,  and  talked 
of  retiring  to  the  recf*'sea  of  the  Alleghany  rnoun* 
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tains;  but  the  Brkisu  troops,  in  tW  full  career  <jf 
sacccs»>  were  6rderetl  into  winter  cantonmeats.  A- 
rrudst  these  successes*  Rhmle  IsLaud  was  s^^ized  by 
tlie  bntish ;  and  General  Lee,  an  active  American 
commander,  whose  talents  were  equal  in  value  to  a 
province  or  a  fortress,  was  taken  prjsioner  at  Basken- 
bridge.  Nothing  could  seem,  indeed^  more  forlorn 
than  the  aspect  of  American  affaire  at  this  period, 
to  tlioae  who  forgot,  that  it  was  still  more  difficult 
for  Britaiij  to  retain  than  to  make  thoae  conqueiU, 
painfully  as  they  had  been  made. 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  not  been  subdued 
in  the  new  commonwealth,  appeared  from  the  acta  of 
their  congress.  Though  obliged  to  retreat  from  the 
seat  of  war  into  Baltimore,  they  adopted  the  most 
vigorous  measures ;  They  voted  an  army  of  88  bat- 
talions, and  ffave  enlarged,  almost  dictatorial,  powers 
for  aiat  months  to  their  chief  generaL  Far  from  low- 
ering their  tone  to  Britain,  or  meeting  her  indefinite 
proposals  of  revising  the  acts  of  parliament  obnoxious 
to  the  colonies,  they  sent  Franklin  and  other  com- 
missioners to  treat  for  alliance  and  assistance  at  the 
court  of  Versailles* 

The  intelligence  of  the  succewes  of  our  arms  on 
Long  Island  and  at  New  York  reached  England 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  October  1776, 
and  gave  scope  to  the  most  boastful  predictions 
of  those  who  anticipated  a  forcible  subjugation  of 
the  colonies.  By  the  minority  a  different  use  of 
these  advantages  was  recommended  ;  and  the  mi- 
nistry were  catnortcd  rather  to  concede,  while  they 
could  with  diffaity,  such  terms  as  would  conciliate 
the  vanquished,  than  drive  them  to  despair,  A  mo- 
ment of  success,  however,  was  as  inauspicious  for  the 
arguments  of  the  minority  to  prevail,  as  for  the  claims 
of  America  to  be  admitted.  The  motions  of  the 
Rockingham  party  being  uniformly  rejected,  th« 
moat  of  Its  members  absented  themselves  from  parlia- 
ment, and  supplies  for  the  future  campaign  were  vo- 
ted with  scarcely  the  shew  of  a  debate,  The  mem- 
bers of  the  secession  justitied  their  conduct  by  de- 
claring, that  it  was  too  degrading  to  be  the  incffec* 
lual  instruments  of  resisting  a  system  supported  by 
majorities  and  not  by  reason,  and  that  they  would  re- 
serve their  exertions  for  a  season,  when  the  national 
delirium  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  afford  some  hope 
of  advantage^  Their  secession,  however,  was  but  of 
short  duration  :  they  retunicd  soon  after  the  recess, 
and,  with  a  success  to  which  they  had  been  Httle  ac- 
customed, obliged  the  minister  to  limit  the  suspen- 
sion i)f  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  America,  by  alter- 
ing the  contents  of  a  suspending  bill ;  a  bill  which 
was  originally  framed  with  such  latitude,  that  it 
would  have  equally  subverted  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject within  and  without  the  realm.  A  vehement  con- 
test arose  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  when 
the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  amounting  to  L,  600,000, 
were  submitted  to  the  house,  and  a  claim  for  that 
sum,  and  L.  10t>,000  per  annum,  made  upon  the  ge- 
nerosity of  parUament.  The  minister  prevailed  in 
this  motion ;  but  when  the  speaker,  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  addressed  the  king  on  presenting  the  bill, 
he  conveyed  a  bold  and  free  advice  to  Iws  majesty  in 
the  name  of  the  house,  stating  their  expectations, 
that  what  had  been  liberally  granted  would  be  wise- 
ly applied.     The  zealous  fncnds  of  loyaltv,  fired 


with  indignation  at  thia  frecdonrif  contertded,  that  ti 

speaker  had  not  conveyed  the  sense  of  p 
At  Mr  Fox's  instance,  the  question  waB  pu: 
fiance  of  this  charge,)  whether  the  speaker  hau  ifo* 
ken  the  sense  of  his  constituents  or  not ;   and  bere^ 
once  more,  the  minority  had  a  short  triumph  ;  U 
the  house,  though  they  would  never  have  voted  sui 
an  address,  chose  to  support  the  dignity  of  ili< 
speaker }  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Si 
Fletcher  Norton. 

The  health  of  the  venerable  Earl  of  Cha,tliaEm  h; 
for  some  time  prevented  him  from  giving  public  tej* 
timony  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  war;  but  at  ihc  risk 
of  his  life,  he  attended  the  House  of  Peers  oa  the 
30th  of  May,  wrapt  in  flannels,  and  supported  by  a 
crutch  in  each  hand.     He  made  a  moUon  for  ad* 
dressing  the  throne  to  put  a  stop  to  the  unaatunl 
contest,  by  redressing  all  the  grie van cci  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  by  putting  America  exactly  as  she  al 
before  1763.    The  justice  of  unconditional  redress 
supported  on  the  grounds  of  Britam  having  been  tl 
unqualified  aggressor  in  the  dispute.     The  policy  ( 
such  redress,  he  deduced  from  the  imposisib^*'' 
conquering  the  colonies,   and  from   the   i 
proapect  of  France  interfering.    <*  You  cannot, 
he,  "my  lords,  conquer  the  colonies.    I  may  as  w 
pretend  to  drive  them  before  me  with  this  cnilcK 
I  am  experienced  in   spring  hopes  and    vernal  pro^ 
mises,  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  diiij 
pointments.     If  it  be  true,  as  ministers  sayi  that  i 
engagements  are  yet  entered  into  between  Amersc 
and  France,  there  is  yet  a  moment  hfft ;  the  point 
honour  is  still  safe ;  a  few  weeks  may  decide  our  ' 
as  a  nation."     The  peers  in  administration  re 
their  arguments  against  concession  of  any  ki 
denied  any  danger  from  France.     The  pacific 
as  usitalf  was  lost.     During  the  scssioDt  a 
was  delivered  by  Sir  Joseph  York,  ambassador 
Hague,  to  the  States  General,   complaining  of 
seizure  of  an  English  vessel,  by  an  American  ptratt, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  Dutch  island  of  St  EutH* 
tia,  and  of  a  salute  given  by  the  fortress  to  a  rebel 
flag.     The  memorial  was  couched  in  haughtjr  aid 
peremptory  language,  and  denounced  immedratc  vea* 
geance  if  satisfaction  should  be  denied.     The  Dutc% 
Uiough  they  declined  giving  an  answer  to  our  ambai- 
sador,  and  compl-ained,  through  their  resident  in  Loo- 
don,  of  the  tone  of  menace  which  pervaded  hit  mi 
jesty'a  memorial,  disowned  the  conduct  of  the  govrt 
nor  of  St  Eustatia,  and  recalled  him  ;  but  the  utmost 
coolness  from  this  time  subsisted  between  the  coorti 
of  London  and  the  Hague. 

The  gloomy  state  of  American  affairs,  as  ihejrap- 

peared  at  the  close  of  the  former  year,  was  gradiially  ^Ar 
retrieved  by  Washingtou,  after  Im  retreat  bebtod 
the  Delaware.  Perceiving  the  cantonments  tif  the 
British  widely  extended,  '*  Now  is  the  time,'*  said 
that  sagacious  general,  *'  to  clip  their  wings,  wli3c 
they  are  so  spread.*'  On  the  morning  of  the  2dUl 
of  December  1776,  he  crossed  the  Delaware  abote 
Trenton,  and  marching  with  his  whole  force,  not  ex- 
ceeding 3000  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  stnrm  of  hiil 
and  snow,  he  surprised  three  regiments  of  HcmtH 
and  made  them  prisoners.  In  the  evening  he  reptl- 
sed  the  Delaware,  and  having  entered  Philadelphia  in 
triumph,   took  posacs&ion   of   Trenton.      Here   he 


,,_  _. by  ibc  advance  of  the   British  from 

—  Princrtijwn  ;  tut  in  ibc  dead  of  ihe  mgl»t|  (Januaty 
2d,  1777,)   he  silently  \dthdrew  his  troupE,  leaving 
fiR'i  burning  in  his  camp,  lo  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
I  reaching  Priiicetowii  by  a  circuitous  mute,  surprited 
f  a  brigaSs  of  British  infantry,  f  17th, 40th,  and  55ih  te- 
giments,)  whom  he  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
Lord  Cornwallis  retreated  precipitately  lo  Brunswick, 
I  and   the  fortune  of  the  war  Beeming  to  turn,  the 
I  militia  throughout   the  Jerseys,  encouraged,  by  re- 
Icent  success,  and   enraged  at  the  oppression  of  the 
fiuldiery,  rose  by  general  consent,  and  regained  pos^ 
"du  of  the  most  important  quarters.     The  early 
of  the  campaign  of  1777  was  marked  by  no 
evcQts  of  more  importapcc  than  the  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  stores  and  magazines.     At  Courtland  Manor, 
and  at  Danbury,  the  British  detachments  were  «uc- 
ces&ful  in   these  objects;  and  at  Sagga  harbour  in 
Long  I&landf  the  enemy  made  severe  retaliation.    Af* 
ter  a  long  delay.  General  Howe  entered  the  Jer&eyt 
in  full  force,  in  the  month  of  Jtiue,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  feint  that  be  could  practise,  to  bring  Wash* 
ingtou  to  action.     But  he  found  it  impossible  to  cn- 
langlc  the  American  Fabius.     Washington,  indeed, 
^once  adi*anced  as  Howe  retreated;   and,  leaving  hid 
itrong   camp    at    Middle brooke,    came    forward    to 
Quibbletown,  to  be  near  his  enemies  for  the  sake  of 
obfiervation  :  but  when  the  British  returned  to  the 
charge,  he  fell  back  immediately  to  the  former  strong 

Eosition ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  come  round 
y  the  right,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him,  found  the 
kpafi^es  of  the  mountains  fortified,  and  was  obliged  to 
I  retire*     Howe,  in  despair,  once  more  abandoned  the 
Jer»ey5,  making  his  retreat  with   havock  and  ruin, 
[and  uilly  acquitting  himself  of  any  suspicion  of  par- 
Ijty  to  the  enemy,     Anotlicr  project  was  yet  to 
tried.     On  the  23d  of  July,  the  whole  army  was 
embarked,  leaving  only  a  small  force  behind  at  New 
York,  and  was  brought  round,  after  a  tedious  voy- 
age, to  the  head  of  Chesapeak  Bay.     Washington, 
contrary  to  his  usual  policy,  chose  to  hazard  a  battle, 
and  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  Brandywine, 
which  lay  in  the  intended  route  of  the  British  to^ 
wards  Philadelphia.     The  action  was  favourable  to 
Bn'tiih;  but  the  approach  of  night  prevented 
[them  from  pursuing  its  advantage.     Thirteen  huii- 
^dred  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  wounded,  or  ta- 
'kcn;  among  the  wounded  was  the  young  Marquia 
de  la  Fayette,  who  had  recently  entered  as  a  volun- 
^leer  in  tfie  service  of  the  commottwealtli.     In  conse- 
Houence  of  this  victor)-,  General  Haux  entered  Phila- 
^Melphia,  and  passed  the  Schuylkil  without  opposi- 
^non.     The  American  general,  at  the  distance  or  stx- 
^■tcen  miles,  held  a  strong  position  on  the  same  river, 
and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  enemy,  thought 
I     he  could  surprise  them  by  a  nightly  march  to  Ger- 
man town.     At  this  place  he  risked  another  battle  on 
(the  5d  of  October;  he  failed  in  the  attack,  but  the 
Brttiih   sustained  a  loss  of  500  men.     Philadelphia 
was  now  in  our  hands  j  but  the  possession  of  it  was 
rather  dangerous  than   advantageous,   without   the 
command  or  the  river  Delaware ;  and  the  navigation 
of  that  river  was  impeded,  both  by  machines  which 
the  Americans  had  sunk,  and  by  a  fort  at  the  junc* 
tiQo  of  the  Schuylkil  and  Delaware^  called  Red- 


bank,  which  a  body  of  HeiMans,  in  cjideavmiring  to 
storm,  were  repulsed  with  great  blaughter.  As  Lord 
Howe,  however,  had  come  round  with  the  fleet,  io  ^777 
order  to  act  in  conjunction  with  tlic  army,  the  ship- 
ping were  employed,  though  after  many  disasters, 
with  more  effectual  force,  tlic  enemy  evacuated  their 
works,  and  the  river  was  at  last  cleared*  But  it  was 
by  this  time  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  season 
for  action  had  elapsed. 

But  these  events  in  the  sooth  were  prosperity  Carapaipj 
itself,  compared  %vith  the  issue  of  the  northern  in  Canada, 
campaign.  After  the  evacuation  of  Canada  by  the 
Auicricansi  in  the  summer  of  1776,  the  incredible 
exertions  of  the  British  enabled  them  to  drive  the 
enemy  frum  Lake  Champlain.  In  an  engagement 
between  the  two  fleets,  memorable  for-  being  con* 
ducted  on  both  sides  by  land  officers,  General  Ar- 
nold was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Americans, 
after  abandoning  Crown  Point,  concentrated  them* 
selves  at  Ticonderago.  General  Carieton,  after  his 
victory  over  Arnold,  had  led  his  troops  into  win- 
ter quarters,  and  from  his  former  conduct,  sanguine 
expectations  were  formed  of  his  success  in  the  en- 
suing campaign,  when,  much  to  the  public  astonifh- 
ment,  General  Burgoyne  arrived  in  the  spring  to  su- 
persede him*  His  object  was  to  form  a  fine  of  com- 
munication between  New  York  and  Canada*  The 
first  success  of  his  career  formed  but  too  brilliant  a 
contrast  with  its  conclusion.  The  Americans,  unable 
to  resist  him,  abandoned  Ticonderago,  and  left  be- 
hino  them  an  abundance  of  stores.  Their  naval  force 
at  Skcnesborough  was  destroyed,  and  Burgoyne,  af- 
ter a  march  of  incredible  labour  and  perseverance, 
fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Fort  Edward.  In  convey- 
ing his  army  with  all  its  heavy  artillery  thus  far,  he 
liad  traversed  morasses  of  prodigious  extent ;'  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  march,  had  been  obliged 
to  construct  forty  bridges  in  the  space  of  only  twenty 
miles*  After  abundance  of  labour,  his  army  at  last 
came  in  sight  of  the  North  River,  which  promised 
many  facilities  of  cooveyace  to  Albany;  but  an  Ame- 
rican army  was  also  before  him,  and  collecting  on  all 
sides*  His  provisions  were  reduced,  and  a  corps 
which  he  detached  to  seize  some  magazines  of  the 
enemy  at  Benington  and  Fort  Stanwix,  were  cut  to 
pieces*  In  this  perilous  statCt  whilst  he  was  in  vain  Aug*  1 
dispatching  Requests  for  General  Clinton  to  come  to 
his  did,  he  was  attacked  on  the  19th  of  September 
by  the  army  of  General  Gates,  and,  in  a  battle,  which 
lasted  from  noon  till  sunset,  the  British  had  the  bare 
advantage  of  keeping  the  field.  General  Clinton 
having  learnt  the  state  of  the  northern  army,  made 
an  effort  to  push  up  the  North  River,  and  relieve  it. 
He  found  it  impossible,  and  Burgoyne,  with  a  hostile 
force  forming  on  his  rear,  was  left  to  his  fate.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  an  action  more  fatal  to  the  Bri- 
tish than  the  former,  and  in  which  the  British  camp 
was  nearly  taken  sword  in  hand  by  the  provincials, 
obliged  this  forlorn  body  to  return  to  the  heights  be- 
hind their  former  encampm<?nt,  and  from  thence  to 
Saratoga,  Here  Burgoyne  found  the  passes  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  entirely  possessed  by  the  ene- 
my. A  nightly  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  only  re- 
mained; but  while  the  measure  was  in  agitation,  iu- 
telUgeiice    was  brought  that   the    fords   and   high 
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ground^on  the  way  to  that  position  had  also  been 
seized.  Three  days  siibfiistence  only  remained  in  the 
camp,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sign  n  convention 
with  General  Gaten,  that  the  British  troops  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  on  condition  of  being  transport* 
ed  to  Britain  not  to  serve  more  during  the  war.  Such 
was  the  catastrophe  of  an  army,  consisting,  at  its  de- 
parture from  Canada,  of  mor«  than  10,CX)0  men, 
but  now  reduced  by  the  sword  and  hardships,  to 
little  more  than  half  that  number. 

The  parlfament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, In  opposing  the  addres?  proposed  by  ministers 
in  the  upper  house,  Lord  Chatham  delivered  his  me- 
morable philippic  against  the  employment  of  Indians 
in  the  war  ;  but  though  the  house  listened  for  the 
lime,  as  if  electrified  By  his  eloquence,  it  produced 
no  change  on  their  real  temper  or  votes.  The  3d  of 
December  was  memorable,  in  the  lower  house,  for 
the  disclosure  of  the  fate  of  Burgoyne.  Tlic  minis- 
ter acknowledged  it  with  dejection,  and  even  with 
tears  ;  and,  amidst  the  torrent  of  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive with  which  he  was  assailed  by  an  increasing  op- 
position,  he  entreated  the  house,  with  evident  humi- 
liatiouy  to  suspend  their  censures,  till  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  business  should  take  place.  Du- 
ring the  recess  of  parliament,  the  subscriptions  that 
were  raii^ed  by  individuals  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
and  the  regiments  which  were  thus  furnished  to  go- 
ven»ti>ent  by  several  of  the  principal  towns^  seemed 
to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  ministers.  It 
wasevident,  however,  that  thrir  parliamentary  strength 
had  declined  from  the  late  disaster.  On  Mr  Fox's 
motion  for  abandoning  the  plan  of  conquering  Ame- 
rica, the  minority  divided  165  against  259  ;  and  al- 
though the  various  other  motions  made  by  that  speak- 
er, as  well  as  thoxe  of  Mr  Barre  and  Mr  Burke,  were 
rejected,  the  minister,  by  uffering  a  second  plan  of 
•^conciliation,  made  a  virtual  concession  of  past  er- 
rors, whith  could  not  but  strike  his  most  determined 
adherents.  The  substance  of  this  plan  was  brought 
bct'ore  the  house  in  two  bills,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary 1778.*  To  anticipate  a  little  in  the  order  of 
narration,  the  commtssionera,  Governor  Johnstone, 
Lord  CarliBle,  and  Mr  Edcii,  who  were  empowered 
by  these  bills  to  treat  with  the  congresa,  arrived  at 
Pbihidirlphia  in  the  month  of  June  ;  and,  at  the  out- 
let, made  concessions  far  greater  than  the  Ameri- 
cans, m  their  petitions  to  the  king,  had  ever  request- 
ed.  They  offered,  that  no  troops  should  be  kept  in 
the  States  without  their  consent  :  they  offered,  in 
fact,  to  establish  a  perfect  freedom  of  legislation  and 
internal  government,  and  every  privilege  to  America 
short  of  total  separation.  But  the  secretary  to  the 
British  commission  was  refund  a  passport  to  con- 
gress, and  he  was  obliged  to  forward  his  papers  by 
the  common  means.  The  substance  if  the  answer  of 
dongress  (delivered  by  their  president,  Henry  Lau- 
rens) was,  that  the  United  States  of  America  being 
independent,  would  treat  with  Britain  for  such  terms 
ai  peace  and  commerce,  aa  might  be  consistent  with 
their  other  treaties  already  subsisting*     As  a  solid 


proof  of  our  lincerity  to  trctt,  they  reqiurpd  Mi 

independence  to  be  acknowledged,  and  oar  irn* 
and  Heets  to  be  withdrawn*     In   the  mean  ttme* 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been  conclai 
between  France  and  America,  and  the  former 
had  completed    her    preparations    fpr   assisting   tl 
youthful  commonwealth.      In   the   month   of  Api 
Count  D*Esiaign  was  dispatched  with  twelve  ihips 
the  line  from  Toulon,     Admiral  Byron,  with  a  fi 
from  Portsmouth,  was  ordered  to  sail  after  him  ;  but 
as  the  destination  of  the  Frenchman  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  to 
that  quarter  was  unable  to  protect  our  operations,  if 
the  hostile  fleet  should  arrive  there,  the  commission* 
ers  for  peace  had  brought  out  to  America*  an  order 
for  our  own  army  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  n* 
pair  to  New  York. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  the  operatioDi  of  the  wifg  p^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  division  between  the  y^ 
leaders  of  opposition  in  parliament,  which  may  ctr*  puj 
tainly  be  reckoned  to  have  contributed  to  protract 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  the  whole  Rockingham  connection, 
tained  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  independence 
America.  It  was  too  late  (they  argued  J  to  coo< 
ate  :  it  was  impossible  to  overwhelm  the  colonies 
force;  and  to  persittt  in  attempting  it,  was  cnty  to 
accumulate  our  debt,  and  accelerate  our  ruin.  The 
Earls  of  Chatham,  Shelburne,  andTemple»  who  hid« 
unhappily  for  the  Whig  interests,  kept  up  a  leparmte 
party,  deprecated  the  concession  of  independence  it 
ruinous  and  diPgraeefuL  In  one  of  the  debates  du- 
ring the  spring  session  of  the  present  year,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  moved  to  address  the  kinr  * '  ' 
renouncing  the  impracticable  object  of  the  we: 
Earl  of  Chatham  came  to  the  house  (declaring,' 
a  melancholy  prediction,  that  it  was  probably  I 
last  time),  to  express  his  indignation  at  the  i 
yielding  up  our  sovereigi^ty.  He  rejoiced  th 
grave  had  not  closed  over  him,  before  he  had  htivl 
up  his  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  em* 
pire.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  apoken  rn  re*  jjo^ 
ply,  Lord  Chatham  rose  and  endeavoured  to  gift  [mi 
vent  to  some  great  idea  that  seemed  to  be  laboimof  O^ 
in  his  breast ;  but,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  he  frO  ^'"^ 
amidst  the  arms  of  his  friends  in  a  couvulaiTe  tV 
being  conveyed  to  his  villa  at  Hayrs,  in  Kent, 
red,  after  a  few  weeks,  on  the  11th  of  Miy.  it 
would  be  rash  to  pronounce  upon  the  consistency  of 
so  great  a  character,  or  to  suppose  that  his  views  re- 
specting America  were  not  changed  on  grousidi  de- 
serving serious  consideration.  Yet  it  scem«  at  fir* 
sight  difHcult  to  reconcile  his  opinions  on  llii*  mo- 
mentous subject.  If  we  could  not  force  our  UKt 
upon  America,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  lliJit  we  cooU 
wrest  from  her  her  independence. 

The  spring  of  1778  was  far  advanced,  before  At 
contendmg  armies  began  to  act  in  America.  Cooot 
D'Estaign's  fleet  entered  the  Delaware  in  the  bf^o* 
ning  of  July.  A  short  time  after,  the  British  umu 
now  commanded  by  Sir  Harry  Clinton,   (SirWi- 
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Uim  Howe  having  resignedt)  began  tbcir  march 
through  the  Jerseys^  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
As  ihey  proceeded  with  an  enormous  baggage,  ex- 
tending twelve  miles  in  length,  they  were  assaulted 
on  the  28ih  of  JuTie»  in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth 
Court  house,  by  the  van  of  Washington's  army.  In 
two  attacks,  the  Americans  were  repulsed  :  the  Bri- 
tish rangers  and  light  infantry,  on  the  olhcr  hand, 
were  obliged,  from  fatigue,  to  desist  from  an  at- 
tempt on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  ap- 
{>roach  of  night  left  both  armies  with  nearly  equal 
OM ;  but  in  the  morning,  the  British  army  had  re* 
tutted,  and  reached  New  York  without  farther  mo- 
f       leststion. 

L  D'Estaign,  missing  Lord  Howe'&  fleet  in  the  De- 
pt  laware^  followed  him  to  Sandy  Hook ;  but  the  judi- 
f*^  cious  potition  of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  dtfH- 
culty  which  the  French  dreaded  of  passing  the  bar 
)  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  saved  our  inferior  force 
till  Howe  was  joined  by  the  squadron  of  Byron  ;  and 
sailing  after  his  antagonist,  obliged  the  French  and 
Americans  to  desist  from  an  attempt  which  they  had 
made  upon  Rhode  Island*  Owing  to  tempestuous 
weather,  the  hostile  admirals,  though  mutually  wil- 
ling to  engage,  could  not  come  to  a  general  action. 
I3i«concertea  in  his  views  upon  the  continent,  the 
French  admiral  turned  his  efforts  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  assisted  the  Marquis  de  Bouille  in  taking  the 
Island  of  Domim'qtie,  whilst  the  British  enjoyed  an 
equivalent  triumph  in  the  conquest  of  St  Lucia. 

On  the  continent  of  America,  the  war  still  raged 
w^itJi  unremitted  malignity; — the  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  settlement  of  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  by 
which  a  terrestrial  paradise  wag  converted  into  a 
frightful  waste,  and  men,  women,  and  children  butch- 
ered indiscriminately  by  the  Indians,  h  an  event  of 
horrible  memory  in  lliis  year's  campaign,  1  n  a  more 
civilized  mode  of  warfare,  Major-General  Grey  was 
8o  successful,  as  to  drstroy  TO  sail  of  shipping  and 
immense  stores  at  Fair  Haven,  in  New  England,  and 
to  bring  off  an  immense  booty  of  sheep  and  oxen 
Irom  Martha's  vineyard,  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  use 
of  the  army  at  New  York.  On  the  banks  of  the 
North  River,  the  same  officer  surprised,  naked  and 
9fleep,  a  whole  regiment  of  American  light-horse* 
Quarter  was  refused  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  so- 
lemn asseveration  of -the  American  congress,  in  re- 
monstrating on  this  cruel  transaction,  the  regiment 
were  mamacred  in  cold  Uood, 

A  squadron,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  having  on 
board  a  bctdy  of  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Campbell,  sailed  for  East  Florida,  from  the  head 
quarters  of  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember arrived  in  the  Savannah.  The  force  of  the 
colony  w^as  unable  to  oppose  them,  and  the  town  of 
SaTannah  fell  into  their  hands.  General  Prevost 
soon  arriving,  with  a  large  reinforcement,  took  the 
6rrt  commandi  and  prepared  to  push  his  conquest 
over  the  province.  When  the  design  of  France  to 
aaiitt  Amenca  had  become  unquestionable,  Admiral 
JCepp^l  was  appointed  commander  of  the  channel 
fleet,  and  tailrd  from  Portsmouth,  in  June,  with  20 
shtpsof  the  line*  War  had  not  been  proclaimed,  nor 
had  reprisals  been  ordered ;  but  coming  up  with  two 
French  frigates,  the  admiral  thought  hmtsclf  justified 


in  taking  them,  and  learning,  from  papers  on  board     Britain 
one  of  the  captured  vessels,  that  the  French  had,  in  '-  — ■^,— ■•*/ 
Brest,  thirty  two  ships  of  the  line,   he  returned  to  *''»*<**lll' 
port,  and  sthengthened  his  fleet  to  thirty  sail  of  the 
Ur«.     On  the  27th  uf  July,  the  fleets  met,  and  fought 
for  three  hours.     The  French  lost  above  1000  men.  Naval  en* 
the    British  about   50CK     Thi^  would  have   been  agagcmcnt- 
proud  day  for  Great   Britain,  if  Admiral  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  had  obeyed  the  signals  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  come  up  with  his  squadron  to  make  the 
victory  decisive.     His  neglect  of  this  duly,  which 
the  delicacy  of  Keppel  forbore  to  menliou  directly, 
in  his  dispatches,  came  to  hghf  when  the  particu- 
lars of  the  battle  were  discussed  in   England.     Palli- 
ser, whose   misbehaviour  had  tarnished  the  glory  of 
the  day,  was  tried*  and  only  shghtly  censured  by  a 
court    martial.       The    venerable   Kfppel    was    also 
brought  to  trial,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted*       PaHiamci  t 

The  session  of  parhament  commenced  on  the  26th  nieeu  ^6iU 
of  November  1778.  In  the  addresses,  the  most  vi-  Nuvember. 
gorous  support  was,  as  usual,  promised,  by  great  ma- 
jorities, towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
ministers  continued  successful,  throughout  the  session, 
ill  baffling  the  successive  motions  that  were  made  by 
the  Rockingham  party,  to  pass  a  censure  on  the 
principles,  as  well  as  the  practical  and  particular  con- 
duct of  the  war;  but  l!ie  numbers  of^  the  minority 
were,  on  several  great  occasions,  formidably  increa- 
sed. When  Mr  Fox  moved  for  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  for  having  ordered  Admiral  Keppel  to 
sea,  with  a  fleet  inferior  to  that  of  France,  by 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  great  inferiority 
in  frigates ;  his  motion  wa«  mppurted  by  174» 
votes  to  246.  It  required,  nideed,  the  whole  force 
of  the  crown  inAuence  to  protect  that  minister  from 
the  odium  which  his  encouragement  of  the  venerable 
KcppePs  prosecution,  and  his  general  incapacity  as  a 
war  minister,  had  excited.  In  the  present  question 
on  his  conduct,  the  testimony  of  Lord  Howe  was 
forcibly  delivered  against  that  minister;  and  thdt  of- 
ficer, already  distinguished  for  a  naval  campaign  of 
unexampled  skill  in  the  West  Indies,  declared,  that 
under  such  council  as  the  present  ministry,  he  should 
deem  it  forever  impossible  to  serve  his  countr)%  In 
a  motion,  which  Lord  Bristol  made  in  the  house  of 
peers,  similar  to  Mr  Fox's  in  the  lower  house,  for 
Lord  Sandwich's  removal ;  his  L^^rdship  established, 
that  seven  millions  of  money  had  been  given  to  the 
support  of  our  navy,  during  the  last  seven  years,  be- 
yond any  former  period,  and  that,  dunug  that  time, 
the  decrease  and  dfrcline  of  the  navy  hid  been  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  expenditure.  The  Howes,  having 
obtained  a  reluctant  consent  of  the  minister,  that  a 
parliamentary  enquiry  should  be  institUied,  respect-, 
jng  their  conduct  m  America,  the  result  was*  a  de» 
claration  by  the  committee,  that  at  no  period  had 
the  force  sent  out  to  America  been  sulHcicnt  to  sub- 
due the  provincials^  and  that  there  was  no  further 
prospect  of  success  m  attempting  the  conquest  of 
America.  The  house,  however,  continued  voting 
supplies,  for  this  decli  redly  impraciicable  object. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  his  majesty  announ-  ^*f  ^^^^ 
ced  to  parliament,  that  Spain  had  been  added  to  the  ^P***** 
number  of  our  enemies.     By  the  manifesto  of  the 
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new  enemy,  it  appeared,  ihax  T\er  mediation  had  been 
atked  by  Britain,  and  obtained.  When  the  terms  of 
peace,  however,  came  to  be  discussed,  it  was  obviouB 
that  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  were  determined  to 
make  the  recognition  of  American  independence  the 
basis  of  peace.  Spain,  however,  declared  her  unwil- 
lingness to  have  commenced  hastilities,  even  after  the 
rejection  of  this  basis,  and  taxed  the  British  govein- 
ment  with  injuries  and  hastihtiea,  exactly  amounting 
to  an  hundred  acts.  Their  assiduity  in  collecting 
such  a  number  of  pretexts,  bespoke  no  great  confi- 
dence in  thtf  strength  of  any  one  of  them. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  Earl  of  iStor- 
mont  succeeded  the  deceased  Lord  SiifTolk  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  Earl  of  Weymouth,  a  second 
time,  recigncd  the  seals  of  the  southern  department, 
to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  j  the  Earl  Batnurst  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  Gower,  as  president  of  the  council  ; 
and  the  Attorney  General  Thurlow,  was  created 
lord  chanceDor, 

The  commander  in  chief,  in  America,  continued 
to  conduct  the  war,  by  indecisive  and  predatory  ex- 
peditions, either  unable  or  afraid  to  bring  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy  to  a  general  action.  Sir  George 
Collier  and  General  Matthew  made  a  descent  upon 
Virginia,  and  laid  the  town  of  Suffolk  in  ashes.  Go- 
vernor TryoUf  accompanied  by  the  former  officer, 
plundered  and  burnt  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  and 
some  other  places ;  and  Collier  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing a  small  squadron  of  the  Americans,  at  the  mouth 
ofthe  river  Penobscot,  in  New  England,  The  Ame- 
ricans, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  without  their 
successes.  Two  important  posts  on  the  north  river, 
Stoney  Point  and  Vcrplanks,  had  been  carried  by  Sir 
Harry  Clinton,  in  person,  and  had  been  diligently  and 
strongly  fortified.  These  places  were  recovered,  by 
the  troops  of  General  Wagne,  with  circumstances  of 
remarkable  gallantr}\  The  provincials  carried  the 
fortified  lines  of  the  British,  with  fixed  bavonets,  in 
the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire  j  and  disdaining  to  re- 
taliate, for  former  cruelties,  they  signalized  their  vic- 
tory no  less  by  clemency  than  courage.  At  Paulus 
Hook,  they  surprised  the  British  in  a  similar  manner; 
but  a  better  defence  being  made,  they  retired,  though 
rtot  without  bringing  off  200  prisoners. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  island  of  St  Vincent's  was 
captured  by  D*Estaign  ;  and  Grenada,  though  brave- 
ly defended  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Macartney,  yield- 
ed to  the  arms  of  the  same  invader.  A  warm  but 
indecisive  action  took  place,  between  the  fleet  of 
D*Estaign  and  the  British,  under  the  Admirals  Byron 
and  Barrington  ;  after  which,  tho  French  Admiral 
anchored  off  the  town  of  Savannah,  and  attempted, 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  General  Lincoln, 
to  take  that  town  ;  but  was  repulsed,  by  the  British 
lines^  with  great  gallantry. 

'  On  the  26th  of  December  1779,  Sir  Harry  Clin- 
ton sailed,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  from 
New  York  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding 
year,  arrived  before  Charkstown,  the  capitalof  South 
Carolina.  The  city  was  defended  by  General  Lin- 
coln, in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrison. 


but  yielded,  on  the'profipect  of  a  general 
the  summons  of  the  besiegers,  and  6,000  ^^ 
tinental  troops,  militia  and  sailors,  became  pr 
of  war.  Leaving  Lord  Comwallis  to  prosectiL'  ^.i- 
war  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Henry  CUntoo  returoedi 
after  the  capture  of  Charlestown,  to  hiii  former  li««id« 
quarters.  Cornwailia  immediately  crossed  the  Sta* 
tee,  and  carried  the  terrors  of  the  British  armi  ta 
the  borders  of  North  CaroUna,  cutting  off  tfetrrat 
corps  of  the  Americans  ;  in  which  expeditions  hit 
lieutenant-general,  then  Colonel Tarletou,  dtsttngotali^ 
ed  himself  by  peculiar  bravery. 

During  these  transactions,  considerable  vlann  WU  , 
excited  in  England  by  the  junction  of  theFrmefc| 
and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Channel,  which  took  j^hct  i 
soon  after  the  Spanish  declaration  of  war.  Sixty-five' 
ships  of  the  combined  line,  with  a  prodigious  cloud 
of  frigates  and  fire-ships,  swept  the  Channel  from 
shore  to  shore  ;  obliged  the  British  Channel 
under  Sir  C.  Hardy,  to  retire  into  harbour  ;  and,  i 
nacing  the  British  coast  with  impunity,  while  I 
mouth,  by  the  negligence  of  ministers,  was  left ' 
defenceless,  that  it  escaped  destruction  c^- 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  respecting  its  In  ■% 

On  the  approach  of  the  equinox,  the  hostuc  dlvi  re- 
tired. The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  ippeir- 
ance  of  their  vast  armament  on  our  coast  wa*,  the } " 
gour  and  resolution  with  which  it  inspired  the  pe 
of  Ireland,  who,  seeing  themselves  neglected  by  Ei 
land,  their  commerce  unprotected,  and  their  gricTl^^ 
CCS  unredressed,  determined,  by  one  effort,  both  f^j 
defend  their  country,  and  to  assert  thrir  politic^ 
rights*     In  a  short  time  50,000  'u 

ciplined  and  equipped.     By  re  ,t 

use  of  British  manufactures,  they  t<4ught  Engbod 
the  immediate  expediency  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  their  demands ;  and  these  were  extended,  oot 
to  a  partial,  but  a  complete  emaocipatioo  of  thdr 
trade. 

The  subject  of  economical  reform  was  pttmtc^l 
with  great  spirit  during  the  session  of  ITTS-Sft^o* 
both   houses  ;    by   the  Duke  of    Richmond   i      '    '^ 
peers,  and  by  Mr  Burke  iu  the  commons,* 
motions  were  rejected  ;  but  the  6th  of  April  waj  s:^- 
nalized  by  a  victory  of  the  opposition,  wbo9e  ouro* 
hers  had  of  late  increased,  as  the  aversiot)  of  the  o*- 
tion  to  the  principles  of  the  war,  aud  to  the  sytCfiB 
of  corruption  which  had  so  long  given  sanction  to  H, 
daily  grew   more  apparent*     Mr  Dunning  mowdi 
"  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  increned,  wi 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.*'     Thii  wi> 
passed  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  [  and  in  several  «iib* 
sequent  motions  the  minister  found  himself  in  i  sb* 
nority.     An  unusual  recess  of  parliament,  liowt*ff, 
gave  the  court  time  to  recover  from  this  blow.    T)> 
ring  that  interval  they  rallied  their  broken  rinkv 
and  brought  so  many  deserters  back  to  tbcir  ttia^ 
ardt  that  at  the  next  debate,  on  addressang  hit  va- 
jesty  that  parliament  might  continue  to  iit  t'lV  *^' 
petitions  of  the  people  for  reform  were  ar- 
they  recovered  a  majority  of  51  •     Mr  Fox,  nn  v^ 
decision,  rose  with   indtgnatioui   and   expoied  tb? 


^  In  bis  celebrated  bUl  for  re^ati^^g  hjs  majcsty^s  civil  establishment* 
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3i  tficaitsistency,  the  breach  of  a  Bolecnn  en- 
fgtgcmentt  of  those  who  had  thus  basely  deficrted  the 
lase  fyf  reform. 

W  exiraordmary  turns  of  fortune  atU»nd- 

(id  til  of  parties,  an  event  took  placei  which, 

'  a  Itime,  overwhelmed  party  spirit  itself  in  the  dan* 

PIT  i>f  the  &tate-     After  lh<j  passing  of  a  humane  bill 

I  favour  of  the  Catholic^  associatiorid,  originating  in 

cottand*  had  taken  place  over  the  whole  kingdom) 

pc^tition    the    I(=gklature    for   its    repeal       Lord 

^ < '    -'ni,  an  in»anc  branch  of  a  noble  family 

d  a  member  of  the  lower  hause,  head* 
nn'Hc  ji(<y.*Liation*>»  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
rand  ai»»aciation  in  London  to  deUver  thdr  petition 
^:arhament,  the  rabble  assembled,  by  his  invitation, 
an  immcnae  number,  in  St  George's  Fields,  and 
ureeded  to  Wee t minuter,  where  they  surrounded, 
uUed,  and  besiej^ed  the  two  bouses.  The  arrival 
the  guards  with  diffisalty  protected  parhamenl ; 
nd  the  mob,  on  that  day,  contented  theni^4«cs  with 
ptolishing^  sonse  chapels  of  the  Roman  Cathglict. 
>Qrfn^  seveml  succeeding  dayi,  the  riota  and  bum* 
J  €>f  heuaes  conimucd  unchecked.  The  memberi 
partitiileiit  who  continued  to  meet,  were  exposed 
Etn  iniuh  and  outrage  on  their  way  to  Westminster, 
^1  at  latt  they  determined  to  adjourn,  till  the  arm  of 
itecuiive  authority  should  rescue  them  from  danger. 
KfioouTBged  by  i mp unity »  the  mob  proceeded  in  the 
(ivo^k  of  devastation,— -emptied  the  prisons,  destroyed 
i  pillaged  an  ifnmense  number  of  houses,  and  at 
threatened  the  Bank  ititclf*  London  wat  seen, 
t  one  9pot,  blazing  in  thirty  places.  Houbcs  and 
operty  to  the  amount  of  millions  were  iacriticed  to 
ir  fury.  The  dhops  were  shut,  and  aU  bu«inesg 
i  at  a  itand.  The  arm  of  the  civil  po;vcr  had 
Wtherto  been  shamefully  idle ;  but  his  majesty  de- 
daring  wkh  spint,  that  the  executive  power  should 
interfere,  orders  wepe  given  to  fire  upon  the  rioters; 
and  detachmefits  w«r«  brought  from  many  miles 
London,  Several  hundreds  of  the  insurgenti 
r -killed  by  the  platoons  of  the  military,  and  in  a 
few  days  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Lord  George  Gordon  was  arreated  on  a  charge  of 
■■""^ll  treasony  and  conducted  under  a  strong  e&cort  to 
t  Tower*  He  was  acquitted,  on  proofs  of  insanr- 
ff  while  tiui»y  of  his  meaner  associates  atoned  for 
ar  cptfnes  on  the  gallows.  To  complete  the  satis- 
tion  of  public  justice,  the  lord  mayor,  whose  ne- 
^l^ect  of  timely  interference  was  regarded  as  a  prin- 
cfjMil  cause  of  the  latter  excesses,  was  prosecuted 
and  convicted*  The  session  was  closed  by  a  speech 
from  the  throae,  on  the  Bth  of  July  i  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, a  new  parliament  was  called* 

To  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  trpnsac* 
lions  in  America.  The  fall  of  Charlestown  having 
apparently  secui'cd  to  us  the  whole  province  of 
8<MJth  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Tarleton*s  detachmefht 
liRTiii;g  defeated  the  fugitive  American  army.  Gene- 
ral Clinton  returned  to  New  York,  kaviug  Lord 
Comwallis  behind  him  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of 
tht  northeni  provinces.  The  American  corps  were, 
fiowever,  recruited  by  strong  reinforcements,  and, 
osiyDg  finder  General  Gates,  gave  battle  to  Lord 
Com^wmlis  ^  Camden,  near  Lync his* creek.  Here 
ibey  were  severely  defeated,  and  for  a  time  dispersed  j 
I  •  way  was  opened  for  the  victors  to  North  Ca- 
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rolina;  while  numbers  df  Amtricaii  partizans,  by 

force  and  persuasion,  were  compelled  or  induced  to 
join  the  royal  btandard.  While  thii  victory  w^-  haiK 
ed  by  the  sanguine  partizans  of  firitaiA  as 
the  defeat  of  several  detacijed  coq>s  of  tli 
army  quickly  turned  the  tide  nf  fortune.  Major  Fer- 
guson was  cut  off  at  King's  Mountaiu,  aod  his  army 
obliged  to  surrender^  by  a  bi  dy  of  American  bonte- 
men;  Colonel  Tarleton  with  driTicuity,  and  by  rncre- 
dible  bravery,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
ivtired  from  active  hostilities.  Lord  Comwallis  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  south.  The  war  to  the  north- 
ern provinces  of  America  seemed,  through  the  whole 
of  the  summer  of  1780,  to  hv  nearly  at  a  stand.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  a  large  body  of  French  troops,  un- 
der General  Rochambcau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Id  and. 
While  the  assistance  of  this  new  ally  waa  rendered  in- 
effectual by  the  blockade  of  a  British  fleet  under 
Admirals  Graves  and  Arbuthnot,  the  American  ge- 
neral  Arnold,  proving  faithless  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  the  important  post  of  West  Point,  w^hich 
was  called  tlie  Gibraltar  of  America,  and  was  the 
repo&itor^'  of  their  n^ust  valuable  stores.  Major  An- 
drei a  young  officer  of  high  character  and  bravery, 
who  was  seiecled  by  General  Clinton  to  conduct  the 
negotiation  with  the  apostate  American,  by  aa  un- 
fortunate mistake  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy's 
scouts  while  he  was  within  their  liaes»  ^^as  brought 
to  trial,  and  executed  as  a  spy*  Arnold  escaped  to 
the  British  Unes,  and  was  made  a  brigadier- general. 
When  the  winter  set  in,  the  army  of  Chnton  was 
confined  to  New  York,  and  its  dependencies.  The 
French  troops  remained  at  Rhode  Island ;  and  the 
army  of  Washington,  distressed  by  many  pri>'ation9, 
continued  on  the  mountainous  grounds  aidj scent  to 
the  North  River. 

The  year  was  memorable  for  the  dedaration,  by  Armed 
the  powers  of  Europe,  of  that  armed  neutrality,  by  neutrality. 
which  they  engaged  to  resist  the  British  in  the  exer-  ' 

else  of  the^  right  of  searching  neutral  vessel*.  The 
Mitentions  of  Holland^  wl\ich  before  had  been  suspi- 
cious, were  brought  to  a  proof  by  the  discovery  of 
a  treaty  with  America,  which  was  thrown  overboard 
one  of  her  captured  vessels,  but  was  rescued  by  tlie 
intrepidity  of  an  English  seaman  before  it  sunk. 
Letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  against  her  on  the 
SOth  of  December. 

The  w^r  between  Britain  and  Spain  had  scarcely  BJockad* 
commenced,  %vhen   the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  was  Qf  Gihr^kU 
formed  by  sea  and  land,     ^ir  George  Rodney  was  tar. 
sent  out  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of 
that  place.     After  capturing  a  squadron  of  seven 
ships  of  war  on  the  north  of  Spain,  he  next  engaged 
a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  ofi:'  Cape  St  Vin- 
cent, where  he  captured  and  destroyed  several  of  the 
enemy's  largest  ships  ;  and,  after  effecting  the  relief  ^^  en- 
of  Gibraltar*  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,     In  this  gagment. 
quartir  he  had  an  mdeci«ive  engagement  with  the 
French  admiral  De  Guichen,  (on  the  i7th  of  April,) 
in  wiiioh  the  enemy  retired^  and,  from  unfortunate 
circun^uoces,  could  not  be  pursued*     The  Spanish 
governor  of  l^uisiana  reduced  the  British  settlements  5"***^^ 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  made  considerable  progress  m  ^^^^  ^^^ 
West  Florida.    Our  East  and  West  India  merchant  diaflectf 
fleeta  were  captured  in  tht  autumn  of  the  vear :  a  taken. 
4n 
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Oilier  ^^np  which*  since  the  death  of  Lord  Chatham, 
had  regarded  Lord  Shelburne  as  its  pohtical  leader** 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  Br»t 
IcM-d  of  the  treasury;  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr 
Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Lord  Camden,  president  of 
the  couitcili  Lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  privy  seal;  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  muster  uf  the  ordnance  ;  Lord 
K^^ppel,  fir«t  lurd  of  the  admiralty ;  General  Con- 
way, oaoimander  in  chief;  Mr  Burke,  paymaster  of 
the  forces ;  Lord  Thurlow  was  continued  lord  chan- 
cellor; and  Mr  Dunmne,  created  Baron  Ashburton, 
WM  maiie  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancabter* 
The  ^rat  act  of  the  new  administration  was  to  accept 
an  offer  alnady  made  by  Russia,  of  her  mediation 
between  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  This  offer 
their  H  ^^  Mightinesses  did  not  chuse  to  accept ;  but 
He  J  for  a  general  peace  were  alimoat  imme- 

diatciy  ccK-nmcnccd,  and  Mr  Grenville  waa  sent  to  Pans 
wuh  full  pQwers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war^ 

In  coukii^tency  with  the  principles  which  they  bad 
avowed,  the  new  mirustry  began  their  career  by  the 
moit  popular  and  promising  acts  of  reformation. 
Their  resolutions  for  the  better  management  of  In- 
dian  affairi,  are  too  complicated  to  be  detailed  in 
the  present  sketch,  arid  we  must  refer  the  reader 
for  them  to  a  different  article:  (See  India.)  A 
retrenchment  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was 
accompliihed.  The  independence  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  declared.  Two  acta  were  also  passed,  ex- 
cluding revenue  ofEcera  from  parliament>iry  elections, 
and  contractors  from  sitting  in  parliament|;  and  mini' 
Iters,  to  record  those  intentions  which  unhappily  they 
were  never  suffered  to  fulfil,  moved,  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  a  series  of  resolutions  far  econo- 
my m  the  revenue,  and  the  abolition  of  useless  olEcea, 
urith  which  they  were  to  have  proceeded  very  early 
10  the  ensuing  session. 

To  ret  um  lo  the  events  of  America ;  no  action  of 
any  importance  took  place  after  the  capture  of  the 
BritiHh  army  at  Yorktown.  The  Spamardst  embark- 
ing frijm  Cuba,  invaded  and  took  from  us  the  Bahama 
islands,  Nevit^,  Montserrat,  and  St  Kitts,  had  been 
taken  from  us  before  the  end  of  the  former  year;  and 
Jamaica,  thr  p^n*at  object  of  Spanish  ambition,  was 
th^  !ie  combined  fleets  of    France   and 

S\^  5ijccr8sful,  would  have  poured  upon 

it  3  Li         I  ce  of  20t()0()  invaders.     To  prevent  the 
jttnL'i  Mj  .  ;    the   liostile  fleets.  Admiral  Rodney  for- 
.  tQfiately  reached  the   WeU  Indies   in  the  month  of 
.'  February,  and  brought  the  fleet  of  De  Grasse  to  ac- 
tion»  between  the  islands  uf  Guadaloupe  and  Domi- 
niquei  while  the  Frenchman  was  attempting  to  reach 
the.  Spanish  fleet  at  Hs«paniola.    Rodney's  force  con- 
;aittrd  uf  S6,    De  Grasse^s  of  34  ships  of  the  Une. 
After  a  glorious  action,  which  lasted  with  few  inter- 
vmk,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  night,  the  Bnii'^h 
•  bad  taken  or  destroyed  eight  capital  ships  of  the  ene- 
tmy,  and  among  these  De   Grasse's  own  ship,  the 
,  largest  that  had  ever  been  budl  in  Europe. 

The  ifllarid  of  Minorca,  alter  a  siege  of  171  days, 
«aurrc(idered  to  the  power  of  Spain,  its  emaciated 
.  garrison,  scarcely  able  to  pile  their  arms  at  surrender- 
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ing,  giYc  up  rather  to  famine  and  tickneis,  than  to 
the  bravery  of  their  captors,  who  were  commajided 
by  the  Dujte  de  Crillon,  and  amounted  to  1G,000  men.  *^''J*°****' 

The  defence  of  Gibraltar  was  one  of  the  few  bril- 
hant  events  of  this  disamxiufi  war.  A  sortie  of  tlie 
gam  son,  duri.ig  the  former  year,  had  destroyed  the 
principal  works  of  the  besiegers ;  but  the  arrival  of 
the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  with  'iO»(X)0  French  and  siege  of 
Spanish  troops,  the  presence  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  Gibmltar. 
the  invention  of  floating  batteries,  which  were  deem- 
ed impregnable,  gave  new  hopes  to  the  besiegers, 
On  the  13tb  of  September,  the  combined  fleets  ha* 
ving  anchored  the  preceding  day  between  Orange- 
grove  and  Algesiraa  bay,  moored  about  1000  yards 
From  the  walk  of  the  garrison,  and  opened  a  fire  from 
400  pieces  of  artillery.  The  garrison  directing  their 
fire  chiefly  on  their  battering  ships,  beheld,  for  sonac 
time  with  uneasiness,  their  heaviest  shells  rebounding 
from  the  roofs  of  those  bulwarks,  while  the  largest 
cannon  balls  made  no  visible  impression  on  their  huiU. 
Governor  Elliot,  however,  was  still  confident  in  the 
effects  of  the  heated  balls,  which  had  been  ascertained 
in  former  experiments,  and  encouraged  hii  men  to  re- 
double their  efforts.  Symptoms  of  confusion  aint 
combustion  were  at  last  discovered  on  board  the  Spa- 
nish admimi's  chief  battenng  ship*  Towards  even- 
ing a  general  disorder  was  visible  in  their  line  ;  their 
fire  slackened,  and  almost  ceased  before  night.  Du- 
ring the  night,  their  signals  and  cries  of  distress,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  floating  wreck,  with  only  twelve  sur- 
vivors, gave  sufficient  proof  of  what  the  red  hot  ballt 
had  produced.  An  hour  after  midnight,  the  Spanish 
admiral's  ship  was  in  one  blaze.  Others  succeeded 
to  rise  in  conflagration,  till  in  the  progress  of  the 
succeeding  morning  the  chief  business  ofthe  BritUb» 
besides  completing  the  destruction  of  the  gun-boattt 
was  to  save  numbers  of  the  crews  of  the  hostile  vet- 
Bcls  from  the  sea,  or  from  destruction  by  fire*  The 
enemv  lost  ^2000.  The  garrison  had  not  an  hundred 
kiiied.  The  sole  hopes  of  the  enemy  now  rested  oa 
their  fleet,  wliich  was  still  superior  to  that  of  Lord 
Howe:  yet  that  gallant  admiral  sailed  boldly  into  the 
place,  and  returned,  after  a  partial  encounter  with 
the  enemy**  ships,^ — having  performed,  in  relieving  the 
garrison  before  so  supcnor  a  force,  a n^  act  which 
astonished  all  Europe. 

The  happy  pr>*ptcts  which  tlie  nation  enjoyed  in  ^,  - 

a  skilful  and  popular  cabinet,  were  unfortunately  H^^JJ^y, 
clouded  within  a  year,  by  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  Of  the  Whig  parties,  who  were 
more  than  ever  divided  by  this  event,  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Shelbunie  was  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
crown,  and  that  nobleman  wan  appointed  to  succeed 
the  Marquia  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Mr  Fox, 
Lord  J  ihn  Cavendish,  and  Mr  Burke,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  act  with  a  cabinet  in  which  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  the  old  system  were  to  be  revived,  imme- 
diately resigned.  Mr  Pitt  was  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  other  vac«uicies  were  filled  up 
by  the  friends  uf  the  Earl  uf  Shelburne. 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  former 
administration,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
present.     On  the  SOth  of  November  iT82t  provi- 


THovigh  the  SheHiume  party  coincided  with  the  other  opponen^i  of  ministry  in  thefr  present  cflbrts  against  th«  orlgimil 
kits  tff  the  AmcrtcAfi  war*  they  Kpokc*  with  grtiit  cfluUoa  on  the  futiyect  of  its  continuance,  and  some  of  them  openJy  re* 
ivlal  tlic  idea  of  conceding  the  iiKlepeiidcnce  of  Amcriea. 
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sroitai  articles  or  paciiieBfiQ«i~^ttti  America  were  sign* 
cd  at  Paris  ;  and  on  the  20tb  of  January  1783,  ihey 
were  signed  with  France  and  Spaiti.  The  thirteen 
United  Provincea  were  declared  free  and  independent 
states,  and  by  a  boundary  very  faYourable  to  America, 
the  whole  country  southward  of  the  lake«  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ohio,  and  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ceded 
to  the  colonics,  with  a  full  participation  of  the  fish*- 
dies  43n  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  In  return  for  this  concession,  the  Coo. 
gress  engaged  to  recommend  to  tlte  several  States  ^o 
provide  tor  the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  estate* 
of  the  ro  yah  SIS,  ^a  recommendation  which  proved,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  entirely  nugatory.  By 
the  treaty  with  Friince,  Great  Britain  guaranteed  tp 
that  power  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  restored  St 
Lucia  I  aUo  the  settlements  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  in 
Africa;  and  the  city  of  Pondichcrry,  with  ourcon- 
Dueets  in  the  East,  and  some  additional  tenitory. 
Our  daims  retpecting  Dunkirk  were  expressly  re^ 
Itnt^uished.  Fi-ancc,  on  her  part,  agreed  to  restore 
ftU  her  valuable  and  important  conquests  in  the  West 
Indies,  Tobago  only  excepted.  His  Catholic  majescy 
was  allowed  to  retain  Minorca  and  West  Florida, 
East  Florida  being  also  ceded  in  exchange  for  the 
Bahamas.  The  preliminaries  with  Holland  were  sub- 
scribed much  later  in  the  year.  By  these  the  States 
General  yielded  and  guaranteed  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty the  town  of  Negapatam  in  the  East  Indies, 
with  its  dependencies  I  the  restitution  of  it  being, 
however,  left  open  to  be  treated  for  on  the  offer  of  a 
just  equivalent. 

Wlien  the  terms  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ame- 
rica, were  submitted  to  parliament,  they  tmderwcm 
the  severest  animadvei-sions.  It  was  now  that  a  coa- 
lesced opposition  sprung  op,  which,  while  it  astonish- 
ed the  nation  by  its  novelty,  for  a  time  oven^*helmed 
all  rcsistancx?.  Mr  Fox,  in  hii  indignation  at  the 
conduct  ©f  the  Shelburnc  party,  did  not  hesitate  to 
unite  his  strength  with  his  old  and  avowed  antago- 
nist, Lord  North.  Mr  Foic  defended  the  union,  by 
declaring,  that  the  question  of  American  indepen- 
dence being  now  at  rest,  he  had  no  desire  to  perpe- 
tuate his  enmities  with  a  satesman,  whose  views 
were  directed,  like  his  own,  to  displace  from  pccwcr 
a  ministry  composed  of  men  who  had  been  unfaith- 
ful to  their  principles  j  and  his  object,  he  avowed, 
was,  by  the  joint  force  of  their  frieuds,  to  ensure  a 
great  and  popular  administration.  The  nation  at 
large  viewed  this  coalition  with  dis approbation*  Our 
business  is  only  to  record  its  effects.  Such  was  the 
strength  of  the  united  opponents,  that  lu  two  in- 
stances they  outvoted  the  ministry,  A  motion  for 
addressing  his  majesty  for  a  new  choice  of  servants 
was  victoriously  carried  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April  the 
cabinet  council  wa«  thus  formed  anew«  The  Duke 
of  Portland  was  appuinted  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Foae,  principal  secretaries ;  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Lord 
Xeppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ;  Lord  Stormont, 
pnriident  of  the  council ;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
keeper  of  the  privy  seah  If  the  coalition  which  had 
formed  the  present  ministry  was  unpopular,  the  career 
of  their  most  formidable  opponent,  Mr  Pitt,  was  at 
this  time  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  expectations 
tn  the  public  of  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  atates- 
msin.  He  stood  forward  as  the  most  active  cham- 
pion of  reform.     In  a  former  session  he  bad  made  a 


A  I  N,  _______^ 

general  moESTfSr  mi  eotpn^^^^  ''T": 
presentation.     He  now  brought  a  spttiik 

plan  for  adding  an  hundred  members  to  the  co«mty 
representation,  and  abolishing  a  similar  n  umber  of  llie 
obnoxious  boroughs.  His  plan,  though  &upporu4 
by  Mr  Fox,  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

For  son^e  time  the  total  derangement  ol  the  Smmot§ 
of  the  India  Company,  and  tbeu'  utter  incompctaiqr  ^ 
to  govern  the  vast  territories  of  which  they^wd  oh*  ^ 
tained  possession,  by  very  questionable  nwjp»i  hai  ^* 
become  too  evident  to  admit  df  contradiciiofi*  Tlit 
evil  was  notorious ;  tlic  only  difficulty  waa  to  devue 
an  adequate  remedy.  On  the  18th  of  NQvenber, 
Mr  Fox  introduced  a  bill,  by  which  he  propoicd  it 
take  from  the  directors  and  proprietors  the  enure  ad* 
ministration  of  their  territory  and  commercial  aSaitt, 
and  to  vest  the  management  of  them  in  the  binds  of 
aeven  commissioners  irrcmoveable  by  the  crow  Of  ca* 
cept  in  consequence  of  an  address  from  ^ther  hoam 
of  parliament*  The  act  was  to  continue  in  fo>roe  far 
four  years,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  second  biQ, 
coVitaining  t^gulations  for  the  future  govcnUMM  of 
India.  The  greatest  commotion  wae,  bo«rcirer«  ex* 
cited  by  the  disclosure  of  this  ptaii  $  while  k  wai  oH 
one  side  of  the  house  extolled  aa  a>  Biaster-pitoe  oi 
genius,  ^nrtue,  and  ability^  it  wa^  On  the  o^Imt  reft^* 
bated  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rightt,  and  a:n  as* 
bitious  design  of  ministers  to  make  theoiaelvca  aa- 
moveable  aiid  de«potJc,  by  aasuoitng  the  powwr  aai 
patronage  of  India.  The  India  Company^  the  city  S*^ 
of  London,  and  other  chartered  bodies,  pctittoiied  or  ^^  ^ 
cnteied  into  resolutions  ag^st  the  bdL  It  pOMal^ 
the  Commons,  however,  though  in  tbc  Lordail^«ii||tii 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  95  to  76.  Thia  itjcctwi 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  proceedmg  deservedly  f«fffO- 
bated*  On  the  11th  oi  December,  Earl  Temple  ik- 
manded  a  conference  with  tlie  king,  ia  ixsfiieqvence 
of  which  a  card  was  handed  about,  ifitiiii«tsit|f  that 
his  majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to   -  who* 

ever  voted  for  the  India  bill,  was  m-:  ui  tzi 

friend,  but  would  be  considered  as  his  cikcmvi  andtl 
these  words  were  not  strong  cnoup^H,  Earl  Tenipic 
might  use  wliatever  words  ht  i^«r 

more  to  the  purpose*     A   i        ^  r  wai 

immediately  resolved  Upon^  and  on  the  Ifith  oi  ik^wm 
cember,  a  metsagc  from  hia  majesty  arrived  to  ifcf  *M 
two  Secretaries  oi  state,  demanding  the  seals  ol^^* 
Bee.  In  a  few  days,  Mr  Pitt  was  cppotntrd  ^fH 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exclurqiiin 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  Mr  Thowiaa  Tifi' 
end,  (created  Lord  Sydney,)  secretaries  oi  «tlti; 
Lord  Thurlow,  lord  chancellor ;  £arl  Oowtr,  m» 
sident  of  the  council;  the  Duke  of  Rudaodl,  ml 
privy  seal;  I«ord  Howe,  first  lord  of  the  adBiilpltyi 
the  Duke  of   Rjohmond,   master  of  tl»e  osdflMMl 


and  Mr  Henry  DundaN. 
The  majority  of  the  1 
sdll  adhered  to  the  dismissed  mi: 
sed  the  crown,  to  pray  that  tl 


the  uavy. 
rnoTis,lM>iiililili^i 

■    J^eyadiiip.; 


which  had  gone  forth,  of  an  inttndi.ti  prottJNMi^^ 
or  dissolution,  might  not  be  realiztrd  ;  to  wfca  tbey  gtp 
received  an  explicit  answer  from  lus  nsajinty*  tilt 
after  their  adjournment  they  should  not  be  duntttMf 
by  being  either  prorogued  or  dissolved.  Wlieallit 
house  assembled,  after  tlie  Clu-istsnaA  ricosa,  tlw  mm-  ^ 
jorilies  of  the  opposition  stdl  contmurd, 
ed,  «t  once,  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  mivtai 
his  place  in  contempt  of  the  voice  of  the 
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«i4  af  *ii  eppoKitioti  Uoiln^  up  %ht  htn^  of  \lm 

c  'ildfngr  tneir  assent  to  payments . 

h\  fie  bank,  o|;  tKe  exchequer,  for 

I  ice*    li  was  even  moved  in  the  hou&c^  atKl 

du  th»t  ihc  continuance  of  the  present  miiiii* 

try  woulj  be  injunctLiE  to  hs^  maj<r?Jtyi  and  to  the  peo- 
ple^ but  the  minisirrblill  kept  his  place.  The  kbg, 
Df  a  mcA^agc  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  delivered  in- 
directly through  the  medium  of  Mr  Pitt,  cxpred««d 
his  desire  that  an  inter? icw  might  take  place,  b'ftwccn 
liif  Grace  and  the  young  premier,  for  arrang:ing  a 
new  plan  of  administration,  on  fair  and  equal  terms* 
The  Duke  required  that  he  mi^ht  be  permitted  to 
•eooflrue  this  message  as  a  virtual  resignation  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Eitt.  This  interpretation  was  refused  ; 
the  siipplic:^  were  postponed,  andminitters  continued 
to  be  outvoted  by  their  opponent?,  Thepecrst  how- 
eTcr,  were  roused,  by  this  obstkacy  ot  ihe  lower 
house,  to  pass  two  reRolutions,  expressing  their  dis- 
approbation of  the  conduct  of  the  commons,  and  their 
orterniination  to  support  the  crown  in  the  choice  of 
Its  .mtniiterap 

It  is  ditlicuh  to  prooounce  what  would  have  been 
the  issue  of  this  contest,  if  the  wishes  of  the  crown 
and  the  commons  had  continued  to  be  fairly  balanced 
against  each  other*  But  the  public  votce  was  de- 
cidedly expressed  in  favour  of  the  new  minister,  whose 
popuiarky  was  recorded  in  the  numerous  addresses 
in  tiH  favour  from  every  quarter  of  the  nation*  The 
majorities  of  the  opposition,  in  the  commons^  were 
^o  insibly  declining,  and  their  last  remonstrance 
,waa  carried  by  a  solitary  vote.  The  measures  of 
•the  coalition  grew  less  bold,  as  ibrir  ranks  were 
thiooed  by  desertion  ;  so  that,  in  March,  the  supplies 
were  reyularly  voted,  and  the  mutiny  bill  passed  with- 
out a  division*  Still,  however,  it  was  thoug^ht  un* 
•safe  to  trust  farther  to  a  parliament,  from  whose  re- 
aittance  the  executive  had  escaped,  only  by  the  de- 
sertton  of  temporising  members.  It  was,  therefore, 
ID  spite  of  the  late  promise  of  his  majesty,  dissolved 
on  the  25th  of  March,  and  a  new  one  convened  on 
the  18th  of  May. 

The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  were  wholly 
lirvoilFable  to  ministers ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
rout  of  the  coalition  party,  that  of  160  members 
(Who  lost  their  seats,  nearly  the  whole  were  the 
fineads  of  either  Mr  Fox  or  Lord  North.  The 
Boat  •-  buiiness  of  the  lirst  session  was  the 

afWWg  r  a   plan  for  the  future  government  of 

lodra*     The  bill  which  Mr  Pitt  introduced  for  this 
|»urpo»e,   was  f  junded  on  the   same  principles  with 
ooc  which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  but  which  the 
lite  parliament  had  rrfjected,  during  their  struggles 
with  him,  rtflcr  his  fir^t  appointment.     By  this  bill, 
M  board  of  conifoul  was  to  be  cstabhshed,  of  which 
4hc  eommisiioners  were  to  be  of  the  rank  of  privy 
lawifiiliiiiia  ;  they  were  to  be  appoitUed  by  the  king, 
-MA  MttOtv'able  at  his  pteasure*     They  were  to  check, 
Miperiotetid,  and  controul,  the  civil  and  aulitary  go- 
fteramtnt  awd   revenue  of  the  company.     The  dis- 
iBKlllhrB,  transmitted  by  the  court  of  directors  to  the 
•difceitt  presidencies,  were  toly-  previously  pubjectod 
CO  the  sa^pectign  of  the  nuptrior  board,  aud  coimter- 
oignod  by  them,     TRe  directors  were  erijoined  to  pay 
'Obedsence  to  the  orders  cif  ihf  bo^rd,  touching  civil 
and  ifiilitar]r  government,  and  revenues  ;  and  in  case 
fuch  order««  at  aiiy^iiiie»  iriatcd^to  potDts  not  oon- 


jiectccl  witli  these,  tliey  were  empowered  to  appeal      Britain.  ^ 
to  f  ry,  whose  decision  was  to  be  final.     The   —  ~t~^ 

ap;  ^  by  the  court  of  director),  to  the  of-  ^'^784^'' 

fice  oF  governor  general,  president,  or  counsellor  in 
the  different  presidencies,  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
approbation  and  recal  of  his  majc&ty.  A  higli  tri- 
bunal was  created  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents, 
consisting  of  three  judges,  one  from  each  court,  of 
four  peers,  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Com - 
mouB,  who  were  authorised  to  judge  without  ap- 
peal, to  award,  la  case  of  conviction,  the  punish- 
ment  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  to  declare  the 
party  convicted  incapable  of  serving  the  East  India 
company.  Mr  Fox,  in  opposing  the  bill,  pronoun* 
ced  iu  At  once,  insufGcWnt,  iusidiousi  and  uncon* 
stitutionaL  It  preteaded  to  take  a  cjutroul  ov«r 
the  company  without  invading  their  charters ;  but 
it  did  invade  their  charters,  by  the  enlarged  power 
of  ^he  board  of  controul.  Yet  it  did  not  transfer 
that  power  to  the  proper  channel,  to  which  all  power 
oight  to  ivvert  to  the  parliament,  but  drew  the 
richest  servants  of  the  company  into  a  dangerous 
dependence  upon  tlic  crjwn.  But  Mr  Fox,  with  his 
accustomed  eloquence  and  powers  of  discrimination, 
was  unable  to  exdte  the  gcncril  attention  to  tlie 
demerits  of  the  measure  in  que»tioQ.  The  bill  had 
received  the  assent  of  the  East  India  company; 
though  slowly  and  reluctantly  given,  it  was  carried 
triumphantly  through  both  houses,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  but  little  emotion  without  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. The  public,  who  beheld  with  indifference 
the  whole  patronage  of  India,  virtually  vested^  by 
one  act,  in  the  crown,  expressed  considerable  dis- 
approbation at  an  act  which  passed  during  this  aes- 
sion,  entitled  "  the  commutation  act,'*  by  which  the 
ancient,  duty  on  tea  was  lowered,  and  the  deEciency 
to  %Le  revenue  made  ^p  by  a  lax  upon  windows. 
The  AuppliciS  of  the  year  returned  a  loan  of  six  mil-  i^TrPJti'i 
Sons,  which  was  negociated  by  the  minister,  at  jinaocial 
nearly  6ve  per  cent.,  with  a  douceur,  to  the  subscri-  arruigc* 
bers  of  six  lottery  tickets,  for  every  thousand  pounds,  menit. 
Provisions  were  made,  during  the  session,  for  paying 
off  the  arrears  of  the  unfunded  debt,  left  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  amounting  to  nearly  20  mil- 
tion^,  by  other  taxes,  which,  upon  the  whole,  were 
allowed  to  be  happily  arid  judiciously  chosen.  The 
peace  which  the  nation  now  enjoyed,  %nd  the  firm  1795. 
hold  of  his  power,  which  the  minister  kept,  enabled 
him  to  bestow  his  attention  on  plans  of  commercial 
and  financial  arrangement.  On  the  24th  of  January 
1785,  the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  frum  the 
throne,  tha  principal  feature  of  which,  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  parliament  to  apply  their  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  adjustment  of  such  points,  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Great  Britain,  as  had  not  been 
yet  finally  arranged. 

By  a  laudable  and  wholesome  bill,  which  was 
passed  during  this  year,  considerable  reformation  wis 
effected  in  the  auditing  and  examining  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  regulation  of  public  offices.  The  balan- 
ces of  the  navy  and  ordnance  offices,  and  of  the  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the 
bank.  Many  of  the  inferior  departments,  of  office, 
or  heads  of  service,  were  consolidated  ;  and  the  whole 
assumed  an  aspect  of  regular  and  rational  system. 

Provision  was  made  for  funding  in  t\\e  5  jxr  cmt'. 
Slock,  Uie  r«maiiMng*(lo3ttng  nrrtgr  of ^bt,  cons  itfHng 
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of  navy  bills  atid  ordnaiiee3?B5nti3«>  %  ffr«h  taxes^  of 

which  the  amount  was  calculated  at  j?400i000. 
These  taxes  were  parsed  with  slight  opposition.  One 
only  was  particularly  obnoxious.  This  was  a  tax  on 
retail  shops.  It  was  fhewn  by  the  whole  body  of 
retail  traders,  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  indfuinify  themselves  for  this  imposition  by 
raining  the  price  of  commodities  on  their  customers;  and 
thus  a  apeedy  ruin  was  threatened  to  thousands  of 
the  most  industrious  and  useful  of  the  trading  com- 
munity. By  way  of  recompense  to  the  shopkeepert^ 
Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  annihilate  a  class  of  traders, 
*till  poorer  and  less  capable  of  remonstrance  ;  by  re- 
volting the  licences  from  all  hawkers  and  pedlars  ; 
urbom  he  styled,  a  pest  to  the  community,  and  a 
.nursery  for  illicit  trading.  Far  from  being  pests  to 
uocifty,  it  13  known  how  useful  these  itinerant  traders 
;ire»  to  the  remote  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Like 
all  other  traders,  these  men  were  liable  to  detection 
and  punishment  in  the  act  of  illicit  traffic;  but  to 
prohibit  them  from  the  fruits  of  their  honest  bbour, 
lA'as  justly  censured  as  despotic  in  principle,  and  cruel 
in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  sufferers. 

In  the  business  of  the  succeeding  session,  the  mi- 
niscer*sp]an  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  holds 
a  distinguii^hcd  place,  and  indeed  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  tountr}-.  The  plan  was  founded  on  a 
report,  framed  by  a  select  committee,  who  had  »at 
during  a  part  of  last  year,  and  who  had  examined 
the  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  By 
the  report  of  this  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  pub- 
lic income  for  the  year  17S5»  had  been  £  I5,S79,0OO, 
and  the  expenditure  £  1 4>y4>78,OOQ,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  ^901,000,  This  surplus  the  minister  proposed 
to  increase  to  one  million,  and  to  appropriate  for  ever 
after  this  yearly  million  most  sacredly  to  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  extinguishing  the  national  debt. 
Commissioners  of  the  highest  respectability  were  to 
be  chosen  for  the  important  service  of  purchasing  in 
the  funds  towards  the  redemption  of  tlie  pubhc  debt. 
Several  savings  of  expense,  anrl  overflowings  of  re- 
venue, would  fall  into  this  fund,  which,  in  the  course 
of  2$  years,  would  produce  four  millions  a  year.  The 
propriety  of  liquidating  the  national  debt  being  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides,  the  motion  was  carried  with- 
out a  division. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Fox,  and  gratefully  received  by  the  mi- 
nister, viz.  that  whenever  a  new  loan  should  here- 
after be  made,  the  commissioners  should  be  em- 
powered to  accept  the  loan,  or  such  proportion  of  it, 
as  should  be  equal  to  the  cash  then  in  their  hands  ; 
the  interest  and  douceur  annexed  to  which,  should  be 
applied  to  the  purpoiies  of  the  sinking  fund.  Ano- 
ther clause,  enabhng  the  commissioners  to  continue 
purchasing  stock  for  the  public,  when  at  or  above 
par,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  parliament,  was 
moved  by  Mr  Pulteney,  and  carried. 

Next  to  the  establish  merit  of  the  new  sinking  fund, 
the  affairs  of  India  occupied  during  this  session  the 
principal  attention  of  parliament.  The  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  for  ailed gcd  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
in  his  government  of  ludia,  was  brought  on  by  Mr 
Burke,  who  had  for  some  time  held  out  his  threats 
of  impeachment.  On  the  4th  of  April  Mr  Burke 
came  forward  fully  prepared  for  the  charge,  and  so- 
lemnly exhibited  against  the  late  govtruort  nme  arti* 
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cles  of  accusatioii,  fifhfch  mttie«ic€eedtn|^i 

completed  to   twenty-two.     T»'e  chief  subtttuctllf^ 

these  charges  was,  Mr  Hasting's  receiving  tlleg 

sents— mtking  unjust  war  upon  the  native 

and  oppressing  their  defencelestt  subjects. 

charge  related  t^  the  Rohilla  war,  on  which 

the  governor  obtained  a  decision  by  a 

commons,  that  there  were  net  grourH 

ment.     A    more  important  charge  was  soon  aftf 

wards  produced,  relating  to  the  expulsion  ot  a  ftat" 

potentate,  Cheyt  Sing,  frt^m  the  Zrmindary  of 

nares,  and  Mr  Hasting's  severe  ar^d  unjust  coodt 

in  that  province.     By  the  supreme  council  of   Ud 

it  had  been  solfmnly  decreed,  that  the  native  pria 

Cheyt  Sing   and   his  heirs  for  ever,  should  erifoy 

Zemindary   of  Benares  on  condition  of  ^' 

the  usual  payment  of  revenue  hitherto  |i 

late  vizier.     For  refusing  to  pay  be  i^l 

the  native  prince  was  expelled  from  h; 

his  people  were  put   to  the  sword-      1  he  trietjik^ 

Mr  Hastings  saw  with  dismay,  that  theminiaterl 

self  could  not  but  side  with  his  accustn.     Mr  i 

acknowledged,  that,  admitting  the  ri|::^ht  of  th^j 

vernor  to  have  taxi  d  the  Zrm  ndar,  ^ 

been  unnecessarily  severe.     On  thin  c  ej 

mons  decided,  that  there  were  grounds  of  imf 

merit.      But  beyond  this  decision  nothing  of  imp 

tance  towards  the  trial  was  accompli»hed  io  the  pre-  ni3 

sent  session,  which  was  closed  by  prort gallon  ao  tile  iW 

11th  of  June. 

The  new  taxes  were  few  and  light,  btrmy  rvnK 
tended  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  sin 
It  was  during  this  year,  that  the  ham*   -  * 
ed  and  obscure   lunatic,   Margaret 
nearly  deprived  the  aovcreigit  of  life.     <Jn  tncj 
August,  as  the  king  was  aligliting  from  hts  ( 
at  St  James's,  a  woman,  who  pretended  to 
paper,  »itnick  at  his  majesty  with  a  knife,  bl^ 
pily  without  effect,  as  the  i  -  hti 

slender.     She  was  immediai  j.nd  < 

wed  bv  the  physicians  in  presence  ot  thv  priv^ 
cil»  who,  on  full  proof  of  her  insanity*  commif 
to  Bethlem  Hospital.     The  addresses  of  the  [ 
on  this  occasion,  evinced  the  strength  and  snti 
of  th»ir  loyalty. 

In  the  HesHJon  which  commenced  with   tf.f  T^r 
1787,  the  attention  ot  pii  rlia ment  was  e;r 
to  a  treaty  of  commrrce  with  Frar>ce,  wh 
jesty  had  concluded,  and  of  which  he  on!* 
to  be  Bubmiited  to  parliament*    The  lernii 
ciple*  of  this  tn-aty  seem   to  have  bet»n  tr 
opposition  with  undeserved   leveiity,     lo  Cf»i 
the  pecuniary   advantages  which   wtndd 
each  of  the  iNvo  countries,  it  appeared,  by  Mrl 
statenkent,    that    although    the    reveniie   of    Fn 
would  be  beniiited  to  the  amount  of  L.  IC 
year,  the  annual  gain  of  our  n- venue  woi*ld  ^ 
lion.     A  market  was  opened  for  our  Umrdit 
lery»  cabinet,  lumer)^  cotton,  w*oollen»  hoiiicryii 
p<)rcelain   manufacture,  on   paying  an  easy 
10  or  12  per  cent,  ad  vahrem.     On  <»nr 
agreed  to  lower  the   dun*  -^ittdief*^ 

olive  oil.      A  plan    for   coi  c    dtitifs 

custom  was  brought  forward  by  llie  mtnk^ter  oci  tht 
^J6th  of  February.     By  this  plan,  he  pr 
abolish  all  the  dutu'^^  as  they  hdd  exinrd  hiti 
a  complex  and  confused  shape,  and  to  sabi 
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tbeir  atead  a  aingle  duty  ofi  etch  article.  The  ex 
cis^  alfo,  though  not  so  intricate  as  the  cuKtomsi 
'  needed  reform  and  regulation ;  and  the  duties  on 
single  articles*  such  as  candles,  spirilB,  ^c.  wen?  to 
be  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  and  rendered  so 
simple  in  the  collection,  that  there  could  be  no  darger 
of  mistaking  them,  or  nf  being  obliged  to  trust  impli- 
citly to  the  collecting  officers.  Another  financial  rp- 
gulatton  was  adopted,  though  with  less  unanimity.  In 
collecting  the  duty  on  pont  horses^  it  was  notorious, 
that  the  revenue  had  been  largely  defrauded  eVcry 
ycar»  by  live  collusioti  between  collector*  and  mn- 
Keepers,     To   supercede   tho  e   frauds,  the  minister 

EroppFed  to  divide  the  country  into  districts  for  col- 
icting  the  tax,  and  to  farm  it,  Mr  Windham,  with 
great  Turce,  represented  the  practice  of  farming  as  a 
fiov«  Ity  of  dangerous  precedent  in  our  constitution,  a 
practice  pecubar  to  despotic  constitutions,  and  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  would  leave  one  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  executive  government  to  men,  who,  if 
the  Bubjcct  were  aggrieved,  would  be  absolutely  be- 
yond the  reach  or  controul  of  purliament,  till  their 
farming  Ica^-  iad  expired.  The  numbers  of  the  oppo- 
itbon  rii^e  considerably  in  the  votes  on  this  question, 
^  The  English  dl^seitters,  a  body  of  no  insigniBcant 
'  weight  in  the  public  scale  from  their  numbers  and 
t  respectability,  had  been  the  warmest  i^npporters  of 
Mr  Pitt  in  the  last  elections,  and  looked  with  san- 
guine zeal  to  the  support  of  the  minister  in  their 
pretension*)  to  farther  toleration,  which  they  now 
expected  from  I  he  growing  liberality  of  peaceable 
times.  In  the  present  session,  Mr  Beaufoy  made  a 
motion  for  repealing  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
mod  waa  seconded  by  Mr  Fox  with  his  accustomed 
energy.  It  waa  nat  without  surprise,  that  the  dis- 
•enters  beheld*  in  the  person  of  that  minister,  for  the 
$^c  of  whose  elevation  they  had  decried  and  resist- 
ed Mr  Fox,  a  severe  opponent  to  their  claims.  Mr 
Beaufoy 's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
.  The  subject  of  Mr  Hnsting's  impeachment  had 
hren  resumed  early  in  the  session^  and  had  occupied 
a  large  proportion  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  Februar)^, 
Mr  Sheridan  opened  the  third  charge  aranst  the 
late  governor,  respecting  his  cruelty  to  the  Princessw 
of  -Oude,  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  family  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  our  own  ally  in  India,  whose  trea- 
lures  were  their  only  treasons ;  but  who  were  turned 
out  of  their  palace  by  Hastings,  (who  had  been 
constituted  their  guardian,)  to  the  rigour  of  the  mer- 
ciless seasons^  ana  to  the  yet  mure  merciless  soldiery. 
These,  aid  other  charges,  having  been  successfully 
voted  as  grounds  of  impeachment  by  a  majority  in 
the  commons,  the  minister  himself  being  unable  to 
resist  the  conviction  of  the  most  important  charges, 
it  was  voted,  (May  10.)  that  Mr  Hastings  should 
be  impeached ;  and  Mr  Burke  accordingly  did  im- 
oeach  him^  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of 
nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanors* 
I  The  session  was  closi  d  by  a  speech  from  the 
,  throne,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  in  which  his  majesty, 
after  expressing  his  sati Olfaction  at  the  prosperous  si- 
tuation of  ihe  empire,  and  the  general  tranq^iillity  of 
Europe,  Umcntcd  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
prevaitid  amoug  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces, 
Siiice  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Eugbnd, 
Holland  bad  been  torn  by  internal  dlsienaions.  In* 
▼olvtdy  as  ehe  had  beeot  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Em- 


peror of  Germaivy,  from  whose  vengeance  and  rapa- 
city she  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  interference 
of  France,  the  faction  of  the  Louvestein  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Orangi-  came,  in  178<5,  to  actual  civil  war; 
and  the  states  of  Holland  took  the  vident  restilutioti 
of  suspending  the  stadtholder  from  his  office  of  cap- 
tain-general  uf  the  provinces.  The  new  monarch  of 
Prussia*  Frederick  William,  whose  sister  ivas  the 
Prtncejis  of  Orange,  feeling  for  bis  relatives,  and 
anxtou!^  to  make  a  display  of  bis  power,  interfered, 
through  his  ambassador,  with  the  states  general. 
They,  more  temperate  in  their  views  than  the  states 
of  Hiilland,  were  unfortunately  too  feeble  to  over- 
awe the  latter*  and  were  unable  to  settle  the  dispute 
by  the  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Bntain,  although 
they  wished  to  do  so.  The  states  of  Holland,  on 
the  contr^ary,  were  in  the  interest  of  France,  and  so- 
licited the  court  of  Versailles  to  interpose  thcrr  me- 
diation. The  French  ambassador  answered  tardily, 
that  his  most  Christian  m.^jesty  would  assist  the 
Dutch,  in  case  they  Were  attacked  by  any  fore  gn 
power*  As  soon  as  this  declaration  was  known*  it 
animated  the  court  of  London  to  act  with  greater 
spirit  and  decision  in  support  of  the  stadtholder,  and 
the  moot  vigorous  naval  preparations  were  made  ta 
second  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  case  France  should 
oppose  him  by  land.  This  promise  was  made  by 
France  in  September;  but»  in  the  mean  time,  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  having  drawn  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  change  his  remoubtranceb  into  actual  hos- 
tibtics  against  the  opponents  of  the  stadtholder,  deci 
ded  the  fate  of  Hollai^d  for  the  present,  and  afforded 
France  an  opportunity  of  evading  her  promise,  since 
the  insurgents  were  actually  quelled  before  France 
could  have  interfered.  The  Princes '^  of  Orange,  a 
Wold  and  high  spirited  woman,  liad  taken  the  resolu- 
tittn  of  goij  g  to  the  Hague  and  addre&stng  the  peo- 
ple, trusting  to  ber  own  popularity  and  eloquence* 
She  was,  however,  insulted  by  the  populace,  and  for 
some  time  kept  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  This  in- 
sult roused  Frederick  William,  who,  at  the  htad  of 
20  000  men,  entered  Holland.  The  Dutch  patriots 
fled  every  where  before  him.  The  cities  most  dia- 
tmguiahed  for  democratical  zeal  surrendered  almost 
as  soon  as  summoned.  On  the  10th  of  October, 
Amsterdam  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor.  Such 
was  the  event  of  Prussia's  interference.  In  the  mean 
time,  tt>e  dignity  of  Mr  Pitt's  language,  and  the 
suddenness  of  his  preparations,  conspired,  with  the 
deranged  slate  of  the  French  finances,  to  intimidate 
that  power  from  interfering  farther,  although  very 
serious  preparatiuns  by  sea  and  land  had  followed 
her  declaration  of  intending  to  succour  the  Dutch, 
In  answer  to  the  memorial  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
our  ambassador  at  Paris,  it  was  declared,  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  never  had  meant  to  interfere 
by  force  in  the  aflairs  of  Holland,  and  chat  he  agreed 
with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of  his  Bntannic  na- 
jesty  for  mutually  disarming. 

Tlie  present  period  of  peace  seemed  to  favour  the 
growth  of  moral,  as  well  as  of  physical  prospenty  in 
the  country,  and  the  session  of  i788Vas  memorable 
for  the  first  discussion  that  took  place  in  parliament 
on  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  inhuman  African 
slave  trade.  By  the  unfortunate  mditiposition  of  Mr 
Wilberforce,  the  day  appointed  for  that  gentleman's 
motioo  for  aboUahing  the  traffic  was  passed,  without 
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his  being  able  to  fulfil  his  intention ;  but,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Dolben,  some  regulations 
for  restraining  the  cruelties  practised  aboard  the 
slave-ships  were  enacted,  which  were  confirmed  and 
extended  during  the  subsequent  year.* 

Perpetual  disputes  having  arisen,  as  had  been  fore- 
seen and  foretold  between  the  two  Indian  boards  of 
direction  and  controul,  the  minister  thought  proper 
to  introduce  his  famous  declaratory  act,  by  which  va- 
rious new  and  important  powers  were  conferred  on 
the  board  of  controul,  under  pretence  of  explaining 
the  former.  After  this  new  act,  not  a  doubt  could 
remain,  that  the  crown  and  the  commissioners  were 
invested  even  with  superior  powers  of  patronage  over 
Indian  affairs,  to  those  which  Mr  Fox  wished  to  have 
given  to  parliament  in  the  bill  which  he  proposed. 
The  only  difference  was,  that  Mr  Pitt  had  obtained 
for  the  crown  an  influence,  which  his  opponent  soucht 
to  gain  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  a  Uir, 
single,  and  decisive  measure. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  the  nation  joined,  with- 
out distinction  of  parties,  in  celebrating  the  centena* 
ry  anniversary  of  the  glorious  revolution  in  1688  ; 
but  their  attention  was  almost  immediately  called  to 
a  more  melancholy  object  of  public  feeling.  The 
king's  health,  which  had  for  some  time  been  decli- 
ning, was  affected  with  fever  and  delirium.  This  oc- 
casioned a  suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  for  which 
the  constitution,  in  all  its  fulness,  had  provided  no 
express  remedy.  The  analogy  of  the  common  law 
seemed  indeed  to  point  out  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
the  natural  successor  to  the  throne  during  its  tempo- 
rary vacancy  ;  and  as  the  party  now  in  opposition 
were  avowedly  the  friends  of  his  Royal  Highness,  a 
change,  in  every  department  of  office,  was  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  his  majesty's  continuing  under  the 
pi-esent  affliction.  Parliament  met  in  November,  but 
adjourned  till  December.  On  the  4th  of  tliat  month, 
the  important  question  of  a  regency  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed. Mr  Fox  decidedly  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  assume  the  vacant  functions  of  roy- 
alty whenever  parliament  should  pronounce  it  necessa- 
ry that  a  regent  should  be  appointed.  Mr  Pitt,  with  no 
less  decision,  proisounced  the  doctrine  of  the  prince's 
ri^ht  to  the  regency  treason  against  tlic  con>li- 
tution,  and  contended,  that  l!ie  priiuT  had  no  more  a 
right  to  be  elected  than  any  other  individual.  It  was 
retorted,  witli  great  severity  by  the  opposition,  that 
this  was  really  to  make  thi*  crown  elective,  if  a  stran- 
ger, said  Mr  Fox,  were  to  a>k,  is  your  throne  he- 
reditary or  elective  :  lie  must  now  au.iwer,  I  cuiuu)t 
tell,  I  must  ask  the  king's  pliysicians, — if  his  majesty  is 
well,  it  is  hereditary  ;  if  he  is  unwell,  it  is  elective. 
The  revolution,  it  was  contended  by  miiii->ters.  had 
conferred  the  crown  by  tlie  election  of  a  new  prince  ; 
but  it  was  answered,  that  the  revolution  wiii  not  a 
precedent  for  the  rej^ular  progress  of  government, 
any  more  tlian  the  sick  man*s  physic  was  proper  du- 
riiig  health.     Nothing  in  the  prebcnt  circumstances 


made  it  necessary  to  bi-eak  the  hereditary  line  of  suc- 
cession.    Tb.c  c^.sr,  though  new,  did  nut  sanction  a  ^ 
rev(»lutionary  r:v..:>:#n  to  the  people,  as  the  primary  C 
foui.  ain  of  powrr.     It  was  a  case  to  be  judged  of  by 
analo;^; — ih,.  sovereign  wjs  dead  for  the  pretent  in 
point  of  political  capacity  ;  and   the  hereditary  na- 
ture of  tlie  government  suggested  no  otlier  successor  , 
than  tlie  lawful  heir.   The  doctrine  of  Mr  Pitt,  how. 
ever,  prevailed  in  a  parliament,  whose   zeal  for  tht 
revolutionary  doctrine  of  electing  a  regent,  ao  much 
at  variance  with  their  principles  on  the  public  election 
of  n  prescntatives,  may  be  suspected  of  having  been 
influenced  by  the  hopes  (chat  were  never  abandoned,) 
of  his  majesty's  recovery.  The  question  of  the  prinoe'f 
right  to  the  regency  being  decided,  Mr  Pitt,  before 
he  laid  the  full  plan  of  the  regency  before  the  Hooaeof 
Commons,  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  being  elected  to  that  onice  by  pnrliamenti 
and  submitted  to  his  royal  highness  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  hold  the  re« 
gcncy.     The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  tempetite^ 
but  decided.     He  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  the  pnb-  j^. 
lie,  tliat  those  powers  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  ^^ 
invest  him,  were  such  as  degraded  and  divided  the  ei-  accq 
ecutive  power;  yet,  that  a  conviction  of  theeiik^* 
that  must  result  to  the  nation  from  his  refusal,  w«nU  ^^ 
induce  him  to  undertake  the  painful  trust. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1789i  the  whole  plan  of  nge 
the  regency  was  submitted  to  parliament.  The  prince  ias 
was  to  exercise  the  regency  during  his  majesty's  il->^" 
ness,  without  being  admitted  to  any  share  in  thie  cat  ^' 
of  the  royal  person,  or  interference  with  the  king's 
household  and  private  affairs ;  he  was  to  grant  ao 
pension  nor  reversion,  and  no  office  but  Mat  the 
law  absolutely  required  for  any  other  terms  this 
during  the  king's  pk*asure,  nor  any  peerage  esoept 
on  the  royal  issue.  The  persons  attendant  on  hii 
majesty,  and  the  officers  of  his  household  in  genenli 
were  to  be  under  the  exclusive  controul  of  theqneea. 
The  disposal  of  one  fourth  of  the  cixil  list  wai  thus 
put  in  the  hands  of  her  mafesty,  and  indirectly  k- 
'tained  for  the  strenj^th  ot  a  party  whom  she  w2» 
kr.own  to  favour.  During  thi  se  events,  his  majestf 
continued  chiefly  under  the  care  of  Dr  Willis,  wbo, 
of  all  his  physicians,  had  been  the  nridt  S'dnguice  is 
lii'*  opinion  of  his  recovery  ;  hitherto  these  hope*  had 
been  iiideiinite  as  to  time.  Duriu*;;  the  month  of 
February  they  became  more  ar.d  more  decisive. 

Amidst  circumsianceb  so  important  to  the  gencnlAff 
interests  of  the  empiiv,  the  Iri^>ll  parliament  assert- 1"^^ 
ing  their  legislative  indtpciider.cy,  and  voted  an  address 
to  the  Prince  of  Wale.s,  beseeching  him  to  assunie 
the  functions  of  royalty.  Tiie  lord  lieutenant  havii^g 
rtTused  to  transmit  their  aJ.lress,  the  Iriah  peers  and 
commv.ns  voted  an  ui  qualined  cvniure  on  his  condBCi, 
and  bent  commissioners  to  London  to  wait  oc  hi* 
royd  highness;  but  this  measure,  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  plan  of  regency,  was  rendered  ua- 
ncccshary  by  the  recovery  of  his  majesty,  which  wa: 


•  When  uitnc'.vsfs  were  tTi.unincd  at  tlu?  U-ir  oi"  the  ]Ioui«e  of  ronimons,  cm  the  >uhjcct  ot*  this  bcrriblc  traffic,  it  appenfd 
in  cvidi-iHc,  that  5  tVet  (i  niches  in  lciif;lh,  antl  Ui  iiieht's  in  hieadth,  was  the  average  space  allotted  to  each  s^laxc.  The  Ij»a 
(iirk  of  the  ve>  cl  was  intirolv  coicreil  with  hodies.  The  spa*i'  between  the  floor  of  that  deck  and  the  roof  &I>ovc,  in  Y*i^' 
..!)oi«t  .>  fei:t  H  inches,  \va*<  divided  by  a  iiiatfonu,  aNo  covereil  with  hunum  Ixxlies.  The  slaves  nerc  chained,  twj  jju*  Iho, 
l-v  their  Isands  and  feel,  and  by  means  of  rin{;-bi>lt.»  fasteiu-d  to  tlie  deck.  In  that  sultry  climate,  their  iillowancv  wj.--  jprt 
of  water  each  prr  rf«y,  and  they  were  usually  fed  twice  a  day  with  yatus  and  horse-l>cans.  After  meals,  they  were  coir.]ic!!ai. 
bv  the  whij),  to  jump  in  their  irons  ;  this  was  colled  tlancinf^.  Tliey  had  not,  as  \va'>  vrophatically  stated,  ^"klivn  ^t^.■wed  togc* 
Mier,  !i:>  nuich  room,  cither  in  Iun;^h  ur  breadth,  as  a  man  h:is  in  his  cutiin. 
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QOQJiced  la  parliament  by  the  chiincellor  on  the 
lOth  of  March*  Innumerable  congratulation*  reach- 
iSLfid  the  throne,  from  the  peers  and  commons  down  to 
^Khe  humblest  corpoVations ;  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
^Kras  celebrated  through  the  kingdom;  and  in  Loudon 
HQh»  Majesty  made  a^public  procession  to  St  Paul'i,  at- 
^^ended  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  business  of  parliament  now  returned  to  its 
yusual  channel.  A  supply  of  i^21 8,000  was  voted 
or  fortifying  our  West  India  oosaessions,  Mr  FoX| 
«r«evering  jn  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
bop  tax»  was  at  last  successful;  and  the  prohibition 
if  the  poor  pedlars  was  also  abolished.  The  trial  of 
'Ir  Hastings  proceeded,  but  with  no  circumstance  of 
lenvjnble  importance* 

War  h?»d  for  somt*  time  raged  on  the  eastern  fron- 
of  Europei  between  the  powers  of  Russia  and 
Lustria  leagued  against  the  Turks,  In  this  contest, 
the  northern  powers  of  the  Contiricnt  found  them- 
selves at  last  involved,  either  as  principals  or  arbiters. 
While  Denmark  allied  itself  to  Russiai  Gustavus  of 
Sweden,  allured  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Porte,  and  im- 
pelled by  his  ambition  and  hatred  of  Russia,  had  de- 
cbrcd  against  the  latter  power,  and  sought,  when  it 
was  too  late,  to  conciliate  the  Danes.  In  September 
I7B8,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  invaded  Sweden  on  the 
aide  of  Norway^  and  advanced  to  Gottenburgh  with 
trifling  opposition*  The  governor  of  the  place,  and 
the  inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a  siege, 

•'  had  determined  to  capitulate ;  but  Gustavus  riding 
kbither  with  the  speed  of  a  courier,  reached  the  place 
in  time  to  save  the  capitulation,  to  displace  the  go** 
pernor,  and  to  animate  the  inhabitants  with  nobler 
sentiments.  Gustavus  assembled  the  townsmen;  he 
reminded  them  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Swedish 
arms,  and  made  them  promise  rather  to  be  buried  un- 
der the  ruins  than  surrender.  But  from  this  dreadful 
trial  of  their  fidelity,  the  inhabitants  were  saved  by 
the  timely  interpositron  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Hol- 
land. Mr  Elliot  the  British  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
and  Baron  Borsche  the  Prussian  envoy,  threatened  an 
immediate  attack  by  sea  and  land  on  Denmark,  if 
hostilities  should  proceed.  An  armistice  was  fixed, 
which  ended  in  a  tieaty  of  neutrality,  ratified  in  the 
course  of  1789- 

The  party  spirit  of  the  nation  had,  for  some  years, 

fnt  assumed  a  milder  aspect ;  and  the  questions  which  had 

been  agitated  between  ministers  and  their  opponents, 

^*  though  they  furnished  matter  of  zealous  discussion, 

'      had  neither  mvolved  universal  enthusiasm,  nor  dcge* 

nerated  into  personal  rancour.     But  the  progress  of 

the   French  revoUition  began   at  this  period  to  be 

Kiewed  by  the  British  nation  with  an  eagerness,  that 
cemed  to  reawaken,  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  civil 
rars,  all  the  collision  of  opinions  which  had  engen- 
ercd  our  own.  The  event  was  foreign,  but  the  ap* 
Ucation  of  its  principles  came  home  to  ourselves* 
ly  the  genuine  Tories  of  England,  the  French  revo- 
lution, even  as  early  as  the  period  of  storming  the 
Bastile,  was  regarded  as  a  horrible  event,  which  would 
annihilate  France  as  a  power  in  Europe,  and  consign 
to  similar  anarchy  and  ruin  every  nation  whom  the 
contagion  of  her  politics  should  affect.  **  France," 
^  laid  Mr  Burke,  when  he  commented  on  this  event  in 
parliament,  •*  France  is,  in  a  political  light,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expunged  from  the  system  of  Europe. 
VOL*  IV*   PAHT  II. 


Were   we  absolute  conquefors,  awl   France  to  lie     Britaio* 

prostrate  at  our  feet,  we  should  blush  to  impose  ^^'^^^^TTT' 
upon  r  renchmen  terms  so  destructive  to  all  their  con-  iTqo. 
sequence  as  a  nation,  as  the  durance  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves*"  He  was  indignant  that  any 
Engliijhmen  should  approve  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  and  astonished  that  they  should  compare  it  with 
our  own.  Ours  was  a  revolution  not  made  but  pre- 
vented J  theirs  was  a  tempest  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed ;  the  principles  of  the  two  events  were  as  dif- 
ferent as  good  and  evil.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
delivered  by  Mr  Burke,  in  a  debate  which  took  place 
on  the  9*^h  of  February  1790*  upon  a  feuhjcci  which 
would  seem  to  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
French  revolution  :  (on  a  qucbtioa  of  the  army  esti- 
mates.) But  the  minds  of  mcu  were  full  of  this 
subject,  and  disposed  to  give  vent  to  th*'ir  opiniona 
wherever  publicity  could  be  obtained."  Mr  Fox  vin*  Speech  of 
dicated  the  principles  of  the  great  event,  :is  entirely  ^^  ^o^ 
those  which  had  produced  our  own  revolution  ;  he 
hailed  the  emancipation  of  so  many  millionti  of  men 
from  tyranny,  as  a  glorious  era.  France,  it  was  own- 
ed, required  a  new  constitution,  and  from  whom  had 
she  to  expect  it?  From  a  king  at  the  head  of  his 
courtiers  ?  From  Broglio,  at  the  head  of  the  army  ? 
From  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  ?  or,  from  that 
spirit  in  the  people  which  had  laid  the  Bastile  in 
ashes?  At  this  period,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Wiudhamj 
and  some  others,  who  had  formerly  sided  with  the 
opposition,  now  ceased  to  act  with  them  ;  but  the 
opinions  which  Mr  Fox  had  expressed,  were  sup- 
ported both  in  and  out  of  parliament  by  the  genera- 
lity of  those  who  had  maintained  t!ie  doctrines  of 
W  higgism.  Of  these  arguments  and  speculations  re- 
specting the  French  revolution,  so  recent  in  the  pub- 
lic memory,  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account.  As 
the  tragedy  of  French  affairs  grew  deeper,  much  of 
the^ sanguine  hope  of  the  triumpli  of  liberty  was  di- 
minished. But  in  justice  to  those  who  predicted  that 
final  triumph,  let  it  be  remembered,  thai  as  we  re- 
covered our  rights  after  a  Cromwell  and  two  suc- 
ceeding tyrants,  so  may  France  ve/  recover  her*6  after 
Bonaparte  and  his  successor.  The  followers  of  Mr 
Burke's  speculation  have  certainly  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect their  prediction  to  be  fulfilled,  that  France  is  to 
be  expunged  from  the  system  of  Europe. 

On  the  5th   of  May,  a  message  from  his  Majesty  AfTiur  at 
announced  the  serious  intelligence  of  the  prospect  Nootka 
of  a  rupture  with  Spain,     In  1788,  a  settlement  had  Sound  be- 
been  made  by  some  of  our  countrymen  at  Nootka  I^^^^^l*^*. 
Sound,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  about  the  ^"^^'^^^^^^ 
50th  deg-ree  of  latitude.     The  ground  had  been  pur- 
phased  from  the  liatives  ;  it  had  never  been  visited 
by  Spaniards.     In  the  month  of  May    1789,  two 
Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  in  the  Sound,  and  mu- 
tual civilities  passed  between  the  Spanish  and  British 
officers  J  but,  after  a  few  days,  the  Iphigcnia  was 
seized  by  the  Spanish  commander's  orders  ;  the  offi- 
cers and  men  were  sent  on  board  the  Spanish  vessel* 
put  in  irons,  and  conveyed  to  a  Spanish  port.    Ano- 
ther British    vessel    was  afterwards  csptured,    the 
crews  imprisoned,  and  the  cargoes  sold  without  for- 
mal condemnation.     Taking  possession  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Nootka  Sound,  the  Spanish  commander  de- 
clared, in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  all 
the  lands  between  Cape  Horn  and  the  60th  degree 
4a 
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of  joiitidei   liclaafed  to   Spiiio*     When  thit  aiFair 
wms  iubm^Ued  to  ^lii^medt,  addrfaa^i  wrrc  precent- 
'nSa       '^  ^  ^  M*|t«tTr,  in4  a  vote  of  credk  of  out  miK 
^  Uati  pjuird  maKout.  u|»po4ilian.     The  British  govern - 

mroi  nckw  eililbittd  St  once  tlie  ftrmnesi  of  its  cha- 
rmclci-  in  or^omtmit  mnd  tlie  T3ataefl«  of  iu  reiotircei 
in  imsirdiitc  msasitfsit^ 

Bv  iW  famllT  comment  ion  still  Aubsittbg^  between 

[tfieAniori  yl  Boitrbon,  Fni»ce  waa  boi^nd  to  co. 

ite  wtili  intr  sjitlgod»t ;  irjd  the  nationai  aswm- 

Jj,  tliowti  inlnit  <m  otWr  matlerSy   voted  an  aid  of 

iZl4  ihap*  ol  tkr  lioe»    Btit  the  court  of  Madrid  plaiii- 

If  i*tr  lltr  friiictaace  of  tbir  Frt nch  nation  to  enter 

i&to  »  wir  whii  EttgUndi  Jiod  ^itldcd  to  our  drmandii 

wlmeh  mrrcimm^Uc  rotitution  aad  tndc^mnincation. 

On  tht  Sd  oS  Octobrft  a  ^nventioo  wai  %igtied  at 

tbe  &a£r^4  bi*  whicb  every  point  In  diipute  wts 

mtui^    Tbe  lelUeiiieiit  at  Noatka  Sound  wai  re- 

il0rrd,  tbe  free  ntvigatiofi  and  right  of  ftshcrj  Jfi  tht 

tfH^crn   pad^c  uccjUt  were  conlirnxfd  to   Britain, 

afid  a  (m  trade  oa  the  American  coa»t  to  the  north 

of  ibe  SfM&iih  peislrfne^ti,  unaccompanied,  however, 

W  mf  formal  rttintieuitiou  of  loTcm^nty  on  the  part 


'  Spdiit. 


On  tbe  otlu^r  hand,  nrttner  of  the  two 
powirrt  iTfT?  to  form  a  iettJement  nearer  to  Cape 
lofu  ihMM  the  maA  toatberlj  of  tlie  Spanii^  acttle* 


A  orw  pariiainirfil  met  on  the  Mih  of  November. 
*V^*  THe  firrt  oli|OCt  ol  llie  fni^iier  w»»  to  proiride  for 
'^  ibe  cxptnae  of  llie  »ttiafQent  againat  SpaiRt  amount* 
ing  to  L.4«O00jO0O  i  he  proposed  lo  obtain  a  part 
of  tbii  ium  bj  uking  half  a  million  from  the  un- 
cUilied  diridcikdj  tn  tnt  bank  of  England.  But  thi» 
veafuiT,  which  «rciuld  hate  been  a  ckrect  vtoktion  nf 
tbe  right  of  a  chartr red  tod y^,  waj  iibly  and  *ucces«- 
fuMy  cippo«cd«  Tbe  trrm  un<ltimigd  divid'fndii  iu  re* 
llit]f  i&rant,  nnrit^tf^d  dividenda ;  fur  wbeo  I  lie  cre<^ 
diiora  namei  were  ^terw^rda  published,  nombers  of 
c^aimti  GaiDr  f^^rwaid,  who  had  been  igaorant  of 
what  the  bank  owed  them. . 

The  wolence  of  pohlical  controvcny  on  the  iubject 
of  ihc  French  revointtnn  had  been  kept  alive  by  the 
fliijgbty  rventi  it  ill  pajiing  in  France,  and  itill  more 
'^^  hf  the  piiblieattoTi*  which  Usued  from  the  pressea  of 
baf  h  countrie*.  Among,  the  works  in  ourown  language, 
which  estcited  the  strongest,  though  most  opposite, 
iestinieiita  of  cnthuii^am,  were  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  by  the  French 
National  Assembly ;  and  the  answer  to  that  work  by 
Thomas  Paine.  In  this  literary  controversy,  the  most 
romantic  and  chivalrous  principles  of  loyadty,  and  a 
style  of  eloq^uence  dazzling,  and  often  electrifying, 
were  opposed  to  the  surly  republicanism  and  blunt 
declamation  of  the  American  school. 
tjl^  Soon  after  the  winter  recess,  a  bill  passed  for  the 

relief  of  the  English  Catholics  from  the  legal  penal- 
tics  still  in  existence ;  a  humane  measure,  but  un- 
Lecessarily  confined  to  such  Catholics  as  should  pro- 
test against  tbe  political  authority  of  the  pope.  Mr 
Wilberforcc*8  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  to  the  die^race  of  the  legislature,  experienced  a 
rejection. 

Some  salutary  reformations  in  tbe  practical  laws 

of  the  country,  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament. 

A  bill,  originating  with  the  minority,  was  passKxi  for 

securing  the  freedom  of  elections  ;  and  another  for 

'  prohibiting  the  attorney  general  iu  the  right  of  the 
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«« 


cruwn,  or  ley  indtttdiial  ta  hia  ows  nglit  it^m  di»- 
ttirbiog  a  povetfoi-  in  bia  francliiae*  ^ 

Tbe  moti  tmportint  \f%mmctum  m  tKe  internil  m^ 
guktioiD  of  the  emptrr  regarded  Ciiia4a.  fij  f  b^  ^^ 
wbk&  Mr  F«it  introd^jced,  tJ»e  cwntitiiTwii 
couotry  wm  dtaz^gtd  from  the  arlirtrary 
it  had  receYTrd  from  France  ;  the  tiabcai  coi 
was  inlrodoccdi  cogiKila  noininaf  ed  by  tbe 
and  boiiar«  of  aascoibly  ehfOttrn  by  tht  peiMil  , 
almbGibed  la  tbe  iw©  go»erami?uti  of  Upp» 
Lower  Canada.  The  Briibb  psufiaioefift 
a  right  of  isipotbg:  o»ly  tocb  taxes  aa  were 
lary  for  tlue  regtilititra  of  Ln4e  md  cmam 
the  railing  of  o^W  laxea,  and  tktfiipoalaf 
to  the  reipective  priiidfiil  Ir^ilaiotct. 

War  continued  lo  fwgt  oia  tbe  cmiitera  fbatim 
Emrop^,  betweea  tbr  Tofkiilit  AtiatriaJii  and  ftia^ 
ttan  arms.     By  tbe  pi»cc  of  fteicbeobocb,  wl«l 
i-ai  medktod  (b  Aueml  1790)  by  tLe  coiiiu«f 
]  oadoti  and  B«i«,  Auttjia  b^d  withdraws  bio 
boeuGt  y  tgitiiit  the  Bofie  %  andr  daitd  by  their  m* 
cr^if  the  mtdibtifif  oovta  mm  ^amxAA  of  Km 
to  abandon  her  iuccttifiiS  cmrerr  agminst  tbr  Turk. 
Tbe  £mpre«$  Catharine  hmugbtily  f^plicd«  tbudle 
1  ould  m»ke  peace  or  war  witb  vbcNB  ibe  ple9ie4 
1  itbout  the  interrentloi)  of  any  foneigs  power,    Hn 
cnoo«ingp  however,  Ca  provoke  iod  Far  ^lOit  Jiff- 
created  arbiters,  she  tecretly  bclAsi fd  bcf  mltaf 
neH  to  condude  a  peace^  with  Turbrr,  o«  e 
of  rttainiiig  the  country  cagivrard  of  ih<  N< 
d»ett  if^ct  of  territory,  valuabk  oaly  far 
the  fortresi  of  Ocxaoow.     Ttut  wMtt  bct^g 
tf  irily  re fuiod,  tbe  empreas  brake  off  tbe 
a  id  determined  to  proiecytir  tbe  war«     Q 
c  F  March,  Mr  Fitl  detivetcd  a  mcaaage  fnsm  hia  AK<i|| 
jcfty  t0  the  Hoott  of  ComiiMmH  iitiporiing,  ibattkf^ 
aid^vouLTt  which  be  had  oaed  witb  bis  albrs,  lot^ 
haring  proved  aticcestful,  bia  Biajcsty  tboogbt  n  le-  ^ 
cessary,  m  order  to  add  iragbt  to  bU  rep««=tir  jj 
tion^.  to  aurment  hn  naval  foroe.     In  tbe  ddsit^ 
which  ensued  upon  tbii  me»iag«,  Mr  Piit  ahf^ 
on  the  necetaity  of  altendiiie  to  the  babnoe  of  £*• 
rope,  and  on  the  in6tience  of  the  Torkiah  esipttt  a 
the  general  scale.     Mr  Fok,  a^d  tbe  wbok  party  d 
opposition,  strenuously  con  tended  agai»&t  tbe  pi» 
jected  war.     We  had  no  quarrel,   Mr  Fom  obrmi 
with  tbe  Empresi  of  Rus^a ;   we  bad  no 
Turkey.     It  was  the  abturd    pride  of 
that  prompted  01  fo  baxard  m  war»Airfnc 
second  the  ambitkioB  pdScf  of  Phmia,  aad 
could  promote  our  own  interests*  or  tboae  sf  Ea- 
rope  at  Urge.    The  Czarina  Ksd  oflReicd  to  oAkiI 
her  conquettft  bat  a  barren  desert,  conuinkgaK 
valuable  fortress,  Oczakow  ;  and  cotild  it  be  Kiif 
I'y  said,  that  tbe  babnce  of  Europe  depended  oa  O^ 
'  za]u3wbeingposiefaedbytbeltaaMBsortheT«lBu 
The.poHcy  of.  a  war  with  Ruaaia.  on.  tndi  gisaaii 
was  so  difficult  to  be  perceived'  or  4ff"»*»^  dit 
though  the  minister  stul  retained  tlie  a^DiitT  of 
votes,  they  fell  br  bdow  haa  accnstnawd  aanhn* 
Encouraged  by  the  wuce  of  pohlic  o^no^  M^ 
within  and  vrithout  parUament;  Mr  Grey  piupaifj* 
vote  of  censure  on  ministcrst  fcr  their  ijitu'tilil'r 
conduct  reipectingRntsa^  and  the  aotkai  w»a^• 
gatived  by  onlj  BO  votes.     The  Maister  was  lbs 
eoropelkd  to  give  way  to  nopabr  cfMoioa:  k  n^ 
ded  from  bis  armed  mediation^' after  a  AecC  ftadtea 
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udkL  eqti]t)pcd>-— advising  and  leaving  T-iirkey  to  conclude 
/^-*  a  peace  with  the  empress  on  the  terms  which  she  had 
J***^  proposed. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  the  se- 
i^^wu  irere  invectives  on  the  failure  and  folly  of  this  armed 
^^*^  interference^  Mr  Pitt,  at  the  next  opening  of  parlia- 
**"      menty  (January  1792,)  exliibitcd  the  mobt  flattering 
and  prosperous  display  of  tlie  natioaal  finances.   The 
amount  of  the  revenue  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by 
L.300,0(X)»  and  the  whole  suqilus  of  the   income 
o^er  the  expenditure  was  L.  QOCOOO,  leaving  room 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  more  burthen- 
some  taxes,  and  apply  L.  400,000  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.     Our  exports  had  risen  to 
L.  SO,  120,000;  and  our  internal  trade  had  increased 
IB  at  least  an  equal  proportion. 
bill         The  same  session  was  memorable  for  the  success 
^^ff    of  a  bill  originating  with  Mr  Fox»  for  giving  juries 
^'    a  power  of  judging  of  the  intention,  as  well  as  fact, 
in  deciding  upon  libels.     The  bill  had  been  intro- 
ducedf  and  passed  the  commons  the  preceding  year, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  lords.     In  tne  same  house, 
it  itill  encountered  severe  opposition  ;  the  law  lords, 
Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst,  pronouncins  it  a 
fundamental  subversion  of    English  jurispruoence. 
Lord  Camden  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with 
greater  strength  and  liberahty,  contended,  that  the 
principle  of  tne  bill  had  been  inherent  in  our  laws 
and  practice*    Judge  Jeffreys  himself,  in  all  his  de- 
votion to  an  arbitrary  court,  had  been  of  this  opi- 
nion.    To  whom,  said  Lord  Camden,  should  tne 
judging  of  libels  be  confided,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perty, who  were  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press— 
the  judges,  or  the  people  of  England:— the  Juries 
were -the  people  of  England.     In  the  fierce  animosi- 
tT  of  political  opinions  which  had  recently  arisen, 
toe  one  party  made  too  forcible  an  use  of  the  increa- 
■ing  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  to  discounte- 
•  0f   nance  all  reform  in  our  constitution ;  while  there  was 
nends  evidently,  on  the  other,  a  spirit  of  lawless  disaffec- 
'  Ptoo-  tion,  cherished  by  a  class  of  the  British  public,  who 
were  infected  by  the  republicanism  of  France.     Pro- 
fessing to  raise  a  barrier  at  once  a^air.st  the  licenti- 
ousness, and  a  popular  bulwark  in  favour  of  reform, 
m  society,  called  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  form- 
ed*    In  such  a  mixed  society,  it  may  he  difficult  to 
pronounce  upon  the  general  wish  ;  but  of  the  leaders 
of  this  society,  many  were  unexceptionable,  and  some 
were  distinguished  political  characters.    One  of  them, 
Mr  Grey,  gave  notice  of  his  intentions,  to  move,  as 
formerly,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation :  his  v:ews  were  vehcmenlly  opposed  by  the 
minister,  as  well  as  by  a  majority  of  the  people.    Re- 
form, in  every  shape,  was  now  deprecated  by  that 
party  as  the  pretext  of  revuiutionists,  and  the  cer- 
tain precursor  of  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 
In  a  royal  proclamation   against  seditious  writings 
and  principles,  which  soon  after  appeared,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  exhorted  to  vigilance,  and  the  people 
to  obedience ;  and  loyal  addresses  of  answer  to  the 
proclamation,  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  were 
transmitted  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Amidst 
this  fear  of  the  infection  of  French  principles  and 
cruelty,  the  horrors  and  disgraces  of  the  slave  trade 
were  not  suffered  to  be  erased  from  our  own  name  as 
a  nation.     The  motion,  renewed  by  Mr  Wilberforce, 
for  abolishing  that  iniquitous  traffic,  was  rejected  in 
the  Lords,  even  thoueh  softened  down  by  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr  Dundas  for  a  gradual  abolition. 


Before  we  take-a  view  of  those  affairs,  in  Europe,     Briiaia* 
which  eventually  dispelk'd  all  the  pleasing  hopes  of  ^-  ^r'~'— ' 
peace  and  prosperity,  so  lately  held  out  in  the  Ian-  GkorckIII. 
guaj^e  of  the  throne,  it  is  nccessafy,  amoitg  the  events  ^* 

of  the  present  year,  to  notice  the  affairs  of  India.  AfTiiri  In 
Tippoo  Saib  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  East  '"^'** 
India  company,  in  1784  ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  a 
dispute  with  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  respecting 
two  forts  which  the  Dutch  had  sold  to  that  poten- 
tate, but  over  which  Tippoo  claimed  a  feudal  sove- 
reignty, involved  the  company,  as  allies  of  the  Ra- 
jah, once  more  in  hostilities  with  Tippoo.  The  war, 
which  was  renewed  in  1790,  was  this  year  terminated 
with  signal  success.  In  February,  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  invested  Scringapatam,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  and  the  prince's  affairs  seemed  so  deside- 
rate, that  he  consented  to  peace,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  These  were,  that  he  should  cede 
one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  al- 
lies ;  pay  about  L.4,000,000  sterling,  to  indemnify 
their  expences  in  the  war;  release  aU  prisoners,  and 
deliver  iiia  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty. 

Before  the  news  of  these  distant  triumphs  reached  Coiilltioa 
us,  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  become  dark  and  por-  f'f  Austria 
tentous.  On  the  20th  of  April,  war  was  declared  by  *"**.  l*™»"a 
the  French  National  Assembly,  against  the  king  of  j!^*'  ' 
Hungary,  the  title  of  Emperor  being  yet  vacant  by 
the  £atn  of  Leopold  II.  In  July,  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  entered  France,  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  preceded 
by  that  dreadful  manifesto,  in  which  they  threatened 
to  punish  the  French  nation  as  rebels,  and  give  up 
Paris  to  military  execution,  unless  the  kine  and  royal 
family  were  set  at  liberty.  For  two  montlis,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  conducted 
under  many  unprosperous  omens,  was  unchecked: 
but,  on  the  20th  of  September,  Dumourier  repulsed 
him  on  the  heights  of  Walmy,  and  his  army,  thinned 
by  disease  and  famine,  began  their  retreat.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  not  only  had  the  French  do- 
minions been  evacuated  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  Luxembourg  and  Liege  except- 
ed, were  ovei  run  by  the  republican  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Parisians,  alike  ferocious  in  Obnoxious 
their  fears  and  in  their  triumphs,  had  signaHzed  the  **,f^^f "  "^ 
10th  of  August  and  the  1st  day  of  September,  by        ^'^'^"^''■' 
massacres,  at  which  the  heart  freezes  in  the  recital,  on 
pretence  of  the  danger  which  was  threatened  by  the 
approaching  invaders.     In  November,  the  conven- 
tion, intoxicated  by  the  repulse  of  the  hostile  armies, 
passed  their  famous  decree  for  fraternizing  with  all 
nations  in  pursuit  of  liberty — for  annexing  the  Duchy 
of  Savoy  to  the  republic,  and  for  opening  the  navi- 

§ationofthe  Scheldt.  The  event  of  the  10th  of 
Lugust,  by  which  royalty  in  France  wss  abolished, 
was  deemed  suflicicnt  grounds  by  the  British  court 
for  recalling  our  ambassador.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor, though  no  longer  acknowledged,  remained  in 
England.  The  fraternizing  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  decree  respecting  the  Scheldt,  occasion- 
ed an  offer  of  our  assistance  to  be  made  to  the  States 
General ;  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  vessels  freight- 
ed with  corn  to  France,  and  preparations  for  war  by 
land  and  sea. 

The  substance  of  his  majesty's  speech  when  par- 
liament next  assembled,  December  ISth,  was  to  de- 
clare the  necessity  of  putting  the  natiou  in  a  posture 
of  defence  against  internal  Ssaffection,  and  exttfriial 
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hostility*  The  usurp Ifif^^lfflHKfat  of  France,  it 
was  declared,  had  shewn  their  contempt  of  the  rights 
•  of  neutral  nations  by  their  obnoxious  decrees  ;  they 
had  in  particular  invaded  the  rights  of  our  allies,  the 
Dutch,  in  their  decree  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt, 

War  seemed  now  inevitable,  yet  France  still  held 
out  the  appearance  of  wishing  for  concihation.  M. 
Chauvelin  waving  the  ceremony  of  his  being;  recog- 
nised at  our  court,  informed  Lord  Grenville,  in  the 
name  of  the  executive  council  of  the  French  nation, 
that  France  would  not  attack  Holland  while  she  pre- 
served her  neutrality ;  and  that  the  fraternizing  decree 
had  no  reference  to  England. 

With  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  Chauve- 
lin argued,  that  his  country  having  rescued  Belgium 
from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  was  bound  to  restore  to 
the  Belgians  all  their  rights,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the&e.  How  could  the  right  respecting 
the  Scheldt  he  excepted  ?  particularly  when  it  was  of 
importance  only  to  those  who  were  deprived  of  it. 
The  English  government,  after  some  discussion  with 
Chauvcbn,  notified,  that  their  conditions  of  peace 
were,  that  France  should  renounce  her  views  of  ag- 
gression, relinquish  her  conquests,  and  confine  her- 
self to  her  own  territory.  France  had  already  con- 
quered the  Netherlands,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
expected,  that  she  should  quietly  give  them  up. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XV L  which 
had  been  for  some  time  anticipated,  occasioned  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  the  French  resident  from 
London.  It  contributed,  with  the  other  horrible 
transactions  of  France,  to  rouse  sensations  of  pity 
and  indignation  p  which  violetitly  disposed  the  people 
of  England  for  war. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  session  in  December  1792, 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  had  been  the  subject  of 
successive  debates*  On  the  12  th  of  February,  a 
message  from  his  majesty  announced,  that  France  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch, 
Mr  Pitt  read  this  declaration  of  war,  and  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  British  government  from  its  individual 
charges. — *•  The  king  of  England  was  accused  of 
having  favoured  the  coalition.  Mr  Pitt  solemnly  de- 
nied toe  charge.  His  majesty  had  recalled  his  am* 
bassador  from  Paris  after  the  10th  of  August  j  but 
it  was,"  said  the  minister,  **  because  the  government  of 
France  was  from  that  day  a  government  of  usurpa- 
tion, Chauvelin' s  letters  of  credence  had  been  re- 
fused; but  not  until  the  French  had  offered  repeated 
offences.  We  were  taxed  with  framing  the  alien 
bill ;  it  was  a  measure  of  self-defence  against  foreign, 
incendiaries.  The  French  accused  us  of  prohibiting 
corn,  arms,  and  ammunition,  from  being  exported  to 
France;  that  too  was  a  measure  of  self-defence  against 
the  designs  of  France,  avowedly  shewn  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Holland.  We  had  prohibited  the  influx  of 
kssignats ;  in  so  doing  we  had  only  shielded  our- 
teWes  against  a  gigantic  system  of  swindling.  Lastly, 
we  were  accused  of  having  prepared  an  armament  to 
disturb  the  French  operations  in  Belgium.  True,'* 
said  the  minister,  **  we  armed  in  our  own  defence  when 
France  shewed  contempt  of  our  allies;  but  we  sought 
not  to  disturb  their  op?rutions  in  Belgium,  we  meant 
to  protect  Hiilland,*' — He  concluded  by  moving  for 
an  address  to  support  his  majesty  in  the  war. 

Mr  Fox  opposed  the  addrcssy  because  it  pledged 


the  house  to  an  indefinite  Bsmctioiiol  lliepMl 
ture  conduct  of  mbtsters.     He  proposed  at  an  ansefid* 
ment  to  the  address,  that  the  house  should  promiie  to  **' 
support  the  throne,  in  bringing  France  to  such  tcrm«  of 
pacification,  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  honour   * 
his  majesty's  crown,  the  interests  of  his  people. 
the  security  of  our  allies.    The  causes  of  war  i 
by  France,  he  did  not  pretend  to  justify  indw 
nately.     It  had  been  customary  with    France,  c 
under  her  ancient  government,  to  crowd  into  a  nil 
festo  every  complaint,  solid  or  insignificant,   whkh 
could  be  mentioned  as  grounds  of  hostility  :  but    ' 
dismission  of  Chauvelin,  and  our  prohibiting-  the 
porta ti»n    of  corn  to  France,  (in  viobtion    of 
treaty  of  1786,)  when  a  supply^of  grain  wru  per* 
mitted  to  other  countries,  did  not  warrant  us  to  aaj, 
that  the   war  was  pure  aggression   on  the  pan  of 
France.     Mr  Fox   severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  refusing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  FrasiCR 
Had  our  conduct  been  more  candid  and  conctltatingt 
the  fate  of  Louis,  as  well  as  the  war,  might  have  bees 
averted.     But   the    minister   negotiated   unofT  ^^ 
What  benefit  could  arise  from  this  strange  dist 
between  official  and  unofficial  negotiation,   Mr 
could  not  conceive ;  but  had  we  negotiated,  (he  woi 
ask,)  with  a  real  and  conscientious  wish  for  peace? 
No ;  we  remonstrated  against  accessions  of  territory, 
and  we  complained  of  the  violated  rights  of  our  ally« 
but  we  proposed   nothing  that   we  could   rationiUi 
expect  to  be  conceded  as  a  satisfaction.     We  pointi 
out  nothing  that  could  remove  the  alarm.     We 
them  to  abandon  their  conquests — to  withdraw 
troops   from  the   Netherlands,      While   they 
at  war  with  the  emperor,  such  a  proposal  was  not  ao 
offer  of  peace.     It  was  an  insult,  and  a  pretext  for 
quarrel.     The  invasion  of  our  ally,  by  the  opeoiag  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,   was  set  forth  ai  the 
grounds  of  war ;   but  was  this  exclusive   oavtgadoii 
really  an  object  worthy  of  a  war?     Did  the  »tife^ 
general  think  it  such  f  had  they  asked  for  our  aa>N" 
tance  ?  had  they  determined  to  assert  their  right  to 
the   Scheldt  by  force  of  arms  ?     No,  they  had  noil  1 
How  then  could  we  take  the  lead,  in  asserting  a daiot 
in  which  we  were  not  principals,   and  in  wbich  tlie 
principals  did  not  call  for  our  Interposition*     Aa  ta 
the  sattj^faction  which  we  sought,  viz.  th^  reiticutioo 
of  Belgium,  it  was  evidently   and  wholly  imponiUe 
to  be  admitted.     We  made  a  pretence  of  the  balanca 
of  Europe  to  justify  g^jing   to  war,  but  had  we  wrt 
seen  France  invaded,  her  frontier  town  taken,  and  ber 
capital  threaten?d,  without  speaking  of  the  balaucf  ol 
Europe,  or  interfering  to  preserve  it.      Now,  whca^^J 
France  had  repelled  invasion,  we  discovered  that  £o4^^| 
rope  was  in  danger.     This  was  the  language  of  nictt^^ 
devoted,  not  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  to  tibt 
coalition  against  France, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  was  carried  od,  oniWD^ 
continent,  by  the  allied  powers   formerly  engagfdi''^ 
with  various  success.    The  French,  under  bntnoMteri 
entered  the  Dutch  territory  on  the  17th  of  Febraary* 
and  Breda,  the  fort  of  Klundert,  aod  Grrtruyim* 
burgh,  surrendeied  to  their  arms  ;  but  at  the  ' 

Williamstadt  they  first  received  a  check.     Tbi 
lish  troops  under  the  Duke  oi  York  having 
ed  in   Holland,  entered  WrUiamsstadt ;  af»d  tl 
cumstance,  with  other  concurrio?  evmt'H  ti 
tide  of  fortune  in  favour  of  the  allies*     The 
of  the  LmperiarcommaQderSi  Ciairfait  and  Coboorgi 
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k    wftt  at  Brat  equally  illustrious..     The  latter  obliging 
■MidtraDda  to  raise  the  &iege  of  Maestncht«  repassed 
^^hc  Mae&et  and  defeated  Dumourier,   in  two  severe 
^^encounters  at   Neerwinde  and   at  Fer  de    Lou  vain. 
The  French  now  retreated  from  Belgium,  pursued  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  inhabitants.     The  dcfeciioiv  of 
Dumuuncr  left  the  French  army  in  a  state  of  immi- 
nent pen),  from  which  the  genius  and  courage  of 
Dampierre,  with  difficulty,  recovered  it.     But  that 
enterprising  commander^  advancing  from  his  camp  at 
L  Famars,  attacked  the  allies  at  Quiverain,  where  he  was 
^Wefcated  with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  and  where  he  him* 
^M^lf  fell  in  the  action.   In  this  engagement,  the  Enghsh 
^Btiid  Hanoverfani  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day;  the 
^'Coldstrcam  guards  were  particularly  distinguished,  by 
charging  the  foremost  lines  of  the  French*     By  thia 
fuccesSj  the  allies  were  enabled  to    besiege    Valen- 
ciennesi    which  surrendered  on   the  25th    of  July. 
10     Mentz  and  Cond6,  about  the  same  time,  capitulated 
I      to  the  coo  federates.     While  so  important  a  mass  of 
the  allied  forces  kept  together,  nothing  could  with- 
stand their  efforts  ;  but  unhappily  they  divided,  en- 
tertaining different  views  of  aggrandizement.     The 
British,  under  ttie  Duke  of  York,  forming  a  distipct 
army  with  the    Dutch   and  *  Hessians,   opened    the 
U      trenches  before   Dunkirk  on  the  24th  of  August. 
The  works  were  carritfd  on,  though  with  trivial  ef- 
fect, till  the  6lh  of  September,  when  the  covering 
army,  commanded  by  the  Hanoverian  Field  Marshal 
^^Freytag,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  and  defeated  by 
^■the    French  General  Houchard;   a  successful  sortie 
^Vas  at  the  same  time  made  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
besieging  army  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  heavy  artillery.     On  her  own  element,  Bri- 
tain began  the  war  with  success.     Tobago  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  squadron  under  Admiral  La  Forey. 
^|-   The  settlements  of  Fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  St  Nichola 
^  Mole  in  St  DomiDFO,  also  surrendered  to  our  arms. 
The  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St  Pierre  became 
an  easy  prey  to  our  arms  ;  and,  in  the  East  Indies, 
we  became  masters  of  Pondi  cherry,  Fort  Ma  hie,  and 
other  settlements  of  the  Frtnch  on  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandcl  coasts.     A  fallacious  hope,  for  a  short 
time,  shone  upon  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  that  the  in- 

Itetnal  distractions  of  the  French  would  afford  them 
jrffective  partizans  in  restoring^  the  monarchy.  After 
like  fall  of  the  Girondine,  (the  less  ferocious  faction  of 
lie  republicans,)  and  the  ascendency  of  the  terrorists, 
iome  of  the  proscribed  deputies  ffed  from  Paris,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  the  provinces. 
In  the  south,  a  most  formidable  fo^deration  again&t 
the  Jacobins  was  framed  by  the  three  cities  of  Mar- 
lies,  Lyons,  and  Toulon.  Lord  Hood  was  at  that 
cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  him  the 
ople  of  Toulon  and  the  French  Admiral  Frugoff 
gociated  to  surrender  the  town  and  the  shipping, 
jg  Lordship  took  possession  of  both  in  the  name  of 
•ouis  XVII.  solemnly  engaging  to  assist  in  restoring 
le  constitution  of  17S9*  The  siege  of  this  place 
as  tmmedtalcly  commenced  by  a  large  army  of  the 
ublic«ns,  with  all  the  advantages  of  having  the 
[jtccnl  cotmlry  subjected,  although  not  devoted,  to 
iheir  cause.  General  O'Hara,  who  had  reinfirced 
ic  g^rrisoTi  with  troops  from  Gibr<iltar,  was  woutid- 
€d  and  made  prisoner  tn  a  sortie,  the  ntighbouiing 
*  Tts  were  carried  by  tlw  enemy,  and  the  town  was 
imbarded  and  found  untenable.     Thousands  of  the 
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inhabitants  who  crowded  to  the  shore,  were  taken  on     Briuin, 
board  the  English  ships ;  but  many  more  thousands  ^—     -^^ 
were  necesBarily  abandoned  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  ^''^J^J 
their  countrymen.     Of  15   French  ships  of  the  line 
which  had  surrendered  to   Lord  Hood,  only   three 
were  brought  off» 

The  session  of  parliament  of  1794»  wag  opened  on  P^'o***^- 
the  21  St  of  January.  As  the  avowed  object  of  the  ||!^"^^*'^" 
war  had  been  the  deliverance  of  our  allies,  and  secu- 
rity for  ourselves,  the  ministry  were  called  iipony 
by  their  opponents,  to  explain  why  they  had  suffered 
a  period  of  time  to  pass  over,  when  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  every  where  victorious,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  profit  by  success,  and  to  restore  the  blessings  of 
peace.  «*  The  present  war,  (said  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  in  seconding  a  motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Laasdown,  for  addressing  his  majesty  to  make  a  pact* 
dc  attempt,)  was  undeiined  in  its  principle  and  object. 
It  was  a  war  of  extermination,  which,  if  continued 
upon  the  present  principles,  would  convert  France 
into  a  great  mihtary  school;  it  would  rouse  her  ut- 
most enthusiasm,  and  ultimately  shake  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  these  kingdoms."  To  these  almost  pro- 
phetic predictions,  and  to  other  views  and  argumentSi 
strongly  urged  during  this  session  by  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Whiibread,\the  answer  of  ministers  was  in  sub- 
stance ;  That  though  security  was  the  object  of  the 
war,  they  would  not  bind  themselves  to  defme  the 
circumstances  which  might  be  allowed  to  constitute 
that  security  j  that  the  war  held  out  every  probable 
hope  of  success  ;  that  France  was  on  the  eve  of  bank* 
ruptcy,  and  could  not  long  resist  the  alUed  powers ; 
and  finally,  that,  with  a  seditious  faction  at  home» 
and  a  foreign  enemy,  bent  on  subverting  our  mo- 
narchy, we  could  not  expect  refuge  from  dangert 
even  in  peace,  nor  were  peace  itself  desirable  and 
safe,  could  we  treat  with  such  men  as  the  present  go- 
vernors of  France.  The  public  in  general  received 
implicitly  those  views  of  success  in  the  war.  They 
listened  to  the  descriptions  which  ministers  gave  of 
the  dangerous  conspiracy  hatched  by  the  reforming 
societies.  Parlianicnt  was  induced  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus  act ;  and  twelve  of  the  reforming  TrUTi  for 
leaders  were  arrested  for  high  treason.  Of  the^e,  John  »ediiio*>.. 
Home  Tookc  was  the  only  man  of  the  smallest  po- 
litical distinction.  Hardy,  a  shoemaker;  Thclwall, 
an  itinerant  lecturer;  Holtrofl,  a  play-wnter;  and 
others  of  less  note,  were  his  associates.  They  were 
indicted  Li  the  Old  Bailey-  It  was  sought  to  be 
pnoved,  that  the  associations  in  question  had  armed 
themselves  against  the  government;  but  it  was  only 
proved*  that  a  few  of  the  individuals  had  procured 
some  pikes  to  defend  themselves  against  the  mobs  at 
places  where  they  held  their  meeting.  Hardy  was 
first  tried  ;  and  after  a  trial  of  nine  days,  acquitted. 
Never  was  a  verdict  considered  as  more  important  to 
public  hberty ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Erskine  never 
brought  more  reputation  to  himself^  or  on  the  IcgA 
profession,  than  on  this  occasion*  The  verdict  in 
Hardy's  case  clearly  predicted  the  acquittal  of  the 
other  reformers. 

Some  of  the  late  members  of  opposkioo,  who  had  Partiil " 
left  their  party  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  were  <'***n;^f«ln  • 
this  year  admitted   to  a  share  in  the  ad m in ist ration-  J*.*^"^"^*^*^*** 
Earl   Fit  a  William    was  appointed   President   of   the 
Council;  E^l  Spencer,  L  ^rd  Privy  Seal;  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  third  S<cretary  of  Sute  ;  and  Mr  W-tcid-.- 
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ham*  Seciictary  at  War,  By  a  subseqncnt  clinn^. 
Lord  Spefi&er  w-if*  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  ad- 
inirahy,  atid  Lord  Fittwiliiam  was  made  viceroy  oi 
Irelaud* 

The  military  and  navid  force  ToUd  fc^  the  ^efvlce 
of  the  year,  amounted  to  250,000,  indu J mg  .S/;,000 
foreigners*  A  great  augmentation  of  the  militia,  and 
of  the  voluntver  fencible  corps,  took  place  ;  and  the 
doubtful  expedient  was  resorted  to,  of  soliciting  vo^ 
luntary  subtcriptions  by  a  formal  letter,  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  Stnte  to  the  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  the  counties.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  by  which  that  monarcli  received 
H  fjubaidy  of  jg 200,000  a  year  from  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  was  agreed,  Uiat  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty should  not  conchide  a  peace  with  France,  with- 
out tlie  restoration  of  the  conquered  territories  of 
Sirditiii  being  made  a  prehminary.  By  another  trea- 
ty, hit*  Prussian  majesty  was  to  maintain  62,000  men, 
Qu  condition  of  receiving  from  Britain  L.  150,000f 
a  month,  besidca  L-400^XX)  when  his  army  shoiild 
be  put  in  motion,  and  L,  100,000  on  their  return. 
But  the  direction  and  command  of  these  costly  aux- 
iliaries was  still  to  be  vested  in  liis  Prussian  majes. 
ty.  On  the  9th  of  Aprili  his  majesty  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  arrived  at  Brussels,  to  take  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  allied  forces.  On  the  16th, 
he  reviewed  them  on  the  heights  abore  C«teau. 
The  following  day  the  allies  proceeded  to  invest  Lan- 
dreci,  which  tell  into  the  hands  of  Prince  Cobourg 
after  a  siege  of  no  long  duration.  But  to  balance 
the  success,  Pichegni  drove  the  army  of  Clairfait 
from  Moucron,  and  the  republicans  got  poisesdon 
of  Menin  and  Courtray.  In  June,  the  French,  under 
Jourdan,  having  passed  the  Sombre,  and  laid  siege  to 
Charleroi,  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  risked  a  general 
attack*  The  scene  of  the  important  battle  wliich 
ensued  was  at  Flcurus,  memorable  for  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  allies*  Charleroi  and  Brussels  thus  fell, 
Avithout  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  succession  of  victories 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Ypres,  the  key  of  West 
Flanders,  yielded  to  Moreau*  The  Duke  of  York 
had  fatally  separated  from  the  confederates,  and  sta- 
tioned himsel/  at  Tour  nay,  which  he  soon  found  un- 
len:^hle,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Antwerp, 
When  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  thus  de- 
cided, a  bndy  of  10,000  men  under  Lord  Moira, 
which  landed  at  Ostend,  with  difficulty  reached  the 
British  army  ;  but  tlie  tide  of  the  war  was  too  strong- 
ly turned,  to  be  affected  by  so  small  a  reinforcejncnt^, 
Ostend,  Ghtjnt,  Mon&,  Oudt-narde,  and  Neuport*  fell 
in  rapid  succession  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans, 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  allies,  from  Antwerp  to 
N^raiir,  becamL*  broken  and  defenceless.  The  Stadt- 
holdcr  in  vain  called  on  his  states  to  support  him  by 
a  gencraMevy  :  disaffection  or  apathy  every  where 
prevailed.  Sluys  alone  made  a  brave  resistance.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  strong  towns  in  the  French  terri- 
tory,, which  the  allies  still  possessed,  being  now  com- 
pletely insulated,  quickly  reverted  to  their  former 
possessors.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  York  retreat- 
ed in  August  to  Breda,  and  quickly  after  to  Bois  le 
Due.  Pursued  by  Pichegru  at  the  head  of  80,000 
men,  they  next  retreated  across  the  Maese,  took  a  fresh 
position  near  Grave,  and  at  the  beginning  of  October 


encamped  under  the  walls  of  NFMI^ku^    At  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  they  crossed  the  Waal,  Icavtag 
a  corps  to  protect  Nimeguen  ;  but  the  town  watrti*; 
cuatcd  on  the  7th  of  November,  with  great  lou  Hid 
confusion.     During  these  events,  the  arms 
public    were   equally   eiicces^fid   in    all 
Clairfait,   after    successive    defeats,    was  oLli^cJ  lo 
cross  ,  the    Rhine    at    Cologne,    and    the    iinpcnal 
troops  were  pursued  to  the  river  side  by  their  con- 
querors. On  the  Side  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  Frmch 
armies  shared  similar  tnumphs,  and  victor}',  to  use  the 
language  of  Barrere,  was  in  a  state  of  permaneocc. 

Amidst  these  disasters  by  land,  it  was  someconso-  Ai 
lation  that  our  navy,  supportedand  even  exceeded  its 
former  glory.  By  this  naval  superiority,  we  were 
enabled  to  capture  the  islands  of  Martinique,  St  Lucia» 
and  Guadaloupe,  although  the  last  of  these  conqaesti^ 
was  soon  after  recovered  by  the  French.  T*-  T^^"*. 
a ry,  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  a  great  ,, 
of  the  inhabitants,  under  their  ancient  ti^.i  i  aui^ 
were  in  arms  against  the  French  convention,  was  vji^ 
sited  by  Lord  Hood's  squadron,  and,  in  a  short  ttmct 
the  whole  island  submitted  to  tlte  English  and  thcu' 
Corsican  adherents*  In  June,  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  nation  assembled  at  Cornea  ;  voted  the 
union  of  the  island  with  the  British  crown  ;  and  i 
constitutional  act  was  framed,  almost  exactly  wmilar 
to  the  French  model  of  179L  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
(since  Lord  Minto,)  assumed  the  power  and  title  of 
viceroy; 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  French  Brest  fleet  us*  Vt*l 
der  admiral  Villaret,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  ^ 
convoy  from  America,  ventured  to  put  to  sea;iii     ^ 
it  was  known  that  Lord  Howe,  with  an  equal  £oraE« 
was  cruizing  off  the  harbour  to  intercept  it.     Eirly 
on  the  ^Bth  of  May,  the  grand  fleets  of  the  two  na 
tions  came  in  view  of  each  ether,  and  on  the  first 
June,  after  Lord  Howe  had,  by  a  eerie*  of  mt 
mancEuvres,  gained  the  weather  gage,  th*^-"  ■  ^ 
a  close  and  desperate  conflict.     After  $u 
mense  carnage,  the  French  adpviral  crowdcu  u. 
w^as  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  a  condition  to 
sail.     Six  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britiih  ; 
the  French  consoled  themselves  with  reflecting,  thit 
they  had  saved  a  convoy  of  160  merchant  raen,  n* 
lued  at  many  millions. 

The  brilhant  successes  of  France  ! .    '      V  '  nj,  by  ^ 
this  time,  rendered  most  of  the  nciglii  '^^•*"a 

disposed  to  acknowledge  her  new  govc,  ^  ^ 

some  of  them  even  to  court  her  alliance.  '. 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  the  beginning  of  ITtU,  Uciot- 
cd  the  coalition.  Prussia  having  nceivrd  our  lubii* 
dy,  whicli  she  applied  to  accoripli&Vi  the  iafirtKMti 
partition  of  Poland,  soon  followed  the  same  cnni^nr?, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Fi-ench,  aiid  : 

feace  between  the  republic  and  the  La. 
lessc  Cassel.  Yet  amidst  all  these  xi 
events,  the  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the 
the   next  session  of  parliament,  exhorted 

continuation  of  the  war ;  and  every  motioh  „. 

by  the  opposers  of  the  war,  was  negatived  by  triumph- 
ant raajontica.  In  these  debates,  howev^    •  -  -       ^ 
customed  supporters  of  the  itiinister,  f.  j 
cific  parly  in  the  commons  ;  and  Mr  \\  m 
iiouncing  a  total  change  in  his  views  of  the  i 
the  contest,  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a  nc^vjvi»»'-^^ 
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Alotn  of  L.  4,G00i000  was  guaranteed  b  y  parliament  to 

*^  the  house  of  Austria,     The  force  voted  for  the  year 

^^*  amounted  to  100,000  Rcamen,  and  216,000  regular 

soldiers  and  militiai  exclusive  of  fencibles  and  Tolun- 

^^eersi  and  embodied  French  emigrants.     The  sums 

^HipTied  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  the  payment  of 

^^Bhe  national  debt,  rose  to  L.  4Oj0O0,000  ;  nor  was  our 

^Hrxpendilure  in  Ireland,  and  the   Eait  and  West   lo- 

^^4ies,  taken  into  this  account. 

The  trial  of  Mr  Hastings,  so  remarkable  for  its 
importance,  for  the  talents  of  its  conductors,  and  for 
the  length  of  its  duration,  was,  in  the  course  of  1795, 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  He  was  acquitted  of  every 
branch  of  every  charge,  distinctly  and  severally. 

In  the  month  of  April,  were  celebrated  the  nup- 
tials of  his  Royal  HigKnesjs  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
the  Princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnmswick.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  prince  was, 
after  some  agitation,  settled  at  L.  120,000,  exclusive 
of  the  rents  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  estimated  at 
L.  13,000.  Of  this  income,  L.  73,000  were  appro- 
priated to  the  liquidation  of  his  Royal  HIghness's 
debts,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  parliament.  For  some  time,  the  attention  and 
fears  of  government  had  been  roused  by  the  importu- 
nate and  impatieRt  clamours  of  the  Catholics  of  Jne- 
i&ndf  at  the  restrictions  which  BtiU  continued  to  gall 
that  numerous  class  of  subjects.  Baffled  in  their  ap- 
plications to  the  Irish  parliament,  the  Catholics  bad 
met  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  addressed  the  sove- 
iTign  himself  in  a  determined  and  energetic  manner. 
Ministers,  who  were  embarrassed  between  the  force 
and  justice  of  those  claims,  and  their  wishes  to  retain 
the  attachment  of  the  high  church  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, who  opposed  the  Catholic  emancipation,  seem 
te  have  adopted  a  momentary  resolution  of  comply- 
ing with  the  demands  of  the  former  party.  Earl 
FitzwiUiam  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land.  His  inclination  to  healing  measures,  rendered 
his  appointment  universally  acceptable  to  the  Irish. 
The  depressed  influence  of  the  Whig  Protestants,  the 
'  lends  of  emancipation,  rose  in  the  Irish  parhament  \ 

d  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  drawn  up  by 
the  accustomed  advocates  of  their  rights,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  commons  with  bttle  opposition. 
But  the  joy  and  conciliation  occasioned  by  this  event, 
[uickly  vanished*     Earl  FitzwiUiam,  as  a  necessary 

ep  to  the  measure  of  emancipation,  had  been  obli- 
"  to  dismiss  some  of  the  most  zealous   of  the  anti- 

itbolic  friends  of  ministers  in  Ireland.  Indignant 
this  change,  Mr   Bercsford  repaired  to  London, 

d  held  conferences  with  the  British  cabinet,  which 
uced  a  total  change  of  measures.     The  popular 

:eroy  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Camden  sent  in  his 
The    Irish  parliament,    after    having    voied 

iih  enthusiasm  an  approbation  of  all  the  measures 

the  preceding  depyty,  now  rejected  the  bill  in    fa- 

UT  of  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  contributed, 

Thaps,  to  foster  the  seeds  of  a  rebellion^  which  af- 
'tcrwards  deluged  the  country  with  blood* 

The  retreat  of  the  allies  through  the  Netherlands 
and  HulUud»  had  become  unavoidable  at  the  close 
of  1794.  From  the  latter  country,  the  stadlholdcr 
And  his  familf  made  tlieir  escape  in^an  open  boat,  ajid 
WTived  in  England,     The  whole  country  followed 
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the  example  of  the  Dutch  capital  in  submitting  to  Britain, 
the  French.  The  departure  of  the  Duke  of  York 
for  England,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared  as  a  ' 
signal,  that  the  British  despaired  of  preserving  Hol- 
land. The  shattered  remains  of  our  army,  during  a 
dreadful  winter,  retreated  through  Holland  towards 
Bremen,  which  they  reached  in  the  month  of  March* 
after  experiencing  incredible  hardships,  and  after  hav* 
J ng  traversed,  or  rather  fought  their  way  across  thepro- 
vince*  of  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Gro- 
ningen*  The  campaign  of  1795  was,  however,  much 
less  disastrous  to  the  allies  in  other  parts^of  the  con- 
tinent, than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  By  a  severe 
defeat  which  the  French  sustained  on  the  Rhine,  they 
were  driven  to  seek  ihclter  under  the  walls  of  Maa- 
heim  and  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentn. 
Both  Jourdan  and  Pichegru  were  driven  back  from 
the  Rhine  ;  the  Irapcriahsts  recovered  the  Palatinate; 
Manheim  was  reconquered ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  the  Austrians  had  been  so  successful  as  to 
form  the  project  of  attacking  Luxembourg. 

The  declaration  of  the  Dutch  republic,  in  favour  War  witit 
of  France,  was  thought  to  justify  Britain  in  making  Holland, 
reprisals.     In  the  course  of  the  summer,  their  valua* 
hlc  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Gaud  Hope^  surrender- 
ed  to  Admiral  Elplnnstone. 

In  the  month  of  June,  an  unfertmcMite  descent  was  Eiprditio 
made  in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  by  an  army  of  some  fo  Quihe* 
thousand  emigrants,  who  were  debarked  from  a  Bri-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
tish  squadron  under  Sir  J.  Borlasc  Warren,  and  who, 
it  wa^  vainly  hoped,  would  revive  the  spirit  of  royalty, 
so  lately  crushed  in  La  Vendee,     But  their  force  waa 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  republican  forces  of  Hoche, 
Their  leaderf ,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Do),  and  the  gallant  and  young  Count  Sombreuil, 
were  consigned  to  military   execution  ;    and    about 
60,000  stand  of  arms,   intended  for  the  expected  as- 
sociates in  the  cause  of  royalty,  fell  into  the  encmy*a 
hands. 

The  naval  events  of  the  year  were  not  important,  Navtt 
In  March,  an  indecisive  engagement  took  piftce  be.  *^'*'''** 
tween  our  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Admiral 
Hotham,  and  the  French,  under  Admiral  Richery, 
in  which  the  enemy  lost  two  ships, of  llu:  line.  In 
the  month  of  June,  Admiral  Cornwallis,  with  only 
five  ships  of  the  line,  maintained  a  running  fight,  for  a 
whole  day,  with  13  sail  of  the  enemy's  line,  without 
suffering  them  to  gain ,  any  advantai^e.  The  tame 
ships  oithe  enemy  Tell  in  with  Lord  liridport*s  fleet , 
and  were  defeated  off  Port  L* Orient,  with  the  lots  of 
thr^e  first  rates.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  French  re- 
covered Fort  Tiberon,  in  St  Domtngo,  and  the 
inlands  of  St  E^istatia,  and  St  Lucia. 

The  war,  although  supported  by  a  powerful  parly  t'ariian 
in  the  country,  wat,  by  tliis  time,  become  extretne-  mc^*- 
ly  unpopular  among  the  lower  commmnty,  A  scar- 
city, at  the  same  time,  prevailed  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  poor,  that 
some  wretched  individuals  had  died  of  hunger*  In 
this  state  of  discontent,  the  multitude,  while  they  de- 
manded the  real  blesaings  of  peace,  were  aUo  <\d* 
morous  fur  the  vuimuiry  blessings  of  anntial  irir  1 1^* 
ments,  aud  unt verbal   suffrage;  and  the  a: 

formed  for  the  Utter  objectB,  had  grown  ci _, 

bold  and  Licet) tiv^ us*  f     ParUamcDt  met  on  the  Sf^tti 
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.mt  the  most  of  them  were  mere  spectators* 
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of  October  1795,  a  day  remarkable'  for  die  disagree- 
able eveiita  attending  it.  His  Majesty  was  beset  by 
a  furious  multitude,  in  passing  irom  St  James's;  a 
•tone  was  thrown  into  the  state  coach,  and  the  inter- 
position of  the  horse  guards  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve his  person  from  the  insults  of  the  mob.  Ascri- 
.bing  this  ebullition  of  popular  fury  to  the  ioflamma^ 
tory  influence  of  the  reforming  associations,  ministers 
introduced  into  parliament  two  bills,  which  struck  at 
the  meeting  of  the  dlsaficctedy  and  enlarged  the  treason 
law,  and  enacted  severer  punishments  for  sedition. 
The  first  of  these  bills,  which  passed  the  peers,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  patns  of  death 
were  attached,  not  merely  to  the  actual  conspiracy 
•gainst  the  king,  but  to  the  guilt  of  speaking  or 
publishing  wfiat  might  tend  to  produce  rebellton. 
By  the  other  bill,  which  Mr  Pitt  carried  through  the 
Commons,  a  right  was  given  to  magistrates  to  dis- 
pcrse»  at  their  pleasure,  any  meeting  suspected  of  se- 
ditious objects.  The  term  of  three  years  was  pre- 
scribed to  the  duration  of  these  acts.  The  financial 
business  of  the  session  necessarily  included  the  iropo. 
fiition  of  fresh  taxes:  the  most  important  of  these  was 
one  on  legacies,  and  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
already  asses:^ed  taxes.  One  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand seamen  were  voted  for  the  year  1796,  and  two 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  men  for  the  land  service. 
A  loan  was  negotiated  for  18  millions^  and  afterwards 
for  seven  millions  and  a  half* 

The  first  declaration  of  a  pacific  disposition,  was 
now  made  by  the  British  ministry,  in  the  fourth  year 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  return  of  a  compara- 
tively mild  and  humane  system  in  France,  had,  for 
SGtne  time,  taken  away  the  difficulty  of  having  no 
government,  with  whom  we  could  treat.  On  the  8th 
of  December  1795,  a  message'  from  his  majesty  an- 
nounced to  parliament  his  wiHingncss  to  meet  any 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  and  Mr  Pitt, 
in  consequence,  obtained  a  vote  ot  the  Commons, 
that  Great  Britain  might  now  safely  treat  with 
France.  It  was  objected,  by  his  opponents,  that 
this  cold  and  general  declaration  was  altogether  in- 
expressive of  a  real  determination,  that  ministers 
wouid  open  a  treaty.  The  minister,  however,  could 
pledge  himself  to  no  specific  promise  on  the  subject.' 
A  commission  was  given  to  Mr  Wickham,  our  agent 
at  Basle,  to  sound  Mr  Bartholemi,  respecting  the 
willingness  of  the  French  government  to  come  to 
terms  ;  but  the  declaration,  on  the  part  of  France, 
that  she  never  would  concede  Belgium,  put  an  im- 
mediate termination  to  the  affair. 

Mr  Wilberforce's  annual  motion,  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade,  was  lost  for  want  of  numbers  to  con- 
stitute a  house.  A  humane  attempt,  by  Lord  Moira, 
to  obtain  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors, 
met  with  no  better  success.  The  session  was  closed 
on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
parliament  was  dissolved. 

On  the  continent,  this  year  was  signalized  by  the 
roost  awful  and  interesting  fluctuation  of  fortunes,  be- 
tween the  arms  uf  France  and  our  allies.  On  the  side 
of  Italy,  it  is  true,  there  was  no  fluctuation  of  sue- 
cess.  The  career  of  the  enemy  was  uniform.  Sardi- 
nia, Parma,  Modena,  and  Genoa — ^the  Pope,  and  the 
king  of  Naples,  were  reduced  to  implore  and  pur- 
irhase  peace,  by  immense  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of 
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the  victories  of  the  Freiteh/ObUBfieiftf  y 
(Bonaparte)  young,  and  hitherto  urtknowa  in  th<  rj 
world ;  but  who  has  since  chained  ihc  hiitOfy  oi  iht  ^ 
age  to  his  biography. 

In  Germany,  the  campaign  began  succtiaftjly  on  c< 
the  side  of  the  French.  Morcau  and  Jotsrdaft,  Jfu^  itf 
perseding  Pichegru  in  command,  penetrated  to  tbe 
.  very  heart  of  the  empire,  Moreau,  after  siiccea^ 
victories,  forctd  tlie  Eiector  of  Bavaria  to  sue 
peace ;  while  Jourdan,  taking  the  route  of  Up] 
Suabia,  had  penetrated  to  Amberg,  and  even  ilrct 
ed  his  lines  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratisbon* 
thi«  critical  period,  the  fortunes  of  Austria  were 
stored  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Archduke  Chai 
who  attacked  the  van  of  Jourdan,  and  followmg 
the  success  by  repeated  blows,  pursued  the  in 
back  to  the  jlowtr  Rhi^e.  Moreau  was  comptlltd 
to  retire  by  the  fall  of  the  army  on  his  left,  nod  pM 
sued  for  300  miles,  a  most  skill  ul  and  memomhie 
treat,  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy.  On  the 
of  August,  a  modt  valuable  and  bloodlesa  cooq 
was  made  of  nine  Dutch  ships,  which  had  been  setrt 
by  that  enemy  to  recover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Their  commander.  Admiral  Lucas,  terrified  by  alq 
mutinous  spirit  among  his  crews,  yielded  the  fleet  "^^ 
(without  firing  a  shot)  to  the'summoDS  of  Adminl  ^ 
Elphinstone.  The  Dutch  pt>S3e8sion»  in  the  ~ 
Indies,  including  their  settlements  in  the  inland 
Ceylon,  fell  ^bout  the  same  time  an  easy  prey  to 
arms.  St  Lucia  was  recovered  by  General  A 
cromby,  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
groes  was  quelled  in  Grenada  and  St  Vinceai 
Whilst  the  successes  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  and 
fame  among  bis  countrymen  in  Corsica^  inspired 
Gallic  faction  in  that  island,  a  body  of  Freii' 
under  General  Gazette,  arrived  to  co-operate 
the  natives.  They  drove  our  troops  from  Bai 
and  obliged  the  viceroy  and  the  fleet  to  take  a 
leave  of  the  island. 

The  series  of  warlike  events  in  this  year,  was  con*  W 
eluded  by  the  most  formidable  effort  that  was  ever 
made  by  France  in  the  course  of  the  century,  to  in- 
vade these  dominions.     On  the  2d  of  Deceinbrr,  fif- 
teen  thousand  chosen   troops,  intended  to  act 
the  disaffected  in  Ireland,  were  embarked   it 
accompanied  by  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  a^*^  ? 
bcr  of  frigates.     But  of  this  armament, 
overtaken  and  dispersed  by  a  storm  soon  a[\vi  *> 
put  to  sea,  only  eight  two  deckers  reached  the 
of  Ireland.     They  appeared  ofFBantry  Bay,  but 
forced   from  that  station  by  another  tempest^ 
rowly  escaping  two  squadrons  of  our  uavT. 
returned  to  France  with  the  loss  of  several  ahipf 
the  line. 

As  the  feeble  and  ineflFectual  attempt  of  Mr  Wkk»  W 
ham  to  open  a  treaty  for  peace,  had  not  gained  t«  ^ 
ministers  much  credit  for  pacific  intentions,  a  nu»t?| 
direct  negociation  was  opened  some  months  after,  ifld 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  ambassador  to  Fnnct.Wf 
His  plan  of  pacification,  however,  made  the  cetiioii 
of  Belgium  to  the  emperor  an  indispenMble  pedimi- 
nary ;  and  on  declaring  that  he  was  empowered  to  tftas 
on  no  other  terms,  his  lordship  waa  ordered  by  iht 
Directory,  to  depart  within  forty  eight  hours.  H» 
stay  in  Paris  did  not  exceed  two  months^  durn^ 
which  time  the  Court  of  Madrid  issued  a  pmcliisi« 
tion  of  war  against  Britain, 


I  The  minority  b  the  natt  teadoii  of  |>«r}iament. 
made  the  tevcrcst  an  i  mad  version  9  on  the  oontlucl  of 
III*  Lord  MalmcsburyN  negotiation.  Mr  Fox  did  not 
fietrtitc  to  accuse  the  minister  of  tnsiiicerity  in  the 
hole  ttffair*  We  had  proposed  to  France  that  she 
lOuld  cede  tlo  Netherlands,  when  we  well  knen* 
iH  France  would  consent  to  no  bucK  proposal. 
The  war,"  he  said,  **  wa«  now  evidently  maintain- 
for  no  other  object  than  recovering  Belgium/' 
paciBc  motions  of  the  opposition  were,  as  be- 
overturned  by  large  majorttics. 
After  the  failure  of  the  negotiation,  the  mutual 
nguage  of  the  French  and  jSnglisb  goverimient^ 
breathed  irreconcileable  hatred.  The  French  utter- 
WM*  ai  usualt  their  unmeaning  threats  of  invasion. 
^PTfie  English  ministers^  anicioua  to  unite  the  people, 
^Bbj  fear»  rf  not  by  love,  favoured  and  propagated  the 
^Vfumour  ;  butt  from  the  nntven^al  panic,  eome  con- 
^  sequeJiccs  followed,  %vhich  the  government  neither 
j^  wished  for,  nor  intended  to  produce. 
^^*  On  the  prospect  of  invasion «  the  people  had  been 
^Pexhorted*  biit  in  vain,  not  to  be  moved  by  a  false 
alarmi  or  give  a  blow  to  public  credit.  The  dtmi- 
flution  of  gold  became  greater  and  greater  every 
'  if.  The  run  upon  the  bank  continued  to  increase 
ntU  the  25th  of  February,  a  day  that  will  long  be 
ineTnor.ible,  as  the  last  on  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
d  was  compelled,  at  the  will  of  the  bearer,  to  pay 
Its  promissory  notes  in  gald  and  silver.  Till  the 
evening  of  the  25tb,  the  run  coutmued ;  but,  on  the 
Tiejct  day,  though  it  was  Sunday,  an  order  was  is- 
sued from  the  privy  council,  requiring  the  directors 
of  the  bank  to  forbear  issuing  any  caah  in  paymetit, 
imtil  the  sense  of  parliament  could  be  taken  upon  the 
obiect.  A  great  crowd  of  people,  who  had  assem- 
ifea  on  Monday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  doorf  open- 
were  presented  with  hand-bills,  announcing  the 
•uthonty  by  which  the  stoppage  had  been  tanc- 
tiorncd. 

The  resemblance  of  this  stoppage  to  actual  bank- 
ruptcy, occurred  to  many  persons  who  were  not  ver- 
sed in  the  modem  science  of  distinctions.  But  the 
friends  to  ministers  boldly  denied  what  they  w^^re 
pleased  to  call  the  false  notion,  of  the  bank  being 
ooable  to  make  their  payments  in  gold.  They  said, 
that  it  was  a  great  measure  of  state,  produced  by  the 
caution  of  the  minister,  that   too  great   a  dram  of 

fold  should  not  be  made.  They  accused  the  Jaco* 
ins  of  having  caused  a  distrust  of  the  bank,  and  of 
hiw'mg  formed  a  dedgn  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the 
country,  by  persuading  the  people  that  gold  was  pre* 
imble  to  b^k  notes.  It  ts  with  pain  that  we  no* 
4ice  the  well-intentioned  mtnd  of  Wilberforoe  himself, 
led  away  by  this  senseless  clamour  In  the  first  de* 
bate  upcm  tht-  subject,  he  attributed  much  of  the 

fublic  calamity  to  the  conduct  of  the  opposition, 
a  ai]*\ver  to  thin,  Mr  Fox  said,  that  it  reminded 
iiim  ot  a  scene  in  Ben  JonsoQ,  where  it  appears,  thil 
«li  rmpofltor  had  playt-d  his  tricka  very  successfully 
for  a  long  time  upon  his  dupes ;  and  when  he  vraa 
<letccud,  the  dupes  became  very  angry,  not  at  the 
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now  become  much  more 
nece&aary.      They  the-n 
some  declaration  in 
puWc  mtnd.     In  l' 
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impostor,  but  thote  who  had  defected  him.  The  BriM^9»  ^ 
conseqtwnces  which  have  since  rrs4iUed  from  the  or*  _^  •  .|j' 
iler  to  slop  bank  payments  in  cash,  the  depreciation  j*'ti, 
and  the  deluge  of  paper  currency  wer«  then  predict- 
ed ;  but.  being  Jacobin  predictions,  it  was  resolved, 
that  they  sSo^ild  not  be  believed*  •  The  fact,  of  the 
bank  directors  having  sheltered  their  stoppage  under 
fin  order  of  the  privy  council,  however  glaring,  was 
most  shanr»efnlly  denied  by  the  directors.  Seyewl 
days  before  the  bank  stopt  its  payments,  the  direc- 
tors, observing  with  great  uneasiness  the  large  and 
constant  decrease  in  their  ca*U,  held  a  particular 
confultation  on  the  subj*»ct ;  and  perceiving  that 
their  cash  i^Jis  reduced  to  a  certain  sum,  they  came 
to  a  nesohition  to  go  to  Mr  Pitt,  and  tell  him 
how  they  were  circumstanced.  They  did  so ;  and 
Mr  Pitt,  seeing  that  the  peal  of  alarm  about  in- 
vasion, whkh  it  had  suited  the  views  of  ministers  lo 
ring,  had  produced  more  serious  effects  than  he  had 
fort"»een,  observed,  that  the  alarm  of  invasion  waa 
geev  '    htr   could   sec 

pre  Put   to   make 

It,  witicU  should  ease  the 
f  February,  lUey  had  an- 
other interview  with  Mr  Pitt.  On  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  their  whole  court,  it  was  declared  that 
the  ca^h  was  going  ;  which  gave  such  an  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  hoi»pe,  that  no  lime  was  lost  in  send- 
ing a  d(?putatinn  to  Mr  Pill,  to  a#k  him  how  far  they 
might  venture  to  go  in  paying  cash,  and  ••  when  he 
would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere/* 

On  the  ^7th  of  February,  Mr  Pitt  gave  notice  of  a  <rmmiN 
a  motion  to  be  made  next  day,  for  the  appoitiiaBent  tee  ap- 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  solvency  of  the  po'«iJ^  to 
Bank,  and  also  to  inquire  ami  report  as  to  the  neces-  ,^*lh"soU* 
«ity  of  continuing  to  prohibit  their  money-payments,  vency  of 
The  opposition  members  strongly  contended  itkr  an  the  uwik. 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  necessity  of  this  irjea- 
sure.     Here,  they  said,  is  an  npen  aeknowled^fmeni, 
that  the  government  has  b«  '  d  to  interrupt 

the  right  of  the  subject,  the  i    iliie  holders  of 

notea,  to  demand  payment  in  gold  and  silver^  yet  a 
remedy  is  attempted  without  examininjr  ihc  catme  of 
this  evil.     Their  motions  for  full  J  the 

general  fate  of  the  proposals  of  r  .1'     A 

committee,  chosen  by  the  ministermi  party,  w«a  ap- 
pointed, for  the  object,  as  Mr  Pitt  said,  of  atctftiivi- 
ing  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  were  not  in  a  dio- 
geroBS  state-  They  were  not,  he  added,  by  any 
means  called  upon  to  ptiih  their  inquiries  into  ctr- 
cumstances,  the  disclosure  of  whrch  would  be  attend* 
ed  with  tcmporiiry  injury  to  the  credit  gf  the  cautu 
try,  afid  with  pertnaMriit  eoibarrasmi nt  to  iht  Oftum* 
tions  of  the  B^nk,  This  secret  and  deln^ate  eoo^ 
mittee  seemed,  indeed,  to  nnderstand  the  lesson  that 
was  set  to  them:  they  made  no  mquinVs  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  aiul  silver  in  tlie  bank  (  they  '  iK 
compared  the  bank  notes  of  tlmir  creditors  wnli  D' 
money  that  was  due  to  theas  by  govfirasaeot.  When 
the  reports  of  this  commktee  wen?  lirc^u^t  i*p,f 
which  Mr  Pitt  called  highly  cooio&ngj  the  mintsten 


tin  »ajd,  that  he  wa*  convincod,  that  if  ibc  bank  iriui  not  able  lo  resume  >  he  foresnt 

;.c  iible  nlYti  ward^  lo  defray  iis  ouisL.fidiii|f  cncracemcnta  in  caab^     Tin  i«,  be  ppf. 

i-  The  first  r  ,  Mrtfch  %  i  ^lovrs :  y«ur  caisin«Ue<  hare  eaamtned  the  tms!  amdont  of 

#utBtMMftng  dtii  „ ._  ^„„^  ^i  England,  a^^  ^vn^^v  v*  kU%  funds  fc*  ^MOAtpug  the  uam,  and  think  iX  ttieir  dwiy, 
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Britain,  assumed  a  high  looe*  Lord  Hawkegbor)'  spoke  ex- 
ukingly  of  paper*  It  is  not  only,  said  his  lordship, 
a  clean er»  neater,  and  more  portable  medium  to  re* 
present  property,  but  it  is  ibe  essence  of  wealth  it- 
self. The  flourishing  state  of  our  commerce,  is  the 
cause  of  this  inability  to  produce  specie  to  answer 
the  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  Mr  She- 
ridan called  upon  gcotlemen,  if  this  was  the  case,  to 
explain  how  it  happened,  that  the  public  were  of 
this  opinion,  and  vet  rejected  it.  The  public  like 
bank  notes  as  well  as  guineas ;  and  yet«  while  mini- 
6terfl  asserted  tliis,  they  pasied  a  law  to  protect  the 
Bank  against  the  demands  of  that  public*  They 
pasied  a  law  to  compel  that  public  to  take  the  pa- 
per, which  it  \vz$  pretended  was  as  popular  as  gold. 
The  statement  of  the  Bank  clearly  ascertained 
their  solvency  in  paper :  but  with  regard  to  their 
power,  or  the  prospect  of  power,  of  renewing  their 
payments  in  money,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
According  to  the  state  of  their  tf nances,  they  stood 
thus  on  tlie  25th  of  February  : 

Amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulationi  £Sfi4Oj250 

Bills  and  notes  discotinted, — cash  and 7    ±  ^o\  jmq 

bullion, — petty  cash  in  the  house,  J      *       * 

Difference, if  4,458,850 

In  this  statement,  the  comparative  amuunt  of  the 
discounted  bills,  and  of  the  coin  and  bullion,  were 
nut  given.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public ; 
for  the  main,  point  on  which  the  public  abrm  had 
been  grounded,  was  the  inability  of  the  Bank  as  to 
real,  not  nominal  money,  *  A  table  was  indeed 
drawn  up  by  a  Mr  Allardyce,  from  which  the  coin 
and  bullion  of  the  Bank,  at  their  stoppage,  was  said 
to  be  £  1,272,000.  This  was  said  to  be  ascertained, 
from  a  statement  of  proportionate  increase  or  dimi 
.nution  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  for  dis- 
tinct periods  in  several  years.  But  the  direct  sum 
of  their  cash  and  bullion  was  not  f iven  in  by  the 
bankers,  Allowmg,  however,  that  this  sum  did  ex- 
ist in  cash  and  bulUon  at  the  period  of  stoppage,  it 
^ve  but  a  scanty  prospect  of  their  speedy  resump- 
tion of  solid  payments. 

Mr  Pitt  was  charged  with  having  drained  the  mo- 
ney from  the  Bank,  and  sent  it  abroad  in  subsidies. 
He  replied,  that  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Bank,  or  nearly  so,  were  transactions  in  paper.  This 
answer  certainly  repelled  the  direct  censure,  that  he 
had  drained  the  Bank  of  gold  ;   but  it   still  did  not 


disprove,  tnat  ttie  MvaS^  of  the  Bank  to 
ment,  the  consequences  of  an  expet^iive  war, 
casioned  an  issue  of  paper  too  much  di^proportiofl 
to  the  soUd  money  of  the  country  ;  that  the  whole 
system  of  our  tinances  was  a  paper  srstem,  aiul  thjU 
it  had  been  stretched  to  a  dangerou>i  length. 

In  estimating  the   finances  of  the.  year,  Mr 
stated,  that  the  loan  which  he  should  ret} lure  woti 
amount  to  eighteen  milliona,  be^iides  !ivc  mrliioos  ; 
a  half  of  exchequer  bills,  and  thirteen  (nilhona 
half  of    navy   bilb,   which   he   proposed    to   fiiq 
Three  millions  were  raised  for  the  assistance  of 
allies.     A  levy  of  15,000  scameu  was  ordered  to  I 
raised  upon  tne  different  parishes;  a  supplemcni 
mihtta,  to  the  number  of  60, JOG,  and  a  force  of  20,0 
irregular  volunteer  cavalry,  wa*  expected  to  be  ii 
by  an   act,  which  obliged  the  owners   of  pica 
horses  to  furnish  a  certain  proportbu  of  hor>ea 
(uT  the  militia.     The  general  fear  had  hard^i 
quieted  upon  the  subject  of  public  credit, 
was  awakened  by  a  still  more  aUrmiiig  danger«j 
was  a  mutiny  on  board  the  channel  fiect,  which  1 
out  in  the  month  of  ApriL 

The  fleet  being  entirely  in  possession  of  the  ifS*  ] 
men,   delegates   met   from    all    tlic   ^hipfr   m   la^d ) 
Howe's  cabin.     Two   petitions  were  pitifcnied, 
respectful   but   firm  language, — one   to   the   Hovi 
of  Commons,  the  other  to  the  Board  of  Admir 
ty, — demanding   a   small  increase   of  pay,  Mid 
the  Greenwich  pensions,  and  a  redress  of  some  gr 
vances  ;  in  all  very  reasonable  demands*    Thtv  w 
readdy  granted   by  government,  liijd  order  wai 
stored  without  a  drop  of  biood  being  shed.      A  i 
volt  of  a  more  licentious  nature:  broke  out  soon  aftd 
in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore,  wucre  the  seamen,  on 
refusal  of  their  demands,  leized  some  vesJK?b. 
with  provisions,  and,  mooring  their  6hip»  acr 
Thames,  threatened  to  cut  off  ail  communjcatij 
twecn  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  mcirtjp 
Government,  to  guard  against  the  worst  cxtrcttKi  i 
which  the   mutinetra  threatened  to  proceed,  onicp 
all  the  buoys  to  be  removed  from  the  mouth  of 
Thames,  whilst  furnaces,  and  red-hot  shot,  were  ke^ 
in  readiness  at  Sheemess,  and  at  Tilbury,  to  cast  i 
the  forts  being  attacked-     The  Krmncs*  ot    govrrt 
ment  in  persisting  to  refuiic  their  demands,  fis  " 
prevailed  over  these  improvident  and  muguidcd  i 
surgents,  who  at  length  struck  the  red  flag  of 
ny,  and,  after  struggles  on  board  several  of  the  »hip 
the  nngleaders   (ot   whom  the  chief  was 


(vithout  loss  of  time,  to  8 late  those  total  amounts,  and  to  report  ihe  toiul  rvsnh  thereof.     Your  con 
examination,  that  the  total  nmmmt  of  ouutanding  deaiiiiMU  on  Ihc  Bank,  on  the  25th  of  Ftibrmry  in^'i  f^^j  tl^  t 

counts  could  be  completely  made  up,)  wan  £l3i770«3dO;  and  that  the  toLU  miiount  of  Uit!  liiiidii  lok  ^a,r^  ,...,^iikg  ih 
Dumds,  (not  jticludh^g  the  permanent  debt  due  from  govemmefU  of  £  ll,(>t^6tB00,  which  bears  the  interest  of  3  ptt  toL) 
WM,  on  the  same  t6th  day  of  February  last,  £  11,^97,280 :  and  that  the  result  i?,  that  there  wa**  on  the  25rli  chiv  t^f  Ftitu*. 
ry  last,  a  surplus  of  efTccts  belonging  to  the  Bank,  beyond  the  oinoutit  of  their  debts,  omounttng  to  th  "^'^ 

exctutive  of  the  above-mentioned  pet-moncnl  debt  of  £  I h 686,800,  due  from  govemraeni*   And  your  ctm  • .  ^i  '. 

^ent,  that,  lunce  the  25th  of  February  la^t,  considerable  isiiueft  have  been  made  by  the  Bank  in  bonk  CM>ics«  twdk  <^<a 
government  securities,  and  in  discounting  billa,  the  particulars  of  which  could  not  immediately  be  made  up;  Iniiaa  tbdmj^ 
:jueK  ippeor  to  your  committee  to  have  been  made  upon  corresponding  «ecvuities,  taken  witii  the  usual  c»re  and  altenii 
acniil  bidance  in  favour  of  the  Bank  did  not  ap{>car  to  your  committee  to  have  been  thereby  dirainishvd. — 'i  he  Mccood 
Tuesday,  7th  March,  thus  concludes :   That,  in  their  opinion,  rt  is  neeeasary  lo  protidc  for  the  confirmntion  ami 
for  a  time  lo  be  limited,  of  the  measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  ord^i-s  of  council  on  the  t6th  of  February  hvitt 
to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  determine  for  what  limitod  time  It  may  be  neee&aary  that  ihofie  m«af\iii^  ahoQld  In 
nu0d. 

*  The  nation,  that  ia«  the  part  of  the  nation  who  bad  bonk  notea^  were  the  croditora  of  the  Bank ;  they  were  now 
to  t«ke  paper  curreocy  in  discbargc  of  a  debt.     Let  us  hear  what  Mr  Burke  »y*,^*»  As  aoou  n*  •  mtitm  campcH  i  crediw 
l«  lake  paper  currency  in  discharge  of  his  debt,  thence  Is  a  bankruptcy.'* 


BRITAIN. 
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Parker)  w^rc  seized  by  tlic  loyal  part  of  the  crews, 
and  pui  to  death  after  a  solemn  triai 

But  thif  ^dlantry  and  success  of  our  seamen  form- 
ed  during  ihts  year,  a  brilliant  contrast  to  their  tem- 
porary dereliction  of  duty.  On  the  IMh  of  Fcbru* 
iry,  AdmirBl  Jcrvitp  while  crui/Jng  off  C^pe  St  Vin- 
cent, on  the  coa*^t  of  Portugal,  with  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  received  intelligence  of  the  a(>proach  i»f  a 
powerful  SpauTih  fleet,  which  was  found  to  consist 
ef  twenty  seven  ahipij  of  the  line.  Unintimidated  by 
iuperior  numbers,  the  British  admiral  bore  down 
Itpon  the  memy  with  a  press  of  sail,  aiid»  after  passing 
with  electric  celerity  through  their  line  before  it  was 
ytt  formed,  tick.-d  abuuc,  and  separated  one-third  of 
them  from  the  mauj  body.  After  a  furious  engage- 
IBrnt  of  four  hour^,  he  captured  two  ship*  of  112 
guns  each,  one  of  B^  »nd  one  of  7^.  Only  300  of 
tne  victors  were  lost  in  this  memorable  battle  ;  while 
the  losi  of  the  Spaniards,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  could  not  be  less  than  6000.  The  ho- 
nour of  a  peerage  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  Sir  J. 
Jervif,  and  the  title  of  St  Vincent  commemorated 
the  scene  of  his  glory. 
*>t  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  tn  unsuccessful  at- 
^  tempt  was  made  upon  th?  island  of  TenenfFe,  by  a 
body  of  men  that  were  landed  from  the  squadron  of 
Nelson*  who  had  emtnently  distinguished  himself  in 
the  late  action.  After  an  incfFectual  attempt  to 
storm  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  a&sailants  were 
suffered  to  retire  to  their  ships,  rather  from  the  re- 
spect than  the  fear  which  the  Spaniards  felt  for  their 
rash  valour.  But  the  affair  cost  nearly  as  many 
lives  as  the  splendid  victory  of  St  Vincent,  besides 
the  hvcs  of  some  brmve  officerSf  and  the  arm  of  Nel- 
son. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  long  been  blocked  up 
in  the  IVxel  by  Admiral  Duncan,  ventured  out  in 
the  month  of  October,  when  the  British  had  retired 
fur  the  purpose  of  refitting.  But  Duncan  hastily 
returned  from  Yarmouth,  and  found  the  Dutch  fleet* 
under  De  Winter,  amounting  to  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  drawn  up  ofl"  the  coast,  adjacent  to  the  village 
of  Camperdown.  By  the  accustomed  maniruvre  of 
bfrakitig  the  hostile  line,  he  engaged  the  main  body 
under  l5e  Winter  alone,  and  prevented  his  retreat ; 
while  Storwy,  the  Dutch  vice-admiral,  fled  bisely, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  division,  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  entered  the 
Texel  in  safety.  De  Winter,  with  all  his  remain- 
tng  crews,  fought  with  desperation,  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  strike,  with  eight  others  uf  his  hne, 
and  two  frigates,  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
British.  The  canii»ge  on  both  sides  was  great,  but 
the  side  of  the  Dutch  it  was  terrible,  five  hun- 
dred men  being  killed  or  wounded  on  board  two  of 
theii  ships  only. 
I  of  Early  tn  this  year,  Trinidad  was  captured  by  a 
^  force  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  a  fleet  un- 
der Admiral  Harvey-  In  the  Gulf  of  Pavta,  the 
Spaniards  set  fire  to  a  fleet  of  four  ships  of  the  hne, 
to  prevent  thtir  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
but  one  of  them  escaped  the  conflagration. 

After  the  la&t  dtsaittrous  campaign  of  1796,  the 
Austrian  armies  in  Itily  were  reii^iorced  with  asto- 
nishing promptitude,  and  the  imperial  general,  Al- 
TJDgi,  had  evcu  forci  d  the  French  to  fall  back.  It 
was  then  that  Bonaparte  assumed  the  commiud  of 
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the  army  in  lUly,  and  completely  beat  the  Auitri* 
ans  at  Rivbli,  Mantua  was  by  the  issue  of  this  en- 
gagement compelled  to  capitulate,  and  the  whr^ttered 
remains  of  the  Aimriai»s  retired  across  the  Adige, 
or  retreated  to  Trent.  Bonaparte  then  advanced 
against  the  Papal  force*,  and  carrying  his  arms  to 
Tolentino,  reduced  hiw  holiness  to  sign  a  humiliating 
peace  at  that  place,  as  the  price  of  which  he  paid 
S0,000,000  livres,  and  the  most  valuable  m:iuu&cnpta, 
statues,  and  pictures*  in  his  dominions. 

In  the  northeni  parts  of  Italy,  the  Austrian*  were 
again  enabled  to  take  the  field,  in  considefitble  force, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.  But  in  the  face  of 
their  reitiforced  army,  Bonaparte  passed  the  Taglia- 
mento,  and  gaining  a  succession  of  victories,  com* 
pelled  the  Archduke  to  retreat  towards  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  leaving  Palma,  Nuova,  Udine,  and 
the  adjacent  territor)",  to  the  mercy  t»f  the  French. 
The  main  body  of  the  French  soon  after  entered  the 
Aui^trian  dominions,  Friuli,  and  the  garrison  of  Gra- 
disca.  having  surrendered,  Triest,  the  chief  town 
of  Carniob,  and  the  whole  province  of  Istria,  bor* 
dering  on  the  Adriatic,  were  added  to  the  republi- 
can conquests.  The  French  armies  continued  to  ad- 
vance to  within  120  miles  of  Vienna,  when  the  Arch- 
duke accepted  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  a  peace  between  France  and  Austria  were 
signed  at  Leoben  in  Stiria,  in  April,  and  a  defini^ 
tive  treaty  ii»  the  following  October.  By  this  treaty, 
the  emperor  completely  renounced  the  Netherlands^ 
and  acknowledged  the  Cisalpine  republic,  erected  on 
the  French  conquests  in  Italy.  By  this  event,  Eng- 
land'was  left  to  combat  alone  with  an  enemy  which 
had,  by  force  or  in ti. nidation,  withdrawn  Prussia, 
Germany,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Italian  States, 
from  our  alliance.  Mmi&ters,  either  intimidated  at 
the  alarming  solitude  in  which  we  now  stood  as  the 
opponents  of  France,  or  desiring  to  throw  the  odi- 
um of  the  war  upon  our  enemies,  announced,  for  the 
third  time,  their  inclination  for  peace.  An  answer 
was  returned  by  the  Fitrnch  Directory,  expressing 
an  equal  desire  for  peace,  but  requiring  that  the  ne- 
gotiation should  be  for  a  definitive  treaty.  Lord 
Malmesbury  arnved  at  Lisle,  and  was  there  met  by 
three  French  plenipotentiaries,  ( Messra  Latounieur, 
Maret,  and  Pleville. )  By  accepting  Fi^nch  passports, 
purporting  that  he  was  rvceived  fur  the  purpose  of  oe* 
gotiating  a  definitive  treaty,  the  British  government 
certainly  had  virtually  acknowledged  that  his  Lord* 
ship  waa  invested  with  powers  for  more  than  a  preli* 
minary  treaty.  After  a  residence  of  two  months  at 
Lisle,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  by  an  order 
from  the  Directory  for  his  Lordnhip  to  depart.  The 
French  complaining  that  he  was  not  invested  with 
sufficient  powers,  and  the  British  complaining  that 
the  Directory  had  demanded  a  rcFtitutton  of  all  that 
we  had  conquered  from  them  and  their  alltes  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

Tired  with  an  unavailing  contest  against  the  mini- 
ster's uniform  majorities,  the  chief  speakers  of  the 
opposition  absented  themselves  from  most  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  session  of  1797-S,  Mr  Foa,  however, 
took  his  place  on  some  occasions  of  peculiar  import' 
ance,^4ie  strongly  combated  the  minisier's  pUn  of 
finance  for  179t^i  which  included  the  imposition  of 
the  triple  assessed  taxes,  and  he  gave  hU  support  to 
the  yet  unsuccessful  effons  of  Mr  Wilberforcc  for 
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Brtttin?  the  abolition  of  the  Afrfcais  slate  trade.  In  resiat- 
ing  the  unpopular  assessed  taxes,  the  minister  was 
aasailed  by  ao  many  objections,  that  he  waa  forced 
to  modify  them  by  numerous  alleviations,  adapted  to 
particular  case«.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
fell  three  millions  short  of  their  expected  produce  ; 
and  Mr  Put,  in  hia  second  budget  tor  the  year,  was 
obliged  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  fresh  burthens 
on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country.  To 
these,  and  other  resources,  was  added  a  scheme  of 
voluntary  contributions,  of  which  the  eventual  pro- 
duct was  a  million  and  a  half.  As  the  country  ¥nL9 
now  confidently  menaced  by  the  French  with  inva- 
sion, the  army  and  navy  were  powerfully  recruited, 
whib  volunteer  asjJociations,  which  had  already  been 
formed  throughout  the  country,  became  more  nume- 
rous and  assiduous  in  their  application  to  doty. 
These  threat i«  of  invasion,  as  hr  ns  it  related  to  Bri- 
tain itself,  was  rather  calculated  to  rouM;  the  spirit 
than  the  fears  of  a  free  and  armed  people  ;  but  the 
state  of  Ireland  materially  aggravated  o'.ir  danpfer* 
Since  the  refusal  of  Roman  CithoUc  emjincipation, 
and  the  recal  of  Earl  Fitxivilliam  from  the  viceroyal- 
ty,  the  great  mass  of  the  society  denominated  the 
United  Irishmen,  had  been  initiated  in  a  secret  con* 
«piracy  against  the  government,  which  before  had 
been  far  from  general,  but  confined  to  the  views 
and  designs  of  a  few  of  its  tndividirals.  By  the  sys* 
tern  of  severity  which  was  pursued  in  attempting 
to  discoipcr  the  machinations  of  this  i^iciety — ^by  the 
UK  of  torture  to  elicit  confessions  of  those  implicat- 
ed in  it,  and  by  the  distinguishing  persccuiioti  set  on 
foot  by  the  Orange  faction,  the  Catholics  we're  at 
once  driven  by  their  enemies,  and  deluded  by  facti* 
ou»  demagogues,  into  rebellion.  In  1797,  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen  projected  a  general  rising,  which  would 
have  taken  place  if  the  assistance  promised  by  France 
through  their  agent  Dr  MacNiven,  h^  arrived.  An 
trmanvent  for  their  support  was  fkted  out  in  France 
during  the  ^ame  year,  and  another  ?n  the  porta  of 
Holland,  but  the  latter  wSs  the  only  one  that  ever 
put  to  sea  ;  it  was  to  be  covered  by  the  fleet  of  the 
Teicel,  which  Duncan  defeated. 

In  1798,  when  a  general  rising  had  been  concert- 
ed, their  intentions  were  fortunately  betrayed  to  go- 
vernment ;  fourteen  of  their  delegates,  and  threv 
members  of  the  Irish  Directory,  were  arrested.  A 
fourth,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  died  of  the  wounds 
t^hich  he  received  in  resistmg  the  officers  who  leized 
bim.  S«ch  discoveries,  without  preventing  the  i^- 
belliun,  made  it  partial  and  ineffective.  Instead  of  a 
general  rising,  which  had  been  intended,  the  rebel  Hon 
broke  out  by  an  abort i vie  attempt  on  the  town  of  Naas 
(on  the  24th  of  May),  where  the  insurgents  were 
instantly  disperted.  At  Kilcallen  and  Rathfarman, 
thr  rebels  were  equally  unsuccessfuh  On  the  26th 
of  May,  a  large  division  of  their  force  was  (Jefeated 
at  TalbghhitJ,  and  they  were  repuhed  in  two  at- 
tacks tipon  the  town  of  Curlew  and  Kildare.  In 
the  county  of  Woxford,  they  were  more  successful ; 
tbey  carried  the  town  of  Inniscorthy,  sword  in  hanfi» 
mid  m  the  town  of  Wexford  exercised  some  bBrba*- 
rotts  pctalifliidiis  on  their  antagontits  die  Orangemen. 
Here  they  relea»ed  from  conliciefncivt  Bagfnrt  Hrn^ 
irey,  who  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  tlieir 
ilmvikl#]r  army.  FHished  by  their  sucoenes,  tlwy 
«dvicic^  upon  tire  towa  ^  Raf»»  m^  kff  «h«ir  rtto- 
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lution  and  weight  of  column,  cleared  the 
entered  the  strt^cts  of  the  town  ;  but  numl 
entered  the  houses  and  got  intoxicated,   tltcy  m^ 
repulsed  with  immense  lost.     Gi'ticral  Lake  wait 
that  time,  advnncmg  with   Urge    rein  for cemetiii 
the  regular  army,  and  attacked  ibcir  main  bodv,  c 
aisting  of  nearly  20,000  men,  within  a  mile  al  Innii-  J^ 
corthy,  upon  an  eminence  called  Vinegar-biU,    After  a^ 
a  severe  engagement,  the  rebels  fied  with   precijMla*  ccM 
tion,  suatdining  an  immense  loss,   while  that  of  the  ^ 
king's  troops  was  comparatively  triflmg.      RjcbcilMM 
was  thus  quelled  in  the  »outh.     In  the  norih,  it  was 
subdued   with  lest   difficulty,  although   it  wai   verf 
general  throughout  the  counties  of  Dgwn  ^nd  A  mm 
trim      The  insurgents,  under  a  leader  of  the 
of  Monroe,  to  the  number  of  7000*   were  d 
at  Ballynahinch,  and  tranqmlUty  was  complei 
stored. 

Attempts,  however,  were  made  by  the  Fmurh 
re  animate  the  expiring  flame  of  rebellton-  AJ 
9U0  men,  umler  the  com^mand  of  General  Huvtl 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  22d  of  August.  Proc«rdni|  |^ 
rapidly  to  Casthhar,  they  were  jouied  in  ihdr 
by  numben  of  the  peasantry,  and  repttlted 
more  than  thrice  their  tiiimber,  under  Gerieinl 
whom  they  forced  to  retreat  with  the  k»&i  of 
pieces  of  caniton,  and  continued  advajiciiig 
Tuam.  This  small  band  of  Frenchmen,  who  in 
course  of  17  days  had  penetrated  a  consaderabti! 
into  the  kingdom,  held  for  some  time  the  tMidiifi 
possession  of  Connanght ;  b«t  at  laitt,  a  coliimft  of 
troops  iftider  Colonel  Crawf urd  forming  tbc  advaaood  ^^ 
guard  of  Marquis  Cornwallis's  army,  cane  up  mill  ?^ 
tnem  as  they  were  retreating  to  BaUmajnudit  ^^  af- 
ter a  short,  but  sharp  contest,  forced  them  tu  jua^ 
refvder  as  prisoners.  A  French  squadron  of  one  ship 
of  the  hne  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops  aiid  WHh 
munition  on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was  Ofi  tlir 
I  Ith  of  October  taken  or  dispersed  by  the  squsdroo  ^f^ 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  Amoii^  the 
taken  on  board  one  a£  the  captored 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  the  rsrlieat 
of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  who  being 
and  condemned,  avoided  the  ignominy  of  ptiUic 
cut  ion  by  a  voluntary  death. 

While  troops  were  assembling  on  the  northern  Mm 
shores  of  France,  which  assumed  the  ridicukiat  J^*^^ 
pellatioD  of  the  army  of  England,  a  more 
secret  expedition   was  fitted  out  for  Egypti 
'        -     *  *  lof  *^ 


sailed  from  Toulon  under  the  command 

on  the  SOih  of  May,     The  army,  compowg 

SOO  Mil,  having  on  board  40,000  of  the  chosc«  tmyli 

of  France,  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June  oC  Malta }  ae 

kmglits  of  this  fa** famed  spot,  wlricb  had 

the    bulwark    of   Christendom,    capitulated  aftrt 

spiritless  show  of  defence,  and   the  French 

an  immense  military  apoil  with  more  than  i 

pieces  of  cannon. 

Lord  St  Vtnceol,  while  hecfmtimntd  to 
Spaniards  on  the  western  coaat  of  Europe^ 
Admiral  Nebon  with  15  ships  ci  the  hae  and  ■  10 
gun  ship  in  queat  «>f  ibe  French,  who*  nket  twiot  ^^ 
^rosmg  the  Mffditcrraoeafi,  learnt  that  Ibey  hid  be«a  ^^ 
tcfia  M)  the  coa<»t  of  Egypt.  Hither  he  siecvr^  his  jt^ 
4»««r«e,  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  oi  AIn* 
andria,  beheld  the  Beet  of  Adniral  Bnseyi, 
ipg  «f  19  laae  of  Nuik  tkifa  in^tlw  Imy  ^  i 
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»      vrith  the  }i«admoftt  ship  as  close  aa  potsfble  to  a  bhoal 

•*-    to  the  nort!i  we^ti  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  describing 

^  a  cunre  nlong  the  line  of  deep  witer,  flanked   by 

^mmxmtroxiB  gun  boaUt  and  2  battery  of  shelU  and  mor* 

^r  tart  on  an  island  in  their  van.    On  the  l«t  of  August, 

Nelson  having  reconnoitered  the  tnemy,  determined  on 

a  dangeraus,  yet  decisive  manaeuvrcy  to  whicli  )vc 

could  only  be  prompted  by    that    high   and    heroic 

ardour  vrhtch  borders  on  temerity.     Having  made 

himielf  acquainted,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  depth 

h     qC  water  near  the  ^hore,   the  signal  was  nnade  (and 

b*  boldly  execitted',)  to  turn  the  head  of  the  French 

^mliiie»  by  whicli  means  tlkc  whole  of  the  enemy's  van 

^Kni   attacked    on    both    ddes    before  any   of    the 

^H|Heh  ainpSf  rendered  useless  by  being  ai  mkchort 

^^^Hl  move  to  their  assistance.     The  action  com* 

flienced  a  little  before  »uniet,  and  victory  declared  in 

favour  of  England.     The  contest,  however^  wat  long 

and  tremenduons.     At  midnight »  Admh'al  Brutrya' 

ship,  ti'Orienl,  which  fought  with  an  energy  worthy 

of  her  aize,  (she  bore  ItiO  guns*)  blew  up  with  an  c%- 

pjostoa  that  was  heard  ten  league  1  from  the  acetie  of 

action.     The  cannonading  ceased  on  both  sddet  for 

about  ten  minutes,  with  a  pau^e  expressive  of  that 

tawe  which  the  dit^adful  spectacle  had  inspired.  Af- 
ter midnight  the  tiring  was  at  intervals  suspendedt 
from  the  exceftdve  ^tigue  of  the  combatants.  At 
ptomiog  the  vie  tot  y  wat  complete.  Of  a  licet  of  13 
fail  of  the  line,  the  Admiral's  ship  of  130  guns  and  a 
V4  wert!  burnt ;  tw*o  SO,  and  seven  T^'s  were  capttt- 
red  J  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  by 
digltt,  but  were  soon  after  taken ;  so  that  the  whole 
mmitment  was  either  captured  or  deatroyed. 
I  of  The  debarkadofi  of  Bonaparte  with  hi  a  staff  and 
ich  his  vangnard,  had  been  efft*cted  exactly  a  mouth  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Nile.  After  issuing  a  pompous 
prodamiitioQ,  declaring,  that  tie  came  to  deliver 
Egypt  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  French 
commander  took  Alexandria  by  storm.  Ro&etta 
soon  after  surrendered,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
Grand  Cairo.  The  Mameltikes  twice  gave  lum  bat- 
tle, and  by  the  impetuous  charges  of  tlteir  cavalry^ 
tiut  the  fortitude  and  discipline  of  hit  troops  to  the 
ttardeat  trial ;  but  the  hollow  square  of  the  Frcoch 
tnfmDtqr  was  found  impenetrable  to  the  fury  of  their 
BOUigoniits ;  and  a  victory,  which  he  gained  some 
mtlea  ktna  the  Pyramids,  decided  the  fate  of  Lower 
Egypt,  Mourad  and  ibraham  Bey,  the  chief  lead* 
era  of  the  Mamelukes,  fied,  the  former  to  Upper 
!•  Egypt,  the  latter  to  Syria.  In  the  summer,  an  ar< 
mament  under  Capt.  Popham,  with  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  Col.  Coote,  bombarded  Ostend,  and 
koding  aoir  the  tows^  did  cpnsiderahle  damage  to 
llie  boosis,  gates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canai 
But  after  this  petty  service  had  been  achieved,  the 
trodps  were  prevented  from  reim barking  by  the  fury 
•f  die  wind  and  ^urf,  and  surrendered,  after  a  abort 
I  QMNieft,  to  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy. 
1^  An  expedition  to  Minorca  proved  more  successful 
Ires  Oenrral  Stuart,  with  only  800  men,  debarked  from 
^  admiral  Duckworth's  sq%iadron,  and  having  forced, 
to  rapid  successson,  the  rnost  important  post^  of  the 
ittland,  with  the  aid  of  the  frigates,  and  the  cO'^perik 
tiou  of  ttie  seamen  and  marines,  obltged  the  governor 
to  cspilulace  ior  the  turreftd^r  oi  the  whole  islaad. 

About  the  same  time,  the  British  government  had* 
ing  that  St  Domingo  tmM  not  ht  re%wmf4  ^itnhfrm 


immense  sacrxficet,  dctermiiied  to  abandon  it*  Gene- 
ral Maitland,  therefore,  entered  into  a  compromise 
with  Touseaint  Louverture,  (formerly  a  slave^  but 
now  conunander  m  chief  of  the  colony,)  by  which 
the  Brjti!ih  consented  to  leave  the  island,  on  condition 
of  thelrvea  and  properties  being  granted  to  such  white 
inhabitants  aa  chose  to  remain.  The  victory  of  the 
Nile  produced  a  sensation  overall  Europe,  wrhich  was 
felt  at  Ra>tadt,  where  oegotiltions  had  been  vainly 
conducted  for  a  general  system  of  continental  indem*^ 
liities,  after  the  armed  truce  of  Campo  Formio,  The 
attsKrks  which  were  made  by  France  upon  Bwitxer' 
land,  Rome»  and  Egypt »  afforded  a  Just  ground  of 
quarrel  to  Austria,  Napleir,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  j 
whik*  the  accession  of  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
had  lately  succeeded  his  mother  Catherine  IL^  give 
new  hopes  to  the  confederates.  Hurried  on  by  an 
imprndeat  confidence,  the  king  of  Naples  llr&t  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  against  the  French  at  Romet 
who  retired  at  his  approach ;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  his  whole  army  (commanded  by  the  im- 
perial general  Mack,)  was  totaily  routed  and  disper- 
sed, his  capital  taken  by  stc^rm,  and  he  himself  obltgad 
to  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily,  abandoning  his  contincatai 
dontioions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  provincial  treaty 
was  signed  at  St  Pctersburgh,  by  which  tlie  emperor 
of  Russia  was  to  afford  a  succour  of  land  forces, 
amooDting  to  4s5,000  infantry  and  cavalry  |  in  confi- 
de mtion  of  whidi,  his  Brit  an  mc  majesty  engaged  to 
furnish  the  emperor  a  subsidy  of  L.  75,000  sterling 
per  month,,  from  the  day  on  which  the  Russian  troopa 
should  have  passed  the  frootit^r  $  another  subsidy  of 
L.  HJfiOO  per  month  fur  eatra  charges  j  and  a  furthtr 
sum  of  L.  225^000  in  tliree  months,  to  expedite  tlie 
march  of  the  troops  to  be  employed. 

The  confidence  witit  which  the  minister  spoke  of 
our  new  alliance,  when  the  auhj^ct  of  the  RtissiaTi 
subsidy  came  before  parliasnflwt,  was  mtt  by  ammad* 
versions  of  a  vary  dtCtirent  natvrn^  from  the  oppositt 
side  of  the  housi.*.  However  4iazzlittC^  the  rising  coa* 
I  it  ion  might  appear,  it  was  observed,  we  had  seen  a 
former  one  of  still  more  imposing  piomisefr  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  The  very  name  of  subsidy, 
imphed  Helfifihoess  in  the  powers  who  were  to  jofo  tss^ 
If  the  interests  of  Earope  were  involved,  it  became 
Its  powers  to  fight  for  their  own  serunty,  aiid  not  te 
become  the  hirelings  of  Britain.  The  supplies  voUd 
for  1799,  amounted  to  thirty  nine  millions-  Tea 
millions  of  this  sum  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  raise  by  a 
tix  upon  income,  m  lieu  of  the  assessed  taxes,  which 
had  failed  in  productive aess.  Every  person,  whose 
income  exceeded  L,  60  a  year,  was  to  be  sabjcct  l« 
this  tax.  Incomes  from  L.60  to  L.  100,  were  to 
be  taxed  in  a  trifling  proponieii.  Those  above  L,10Q 
were  subjected  to  cof^aiderably  more.  Fnom  those 
ot  L.200  and  upwards,  a  tenth  part  was  to  be  levied. 
If  the  statement  of  income  ^^en  in  by  any  individu. 
ai  should  be  suspected  by  the  crmi  »  of  this 

tax  to  br*  false,  tf»ey  might  fxamlrM  ,a}\.     An 

appeal  might  lie  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  com* 
missiooeri,  but  witli  the  lanef  the  deciaion  should  b« 
6i»al.  The  laad  forces  voted  fqr  this  yeae,  was  some- 
what larger  than  ior  the  former  year.  For  the  no^ryi 
1  W,000  fi*eii  w>€TC  Teqt»if ed.  ^i 

111  proportion  as  the  enemies  of  the  country  la» 
%oare^  t©  separ*^  the  tte»  ^  dbnnectiou  between 
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In  the  mouth  of  October  1T*j1),  aill  Europe  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte  in  Parin, 
after  having  returned  from  Egypt,  like  a  spirit  from 
another  world.  His  return  wati  quickly  folluwed  by 
his  usurpation  of  ihesuprune  powerin  France,  ujidtr 
the  title  of  First  Consul ;  and  the  first  use  he 
made  of  his  sovereignty,  was  to  convey  Si  direct  offer 
of  peace  to  this  countiy,  in  a  letter  written  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  Bri- 
tannic  majesty  refusing  to  depart  from  theaccubtumed 
forms  of  diplomacy,  replied,  through  his  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  proposition,  that  he  would  seize 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  a  peace,  but 
that  at  present  there  appeared  to  be  none.  The  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  advising  tlie  king  to  this  unfa- 
vourable answer,  met  with  the  teverest  censures  of 
the  oppositi«»n  at  the  opening  of  the  sesNion  ot  180<). 
The  emperor  Paul,  already  tired  of  a  war  iu  which 
he  had  reaped  neither  bei.cfit  tor  giory,  had  roc<dled 
8uwarro\\  with  the  remnaiit  o^  his  am.y.  which  had 
be«?n  driven  out  of  Swit/.eiland  frt)in  th*  bcer.c  of 
action  ;  and  among  the  suba-liaries  ut  Britain  for  the 
year  l.*:(;0,  he  was  no  longer  i.imed.  Negotiations 
were,  however  c<«nclud<*d,  bv  whicls  the  troops  of  the 
empire  ot  Germany,  and  ot  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
were  taken  into  pay. 

The  Irish  parliament,  having  assembled  on  the 
15ih  of  Jaiuiary,  the  subject  of  the  union  was  again 
brought  forward  ;  and  it  wasfund,  that  the  strength 
*  of  the  anti- unionists  was  diminished  in  the  Irish  com- 
mons to  96  voices.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  union  was  detailed  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  principal  Irish  secretar)'  of  state,  who,  afttr 
displaying  the  general  principlis  of  the  measure, 
propositi  eight  articles  as  the  foundation  of  the  union. 
The  1st  article  imported,  that  from  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary 18()i,  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land should  be  for  ever  united  under  one  kingdom. 
The  2d,  That  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown 
should  continue  limited  and  settled,  according  to  the 
act  of  union  between  England  and  Sv-otland.  The 
f>d,  that  the  united  kingdom  should  have  one  parlia- 
ment. The  ith,  that  tour  lords  spiritual  of  Ireland, 
by  nitation  of  b<.'S3ions,  and  ^^8  lords  temporal,  should 
be  the  number  of  Irish  peers  who  should  Bit  in  the 
•luited  parliament.  The  5th,  That  the  tluirche.s  of 
England  cmd  Ireland  jihould  be  united  into  one  Pro- 
tehtant  Episcopal  church,  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline to  remain  for  evtr  the  Fame.  Thv^fitn  article 
provided  for  a  fdir  participation  in  commercial  privi- 
leges ;  for  which  end  it  wun  how>ver  tliou»rht  neces- 
sary to  impo>ie  certain  C(>uni*'rvailing  duties.  I'he 
7th  article  left  to  each  kingdom  the  separate  dis- 
charge of  its  public  debt  already  incurred  ;  and  or- 
dained, that  for  no  years  from  the  time  of  the  union, 
the  national  expence  slu/uld  be  defrayed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1.3  parts  out  ot  17  for  Great  Biitain,  and 
2  for  Irt-land.  The  8th  article  provided,  that  rhe 
lawK  and  courts  of  both  kiuiidoms,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, t»h'.u!d  remain  as  they  were  i.i)w  evtahhshed, 
but  h.-bjecl  to  future  alterations  of  the  unitid  par- 
liament. The'se  arli«.lcs  v.erc  voted  by  the  pet-rs  and 
commniis  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  2d  of  April  were 
submitttd  to  the  British  kgislature.  In  the  British 
4S  in  ti.f  i'lsh  parliament,  they  again  encountfr-  d  the 
varm»-t  <M)p  sition,  but  finally  prevailed.  Havin^r 
«<'.'*M  reinuted  to  the  latter  parliament,  they  suffered 


a  few  immaterial  alterations »  and,  on  the  id  of  July,    I 
were  ratified  by  the  royal  assent. 

The  offers  of  peace  which  Bonaparte  held  out  to  ^ 
Britain,  he  extended  to  her  allies  ;  but  by  thera  also  ^^ 
they  were  rejected.     Flattered  by  the  deluding  pro-B^. 
mises  of  success  in  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  Gemumy  ' 
was  induced  to  continue  the  war ;  but  Bonaparte  re- 
suming, in  that  quarter,  the  command  in  person,  vic- 
tory, as  before,  waited  on  his  standard ;  and  the  fatal  Ikt 
battle  of  Marengo,  in  Italy,  decided  the  campaign.  N!> 
An  armistice  was  proposed  by  the  defeated  Auf- 
trians,  and  granted,  on  condition  of  Genoa,  Milan, 
Tortona,   Alessandria,   Ceva   Savone,    Urbino,  and 
other  important  places,  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the   French.     Moreau  had  led  another  army  of 
France  across  the  Rhine,  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Blenheim,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danubei  when  the 
extension  of  the  armistice  to   Germany  made  him 
pause  in  his  career  of  victory. 

The  English  maritime  forces,   during  this  year,  Mij 
made  a  descent   on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  and  de.  f>^ 
stroyed  the  forts  of  Quiberon.     The  Dutch  settle-  ** j 
ments  of  Goree  and  Cura^oa  were  also  added  to  our  ^'*'' 
conquests.     Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
upon  the  Spanish  coast.    The  first  by  a  force  under 
General  Pulteney,  which  debarked  from  a  squadron 
of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  at  Ferrol,  but  which  retired, 
after  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  the  place  be- 
ing found  to  be  too  strong  for  assault.     A  still  lar^r 
armament,   under  Lord  Keith  and   General  Aber- 
cromby,  appeared  before  Cadiz  ;   but  the  plague, 
which  raged  in  the  garrison,  and  the  tempestuous 
weather  on  the  coast,  induced  tbem  to  retire.    They 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  happily  succeed- 
ed in  wresting  Malta  from  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  firiit  continental  armistice  expired  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Austria,  unable  to  renew  the  combat  so 
soon,  dearly  purchased  a  prolongation  of  the  Ger* 
man   truce,  by  surrendering  the  three  fortresses  of 
Ulm,  Philipsburg,  and  Ingolstadt.     Hostilities  be- 
ing renewed,  at  the  close  of  the  second  armistice,  a 
few  partial  successes  attended  the  Imperial  arms  m 
Franconia ;  but  the  contest  was  speeddy  and  disaster- 
oubly  closed  by  the  battle  of  Hv>henlinden,  and  by  B::;» 
the  contemporary  victories  of  General  Brune  in  Italy.  H-s 
At  the  same  time,  Macdonald  beinjj  in  possession  of -"^^ 
the  Tyrol,  could  either  turn  to  strengthen  the  Italian 
army,  or  to  join  Moreau,  who  advanced  within  seven- 
teen leagues  of  Vienna.     Compelled  by  these  disa*-  7^5 
trous  circum.stauces,    the  Emperor    ^ig!led  a   peace  r."' 
with  France,  by  which  he  cedid  the  Bclgic  province?.  ''^[ 
all  his  territories  on  the  left  banks  of  tlie  Rhiiie,  i"C  ;j^^, 
all  the  rights  he  possessed  in  Italy  over  those  pans  \, 
which  were  now  comprehended   under  the  Cisalp'.ne 
and  Ligurian  republics. 

To  ihCR-ase  the  gloom  of  our  affairs,  the  insatie  snd  y  - ; 
capriciou>  Emperor  Paul  commenced  a  dispute  with  c.^ 
Great  Britaui,  on  prettiice  or  her  maritime  cr.croich-  :• 
mcr.is;  aud,  without  wamiiig,  laid  an  embarj^o  en  : •!  ^*" 
the  British  shipping  in  his  ports.     This  en.barg?  he 
revoked;   but  again  imposed  it,  in  consvqufr.ve  ofi 
now  quarrel  respecting  Malta,   the  Russiaa  rror.2r:h 
having  assumed  the  title   of  Grand    Master  of  :hf 
Knights  of  that  island.    Sweden  and  Denmark  !-pe.*ci- 
ly  aceedevl  to  a  convention  against  us,  in  support  d 
what  they  styled  the  maritime  rights  of  neuiral  rs- 
tiuns. 
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dlicli  was  tlie  9Ute  of  imblic  affairs  at  the  close 
of  IStiO;  a  period  alfto  memorable  for  tlic  levcrest 
gcircity  that  had  been  expcnenctd  in  the  country 
Wtnce  the  fimiiitf  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century  | 
while  thf?  poTt«  of  the  Elbe,  the  We<er,  and  of  the 
Baltic  were  Bhi^t  agains-c  our  commerce,  and  prohibit* 
td  from  rfliev/ing  n*  '^  ''^'  ■^'T»in* 

Amidst  the^e  «i  j^  circ\3m*iancea,  parlta- 

^B  ffietit  assembled  on  it.c  ^^u  of  January,  1801.     The 

^■^rrat  recent  events,  the  untoo  with  Ireland,  and  the 

^■hostile  convention  of  the  northern  courts,  furnished 

^HlRatler  «uificicritly   intenesting  for  the  royal  address, 

and  for  the  debates  of  both  houses.     In  the  House 

H    of  Common»t  M^  Grey  ftliU  continued  to  declare  hit 

taL  ijnfavourable  opinion  of  the  boasted  measure  of  the 

^P  union*     With  regard  to  the  northern  confederation 

'       »er«in»t  u9i  though  he  could  not  acquit  the  Etnpcror 

of   Ru;^sta  of  violent  and   unju»tiliable  conduct,  he 

begged  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  case  of 

that   potentate  and  of  the  other  powers  in  dispute 

iriih  us.     He  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  justice,  at 

kwell  a«  the  importance  of  our  claims  on  the  neutrals, 
Vnd  of  our  high  pretensions  to  the  right  of  search. 
I»uch  claims  had  been  wisely  suspended  in  the  year 
1780,  when  the  country  was  in  a  much  lew  danger* 
DUA  situation  than  at  present,  without  any  evil  con* 
of    sequences  having  resulted.    Mr  Pitt,  in  reply,  defend- 

»td  the  practice  of  searching  neutrals,  which  it  tnight 
now  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  vindicate  by  force  of 
mrm%f  on  the  plea  of  right,  as  well  as  of  expediency. 
The   principle  on  which  we  were   now  acting,   had 
hem  universally  admitted,  and  acted  upon  as  tne  law 
J       •f-MtiooSf  except  in  cases  where  it  had  been  restrain- 
ed mid  modified  by  treaties  between  particular  states* 
Those  very  exceptions  were  proofs  what  the  law  of 
fittioas  would  be,  if  absolute  and  unrestrained  by  such 
aarticutar  tR*aticS»     And  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar treaties  between  ourselves  and  the  present  hostile 
nfede rates,  ihcy  inculcated  the  right  of  search  in 
t  am!  rms.     On  the  ground  of  expedi- 

icy,  he  a  ,  ether,  by  de  si  sting  from  search,  we 
[ikUgKt  to  alkjw  the  navy  of  our  ancient  enemy  to  be 
>fitpplied  and  recruited,  blockaded  ports  to  be  reliev- 
ed)  the  treasures  of  America  to  be  brought  in  neu- 
fnU  from  South  America  to  Spain,  and  the  stores  of 
the  Baltic  to  Brest  or  Toulon. 
f  This  was  one  of  the  last  questions  which  Mr  Pitt 

had  to  debate  in  his  ministerial  capaa'ty.     The  ex- 
^    eeutive  council  of  the  kingdom  was  now  on  the  eve 
I        of  drsflolatton  :    the    mini.^ter    and    his   colleagues, 
I        Lord  Grenrille,    Lord  Spencer,   Mr  Windham,  and 
I       Mr  Dundas,  haWng  determined  to   resign.     Their 
'       avowed  reason  was,  their  inability  to  accomplish  the 
full  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics,     So  much 
had  been   already  granted  to  that  body  of  men,  that 
I       Mr  Pitt  had  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make  farther  concea* 
liont,  until  the  union  should  be  effected.     When  that 
I       DkeBSure  had  been  accon»plished,  every  obstacle  iathe 
*       wiy  of  emancipation  seemed  to  be  removed,  but  the 
Bcrttpleg  of  his  majesty  had  been  opposed  to  their 
wishes.     Such   was  the  cause  of  their  resignation, 
held  oat  by  ministers  to  the  nation  and  the  parliament ; 
but  the  strongest  doubts  were  suggested  by  many, 
~  hether   the  obvious   necessity    for   attempting   to 
ake  peace  with  France,  and  their  conscious  inability 
odttclude  favourable  terms, had  tiot  beenwcightier 
roit*  IV.  PAttT  It. 


motives  than  the  buaii^i  of  tlie  CathoUca*     A  new      £riuiu. 
admin istxai ion  was  speedily  formed,  in  which  Mr  Ad-  *^^**v"*^ 
dington  was  lirst  lord  of  the  treasur^^  and  chancellor  t^'^'^*'**  HI. 
of  the  exchequer  f  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Lord  Pel- 
ham  were  secretaries  of  stale ;  and  the  Earl  St  Vin-  Formation 
cent  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.     From  the  number  i»f  ;i  new 
of  Mr  Pitt's  friends,  who  were  left  in  the  subordinate  niim»tr)'. 
offices  of  the  new  administration,  and  from  Mr  Pitt *9 
language  in  parliament,  it  was  suspected  that  he  held 
unavowedly  an  influence  in  their  councils.     Before 
his  resignation,  the  house  had  voted  the  supplies  of 
the  year>  which  he  emmated  at  forty «two  millions. 

At   the  commencement  of  the  year,   an  embargo  Embargo 
was  laid  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  yuid  Swedish  vessels  l^iii  on 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  court  of  Ber-  J^*'*^''^ 
hn,  although  a  party  to  the  league,  W3s,  for  particu-  j^  ^y^"j'  * 
lar  neasonit  treated  with  deference  and  respect*     It  pam. 
was  resolved  to   strike  with  promptitude,  since  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  north,  had  thev  acted  by  simul- 
taneous  movements,  could  have  cullected  nearly  ^0 
sail  of  the  line, — a  power»  ivhich  was  made  mure  for- 
midable by  the  narrowness  of  their  seas,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  their  coasts. 

On  the  1 1th  of  Mar^h,  a  British  fleet  of  18  line  of  a  Briti»U 
battle  ships,  with  a  great  number  of  inferior  vessels,  fleet,  under 
sailed  from  Yarmouth,  under  the  command  of  Ad-  Admirali 
rairal  Parker,  assisted  by  Vice- admiral  Nelson  and  }^^^^^ 
Rear-admiral  Totty,      The  commanders    were  in-  „,|j  f^jj. 
structed  to  direct  their  efforts  against  the  capital  of  the  Baltic 
the  Danish  dominions,  if  our  new  plenipotentiary  Mr 
Vansittart  should  fail  in  detaching  Denmark  from  the 
hostile  alliance.     On  the  SOth  of  March  the  British 
fleet  passed  th?  Sound,  and  anchored  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  island  of  Huen.    During  the  passage  of  the 
straits,  a  remote,   but  ineffectual   cannonade  was  ex* 
changed  with  the  fortress  of  Cronenberg. 

Lor^l  Nelson  having  offered  his  services  for  con-  i     j  %*  i 
ducting  the  attack,  was  judiciously  entrusted  by  Ad-  ^^  ^q. 
miral  Parker  with  an  enterprize  worthy  of  his  genius  trusted 
and  intrepidity.     On  the  ^  of  April,  having  weigh*  wttJi  the 
ed  anchor,  and  made  the  signal  for  attack  with  13  **'*<^k 
ships  of  the  line,  he  advanced  to  force  the  approaches  *^?«kLl« 
to  Copenhagen,  which  were  defended  by  eleven  float* 
ing  batteries,  a  numerous  artillery  on  the  islands  of  the 
Crown  and  Amak,  and  by  a  numerous  Deet  of  ships 
of  differ^it  sizes,  containing  six  of  the  line.     Owing 
to  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  narrow  scene  of  ac- 
tion, three  of  our  chief  ships,  which  were  intended  to 
silence  the  batteries  of  the  crown  isles,  were  prevent- 
ed from  taking  the  station  assigned  to  them,  and  al» 
though    they    performed    considerable   service,   this 
circumstance  considerably  diminished  the  success  of 
the  day. 

The  action  began  at  five  minutes  past  10  in  the  yckmI  de- 
morning.    The  British  van  was  led  by  Captain  George  feat  of  the 
Murray  of  the  Edgar,  and  his  example  of  intrepidity  D^utah 
was  quickly  followed  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the  ^^^^  *"d  ^ 
fleet.     After  an  action  of  four  hours,  the  fire  of  the  hattcric*. 
whole  Danish  fleet  was  silenced*  and  the  majority  of 
their  vessels  were  either  burnt  or  taken.     As  soon  as 
the  fire  had  slackened,  and  Lord  Nelson  had  perceiv- 
ed that   the  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  in  his 
power,  although  the  fire  from  the  islands  still  conti- 
nued, he  sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark, 
addressed  to  the  Danes,  the  brothers  of  the  English* 
men,  io  these  words:—'*  Lord  Ncl»on  has  directbnfi 
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and  Mr  Windham  hi  the  commont,  denounced  the 
peace  as  the  moat  degrading  and  dangerous  evil  that 
could  hav^  befallen  the  cauniry*  They  declaimed 
against  the  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  tame 
and  imbecile  lecurity  of  minifltef«t  Mr  Fox  and  the 
majority  of  his  party  exhorted  to  cultivate  peace,  and, 
while  they  deplored  the  Immiliatioti  of  the  continent, 
thought  that  it  coidd  not  be  saved  by  oitr  interference. 
The  ministry  necmed  divided^  between  the  views  of 
ihtir  divided  r; 

Tlie  great  n^.  of  Bonaparte,  both  pending 

and  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  on  which  those  alarms 
were  founded,  were  his  dispatching  a  large  fleet  and 
firmament  to  tht»  West  Indies  ;  his  assumption  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Italian  republic,  in  his  own  person  ; 
the  annexation  of  Parma  to  his  dominions  ;  his  treaty 
with  Spain,  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France; 
and  his  occupation  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  the  island 
uf  Elba  in  the  Mediterranean.  Hi*  harsh  nrmon- 
stranccs  against  the  liberties  of  the  British  press,  and 
his  insisting  on  the  unfortunate  emigrants  of  France 
being  driven  from  the  hospitality  of  our  shores,  were 
rather  indignities  than  injuries ;  but  the  public  indig- 
nation  of  Europe  wa*  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
against  him,  when  Switzerland  fell  under  his  yoke. 
On  this  occasion  the  British  ministry  ventured  to  in- 
terpose. They  sent  Mr  Moore  to  Constance,  with  a 
view  to  stimulate  l  he  exertions  of  the  S  wtsa,  who  arri  red 
there  on  the  3Jst  of  October,  (1802,)  but  found  not 
a  trace  of  resistance  existing  in  the  country.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Switxerland,  they  seem  to  have 
dropt  for  a  time  the  intention  of  quarrelling  with  the 
French  rwler,  and  dispatched  orders  to  surrender  all 
cjur  conquests  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens* 
Of  this  measure,  they  soon  after  repented,  and  sent 
out  counter  orders  to  retain  our  conquests.  While 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  latter  dispatches  would 
arrive  tn  sufficient  time  to  prevent  a  violent  resump* 
iion  of  those  ceded  places,  the  discussions  respecting 
the  restoration  of  Malta  were  continued,  and  fiirmshed 
«t  last  the  avowed  occasion  of  the  war. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens  re* 
•pectin^  this  island,  "  that  a  grand  master  should  be 
elected  in  full  chapter  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  established 
in  the  room  of  the  French  and  English,  which  were 
to  be  forever  abolished  ;  that  the  British  troops  were- 
to  evacuate  the  island,  provided  that  there  were  a 
grand  master  or  commissioners  fully  empowered  to 
receive  the  posses«fon,  and  that  a  force  of  2000  Nea- 
pohtan  troops,  which  were  to  be  funiished  by  his  Si- 
cilian majesty,  should  have  arrived  in  the  island  as  a 
garrison  ;  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Spain,  should  gnanntee  this  arrangement, 
and  the  independence  of  the  island  ;  that  these  pirwers 
should  be  invited  to  accede  to  it,  and  that  the  Nea- 
pulititu  troops  wore  to  remain  till  the  knights  had 
raised  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  island."  It 
might  well  be  remarked,  that  if  Britain  desired  the 
independence  of  Malta,  this  treaty  was  not  the  best 
cstlculated  to  preserve  it.  The  properly  of  the 
knights  waa  known  to  lie  in  other  countries,  and  they 
were  not  capable  of  defending  their  territory.  The 
revenue*  of  the  order  had  been  already  confiscated 
in  France  and  Lombardy,  Pending  the  tn?aty,  its 
property  in  Spain  was  also  conh^catcd,  and  that  in 
Portugal  wa8  likely  to  follow  the  «ainc  fate*  Yet 
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did  the  British  minwter,  in  the  open  view  of  ibtfe  cir^ 
cumstances,  concltide  the  treaty. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  discussions  respecting  <•' 
Malta,  it  appears  that  Bonaparte,  confiding  in  the  p^ 
cific  wishes  of  the  British  government,  wa*  aii«oir^ 
only  for  the  positive  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  vir. 
our  surrender  of  Malta,  the  conditional  part,  that  itt  tj 
the  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  island 
by  the  powers  of  Europe,  he  hoped  would  have 
been  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  island  would 
thus  be  left  to  his  power  and  influence,  as  a  step. 
ping-stone  to  Egypt,  the  great  object  of  his  wisli- 
es.  As  his  strides  to  universal  dominion  in  Eti* 
rope  became  bolder,  and  more  rapid,  he  perceived  at 
alarm  in  the  British  councils,  which  he  probably  fcur- 
ed  might  occasion  a  war  prematurely  for  his  purpo«eiw 
He  wished,  at  all  events,  to  throw  the  appearance  of ' 
aggression  on  our  court,  and,  instead  of  delaying  the 
guarantee  of  Maha,  used  his  influence  so  succesifufly 
at  Petersburgh,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  in. 
his  projet  respecting  the  island,  and  agreed  to  '^"^>"*^* 
tee  its  independence*  The  British  court,  v 
50  lately  pushed  all  Europe  to  guarantee  till^  imuc- 
pendence^  were  now  solicitous  to  find  pretcittsfbrrr* 
jecting  the  sponsors.  Alexander's  projet  was  sent 
back  Tor  alteration  j  and  an  objection  to  the  very  re- 
storation of  the  island  to  the  knights,  foundfi!  on  the 
dislike  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  government,  wia 
studiously  brought  forward  after  the  treaty  h.td  beo 
signed.  On  the  25th  of  January  1805,  M.  Tallry.*''^ 
rand  informed  Lord  Whitworth,  that  t  iltiei 

respecting    the  emperor  Alexander**^  e  of 

Malta  would  be  speedily  removed,  and  rvqi»ettcd  HI 
know  the  intentions  of  his  Britannic  majestv  respect* 
ing  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty.  From  the  etDbtf* 
rassment  of  this  question,  our  ambassador  was  deliver^ 
ed  by  the  conduct  of  the  first  consul,  who  hmi  pub- 
lished the  report  of  his  military  missionary  Setoti- 
ani,  a  report,  which  brought  to  light  his  design  of  oc^ 
cupying  Egypt  and  the  Ionian  iibnds,  Britiia  de- 
clined any  promise  about  Malta,  till  this  offensive  ft* 
port  should  be  explained. 

At  this  unfavourable  stage  of  the  negotij|iioiit  i 
message  came  from  the  king  to  paHiament,  stitfng« 
that  such  preparations  had  taken  place  in  the  pom 
of  France,  as  called  upon  his  majesty  to  iocrcase  kii 
armaments  by  sea  and  land.  The  French  governiBatt 
protested,  that  they  bad  no  view  in  these  prepin- 
tions,  but  the  quieting  their  own  colony  of  St  Do- 
mingo, 

The  resolution  of  France,  to  consider  oor  rcfwmi 
to  evacuate  Malta  as  the  signal  for  hjostilitiet,  wit  lO- 
nounced  in  the  ever  memorable  interview,   when  the 
French  ruler  insulted  Lord  Whitworth  before  ilUbr 
ambassadors  of  Europe.   Yet,  as  it  was  evidently  tiot 
the  interest  of  the  first  consul  to  go  so  soon  to  wv, 
he  recovered  his  irritatioo  so  far  as  to  pfotrsct  the 
negotiation.     In  the  ultimatum  oflcred  by  B*^**^!!^^ 
wail  proposed,  that   we  should  retain  Malta  for  ieo  ^[J^ 
years,     France  in  retnni,  proposed,  that  it  shoold  be  .^^i 
ceded  to  Russia*     Lord  Wlmworth  left  Fatrii  with  hm^ 
this  offer  to  return  thither  no  more,  war  being  de-  Mi?  * 
clared  against  France  by  his  Britannic  majeiity,  oo  **^ 
the  18th  of  May  1803* 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Hanover  b]j  tte*!*^*^ 
French,  was  the  most  important  of  th«  tzrlj  fr*St»irfJUI^>i 
the  war.   (Sec  IlANOVEa*)  The  prcpiratio«s  on lliC|j^||J 
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two  nations,  our  accustomed  superiority  was  inain- 
ined.     On  the  channel  station.  Admiral  Cornwallis 
lenaccd  or  blockaded  Brest ;  in  the  south,  Sir  John 
rUte  Warren  intercepted  the  trade  and  communi- 
ition  of  Toulon  ;   Sir  James  Siumarez  cut  ofF  the 
trade  of  Cadiz  ;  Dickson  and  Greaves  mendced  the 
Dotch  shores  i   Admirals  Keith  and  Bickerton  pos- 
sessed the  Levantine  and  Egyptian  seas  ;  Duckworth 
nd  Seymour  protected  our  Weft  India  islands ;  and 
'elson  threw  back  the  terrors  of  invasion  on  the 
chores  of  France. 

The  Dutch  colony  of  St   Eustatia  was  captured 

arly  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  Captain  Perkins  of 

le  Arab,  and  a  detachment  of  the  3d  regiment  of 

►at  under  Colonel    Blunt.     Tcrnate,  the  most  con* 

iderable  of  the  Molucca  islands,  suiTcudered  to  the 

s  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  Mediicrrancan,  Sir  James  Saumares  finding 

rcc  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  at  anchor 

lear  Algesiras,  embraced  the  bold  resolution  of  cut- 

ng  them  out.     But  the  batteries  on  shore  opening  a 

icndous  fire,   and  several  ships  of  his  fleet  being 

isabled  from  succouring  those  which  commenced  the 

tack,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt, 

id  to  leave  the  Hannibal,  a  74,  which  had  struck  on  a 

ihoal  beneath  the   Spanish  batteries.     The  news  of 

this   disaster  occasioned   a  boundless   ejcukation  in 

ranee ;  it  was  publicly  announced  in  the  Parisian 

heatrcs,  that  six  British  ships  of  the  line,  had  been 

atcn  by  three  French  ships,  and  one  of  the  British 

ihips  taken.     No  allusion  was  made  to  the  Spanish 

itteritfs. 

With  his  few  remaining  ships.  Admiral  Saumaree 
^h  did  not  hesitate  to  foUov^  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  from 
Cadiz,  amounting  to  ten  French  and  Spanish  sail  of 
the  line.     A  cluster  of  these  were  attacked  by  two 
British  ships,  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  in  a 
filiort  time  it   Avas  discovered   that  two  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  on  lire.     Two  thousand  four  hundred 
men  were  on  board  these  vessels,  inextricable  from  de- 
iiiction  by  friend  or  foe.     Saumarez  continued  to 
or  sue  the  enemy,  who  dispersed  before  him,  but  two 
Vcnch  seventy-fours  were  made  prizes.     The  bold- 
ness and  dexterity  of  this  exploit*  deservedly  received 
the  thanks  of  parliament. 

After  coDsohdating  his  power,  and  humbling  the 
great  nations,  the  establishment  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land could  not  be  unwelcome  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom 
It  would    necessarily  bring    popularity  ;   while  the 
retraction  of  the  war  eventually  exposed  him  to  far- 
T  los^s  of  his  colonies,  and  demanded  from  him 
attempt  at  the  hopeless  invasion  of  England,  or  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  that  it  was  beyond  his  power, 
ll  i«  needless  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which 
the  prospect  of  peace  acceptable  to  the  admi- 
tralion  of  Britain,  as   the  most  wished  for  boon 
luch  they  could  confer  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the 
tontry. 

In  the  midst  of  these  hostilities,  flags  of  truce  were 
!aily  passing  amidst  vessels  of  war,  from  both  rides  of 
t  iieli  and  couriers  passing  between  London 

a         '■  ■   -■. 

M»  Otto,  who  had  been  agent  for  the  release  of 

prisoners,  still  conunued  in  the  British  capital  ;  and 

soon  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  rati- 

^ficd  between  the  French  and  Austrian  governmentt 

WIr  Merry  was  sent  to  Paris  as  an  agent  of  the  Bn- 
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tish  ministry.  At  length  the  secretary  of  state  fur 
foreign  affairs,  after  a  long  and  mysterious  negotia* 
tion  with  M.  Otto,  suddenly  announced  the  signature  ^Ygo/'" 
of  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland*  The  intelligence  spread  such  universal 
joy,  as  never  was  remembered  in  the  country  ;  and 
wfien  the  French  plenipotentiaries  arrived  with  the 
ratification  of  the  terms,  their  cerriage  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  the  populace.  Amiens  wai 
the  place  assigned  for  concluding  the  definitive  treaty: 
thither  the  Marquis  Cornwallis  went  as  plenipotcn- 
tiary  from  Britain,  Don  John  Azart  from  Spain, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  from  France,  and  Roger  Johsr 
Schioimelpmnich  from  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  delinitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  peace  of 
27th  of  March  1SC>^.  Great  Britain  ceded  by  this  Amicii*. 
peace  all  the  colonies  which  she  had  gained  during  March  ti7. 
the  war,  except  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  ^^^'' 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  Ceylon,  Egypt  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  Porte,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire  was  guaranteed.  The  dominions  of 
our  ally,  Portugal,  were  to  remain  entire ;  and  the 
French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  Rome.  By  an  agreement,  however, 
which  was  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  treaty,  the 
limits  of  French  Guiana  were  extended,  and  the  do- 
minions of  Portugal  curtailed,  conformably  to  the 
treaty  of  Badajos,  which  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Portugal  in  the  preceding  year.  With 
respect  to  Malta,  it  was  stipidated,  that  no  French  or 
Enghsh  langue  or  class  of  knights  should  be  allowed; 
that  one  halt  of  the  soldiers  in  the  garrison  should  be 
natives,  and  the  rest  furnished  for  a  time  by  the  king 
of  Naples ;  that  the  independence  of  the  island  shotild 
be  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia  |  and  that  its  ports  should 
be  irec  to  all  nations. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  to  receive  indemnities 
for  his  losses  i  but  it  appeared  that  the  Batavian  re- 
public was  not  made  responsiblt  for  this  indemnity* 
nor  were  the  sources  from  whence  it  was  to  come 
distinctly  ascertained. 

While  the  nation  at  large  was  too  much  delighted 
at  the  prospect  cf  peace,  to  criticise  the  terms  with 
severity,  there  was  a  party  strong  in  talcnts»  if  not 
in  numbers,  who  filled  the  nation  and  the  parliament 
with  invectives  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Suchp 
however,  as  that  peace  was,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  saying  of  it  with  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age, 
that  **  we  shall  probably  never  look  upon  its  like 
again,'* 

When  the  united  parliament  commenced  their  •^^  w     - 
cond  session,  in  the  winter  of  1802,  the  nature  of  p^'^^|^"fj,[^^ 
their  first  measures  and  debates  cast  a  deep  shade  of  i^v^, 
uncertainty  over  the  hopes  of  peace  which  the  nation 
had  fondly  cherished.     The  minii*ters  C4llrd  for,  and 
obtained,  a  vote  for  50,000  seamen  for  th 
year,  and   129,000  land  forces.     For  the  n 
of  this  peace  establishment,  they  held  out  ck, 
and  general  reasonSi     Unable  to  disguise  t  t 

fears,  they  increased  those  of  the  public  by  an  mdis- 
tinct  allusion  to  the  danger.  But  whilbt  u  part  of  the 
accustomed  opposition  in  parliament,  deprecated  tht 
peace  establish  men  I,  which  we  have  mentioned,  at 
unnecessarily  large,  there  w»*  a  party  the  most  zeal- 
ous proncioters  oi  the  late  war,  who  sounded  a  more 
distinct  note  of  alarm.     Lord  QrenvUIe  in  the  peer&^ 
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BtUiiiu  lim  Mp*  Tki  Mcdmh  fcowmr,  wm  tm  decisive, 
mnitU  Bfttkii  Mdaird  wm  pfemfed  bf  the  fo^^ 
wvBthcr  a^  ibc  tlate  of  Ui  thtpf  from  mewing  it 
ne%t  <bf — d  doappointsMt  to  the  naguiiie  hcipes  of 
bk  cowitfTf— for  wfiidi  beu/karlf ,  vtd.  pcrhapt,  an- 
ymlfm  tttfleredt  by  recempg  a  rrprimand  from  a 
court  mfftsal,  for  an  error  ofjiidjnnesii.  Thia  court 
took  place  oq  the  22d  of  July .  Oa  tlie  I5th  of  Sep- 
terobert  Lord  Nd«»n  put  to  Ka.  aad  amTing  off 
Cadiz,  rrceired  Uie  cpawMmd  of  the  lleet  on  thit  sta- 
lion  from  Admiral  CcKttgmood*  About  the  middle 
of  OcUibrr,  haricg  receiined  ceTtain  tDforEDation  that 
the^rctoff'he  wouid  be  jofned  tn  o  day  or  two  by  a  reinforce- 
Cadrz,  y^^^  ^^f  ^^^^  |3j*|  ^f  ^y^  y^  g,,„  Eiigiand>  he  bold- 
ly tleucbsd  Admiral  Lonb  with  mx  afaipt  of  the  line 
upon  a  particular  service,  in*  to  open  a  manner  at  to 
_  be  seen  by  the  eocmy.     This   marceurre  deceived 

Admiral  ViUaneuvet  who,  believing  that  the  British 
fleet  was  reduced  to  21  sail  of  the  line,  while  the 
combined  French  and  Spani^ih  fleet  counted  S5,  re- 
solred  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fame,  by  encountering 
NeUon  himself.  He  accordingly  ventured  out  from 
Cadiz  with  a  light  westerly  wind.  Lord  Nelson  ha- 
ving received  his  expected  reinforcement,  immediate* 
ly  sailed  in  pursuit  of  him;  and  on  the  21st  of  Octo* 
ber,  descried  the  combined  fleet  about  seven  miles  to 
vktorv  W  ^^^  eastward  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  commander  in 
Traf«r^;ir  chief  imtncd lately  gave  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear 
up  in  two  columns,  as  they  formed  in  the  order  of 
aailing.  Lord  Ncbon  in  the  Victory,  led  the  weather 
column;  Admiral  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign, led  that  of  the  Ice.  Villaneuve  had  formed  his 
•hips  in  one  line  ;  but  as  the  mode  of  attack  was  un- 
itittali  so  the  structure  of  his  line  was  new,  forming  a 
crescent,  convexing  to  leeward.  Nelson*8  last  signal 
was>  **  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty/' 
It  was  received  with  a  shout  throughout  the  fleet. 
About  noon  -the  dreadful  contest  began  by  tlie  lead- 
ing ships  of  the  British  columns  breaking  through 
|L*.  .,M.  r.^y*ii  line,  which  was  first  effected  by  Admiral 
t  Hid,  Tlie  succeeding  ships  breaking  through 

til  *ii»  y.uU  aatern  of  their  leaders*  engaged  the  enemy 
lit  the  muat^les  of  their  guns.     At  twenty  minutes 
pint  twelve,  tlic  action  became  general.     Lord  Nel- 
son   ordered  his    ship*   the   Victory,  to   be   run  on 
board  the  Kedoubtable,  while  his  second,  the  Teme- 
iflire,  run  on  board  the  next  adjacent  ship,   and  in  a 
ih(»rt  time*  the  four  contending  vessels  were  closed 
ill  *m^  msnit.     After  a  general  and  furious  engage* 
<\  for  scvctal  hours;  about  three  P.M. 
(iia«  who  carried  the  Spanish  flag  in  the 
Mway  to  Cadia;.     Five  n\oix-  of  the  head- 
,  H' ruf  toy f  under  Admiral  Dumanoir,  tack- 

J  ,<,i\  to  liie  southward*    They  were  engaged, 

p  (ittiMM  tskcUi   and  nioetcen  ships  of  the 

J  in  all  to  the  British*     Of  these,  two 

,  iitid  none  were  under  71  guns.     At 
/  i'tiift  all  firing  ceased,  and  a  com- 

Mhourif  i'd  i(j   Lord  Nelson,   who, 
I  /  in  ttie  action,  survived 

/«!  and  dredv  as  he  had 

It  is  fresh  in  every  me- 

j^    mind  required  such  a 

f  the  dismay  and  conster- 

fi^iiiftt  uutluit)  Ij  ^rlirnci  of  Austria;  yet 

k  mhV^h^l^  ^*'  '*  eaaggeralion  of  Nel- 

mi^$  imfH$,  io^d  ^f  tJa   biitile  of  1  rafalgar^  that  it 
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did  not  recompense  bis  country  for  his  loss.  T^l 
days  after  the  engagement,  ten  ships  of  the  co 
the  remnant  of  their  fleet  which  had  siaflcrcd  f 
the  action,  ventured  out  from  Cadiz,  in  the  be 
attacking  some  of  the  British  ships  which  wenc  dtS 
maged  and  scattered  by  ihi^*  tremendous  ata: 
weather.     But  they  were  repulsed  by  Colli  fj 

and  one  of  their  line  was  added  to  the  ctpture>.  it 
was  necesiary,  however,  to  destroy  sevt-ral  of  tlti 
prizes;  nine  were  wreckt'd;  four  were  brought  ti 
Gibraltar;  Dumanoir,  who  hnd  escaped  with  foid 
•hips,  at  the  close  of  the  action t  felt  in  with  Slq 
Hichard  Strachan  off  Ferrol,  and  struck,  after  a  bar 
contest* 

After  the  capture  of  Tippoo  Saib's  capital,  and 
the  death  of  that  potentate,  the  East  India  Company 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  lej*t  without  a  rival  in  theirj 
eafttem  empire.    Yet  in  that  cxtenstve  territory  of  t 
Mahrattas,   extending  nearly  a  thousand  tniles,  fn 
Delhi  to  the  river  Tumbudhra,  and  from  the  Bay  oi 
Bengal  to   the   Gulf  of  Cambay,    nearly    an    equ 
breadth,  comprehending  a  population  of  40  million^ 
of  people,  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  that  chief«1 
tains,  of  formidable  power  and  consequence,  sliou" 
view,  with  jealousy,  the  approach  of  European  con* 
querors.     Among   the   Manratta   chiefs,    the   most 
powerful  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ccniu- 
ry,  were  Dowlut  Rao   Scindiah,  and   Jeswunt   Rao 
Holkar.    With  the  former  of  these  potentates,  war . 
was  commenced  by  the  British  in   the  begin  ni«g  of  J 
1803,  and  prosecuted  with  hrilliant  success,    Co  the  J 
north-western  frontier'  of  Oude,*  general  Lake  suc- 
cessively defeated  the  army  of  Scindiah,  and  ova*  \ 
whelmed  the  forces  of  Mons.  Perron,  a  French  lol* ' 
dier  of  fortune,  who  commanded  a  corps  of  Europe* 
ans  in  |he  service  of  the  Indian  prince.   In  the  Dec- 
can,  general  Wellealey  followed  up  a  splendid  carrcf  j 
of  victory.     The  result  was  to  bring  Scindiah,  aw!  j 
his  ally  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  a  treaty,  by  which  tKe  j 
Mahratta  princes  ceded  a  large  territory  to  the  com- 
pany, and  acknowledged  the  protection  of  the  Brttidl] 
government. 

Scarcely  had  Scindiah  been  suppressed,  when  i 
ther  enemy  equally  formidable  arose,  in  the  Mahrtttl  J 
chieftain  Holkar,  formerly  the  inveterate  rival  off 
Scindiah,  but  recently  united  with  him  by  theiri 
mon  enmity  to  ihe  British.  General  Frazer,  on  the 
13th  of  Nov.  1804,  attacked  and  defeated  his  la- 
fantry  and  artillery,  near  one  of  his  fortresses  calkd 
Deeg,  and  obtained  a  most  important  victory.  Lord 
Lake,  in  the  Novenvber  of  the  same  year,  surprized 
the  wlwle  force  of  his  cavalrj",  under  the  peisootl 
command  of  Holkar,  near  the  city  of  Ferrackabad, 
with  equal  success,  and  the  Indian  prince  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  disa«trou5  field.  After  these 
successes,  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Britain,  Hi* 
government,  though  distinguished  by  many  victorvH 
had  been  expensive  and  ambitious.  When  His  ne* 
cesser  in  the  government.  Lord  Comwallis,  imfied 
at  Calcutta,  he  found  the  finances  of  the  country  iatj 
moat  deplorable  state,  and,  without  some  great  redoc*' 
tion  of  expenditure,  quite  unable  to  meet  the  oootia* 
gencies  of  war.  The  native  priiKes,  though  defeated, 
were  still  able  to  harass  and  employ  our  force.  From 
the  extent  of  their  territory,  from  the  numbers  of  ihetr 
cavalry,  and  the  hardy  and  wandering  habits  of  their 
irregular  troops,  they  were  able  to  survire  ficfest% 
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aiid  rally  after  dispersion.     Holkar  was  still  in  arms, 
attd  Scindiaht  witfi  \vhom  a  peace  had  bccti  made* 

*  had  impriaoned  the  company's  resident^  and  prepared 
anew  tor  hoftilities.  The  death  of  Lord  Comwal- 
lig  unhappily  deprived  our  eastern  empire  of  his  ser- 
vices, before  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  effects  of  the 
jAciitc  system* which  he  went  out  to  substitute,  in 

Mihe  room  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  But  his  efforts 
were  not  in  vain  ;  and  his  system  was  happily  pur* 
th  so^d  by  others  when  he  was  no  more.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  both  Holkar  and  Scindiah  before 
the  end  of  1805.  The  territories  of  the  latter  were 
abridged  and  limited  on  the  north  to  the  river  Chum- 
bu1»  but  a  ptxuniar}'  compensatiou  was  settled  upon 
hii  family. 

H'>lkar  renounced  some  of  his  possessions  to  the 
north  of  the  Boundee  bills,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Bondelcuud,  but  for  these  he  received  the  indemnity 
of  a  Jaghire,  to  be  settled  on  his  daughter,  while  the 
company  pledged  themselves  to  leave  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Chum- 
btilt  and  to  restore  his  conc^uests  in  the  Deccan. 

The  single  reputation  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  had  erect- 
ed a  ministry  independent  of  three  powerful  parties 

**in  parliament,  (the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville,  Mr 
Fox,  and  Mr  Addington,)  was  not  found  sufficient 
to  support  it.  When  it  was  asked  by  what  tokens  of 
superior  genius  the  war  had  been  conducted  since 
Mr  Addington's  resignation,  it  was  not  easy  to  point 
them  out.  A  new  coalition  had  been  roused  against 
France,  but  though  long  in  prospect,  it  had  been 
supported  by  no  adequate  efforts  on  the  continent. 
We  had  assisted  Austria  by  no  diversion  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  troops  had  been  landed  at  Naples 
after  the  fate  of  the  campaign  had  been  decided.  In- 
stead of  cO'Operating  with  the  allies  in  Europe  to 
Qur  utmost  power,  an  expedition  had  been  fitted  out 
to  acquire  a  colony   at  the  other  extremity  of  th« 

Slobe,  The  colleagues  of  Mr  Pitt,  exccpung  Lord 
lelriUej  had  still  less  reputation  than  abihty.  The 
Impeachment  of  that  statesman  being  followed  by 
hk  removal  from  office,  left  Mr  Pitt  without  an  as 
fodate  of  acknowledged  talents.  Previous  to  that 
event,  the  minister,  conscious  of  the  weaknesti  of  his 
cabinet,  had  invited  and  received  Mr  Addinglon, 
&OW  created  Lard  Sidmouth,  to  participate  in  his 
councUs  ;  but  the  vote  of  Lord  Sid  mouth  in  favour- 
ing the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  separated 
that  statesman  once  more  from  his  councils. 

Amidst  the  gh^om  of  hh  pohtical  prospects^  the 
he%lth  of  the  minister  rapidly  dechned  towards  the 
coiiciusion  of  the  year.  After  an  illness  of  some 
iDonths*  this  extraordinary  man,  who,  solely  by  the 
weight  of  his  talents,  had  continued  to  direct  the 
councils  of  his  country,  expired  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary 1806;  and  his  death  was  a  virtual  dissolution 
of  his  ministry.     See  Pitt. 

A  feeble  attempt  was  mdeed  made  to  continue  a 
ministry  oo  the  system  of  excluding  from  office  the 
ttatcaman  who  possessed  the  greatest  thare  of  public 


estimation,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  declined  the  succession  to  Mr  Pitt*s  situation ; 
and,  after  some  discussions  with  the  court,  Mr  Fox 
and  I^ord  Gnenville  obtained  the  chief  terms  which 
they  sought,  and  came  with  their  respective  friends 
into  office.  These  discussions  were  understood  to 
relate  to  the  share  of  authority  which  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  possess  over  the 
army.  Lord  Sidmouth  acceded  to  the  new  minis- 
try, and,  with  several  of  his  friends,  also  came  into 
power,  f 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  attention  of  the 
new  ministers,  was  the  alteration  of  the  system  of 
military  defence  organized  by  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors. By  the  defence  bill  enacted  under  Mr  Pitt| 
40,000  men  had  been  raised  for  the  army  of  reserve  ; 
but  of  those,  there  were  only  two  tnousand  that 
were  drawn  who  served  in  person.  Thirty -eight 
thousand  were  thus  raised  by  private  individuals. 
The  operation  of  the  ballot  was  not  only  partial  and 
unjust,  as  it  fell  not  upon  the  stale,  but  on  private 
individuals ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  competition 
of  so  many  unpractised  recruiiincj  officers,  tlic  price 
of  subftitutes  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  impede  the 
recruiting  for  the  regular  service,  and  the  frequency 
of  desertions  was  alarmingly  increased.     In  the  new 

Elan  of  defence,  it  was  proposed  to  Eubslitute  regu> 
tr  enlisting  for  balloting,  and  to  hold  out  additional 
motives  for  men  to  embrace  the  miUtary  life,  by  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  changing 
the  duration  of  his  service  from  a  hfetime  to  a  limit- 
ed period.  In  their  financial  schemes,  tho  new  mini- 
sters wisely  adhered  to  a  system  on  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  for  some  time  acted,  of  rather  pressing 
on  the  present  generation  than  leaving  loads  to  pos- 
terity. They  raised  the  war  taxes  from  fourteen  to 
nineteen  millions.  They  increased  the  income-tax  to 
10  per  cent,  on  all  iiiComes  exceeding  £50t  with 
great  allowances,  however,  to  those  under  £  100. 

Whatever  popularity  the  new  ministers  might  lose 
by  this  heavy  tax,  they  certainly  redeemed  it  by  the 
laudable  attention  which  they  shewed  to  deliver  the 
public  from  the  enormous  abuse  of  in  audited  public 
accounts.  These  accounts,  when  they  came  into 
office,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions* 
Not  a  aingle  account  in  the  army  office  had  been 
audited  since  1782*  The  store  accounts  had^been 
suffered  to  lie  over  since  the  same  period.  The  navy 
accounts  were  greatly  in  arrear.  When  Mr  Put  be- 
gan his  long  administration,  he  had  found  a  similar 
accumulation  of  inaudited  accounts,  and  had  esta- 
blished a  new  board  of  auditors*  But  fresh  accu- 
mulations had  arisen  from  many  obvious  imperfections 
in  his  first  plan  of  the  board  of  auditors.  Kor  had 
the  same  minister's  later  bill  in  lh05  for  increasing 
the  number  of  auditors,  provided  effectually  for  the 
regular  execution  of  their  duty. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  present  plan  to  secure 
that  the  public  accounts  of  every  year  should  be  re^ 
gularly  audited  in  the  course  of  every  ensuing  year. 
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V  as  thus  composed:  Lord  GrenviJlc,  First  Lord   of  the  Treasury;  Earl  Spencer,  Mr  Fox,  »nd  Mr 
V  f  State  for  the  Home»  Foreign*  and  War  Departments;  Lord   Uenry  Petty*  ChanccJlor  of  the  Ex- 

cljm^^»  »  •'-'"^  i*.«.>i^K,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi raJt^ ;  Ear)  Fitr-WiUiam,  Lord  President  of  the  Council ;  Vbcounl  Sid- 
Bhoiith.  Load  Privy  Stal ;  EarJ  of  Moira,  Master  of  the  Ordnance ;  Lord  Enikine,  Lord  High  Chajicedor ;  Lord  Hllenbo* 
fOugU»  Lord  Chief  Jiiitk£4  Uie.Dul!U£of  Bedford*  Lord  X«k'yti;iiant  of  Irehuid  ;  and  Mr  George  Pon^unby  was  made  Kee^jei 
of  ibe  Irish  Sealt.  -^  '  ' 
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SO  that  no  frwli  accumulation  hhetjid  occur.  At  the 
same  lime,  the  wholesome  principle  of  the  gicat  n?. 
forming  revenue  bills,  v!z.  thiit  of  Mr  Berk*-*  for  rc- 
;.Milatin;r  the  office  of  tlie  paymaater  of  tlie  forces, 
J.iid  Mr  Dundas's  bill  for  r«  gulntinir  the  office  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  Wd^  appH'.d  to  the  excise  of. 
iX'Jf  th'*  post  office,  and  the  cust'':m-hou3e. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  tiat  the  whrJe  of  Mr 
Pitt's  influence,  while  y«.-t  a  minister,  could  not  avert 
from  his  i.  te  as^ociat''  in  offic.*,  I,i:rd  Melville,  a  vote 
lA  the  House  of  ConmoiiS,  tliat  tliere  wep.'  grounds 
for  criminal  impcachn..Mit  against  his  Lordj>hip  in  the 
ir.ana;rcm»*T.t  of  p-iblic  m.t)ney. 

The  tri:;!  of  that  nobleman  commenced  in  West- 
niinsler-h.  11  on  the  *if>th  of  April.  Ten  days  were 
empl«)yed  by  the  managers  in  bringing  forward  and 
examining-  th'.'ir  evidence,  and  in  the  speeches  of  Mr 
VV'hiibread,  who  opened  the  case,  and  of  the  Solici- 
tor Gen«:ral,  who  summed  up  the  evidence.  The 
evidence  and  arguments  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
closed  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  sentence  of  not 
};utlty  was  pronounced  by  a  majority  of  the  peers  on 
the  I'ith  of  June,  f 

An  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  sailed  from  England  in  the  autumn  of  1805|  at 
the  moment  when  hostilities  were  breaking  out  on 
the  Continent.  The  force  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Cape,  consisted  of  about  5000  land  troops,  un- 
der Sir  David  Baird,  and  a  proportional  naval  force, 
commanded  by  Sir  Home  Popharo.  They  reached 
their  destination  on  the  ^th  of  January  1806.  Sir 
David  Baird  commenced  his  march  to  Cape  Town  on 
the  8th.  On  the  same  day,  when  the  army  had 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Biue  Mountains,  they  per- 
ceived the  enemy  to  the  number  of  5000,  drawn  up 
on  the  plain  to  receive  them.  By  the  gallantry  of 
the  Highland  brigade,  under  General  Ferguson,  who 
commenced  the  attack,  they  were  routed,  after  a 
short  rebistance,  and  General  Jansens,  the  commander 
in  chief,  who  retired  with  a  remaining  body  to  a  pass 
ill  the  inti'Hor  of  the  country,  sodh  after  accepted  of 
hojior.rable  trrnis  :  he  was  allowed  with  his  troops 
to  r»  I  urn  to  Holland,  on  condition  of  the  colony  and 
its  dependencies  surrendering. 

Sir  H(-»me  Popham,  th.e  naval  officer,  whose  co- 
op ratioTi  had  so  materially  aided  this  conquest,  had 
held  several  ccnsultations  with  the  lat«*  ministers  (Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,)  about  the  i)rf»ject  of  iiivad- 
inj^  Spanish  America ;  but  he  had  !)een  afterwards 
distinctly  informed,  th:it  no  ruch  mva^uri^  should  be 
adopted  .'it  present,  from  (!■.  frRMice  to  Russia.  Flu.-ih- 
rd,  however,  with  his  con^iust  at  the  Cap«*,  and  in- 
fluenced by  tlie  hope  of  public  as  well  as  private  ;;ain, 
i:e  embraced  the  bold  and  unauthoriz-d  ivsoliilion  of 
attempting  P«Mne  exploit  in  the  Kio  Plata;  ai.d  per- 
suaded iSir  David  Baird  to  acquii  set-  in  his  plans,  so 
Oir  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  6mall  portion  of  his 


troops.     In  the  month  of  Junct   he  ectere'd  i::e  Rio 
Plata  with  a  force  under  General  Beresford,  cot  ex- 
ceeding 1600  men.     On  the  2Uh  of  June,  havxog  ^ 
disembarktd  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  Bueoos 
Ay  res,  the  British  forces  captured  the  place  with 
great  facility,  the  enemy  flying  b^'fore  thtm  wfaerefer  ( 
they  appeared,  and  abandoning  their  artUiery-    Whifc  ^ 
our  little  army  was  thus  employed  in  the  cccqaest  of -^ 
Buenos  Ay  res,  tho  line  of  battle  ships  made  demons 
stration?  before  Monte  Video  and  Maldonado  to  alam 
the  garrisons.     At  those  two  places  all  the  regvhr 
troops  had  been  detained;  while  the  city*  defended  by 
a  raw  militia  under  the  conduct  of  a  timid  and  anskii- 
ful  viceroy,  had  yielded  bv  surprize  to  its  assailants. 
An  important  conquest  was  thii^  achieved,  and  a 
booty  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars  wt; 
acquired.      But  when   the   Spaniards   beheld  with 
shame  the  small  number  of  their  conquerors,  a  project 
was  soon  matured  for  n'sing  upon  the  British  troops, 
Liniers,  a  colonel  in  the  French  service,  landed  above 
Buenos  Ayres  with  above  1000  men,  armed  levies 
from  the  country  attacked  the  town,  and  though  re- 
pulsed, persevered  in  returning  to  the  charge.    At 
last,  after  a  hard  battle  with  the  insurgents  in  the  ^ 
streets  of  the  town,  the  English  were  overpowered,  ?^ 
and  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners.     Sir  HomeBji:^ 
Popham,  with  reinforcements  from  thfe  Cape,  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  Monte  Video,  but  was  obliged 
to  desist.     A  body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  VassiS, 
were  more  successful  in  securing  the  post  of  Maldo- 
nado, where  they  remained  to  receive  fresh  sucGoon 
from  home,  and  to  prepare  for  another  campaigs, 
still  more  disastrous  than  the  last. 

Prussia,  after  much  hesitating  and  negotiation,  bad -^^ 
been  at  last  impelled,  by  the  violation  other  territory,  y^ 
to  draw  out  her  troops  against  France  ;  when  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  of  the  armistice, 
again  terrified  her  into  feeble  councils.     The  resuk 
o?  these  was,  that  her  minister  Hauguritz,  signed  t 
treaty  at  Paris,  by  which  Prussia  became  the  ally  of 
France  ;  the  guarantee  of  her  conquests  in  Germanr, 
and  her  associate  in  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  coa- 
lition.   Thij  infamous  affair  was  speedily  made  knovra 
to  Europe.     It  was  declared  in  a  proclamation,  thai  Kb" 
his  Prussian  majesty  had  formally  annexed  to  hisdo-*^-* 
minions  thr  Electorate  of  Hanover,  belonging  to  the^'^' 
ICmprror  Napolfon  in/  righl  of  conquest  ^  and  transfer- 
ed  to  Prussia  in   return   for  three  of  her  provir.ce?. 
The  ports  of  the  German  ocean  were  also  dcclani  ta 
be  shut  aj;ainbt  British  trade  and  shipping.    The  con- 
duct of  Pru«;sia  in   tluis  humbling  herself  to  a  vas- 
salage of  hostility,  left  Britain  no  choice  but  rvtalii- 
tion  agaiubt  her  commerce  and    navig.-ition,  and  ber 
flag,  for  a  time,  disappeared  from  the  Baltic. 

'i'h'»  p'-ace  of  Pre&burg,  which  the  Emperor  d 
France  and  Germany  sigju^l  after  the  battle  of  Aui- 
terlitz,  and  the  tivatv  concluded  with   Prussia,  left 


■\-  Tl»c  char^ri-i  .tp.»ii:si  Lord  Molxillc,  though  inultipliffi  by  tho  ir;inr;xcr>  of  llio.  impeachment,  uere  in  f.»rl  r.x.'s  :hri.  -• 
i.:iml>ci.  Thf  lirst  \\.i>,  that  In  fore  tlx'  ]i>A\  of  .laiir.ary  I7*^tu  ho  had,  contrary  to  tho  obIigali«»n  iini)i)scd  on  him  Ia  :!.• 
•..irr.mt  appuintin^  him  troa>iircr  of  tho  ii.ivv.  .i|ip!iod  to  hi-  jirival*'  ii>c  and  profit,  soviral  M'.ins  ul"  piiViIie  n:oney  eDtr.i-ifv 
•o  hini  ill  that  capacity.  Tho  .-ccui:d  v.a.s,  that  alter  tho  jM-rin^  of  tho  act  of  |.'arIiat:ioM  in  1  <So,  for  the  Ixttcr  u'f.J-:.r.r 
the  cllioo  of  tua-iitcr  of  thr  navv,  ho  luid,  in  huach  and  vioL'.tinn  of  that  r.ci.  permitted  Mr  Tntlcr,  his  pavirajtir,  :'!•• 
'.ally  Ul  take  from  the  Bank  of  luv^htnd,  foi  i.thu'  than  immcdiato  ."pi  iicatic*?)  to  nuNy  pi.rp^hcs,  larjre  minis  ct  iivncy  rV-r 
the  nionlos  is-^ued  to  tho  J?ank  on  acr(.i:i.t  (f  th*.-  iiea<<iirer  of  tho  iia\y,  pr.d  pIa*o  the  ^an:e  in  the  hands  ct*  hi.<  prnatt  Ifcf** 
er,  hi  his  own  name,  and  suhjoit  to  hi^  di>povitij»n  and  controul.  The  lliird  charge  >va>,  that  he  had  frai;d;ilc:itJ.^  i:;5  "-•'' 
niptly  permitted  Mr  Trotter  to  apply  tho  money  >(»  ah^triictod  iljoirall)  from  the  Bank  of  Iinglarid,  to  piirrc^'i  rf  jr/^;" 
r-^c  und  emt-luiucnt,  and  had  hin'.H'lf'ieri'.  cd  proii  t  from  thexn. 
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Bonaparte  at  l»l>erty  to'  tnke  vengeance'  on  the  court 
nf  NapkiJ.     He   accordiaj^Iy  li*uedi  a  procliimattOTi, 
'  from  his  head  quarters  at  Vienna,  dedarmg  that  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reigm.     Fourteen 
lioutand    Russians   and  ten  thousand   English    had 
^nded  in  that  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  produce  a 
livcreion  ia  favour  of  the  Austrian  a  in  Lombardy  ; 
%nd  the  king  of  the  two  Sicihed  had  evinced  a  drter« 
minatioft  to  suppon  their  operations.    But  the  catas- 
rophe  of  the  allies  in  Geratany,  proved  too  bte  the 
Jlility  of  the  enterprise.     Scarcely  had  the  dreadful 
threat  of  Bonaparte  reached   his    Sicilian    majesty, 
when  a  courier  arrived  from  tlic  Kmperor  Alexander, 
recalling  the  Ruftsians  to  Corfu.     The  retreat  of  the 
English  followed  as   a  necessary  consequence.     Sir 
I  ^ames  Craig',  their  commander,  wisely  determined  to 
.retreat  to  Sicily,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
tke  enemy  ;  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  thus 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  sought  refuge,  as  before,  at 
Palermo.     After  the  evacuation  of  Naples,  Sir  Jameg 
^Craig  estabhdhcd  hia    head  quarters  at   Messina,  as 
"he  station  best  adapted    for  protecting  Sicily  from 
^Invasion ;  while  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  squadron  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  force  of  frigates  and  gun» 
boau,  protected  it  by  sea  ;  insulted  the  territoiy  of 
the  new  sovereign  of  Naples,  (Joseph  Bonaparte,)  and 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Capri.     In  April 
1806f  tlie  command  of  the  troops  in  Sicily  devolved 
on  General  Stuart,  who,  for  his  serfioea^  was  reward- 
ed with  the  red  ribband,  from  the  bad  health  of  Sir 
James  CiHig,  who  returned  to  England*     It  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  Sicily  should  be  preser- 
ved from   the  power  of  France ;  and  it  was,  therelbre, 
with  difficulty  that  General  Stuart  agreed  to  dimi- 
'sh  his  small  force,  by  co-operating  with  the  schemes 
'  the  court  of  Palermo,  for  exciting  insurrections  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria  i  but  prompted,  at  la«t,  by  ac- 
eountaof  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Calabri- 
9IIS,  and  hoping  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  ene- 
my for  invading  Sicily,  he  consented  to  land  a  part 
of  his  army  on   the  continent,  and  make  trial  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  former  sovereign. 

Four  thousand  eight  h\mdred  effective  men  were 
landed  on   the  morning  of  the   1st  of  July,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Euphcmia,  near  the  northern  frontiers  of 
lower  Calabriti.     The   British  commander's  procla- 
raation,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  his  standard,  at- 
tractfd  6u  few,  that  he  was  hesitating  whether  to  re- 
irabark  his  troops,  when  he  learned  that  General  Reg- 
wmt$  witli  a   French  army  nearly  equal  to  liis  own, 
encamped   at    Maida,  about    10  miles  distant. 
fndcr. standing  also  that   the  enemy  expected   rein- 
arceroents,  he  determined  to  anticipate  their  arrival, 
and    advanced^   next  morning,  to   attack    Regnier, 
^^y he  two  armies  were  separated  by  a  pbin,  from  four 
^Hp  six  mi]cs  in  breadth,  extending  from  sea  to   sea, 
^■^d  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  chains  of 
HnBOtintatns.  Regnier  occupied  a  strong  position,  which 
Oc  abandoned  in  the  confidence  of  superior  numbers, 
wad  in  coDtcmpt  of  the  British  troops,  and  advanced 
with  8c»en   thousand  men  to  charge   them  on  the 
plain.     The  British,  only  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred strong,  were  surprized,  but  not  dismayed  at  the 
number*  of  their  antagonists,  and  advanced  with  ala- 
;•     Regnier  had  taught  his  men  to  believe,  that 
would  fly  on  the  first  charge— a  pretiumption 
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whicli  was  quickly  changed  Wo  astonishment,  when     Britam. 
they  saw  the  ranks  of  our  countrymen  advancing  ra- 
pidly to   meet  their  charge*     The  action  began  on  *^^JJ^^ 
the  right  of  the  British,  and  after  some  tiring,  both      ^^^ 
sides  prepared  for  tlie  bayonet- 

A»  the  French  came  on,  their  line  grew  unevei^  ^ 
one  part  of  it  halting  at  some  distance*,  another  ven- 
turing nearly  to  cross  bayoneta  with  our  men  ;  but,  I 
on  the  point  of  contact,  tbey  turned  and  tied*  They  J 
were  overtaken  with  immense  &laijght»»r,  and  iheiri 
left  wing  totdily  routed.  On  the  nghi,  the  cnemyl 
made  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  diiy  ;  but  were  alsei 
repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  the  English  Itrft,  audi 
their  cavalry  being  thrown  iiuu  di(*order,  in  an  at- j 
tempt  to  turn  the  English  flank,  by  a  fir*-  from  the-] 
20th  regiment,  which  landed  during  the  action,  and! 
came  up  at  this  critical  Juncture,  they  abandoned  the! 
field  with  precipitation,  kaviny/  in  prisoncTB,  wound 
ed,  and  killed,  not  lcs»  than  4fX)0  men. 

Brilliant  as  the  victory  of  Maida  was,  it  contribn^^J 
ted  only  to  the  glory  of^the  nutional  arms,  and  in  n0J 
way  to  the  recovery  of  Calabria.  The  capture  of  J 
Gaeta  by  the  French,  more  than  counterbalanced  ittj 
effecta  on  the  affairs  of  Italy,  The  mass  of  Cala«J 
bria,  who  had  risen,  and  were  still  disposed  to  ris^l 
upon  the  troops  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, might  protract] 
a  desultory  warfare,  till  Massena  approacned  to  ovenM 
whelm  them  ;  but  their  insurrections  were  so  cvidentAJ 
ly  inadequate  to  offer  a  permanent  resistance  to  thei 
conqueror,  that  the  British  commander  wisely  return*] 
ed  to  Sicily^  and  the  subsequent  solicitations  of  t\\»\ 
court  of  Palermo  to  succour  them  with  British  forcei|l 
were  refused,  as  inconsistent  with  the  superior  objectf 
of  defending  Sicily.  In  their  zeal  for  insurrectiofj*] 
ary  movements,  the  deponed  king  and  queen  of  Na*| 
pies  were  little  dispo&ed  to  consider  tlie  calamitie>ii 
which  they  occasioned.  But  tt  was  abfiorrent  to  th4 
humane  breasts  of  their  British  allies,  that  bloodshed 
and  misery  should  be  continued  for  no  better  puiwl 
pose  than  to  gratify  a  fallen  court  with  the  occasiotnl 
al  punishment  of  its  enemies,  inflicted  by  outlaws  an« 
baTiditti  ;  for,  by  such  characters,  the  Neapolitanj 
mass  were,  in  general,  conducted.  *1 

Such  an  action  as  that  of  Trafalgar  was  not  to  be  proeefd" 
yearly  expected ;  but  the  British  navy  maintained  ite  ing%  of  tlic 
accustomed  superiority  in    J 806,     In  the  West  In-  British 
dies,  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  captured  three  French  ^^^** 
ships  of  the  hne,  and  drove  ashore  and  burnt  two 
others^  apportion  of  the  fleet  which  had  escaped  from 
Brest.     The  French  admiral  Linot^,  who  had  long  in- 
fested our  commerce  in  the  East,  was  intercepted  on 
his  return  by  Sir  John  Borlasc  Warren,  and  brought 
to  England,  with  an  eighty  gun  ship,  and  a  forty  gun 
frigate. 

Prussia  found  no  safety  in  humiliation.  She  disco-  AfTitri  «f 
vered  that  Bonaparte,  who  had  compelled  her  to  hot-  Prussia, 
tilities  with  Sweden,  had  engaged  to  Riis^ia,  to  pre* 
vent  her  from  depriving  tne  king  of  Sweden  of 
his  German  territories  ;  and  after  guaranteeing  to  her 
the  possession  of  Hanover,  that  she  was  negotiating 
with  Engbnd  on  the  basis  of  restoring  that  electo- 
rate. After  selling  her  honour,  she  had  been  de- 
frauded of  the  price.  Indignation  at  the  treach- 
ery  and  impatience  of  the  insolence  of  Bonaparte,  at 
laat  decided  her  councils  to  has'.ard  the  die  of  war. 
Itiformation  waa  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  Eng- 
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Britain,  lish  minUtry,  of  tlic  desire  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  to 
return  to  a  state  of  amity  with  Britain,  than  Lord 
Morpeth  wai  dispatched  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
PrusEian  army,  there  to  negotiate  for  peace.  Theac 
he  reached  at  Weimar,  on  the  12th  of  October.  But 
the  «ame  impolicy  and  insincerity,  which  had  before 
disgraced  the  cuunciU  of  Prussia,  were  still  visible  in 
her  conduct.  She  had  entered  on  the  awful  crisis  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  without  informing  England 
of  her  resolution.  She  now  hesitated  and  shifted  at 
the  prospect  of  negotiating  for  peace  with  us,  know- 
ing, that  the  restoration  o»  Hanover  would  be  requi- 
red. If  she  lost  the  impending  battle,  all  would  be 
lost.  If  she  gained  it,  she  hoped  to  retain  Hanover 
independent  of  Britain*  Her  minister  Lucchesini, 
therefore,  unguardedly  answered  Lord  Morpeth, 
when  he  asked  if  his  court  wag  ready  to  enter  on  im- 
mediate negotiation,  that  it  would  depend  on  the  is- 
sue of  the  battle  which  had  just  been  fought.  The 
battleof  Averatadt  had  been  already  fought,  but  the 
result  was  not  yet  known  at  the  place  where  this  was 
spoken.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  battle  of 
Averstadt  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  Frederick  to 
negotiate  farther  with  Great  Britain.  Before  the 
short  and  awful  struggle  had  commenced,  which  de 
cided  the  existence  of  Prussia,  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, *  which  brought  on  a  personal  corrcfpond 
ence  between  the  ministers  of  France  and  England, 
drew  forth  the  only  serious  proposals  ftir  peace, 
which  had  been  made  since  the  rcnov^ation  of  the  wai. 
It  is  of  small  consequence  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
a  treaty  which  ended  so  unfortunately.  As  soon  as 
it  was  obvious,  that  the  abandonment  of  Russia  was 
lo  be  the  price  of  tho  favourable  terms,  so  o  stent  a* 
tiously  at  first  promised  to  Britain,  the  determina- 
tion of  our  court  not  to  listen  to  any  such  projects, 
prevented  a  precise  detail  of  the  concessions  which 
France  was  willing  to  make  for  the  attainment  of  her 
object.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  no 
offer  of  Sicily,  the  great  object  for  which  Mr  Fox 
had  contended*  was  ever  made,  even  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  separate  peace.  An  attention  not  only  to 
the  intei>est3,  but  to  the  wishes  of  Russia  ;  a  firm  de- 
termination to  listen  to  no  measure,  that  could  give 
her  umbrage  or  suspicion;  and  a  strong  desire  to  pre- 
serve Sicily,  almost  a  resolution  not  to  abandon  it, — 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  conduct  of  Bri- 
tain during  this  negotiation,  Mr  Fox,  whose  health 
had  been  for  some  time  declining,  did  not  live  to 
know,  though  he  strongly  anticipated,  the  issue  of  the 
negotiation*  On  the  13th  of  September,  that  illus- 
trious statesman  breathed  his  last.     See  Fox. 

Bonaparte  lavished  abu&e  on  his  survivors  in  the 
British  cabinet,  for  departing  from  the  sincere  and 
jMicific  views  with  which  Mr  Fox  had  commenced 
the  treaty.  But  their  popularity  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  hurt  by  that  imputation  ;  for,  independent  of 
the  charge  being  wholly  false,  the  British  public  were 
rather  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  pacific  vlewb  in  their  ru- 
lers, than  to  doubt  their  sincerity.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,   the  universal  cry  has  been 
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the  danger  of  a  peace*     On  the  present  occasion,  I 
nation  were  less  disposed  to  shudder  at  the  protpccf 
of  protracted  war,  than  at  the  restrospect   or  the  pe- 
rils which  they  had   escaped  of  an  insidious  treaty. 
The  death  of  Mr  Fox  was  not  immediately  fatal 
his  ministry.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lord  G 
villc,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  appoint  Lord  Ho 
ick  to  the   foreign  department,   Lord   Sidmouth 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Holland,  i 
only  new  member  who  was  brought  into  the  udmiiti 
tration,  to  be  lord  privy  seal.     A  dissolution 
iiament  took  place,  and  the  elections  were,  in  g< 
such  as  to  furnish  a  parliament,  which  promised  to 
more  favourable  than  the  last  to  the  prv«coi  ad 
tration. 

After  the  fatal  and  dreadful  battle  of  Avertttdf, 
Bonaparte  pursued  his  career  to  Berhn,  with  no  rf* 
sistance  from  the  broken  remains  of  the  Prussian 
mv,  excejpi  from  the  small  and  single  band  of  t 
gallant  Blucher,  who  at  last  surrendered  at  1, 
beck,  after  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm, 
Berlin,  the  conqueror,  whilst  he  was  erecting  n< 
kingdoms  and  dukedoms,  published  his  famous  de* 
cree  against  the  commerce  of  Britain,  by  which  he 
declared  the  whole  island  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He 
set  out  from  thence  to  pursue  the  king  of  Prui 
across  the  Oder,  whilst  the  garrisons  of  that  opI 
tunate  monarch,  either  from  panic  or  treachery,  seei 
ed  to  be  emulous  which  should  be  the  first  to  it 
render,  f 

One  of  the  capital  errors  of  Prussia  had  been  to 
rush  into  the  contest  with  France,  without  waiting 
for'the  co-operation  of  Russia.  On  the  first  inu- 
maiion  of  her  danger,  the  Russian  troops  advanced 
through  Poland,  and,  as  if  they  had  hoped  to  re 
one  fault  by  committing  another,  exactly  tmitit 
the  example  of  their  defeated  ally,  in  precipitate 
meeting  the  French,  General  BeningRen,  at  t 
head  of  their  first  division,  reached  Warsaw  bed 
the  French.  A  check,  which  he  received  on 
Vistula,  taught  him  the  necessity  of  retreating  behii 
the  Narew,  where  he  wa^  joined  by  the  divtsToni 
Buxhovcden  and  KamenRkoy,  the  latter  of  whom 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  Alexand 
forces.  From  the  Narew,  the  Russian  columns  mtie 
a  second  retreat,  broken  and  discomfited,  and  wire 
saved  only  by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which  impe^ 
ded  the  progress  of  the  French  artillery.  At  tlist 
critical  moment,  the  Russian  generahsstmo  Kameii- 
akoy  left  his  army,  and  retired  to  Ostrolenkt.  It  wai 
given  out  that  his  understanding  was  deranged.  A 
very  different  account  of  his  conduct  is  not  aiscredft- 
ed  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  He  was  oM  m 
military  experience,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  CO- 
)y  cue  of  the  Russian  generals,  who  saw  the  i^i^gcT 
of  their  situation,  and  to  have  left  the  army  ii 
and  despair,  when  he  found  his  authority  i 
to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  the  younger 
who  were  determined  on  risking  another  cnj 
Benningsen  and  Buxhoveden  accordingly 
Puhusk,  and  at  Golymyn.     The  latter 


*  The  circunurfanoe  of  a  Frenchman,  (who  afterwardii  proved  to   t»e  disonlered  in  his  iotdlects,)  having  ( 
Mr  Fox  his  intention  of  going  to  France  to  assaasiiiiatc  Bonaparte,  occasioned  a  letter  from  Mx  Pox  ta  the  Frvarti 
ment,  describing  the  individual.     He  wa»  tirrestect  at  Hamburgh. 

^I*  With  some  exceptions,  Great  Glogaw  and  Bre^taw  made  a  credltahle  resistance* 
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TOtOiy,  hu  atitap^nistf  did  tW  «:ime.     Of  the  tnur- 
dcroua  conflicts  on  these  new  scenes  of  ^^r.rfirc,  il  it 
'  not  easy  to   separate  the   re»il  from  th  ^   ic- 

counts  ofi  botb  sidea;  but  the  indispoij  ,  .  ^  iiics 
of  80  ptec€s  of  -c^innoii  taken  fnnn  the  Riis>riin«» 
witich  their  enemtes  brought  back  to  WaraaWf  left 
nxmi  to  suppose,  that  the  severest  k?ss  was  n9t  upon 
ike  Mde  of  the  Frencli,  After  the  batltc  of  PaUu«Jt, 
ihc  French  retired  into  ifcanter  quarters  on  the  Vista* 

il  the  Rusdao4  fell  back  to  O'^irolcnkaf  on  the  Nie- 
Cfi.  The  command  oJ  the  army  after  the  battle  of 
Ti  '  cis  given  to  Benningsen^  who  joined  with 
I4  n,  after  the  undeniabk'  defeat  of  that  gc» 

nuriil  at  Ciolymyn, 

The  plan  of  Benningsen  was  to  turn  the  left  Aank  of 
the  French  army »  and  his  eye  was  therefore  kept  upon 
the  Vistrda;  while  Bonaparte,  perceiving  that  his 
ti  .It  to  give  him  no  rest  in  his  winter  quar- 

t«.i  td    his   view'  to  the  Pregel  and  the  Nie- 

mcn#  and  determined  to  anticipate  the  attack.  At 
Mohringhen,  a  general  action  was  brought  on,  where, 
as  vnu&lf  both  &ides  claimed  the  victory.  In  this,  as 
well  as  iu  the  tremendous  battle  of  Eylau,  which  euc* 
ceedcd  to  it,  the  claims  of  the  Ru^stana,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  checking  Bonaparte,  are  not  ivithout  appear- 
ances of  justice.  If  the  Fn nch  emperor  buried  their 
dead  at  Eylau,  tuok  a  number  of  their  artillery,  and 
rtniaiiied  seven  days  on  the  Held  after  the  Utter  bat- 
tle, he  failed,  through  the  obstinacy  of  their  resist* 
ance,  m  fulhlUng  his  promist  of  btmg  at  Konings- 
berg,  luapirL'd  by  the  unexpected  circumstance  of 
eren  a  doubt  ful  contest  with  Bonaparte,  the  public 
sanguine  expi*ctatton  made  no  distinction  between  the 
eEbrts  which  might  keep  him  at  bay  for  a  short  time, 
and  those  which  should  dciitroy  htm^  But  if  Rus- 
sia possessed,  at  any  moment,  either  generalship  or 
physical  force  to  combat  France,  it  can  only  be  said, 
that  they  both  decUned  instantaneously  after  the 
battle  of  F^ylaut  It  seemed  as  if  the  understanding 
of  her  leaders,  as  much  as  the  numerical  power  of  her 
armies,  had  been  wasted  in  the  agony  of  her  struggle. 
A  number  of  actions  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807,  in 
the  intermediate  time  between  those  of  Eylau  and 
Fficdland ,  displayed  the  superior  tactics  of  t  he  French, 
and  in  spite  of  all  her  rt^inforcements,  the  decreasing 
«trrngth  of  her  army.  Yet,  after  all  the  successes  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  in  Silesia,  and  even  after  40,000 
French  troops  were  added  to  the  main  army  of  Bo- 
naparte, by  the  capture  of  Dantzic,  the  Russians 
persiMed  in  the  plan  of  coming  to  a  gener  d  and  deci- 
sive action.  The  battle  of  Friedland  was  indeed  de- 
cuive. 

.  With  a  wanton  and  ambitioua  confidence  in  her 
ow^n  strcngtli,  Russia  had  so  timed  her  attack  upon 
Turkey,  as  to  have  30,000  of  her  troops  invading 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  during  the  crisis  of  her 
jiruggle  with  France.  A  revolution  in  Constanti- 
i|oplc»  which  placed  Mustapha  IV.  on  the  throne  of 
-the  empire,  took  place  during  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  armies.  It  was  ascribed,  by  the  French,  to 
the  influence  of  English  gold  ;  but  it  w^as,  in  truth, 
unconnected  with  politics,  and  wholly  prompted  by 
tbe  resentment  of  the  Janii<saries,  at  some  recent  in- 
-jsovalioiis  which  had  been  made  by  the  government. 
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supposed  to  be  f  '  '-  to  the  ChrtBtianR.     The     ^** 

new  Turkislt  so\  J,  like  his  predecessor,  into  ^^^^'^ 

the  French  influence  j  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  Russia,  altliongh  the  Russians  declared, 
that  they  only  wished  to  rescue  the  Ottoman  empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Bonaparte.     Whilst  the  influeuce 
of  Sebatttiani,  the  French  resident,  was  sensibly  gaiD" 
•og  ground,  our  minister,  Mr  Arbuihnot,  wrote  home 
to  our  government  the  state  cA  affairs,  and,  at  his  in- 
stance, as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  the  Rusitan  minis- 
ter at  Petersburghfctt  British  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the   command   of  Sir  John   Duckworth,  •  to  give  Op«nin3« 
weight  to  the  joint  negotiation  of  England  and  Rus-'**^^^''  ^^^ 
sia  with  the  Porte,  for  concluding  a  peace.     Our  na-  ^"*^*L* 
val  force  cast  anchor  at  the  isle  of^Tenedos  about  ^^^dron, 
the  middle  of   February,   where   it  was  joined  by  a  ac  Con- 
Brittsh  frigate  from  the  harbour  of  Constantinople, *t 
on  board  of  which  Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  the  fear  of  per » 
fior^al  violence,  made  his  escape.     On  the  1 9th,  our 
fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and,  at  the  outer  castle, 
as  a  mark  of  forbearance,  made  nu  return  to  the  fir« 
of  the  Turks.     But  in  passing  the  narrow  strait  be- 
aween  Sextos  and  Abydoa,  they  were  obliged  to  an* 
swer  a  very  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  opened  from 
the  inner  castles.     Within  these,   a  small  Turkish 
squadron  was  destroyed  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  a 
formidable  battery  was  spiked  by  the  marines.   Af- 
ter this   a   fruitless  negotiation  commenced,  whidi 
bated  fur  several  days,  during  which  time  the  Turks 
had  time  to  construct  most  formidable  batteries  along 
the  shore.     In    tins    work,    the   population    of   the 
Turkish  capital  and  its  neighbourhood,  inspired  by 
unbounded   entliusiasm,    were    employed    from    the 
highest  to  the  lowest  orders,  till   they  had  mounted 
batteries  and  breast-works  with  600  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.    They    were   directed    by    French   engineers, 
whom  the  sultan  had  obtained  from  Dalmatta  at  the 
breaking  out   of  hostihties   with    Russia,     [n   the 
mean  time,  the  British  admiral  and  ambassador  offer- 
ed to  withdraw  beyond  the  Dardanellt  s,  even  should 
the  proffered  amity  of  England  and  Russia  be  decU- 
ncd,  if  the   Porte  would  deliver  its  fleet  and  naval 
stores.     In  the  event  of  a   refusal,  they  threatened 
Constantinople  with  bombardment.     But  durmg  the 
whole  negotiation,  if  we  may  credit  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, it  was  not  in  the  pow^i'r  of  tlie  British  squa- 
dron to  put  their  threat  in   execution  j  for  although 
they  had  cast  auchor  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city, 
the  state  of  the  weather  would  not  have  permitted 
them  to  maintain  a  station  so  near  as  to  bombard  it. 
Had  the  Turks  been  allowed  another  week  to  com- 
plete their  batteries,  the  very  return  of  the   Bntiih 
squadron  would  have  been  doubtful.  From  this  peril 
the  British  admiral  was  glad  to  make  his  escape,  and 
to   forego  the  threatened  assault  of  a  city,  defended 
by  200,000  enemies,  of  which  the  destruction,  had 
it  been  possible,  could  have  been  an  unprofitable  act 
of  vengeance.     On  the  first  of  March,   he  weighed 
anchor  to  repass  the  Dardanelles,  a  return,  which  was 
not  effected  without   peril  and  loss.     The  Turkish 
mortars,  in  short,  discharged  bullets  and  blocks  of 
marble  of  incredible  size  upon  our  ships.     One  of 
these,  weighing  800  pounds,  cut  the  main  mast  of  the 
Windsor  Castle  man  of  war  in  two,  and  the  ship  wat 


*  It  consisted  of  7  ships  of  the  linet  two  of  thexD  thre<Kdeckers,  besidet  frigates  and  gun-boats. 
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with  difficulty  Bivcd.    In  tHi  unhappy  cnterprize,  we 

bit  250  men. 

The  failure  of  this  expcditioo  was  not  compensated 
by  the  next  attempt  that  waa  made  upon  our  Turk- 
ish enemies. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  a  force  of  5000  men  waa 
dispatched)  by  General  Fox,  from  Messina »  under 
the  command  of  General  M'Kenzic,  to  capture  Alex- 
andria ;  a  service  which  waa  effected  with  little  difii- 
culty  or  bloodshed  on  the  side  of  the  British  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  from  a  groundless  fear  of  scarcity  in 
the  captured  place,  an  attempt  to  take  Rosetta  also 
was  made,  and  from  the  failure  of  the  expected  aid 
of  the  Mamelukes*  as  well  as  from  the  orders  of  the 
commander  in  chief  to  the  storming  party  being  in- 
tercepted, a  large  force  of  the  British  were  surround- 
ed and  cut  off.  Nearly  1000  men  were  killed^  wound- 
ed, or  lost  in  the  affair. 

Before  this  attack  on  Alexandria  was  known  at 
home,  a  new  ministry  had  succeeded,  and  the  succes- 
aors  of  those  who  had  planned  the  expedition  did 
not  choose  to  support  it  by  reinforcements  from  Si- 
cily or  Malta.  This  disposition,  we  may  prcsumet 
was  known  to  the  commanding  ofHcerti  at  Alexandria, 
who  being  now  threatened  with  expulsion  by  the  dis- 
affection of  the  inhabitants,  and  with  fresh  attacks  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  pouring  down  troops  from 
Cairo,  abandoned  the  idea  of  defending  the  place,  and 
consented  to  evacuate  Egypt,  on  condition  of  the 
Turks  restoring  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  at 
Rosetta,  Having  obtained  those  terms,  the  Britibh 
troops  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  event  of  Sir  Home  Popham*8  unauthorized 
expedition  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  had  left  the  remnant  of 
the  British  forces  in  that  quarter,  at  the  end  of  1806, 
in  possession  of  only  the  single  post  of  Maldonado. 
Unlike  the  administration  which  succeeded  them,  in 
their  conduct  respecting  Alexandria,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Grenville,  though  they  disapproved  of  the  ex- 
pedition, did  not  choose  that  the  national  glory 
should  be  sullied,  by  being  driven  from  a  conquest 
which  had  once  been  made. 

When  intelligence  of  the  .  recapture  of  Buenos 
Ayres  reached  ministers,  they  dispatched  counter- 
orders  to  General  Crawford,  who  had  been  sent  on 
an  expedition  to  Chili,  to  desist  from  that  enterprize^ 
and  to  repair  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.    The  whole  Bri- 


tish force  in  the  Plata  ndw  HMttnted  to  9i50Q  mmtuf 
Unhappily  ministers  superadded  to  their orden«  ^mi 
General  Whitelocke  should  sail  to  take  the  chief ttahm 
mund*  At  the  head  of  nearly  8000  of  the«e  Lroopi# 
some  of  the  finest  brigades  x\\  the  British  serTtoe*  ihit 
ilUstarred  commander  proceeded  to  attack  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayrei.. 

Though  provided  with  artillery,  he  acat  on  tfae  Aili 
troops,  with  unloaded  arm*,  and  iron  crows,  to  iowcc  ^^ 
their  way  into  the  town,  and  burst  open  the  hooafSa  ^ 
The  result  ,of  a  plan  (if  it  deserved  such  a  name)  io 
desperately  rash,  vims  to  give  an  undisciplined  encoiy* 
fighting  from  behind  walla  and  houses,  the  greatest 
advantage  that  could  be  given  them  over  rrgiili£ 
troops*  Some  of  our  troops,  indeed,  forced  tbi  * 
way  into  the  town,  by  successful  gallantry,  but  a  i 
proportion  were  overpowered  by  irresistible  nuoii 
Terrified  by  the  loss  of  three  thousa^nd  men, 
were  sacrificed  in  the  rash  attempt,  the  general  ncgo*  ^ 
tiated  with  the  enemy*  for  the  restoration  of  the  pri* 
sooers ;  and  having  agreed  to  withdraw  hii  anny 
from  the  river  Plata,  returned  to  England  to  await 
the  just  indignation  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
condemned,  by  a  lenient  sentence,  to  be  diamisAed 
from  his  majesty's  service. 

On  the  Ist  of  January  1807,  the  island  of  Cura^i 
surrendered  to  a  small  squadron  of  frigates,  under  ti 
command  of  Captain  Brisbane  ;  and  the  inhabitanU 
its  chief  town,  Amsterdam,  to  the  number  of  30/" 
swore  allegiance  to  the  British  government* 

The  termination  of  Lord  Grenville's  short  ai 
nistration  has  been  already  alluded  to.     It  wu 
nounccd  before  the  first  adjournment  of  the  new 
hament,  on  the  elections   to    which  they  had 
their   firmest  hopes.     Public  opinion  will,  poaail 
be  long  divided  on  the  merits  of  the  financial  «cf 
announced  by  Lord   Henry   Petty,  during  the 
session    of   his  chancellorship  of  the  excheqoei 
scheme,  by  which  that  minister  promised,  that  Oj 
tlie  data  which  he  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  vo 
sary  to  increase  the  pubUo  burthens  beyond  a  trifl] 
amount,  during  the  eusuing  period  of  *20  years. 
was,  however,  necessary  from  this  flattering  cc 
sion  to  suppose,  tiiat  the  national  expenditure  %\ 
not  exceed,  during  that  period,  the   sum  of  38 
lions  yearly  ;  a  supposition  so  improbable,  as  to 
pel  the  fairest  bopcs  attached  to  iii«  system*  |: 


-f-  Before  the  news  of  the  recapture  oT  Buenos  Ayres  had  reached  Lord  Grenvilic*a  ministry,  th«y  bad  dbpMcibfd  4 
considerable  remforcemcnt  of  troops,  who,  under  the  gallant  conduct  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  hiid  taken  MoQt«  Video  I 
ftorm. 

X  The  plan  of  Lord  Henry  Petty  was  adapted  to  meet  a  scale  of  expenditure  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1908 1 
assumed,  that,  during  the  war,  the  annual  produce  of  the  permanent  and  temporary  revenues,   would  continue  equal  Idf 
plot) ijce  of  the  same  year  IHOO.     It  was  understood,  that  any  further  or  unfoi-ewien  ehung«t  or  any  deficiency  of  i 
sboiUd  be  separately  and  >peciliculiy  provided  for.     Keeping  these  premlseB  in  view,  it  was  proposed  that  the  war  [oaUMt  ^ 
the  .Viirs  1807,  iBOtf,  and  1809,  should  be  twelve  mUliojiA  onnually  \  for  th«  y«ar  idlD,  14  million*;  and  for  c«ch  o^lbt  1 
foni/Nving  years,  16  milAons  annually »    These  several  loans,  amounting-  for  the  11  years  to  210  milJioos,   wer«  to  be  i 
chnrge  on  the  war-taxes,  which  were  estimated  to  produce  10  millions  annually.     The  charge,  thus  thrown  on  the  wi 
wa»  i*rant  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  each  loan-    Every  such  loon  would,  therefore,  pledge  so  much  of  the  w 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  loan  :  That  i«,  a  loan  of  1?  millions  would  pledge  LJ  ,200,000  of  the  war  taxes. 
tBfih  v*fftf,  if  the  war  should  be  continued,    a  further  portion  of  the  war  toxe*  would,  In  the  sanic  miinner,  be  piedgvil. 
'    ,  at  the  end  of  14  year»,  if  the  war  thould  lait  so  long,  21  millions,  the  whole  produce  ot  the  w«r  ta^ei, 

r  the  totui  of  the  loans,  which  at  thiit  time  would  have  anviunted  to  SIO  millions.    The  10  jiercenL  char^tlia^l 
■  .'X  each  kKm,  would  be  qipikd  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and   to  form  a  sinking  tuud,  whirli  itlnkim  '* 
ntly  be  more  than  £ve  per  cent,  on  such  of  the  (several  toani  ajs  should  be  obtained  At  a  ici»  rate  of  interoi  T 
I    ■    .  nt. 

A  live  pcrocnl.  sinking  ftmd,  accumufating  at  compound  interest,  will  redetm  atiy  sum  of  capital  dtbt  in  Hyr«rju 
quently  the  !?evera]  porti-nB  of  the  war  taxes  proposed  to  Ix*  pledged  for  the  several  loai»6  above  menlioned,  nvould  hai-e  i 
cd  their  respective  Igotiit  and  be  Mi«eeiadvdy  liberated  in  piais^  of  14  yea^,  from  Ibod^de  of  cidi  ancfa  loan.     Tlie  [ 
•f  war  taxes  tbiu^  libcraU'd,  might,  if  the  war  were  prolonged,  become  applicable  in  a  revolving  seriea,  and  miglitbc  i^pttn 
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There  atfe  pmoifs  of  the  jncrit  of  this  short  admi- 
^-  oiftimtion  which  appeal  to  moral  feehn^,  and  arc  in- 
JJ^  liiiitely  less  obscure  than  those  depending  on  financial 
calculation.  They  lent  a  cordial,  and  happily  a 
•  ^^  tiiumpbant  aasiiitance,  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  they  obtained  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com* 
9lon»  against  the  granting  of  places  or  payments  in 
reversion ;  thus  taking  from  the  cnjwn  the  power  of 
dilapidating  its  own  resources,  and  from  the  people 
one  source  of  the  corruption  of  their  leaderR.  They 
delivered  from  slavery  (that  is,  from  service  for  life,) 
the  soldier,  hitherto  the  only  slave  in  a  free  country ; 
and  when  they  retired  from  office,  ttmgnis  cecideruni 
aiM##.  They  were  dismissed^  because  they  would  not 
promise  to  cea&e  being  the  advocates  for  the  religious 
toleration  of 'millioni  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The 
intention  of  moving  a  bill  for  permitting  Catholics 
and  other  dissenters  to  be  ehgible  to  any  situation  in 
the  army  and  navy,  had  been  announced  by  l^ord 
Howick  in  the  Commons,  and  had  been  submitted  to 
hia  majesty  by  his  ministers,  and  had  met  with  his 
approbation.  Some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  measure,  were  entertained  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  who  at  lau  objected  to  the  bill 
in  the  strongest  terms.  His  majesty  was  soon  after 
appriiedt  that  the  concession  to  the  Catholics  was  of 
greater  extent  than  he  had  conceived  it  to  be,  and  he 
conveyed  to  Lord  Grenvillc  his  disapprobation  of 
the  bill*  Ministers  then  endeavoured  to  modify  the 
bill,  so  as  to  reconcile  it  to  his  majesty's  vtrishes,  with- 
out destroying  its  vital  essence.  Failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, they  determined  to  drop  it  altogether ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  to  insert  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ca- 
binet, a  minute,  reserving  to  Lord  Grenvillc  and 
Lord  Howick,  first,  the  liberty  of  delivering  their 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  question;  secondly, 
that  of  submitting  this  question,  or  any  subject  con- 
neiGted  with  it,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  ctr- 
cimttancea,  to  his  majesty's  decision.  Far  from  these 
temif  being  granted,  mitu^ters  were  called  upon,  not 
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only  to  withdraw  the  latter  reservatrtm,  but  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  a  written  obligation,  pledging 
thcfiiselvet  never  again  to  bring  forwai*d  any  thing 
connected  with  the  Catholic  question.  These  terms 
having  been  decUned,  his  majesty  informed  them,  that 
he  muirt  look  out  for  other  ministers.  A  new  ad- 
ministration was  immediately  formed.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  wzt  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury; 
Mr  Percival,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Lord  El- 
don,  lord  chancellor;  Lord  Liverpool,  secretary  for 
the  home  department  j  Lord  Casilereagh,  for  the  W3i 
department ;  Mr  Canning,  minister  for  foreign  affairt ; 
Lord  Mulgrave,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Sweden  rcmained 
alone  faithful  to  her  alliance  with  Britain  ;  Russia 
had  even,  before  that  event,  given  several  symptoms 
of  secession,  particularly  in  the  appointment  of  Count 
Roman zow  as  her  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a  man 
notoriously  hostile  to  the  English  interests,  Den- 
mark affected  a  neutrality,  which,  in  reahty,  she  was 
not  only  unable,  but  unwilling  to  maintain.  The 
greatest  fear  of  her  cabinet  was  for  her  German  ter- 
ritory. Thus  the  victories  of  Bonaparte  brought 
the  French  near  her :  she  had  not  courage  to  col- 
lect her  troops  in  the  face  of  that  power;  but  in  1805, 
when  the  coalition  was  formed  against  France,  she 
openly  threw  what  little  influence  she  then  possessed, 
into  the  scale  of  that  country,  and  collected  an  army, 
which,  contemptible  as  it  was,  could  only  be  meant 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Prussia,  while  the  French 
soldiers  were  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
France,  the  tyrant  of  the  continent,  was  her  natural 
enemy  ;  but  her  weakness  had  made  her  willing  to 
bend  so  entirely  to  the  views  of  that  power,  that  she 
had  become  willing  to  suffer  from  Britain,  an  enemy 
created  by  tlie  influence  of  France,  deeper  injuries 
than  France  had  yet  inflicted.  In  the  spirit  of^sub- 
mistiofl  to  France,  she  had  sohcited  our  government 
to  be  excused  from  receiving  our  packet  boats  at  the 
ports  of  Holstein  or  Sleswig,  and  this  was  brought 
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pledged  for  new  loatiiii  It  was,  however,  ihewn,  by  the  printed  caleolations,  that  whatever  might  lie  the  operation  of  the 
ecmtuiuaDee,  the  propcrtj  i&x.  would  not  be  payable  bejoiid  the  period  fur  which  \i  was  granted,  by  the  40th  George  11 L  ch. 
65,  but  would  in  every  case  be  in  force  only  during  the  war,  and  until  Uic  €tli  of  April,  afUr  the  ratification  of  a  diL'fifiitive 
iinity  of  peace* 

'  'The  charge  for  the  interest  nnd  (linking  Amd  of  the  proposed  loans  being  taken  Trom  the  annual  prodtioe  of  the  war  ta]|^,  a 
dafirlinnry  equal  to  that  dharge  would  be  created  in  the  amoiint  of  the  temporary  revenue,  appliciiblc  to  the  war  eitpenditure. 
Supfpkmeiitary  loans  would  be  required  to  make  good  that  deficicfncy*  Tho«e  nippleinentary  loans  would  increase,  in  propor> 
lion  to  the  increasing  de6ciency«  if  the  war  should  be  continued  \  but  the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  in  any  one  year,  including 
that  charged  upon  the  war  taxe«(,  and  the  lupplemeatarj  loan,  would  never,  even  in  a  period  of  20  years  fVoRi  the  present 
timet  exceed  L.500,000  in'  any  year,  beyond  the  amount  to  which  the  combined  sinkjng  fund  of  that  year  would  have  been 
raised;  and,  iii>on  an  average  of  those  20  yvars,  would  not  exceed  L.3,9O0,(K)O.  It  waa  proposed  that  the  supplementary 
kniM  fiboufd  be  formed  on  the  eF.tnbilEihed  (System  of  a  sinking  fund,  of  1  per  cent-  on  the  nomintLl  capital*  The  charge  ao  crefl" 
led,  wai  to  be  provided  for,  during  the  firatt  throe  years,  by  the  expiring  annuities,  and  during  that  period  the  country  would . 
|k«¥e  the  great  benefit  of  an  eiemption  from  ail  additional  burthens.  From  181Q,  and  for  the  %\\  following  years,  a  charge 
WW  to  be  provided  fur,  amounting  on  the  average  of  thoee  seven  years  to  not  more  tiion  L*29S,Q0i9  annually  ;  a  aum  inft»elf 
H»  noiall  in  comp.^riJBon  with  the  great  additions  which  have  necessarily  been  made  to  the  taxes  in  each*|c»r  for  ih«  last  foor^ 
le«n  yeariif  that  it  would  acorrely  be  Celt,  and  could  not  create  any  diSculty  as  to  the  means  of  providiag  for  it* 

Provision  was  thu»  tnade  on  the  eicale  of  actual  expenditure  for  ten  yeara  of  war,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  without  any  ad^ 
dHstopa]  taxes,  excefH  to  an  inconrfidemblc  amount*  At  the  close  of  that  period,  taking  the  3  per  cent^  at  (K),  and  rcdncing 
tl^^wbolt  of  the  public  debtii  ut  that  rate  to  a  money  capital,  the  cocnbined  amount  of  thepoblic  debts  would  be  L*  !i97,3G0,0<Kl, 
an4  the  oombuied  amoun'  ■♦  *h-  ...v.>.:.i  ^inLWirr  t.ifjd^  L.i««,7?0,0(H);  whereaa,  Ibe  then  amount  of  the  whole  pnbKc  debt, 
tftkco  on  the  «ame  icolc  ^  93,000,  and  the  ometim  of  the  ainkiag  fund  no  more  than  Ua^S^S^OOOi 

If  the  war  <<houid  be  C'  .  .  '^^^  t^uj  provided  for,  it  was  proposed  to  take^  in  aid  of  the  ptiblk  burthens,  . 

certain  encciwie^  lo  accrue  frnii*  the  prct^eat  nniking  fund-  That  fund,  with  the  very  large  additions  derived  to  it  from  ihia 
plan,  would  amourrt,  rn  181 7.  to  ?4  TTrrttlons  sterling.  But  it  vrsks  now  proposed,  in  any  cose,  to  apply  to  tnc  charge  oi 
InatKi,  a  X&t^tr  fton  1  than  such  Aa  would  always  leave  an  amount  oi  sinking  fund  equal  to  the  inter- 


city payable  on  %'\2*y  pn 
of  finance,  Ahould  evtr 
woiild  h&ve  been  redeemed,  if  thia  nnw  |jlau  hod  not  bwen  brought  Corward. 
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>  sihoutd  remahi  unradueed.     Nor  wa^  it  meant  that  thi^,  or  iin^  other  operation  • 
ipticm  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  prevent  debt,  in  «a  sliort  a  perioi  la  thai  ill  whictr  le« 
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j^rttiihi.  forward  as  a  plan  of  amicable  arranjjem<*nt  with  us* 
'  ~'~  — ^  Ourgovtminentrcptlled  the  proposdi,  md  ihe  Danes 
innt  f^J^^re  to  press  it*  bcuig  yet  unprepared  lo  come  to 
a  rupture,  Biit  the  hart?  propoi<al  shewrjd  a  dirgra- 
dalion  of  natiuiial  itidepeadcnce»  from  which  we  had 
a  right  to  conclude  that  tlic  baisest  acquicacei»ces  to 
France  would  yet  arise,  when  she  should  he  obhged 
to  break  with  us.  Such  was  the  bitualton  of  the 
north  uf  Europe,  when,  even  before  the  siguuig  of 
the  peace  of  Tiltiit,  it  was  known  that  Bunapartc 
was  likely  to  3ccomphtjht  as  the  first  fruiu  of  his  con* 
que&tB,  the  fornaiiou  of  a  tnantimc  coufederacy 
against  Britain.  The  ret^ult  wa&i  a  d^ttrmination,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  governnwnt,  to  §ei^d  a  power- 
ful military  and  naval  force,  amounting  to  20,000  sol- 
diers, and  27  sad  of  tlie  hue,  to  atrike  a  blow  upon 
Copenhagen, 

The  command  of  the  mihtary  was  g^ven  to  Lord 
CatKcart;  and  Admiral  Gambier  commanded  the  Beet. 
To  conduct  the  negotiation,  hie  majesty's  mini- 
sters selected  Mr  Jackson,  who  had  for  several  years 
resi'ded  at  the  court  ot  Berlin.  Upoa  the  ground  of 
Bonaparte's 'design  to  shut  the  ports  of  Hoktein 
against  the  British  Hag,  and  forcibly  to  employ  the 
Daiiish  rmvy  against  this  country,  Mr  Jackson  was 
instructed  to  repair  to  the  re>iideirce  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Denmark,  and  to  call  upon  his  royal  liigh- 
cess  for  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  intentions 
of  Denmark,  and  for  an  infallible  pledge  of  the  exe- 
cution of  those  intention»,  if  they  were  not  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  This  pledge  was  the  d  eh  very  of  the 
Danish  fleet  into  the  possession  of  the  British  admi* 
ral,  undiT  the  most  solemn  stipulation,  that  it  should 
be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between  this 
couutry  and  France.  Should  this  be  refused,  and 
should  the  British  negotiator  haw  in  vain  exhausted 
every  argument  and  effort  to  obtain  the  prince  royal's 
consent  to  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  general  co-operation  between  the  two  countries, 
he  was  directed  to  announce,  that  it  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  British  armament  assembled  in  the 
Sound*  In  presenting  this  alternative,  every  pos* 
aiblc  stipulation  was  to  be  advanced,  by  which  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark were  to  be  fostered  by  the  resources  of  the 
British  empire*  Permanent  alliance;  guarantee,  and 
even  aggrandisement,  of  their  actual  possessions ;  eve- 
ry thing  was  promised  that  the  fleets,  and  armies,  and 
ttie  treasury  of  England  could  afford* 
Mr  Jackson  Mr  Jackson  left  England  on  the  1st  of  August, 
set!  out  for  ^j^^  arrived  on  the  6lh  at  Kiel.     In  case  impediments 
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ahould  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  hi^  communication 
with  the  British  mission  at  Copenhagen,  or  with  the 
British  Commanders,  a  period  was  fixed,  beyond  which 
the  latter  was  not  |o  wait,  to  hear  from  Mr  Jackson, 
but  to  suppose  that  a  constraint  had  been  put  upon 
hia  person,  and  to  proceed  in  the  execution  t)f  their 
tiittructions*  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  Mr  Jack* 
•on  announced  the  purport  of  his  instructions  to 
Count  Bertisti>rff,  and  applied  for  an  audience  of  the 
I'ftrHe  Royah  The  Danish  minister  is  said  to  have 
f#<  '■ivrd  ihc  proposals  with  the  warmest  indignation, 
TW  j#fif»<Te  remained  calm  and  unaffected  during  a 
V  with  Mr  Jackson,  and  rejected  the 
ii  a  dignified  but  determined  declaration, 
k   would  adhere  to  the  aeutrality  she 
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had  iiitherto  observed.     Next   day  Mr  JacVf6ii  ^ 
informed^  that  the  prince  had  set  off  for  C<ipeiiti»-  r"* 
j^en,  but  that  any  proposals  which  he  might  naltt      j! 
tn  tlie  name  of  the  British  court,  should  be  forward- 
ed to  his  ickyal  higuDess,    The  British  fni»iUer  dkOM 
rather  Jto  fodow  the  prince  to  hit  capital,  aod  arrived 
there  on  the   l^th  of  August.     In  the  mctti  tnnet 
from  ihe  prompt  movements  of  the  British  aqmdroiiy 
no  progress  had  been   made  m  a^se'i   '  '  :.  aitny  ttt. 

Zealand*     A  division  of  our  6eeL  .hei 

diate  direction  iif  Commod<jre    Keat*, 
tached  to  ihe  Great  Belt,  with  in  struct  jc^tis  to  aUowj 
no   militaiy   force  to  pa&s  over   f  nrnt-^ 

That  ofliccr  had  led  his  line  of  hi^:  ugh 

an  intricate   and  ilMtiJOwn   navigation,  w.tiioiit  iJic 
smallest  loss,  and  stationed   his  vessels  wUhin  tck- 
graphic  distance  of  each  other.     Ail  conneetioii  wm 
thus  intercepted  Wt ween  the  island  of  Zealand  ilMt . 
the  adjacent  ule  of  Fuiicn,  and  the  maintmiid  o{  HqI*| 
stein,  bleswig,  and  Jutland*     A  levy  had  been  i 
in  Copenhagen  from  amongst  the  puuulace  ;  but  «itii^  | 
out  the  walls  of  that  city  and  of  Elsmeur,  there  ' 
not  a  battalion  of  regular  troops.     On  readititg  th<  1 
Danish    capital,  Mr  Jackson  was  informed   al  \hti\ 
fi«>t  interview  with  the  minister,  that  the  prince  Ki 
returned  to  8  les  wig.     This  conducts.       '         iitt*^ 
shew  a  studied  disposition  to  avoid  irl^ 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Damsli  min;^Lt:r,  t^athft 
had  no  autlioriiy  in  the  prince  royal'%  absence  tocoo- 
chide  any  arrangement  in  the   least  compatible  vriskj 
Mr   Jackson's    instructions,  determined  the   Br 
envoy  tu  take  his  leave.   He  repaired  that  same  4 
lug  on  board  the  advanced  frigate  of  the  Brittth.1 
dron,  now  at  anchor  within   a   few  miles  of  Co 
hagen.     Next  morning  the  British  commanden  ^ 
intormedi  that  all  hope  of  accommodatiuu  «raaacas| 
ead» 

The  army  accordingly  landed  without  oppoiidail 
at  the   vdiage  of  Vedbeck,  on   the   morning  of  llri 
16tii  of  August,  and,  after  some  ineffectual  at tevopCa' 
ot  the  enemy  to  annoy  its  left   wing  by  the  6re«f 
their  gun  boats,  and  to  in^pede  its  progreaa  by  iaflic% 
which  were  always  repulsed  with  loss,  it  clo»  * 
vested  the  town  on  the  land  side.     The  fleet  co 
to  a  nearer  anchorage,  formed  an  impenetrable  I 
ade  by  sea.     On  the  evening  of  the  2d    of  Septi 
ber,  the  land -troops,  and  the  bomb  and  mortar  • 
sels,  opened  a  tremendous   fire  upon  the  town,  indi< 
euch  effect,  that  a  general  conB^igratton  soon  ir 
sible.     The   fire  was  returned  but  feebly  from  til 
ramparts  of  the  town,  and  from  the  citadel  and  crowi  ] 
batteries.     On  the   mght  of  the  third,  the  Bcfink 
lire  was  considerably  slackened,  either  from  apjnt* 
benston  that  the  ammunition  would  nut  suffice  for  tW 
prosecution  of  the  siege,  or,  what  is  more  pf>obiablt 
and  charitable  to  believe,  fnom  hopes  beiiig  ensti^ 
taiiied  thi«t  the  impression  already  made  wcnild  |M«^ 
duice  proposals  for  capitulation.     It  wma  probAUf 
because  the  Danes  adopted  the  first  of  them  iiafP* 
sitions,  that  the  second   was  not  realized  ;  the  W 
sieged  conceived  some  hope  from  the  rclaxitiuAif 
our  fire,  which,  however,  was  resumed  with  so  motk 
vigour  and  effect,  that  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  (*Jf^ 
tcmber),  a  trumpeter  appeared  at  i)r 
posts,   with    a   letter  from   the  com  in 
towni  proposing  a  truce  for  tweiity*four  fafmr%  t»  ^ 
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'  negotiate  a  capitulatfot).  Xht  capitulation  was  not 
^  aig-ned  till  three  day»  after,  when  the  British  army 
'^took  possession  of  the  citadel,  dock-yards,  and  bat* 
teries,  dependent  upon  them.  The  British  admiral 
immediately  began  ngg^ing  and  fitting  out  the  ships 
that  filled  the  spacious  batons,  and  were  there  laid 
up  in  oi»dinary.  These,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  limited  by  the  capitulation,  were,  togcfther  with 
the  stores,  timber^  and  every  other  article  of  naval 
equipment  found  in  the  arsenals,  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, where,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship  of  the 
line,  that  was  stranded  or  destroyed  on  the  island 
of  Huen,  they  all  arrived  safely  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 

The  natural  humanity  of  the  British  public,  ex- 
cited by  the  horrible  details  of  this  siege,  gave  m  po- 
*^  pular  aid  to  the  outcry  of  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment at  this  proceeding.  Miniaters,  too,  in  their  own 
defence,  were  anxious  to  impress  the  public  with  a 
belief  that  specific  information  of  the  intentions  of 
Denmark  to  throw  herself  into  the  scale  of  France, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  submit  to  her,  had 
been  rec^-ivcd  from  their  foreign  agents.  It  was  even 
pretended,  that  Denmark  had  been  forced  to  be  a 
iecriC  party  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  although  it  was 
afterwards  proved  thai  the  date  of  our  rcKolution 
against  Copenhagen  had  been  long  anterior  to  any 
communications  that  could  be  made  respecting  the 
treaty  uf  Tilsit,  The  most  tenable  grounds  of  de- 
fence which  ministers  exhibited,  were,  first,  the  ge- 
neral probability  of  Denmark  being  unable  or  un- 
willing to  make  a  last  stand  against  France  ;  and| 
•econdly^  the  express  overtures  which  had  been  made 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  which  he  had 
communicated  to  the  British  ministry.  In  these,  the 
adherence  of  Denmark  to  the  French  interests  waa 
announced,  both  as  the  means  and  the  motive  for 
obtaining  that  of  Portugal,  It  has  been  slated  with 
confidence,  tfiat  the  Daninh  minister  himself  admit- 
ted the  impossibility  of  defending  Holstein,  Sleswig, 
and  Jutland,  from  French  invasion.  The  only  doubt 
that  remains,  is,  what  the  Danish  court,  driven  to 
the  solitary  possession  of  Zealand,  would  have  done  ? 
Whether  they  would  have  stood,  with  passive  het^- 
tsm,  faithful  to  alliance  with  us,  as  their  defenders, 
or  purchased  their  political,  though  still  dependent 
cxiJtt-ncc,  by  submission  to  the  power  who  could 
atill  give  them  much,  and  take  every  thing  except 
Zealand  and  their  fleet  ?  We  think  the  weight  of 
probabihty  lies  heavily  against  such  an  hypothesis. 

But  the  system  on  which  the  Danish  war  was  com- 
menced, if  justifiable,  wa»  not  improved  to  the  ex- 
tent of  which  it  was  capable  ;  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  island  of  Zealand,  left  the  acquisition  of  the 
object  which  would  have  best  justified  the  expedi- 
tion, to  the  mercy  of  a  French  army,  as  soon  as  the 
Danes  should  have  a  fleet  worth  seizing. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when 
Bsnaparte  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  west  of  £u- 
r&pe»  and  resolved  on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal 
ar  '  '  He  demanded  of  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to 

sh  ports  of  Portugal  against  England  ;  to 

drtarn  ail  Englishmen  residing  in  that  country  ;  to 
COpfitcate  all  English  property;  denouncing  war  in 
die  of  rcfu&al :  And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
I  lie  gave  orders  for  detaining  all  Portuguese  merchaot 
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ships  that  were  in  the  ports  of  France.  T1»e  Prince  Bnt;^!"?!, 
Regent  of  Portugal,  hoping  to  ward  off  the  storm,  —  '""  - 
acceded  to  the  shutting  up  of  his  ports  ;  but  refused  ^^'^JJ^^^"  * 
to  comply  with  the  two  other  demands,  as  being  con* 
trary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  treaties  that 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  The  court  of 
Portugal  then  began  to  adopt  measures  for  securing 
its  retreat  to  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South 
America.  For  that  purpose,  the  Prince  Regent  or- 
dered all  ships  of  war  fit  to  keep  the  sea  to  be  fitted  <^4>oduct  of 
out ;  and  also  gave  warning  of  what  was  intended  to  pj^tu^^i. 
the  English,  directing  them  to  sell  their  property, 
and  to  leave  Portugal,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  an  effu- 
sion of  blood,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
proved  useless.  He  resolved  aJso  to  comply,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  views  of  the  French  Emperor,  in  case 
he  should  not  be  softened  to  more  moderate  terms* 
But  Bonaparte  peremptorily  insisted,  not  only  on  the 
shutting  up  of  the  ports,  but  on  the  imprisonment 
of  all  Britibh  subjects,  the  confiscation  of^  their  pro- 
perty, and  a  dereliction  of  the  project  of  retiring  to 
America,  The  Prince  Regeat,  when  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  all  the  English  not  naturalized  in  the 
country  had  taken  their  departure  from  Portugal, 
and  that  all  English  property  had  been  sold,  adopt* 
ed  the  resolution  of  shutting  his  ports  against  Eng- 
land,  and  even  of  complying  with  the  other  demands 
of  France :  Declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  should  the  French  troops  enter  Portugal,  he 
was  resolved  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to 
Brasrjl,  the  most  important  and  best  defended  part  of 
his  dominions. 

It  had  been  frequently  stated  to  the  cabinet  of 
Lisbon,  by  the  English  ambassador  Lord  Strang* 
ford,  that  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  agreeing  not  to 
resent  the  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  the 
ports  of  Portugal,  had  gone  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
forbearance  ;  that,  in  making  this  concession  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  prince  regent*8  situa- 
tion, his  majesty  had  done  all  that  friendship  could 
justly  require,  and  that  a  single  step  beyond  this  line 
of  modified  hostility  must  lead  to  the  extremity  of 
actual  wan  Nevertheless  the  prince  regent,  in  the' 
fond  hope  of  preserving  Portugal  by  conciliating 
France,  on  the  8th  of  November  signt-d  an  order  for  Novcmlicr 
detaining  the  few  British  subjects,  and  of  the  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  Bntish  property  that  yet 
remained  in  Lisbon,  On  the  publication  of  this  or- 
der. Lord  Sirangford  removed  the  arms  of  England 
from  the  gates  of  his  residence  ;  demanded  his  pass* 
p>orts;  presented  a  final  remonstrance  against  the  re-  - 

cent  conduct  of  the  court  of  Lisbon  ;  and  retired 
to  a  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  who  immediately  established  a  most  rigorous 
blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  A  few  days 
after,  the  intercourse  between  the  court  of  Lisbon  and 
the  British  ambassador  was  renewed.  Lord  Strang* 
ford,  under  due  assurance  of  protection  and  secunty, 
proceeded  to  Lisbon  on  the  27ih,  when  he  found  the 
prince  regent  wisely  directing  all  his  apprehensions  to 
a  French  army  which  had  entered  Portugal,  and  was 
on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  and  all  his  hopes  to  an 
English  fleet.  The  object  of  this  march  he  waj*  at 
no  loss  to  understand  ;  for  Bonaparte  had  declared  in 
his  journals,  thai  me  house  of  B<  aganza  hiad  ceatied 
to  reign.     Lord  Strang  ford  promised  to  the  prince 
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regent,  on  the  faith  of  his  sovereign,  that  the  British 
squadron  before  the  Tagus  should  be  employed  to 
protect  his  retreat  £rom  Lisbony  and  hia  voyage  to 
the  Brazils. 

On  the  morning  of  November  29th|  the  Portuguese 
fleet  set  sail  from  the  Tagus,  with  the  Prince  of  Bra- 
zil and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Bragaiiza  on 
board,  together  with  many  of  his  faithful  counsellors 
and  adherents,  and  other  persons  attached  to  hi!>  for- 
tunes* The  fleet  consisted  of  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
with  frigates,  brigs,  and  Brazil  ships,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  36  saiL  While  they  passed  through  the  Bri- 
tish squadron,  our  ships  fired  a  salute  of  21  gun«> 
which  was  returned  with  an  equal  iiumber.  The 
friendly  meeting  of  the  two  fl<eels,  at  a  juncture  so 
critical  and  important,  was  a  ^ight  exceedingly  inter^ 
eUiDg  and  affecting.  Four  English  ships  of  the  line 
were  sent  by  the  British  admiral  to  accompany  the 
royal  family  to  Brazil.  After  Portugal  had  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  France,  the  valuable  i&land  of 
Madeira  was  conimitted  to  the  protection  of  British 
troops. 

A  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  22d  of  June 
1807.  Their  debates  during  the  summer  were  com- 
paratively uninteresting ;  but  when  the  second  ses- 
sion was  opened,  the  late  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  our  relations  with  America,  furnished  momentous 
•ubjects  uf  discussion.  Of  these,  the  subject  of  the 
orders  in  council  might  be  regarded  as  the  most 
practically  important;  for,  whatever  might  be  said 
of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  the  deed  was  done ; 
ind  the  human  misery  it  had  occasioned,  could  not 
be  repaired,  even  had  the  advice  suggested  by  Lord 
Sidroouth  been  adopted,  for  fixing  a  time  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  capture — a  proposal  which  wa* 
triumphantly  rejected  by  ministers.  But  the  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  America  were  still  open  to  re* 
caL 

In  November  1806,  Bonaparte  had  issued  at  Ber- 
lin his  famous  decree,  in  wliich  he  declared  the  Bri- 
tish islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He  also 
shut  the  ports  of  all  the  countries  under  his  authori- 
ty against  all  vessels  which  had  la^^t  cleared  from 
Great  Brit^iin,  and  subjected  to  conJiscation  all  car- 
goes of  British  produce  or  manufacture*  In  aid  of 
this  regulation,  he  afterwards  declared  that  all  neu- 
tral vessels  coming  into  any  poit  of  his  dominion, 
should  bring  with  them  what  was  called  a  certificate 
of  origin  ;  being  an  assurance  under  tlie  hand  of  the 
French  consul  at  the  port  of  shipment,  that  the  car- 
go was  not  of  BritiBh  produce  or  manufacture,  and 
that  all  vessels  which  should  be  met  at  sea  witliout 
•uch  a  certificate,  should  be  liable  to  capture.  This 
Berlin  decree,  which,  from  the  impotence  of  France 
to  enforce  it  in  its  most  material  points,  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  Lnaulting  bravado,  was  very 
properly  resented  on  the  part  of  the  Grenville  mini- 
stry, by  a  mild  decree,  wnich  interdicted  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  enemy. 

Ten  months  elapsed  without  any  other  measure  of 
commercial  hostility  from  cither  cabinet,  till  No- 
vember 1807  (a  year  after  the  pubHcation  of  the 
BerUn  decree)  appeared  our  new  ordet-s  in  council* 
by  the  Portland  ministry,  containing  these  two  sub* 
stantial  propositions :  Firstt  That  France,  and  all 
ill  tributary  slates,  f^hould  be  held  to  be  in  a  state 


of  blockade ;  Ukd  iliat^U  VHtfel^  itiiMfd  be  smed 

which  attempted  to  trade  from  aiiy   neutral   pott  tn  ^ 
those  countries,  or  from  tlrem   Vt  arr   -  -   *— '  —  rt. 
Secondly,  That  all  vesgela  should  be  I  e% 

which  should  have  on  board  anjr  »Ui  if 

origin  as  was  required  by  the  Berlm  J 

vf^ela  intended  for  a  French  or  h*  re 

dircctetl  at  all  cveuts  to  touch  firit  at  .i, 

from  which,  after  paying  certain  dutu^,  limy  tssf 
in  some  cases  be  allowed  to  proceed  ;  and  in  au  ciirs 
they  are-  permitted,  and  mdeed  enjoined^  lo  eemt  to 
Great  Britain  when  clearing  out  with  a  css^O  JJIBU 
any  port  of  the  enrmy. 

America,  fi  am  lier  uAc  enjoyment  of  independ^aeey  Vi 
was   deeply  intert'Sted  in  the  operatian  of  tiltiK  COQ* 
tending  decrees,  winch  placed  her  trade  between  two 
fires.     But  the  interests  of  Britain  were  no  lets  is- 
voWed   in  this  measure  than  those  of  Americat  cmi 
her  trade  to  iliat  quarter  of  the  world  began  to  tnfo 
severely.      The   American  merchanta  remoastfifiel 
against  ihe  orders,  and  petitioned  parlitmeiit  to  if. 
scind  them.     Their  cause  was  pleaded  at  tbe  hm^ 
the  house  by  an  able  lawyer,  (Mr  Broti^ham«)  wiw 
did  ample  justice  to  their  cause.     Thepetitiotien  de* 
clared,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  orders  m 
council  wa»  to  annihilate  our  neutral  coxnmercc  |  ud 
that  it  actually  had  reduced  our  Acneri^ui  trsslr  tit 
one  third  of  its  former  extent.     The  preamble  to  tlie 
orders  in  council  had  justified  the  measure,  br  dedtf* 
ing  that  the  decrees  of  France  had  eTLhibitea  an  no* 
precedented  system  of  warfare,  (for,  ludepeiideift 
such  provocation^  our  right  to  exercise  socb  hi     '^ 
towards  neutrals,  was  not  pleaded  by  the 
advocates  of  the  orders).     It  had  been  abo  stittd,  if 
the  same  preamble,  tba£  neutrals  had  acquiesoodw 
ihase  decrees  of  France,  and  submitted  to  tlion  as 
part  of  the  new  system  of  wan    It  was  proved* 
ever,  that  the  French  decrees  were  not  uapi 
ed.     In  17S9v  in  1756,  under  the  old  govrmintfnt 
France,  and  at  three  subsequent  periods  siaee  ifas 
French  revt>lutlon,  decrees  had  been  issued  by  die 
enemy  for  capturing  all  vessels  laden   ever*  tfi  fvt 
with  British  produce,  and  yet  they  h 
lowed  by  any  such  measure  of  netaltEt  , 

of  Brttam.  With  regard  to  the  Berlia  d«^T<cet  it  mm 
not  true  that  it  had  either  been  enforced  by  FnMCv 
or  that  America  had  acquiesced  in  it.  General  Afi»> 
strong,  the  American  ambassador,  so  far  fruni  ac- 
quiescing in  the  Berlin  decree,  had  :*.  j  Itxni 
whether  it  was  intended  to  be  enforcti.  ..^^...^Amt* 
rican  vessels :  and  it  was  answered  by  the  Fitich 
government,  that  the  blockading  decree  wis  tMli^H 
tended  to  be  enforced  against  the  ships  of  tlial  ^'■^^'l^^l 
From  distinct  evidence  laid  before  the  Houie  of  Co^^ 
mons,  it  was  proved  that  neutral  vesfelt  hid  bert 
publicly  and  regularly  chartered  oo  voyigff  (tosi 
this  country  to  the  Continent  of  Eitrope  wher  tk 
Berlin  decree,  in  the  same  manner  as  bctbrr  it  \  An 
the  prices  of  articles  of  colonial  produce  and  bmt 
manufactures,  contmued  the  same  in  the  coatifieflDl 
markets  after  the  Berhn  deci-ce  down  to  the  oidffn 
in  council ;  that  the  greatest  n:  ^  r  s^m*' 
tral  trade  had  never  heard  of  a  '  1  bcw 
condemned  in  the  hostik  ports ;  and  that  the  r«tt  b 
insurance  of  such  vessels  had  not  been  rmiaed  by  dv 
Berlin  decree,  but  Only  by  the  ordtra  m  tmmA 
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Id  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  orders,  it  was  arg-uedt 
tbit  we  ihould  reduce  ihc  enemy  by  dUtrcw  to  iiban- 
dnn  bi«  sy»tem  of  blockade,  and  to  permit  the  free 
injjrcM  of  our  colonial  produce  and    manufactures. 
The  continentt  it  was  said,  would  not   calntly  eub- 
ftut  to  liich  pnvations  a?  the  want  of  teap  sugar,  to- 
\  bacco^   cotton,   and  foreign    medicines,      Bonaparte 
li^would  at  la«t  be  compelled »  by  the  mtimmm  of  fifty 
^tmlbons  of  human  beings,  languishing  for  lumunes  to 
which  they  had  been  habituated,  to  abandon  hh  ex- 
cluding system.     It  is  strange  to  obsrrvf ,  that  at  the 
moment  when  ministers  were  pleading  for  this  proba- 
bility, -they  were  avowedly  encouraging  the  imug* 
)  gling   trade  between   Britain  and    France  ;  a  tmoc 
which,  as  far  as  it  could  succeed,  exactly  supplied 
the  enemy  with  those  luxuries,  for  the  loss  of  which 
we  expected  the  cotitiaeDt  to  ma  tiny  agaiost  its  ty» 
nmt. 

In  opening  the  budget  of  1808,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  stated   the  sapplies  which  had  been 
voted  to  be  L.  4  8,65S<  1 70,  from  which  was  to  be 
deducted  the  proportion  furnished  by  Irtfland,  viz. 
L  L.  5|7  J  3|GGl ,  which  would  leave  a  sum  to  be  defrayed 
^liy  Brituiu  of  L.4'2333/^0K     The  ways  and  means 
,  amounted  to  L.  43,076,000.     The  loan  for  England 
4nd  Ireland  was  ten  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  eight 
were  for  the  use  of  this  country.    The  whole  sum  was 
to  be  founded  in  the  4  per  cents,  and  the  contractors 
for  every  L.lOO  advanced  to  the  public  were  to  re- 
ceive L.  US  ;  S  ;  G,  so  that  the  public  paid  for  every 
L,  100  capital  JL.4  :  l^  :  6^  interest.       In  conse- 
quence of  the  loan  of  ten  millions  and  a  haU\  there 
^was   a   capital   of   debt  created   to   the  amount  of 
L- 12,408,li75|  from  whichi  after  deducing  a  pro-- 

foftion  of  two  seventeenths  for  Ireland,  making 
-^j95i*j375,  there  would  remain  as  a  permanent 
burthen  upon  Great  Britain  L. 9,454,000,  and  an 
annual  charge  for  interest  of  L,  475,586. 

Among  the  chants  in  military  arrangement  pro- 
» duced  by  the  new  ministry,  was  that  of  *nb»t»tiuing 
a  local  mihtia  for  the  unregimenled  levy  of  200,000 
linen   from  the  whole  population,  of  which  the  late 
'  ministry  had  determined  on  calling  out  and  trainmg 
to  arm».     This  I.  cal  militia  was  to  be  balloted  for  in 
the  different  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  deftciency 
f'Of  volunteers  in  each,  between  18  and  51  years  of 
luge  ;  ntw  were  exemptions  to  be  made  but  at  a  very 
bigh  6ne.     The  officers  were  to  possess  the  same  re- 
tquifrttes  as  to  property  as  those  of  the  existing  militia, 
[except  in  one  njBtance,  namely,  that  whoever  riad  held 
I  the  rank  of  a  field  officer  in  the  army,  might  hold  the 
ame  rank  in  the  mtlitia,  without  such  qualification. 
fllonterr  corps  might,  if  they  chcse,  transfer  them- 
«,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty,  into  this 
mihtia.     The  period  of  service  during  the  year 
ras  to  be  28  days,  exclusive  of  the  days  for  i»s^em- 
bliogi  marching.  See.  for  which  pay  was  to  be  allow- 
ed.    The  ex  pence  was  calculated   not  to  exceed  the 
present  volunteer  estabhshment.      It  would  not  ex- 
four  pounds  per  man  for  the  year.     Havmg  a 
egimental  force  <jf  400,000  men,   in  addition  to  the 
egular  army  of  200,000,  which  might,  if  occasion 
cquired,   be  augmented   to    250,000^    the  empire 
sight  be  considered  as  secure. 
Beaten  and  overawed  by  the  armies  of  France,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  sought  rtfuge  from  the  disgrace 
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of  sobmitting  to  Bonaparte,  in  affecting  t6  be  his 
cordial  ally  ;  and  pretendnig  to  have  changed  his 
whole  opinion  of  the  true  interests  of  Europe,  joinrd 
with  bis  recent  conqueror  in  a  plan  for  its  partition. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Copenhagen, 
he  declared  war  against  England ;  complaining  that 
t»he  had  bafassed  the  Russian  trade  |  that  she  had 
refused  his  proffered  mediation  for  a  peace  with 
France ;  that  m  the  late  war  against  France,  a  war 
instigated  by  herself,  she  had  promoted  only  her  own 
sellJ»h  ends,  and  had  sent  out  expeditions  to  Naples, 
BucQOs  Ayres,  Sicily,  and  Egypt ;  finally,  tliat  she 
had  seized  upon  the  Diinish  tleet.  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  also  obliged  to  declare  war  against  English 
commerce,  though  they  had  the  decency  not  to  aC'* 
company  their  declaration  with  a  complaining  ma- 
nifesto. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  hardly  concluded,  when 
Bonaparte  turned  his  views  to  the  West,  and  resolved 
on  the  subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  hrst  design  not  to  overthrow  the  thrones  of 
these  kingdoms*  but*  under  the  veil  of  alhance  and 
union»  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  abject  depcndi^nce 
as  the  confederations  of  the  Rhme,  Holland,  ^nd 
Switzerland.  With  this  view  he  had  called  the 
Dower  of  tlie  Spanish  troops  to  serve  in  his  late  san- 
guinary Gsmpaigns  m  G<;rmany  and  Poland.  Through 
his  ambassadJor,  Beauhamois,  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
he  fomented  discord  in  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
that  he  might  assume  to  himself  the  arbitration  of 
their  d)6fizreuce$.  The  French  ambzissador  suggested 
to  FerdinaiKi,  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  idea  of  inier- 
miirrying  with  a  princess  related  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  anxiety  of  the  prince  of  A^turias  to 
avoid  an  union  with  another  lady,  selected  for  him  by 
his  greatest  cnennies  at  court,  induced  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  proposition  of  Beauhamois,  with  the 
reservation,  that  it  was  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  his  royal  parents  ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter,  signify- 
ing his  wishes  to  the  French  emperor.  This  clan- 
de&tme  communication,  and  other  circumstances  art- 
fully prepared,  gave  colour  to  an  accusation  insidi- 
ously prepared  against  the  innocent  prince.  A  few 
days  after  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Beauharnois,  he  wa 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  monastery  of  St  I^w- 
rence.  On  the  StUt  of  October,  all  the  members  of 
the  different  councils  of  stale  being  assembled,  a  de* 
claration  by  the  king  was  read  to  them,  stating  a  dis* 
covery  that  the  prince  of  Asturias  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy for  dethroning  his  father.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised, it  was  said,  in  his  own  apartirentt,  wilh 
the  cyphers  of  his  correspondence,  which  were  laid 
before  tlie  council  of  Castile,  with  instructions  for 
them  to  investigate  the  whole  m:itter.  The  whole 
Spanish  nation  instantly  suspected,  that  the  pret'jnded 
conspiracy  was  an  infamous  calumny,  fabricated  by 
Godoy,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Bonaparte,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  only  obstacle  which  then 
opposed  their  designs.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  decree  against  his  person » 
produced  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  expectationi- 
of  the  favourite  Godoy,  who  now  receded  in  fear, 
and  pretended  to  moderate  a  reconciliation  between 
the  royal  parents  and  tlicir  son.  He  dictated  peni- 
tential letters  from  Ferdinand  to  both  the  king  and 
the  quecni  and  made  tlie  Prince  of  Asturias  sign 
4  s 
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them  wliile  m  prisoner.  There  ifl  nothing  in  thcae 
confessions  of  a  very  heinous  nature;  aad  they  may 
*^''*i«?^'*'  *^^  ^^  faivly  supposed  to  allude  to  the  atep  which 
Ferdinand  had  taken,  iu  writing  to  Napoleon  with- 
out the  kiiig*s  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage. But  a  decree,  which  had  been  addressed  to  all 
tlic  clerpry^  ordaining  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  kuig's  del ivf  ranee,  was  meant  to  preserve  the 
idea,  that  the  prince  had  harboured  designs  against 
bis  father's  govertiment,  if  not  against  bis  life.  On 
tkc  5th  of  November,  a  royal  edict  was  addressed  to 
the  governor  ad  interim  of  the  council  of  Castile,  de- 
claring that  the  voice  of  nature  having  disarmed  the 
band  of  vengeance,  tlie  king  had  been  moved  by  pity» 
and  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  to  pardon  hta  peni- 
tent son,  who  had  given  information  against  the  au> 
thors  of  the  parricidal  design. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  a  French  cou- 
rier arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  St  Lawrence,  with 
a  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Fountainbleau»  on 
the  27th  of  October,  by  Isquierido^  the  plenipoten* 
tiary  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  Marshal  Duroc,  in 
the  name  of  the  French  emperor.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed,  among  other  artick^s,  that  the  province 
of  Entre  Minho  y  Duero  should  be  made  over  in  en- 
tire propertv  and  sovereignty  to  the  king  of  Etruria, 
with  the  title  of  king  of  Northern  Lu&itania.  The 
province  of  Alentejo  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Algar- 
ves,  in  entire  property  and  sovereignty  to  the  Pnnce 
of  Peace,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  under  the  title  of  Prince 
of  the  Algarve?.  The  provinces  of  Beira  tras  los 
Monte s,  and  Portuguese  Estremadura,  were  to  re- 
main undisposed  of  till  there  should  be  a  general 
peace*  The  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusitania,  and 
the  principaUty  of  the  Algarves,  were  to  acknow* 
ledge,  as  their  protector,  his  Catholic  majesty  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  in  no  case  were  to  make  peace  or 
war  without  his  consent.  In  case  of  the  provinces 
of  Beira  and  Portuguese  Estremadura  devolving  at 
a  general  peace  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  exchange 
for  Gibraltar*  Trinidad,  and  other  colonies  which  the 
British  had  conquered  from  Spain  and  her  allies,  the 
new  sovereign  of  these  provinces  was  to  contract,  with 
respect  to  bis  Caihohc  majesty,  the  same  obligations 
as  the  king  of  Northern  Lusitania,  and  to  hold  his 
terntohes  on  the  same  conditions.  The  king  of 
Etruria  ceded  that  kingdom  in  full  property  and 
sovereignty  io  the  emperor  of  the  French  and  the 
king  of  Italy,  By  a  <iecret  convention,  it  was  agreed 
that  French  troops  were  to  be  admitted  into  Spain, 
where  tJicy  were  to  he  joined  by  bodies  of  Spanish 
troopst  and  marched  into  Portugal.  Another  body 
of  French  troops,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  to 
be  assembled  at  Bayonne  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, to  be  ready  to  enter  Spain  in  case  the  English 
should  send  reinforcements  to  PortugaL 
-  The  French  iorct^^^  which  had  assembled  on  the 
borders  of  Spain,  remained  but  a  short  time  inactive. 
Early  in  1  b08,  a  corps  entered  Catalonia,  and  on  the 
16th  of  February  obtained  possession  of  the  town 
and  citadel  of  Barcelona,  and  of  the  strong  position 
of  Munjuieh*  As  a  slight  pretence  for  these  move- 
ments. It  was  said  that  the  French  were  marching  to 
iissist  in  repelling  the  insults  of  the  British  army  on 
the  Spanish  coast ;  and  rumours  were  whispered  of 
an  intended  invasion  of  Algiers  and  Morocco.  At 
Monjuich  and  Pampeluna,  some  slight  resistance  was 
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made  by  the  national  troorpi.     There  teemed, 

ever,  to  be  no  organ  of  the  general  will;  andaUhou^b 

the  Spanish  troops  were  rapidly  ad  vane:    ^ 

tugal  to  Madrid,  yet  the  feeble  court 

them,  were  every  day  issuing  con  trad 

The  people,  however,  were  at  last  alar 

sed  from  torpor-    It  was  rumoured  that  tbc  i^mg  w 

preparing  to  leave  Aranjuez  for  Seville,  with  a  vie 

to  emigrate  to  his  American  dominions.  The  cha*  jr^g 
racter  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  made  it  highly  probable  of  f 
that  he  would  instigate  the  royal  family  to  such  »|^  «" 
solution,  as  he  possessed  immense  riche^,  and  forc-^  ^ 
seeing  liie  impending  storm,  might  well  be  atutiottB 
to  withdraw.  It  was  rumoured,  with  equal  pnibabt* 
hty,  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  sufficient^'  at^ 
tached  to  his  country  to  oppose  the  design.  A^ 
popular  commotion  broke  out  at  Aranjuez. 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  attacks "»  - 
though  he  saved  himself  by  flight,  their 
found  it  necessary  to  appease  the  public  indj^n:i 
by  proclaiming  that  Godoy,  their  favourite,  wia  d 
charged  from  hia  high  offices  and  commands,  and  w 
permitted  to  retire  wherever  he  might  chuse,  Tl 
people  of  Madrid,  whither  Godoy  had  fled  froi 
Aranjuez,  were  determined  that  he  should  cot  retii 
with  such  impunity.  They  rose  hke  the  peopk  i 
Aranjuez,  discovered  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a  garrctf 
and  committed  him  to  a  common  jail.  In  the  midic 
of  these  commotions,  Charles  IV,  pubbsheiiat  Ann* 
juez,  on  the  19th  of  March,  a  formal  abdication  of  *^' 
the  Spanish  tlirone  j  either  impelled  by  personal  fcarit 
he  gave  way  to  the  popular  wishes  in  favour  of  bif 
son,  or  was  terrified  into  the  measure  by  Bonaptrr^ 
who,  for  the'  sake  of  getting  the  favourite  of  ihr 
people,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  into  his  power,  sooo 
after  invited  him  to  a  fatal  mterview,  under  the  new 
title  of  Ferdinand  V^II. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  wzh  to  pubGih  a  f^ 
manifesto  and  demonstration  of  his  own  it  VOL 

He  confiscated  the  effects  of  the*  Prince  . 
and  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  grand  couf*- 
cil  of  Castile,  a  popular  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  In- 
fantado,  who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  the  £og- 
lish  interests.     On  the  2Sd  of  March,  he   made  hii 
public  entry  into   Madrid*     Two  days  before  that  j^^ 
time,  the  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bcr7.  hzl  .  -, 
also  entered  the  Spanish  capital-     While  the 
and  garrison  of  Madrid  submitted  tothcdegic-...^^  -.. 
of  being  obliged  to  welcome  an  enemy's  army  come  to 
overawe  them,  the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a  slate 
of  high  fermentation,   and  some  mortal  encountcrt 
look  place  between  the  individuals  of  tlie  two  nations. 
Hitherto  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Frtiich 
had  been  endured,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  mone 
from  stupefaction  than  cowardice.     But  when  they  ' 
saw  the  French  General  Duhesme  tbrow^ing  amoL;)* 
nition   and  provisions  into   BarcelonaY    they  remca^ 
strated  against  the  portentous  movement,—**  Yyur 
troops,'*  said  the  Spanish  Captain  general  EspetelU, 
in   a  letter  to  the  French  general,  **  that  occnspieil 
the  citadel  and  the  fortress  of  Monjuich,  might  bite 
considered  all  the  houses  of  Barcelona  as  so  Biiar 
magazines,  and  the  provisions  they  coDtained  i>  ili-  f 
own.     Your  excellency  occupied  the  fortre? 
name  of  the  emperor  and  king  as  an  ally  j  a^i^  ,,  ^  _^ 
only  on  the  faith  of  this,  that  the  Spanish  ggvcrn* 
ment  consented  to  its  occupa/icy.   Tke  city  gaiPt  yc« 
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£1)  lH>RODraljle  reception,  and  &liareJ  with  you  the 
prorbiona  destined  for  her  own  use/'  A  fresh  in- 
3ult  was,  however,  offered  to  the  Spaniards,  when  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  whose  imprisonment  had  occasioned 
the  utmost  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  libc- 
fitted  by  the  imperative  orders  of  Bonaparte.  It  had 
*ieen  intended  to  bring  him  to  trial,  but  the  inter- 
fesaioQ  of  the  eld  queen  with  the  French  emperor, 
obtained  the  release  of  her  guilty  favourite,  who  in- 
ftantly  repaired  to  Bayonne.  But  though  the  Dnke 
of  BerjT  possessed  Madrid  with  a  large  army,  while 
T  i,  the  idol  of  the  people,  remained  in  his 

t  was  impoBsible  to  execute  the  plans  which 
the   French  meditated.      It   became,  therefore,  the 
lid  object  of  Bonaparte*^  ambassadors  and  emis* 
V  king  to  leave  the  spot  on 
E'st  him.      General  Savary 
trri^d  as  a  new  envoy  from  Paris,  he  announced  the 
"  tenlion  of  the  French  emperor  to  visit  Madrid,  and 
Suggested  the  propriety  of  the  Spanish  monarch  pay- 
^Ing  him  the  compliment  of  meeting  him  on  his  own 
Irontiers.     Ferdinand  unhappily  fell  into  the  snare: 
was  decoyed  under  the  pretence  of  procuring  the 
avour  of  Bonaparte,  by  a  friendly  meeting,  to  pro- 
ceed  from   Madrid  to  Burgos,  from  thence  to  Vit- 
loria,  and  finally  to  Bayonne,  where  he  found  him- 
tli  in  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  Bonsparte,  like 
nother  Montezuma  in  the  power  of  Cortes.     To- 
gether with  the  released  Prince  of  Peace,  Charles 
V*  and  his  queen  arrived  also  at  Bayonne.     Bona- 
arte   had  foimd  it  easy  to  force  and  persuade  the 
Ted  royal  pair  to  leave  their  native  dominions,  after 
^  ey  found  an  escape  to  America  impracticable  ;  nor 
bad  the  Spaniards  to  regret  that  they  had  lust  an  im- 
becile sovereign,  and  a  queen  who  was  still  more  un- 
ar,   from   her  connections  with  the  Prince  of 
:e, 
Having  got  so  many  members  of  the  royal  family 
to  his  possession,  Bonaparte  immediately  threw  off 
he  mask,  and  in  a  direct  message  to  Ferdinand  the 
eventh,  required  of  him,  and  all  his  family,  to  re- 
liounce  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,     Charles, 
iTiis  queen,  and  the   Pnnce  of  Peace,  were  easy  iir- 
ttrumt-'nts  in  the  tyrant's  hands  ;  and  Charles  imme- 
P&iately  declaring  that  hi»  former  reifgnation  had  been 
HTorccd  upon  him  by  the  fear  of  popular  tumult,  re- 
lalmcd  nis  right  to  the  sceptre,  that  ho  might  trans - 
T  it  to  the  Emperor  of  France.   Ferdinand,  though 
lOw  a  prisoner,  would  not  how^ever  resign  his  right 
the  throne,  except  on  certain  conditions,  calculate 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  kingdom  to  any 
oreign  power.     He   proposed  that  Charles  should 
nam  to  Madrid,  whither  he  would  attend  him  as  a 
utiful  son  J  that  the  cortes,  or  at  least   the  great 
oncil,  should  be  assembled  ;  tliat  Chatrles  should 
jsiiiiss  from   his  presence   the   detested   Prince    of 
eace ;  and,  in  case  of  the  aged  king  resigning  the 
urthen  of  government,  should  transfer  it   to  none 
ut  himself.    These  negotiations  had  lasled  for  some 
^inrjr,  and  Ferdinand  btill  continued   resolute,  when 
memorable  conference  took  place,   (on  the  oih  of 
at  which   the   Emperor  of  the   French,  the 
ing  and  Queen  of  Spain,  the  Infant  Don  Car- 
todoy   Prince  of    Peace,     some  grandees    of 
fpalut  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
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ere  present. ,  Ferdinand  was,  after  some  time,  cal- 


Kd  in  to  it  by  hh  fathei. 


The  queer,  in  a  tra?fpdrt 


of  passion,  addresst'd  him  afi  a  traitor^  who  had  for    Orlr4iii 
years  meditated  the  death  of  the  king ;    but  pro- 
claimed her  own  infamy,  by  adding,  **  I  tell  you  to 
your  face,,  that  you  are  my  son,  but  not  the  son  of 
the  king,*'     She  was  proceeding  in  her  reproaches, 
when  Napoleon  interrupted  her,  by  saying,  *'  1  give  Ferdinand, 
to  Ferdinand  the  crown   of  Naples,  to  Don  Carlos  *"  con^pcl-. 
that  of  Etruria,  with  one  of  my  nieces  in   marriage  ^f    ^3^ 
to  each  of  them  ;  let  them  declare  if  they  be  wiU  reIiCT*iSl^ 
ling  to  accept  tliis  offer."     After  a  short  silence,  crown. 
Don  Carlos' rephed,  **  Emperor,  I  am  not  bom  to 
be  a  king,  but  an  infant  of  Spain,"     Ferdinand  w^n 
silent.      Bonaparte,    after  a  short  pause,  resumed  : 
•'  Prince,  you  must  choose  between  cession  or  death." 
Six  hours  were  allowed  to  him  for  coming  to  a  de^ 
termination.      King  Charles  seconded   the  threat  of 
the  emperor  against  him  and  all  his  followers,  and 
Ferdinand,  humanely  anxious  not  to  involve  the  lives 
of  a  nurr^ber  of  persons  comprehended  in  the  threat, 
made  the  resignation  that  was  commanded.     He  was 
immediately  deprived  of  his  coach  of  8t3tQ.and  8\%ord 
of  honour,  watched  by  a  party  of  the  raihtia,  and 
allowed  no  attendant  but  the  coimnander   of   the 
guard. 

Charles    the  Fourth  ceded    to  Napoleon  all    hit  Charles t\ . 
rights   to   the  throae  of  the   Indict,  stipulating   (if«dc5to 
such  a  transaction  could  be  coupled  with  the  name  ^.^i^^^^^'^^.f 
of  stipulation,)  that  the   integrity  of  the  kingdom  ale  iudies. 
should  be  maintained,  its    religion  upheld,  and  its 
sovereign,  whoever  he  should  be,  independent. 

The  intelligence  of  this  transaction  excited   a  tre»  Tumult*  a? 
mendous  convulsion  at  Madrid.     On   the  day  fixed  Madrid, 
for  the  departure  of  the   King  of  Etruria,  of  the 
daughter  of  King  Charles,  and  her  son  Don  Fran- 
cisco, for  Bayonne,  where  they  were  summoned  by 
Bonaparte,    the   people   surrounded    the  palace   to 
which  they  were  bidding  adieu.     The  carriages  were 
indeed  suffered  to  depart,  but   the  indignation  and 
pity  of  the  people  were  wound  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  beholding  the  tears  of  the  Infant  Don  Franci-^co. 
While  their  emotion  was  at  the  highest,  a  detach- 
ment of  French  soldiers  arrived,  and   immediai' 
acene  of  carnage  commenced.     It  is  not  fully  a 
tamed  whether  the  populace  or  the  French  were  the 
first  aggressors,  but  the  latter  were  tlse  first   who 
had  recourse  to  fire  arms  j  and,  at  the  discharge  of 
these,  the  common  people  seized  on  every  species  of 
weapons  that  could  be  found. 

The  Frenchmen  employed  in  ihh  dreadful  day  til  which  arc 
Madrid  did  not  exceed   19,000.      They  succeeded  queUcd  by 
at  last  in   quelling  the  inhabitant^  after  a  terrible  J"^^^*^*'*^'^ 
•laughter  in  the  morning,  which  was  changed  into  a  ^*^P*- 
regular  military  execution  in  the  afternoon.     The 
Spanish  troops  had  no  share  in  the  contest,  having 
been  confined  to  their  barracks  by  their  officers.      IF 
they  had  joined  their  countrymen,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  €vtTj  Frenchman   in  Madrid  might 
have  been  exterminated  ;  but  the  retaliation   would 
have  been  equally  dreadful,  for  berides  the  10,000  in 
Madrid,  there  were  .^0,000  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, who   would   have,   in   their  turn,  taken 
vengeance  on  the  iji habitants. 

By  a  royal  edict  dfitcdat  Bayonne,  (Mny  4th),  the  Duke  of 
Grand  Duke  pf  Berg,  whom  Charles  in  the  edict  Berg  ap. 
called  his  cousin,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  pointed 
or  viceroy,  of  all  Sp.T;in.     Before  the  courage  of  the  e!f*-^^  ^ 
kingdoio  was  y^t  fatrly  dijsphiytdi  it  seemed  as  if  it 
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I  It  fiukf « 
IblJriiL 


\  1  lew  diigf-acef  ol 

wfiich  yec  remained* 

f^M^iuird  ail  the  cttrscBt  of 

rlMT  ^apMttf^  iifii  rfm  amicipatrd  itie  edict  of  Bay* 

■^    *mm^  fm  ^miu^  llir  Dakc  of  Btrg  tlitir  prtAdcnc 

<^  Thr  iWMiJ  rfiUitIk  al»  taiicUoiitdby  Umm-  tiai^ 

ai^fgftfiifcaJtW  cdiCCf  of  Bontparte  aad  2im  tice* 

cQf  ^  jkh!  iW  laqiiMJOiiy  tme  to  ttt  old  dtij^cefttl 

la  cJrcuhr  to  the  people,  iiint- 

to  ihr  pannnooQt  power, 

ted  tbeir  ad<!rcitsci,  bjr  dirdariti^ 

B»  Chs  fipMMf  Jl'p  that  W  waa  ikti:rmiiir<i  to  makt 

tlMy  bid Dficr  been,-^^  gfi^^  glonoui^ 

bifipy  aatioe.     **  Your  pnocrt*  (the  »aid}«  hate 

'  U>  mr  ibeir  nghu  totfie  crown  of  tlie  Spaiiti ; 

ftatioo   it  o]dk-4ny  miMioti  it  to   restart:  itt 

k.^'     Thii  addrr»s  wat*  followed  by  a  decree 

g  a  junta  of  Notable*  to  reprcdent  i\yt 

nitiOfi  at  Bayocme*  there  to  6s  the  form« 

a  sew  go?emment.     To  conttitute  thiji  a»»einbly» 

he  •uncd  about  150  individuals  of  differLTit  claaset 

tad  coiidiuoD«,  but  only  about  ^  were  convened. 

Tie  jnuila  at  Bayonne  held  their  twelfth  meeting  o« 

the  1 7th  of  July,  on  the  day  appointed  for   the  ac- 

ccptaiuce  of  the  new  conGtitution.     In  the  chamber 

vbere  they  sat,  were  erected  a  magnificent  throne, 

«ul  a  richly   decorated  alt^tr*  the   service  of  which 

kBo*  vai  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Burgosu     Jo- 

**,       lepb  Bonapartei  to  whom  Napale£>n  had  tranaferred 

^^  the   crown   of    Spain*  addressed   the  Junta  aa  their 

^     kingt  and  wag  aniwered  in  a  ipeech  from  the  preti- 

dent«  after  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  admini' 

itered  to  «everal  mcmbert,  and  the  junta  attended 

hia  levee*     We  have  heard  of  the  hign  ipirii  and  in- 

drpi'ndence  of  the  Bayonne  junta^  as  presenting  the 

first  obstacle  to  Bonaparte's  ambition ^  but  there  is  no 

symptom  of  any  such  spirit  in  these  transactions. 

King  Joseph  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Spain 
on  the  9th  of  July  1 808,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  Madrid  on  the  20th,  attended  by  the  members 
of  the  Bayonne  junta.  He  had  a  personal  guard  of 
ten  thousand  Italians  and  other  troops,  independent 
of  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  Gene- 
ral Besaieres,  who  were  posted  at  Madrid  for  his  de- 
fence* To  Spain  it  was  still  more  humiliating  than 
the  entry  of  an  usurper  into  her  capital,  to  see,  in 
the  list  of  that  usurper's  officers  of  the  household, 
the  names  of  some  of  her  noblest  grandees,  and  even 
the  names  of  men  bearing  the  character  of  patriot- 
ianit  who  had  struggled  against  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  laboured  to  get  the  Prince  of  Asturias  on  the 
throne*  Don  Louis  Mariano  de  Urquijo»  was  made 
his  secretary  of  slate ;  Don  Pedro  Gevallos,  minister 
for  foreign  relations  ;  the  Duke  of  Park,  the  Duke 
of  St  Germain,  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  the  Count 
8«ata  Collona,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ossuna  and  Soto- 
mijar,  were  his  captains  or  chamberlains.  It  was 
001  Ufitjl  the  mass  of  the  people  (the  populace  it- 
•tlf )  had  set  in  example  of  patriotism  to  those  men, 
that  any  of  them  redeemed  their  honour,  by  aposta- 
istMg  from  the  usurper.  But  though  courtiers  and 
comtly  patriots  could  brook  the  degradation  of  the 
Spaoith  nmme— -though  some  of  the  nobility,  from 
MIWi  despatTf  and  others  from  still  meaner  hopes, 
ao^iiieaced  in  the  change  of  dynasty,  the  people 
irrrr  agitated  by  nobler  passions.  Though  the  flower 
of  their  re guUr  ftrmy  wm  Mnring  abroad  ;  their  north 
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easters  fronuer  in  the  bandi  ^ 
tbeir  sitlfopobst  their  iotefiort  ftad  ibr        _ 
iof  k^i^don  ^  PortBgat  po«i«sicd  bj  lOO^QC^ 
tcrai]  freBchmeo^  conumaiMicd  hj  the  beat 
Europe ;  witbooi  annap   MUuitioov   oe 
aad  deserted  by  tbeir  owo  rowmituitt  tbej 
coosbaL  with  tbe  nasten  of  lEoropr — wuh  the 
of  Booapane  binself.     It  vk  iruc  that  at  qm 
stances  the  conduct  of  tbe-  Spasiarda  \^iiM  oc 
conristrnt  with  thu  bold  cooMaimctnseiil  ;  bal»  m 
jtnttancrt,  to  have  rnen  erea  tix  a  wtmm 
V  iuunity,  othibtu  a  picture  msparalkled 

modem  hntorr*     Tbe  notto  of  the  iostsrgeviia 
«'  The  SpamM  Uaod /Aed  mi  Madrid  cria  Jm^ 

Tbe  public  niind  bad  been  strongly  agitated  ever  Ap 
since  the  maasacre  of  Madrid ;  bot  it  was  i>ot  taD  ibe  i*^ 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  waa  asoou-nced,  thxt  a  »  ] 
Dcral  exploiioa  burst  forth.     The  anniversary  of  u>e  ' 
tutelary  saint  of  the  prince^  St  Ferdiniod,  awoke  aH 
the  sensibility  of  an  ardent,  devout,  and  byal  people. 
On  that  ciay,  (the  27th  of  MayV,  tbe  inaurrecitna 
commenced  in  many  pbces.     In  Vakulimt  Don  Ml* 
quel  de  Saavedra«  captain  general  of  the  pfOvkce« 
wa4  put  to  death  for  opposing  the  miirgefits*     At 
C  Carthagcna,  Malaga,  and  Graoada^  and  is 

.  s,  an  J  Estremadura,  the  sanie  »ccoe«  WOT 
eahibited*  At  Cadiz,  when  il  was  known  that  the 
patriots  bad  corresponded  with  the  Engliah  at  GiV 
raltar,  Solano,  the  lieutenant  general  oT  Aodaluiia, 
who  headed  the  French  faction,  came  post  baste  to 
the  city,  and  thundered  forth  proclamationt  against 
their  designs  ;  but  the  people,  conductttl  bv  Spa* 
nish   officers,  rose  and   surrounded  !i  ,  and 

put  him  to  deaths  in  the  act  of  proci.. ^  ..uit» 

tachment  to  Napoleon.  These  unconriected  cSom 
were  quickly  brought  into  unity  by  tlic  eUibli^* 
men t  of  provbcial  juntas. 

The  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  patiioti  tra»  Ukea  IVj 
by   the   supreme  junta  of  Seville,   which,   with  a 
happy  audacity,  assumed,  and,  for  a  time,  enerciscd 
all  the  functions  of  sovereign  authority.  Laving  hold 
of  some  statutes  in  their  constitution,   whicn  author- 
iicd  their  rejecting  the  orders  of  the  supreme  coondl 
of  Madrid,  when  the  capital  should  be  in  the  bandt 
of  foreign   troops,  they  proclaimed  Ferdinaod  tbe 
VIL  and   war  against   France.     This  pre-emb«>ce 
which  they  claimed  in  authority,  was  due  to  iheia 
from  the  circumstances  of  Andalusia.     That  was  the 
province  in  which  there  were  most  veteran  naiiie 
troops,  the  only  foundei-y  of  cannon  in  the  kingdontt 
and  the  greatest  store  of^  arms  and  ammunnirtt      T» 
is  tlie  province,  too,  in  which  Gibraltar  i- 
and  which  could  best  receive  assistance  fron  i 
Il  is  the  province  of  opulence  and  resoiii 
though  it  was  not  among  the  highest  ranks  trut  uhc 
patriotic  ardour  was  stronzest,  many  of  the  dignifn 
clergy  and  nobility  joined  the  general  enrolmoil 
the  people*  The  bishop  of  St  Andero  appeared  aiM 
the  patriots,  and  the  Count  de  Montego  was  ifidcCi( 
gable  in  enlisting  and  drilUng  the  voTunteeri.     "** 
monasteries  and  the  universities  ]>oured  forth  ret 
The  standards  of  the  latter  bore  tbe  namet  of 
those  of  the  former  wore  the  names  of  Greek  Of  Ri 
man  heroes.     By  an  agreement  between  the  5p»«i|' 
general  Castanos,  and  the  patriots  of  Cadia,  on  tkf 
one  part,  and  of  the  British  olScen  at  Gibraltar  tn^. 
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'(teiTftneanton  the6tlier,  LordCoUingwood 
\  >%*ih  sliips  to  tak«  the  command  of  the  Eug* 
''•lish  &ti*i  ofrCadiz>  and  gct^eral  Spencer,  with  six  or* 
Acvcn  nrgimtnt^,  from  Gibraltar.    Lord  Coilingwood 
offered  bis  services  for  the  rfduciioii  of  the  French 
C  le  harbour;  bat  Thomas  de   MorUt  who 

to  the  governmfnt  of  the  city  after  the  ex- 
ccutiuit  uf  SolanoSt  determined  that  this  should  be 
exclusively  an  achievement  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
"*'nfiich  ships  lay  in  the  canal  of  the  arsenal,  in  such 
potttioQ^  that  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  can- 
non of  the  ca«tles,  as  wcU  as  of  the  t>panish  squadron 
off  Cadk  ;  but  the  gun-boats,  bomb -vessels,  and  bit- 
tertet,  cotistructed  on  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  near  foil 
ich  Lou  is  ^  soon  reduced  admiral  Rosilly  (June  Mth,)  to 
b  Ca-  iUTTendcr  the  fleets  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line 
--en-  Qf  7^  gijns,  one  frigate*  aud  four  thousand  teameii 
4ad  marines. 

Advice  having  been  received,  that  a  detachment 
French  had  assembled  at  Tavira,  to  enter  Spain 
>m  the  side  of  Portugal,  by  the  river  Guadiana,  ge- 
ocral  Spencer,  with  his  detachment,  set  sail  for  the 
Guadtana,  and  landed  his  troops  at  Ayamonte.  Three 
ships  had  already  been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gua- 
a  by  general  Purvis.  Alarmed  at  these  move- 
ts,  the  French  concentrated  all  their  force  at  Lis- 
bon, excepting  a  few  detachments  in  fortified  places. 
The  Portuguese  also  rose  upon  their  oppressors,  and 
gent  solicitations  for  succours  to  admiral  Sir  C.  Cot- 
ton, who  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  Bntain  in  that 
ouarter.  The  change  of  circuVnstances,  which  had 
ttius  changed  the  relatiens  of  Spain  and  Great  Bri- 
tain  towaids  each  other,  hardly  needed  the  ceremony 
of  a  proclamation,  to  establifsh  friendship  and  alliance* 
The  juntas,  however,  formally  proclaimed  peace  and 
aOtance  with  Great  Britain,  Sweden, and  Portugal; 
asid  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Algarve  and  Alen- 
tdo  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  junta 
Of  Seville ;  so  did  the  Canary  isles.  Envoys  were  dis- 
patched to  the  transmarine  estabUshmentB  of  Spain,  tn 
the  Americas,  West  Indies,  and  Asia,  inviting  them 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  of  Ferdinand,     Pro- 

Defamations  had  been  sent  out  to  those  colonies  by 
king  Joseph  ;  but  the  vessels  which  carried  th«m  had 
been  mostly  taken  by  the  English,  and  the  crews  of 
iboie  which  arrived  had  been  imprisoned  by  the 
ih  timnaallantic  patriots.  Meanwhile  the  Viscount  de  Ma- 
ies  terosa^  Don  Diego  de  la  Vega,  and  other  deputies 
H  firovfi  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  arrived 
at  London.  Peace  was  proclaimed  with  Spain  in 
the  London  Gazette,  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  Spa- 
imh  prttoners  in  our  jails,  to  the  number  of  many 
thotwands,  were  liberated,  clothed,  and  sent  home  to 
join  their  countrymen  in  arms.  Independent  of  the 
mxnm  and  treasures  promptly  forwarded  by  govem- 
meotf  the  public  ardour  in  Britain,  for  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  was  evinced  by  subscriptions  that  were 
§et  on  foot  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  some  corps 
of  aiilitia  volunteered  their  services  in  the  cause. 

Some  admirable  precautions  were  published  by  the 
Seville  juntai  calculated  to  direct  the  desultory  war- 


fare which  they  had  determined  to  pursue,  in  prefer- 
ence to  riiking  pitched  bntllcs*  liappy  h aid  it  been 
if  the  several  juntas*  in  their  s^eal  to  animate  their 
countrymen,  had  not  forgot  the  procautjon  of  adhe* 
ring  to  truth,  in  the  calculation  of  their  lighting  men. 
While  they  hoped  to  terrify  tht:  French  by  exuggera* 
tioii,they  only  deceived  each  other,  and  tlicir  allies,* 
Of  the  FrencU  armies  in  the  whole  peninsula,  mclo- 
ding  the  army  of  Jmiot  in  Portugal,  a  force  exceed* 
ing  100,000  men,  50,000  were  stationed  in  Madrid, 
or  its  vicinity,  under  Prince  Murat,  and  marshal  Mon- 
cey.  From  this  great  body,  dctachnunts  were  sent 
to  take  possesaion  of  C;tdiz  and  Valenlia  ;  the  former 
detachment  commanded  by  Dupont*  the  latter  undirr 
marshal  Moncey.  Marshal  Bcssieres  had  in  charge- 
to  guard  the  roads  between  Madrid  and  Bayunnc, 
and  to  bridle  the  country  as  much  as  possible,  by 
spreading  to  the  right  and  left.f  This  northern  army 
was  opposed  by  the  Spanish  general  Cttesta*  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  Galhcia,  Abturias,  Estremadu- 
ra,  aud  Leon«  and  those  of  some  insurgent  districta 
of  Biscay.  General  Ca&tanos  was  commander  in 
chief  of  tJie  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia,  with  the 
provinces  of  Granada  and  Valentia,  which  had  uni> 
ted  themselves  with  Andalusia*  Admiral  Cisneros 
was  c8ptain*general  of  Murcia.  Don  Joseph  Palafox 
of  ArragOn ;  and  Count  Eopetella  of  Catalonia, 

The  army  of  Dupont  left  Madrid  20,000  strong, 
croise4  the  mountains  of  the  Morena,  aud  descending 
into  Andalusia,  took  and  pillaged  Cordova.  At  this 
place,  the  French  genera!  was  informed  that  Casta- 
nos  wa&  advancing  with  45,000  patriots.  He  retired 
first  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Guadalquiviri 
and  from  thence  fell  back  to  Baylen.  Already  he 
had  lo^t  g^reat  numbers  by  the  desultory  attacks  of 
the  insurgents.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  whole  di« 
vision  of  his  army  under  general  Wedel,  and  a  rein- 
forcement under  general  BcUiard,  which  were  on  their 
march  from  Madrid,  had  been  separated  from  him  by 
the  judicious  movements  of  Cattanoti  plhat  liis  case 
became  hopeless.  Ai  his  last  resource,  he  made  a 
bold  atiacK  on  2.5,000  of  Castanos*  army,  :j:  with  all 
the  forces  under  his  immediate  command,  was  repul- 
sed with  the  loss  of  3000  men,  and  obliged  to  sur* 
render  at  discretion.  General  M^edel's  division  was 
comprehended  in  the  capitulation.  It  was  agreed^ 
that  they  should  be  sent  home  by  sea.  The  battle 
of  Baylen  was  fought  •n  the  20th  of  July.  General 
Moncey  was  not  more  successful  in  Valentia.  March- 
ing  upon  the  city  of  Valentia,  after  routing  the  pea- 
sants at  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  began  to 
cannonade  its  walls,  when  he  was  attacked  by  gene* 
ral  Caro,  the  nephew  of  Romana,  with  the  covering 
Brmy»  was  beaten  back  to  his  camp,  and  from  thence 
obliged  to  flv  to  Madrid*  Of  15,000  men  v^ho  had 
marched  witn  Moncey  from  the  Sp«ini&li  capital,  1500 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  10,000  relurnei!,  with  a 
prodigious  proportion  of  wounded.  In  the  campaigB 
of  Arragon,  the  defence  of  Sajragossa  displayed  a  he- 
roism never  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Ob 
the   I'Hh  of  June,  before  any  force  cotild  be  or^gas- 
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Dupont 
surrender*, 
with  hit 
whole  Ar- 
my, lo  tb« 
Spaniard^ 


♦Tliif  WM  9Ad\j  ex|)erkmcet!  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

f  or  ihe  U  province?^  of  Spain,  there  were  faur  in  the  hands  of  the  French  when  the  inBUtrcction  broke  out,  Navarre,  Bis» 

,  nn4  the  two  CasiJles,     The  fortress  of  Barcelona  w»is  also  in  their  |)oi«e»«ion. 

^  Ol  thsie,  om  ludf  were  kreguJars. 
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Srruin.  ised  for  the  protection  of  this  deleucflusu  city,  0000 
French,  under  the  orders  of  general  Le  Frbre>  took 
up  a  position  on  the  heights  which  command  Sara- 
gossa.  A  small  party  of  cav;ilry  even  penetrated 
into  the  town  5  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  rash 
advance,  being  cut  off  to  a  roan.  The  Sarai^jousians 
Sitragima,  had  hastily  planted  5ome  caimon  before  the  gate*  of 
their  city,  and  also  in  some  favourable  positions 
without  the  town  ;  when,  on  the  15th  of  June,  the 
French  sent  a  detachment  against  these  out-posl5, 
while  their* main  body  attempted  to  storm  the  city  at 
one  of  their  gates*  The  Saragossians  resisted  both 
attacks  with  successful  fury.  They  closed  vrith  the 
French  after  single  discharges,  and  overpowered 
them.  A  party  of  the  enemy  that  entered  the  town 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Le  Feb  re  retired  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  cannon,  losing,  in  his  retreat,  400  ca- 
valry, and  £7  baggage  waggons.  This  was  but  the 
prelude  to  a  more  dreadful  siege.  The  French  re- 
ceiving reinforcements  of  troops  and  artdlery,  had 
agitin  nearly  invested  the  town  before  the  expiration 
of  June,  and  reoccupied  the  adjacent  heights.  Du- 
ring their  advance,  the  Saragossians  employed  their 
slender  means  of  defence  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
lore  down  the  curtains  from  their  windows,  and 
formed  them  into  sacks,  which  they  filled  with  sand, 
and  piled  up  before  every  gate  in  the  form  of  a  bat- 
tery, digging  round  each  of  them  a  deep  trench. 
The  gates  of  Saragossa  are,  in  many  places,  con* 
nectcd  by  the  mud  walls  of  gardens  within  the  town, 
in  others  by  buildings,  or  by  the  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  wall,  which  had  not  even  a  platform  for 
musquetry.  Through  these  intermediate  houses, 
and  mud  walls,  the  brave  citizens  broke  holes  for 
musquetry  and  cannon.  The  houses  in  the  environs 
of  the  city  were  pulled  down  or  burnt.  Gardens 
and  olive  gronnds  were  cheerfully  rooted  up  by  the 
proprietors,  whenever  they  impeded  the  defence  of 
the  city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  imitated  by  the  women, 
and  even  the  children. 

The  heroism,  of  the  citizens  was  only  equalled  by 
their  industry,  and  by  the  sagacity  of  those  who  con- 
ducted the  defence.  Gunpowder  was  manufactured 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  though  it  was  on  fire  in 
every  quarter.  At  the  end  of  nearly  two  months, 
every  desperate  effort  had  failed  to  recover  the  adja- 
cent heights  and  the  environs :  the  bodies,  but  not 
tlie  courage,  of  the  besieged  were  almost  exhausted. 
On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Fntnch  opened  a  tremen- 
dpus  fire  on  one  quarter  of  the  town  :  the  mud  walls 
had  been  battered  down :  the  French  columns  had 
entered,  and  were  in  posaesaion  of  one-half  of  the 
tity,  even  to  the  central  sti-ect.  The  French  gene- 
ral then  demanded  a  capitulation,  in  these  words,— 
l^  Head  quarters,  Santa  Engracla:  The  Capitula- 
iionJ*  He  vr^i  answered  in  the  following  words  : 
»'  Head  quarters,  Saragossa;  War  to  the  knife.-' 
The  French  occupied  one  side  of  the  main  street 
galled  Corso.  The  Arragoneac  threw  up  their  en- 
Ireachments  within  a  few  paces  of  them,  on  the  op- 
posite side.  In  day  light,  it  was  certain  death  to  ap- 
I  |»e3r  within   this  horrid   interval  j    but    during  tne 


night,  the  combatants  often  dashed  acroci  the  si 
against  each  others  batteries.     At  last  the  amBiiioi* 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail,  and  the  people  ^^ 
were  railing  out  to  be  led  to  attack  the  enemy  wtlh 
only  thdr  knives,  when,  at  this  awful  crisis,  a  t 
of  provisions  and   ammunition,  and   5CX>0   S 
guards,  Swiss  and  iroluntcers  of  Arragoo,  tinek 
edly  found  their  way  into  the  city,  under  Don  1 
els  Palafox,  the  brother  of  tlic  general,     A  COQl 
of  war  now  determined,  that  if  the  whole  of  S«l 
gossa  should  be  consumed,  the  patriots  should  ftli 
over  the  Ebro  to  the  suburbs,  and  defend  them  ti 
they  perished.    The  people  shouted  when  they  hcai 
tlie  resolution.    For  eleven  days  the  conflict  v^tii  co^ 
tinucd  from  house  to  house,  from  room  to  rooi 
when  thi;  French  had  again  lost  all  but  about 
eighth  part  of  the  city.     During  the  night  of 
13th  of  August,  the  fire  of  the  French  was  parcici 
larly  destructive  ;  and,  when  their  batteries  cea» 
flames  were  seen  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  1 
buildings  in  their  possession-     On  the  morning 
the  14th,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Saragos«ai 
the  enemy's  columns  were  seen  at  a  distance  rei 
ing  over  the  plain,  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna, 

In  Cutalonia,  the  French  general  Duhesme  had  Opi 
been  directed  to  reduce  Gerona,  at  the  umc  time  f^^  " 
that  Le  Febre  was  sent  against  Saragossa  ;  but,  after  ^ 
spending  a  month  in  the   siege,  he  was  threatened  *" 
by  the  insurgents  in  flank,  and  precipitately  retre 
ed.      The  French  prevented  (but  with  the  utini 
difficulty)  the  patriots  from  cutting  off  the  CORU 
uieations  of  Figueras,  and  investing  Barcelona,    Si 
were  the  successes  of  the  patriots  in  the  south 
east ;  while  their  affairs  in  the  north  of  Spain  wc 
much  less  favourable  aspect,  from  the  fate  of  a  bati 
which  they  lost  at  Medina  del  Hio  Seco,  tn  the 
viiice  of  Leon,     Marshal   Bessieres,  while   he 
patched  a  force  against  Saragossa,  had  also  pusi 
forward  columns  against  Segovia*  Logrono,  Valb- 
dohd,  and  St  Andero,     Segovia  was  ta^en,  after  ifae 
defeat  and  dispersion  of   the  peasantry   before  its 
walls.     The  town  and  province  of  Palentia  was  ilio 
disarmed,  and  the  members  of  the  council  of  tliecip* 
tured  towns  w*ere  deputtd  to  go  to  Ba)*onQe«  tbit 
to  supjdicate  the  forgiveness  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
and  swear  fealty  to   Itis  Catholic  majt^t^*     Genenl 
Merle  had  proceeded  to  the  mountains  of  St  AodcffO 
on  the  21st  of  June,  and  defeated  the  natives  uodft 
their  patriotic  bishop  in  one  quarter,  while  Genrnl 
Ducos  drove  them  from  post  to  post  into  the  U>«ii 
from  other  points.     The  French  generals  then  enter* 
ed  St  Andero  on  dii^reut  sides;   the  peasants  J*'^ 
turned  to  their  liomes ;  and  the  cUy  swore  fetky  lo  5^ 
the  usurper.     But  the  severest  blow  to  the  pitiioik 
cause,  was  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  wcftGO 
provinces  under  Cuesta.    That  general,  who«e 
comprehended  all  the  prisoners  restored  bj  til 
tish  government,*  was  attacked  (on  the  Htn  of 
on  the  high  grounds  of  Medina  del  Rio  Seco 
neral  Bessieres,     All  the  positions  of  his  raw 
were  carried.     He  lost  all  his  artillery,  hi*  bag]^ 
stores,  and  the  better  part  of  his  army.     The  S| 
niards   fled  through   Benevcnto   a^    far    as   AsliirriJ 


,  •  CucBta's  army»  by  the  French  account,  amounted  to  Sii.OOO  ;  by  thai  of  jhc  SponiaiiJ*,  10  ki^  \Mn  10/»UU. 
•  were  at  least  12,000  strong,  and  had  a  large  force  of  cayalry. 
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They  wtre  ptiriuM  for  many  day » ;  and  all  the  places 
which  they  Uft  behind  them  surrendered  as  the  ene- 
my came  up. 

It  appears,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  thi!>  defeat, 
the  patnota  were  not  without  hopes  of  rallying  even 
under  Cuesta,  and  that  reinforcements  were  expected 
to  join  the  fugitirea  from  Medina.  The  battle  of 
that  place  was  certainly  not  re^rded  as  a  Bufficient 
counterbalance  to  the  surrender  of  Dupont  at  Bay* 
lea,  and  the  symptoms  of  a  resisting  spirit  which 
were  6tiH  displayecl.  When  the  news  of  the  battle 
oi  Baylen  had  reached  Madrid,  the  French  imnne-^ 
dtateiy  had  begun  to  fortify  the  Reteiro.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  ihry  began  to  evacuate 
Madrfd.  King  Joseph,  with  the  last  companies  of 
the  troops,  left  the  Spanish  capital  on  the  99th, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  after  plunder- 
ing the  public  treasury  of  the  plate  and  the  crown 
jewels  of  his  unfortunate  predecessors.  It  was  ob- 
*enred  by  the  Spaniards,  *'  that  Joseph  hud  put  (fie 
cronm  into  his  pockety  which  he  durst  noi  wear  upon 
his  head.'* 

While  the  French  government  could  not  extin- 
guish the  flame  of  insurrection  in  Spain,  they  were 
still  less  able  to  prevent  its  explosion  being  heard  all 
oiper  Europe,  Bonaparte  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
impress  the  Spanish  regiments,  in  that  army  which 
he  kept  watching  over  his  late  conquests  in  Germa- 
ny, with  an  idea,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of 
their  countrymen  had  sanctioned  his  proceedings. 
He  published,  indeed,  an  account  in  the  Moniteur, 
of  those  regiments  having  voluntarily  come  forward 
to  devote  tjiemselvcs  to  his  cause,  and,  having  form- 
ed a  detachment,  to  beg  the  honour  of  being  the 
body-guard  of  Joseph.  If  any  such  offer  was  made, 
it  ill  accorded  with  the  subsequent  spirit  of  the  same 
troops,  who,  when  they  heard  of  the  true  state  of 
their  country,  planted  their  colours  in  the  centre  of 
a  circle,  around  which  they  formed,  and,  having 
Bvrom  an  oath  of  patriotism  on  their  knees,  marched 
oof  through  the  hostile  battahons  which  surrounded 
tbem,  but  who  did  not  choose  to  put  their  courage 
and  despair  to  the  proof.  Ten  thousand  Spaniards, 
.  stationed  under  the  Mirqnis  Romana  on  the  inland 
•f  X*angland,  Zealand,  and  Jutlund,  who  had  thus 
emancipated  them»elvcB  from  the  French  yoke,  wer« 
brought  off  by  cur  fleet  in  the  Baltic  under  Admiral 
Keat^,  and  were  conveyed,  with  tliesr  stores,  arm^, 
and  anilleryi  to  Corunna,  on  the  SOth  of  Septem* 
bcr-t 


Bn;i 


The  whole  aspect  of  Spanish  affairfi^  had  inspired 
hopes  in  th*-  '  ^^  of  summer,  that  the  co-opera- 

tion of  a  Bn  y  would  not  be  thrown  away  in 

the  Peninsula  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  force  of  about 
10,000  men  set  sail  from  Cork  on  the  l^h  of  July,  -^  ^"' 

Snd  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  '20th*     Sir  Arthur  ^^l„ 

rtvc4  in 
Welle^ley,  who  commanded  them,   offered  tfie  a^sist- 

anc*i  of  his  farces  to  the  Junta  of  Gallicia  ;  they  re- 
plied, that  they  wanted  not  men,  but  arms,  ammuri-' 
tiion,  and  money,  but  recommended  a  diversion  by 
the  British  in  Lisbon*  The  army  then  sailed  f[>r 
OpotJio,  but  was  left  tnactire  there,  while  Sir  Arthur 
pro  -  -  '  - '  n  person  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
Br  ral,  Sir  Charlea  Cotton,  off  Lif«bon.    On 

board  ol  that  admiral's  ship,  he  received  information 
from  General  Spencer,  that  the  Junta  of  Seville  did 
not  require  the  co-operation  of  bis  little  army ;  he  there- 
fore gave  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  join  him,  in  his 
proposed  operations  on  Portugal.  Before  he  landed 
his  troops,  tie  received  advice  from  home,  that  5000 
men,  under  General  An^truther,  were  proceeding  to 
join  him,  and  that  10,000  men,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
would  speedily  be  detached  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  last  commander  had  been  sent,  tn  the  month 
of  May,  to  assist  our  forlorn  ally,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  against  a  combined  attuck  from  Russia, 
France,  and  Denmark.  His  army  reached  Got- 
tenburg  on  the  17th  of  May,  but  was  not  permit- 
ted to  land.  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  to  Stock- 
holm, to  communicate  his  orders,  and  to  concert 
measures  for  the  security  of  Sweden.  He  there 
found,  to  his  surprize,  that  though  the  Swedish  ar- 
my was  quite  insufficient  for  defensive  purposes,  his 
Majesty's  thouffhts  w^ere  intent  on  conquest.  It  was 
first  proposed  that  the  British  should  remain  in  their 
ships,  till  some  Swedish  regiments  should  be  collect- 
ed at  Gottenhurg,  and  that  the  combined  forces 
should  land  and  conquer  Zealand.  Upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  plan,  it  was  found  that  the  island  of 
Zealand,  bcfiides  its  fort  reuses,  contained  a  regular 
force  superior  to  any  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  that  the  adjacent  island*  were  full  of 
French  troops,  which  could  not  be  pj*eveii ted  from 
crossing  over  to  it  in  small  parties.  It  was  next  pro- 
posed, that  the  British  alone  should  land  in  Finland, 
storm  a  fortress,  and  take  posseission  of  the  province. 
But  General  Moore  ]     "  ted,  that  10,000 

Britbh  troops  were  in  counter  the  prin- 

cipal force  of  the  Ruidun  l:.mpire,  whicli  cotild 
quickly  be  brought   from  Petf^rsburgh.     The   Swe- 

rqui^of  8«mana.  If* 


GciMt 
Moonrl 
misiiou  t 
SwediiiW 


^  The  common  acccunt  which  is  j^ven  of  the  first  eottrnimiicatiim  of  the  utate  of  hi»  country 
that  a  Swedish  clergy  nmn,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Igw  u  '  '      ' 

addressed  him  In  the  i^trects,  at  first  under  the  prei 
means  to  intimate  the  object  of  his  errand,  by  speaKn..;  m  i.atHj. 
tht  whole  sion'  cif  ihe  Swedish  clerg)'man,  btu  can  afljnn,  from  hh 

a  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  (hiu  tinme  is  Kobert»cm,)  rccci  :    . 

UbiS  the  menvftge  of  our  cabinet  to  the  Marquis  of  llonmna  at  Win.  h 
to  do  so;  and  proceeded  to  the  continent,  at  the  ri«qire  of  his  lilV, 
eafliljr  pa>B  for  a  native  merchant*     He  tound  much  fcas  dillicuity  than  the  ^ 
Ue  fnimd  Romana,  not  eiurrouncied  by  spies  and  watches,  btit  nci^esaible  in  \n 
gli  \d  a  conversation  with  him  the  dny  nflci    i  '.     HomArtu  \%.i:-. 

no  I  i  it  the  other  was  an  empOMrered  ugent,  till  1:  rovbd,  that  he  t 

OABt'  (  i.iii  j>  resident  in  Spain,  of  circumbtanceB.  koawn  oruy  m  hr'  marqub  nud  th 

Ut  remembered  having  dioed  with  Mr —  in  ^\m\n  on  a  certain  day,  and  their  having  looked  over  certain  books  and  piC' 

tttre9  after  dinner.     He  reminded  him  also  ot  ceiudn  renoark!*  thut  had  been  made;  which  Romana  rccolltctcd*     Tli^   XLir. 
qoia  then  had  no  dtJiibl  of  Mr  Robertson'^  having  l>een  sent  by  Ihe  British  government;  but  committed  liimself  no 
conventattoDp  than  by  saying,  that  he  should  ron«;ult  the  other  olBciTs  of  the  Spanish  troops  upon  the  subject. — The 
thia  article  received  tbc  above  stntemcnt  from  the  Scottish  ekrgymnn^a  own  moutb^  and  knows  that  he  rec«iv«d  the  £ew^td 

«2l«ld/  IIl4£t)tMHl«d. 


tnnany.     Mr  Robertson  htt«i  been  iUrwi 

uC  1  Germun  cdtication.  which  mode  him 

ni  i^  rei»r*JH;nted  lo  have  rael  wiib. 

t,  where  Koberlson  took  up  his  lod- 

'   first  very  cautioita,  ill  ' 

'  een  informed  by  a  Pi 

Ttiriiivnr,     Robertson  asltod  Rimjuwj  i.  ,i 
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dish  monarch  is  said  to  have  haughtily  tuld  Sir  John 
Moore,  that  he  would  command  him  to  undertake 
any  entcrprize  which  he  might  think  proper.  Sir 
John  Moore  asked,  by  what  authority  he  should  do 
so.  "  By  authority  from  your  own  sovereign,"  re- 
plied Gustavus.  Sir  John  begged  to  be  shewn  the 
document ;  a  reply  which  was  felt  by  the  monarch 
as  an  implied  doubt  of  his  royal  word ;  and  for  dariug 
to  disbelieve  a  false  assertion,  he  ordered  the  British 
commander  to  be  put  under  arrost.  Sir  John  escaped, 
however,  from  Stockliolm  in  disguise,  and,  conform- 
ably to  his  inbtructions,  brought  back  his  troops  to 
Eoj^ldnd. 

Strengthened  hy  the  assurances  of  speedy  rein- 
forcements, Sir  Arthur  Wellcslcy  determined  to  dis- 
embark in  Mondcgo  Bay,  a  situation  in  which  he 
could  be  supported  by  a  Portuguese  army,  which 
had  advanced  to  Coimhra.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
the  advanced  guard  marched  forward  on  the  road  to 
Lisbon,  and  on  the  15ih  had  a  sHght  action  with 
the  French  at  Obidos.  Next  day  they  halted,  and 
on  the  day  after  au  attack  was  made  upon  a  large 
force  ef  the  enemy,  under  Genoial  Luborde,at  Roleia. 
Their  force  amounted  to  60(K)  men  ;  but  there  was 
some  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  joined  by 
another  body  of  equal  force,  under  General  Loisou, 
who  liad  gone  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  south 
of  Portugal,  but  was  expected  to  return  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  French  were  defeated,  but  re- 
treated  in  eood  (<rder.  By  this  success  the  road  was 
-cleared  to 'Lisbon.  On  the  day  after  thin  ultuir,  the 
British  army  moved  to  Lourinha,  to  facilitate  the 
junction,  and  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops  un- 
der General  Anstruther,  after  which  they  resumed 
their  march.  But  Junot  was  determined  to  attack 
the  British  army  before  its  reinforcements  should  ar- 
rive. Leaving  Lisbon  witli  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  he  came  up  with  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  on  the 
21  St  of  August,  and  attacked  him  in  his  position  at  Vi- 
meira.  The  French  renewed  their  onset  in  different 
columns,  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  They  were 
repulsed  at  all  points,  after  repeated  charges  with  the 
bayonet,  and  at  last  retreated  with  the  loss  of  about 
.'{000  in  killod,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  leaving  be- 
hind them  1:^  pieces  of  cannon  and  2:i  ammunition 
waggouj.  After  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of 
Vimeira  had  been  matle,  and  the  action  already  com- 
menced, Sir  Henry  Burrard,  who  was  superior  in 
commaid  to  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy,  arrived  at  the 
^cene  of  action;  but  declined  to  deprive  Sir  Arthur 
of  the  honour  of  obtaining  a  victory,  whicli  appeared 
^o  probable. 

On  the  22i\t  Sir  Hew  Dahymple,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  ar ived  to  take  th^'  command 
over  both  at  Cintra,  the  place  to  whieli  the  British 
had  moved  after  the  battle.  When  intelligence  was 
leceived  in  England,  in  the  words  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
that  the  whole  of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Abranies  in  person, 
iiacl  sustained  a  sip;n:il  defeat,  the  public  hope  was  na- 
turally sanguine  that  the  victory  would  be  ftillowed 
up  hy  important  advantages.  The  uiriv.il  of  the 
lext  dispatches  was  celebrated  hy  ihe  lirii:;;  of  the 
Park  and  I'ower  yruns,  at  a  lato  and  unprecedented 
iionr  of  tlie  evenin«^-.  With  a^tonishmi  i.t  t  waj  learnt 
;n  the  rnorni:.g,  that  thi-?  ceremony  had  b'en  perform- 
'•'l  f'}r  a  vonvei.l'op,  which  had  been  signed  ut  Cintra, 


between  the  respective  guttnlB  of  the  Britisfa  and 
Fi*ench  armies  ;  a  convention  founded  on  the  basis  of  ^ 
an  armistice,  agreed  upon  the  day  after  the  battle  ^ 
of  Vimeira.  It  was  stipulated,  among  other  articles, 
that  the  English  government  should  be  at  the  ei- 
pence  of  transporting  the  whole  of  the  French  amy 
to  any  of  the  ports  between  Rochefort  and  L'OrieDt. 
W^hen  the  army  arrived  in  France,  it  was  Co  be  at  li- 
berty to  serve  again  immediately,  and  the  property  of 
the  French  was  to  be  sacred  and  untouclied.  It 
might  either  be  carried  off  into  France,  or  told  ia 
Portugal.  By  the  seventh  article  of  the  pnelimioarf 
treaty,  it  had  been  even  stipulated,  that  the  Russian 
fleet  should  be  allowed  either  to  remain  unmolested 
in  the  Tagus,  or  to  return  home.  But  tliis  was  in- 
dienantly  refused  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  our  adiai* 
ralofF  the  Tagus,  who  obtained  the  surrender  of  the 
Russian  ships,  on  condition  of  their  being  restored  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  event  of  a  treaty  bdag 
concluded  with  Russia,  and  of  Admiral  Siniavian  aad 
his  crews  being  conveyed  to  their  own  shores  by  our 
ships. 

The  general  regret  and  indignation  of  the  couatrj 
at  this  convention  of  Cintra,  was  expressed  in  peu- 
tions  to  the  throne,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
transaction.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot.  The  if-  ^n 
port  of  the  military  board  stated,  in  defence  of  the  Ufi 
convention,  that,  from  the  want  of  caTalry  in  tk  ^* 
British  army,  it  was  not  possible  to  have  followed  apj^ 
the  victory  of  Vimeira  by  an  immediate  and  frea 
blow.  When  the  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed 
upon,  the  army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Jokn 
Moon*  had  not  arrived,  and  doubts  were  entertaioed 
whether  so  large  a  body  of  men  could  be  landed  as 
an  open  and  dangerous  beach.  The  landing  was  is- 
deed  accomplibhed,  but  it  was  still  doubtful  whether 
they  could  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  their 
ships,  on  a  coa^t  so  impracticable.  The  conventioat 
it  was  added  ui  the  report,  released  4000  Spitfh 
soldiers,  and  also  2000  Portuguese.  The  cnemvy  it 
driven  to  extremity,  might  have  been  joined  by60C''^ 
Russians.  Tliey  were  masters  of  the  Tagus  and  ci 
the  strung  fort  of  Alentejo,  and  might  have  dtrtaioed 
our  army  during  the  remainder  ot  the  year.  O'J 
army  was  immediately  left  at  liberty  to  march  ioio 
tlie  heart  of  Spain  by  a  direct  route,  while  theeacniT, 
who  were  liberated  by  the  convention,  took  acircuitoos 
route  by  sea.  From  this  approbation  of  the  convrt* 
tion,  however.  Lord  Moira  made  a  spirited  disfert, 
with  reast  ns  which  sufficiently  overpowered  the  tai- 
liici  -us  arguments  which  have  been  stated.  Ar*i  ■ 
spite  of  the  favourable  report  of  the  board,  hisaa- 
jtsty  signified  his  dibapprobalion  of  the  term*. 

Bonaparte  concealed  the  necessity  which  ublijiii 
him  to  recal  his  troops  from  the  Oder  to  the  Et'^-- 
by  making  the  withdrawing  of  them  appear  an  actt: 
favour  to  the  Prussians,  at  the  intercession  of  Rujsi. 
Having  met  the  Emperor  Alexander  with  a  splc.iC': 
ostentation  of  friendship  at  Erf'urth,  he  strengibc'- 
ed  the  ascendency  which  he  had  gained  over  i'-*- 
monarch  by  the  conferences  at  Tilsit,  and  he  '.rdu- 
ced  him  to  yiu  him  in  an  offer  of  peace  to  the  Br-H*'- 
Aft  the  Spaniards  were  denominated  insurgents!'.'.- 
first  reply  which  he  made  to  the  proposition  cf  :> 
mitting  the  government  of  that  countrv  to  an  i'-;- 
pendent  share  in  the  negotiation,  his  Britannic  n  :i  ?'•• 
closed  the  negotiation,  by  a  dignified  dcclari--" 
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thai  oettber  the  honour  of  his  iU2ijc§t^i  nor  the  gene* 
rosity  of  the  British  nation,  would  allow  them  to 
abandon  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  whose  exertions  in 
a  cau$e  so  unqueet  ion  ably  just  his  majesty  had  pled- 
ged  himself  to  maintain. 

While  the  army  of  France  lay  inacti^-c  on  the 
Ebro  and  the  pas9C«  into  Biscay,  and  whtle  Napoleon 
was  employed  in  averting  danger  on  the  side  of  Rua- 
ma  and  Germany,  the  provincial  juntas  had  leisure  to 
resolve  iheinselves  into  one  supreme  and  central  body. 
The  meeting  of  this  assembly  was  an  imposing  spec- 
tacle, but  it  was  nothing  more.  Moria  was  but  one 
of  many  traitors,  who  had  a  principal  tnflueficc  on  all 
tti  proceeditJg'^.  Jealous  of  their  generals,  they  gave 
them  no  power,  but  kept  them  at  the  head  of  sepa- 
rate armies,  each  indepetrdent  of  the  other*  They 
misled  themselves,  and  deceived  the  people  into  a  fa- 
tal security,  by  pompoits  proclamation 5»  and  absolute 
falsehoods  as  to  the  state  of  the  national  resources. 
They  took  no  pains  to  recruit  the  armies  with  arms 
and  clothing.  In  short,  during  the  interval  that  the 
French  were  weak,  they  dtd  nothing  either  to  over- 
power them  before  they  were  reinforced,  or  to  meet 
them  with  equal  irumbers.  The  whole  army  of  the 
patriots  now,  including  the  army  uF  Romana,  and 
the  regiments  delivered  from  the  hulka  of  Junot, 
i^ere  divided  into  three  wings.  The  eastern,  com- 
roanded  by  Don  Joseph  Palafox  ;  the  north- western 
by  General  Blake ;  the  central  by  Castanos.  The 
g^tny  of  Castanos  and  Palafox,  mustering  11,000 
raeit,  while  the  junta  proclaimed  that  it  was  70,000 
Aftyng,  it  descnbed  by  a  British  officer,*  who  saw  it, 
m  a  mob  of  miserable  peasants,  without  organization, 
and  with  few  officers  that  deserved  the  name.  The 
general  and  principal  officers  had  ao  confidence  in 
the  men,  nor  the  men  in  themAelves.  The  army  of 
Blake»  even  after  the  accession  of  Romana's  corps 
of  8000,  could  not  amount  to  17,tX)0  when  it  fought 
the  French  :  it  ako  was  lamentably  deficient  in  offi- 
cers, food,  and  clothing,  and  in  every  species  of  war- 
like equipment,  f 

Bonaparte  having  ordered  a  levy  of  160,000  con- 
scripts, set  troops  m  motion  for  Spain,  and  followed 
them  from  Paris,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  last 
reply  of  the  British  to  his  proposals  for  a  negotia- 
tion. On  the  I2th  of  November  he  joined  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  with  a  reinforcement  of  iS,000  men. 
Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  chalked  out 
by  the  junta,  Castanos  crossed  the  Ebro  at  three 
points,  and  suffering  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  the 
French,  pushed  on  as  far  as  Pampeluiia.  When  it 
was  seen  that  he  had  completely  fcllen  into  the  snare, 
Marshal  Ney  crossed  the  Ebro,  routed  the  Spanish 
divisions  at  Logrono  and  Colabora,  and  completely 
separated  him  rrom  communication  with  Blake.  In 
a  series  of  actions  from  the  end  of  October,  General 
Blake's  army  was  driven  from  post  to  post  as  far  as 
Esptnosa.  There  they  made  a  stand  ;  but  were  obli- 
ed  to  recommence  their  retreat.  During  the  con- 
ict  at  Espinosa,  a  French  detachment  was  sent  against 
the  last  retneat  of  the  Gallicians  at  Reynosa.     The 
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patriots  were  routed  and  dispersed.  Blake,  with 
his  shattered  remains,  took  rt-fuge  in  Asturias.  What 
remained  of  the  corps  of  Romana,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  Gallicran  army,  fled  first  to  Si  Andero, 
and  afterwards  to  A&turias.  Marshal  Soult  pursued 
them  closely,  and  entered  St  Andero.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Estremaduran  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  young  Count  Belvedere,  was  decoyed  like  Casta- 
nos'i  to  pass  the  Ebro.  Advancing  rashly  to  Burgos, 
they  were  there  almost  annihilated.  The  enemy  ha- 
ving thus  destroyed  the  two  armies  of  the  north  and 
of  Estremadura,  fell  tipon  Castanos  at  Tudrla,  and 
defeated  him  in  an  engagement,  which  fixed  the  fate 
of  the  campaign.  The  battle  of  Burgos  had  broken 
the  centre  of  the  enemy  ;  the  battle  of  Esptnosa  the 
right  ;  that  of  Tudela  crushed  their  force  upon  the 
left  J  and  the  road  to  Madrid  was  laid  open.  Before 
these  fatal  dispersions.  Sir  John  Moore  had  commen- 
ced his  march  from  Portugal  to  support  the  Spanish 
armies.  Galhcia,  or  the  borders  of  Leon,  were  fixed 
upon  by  our  war  minister  as  the  place  for  assembling 
our  troops  ;  and  it  was  communicated  to  General 
Moore,  that  15,000  men  had  been  ordered  to  sail  for 
Corunna.  For  the  junction  of  these  with  his  own 
force*,  he  was  directed  to  send  such  orders  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  Sir  David  Bairdi  who  com- 
manded them.  A  distressing  dilemma  presented  it- 
self at  the  outset  of  Sir  John  Moore^s  army  on  their 
march.  Of  the  two  great  roads  through  Portugal 
into  Spain,  vix.  the  northerly  road  to  Almeida,  or 
the  great  eastern  road  to  Elvas,  it  was  found  that 
the  latter  was  through  a  country  which  wooid  not  fur- 
nish sustenance  to  the  army  ;  and  the  former  wai 
too  mountainous  to  admit  the  carriage  of  artillery. }: 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the  army.  Six 
thouT«and  men  were  entrusted  to  General  Hope,  who 
marched  by  the  Elvas  or  Madrid  road :  The  rest 
moved  by  Coimbra,  Abrantes,  and  Almeida.  The 
Spanish  government  had  recommended  Burgos  as 
the  point  of  union  for  the  British  troops;  and  Ma- 
drid and  Valladolid  were  the  places  appointed  for 
magazines.  It  was  communicated  by  government  to 
General  Moore,  through  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
that  he  would  find  between  60,000  and  70,000  mea 
assembled  under  Blake  and  Romana  in  the  Asturia* 
and  Gallicia  ;  independent  of  Castanos's  force  on  the 
front  and  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  A  more  complete 
reverse  of  every  thing  which  the  imagination  of  Eng- 
lishmen had  painted  of  Spanish  affairs  could  not  be 
found,  than  in  the  real  state  of  Spain. 

In  his  progress,  Sir  John  Moore  found  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  reluctant  to  afford  him  support ;  a 
reluctance  which  continued,  either  from  treachery  or 
sluggishness,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaign. 
To  increase  his  embarrassments,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
after  dispatching  an  inadeouate  supply  of  money, 
wrote  to  the  general,  that  silver  was  not  to  be  found 
in  England,  and  that  he  must  expect  no  more  for 
some  months.  Before  he  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he 
learned,  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  defeated  at  Bur- 
gos.     At  Salamancaf  he  learned  that  the  French  hai 
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•f  Froni  Captain  Carrors  dispatches,  quoted  tn  the  Narrative  of  Sir  John  Moore*a  Compajgn. 

:f  This  wTki  found  to  be  an  ^ror,  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Portouucse  respecting  the  state  of  thaJr  own  eountffii 
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advanced  lo  Valladolid,  wkhin  twenty  leagues  of  liim. 
Thus,  instead  of  finding,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
especc,  his  entry  into  Spain  covered  by  60,000  Spa- 
niards* he  found  the  enemy  within  three  marches  of 
him,  and  not  a  Spanish  picqiiet  in  his  front.  He 
saw,  also,  that  the  advance  of  the  French  had  produ- 
ced  no  sensation  in  the  country.  The  people  were 
all  tranquil,  and  employed  about  their  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, knowing  and  caring  little  about  public 
maltcra.  Four  dayi  after  his  coming  to  Salaman- 
ca, the  British  general  received  the  news  of  Blake's 
total  defeat,  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Stuart,  our  re- 
sident at  Madrid,  who  described  the  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  junta,  and  justly  inferred  from  it,  that 
there  was  room  for  the  most  desponding  views. 
The  accounts  of  the  otlier  armies  already  atated, 
prepared  him  to  hear  of  the  most  disastrous  events. 
In  the  mean  time,  Sir  David  Baird  had  arrived  at 
Corunna  (October  13.)  In  his  march  from  that 
place,  an  alarm,  communicated  to  him  by  Blrikc,  that 
the  French  were  penetrating  by  Rio  Scco,  made 
him  prepare  to  retreat  back  to  Coruuna ;  but  the 
alarm  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  be  false, 
and  he  received  orders  to  continue  his  advance.  Eve- 
ry day,  however,  brought  intelligence  of  new  disas- 
ters, and  more  clearly  disclosed  the  dangers  of  the 
British  army  in  front.  Yet  was  it,  at  this  time,  that 
General  Moore  received  from  Mr  Frcre,  our  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to 
advance,  and  push  fiprward  to  the  Spanish  capital 
under  any  circumstances.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
of  the  traitor  Morla,  who  recommended  that  he  should 
hasten  with  a  part  of  bis  army,  if  he  could  not  bring 
forward  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  intelligence  v(  Cas- 
lanos'  defeat,  and  the  utter  dispersion  of  all  Spanish 
force  in  the  north,  made  it  doubtful  whether  he 
might  be  able  to  effect  a  junction  with  either  Sir  Da- 
vid Baird,  or  with  General  Hope,  who  commanded 
that  division  of  his  army  which  had  come  from  Por- 
tugal by  a  diffVrent  route,  and  which  had  not  yet 
joined  him.  Even  the  united  army  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  French.  The  general  triere- 
forc  determined  to  retreat  deliberately  to  Portugal ; 
to  order  Sir  David  Batrd  back  to  Corunna ;  and  to 
join  General  Hope. 

A  large  reinforcement  of  more  than  30,000  French 
were,  lo  Sir  John  Moore's  certain  ktrowlcdge,  on 
their  march  through  Biscay,  which,  indepenAent  of 
other  sources  of  reinforcement,  could  be  instantly 
augmented  from  tlie  victurioua  army  which  had  rout- 
ed Ca&ianos  at  Tudela*  The  whole  force  destined 
to  act  ur^der  General  Moore,  did  not  exceed  28,000, 
now  divided  into  three  bodies,  whose  rej unction  was 
endangered  by  the  advance  of  the  mam  body,  and 
whose  continued  strength,  even  after  a  junction,  was 
utterly  unfit  to  turn  the  scale  against  at  least  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  disciplined  French,  driving. 
the  remnants  of  Spanish  armies  before  them.  Mr 
Frere,  however,  had  arrived  at  Madrid  with  fresh  in- 
gtructiona  from  the  Bnti&h  cabinet*  He  was  not 
empoweredj  it  is  true,  to  dictate  orders  to  Sir  John 
Moore ;  but  the  general  was  directed  by  the  British 
minijjter  to  receive  requisitions  or  reprcsentatiorrs 
from  Mr  Frere,  or  from  the  Spanish  gpvernment, 
iipou  all  occasions,  witli  the  utmost  deference  and 
reppect ;  if  a  Spanish  commander  in  chief  was  ap- 


pointed,  Sir  John  Moot^  wai  to  obey  him  i 
Already  Sir  John  Moore  had  discovered  wliat 
to  be  expected  from  Spanish  cooperation.  He  ^ 
knew  that  there  was  no  Spanish  army  to  support 
hrm,  only  Romana,  who  was  assembling  the  fugi* 
tives  of  Blake's  army  in  Leon.  He  had  distincSy 
stated,  nearly  a  month  before,  that  four  time»  hn 
force  would  bo  numbered  and  beaten,  unless  thcmai^ 
of  the  Spanish  people  could  resist  the  enemy  th^m• 
selves.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  energy  in  ibcir 
government ;  and  whatever  accounts  had  reached 
England  of  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  nation,  he 
saw  no  appearance  of  it  iu  the  provinccft  which  fi-ere 
now  to  be  the  scene  of  action. 

Mr  Frere,  however,  had  brought  from  £ngb 
those  exaggerated  ideas  of  Spanish  armies  and  Spl? 
nish  success,  which  the  false  statements  of  the  iuatas 
had  first  inspired.     He  described  the  J  '  '    '  ^- 

ficukicB  likely  to  attend  the  rciufor. 
French  ;  he  informed  Sir  John  Moore  oi  a  iip*ii.i«t* 
army  20,000  strong  in  New  Castile,  on  which  Cii* 
tanos  was  falhng  back  ;  he  exhorted  him  to  Mii* 
vance  to  Madrid  ;  and  added,  this  step,  he  was  coo« 
vinced,  would  be  approved  of  by  the  }  reni- 

ment }  whilst  he  ventured  even  to  mc;.  ^enc» 

ral  with  the  indignation  of  his  country  and  govcn  ^ 
ment,  if  he  refused  to  adopt  his  frantic  scheme 
devoting  the  British  army  to  the  defence   of  Mlj 
drid.     A  second  communication  reached  the  gcticr 
together  with  two  Spanish  genej^als,  whom  thejitiitj 
had  sent  to  exhort  him  to  march  to  Madrid.     Th 
declared,  that  the  Spanish  general  St  Juan  had  fon 
ficd  the  passes  to  Madrid  against  the  French*   wid 
•20,000  men.      General   Graham,   however,   arriv 
with  kuclligcnce   tliat  St  Juan's  corps  had  been  ut? 
terly  routed.     General  Moore  still  persevered  in  hii  ^'•'^ 
resolution  to   retreat,  untd  the  5lh  of    D 
when    the   strong  representations  of  the  ji 
resolution  wltich  he  was  told   the  people  ot  >i 
had  adopted  of  defending   the  capital  to  the 
the  reported  weakness  of  the  French  ;  and  the  du|| 
which  he  conceived  his  country  exacted  from  him, 
rather  hazarding  considerable  danger,  than  saving 
army  by  retreat,  induced  him  to  change  his  rt 
tion.     In  the  mean  lime  Madrid  sum  bi 

did  not  shake  the  purpose  of  the  Briit 
to  attempt  a  diveraiuu  which  might  favour  the  nB 
iug  of  the  discomCtcd  Spanish  armies.     Having 
joined  by  General  Hope,  he  continued  to  take 
Bures  from  the  5th  to  the  liih  of  December, 
rolled ing  hi^  whole  force  at  Valladoltd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  diversion  in   favour  of  the  loath- 
crn  patriots.      He  would  thus  have  General  Bakrd  ia 
his  rear.     But  his  troops  had  only  proceeded  a  s«aglc 
march,  when  it  was  known  tliat   Bonaparte  wu  ad* 
vancing  towards  Lisbon,  on  the  nittural  suppo^liuo 
that  the  British  would  retreat  from  Salamanca,  inl 
that  Souk  was  at  Satdaooa  with  a  corps     '  "         i 
men.    The  general  instantly  perceived  an  t  ■ 
which  advaiitatje  might  be  taken.     W    "  . 

attack  Souk  bciore  be  should  bt*  rcii;f 
cd,  not  to   ValUdolid,  but  to  the  k  ,  lid^; 

General  Baird,  advanced  rapidly  to  lb 
affair  between  the  advanced  po%ts  of  t ' 
gave  marks  of  the  superior  valour  of  t 
valry,  but  the  attack  of  the  mail]  bqdy  W9m 
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tit  (or  It'^ltBtMkFni  that  Bonaparte  wa«  recalling 
hh  troops  from  the  road  to  Portugal ;   had  left  Ma- 

'**  drid  in  person,  with  40,000  in<?n»  to  thi-ow  himauif 
in  ther^ar  of  the  BritiBh;  and  ihut  Soitlt,  whusc  po- 

lU    RJtton  gnve  him  a  choice   of  rt-ircating,  as  W-^II  aa  a 

'-  power  of  takingour  army  in  flaok,  had  been  strong- 
ly  mnforcecL     There   was  not  a  momf  nt  to  be  lo5t. 

^*  Soutt'fi  army  alone  was  superior  in  the  British.  Ju- 
uot,  with  another  corps,  threittened  their  right  flaok. 
Bonaparte  pushed  on  bo  rapidly,  that  the  advanced 
guard  of  his  cavalry  passed  through  Torde«illas  the 
«amr  day  that  the  van  of  the  British  left  Sahagun* 
Both  French  and  British  were  moving  to  the  same 
point »  Benevente,  which  was  distant  from  the  Eng- 
lish about  40,  and  from  the  French  about  60  miles. 
Irt  fitie,  thr*  whole  dispoiiable  force  of  the  French 
:  ^   an    irregular  crescent,    was  moving 

V  i  to  surround  the  British,  Bonaparte's 

cavalry,  jod  part  of  his  artillrrv,  actually  came  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  British  at  Benevente,  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Lord  Paget. 
Bonaparte,  however,  although  disappointed  in  over- 
faking  our  army  at  Benevente,  was  confident  that 
8oult  would  reach  Aslorga  in  sufficient  time  to  cut 
off  their  retreat.  In  this  attempt  Soult  also  was 
foiled,  by  the  able  dispogitions  of  the  British  gene- 
ral, who  drew  off  his  whole  forces  before  the  enemy 
tould  come  up  with  htm.  General  Moore  had  at 
first  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand 
in  Gallicia*  Whether  such  a  stand  could  have  been 
of  avail  had  the  Spaniards  given  us  support,  is  doubt- 
fttl ;  but  their  total  apathy  left  no  room  for  the  ex- 
periment. The  delay  of  a  day's  march  would  have 
enabled  the  enemy  to  surround  our  army.  Had  Ge- 
neral Moore  halted  at  Astorga,  the  retreat  to  Co- 
runna  would  have  been  cutoff.  Bonaparte  formed  a 
junction  at  Astorga  with   the  army   of  Soult  f  and 

,  finding,  by  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  thence, 
that  they  could  not  be  surrounded,  he  detached  a 
large  force  to  harass  and  pursue  them.  Three  Mar- 
shals of  France,  with  as  many  divisions,  were  com- 
manded to  follow  them.  Although  the  enemy  had 
hitherto  been  frustrated  in  his  view  of  surrounding 
the  British  army,  yet  a  multitude  of  severe  distresses 
were  accumulating  on  their  retreat.  The  weather 
was  severe,  and  provisions  were  scanty  and  irregu- 
larly supplied.  The  inhabitants  of  Spafn  gave  no 
aid  to  their  persevering  allies,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  annoy  or  retard  the  enemy.  Instead  of  this,  they 
fled  from  their  houses,  barring  their  doors,  and  car- 
rying off  cattle,  provisions,  and  forage ;  every  thing 
that  could  be  useful  to  the  British,  or  lessen  their 
4btretses.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  which  must  be 
ftdded,  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  soldiersp  in 
every  thing  except  courage,  was  unworthy  of  their 
cause  and  character  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fetreat»  and  was  such  as  to  draw  censure  from  their 
commander, 

^  On  arriving  at  Lugo*  the  general  was  anxious  to 
make  a  stand;  and  though  the  force  which  hung  on  his 
rear  was  considerably  superior,  he  wished  to  engage  it 
there  rather  than  nearer  the  place  of  his  embarka- 
tion. On  the  7th  of^  January  1809,  he  observed  the 
French  force  accumulating  on  his  left  wing,  and  re- 
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paired  thither  in  person,  where  General  Lcith's  bri-  flritalm 
gade  was  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  He  came  to 
the  front  of  the  52d  regiment,  in  which  he  had  early  in 
life  Ci^rried  the  cclours.  The  sight  and  the  voice  of 
their  general  so  animated  the  men,  that  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  charged  bayonets,  and  drove  back  a  co- 
lumn of  the  enemy,  before  whom  they  had  been  te- 
tiring,  with  consid*-rable  slaughter. 

A  month  had  now  clapiod  since  the  central  junta 
had  promised  to  Sir  John  Moore  that  44'»0O0 'Spa- 
nish soldiers  should  be  united  to  bis  army  :  this  en- 
gagement they  h;id  apparently  stampt  with  complete 
validity,  by  deputing  a  number  of  the  junta  to  com- 
municate it.  Mr  Frerc  had  given  authority  to  this 
mission,  by  deputing  Charles  Stuart,  Es<i.  the  diplo-  - 

matic  age  tit,  to  introduce  the  Spani.'h  deputy,  and 
to  present  his  letter  from  Truxillo.  The  month  was 
elnpscd,  and  not  a  Spanish  soldier  had  been  seen ; 
not  an  effort  had  been  made  to  attack  the  French 
post*  when  weakened  by  the  pursuit  of  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  France  after  Sir  John  Moore. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Jinuary,  the  Sir  John 
British  army  was  marshalled  in  array  at  Lugo,  and  ^^^^  of* 
offered  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  Marshal  Soult  did  [l",*!*'"^ 
not  stir  from  his  post;  he  had  experienced  sufiScient 
ly  the  talents  of  the  general,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
tne  troops  whom  he  had  to  engage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  commander  perceived  that  it  would 
be  equally  imprudent  for  him  to  attack  the  stronger 
position  of  the  French,  or  to  remain  longer  in  his  own. 
Reinforcements  were  pouring  in  on  the  enemy^thc 
country  had  no  sustenance  for  our  troops,  and  to 
stop  was  inevitably  to  have  been  sun-otmJed  by  an 
enemy  of  quadruple  force*  On  the  night  ©f  the 
same  day  in  which  they  had  offered  battle  at  Lugo, 
a  retreat  was  ordered. 

On  the  11th  of  January  the  Britiih  reached   Co*-  H«  arrivet 
runna,  pursued  by  70,000  Frenchmen,  under  the  com-  atCorunna. 
mand  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  a  grc^at  superiority  in 
cavalry ;  and  in  daily  contact   with  the  enemy,  the 
army  had  traversed  250  miles  of  mountainous  coun*         » 
try,  without  being  either  beaten  in  their  rear-guard, 
or  thrown  into  confusion,  or  losing  a  single  stand- 
ard, f 

The  position  of  the  heights  firrthest  from  Corunna, 
but  most  important  for  its  defence,  was  necessarily 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  from  the  small  force  of  our 
numbers,  being  insufficient  to  cover  so  large  an  extent 
of  ground,  and  a  second  range,  of  much  inferior  ad- 
vantage, was  occupied.  On  the  16th,  the  British  Batilc  of 
army  were  dravrn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  receive  Corunn.!. 
the  enemy,  who  commenced  a  destructive  cannonade 
from  eleven  guns  planted  on  the  height?,  aud  five 
Btronff  columns  were  seen  advancing  to  attack  the 
British.  As  the  position  of  the  right  w  ing  of  the 
British  was  unavoidably  bad,  and  the  enemy  were 
threatening  it  with  their  most  formidable  attack,  Sir 
John  Moore  placed  himself  where  his  presence  was 
most  needed  to  animate,  and  h}s  skill  to  direct.  It 
was  soon  perceived  that  the  French  extended  beyond 
the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  that  their  object 
was  to  ttirn  it.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  halt  of 
the  l-th  regiment,  which  formed  this  flank,  were  of- 
dered  to  fall  back,    to  rtfiirr  th^-ir  ri'^Titt  ^^nJ  thu* 
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Britain,     make   an  obtuse  angle  with  tlic  other  half.     This 
*7^— ^'^t  manoeuvre  impeded  the  enemy  by  a  flanking  tire.    Sir 
^'^TJoD.     ^^^^^  Moore,  observing  his  iiiccess,  called  out  that 
was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  be  done.     The  gene- 
ral then  rode  up  to  the  52d  regiment,  which  got  over 
an  indosure  in  their  front,  and  charged  the  enemy 
most  gallantly.  He  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  my  52d  1 " 
ai;d  then  proceeded  to  the   42d,  addressing  them  in 
these   words,    "  Highlanders,  remember  rlgypt !" 
The  Highlanders  rushed  on,  driving  the  French  be- 
fore them.     As  Captain  Hardinge,  who  had  return- 
ed from  ordering  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to 
D"  tl  of     ^^*^  ^*^^^  flank  of  the  Highlanders,  was  speaking  with 
hir  John      ^^*^  commander,  a  cannon  ball  struck  the  left  shoul- 
M  If  re.        der  of  Sir  John  Muore,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground. 
So  composed  and  unaltered  was  his  countenance  ;  so 
intently  and  earnestly  «was  it  fixed  upon  the  advan- 
cing Highlanders,  that   for  a  few  moments  it  was 
hoped  he  was  only  stunned  by  the  shot ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
lie  was  carried  from  the  iicld  of  battle.  { 

The  attack  of  the  French,  upon  the  right  of  our 
army,  was  completely  repulsed  $  and,  in  tlieir  turn, 
the  French  were  obliged  to  draw  back  their  left 
fiank  for  fear  it  should  be  turned.  They  then  at- 
tempted the  British  centre  and  left  in  succebsion ;  but 
the  centre  was  successively  defended  by  artillery,  and 
the  left  by  its  strength  ot  situation.  At  five  in  the 
evening,  when  the  light  began  to  fail,  the  enemy  had 
been  repulsed  in  every  attack.  When  the  disparity 
ttf  numbers  is  considered,  the  honour  which  this  vic- 
tory reflects  on  the  British  arms  must  be  highly  ap- 
preciated. The  number  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
did  not  exceed  15,000  (for a  whole  division,  under 
General  Crawford,  had  separated  and  proceeded  to 
Vigo.)  The  French  were  stronger  in  numbers  by 
10,000  men.  They  had  marched,  it  is  true,  as  far  as 
our  army  ;  but  from  the  superior  state  of  their  com- 
missariat, had  suffered  much  less  in  the  march. 
Their  loss  was  supposed  to  amount  to  IXXK)  in  killed 
or  wounded;  that  of  the  British  was  between  TOO  and 
800. 
:»r»>cccd-  When  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened,  on  the 

I  SI  j;>  ill  pur-  jQ^^h  of  January  1809,  it  appeared,  by  a  ncomnKii- 
'  '"**^"^  dation  in  the  royal  speech  to  aii^meiit  the  regular 
M'mya  ^^^*t  the  design  of  foreign  expeditions  wai.  not 
abandoned  by  ministers.  The  disgraceful  conven- 
tion of  Cintra,  and  the  ministerial  conduct  (»f  the 
war  in  Spain,  formed  the  tir^t  subjects  of  debate. 
Motion.^  i^f  thanks  were  carried  to  tlie  con^mander 
SirArtliur  Weilesley,  and  to  the  ofacerj  ar.d  privatt.s 
who  had  won  the  battle  of  Vinuira.  I'iie  same 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  victor.^  of  Corunna  ;  and 
both  parties  in  the  hoiife  were  emulou^  to  express 
their  /eal  in  decreeing  a  munum»T.t  of  public  grati- 
;nde  to  the  lamented  Sir  John  Mv)orc. 

To  this  discussion  siiececdLd  one  of  very  consider- 


able interest  and  importance,  in  regard  to  thj  abuse 
of  power  at  home;  the  person  chietty  implicated  be-  ^ 
ing  no  less  than  a  prince  of  the   blood,  liis  Royal  ^ 
Highness  the  Duke    of  York,  in    his  capacity  of 
cemmander  in  chief.     The  circumstances  which  led  j 
to  the  investigation,  originated  in   a   way  not  very  if 
creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned.     A  dii-  v 
carded  mistress  of  his  Royal  Hi^rhness,  (MrsMarjr<'' 
Ann  Clarke,)  conceiving  she  had  reason  to  complaio  ^ 
of  the  non-fulfdment  of  pecuniary  engagements,  be* 
came  the  willing  ip.:<trument  of  a  Col.  Wardlc,  in  dis- 
closing  corrupt  and  improper  influence   respecting 
tlie  disposal  of  militar}'  commissions  and  offices  da- 
ring the  time  of  her  connection   with   his    Royal 
Highness.     The  rank  of  the  person  innplicated,  aod 
the  pretended  extent  of  the  abuses,  created  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  interest  throughout  the  nation ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  many  weeks,  pursued 
the  investigation  with  much  perseverance  and  lea! 
Col.  WardTe,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, supported  the  diaries  against  the  Duke,  while 
Mr  Percival,and  the  principal  members  of  administra- 
tion, endeavoured  to  exculpate  or   palliate  his  con- 
duct.    Much  evidence  was  brought  forward  on  botk 
sides  ;  and  the  result,  although,  considering  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  the  parties  which  were  disclosed, 
it  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  lead  to  cri- 
minate the  Duke,  as  regards  a  direct  knowledge  or 
participation  of  pecuniary  advantages,  or  intentiooii 
corniption,  yet  established  sufficient  evidence  of  im- 
proper conduct,  and  produced  three  separate  propo- 
sitions for  an  address  to  the  throne.     The  proposi- 
tion adopted  by  a  majority  of  3S4<  to  135,  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  aiid  sta- 
ted the  regret  of  the  house,  that  his  Royal  Highness 
should  have  formed  so  immoral  a  connection,  aad  2 
hope  that  he  would,  in  future,  imitate  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  virtue  held  out  by  his  royal  father.    This  yj^ 
proposition  was  adopted  on  the  17th  of  March,  and,on  Ya 
the  20th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comffii:-  -p- 
nicated  to  the  house,  that  his  Royal  Highness  th-  "^J 
Duke  of  York  had  made  a  voluntary  resignation  o: ;!:! 
hi^  command,  which  had  been  accepted  by  his  ma-*' 
jesty. 

The  subject  of  reform  was  brought   forward  by  M* « 
Mr  Curwen  in  tlie  month  of  May,   who  moved  fcrfll', 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  independence '" 
and  purity  c^  parliament,  by  preventing  the  obtiir- 
ing  seats  by  improper  means,  and  also  to  extend  t'r.f 
laws  respecting  bribery.     Leave  to  bring  in  tiie  b:Il 
was  unanimously  granted.     Mr  Curwen  proposed  to 
attach  the  severest  penalties  to  the  purchast  and  salt 
of  seats,  and  superadding  the  oath  of  the  represei.:a- 
tive,  with  respect   to   the   mode   of  his  introduciicn 
into  parliament,  accompanied  by   the   usual  gusrd* 
against  perjury.     While  the  ministerial  anta^tim^i: 
of  reform,  struck  by  the  irresistible  power  otiaci'* 


I^  A;  Sir  John  had  repeatedly  dtrlarcd  his  T^i-h,  to  a  partioular  friend,  to  Ik*  Iniricd  where  he  had  ral!en«  if  it  «hiii!ft:t 
Ui*  lot  to  Ik'  killed  in  huttlc,  it  was  dettrmined  to  bury  his  hody  on  the  rampart  of  the  citadel  of  Corunna.  Accord: rv:>.  ►'■ 
ei>!hl  uVKick  in  the  morning,  he  w.ts  deposited  unrottlned.  The  Nxly  wa>  never  undretised,  but  wrapt  up  by  the  offtctrs  ''''■■' 
stair  in  a  military  cloak  .ind  blankets.  'J\>\\ard>  eight  oVlock,  m-xt  moniin^,  s<»nie  firinjj  was  heard.  It  was  then  rtwhcdK 
linisli  the  interment,  lot  a  ^crioi:s  attack  should  lie  made,  on  which  the  otKcers  would  be  ordered  awav,  and  nU  suHVrit  i 
pay  the  last  duties  to  their  generaJ.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  the  Spaniards  again  got  po<ses>ion  of  Corunna, ih--  Mi-'- 
quis  of  Ilomana  ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  up  and  properly  interred  in  the  citadel ;  and  over  the  to»b  a  short  and  sis: ' 
:»»iTiptien  was  c -graven* 
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wbicti  tbii  laotiofi  elicited  and  weakened  by  manv 
conceMtonB  which  they  had  themselves  niade»  both 
*"•  Si  to  the  existence  of  venality,  and  the  necessity  for 
puttiiig  ftooie  clieck  to  tt»  succeeded  in  breakings  the 
Force  of  the  bill  by  ameiidments.  An  open  and  un- 
fluaJificd  opponent  of  reform,  Mr  Windhami  resisted 
ihe  motion,  not  on  itt  peculiar  features  or  enactments^ 
but  upon  it9  whole  scope,  eseeiice,  and  principles. 
The  meaBure»  Mr  Windham  averted,  was  ill  timed, 
imudiciousi  founded  upon  faUe  factfli  false  view^f  and 
false  asiumptiond,  calculated  to  produce  no  good  in 
the  iir^t  instance,  and  liable  and  likely  to  lead  to  the 
nif»»t  senoui  mischieU  in  future.  The  House  of 
Commooft,  be  contended,  wa(»  adequate  to  all  the 
purpose?  of  Its  institution  t  the  constitution  wa»  alrea- 
dy good  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  temptation  to  change 
f  .its  structure,  so  there  was  positive  risk  in  trying  the 
.unknown  results  of  visionary  experiments.  To  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  seats  in  parhamenty  you  must  take 
away  the  influence  of  property,  and  make  it  penal, 
for  any  one  to  have  the  power  of  nominating  a  mem- 
ber* So  long  as  there  are  persons  in  a  situation  to 
'Sly,  1  can  make  an  oHer  of  a  seat  in  parhament,  so 
long  will  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  for  that  ob* 
jectf  and  so  long  will  means  be  found  for  committing, 
m  §omt  way  or  other,  the  influence  so  possessed, 
on  considerations  valuabk  to  the  possessor/'  Ac* 
cording  to  Mr  Windham^s  argument,  it  is  equally 
futile,  even  equally  unfair,  to  prevent  the  buying  of 
seats  ftom  a  multitude,  as  from  an  individual.  The 
tuAuence  of  property  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The 
justg  wholesome,  and  legitimate  use  of  property,  he 
might  be  told,  was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
aale  of  seats.  But  we  are  now  arguing  (said  he) 
upon  principle,  which,  by  its  nature,  unites  things 
dilTerent  in  forms,  but  which  arc  ultimately  the  same 
in  £uln»tance,  and  does  not  found  distinctions  ou  acci<> 
dental  varieties.  The  influeiKe  of  property  is  the 
aame,  whether  it  actually  sold  a  seat  in  parliament, 
or  gave  the  individual  a  seat  to  selL  The  influence 
of  property  might  be  strained  and  refined,  so  as  to 
t^tiin  liltle  or  nothing  of  its  primary  character,  just 
as  a  certain  physical  impulse  of  our  nature  is  refined 
from  its  originad  grossness  into  all  that  is  delkate 
and  tientf mental, — it  may  branch  into  acts  of  benefit 
ceiioe»  it  becomes  only  the  power  and  opportunity  of 
virtue.  But  is  this  (he  continued,]  the  only  way  in 
which  property  exerts  its  powers  i  Is  it  always  ta- 
ken in  this  finer  form  of  the  extract  or  essence  I  Is  it 
never  exhibited  in  the  substance  ?  It  is  here  that  the 
comparison  will  begin,  and  that  the  question  will  be 
asked ;  whde  the  advocates  of  reform,  who  do  not 
niean  to  extend  it  to  the  abolition  of  all  influence  of 
property,  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  to  answer. 
How,  if  the  sale  of  a  seat,  or  any  commutation  of 
services  connected  with  such  an  object,  be  gross  cor- 
ruption, can  we  tolerate  the  influence  whicn  proper- 
ly givcsi  in  biasstng  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
give  their  votes  ?  How  are  they  to  luffer  a  landlord, 
for  instance,  to  have  any  more  influence  over  his  own 
tenant  a,  than  over  those  of  another  man  ?  How  will 
Ihe-y  suffer  a  large  manufacturer,  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  poll  more  of  bis  own  workmen,  than  of  those 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  neighbour  ?  How  will 
they  prevent  an  opulent  mani  of  any  description, 
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spending  his  fortune  in  a  borough  tovnf  frofti  being  BritAia. 
able  to  talk  of  his  influence  among  the  smaller  trades-  ^— '  -y-^- 
men  j  or  be  at  liberty  to  hint  to  hia  baker,  or  his  ^'J^*^*^ 
butcher,  that,  laying  out  every  week  such  a  sum  with 
tlicm  as  he  dov^s,  he  expects  that  they  should  oblige 
him  by  giving  a  vote  to  his  friend  Mr  Such-a  one,  at 
the  next  election  ?  <*  If  all  this,"  said  Mr  Windham, 
*^  is  not  corrupt,  on  the  principles  of  reformers,  I  know  ^j.  wind- 
t>ot  what  is.  What  has  money,  spent  with  trades-  hum'* 
men,  or  work  given  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  »peech  a- 
tenants,  t^  do  with  the  independent  exercise  of  their  g*'°*'  ^^' 
right,  and  the  conscious  discharge  of  their  duty  in  ^^^* 
tike  election  of  a  member,  to  serve  them  in  parliament  ? 
A  ^nt  idea  truly,  that  their  decision,  in  the  choice  of 
a  representative,  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  best  for  their  separate  and  private 
interest ;  or,  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  purity, 
and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principfe» 
should  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  influence 
which  engages  a  man's  vote  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of 
money,  and  that  wliich  forbids  the  refusal  of  it,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  loss  of  custom ,  or  loss  of  work,  or 
of  the  possession  of  that,  on  w^hich  his  wife  and  fa> 
mily  must  depead  for  their  bread.  I  shall  be  curi- 
ous to  he&r  in  what  manner,  not  the  advocates  of  this 
bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principles  on  which  this 
bill  is  enfirrced,  will  defend  themselves  against  these 
questions,  and  be  able  to  shew,  that,  while  it  is  gross 
corruption,  grms  moral  depravity  in  any  one  who 
possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own  interest 
with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  should  not  use  it 
improperly,  it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  in- 
fluence by  the  means  just  described.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  lawful,  how  the  in. 
fluence  of  property  is  to  continue  such  as  it  has  at  all 
limes  subsisted  in  practice,  and  been  a^  all  times  con* 
sidered  as  lawfully  sub^iBting,  it  is  indifferent  to 
me  which  side  of  the  alternative  they  take  ;  but  let 
them  be  well  aware,  that  such  is  the  alteniative  to 
which  they  will  be  reduced,  and  that  if  they  contend 
generally,  as  it  is  now  done,  that  such  and  such  things 
are  corrupt,  because  they  admit  the  consideration  of 
interest,  in  matters  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  de- 
cided on  principles  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to 
contend  hereafter,  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  influ- 
ence his  tenants,  or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any 
other  means  at  least  than  those  by  which  he  may  in- 
fluence the  tenants,  tradesmen,  or  workmen  of'^any 
other  person,  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents,  or  by  las 
virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and 
the  gratitude  he  may  have  inspired. 

When  I  look  therefore  to  the  moral  quaHiie)  of 
these  acts  as  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to,  post» 
tive  law,  I  am  at  a  toss  to  find  what  it  is,  either  on 
the  score  of  principle  or  of  authonty,  that  determines 
them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are 
corrupt,  to  exempt  from  the  same  sentence  of  corrupt 
tion,  nine-tenths  of  the  influence  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and  legitimately  at- 
tached, to  property ;  and  which,  for  aught  that  at 
present  appears,  there  is  no  intention  of  taking  away." 

This  briUiant  display  of  Mr  Windham's  principles, 
on  the  subject  of  representation,  well  merits  notice* 
even  in  a  summary  view  of  British  politics.  How* 
ever  displeasing  it  may  be  lo  Me  venality  defended  on 
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Britaiit.  principle,  yefUte  open  manner  is  wholly  respectable. 
In  this  eloquent  passage,  Mr  Windham  does  not  dis- 
tract us  with  detail ;  he  troubles  tis  with  no  cant,  no 
decbmation,  no  evasion.  He  meets  us  on  the  ground 
of  prindplc,  nnhke  in  every  rt  &j>ect  to  tho<e  half  con* 
Lion  o(  Mr  ceding  temporizing  amendcra,  who  frittered  and  par- 
Windham's  ed  away  the  bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  till  it  became,  what 
ouctrinci.  ^  member  in  the  houses  with  most  rational  ridicnle^ 
proposed  to  call  it,  **  An  act  for  the  better  securing 
the  power  of  the  crown  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  by  vesting  in  the  lords  commissioners  of 
his  majesty's  treasury  the  monopoly  of  Rcata  in  ihe 
said  house/'  Of  Mr  Windham's  arguments,  it  may 
be  fairly  said,  that  they  prove  too  much*  If  the  in- 
fluence of  property  be  the  fair  source  of  representa- 
tion, what  a  paradox  and  contradiction  is  our  consti- 
tution, which  retains  even  obsolete  laws  against  bri- 
bery ?  If  such  a  principle  be  adopted,  what  security 
flhaJl  we  have  if  seats  in  parliament  should  be  adver- 
tized in  the  papers  for  sale  ;  if  auction  rooms  were 
estabUahed  for  every  office  in  the  state  ?  The  argu- 
ment of  Mr  Windbara,  if  admitted,  would  prove, 
that  no  enactments,  no  safeguards  against  bribery, 
are  to  be  admitted.  The  caae  may  be  argued  on  two 
grounds, — principle  and  effect,  theory  and  practice. 
Now,  every  thing  that  can  be  called  principk-  in  the 
constitution,^ — every  feeling  that  can  be  called  principle 
in  the  human  mind, — the  law  itself  is  at  variance  with 
direct  bribery  to  the  individual  voter.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  dnft  of  Mr  Windham's  argument,  because 
indirect,  that  bribery »  when  couched  under  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  can  neither  be  wholly  detected 
nor  punished,  without  incurring  greater  evils  than 
those  which  are  proposed  to  be  remedied,  and  that  no 
attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  should  be  made.  It  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this,  that  the  most  perfect  system 
of  representation,  must  tolerate  a  degree  of  indirect 
bribery,  because  it  cannot  interfere  with  actions  that 
are  not  tangible  or  direct.  The  law  cannot  reach  to 
tacit  understandings  between  the  laodlord  and  his 
farmer,  howevrr  probable  it  may  be  that  the  vole  of 
the  latter  at  an  election  is  influenced  by  their  mutual 
relation.  But  the  law  dm^s  not  sanction  this  uinler- 
itanding ;  it  only  abstains  from  prosecuting  what  it 
cannot  affect  to  remedy.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  should  not  interpose  when  cases  are  flagrant, 
when  they  overtop  suspicion,  and  rise  to  clear  proof. 
In  cases  of  paternal  authority,  the  law  does  not  pre- 
tend to  remedy  many  evils  which  arise  from  its  exer- 
tion. There  may  be  harsh  fathers,  and  miserable 
children,  whose  cases  can  never  come  within  its  reach  ; 
but  when  the  cruelty  rises  to  a  certain  pitch,  the 
abuse  of  that  authority,  like  the  abuse  of  the  influence 
of  property,  is  justly  amenable  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment. The  argument  of  Mr  Windham  is  then  a 
mere  sophism,  setting  out  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
principle  which  is  to  guide  us  in  practical  politics,  is 
not  that  thing  which  distinguishes  actions,  but  which 
assimilates  them.  This  is  metaphysical  quibbiing  on 
the  word  principfe.  There  is  much  utility  to  be 
sure,  for  the  purpose  of  legal  arrangement,  in  classing 
actions  by  their  features  of  similarity  ;  but  when-ac- 
tions  are  to  be  punished  or  prevented,  distinctions 
are  sacredly  necessary.  In  apportioning  the  punish- 
maul  due  to  ))loodshed  itself,  the  law  makes  distinc- 


tions  between  murder  ^nd  manslattghter,  ii^icft*  w 
cording;  to  Mr  Wiudham's  reasoning,  could  nev.r  s 

£rhc  lute  of  dimnction,  it  is  true* 
ful   and   unlawful  influence  of  proj  1 

more  be  drawn  with  inrallible  certainty, 
of  distinction  between  ihe  lawful  and  u:i 
the  right  of  aeif   defence,  or  betwetn  murder 
manslaughter*    Theinfluence  of  property  will 
operate  at  elections  in  three  ways.     By  the  retj 
bility  which  property  gives  to  the  richer  can< 
That   may  be  an   innocerft  and  even  wholci 
flucnce.      It  will  operate  also  by  the  r^  -^ 
many  of  the  voters  for  their  wages  or  l 
candidate  or  his  friends.     But  tnis  argumejn  ?. 
reform  is  more  formidable  in  appearance  than 
ality-      If  the  laws  against  influence  of  this  latter 
were  enforced  with  vigilance  in  cases  of  noiorioui 
open  exertions,  the  candidate  would  be  taught 
tion  in  holding  out  either  threats  or  promiseJi  to 
ters  5  and  the  great   mass  of  that  part  of  socieC 
whom  a  moderate  reform  would  introduce  as  vot^ 
are,  in  the  pretcnt  times,  by  no  means  so  depend«rnl 
on  landlords  or  great  masters  of  manufactures,  as  xhe^ 
enemies  of  reform  hold  out. 

'Xhc  practical  evils  resulting  from  the  present  EvUi 
system  of  representation  aitr,  Tst,  That  certain  bo- 
roughs are  entirely,  necessarily,  and  perp<;tually  at  the  *J^ 
disposal  of  certain  families,  so  as  to  be  considered  ii !?~ 
a  part  of  their  rightful  property  j  and,  'id,  That  cep- 
tarn  other  boroughs  are  held  and  managed  by  cormpi 
agents  and  jobbers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being. 
sold  for  a  price  in  ready  money,  either  throtigh  the 
intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candid 
date.  TIic  latter  use  is  certainly  ibe  great  and  cry* 
ing  evil.  The  borouglis,  contaiuing  a  kw  honditd 
voters,  are  so  notoriously  venal,  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  roiteii  and  sometimes  treamr^  ifO» 
rottghjit  though  the  opposition  and  individtall 
sometimes  buy  them.    The  agent,  who  is  'van 

attorney  settled  in  the  place,  obtains  a  l<  acd 

knowledge  of  the  circumstancci  of  the  ^  uid 

of  the  bribes  whether  pecuniary,  Or  in  ^e  of 

providing  situations  for  the  relations  of  such  c-lccloft 
as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  a  majority  for  my 
member  whom  it  may  be  his  interest  to  get  appcMDt- 
ed.  He  receives  from  the  minister  a  sum  of  perhaps 
several  thousand  pounds,  to  secure  the  nominal  tion  of 
the  intended  member.  The  minister  geti  the  lum 
from  the  candidate,  which  goes  in  the  first  inatanor 
to  the  procurer  of  the  seat,  and  a  part  of  it  ii  by 
him  spent  in  direct  bribery,  and  other  expencet  w 
election,  and  the  surplus  retained  as  the  procurer*! 
reward.  Thole  electors  who  do  not  receive  a  brtbtf 
in  money,  are  promised  little  offices  for  thcmtelnet  or 
relatives  in  the  excise,  church,  army^  or  navy*  Tbe 
ministers  thus  obtain  a  seat  for  their  own  creatyrei 
the  electors  gain  either  cash  or  provisionary  bcncfitt i 
the  constitution  and  the  country  are  the  only  stifi 
ferers.  Against  the  remedying  of  such  abuaeit  tilt 
cry  of  innovation  has  been  raised-  The  froth  ih 
that  these  traffickings  are  amongst  the  mott  rro^ 
innovations  of  the  constitution.  The  trantfenroce  of 
the  right  of  election  from  such  places  as  have  a  few, 
and  consequently  a  more  corruptible  body  of  ckc* 
torSi  would  only  bring  back  tW  repiainiititioa  lo 
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i  that  state  m  wbich  it  aftciently  was,  before  these  bo* 
f^  roughs  had  been  partially  depopulated*  Mr  Curwxjn, 
P**  from  some  inscrutable  view  of  the  subject,  consented 
I      to  let  the  bill  pass,  amended  by  ministers,  or  rather 

annihilated  as  to  every  object  which  he  had  proposed 

in  framing  it. 

kThe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stated  the  loan 
cessary  for  making  up  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
ar  1809,  at  fourteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  whole  expenditure  of  the  year  had 
amounted  to  seventy-cne  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
eighty- nine  thousand  pounds,  being  an  increase  of 
seven  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  from 
t^  expenditure  of  the  last  year. 

We  now  come  to  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
year« 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
was  complete  wherever  they  were  directed.     The 
island  of  Martinique  was  reduced  in  27  days,  from 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  which  sailed  against 
(  h  from  Barbadoes.    The  principal  place  in  the  island 
which   the  enemy  attempted  to  defend i  was  Mount 
Sourrier,  which  guarded  the  access  to  Fort  Bourbon. 
The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  troops  ;  but  here, 
ai  in  every  action  where  the  bayonet  has  been  employ- 
ed, the  superiority  of  the  Briiifth  soldier  was  conspicu- 
ous.     The  French  were  entrenched  on  the  heights, 
^^fid  were  protected  by  light  artillery.     From  this 
^Kirong  position  they  were  driven  ;  and  Fort  Bourbon 
^bcing  laid  open  to  our  attack,  the  whole  idaad  «ur- 
rendered- 
oF      In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Carmichael  sail- 
»-  ed  from  Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
*•  the  Spaniards  in  the  reduction  uf  the  city  of  St  Do- 
mingo.    A I  first  the  French  General  Barquier,  who 
commanded  the  city,  refused  to  surrender;  but  when 
I      General  Carmichael  made  judicious*  and  decisive  pre- 
^^Aarations  to  carry  the  plan  by  assaaltj  the  gofemor 
^llhoaght  proper  to  capitulate. 

Eh-  The  navy  of  Francc>  unable  to  cope  with  ours  in 
open  sea,  was  galbntly  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane 
in  its  own  harbours.  A  French  fleet  of  eight  sail  of 
the  line  had  been  blocked  up  in  Brest  harbour  by  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambler;  butin  the beginninguf  February, 
had  made  their  escape  to  Basque  Roads,  where  they 
were  joined  by  four  sail  of  the  line.  Here  the  task 
of  attempting  to  destroy  ihem,  was  comnattedtoLord 
Cochrane.  He  sailed  from  England  in  the  Impc- 
rieuse,  and  Lord  Gambier  received  orders  to  employ 
him  in  attacking  the  encmy^s  fleet  with  hreships. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  a  number  of  fire  veeseb,  and 
of  transports*  filled  with  Congrevc's  rockets,  joined 
Lord  Garobier's  fleet.  The  filling  of  the  chief  ex- 
plosion ship  was  committed  to  Lord  Cochrane,  He 
caused  puncheons,  placed  with  the  ends  upwards,  to 
be  filled  with  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  gun-powder. 
On  the  tops  of  the  puncheons  nearly  KK)  shells,  with 
fu«ees,  were  placed,  and,  in  the  intermediate  spaces, 
about  3000  hand  grenades.  The  puncheons  were 
fastened  together  by  cables,  and  kept  steady  ami  im- 
moveable* by  wedges  3nd  sand  rammed  between 
them*  In  this  dreadful  sliip>  Lord  Cochrane*  with 
Lieutenant  and  four  dcanien,  committed  himself, 
the  evening  of  the  elev'^ial^  of  Aprili  the  fireahips 
,d  the  exploeton  ship  proceeded  witha  tftpang  noru^- 


crly  wind  and  a  flood  tide.     When  they  approached    Britain, 
the  enemy,  a  boom  was  perceived,  stretched  across  _, 
in  front  of  the  French,  in  order  to  protect  their  line,      jg^^^ 
This  was  quickly  broken,  and  the  English  advanced 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  forts  in  the  island  of  Aix. 

The  French  fleet,  di&mayed  and  thrown  into  coiw 
fusion,  attempted  to  avoid  destruction  by  cutting 
their  cables  and  running  on  shore.  Lord  Cochrane 
approached  with  his  explosion  ships  as  near  the  ene> 
my  as  possible,  and  perceiving  that  they  had  taken 
the  alarm,  set  fire  to  the  fusee,  and  betook  himself 
with  his  companions  to  the  boat.  They  were  not 
able,  however,  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  be- 
fore the  fusee  exploded-  Instead  of  having  fifteen 
minutes,  the  time  on  which  they  had  calculated  to 
escape  from  the  exploding  ship,  they  had  not  left  the 
vessel  more  than  nine  minutes  before  she  blew  up. 
The  lieutenant,  who  accompanied  Lord  Cochrana* 
expired  through  fatigue,  and  two  of  the  sailors  were 
so  nearly  exhausted,  that  their  lives  were  for  some 
time  despaired  of.  Immediately  on  joining  his  ship, 
Lord  Cochrane  proceeded  to  attack  the  French  ves- 
sels that  were  thrown  on  shore,  and  for  gome  time 
sustained  their  fire  alone,  before  any  other  man  of 
war  entered  the  harbour.  He  made  a  signal  to  Lord> 
Gambier  that  seven  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  on 
shore,  and  might  be  destroyed  ;  but  the  admiral,  af- 
ter giving  orders  to  moor  and  weigh,  was  obliged  to 
anchor  again,  before  he  reached  tbe  Atx  Roads,  on 
account  of  the  w^tnd  and  tide  being  against  him. 
Six  of  the  enemy  ^s  ships,  in  the  mean  time,  escaped 
up  the  river  Charente  ;  four  of  the  remaining  ships  LordCoch- 
were  attacked  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Imperieuse,  ranc  de- 
followed  by  thr\;c  other  7*'^.  The  result  of  a  bril-  «f«^y«  *»^* 
liant  action,  which  he  supported  against  the  united  f!^!^'^,j^^ 
ahips  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  was,  that  one  of  f  i^^nch 
their  ships  of  120  guns,  five  of  Ti»  and  two  frigates  fleet* 
were  driven  on  shore,  and  either  destroyed  or  render- 
ed useless.  One  of  80,  two  of  74,  and  one  of  50 
guns,  and  three  frigates,  were  burnt  by  our  own  or 
by  the  enemy's  crews. 

Since  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Austria  had  been  luadcd 
with  new  injuries  from  France,  the  detail  of  which  is 
foreign  to  our  history.     But  still,  amidst  threat*  and 
injuries,    her  government  had  not   been  idle  during 
the  favourable  moment  when  the  presence  of  N^pn- 
leon  was  rcmiired  in  Spain,     In  the  ^l^rin^  of  ^ •^<^^«^Cj,j  ™« 
the  Archduke  Charles  put  himself  at  the  head  o£^„^j^r  ^j^/ 
the  whole  imperial  army,  with  more  extensive  power  Anhdukc 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  commander  since  the  Charic* 
days  of  Tilly  and  Walhrnitcin.      On   the   JUth  of  "^^^^^^^f  V ' 
April,  the  van  of  the  Auutrians  crossed  the  Inn,  and  *^  t**'^^*^*"*' 
advanced  into  Bavaria.     Wlien   iir 
had  reached  Paris  by  telegraph,  I 
capital^  and  repaired  to  his  1 
Etadt.    After  some  partial  aci: 
a»trous  to  the  Austrians,  the  I  f:i 
cerning  that  the  divi&ion  of  the  Ar^i   ' 
imprudently  separated  from  the  main 
furious  attack  upon  the  Austrians  at  E^ 
put  theni  to  the  route,  with  the  loss  t 
»o tiers.      From  thence  he   pushed   nn 
and,  putting  the   fugilivei  to  a  ' 
9iM  )0  1  n  u  f  c  pri sorscr »,     Tht .  A  re ) 

,e  mean  time^  in  toi^juocti^n  wflh  the  Viun' 
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.:  •-*--  i.-.-=.-rc!s  liiiee  w:r-.  -i.*  larNapokoa, 
T-r.  .-n  i-  i-c-  — tj?i.i-2i;  2::d to nwtc the 

Arcbdukr'safir.7 
f  ArcftdukeJoha 
-  --^^  -  .  — -o-lji     '.n    I'.ily  I  b^ihs  wz%  tco 
-ax^     -:  -*5t-:  :.-•  :— t.i-r,    bef.rr  zht  fetal  day  0; 

•T'  """  * -.-^-.      7:^ --L  i^r^-'i -r-.tr-iched  tbrmselvrt  in  i! 

-    •.  -•  -i.!  ::-    r-.ir    :r   Zj-,»i^.    z\ji    jr^appiir  nfglectcdtiic '** 

-       -^     .—  zjr^  zf-jkSL^'.   :f  s-T^ccd-r.-  ta^ir  leii  ^aoL    it 
T-t     .  .:- .T  3.:  3C  i^-.rcixlT  s.-.3t  Bonaparte  direct- 

-..'"..--  -1        -T.-        7:  iz'Zi-ic  jii-i  X ^ demerits,  the  Arch- 

••*:*-  ::;i-  -v^:..-:  i-£  t^^£-.    ir.i  «  ?3ker.ed  Lii  ceatre. 

"^-   -•-    .- —  l"i      :--■:-:-   =^:-:..iLf.T  sLsrk;^d  r*is  fa.lt,  peoetra* 

-  .--^  -  3  1    :—  :?-.  v.:*:  -i—  :t  £^i  artry,  and  ckov c  it  ttom 

..    -  --    .  .:-  ...-:    ;:  V'l^r.      Tr.e  Austrian  wirgs  were 

*'   ■    •  i.  -.-  ::...-.-.  1-1  nti  .:^i:'.:i:cn.  and  the  whole  anny  R- 

-      .'-  r   r.r  -.. :  v.;.-:-   irr—   az   iscc^ae    I^a«,    towardi  MonoL 

-----     If- -'-.  Tie-    r»ri    -lifclr  p»ir?u-:i    bv    the    French,  ad  i^ 

-.   :.— .-.-^:.  .w— -A£-*;    SI    Zzjurr^  where     ac other   battktook^ 

--     '       -    -   -r  -.ji:*.   ;.-.  .:   •»**  sr-^rtly  tenninatedy  h)  tke  O0B«.4a 

--:..''--»:  -. -.-.-r     ::  »-  ir=.K.:e  proposed   by    Francis,  iad'7' 

*i             1 -:  .i*.  i.^-*:-;   -.7   :,.   ;:-cier-r.      Trieste,  with  iuier-;^. 

■    :  ■.        -      --       c  —  .-T   7..:t.«?.  aid  t:i.-  Croatian  Littorale,  juitcf'^' 

•-.•-:•       •  •  r-   :  -  :  r •  •  w  i " :■  --s.  1. -=  >«  1.I  Carniola,  a  small  part  ot  u^kt 

.    r     .     -  l  ..:    :■■  >.   .--i.  »-.-\  Saizb-rgh  a:«d  BeFchtolsgaden,  asda 

--.—...•  s          •.--..  -an  k- :    :f-. — r  i.*:  Gallicia,  were  ceded  by  Austria  tJ 

-.'--»:•..::-••«■.-•:«  /i::.:^.    -:..:•  aii:ei  the  Rhraish  Lfeague  and  Rm* 

V          I.    .u*  -:^if-  .:  *a.   C'*': '*.r  ni^>t  kjT.ii i at: ng  article  was  that  whka 

•  •••             ......     -..   ;...-„    "j^  --•  .r?-i  7 -:-.!•  to  abainlrn  the  brave  ar,d loyal itthfr 

•  1  •  •   -■•  -•■  >-  :.  -•  ;»•.-  ..-•-:    >-  ••:•:#  a  .  ;  :i.-!  .:  :  ..•  Tyr.i  and  Voralberg,  who,  in  bma 

•    •    .:        .:-:•-.::-         •.:-.-«•;  *-s-^.  r.ii  -.xv^r  sulfcrcd  French  arroie^  to  obtain  2 

•'     ••«•:..     -  —     .     ,  •  -A-.  .  •   V     J    ac'  r  .  • .  J  .-I  :v..r  territory,  aud,  iii  this  war*  had  driwi 

-    •-•*--               ..»:      -  .R  .-.  :• -:- i:.i::.; ..".  t-.-ire  rr.x  their  moimtaiiis,  aiid  pursued  them  at ^ 

•..•-.:.;.       -     .•       ::.-••       -":»--  ;•-•«.: -ir  i?  I'Lt- :r.  bavana.     Even  when  abaodoi.#d  by  Acs- 

•-  •          .••-•-■--r     «•  Z  .1..   *-.•-.-;:--  :•:-,  ihcie  b-ave  pe<»pic  fought    with  occaaiouai iix* 

"r, .    -:•••-    . :  J  •  •    *.:•.-.  * .       -  >    .ii.--  j.is  ajiirst  General  LeFebre  and  a  powerful  Frccci 

'   J   ■  ••       v.-:---.--    .•     ..-.--       7   -  ri:ti«*  r.:-^-.-.  till  t::e  capture  and  dtath  of  their  leader  Ha* 

'•.-...  1          •       ..-..:.  li   .;•  t  ..  t  .;.•? :.  "f.*,   a  rr.i.-i  f-t  obscure  birth,  and  of  no  experieaaia 

-    •     •                   1  -•■_••.  .-  »•-.  b  -!  w*',.^  .iisplavfd  a  genius  and  energy  \voi«.r 

...      i:     •:.-:-.  _:  t  .v  ^:/it-.  st  iause,— a  man,   whoso  merrory  :: :.' 

.   *  .    •            •     .                          •.....:•.;•  tir-   •  v.u  but  endeared  by  an  execution  sraTiCkOsij  o-" 

■'•*.:•.                           -.  :               ..-      r  .)  :    !.!>  ir.tir.ierers. 

li-    .-,.   .:        .    •.                   •..-..    .i    :.     ■•..  •  In  I  ;rnti.j:  our  ^'i<^w  to  Spanish  aiTair*  durir.:  :ii  i^- ' 

•1  •.!     :.j!.         ./   .      .'•.•.                        ::.-'.*:  v.j- Imki,  we  fn.d,  that  after  the  cnibarkati-^a  cr:^;- 

'    ''..:.'::,*    •  i  •              .  :  •      •    :-.-.•,  :-   t.  As-  Lr!:*-'i   -r.nn-  from  Cora.iiia,  tl\c  arnl^  i.if  the  F.t"S-! 

!,    •:.  :   ('j.I:   v.*  I    ..:';    ..•.•::    :     .'.:.-  r.- •-.*.}  s^tm   to  have  met  with  no  nidicrial  rcsiitsnce -.x-V' 

,f  1      ].   /.      Ir.    '-:  vyr  .■   •'.^t  *.  i!a^--.  at    Sara;^*'"^-     The  Duke  del  Inf?.r*t:suo'>  irr*  *« 


I   .."  .   r    *•..',.■    :  •  .         •  "•  .*  •:  •     :•     ;m  :.  :  .r*     thased  out  of  Valencia,  and  took  the  routj  {«"  Gr: 
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r  .••,...;.••.  r  ^    ,:*.        :::'•.-  :.:jht  da.     Ferrol,   Ivfore    which    the   Duke  or"  Di.r^ 
hrtv  I.I.  t '•..•..'■'.'..,....:.:  i.    i"'.,!."  i  .     ..  .!::.:'•.!•.-      (Gci.-.r«sl  Souh^   presented   himself  c!c*»c..  ii' 51'-' 

ili.ii.   JO  rMK)  ;r .  !..    l':..:«  ,.f  rl:    A  .  !:a:     wa-  icknow-  the  baMic  of  Corunna,  surrendered  wi:h:.j:  r;?.-:* 

•  !  ;.  I   i»   I.-    '.'O'Hid,      V  :,  :!..  '  ,"1  :'.••  viitorv  on  auce.     Kini;  Joseph  agiin  made  his  pjbhc  tary  ."-•   • 

»■     .  !.   ..I  f!..-  At.  »,.!.:k'  i.L.ii  .,.-.i;tM'-,  diid  tho'.;^h  Madrid,    011    the  t^id  of  January  iMH^  Si-s:.»«:- 

'••   !»»'U  I.  .1  tin.«M  riioi.  ;,ri.<>i.''r  .tli.tu  he  l.)^t,il  mark^  alone,  which  had  before  made  the  French  :'y  r-y-  •"--*- 

•  tii.-Uihiil  II  tn  .It  III  till- only  pit.li'd  h.ittk*  ni  which  fore  its  walls,  made  a  second  and  most  h:r.>-rici«-'  .. 
*^'"M  nf.    .  V. ,    v.i.  I. Ml,  riuit  hi-  l...t  nr.ly  .'J  pi'.'ccs  fence,  till  the  ravages  of  an  epidemical  c:ii:^i<' --^ . 
•••  •  '  '"'1       1  I. 'HI  til.   .l.iy  ol   till'  hattl.-  i)f  A^pcr^,  thinned  the  ranks  of  it^  dtrfoudcr?.     Pa-rrx.  •'  •' 
•••  i«'«    .i\ih  ,.f   I.:I..  ,tl„.  vMMii.I   .irmus  CMiitiiiiii-d  in  had  so  nobly  guided  the  courage  of  the  Sp^i  •■;^F*\^ 

••.   •  .1  .%.  «  v%  'l.ii,   .,  i-w  InsM.lird  vanls  ni  each  Iriots,  was,  immediately  after   the   i-ir^vvie: -j  • '"   , 

•'*■•■•'••   *•.:•»!.    j'l  |u..,t^,iii,;  iIkinI.ih  1  of  Iiider-  town,  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to  F-i.::     ?'"".- 

'•        '■  '  ••' ■    '-M    iu-.   ..t   iln'iivrr,  Mi.i.vithrinii^  thf  time  that  Bonaparte  left  the  pcr.-.-i?.!:. ::   -;-• ' 

•  '     ••  ■'•  ••  •  «  .'  !'..  :r  !-i, >.;•,.  .Hid  waifii.'  f»T  tn'>\\  i/e   the  Austrian  campaign,   tiif  cpei:.::"?  '•  ■^;- 

r '.      X.sf...    .    .iIm»   M-nurd    iin-  FriMich  grew  for  Si  me  time  more  d.s  .lirr..  j  -  ••' 
•     '•'•   •-..;.    ..';'.  ^;^    t'uir    uhoh    towt^       ctfectivc.    The  Sj^anish  ?.ri?^y  cf  C/^s'J.  -— •*' 
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which,  about  th^  beginning  of  March*  wag  posted  on 
the  Trng^Si  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  F  re  rich  inio 
PwtvugtlU  was  obliged  to  leave  the  passage  of  that 
fhpcr  open  to  the  French,  who  directed  their  first  ef- 
fcrU  in  Portugal  against  Oporto.  The  city,  though 
<le&oded  by  24*,000  men,  and  200  pieces  of  cannoni 
opposed  only  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  enemy  pro- 
reeded  against  Chafes,  The  Portuguese  general  Sil- 
>  mra,  who  commanded  there,  made  a  prudent  retreat 
from  ity  and  permitted  the  French  to  enter  ^  but  he 
letumed  with  reinforcements,  and  retook  it  by  sur- 
prisei  together  with  1500  pmoncn*. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  patriots  of  Gallicia^  who 
had  retted  so  perfectly  neutral  during  the  appearan- 
ees  of  a  British  army  among  them,  made  a  partial  in* 
tmrection  when  it  could  be  of  least  service,  and,  as* 
^Mted  by  two  British  frigates,  compelled  the  inhabi* 
nta  of  Vigo  to  surrender, 
r^fjg  III  the  beginning  of  April,  the  principal  French 
imd  ^^d  Spanish  armies  were  thus  situated  :  The  Mar^ 
quis  de  Romana*  with  a  handful  of  his  forces,  was  at 
VilJa  Franca.  Cuesta  having  been  joined  by  a  smaU 
corpsunder  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  had  halted,  in 
his.  TTtneat  before  the  French,  in  Vera  Cruz^  General 
Reding,  who  had  been  several  times  defeated  near 
[  Terragona,  and  who  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt 
[  to  sorprize  Barcelona,  had  been  reinforced  by  some 
troops  from  General  Blake^  and  both  were  employe4 
ia  harassing  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia* 
:)l»nhad  Soult  (the  Duke  of  Dalmatiii)  wa«  at  O* 
the  Duke  of  Elchingen  (General  Ney)  oc- 
"^pied  the  neighbourhood  of  Corunna  and  Ferrol ; 
I  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno  (Marshal  Victor)  was  ad- 
[  taacing  towards  Lisbon  o»  the  north  of  BadapSi 
f  irhilst  Cuesia  and  Albuquerque  retreated  before  liim* 
I  After  the  junction  of  these  commanders,  the  former 
light  himself  suiEciently  strong  to  give  battle  to 
French  ynder  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  had 
dfmnced  to  Medellin  with  20,000  foot  and  3000  ca- 
i  de-  viTry.  Cuesta  sufiered  a  severe  defeat,  and  some  of 
his  regiments  behaved  with  notorious  cowardice  y  hut 
'  other  bodies  of  his  troops  were  deemed  to  have  dis* 
pbyed  so  much  gallantry,  and  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  the  General  appeared  in  such  a  light  to  his  coun* 
trynen,  that  the  Supreme  Junta  issued  from  Seville 
decree  appointing  him  captain-general  of  their 
Drees,  and  honorary  aa  well  as  pecuniary  rewards  to 
is  soldiers. 

The  resolution  of  Britain  still  to  make  common 
I  cstwt  with  the  Spaniards,  was  expressed  early  in  the 
year  by  a  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  powers, 
i)on  Pedro  Cevallos  (the  author  of  the  £xpositb|) 
if  Bonaparte's  Conduct  towards    Spain)    came    to 
sodon,  as  ambassador  from  the  Junta,  with  full 
[  to  ratify  an  alliance  which   had  hitherto  re- 
ived no  formal  ratification*     His  Britannic  Majesty 
.hiiBself,  by  the  treaty,  not   to  acknowledge 
^  other  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  than  Ferm- 
aod  the  V 11.  or  his  lawful  successors  acknowledged 
y  the  Spani&h  nation. 

The  war  between  France  and  Austria  had  scarce- 
commenced,  when  the  ministry,  who  had  so  loud- 
condemned  their  predecessors  for  having  failed  to 
operate  in  the  last  continental  campaign,  deter- 
ned  on  sending  to  the  Continent  a  very  powerful 
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expedition.     The  Earl  of  Chatham  was  appointed  to     Briuuu 
command, — a  choice  which  was  exceedingly  unpopu-  ^  ■■■— v^ni— > 
lar,  and  cast  ^n  *^  ominous  conjecture  on  the  wnoU  Gwo^t^miih 
mtcctss,"     The  proverbial  indolence  of  that  noble-      ^^^ 
man's  character  was  the  first  reproach  of  ministers 
respecting   the   expedition  ;   and   it   was  their  lastt 
though  tacit,  apology  for  iu  failure.     But  the  real 
hiHory  of  the  commander's  proceedings  fully  proved 
that  tile  object  of  the  expedition,   not  the  hand  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  the  blameable  cause  of 
disaster*     The  public  learnt,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  Mr  Pitt,  to  whom  the  same  expedition  had  been 
suggested,  had  seriously  sounded  the  difficulties  of 
it,  and,  after  consulting  the  ablest  military  ajid  naval 
authorities,  men  who  knew  and  had  examined  the 
enemy's  strength  on  the   spot,  had  renounced  it  aa 
utterly  inadvisable. 

Towardi  the  end  of  July,  this  armament  was  as*  Expedition 
sembled  on  the  shores  of  England,  the  largest  that  to  WaJcJio^ 
had  ever  been  prepared  in  this  country-  It  consisted  rea- 
of  a  military  force  of  54,000  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
and  16  companies  of  artillery;  the  whole  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant- General  the  Earl  of  Chat* 
ham  ;  and  of  a  naval  force  of  39  sail  of  the  line,  and 
36  frigates,  besides  mortar- vessels  and  gun-boat»,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strach- 
an.  This  conjoint  expedition  had  for  its  object  the 
captiu-e  or  destruction  of  the  enemy *s  ships  cither 
building  at  Antwerp  or  Flushing,  or  afloat  on  the 
Scheldt ;  the  destruction  of  the  arsenals  and  dock* 
yards  at  Antwerp,  Terneuse,  and  Flushing  ;  the  re- 
duction of  the  i&faad  of  Walcheren  ;  and  tl)e  render- 
ing (if  possible)  the  Sclieldt  no  longer  navigable  for 
sliips  of  war.  The  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
debarkation  of  the  army,  were,  for  the  most  part,  en  • 
tnisted  to  Sir  Home  Popham ;  indeed,  by  many,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  was  the  original  mover  of  the 
expedition,  and  that  the  general  disposition  of  at* 
tack  had  been  suggested  by  him.  The  plan  of  the  Plan  nf  the 
expedition  was  thus  traced  in  outline  before  it  sailed,  eipcditioii* 
The  occupation  of  Walcheren  was  confided  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,  consisting  of  13,000  men.  The  naval  ar- 
rangements of  this  divisioa  were  uj]der  the  immediate 
direction  of  Rear- Admiral  Otway.  The  point  of 
debarkation  depended  upon  the  directions  of  the  wind, 
and  farther  operations  on  the  state  of  the  defences  of 
the  island  ;  for  such  was  the  bformation  of  those 
who  planned  the  expedition,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  Veere,  Middle  burgh,  and  Flushing,  were 
not  places  of  considerable  strength,  each  requiring  a 
separate  attack.  Lieut etiaut-Oenerai  the  Mj^rqius 
of  Huntly,  with  5000  men,  was  to  land  upon  the 
island  of  Cadsand,  and  to  main  lain  himself  in  an  en- 
trenched position,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  com* 
munication  between  the  town  of  Flushing  and  the 
Continent*  Commodore  Owen  was  to  co-operate  in 
this  part  of  the  service.  A  force  of  oOOO  men,  un« 
der  Lieut  en  ant- General  Grosvenor,  was  desiiued  to 
occupy  the  island  of  Schouwen  ^  wliile  Lieutenant* 
General  Sir  John  Hope,  with  the  reserve  of  7^00, 
was  to  land,  and  carry  the  island  of  South  Beveland} 
and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation  during  the  at- 
tack of  Walcheren.  Sir  Richard  Keats  had  the  na>* 
val  charge  of  the  reserve.  The  remainder  ot  the 
4u 
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Iriuiii.  armf,  urtdcf  Lieuieflant-General  iht  Earl  of  Roa- 
" -^  """TTt  'y^'  ^^^®  ^**  remain  embarked  until  their  services 
"^^  should  be  required  for  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
expedition.  The  commander  in-chief,  with  the  di- 
visions of  Sir  John  Hope  and  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly,  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  July,  and  anchored  in  the  evening  off  Wal- 
chcren.  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  division  sailed  a  day 
later^  and  joined  the  head-quartera  on  the  monj- 
tng  of  the  30th.  General  Grosvenor's  division,  sail- 
ing from  Harwich,  anchored  in  the  channel  called 
the  Roompot,  (between  North  Beveland  and  Schou- 
wen),  on  the  Ist  of  August*  On  the  same  day,  Sir 
Eyre  Coote's  division,  which  had  already  landed  on 
Walchercn,  obliged  the  garrison  of  Veere  f  amount- 
ing to  5 1 9  officers  and  soldiers)  to  capitulate,  and 
established  its  head  quarters  at  Middleburgh,  which 
capitulated  also.  The  commander,  at  the  same 
time,  detached  a  corps  to  reduce  the  fort  of  Ram- 
mikins.  This  place  surrendered  on  the  3d  of  Au- 
gust, and  a  way  was  opened  to  our  vessels  into  the 
West  Scheldt.  A  Briti&h  flotilla,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  advanced  through  the  Sloe-passage ;  so  that  we 
now  commanded  the  approach  to  Flushing  by  our 
troops  on  the  north,  and  by  our  naval  force  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  ;*butthe  inveBtment  to  the  south- 
ward was  not  yet  effected.  While  Sir  Eyre  Coote'a 
division  was  thus  employed,  the  reserve  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  of  South  Beveland  ;  but  this  corps, 
from  the  2d  of  August,  remained  merely  as  a  corps 
of  observation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shores  of 
the  East  Scheldt  having  been  unexpectedly  found 
defenceless,  General  Grosvenor's  division,  instead  of 
disembarking  on  the  island  of  Schouwen,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Walcheren,  and  proceeded  to  assist  in 
the  operations  before  Flushing.  The  onginal  plan 
of  attack  was  to  reduce  the  place  by  means  of  bom- 
bardment J  a  mode  of  capturing  places  by  no  means 
50  certain  in  its  effects  as  a  regular  and  scientific 
siege.  It  is  also  contrary  to  every  principle  of  hu* 
manity,  as  well  as  policy,  to  aggravate  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  excite  the  hatred  of  the  people,  which, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  place,  may  be  of  the  most 
fterious  disadvantage  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  plan,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly  should  land  upon  the  island  of  Cadsand,  and  cut 
off  the  communication  between  Flushing  and  the 
Continent.  Unhappily  this  part  of  the  plan  w*as 
frustrated,  by  the  force  of  the  enemy  being  stronger 
than  expectation.  Before  our  smaller  armed  vessels 
could  intercept  thccommunicatlon  between  this  island 
and  Flushing,  the  enemy  had  thrown  from  thence 
into  the  latter  garrison  about  three  thousand  men. 

The  town  being  completely  invested,  some  incon- 
veni<*nce   was  at  first  apprehended  from  the  enemy^ 
cutting  the  dyke  :  our  trenches  were,  in  many  parts, 
made  useless,  and  the  platforms  of  some  of  the  bat- 
teries were  partly  overflowed.     The  batteries,  how* 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  called  the 
Tdmbard-    seamen's  battery,  was  mounted  with  artillery  on  the 
meat  of      ISth  of  Atigust,  and,  at   noon,   a  tremendous  fire 
Fliuhin^.     commenced  on  the  devoted  town,    A  flotilla  of  bomb 
ve«Aek  and  gun  boats  were  stationed  on  each  side  of 
the  town,    under  the  orders  of  Captains  Cockburn 
and  Owen,  to  assist  in  the  bombardment.     The  ar- 
tillery was  pointed  with  the  sole  view  of  dtitroymg 


the  houses,  magazines,  and  r  '       '    'tdinfi. 
commanding  general,    (Sir   Y\       L     Te,JhowcvfTf 
being  doubtful  of  the  success  of  the  bombardmcBt* 
and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  inundntinn,  vi-hictl 
now  began  seriously  to  impede  our  ope  the 

low  ground,  determined  to  carry  forwai^  l;*^  .«.taet& 
along  the  dykes  on  both  flanks  of  the  place,     lo  the 
cvenmg,  therefore,  a    lodgement  was  made  on 
right  of  the  line,  on  the  sand  hills,  between  the  dyki 
ot  the  Nolle,  and  the  body  of  the  place ;  and  0[ 
tions  were  also    projected  for  a  nearer  approach  oi 
the  left  of  our  position.     During  the  whole  of  th 
night,  an  uninterrupted  fire  was   kept   np  from  th 
batteries,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  1  aeai 

men's  battery  being  added  to  the  rest,  u  coi 

battle  ships  being  enabled  to  advance,  the  attaci 
was  carried  on  with  still  greater  fury.     At  the  la! 
time,  a  breaching  battery  was  marked  out  in  -such  t| 
position,  that  had  it  been  completed,  its  fire,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  would  have  laid  the  rampart 
open,  and  exposed  the  enemy  to  an  immediate  assault. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  i^ting  wa* 
suspended,  and  the   Earl  of  Chatham  directed  thi 
commanding  general  to  make  an  offer  of  teims  to  th 
garrison  j  but  as  General  Monnet  refused  to  fturn^* 
der,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fire  of  the  b*t» 
teries  recommenced,  and  the  bombardmetit  wai  fu- 
riously renewed.     At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  French   made  offers  of  a  capitolatToa,  ff  tW 
which  were  immediately  negotiated  and  signed  ;  lh«  *°l* 
garrison,  in  number  5803  men,  laid  down  Uieir  ftnit»| 
and  were  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to  England.     When 
our  army  entered  Flushing,  the  dreadful  effects  of  tl 
bombardment  were  discovered  ;  more  than  247 
vate  houses,  and  several  public  buildings, 
ruins,  many  hundreds  of  inoffensive  citizens,  aod 
men  and  children  had  lost  their  Hves,  and  a  far 
er  number  were  wounded.    The  French  garrisoo 
suffered  little*      In  the  dock  yard  there  were  found  1 
a  line  of  battle  ship,  a  frigate,  and  a  brig,  in  m  fer^-^ 
ward  state  of  construction. 

Before  the  attack  on  Flushing  had  com^*" 
the  divisions  of  the  Earl  of  Roslyn  and  the 
of  Huntly  had  landed,  and  occupied  cantorun 
South  Beveland.     From  this  time  the  Earl  of 
took  the  command  of  the  island,  and  establitl 
head-quarters  at  Ter  Goes,     On  the  15th,  a  ca[ztt«*J 
lation  was  entered  into  with  the  islands  of  Sc!io<tt«Yfi 
and  Duivcland,  by  the  Earl  of  Roslyn  and  Sir_R-^ 
Keats,  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  occupy  I*  ' 

pital  of  the  former  island.     On  the  morning      _ 
16th,  ten   frigates  which   had  forced  the  pisiigr 
the  West   Scheldt,  anchored    in  front  of  Baftbtf 
fortified  position  at  the  south  east  extremity  of  likT 
isle  of  South  Beveland,  which  was  of  the  utoioii  ioi^ 
portance  to  the  ulterior  object  of  the  ejtpeditioo* 

But,  however  unprepared  the  enemy  had  been  iioar 
first  arrival,  their  situation  and  defences  were  looo 
formidably  improved^  Large  reinforceroeBtsof  thcif 
troops  had  arrived.  On  both  banks  of  the  Schrkit 
batteries  were  erecting  to  prevent  the  ^rt her  adviQCt 
of  our  ships,  and  a  boom  cnain  had  been  alrrady  kt* 
ed  across  the  river,  between  Forts  Lillo  and  I^* 
kenshoek.  Measures  had  been  taken  to  cut  ihf 
dykes  of  Tholen,  and  thus  overilow  the  coaotry  b^ 
twcen  that  place  and  Bergen -op -Zoom.      G^fKnl 
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Bemadotte  had  arriTcd  at  Antwerp,  and  as  French 
[JT*  aiid  Dutch  troops  continued  to  pour  into  that  town 
'    '  and   Bergen-op'Zoom,  ii  became  daubtful  whether 
(^ttmj^  aside  the  question  of  a  fitcee)  we  had  a  suf- 
ficient disposable  force,  after  the  fall  of  Flushing,  to 
Ncope  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.     While  yet  the  ck- 
lent  of  the  difficulties  must  have  been  foreseen*  the 
Ipovements  of  our  forces,  for  a  lime,  strongly  indica- 
ted a  determined  view   upon  Antwerp.     Soon  after 
the  British  troops  had  entered  Flushing,  a  division  of 
Jine  of   battle  ships  proceeded  up  the  West  Scheldt 
towards  Bathz*     Corps  of  troops  were  passed  from 
Walcheren,  and  divisions  were  re-embarked  on  board 
transports,  and  ordered  to  rendezvous,  with  the  reat 
of  the  army,  at  Bathz.     Horse  transports,  atore- 
ahips,  gun  boats,  fire- ships,  all  were  concentrated  to 
this  point.     Eight  days  and  a  half  after  the  sur- 
render of  Flushmg,  head-quarters  were   established 
at  Bathz.      On    the  25th,  the    Earl   of  Chatham 
held  Conferences  with  several  of  the   general  offi- 
cers of  the  army.     On  the  i?6th  and  27th,  councils 
€if  war  were  held  ;  and  it  was  soon   understood  that 
the  ships  of  war  and  transports  would  immediately 
tctire,  and  that  south  BevcUnd  would  be  evacuated 
ithout  any  farther  attempt   or  demonstration.     Sir 
fohn  Hope  was  entrusted  with  the  final  evacuation 
of  South  Beveland.     Tlie  islands  of  Schouwen  and 
North  Beveland  were  also  evacuated ;  and|  on  the 
4th  of  September,  the  rear  guard  of  the  reserve  was 
ibarked  on  board  a  squadron  of  frigates,  under  the 
mmand  of  Lord  William  Stuart,  which  sailed  at 
once  for  the  lower  part  of  the  West  Scheldt.     The 
line  of  battle  ships,   and  other  armed  vessels,  with 
«tl  the  transports,  had  taken  their  departure,  so^hat, 
rfier  the  4th  of  September,  Walcheren  was  the  only 
^  land  in  the  province  of  Zealand  which  remained  in 
r  possession.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
cuation  of  South  Beveland  was  not  decided  upon, 
it  might  liavc  been,  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
lushing.     It   was  evident  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the 
rheldt  could  not  then  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
cccss;  and  if  that  part  of  the  nrmy  which  was  not 
•cessary   for  the  defence  of  Walcheren  had  been 
^nt  to  England,  we  should  not  only  have  been  spared 
ie  mortiiication  of  an  inglorious  retreat,  but  we 
iould  have  saved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  gallant 
1  diers. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  disease  inciden- 
tal to  the  climate  began  to  spread,  and  many  of  our 
men  were  sacrificed,  in  Beveland,  to  ils  effects.  Not 
less  dreadful  were  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  Wal- 
cheren. In  the  course  of  two  months  wc  lost  1700 
men  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  September,  the  ave* 
r^gc  number  of  deaths  was  from  200  to  300  men  a 
wccit* 

After  the  evacuation  of  South  Beveland,  no  mill* 
tary  event  of  importance  occurred.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  embarked  and  set 
sail  for  England,  leaving  Sir  Eyre  Coote,with  15.000 
meo,  for  the  defence  of  Walcheren.  Lieutenant  Gc- 
fieral  Don  was  afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  and  he  arrived  at  Walcheren  on  the 
$i4th  of  October.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  it 
was  uncertain  whether  our  troops  were  to  form  a 
permanent  esiablishment  on  the  island  or  not.     A 
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month  was  waBted  in  hesitation  and  delay ;  and,  ex*    firitain, 
traordinary  as  it    may  appear,  the  greatest  activity 
began  to  be  displayed  at  the  time  when  it  became  ^^•"^^^''* 
doubtful  whether  we  intended  to  maintain  or  aban- 
don <jur  conquest. 

About  the  middle  of  November  arrived  the  order 
to  evacuate  the  island,  and  demolish  the  works  and 
naval  basin  of  Flushing.  On  the  23d,  the  iUand  of 
Walcheren  was  completely  evacuated  by  the  British 
army*  The  land  fortifications  of  Flusning,  the  de- 
fences  of  Veere,  and  the  fort  of  Rammikiiis,  all  of 
which  had  been  improved  at  considerable  expense, 
were  left  in  a  much  better  state  than  when  they  first 
came  into  our  possession. 

While  the  tremendous  and  concentrated  power  of 
France  was  overwhelming  the  centre  of  Europe,  it 
may  be  questioned,  if  all  the  disposable  force  of  Bri- 
tain could  have  availed  in  cooperating  against  hert 
had  it  been  even  pointed  to  one  quarter  ;  but,  if  so- 
lid and  undivided  co*operation  was  insufficient,  much 
more  was  a  desultory  system  of  diversion  likely  to 
be  fruitless.  Besides  the  expedition  to  Walcheren,  Attaek^ 
an  attempt  was  made,  during  the  summer,  to  invade  ^^P'*"! '**^' 
Naples.  Sir  John  Stuart  embarked  from  Messina  j^n  Stu-*^ 
in  June,  from  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  15,000  Bri-  ^^t* 
tish  troops,  and  a  small  force  of^  Sicilians.  A  bri- 
gade, which  was  detached  to  the  Calabrian  coast, 
took  possession  of  a  hne  of  posts  which  the  French 
had  erected  opposite  to  Messina.  The  island  of  Is- 
chia  was  the  first  point  of  attack  of  the  main  army : 
its*  fortified  and  rugged  shores  were  possessed  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops;  and,  in  a  short  time,  two 
garrisons  and  a  flotilla  of  gun  boats  surrendered,  1500 
regular  troops  were  made  prisoners,  and  100  pieces 
of  ordinance  were  taken.  So  far  our  anns  were  sue* 
cessful  I  and  it  appears  that  the  diversion  occasioned 
the  recal  of  some  of  the  French  troops  who  were  to 
have  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  a  portion 
who  were  to  have  marched  into  the  papal  territones. 
But  the  attempt  on  the  continent  and  city  of  Naples 
was  abandoned ;  for,  besides  a  regular  force  which 
King  Joachim  had  assembled,  a  large  body  of  na* 
tional  guards  had  been  embodied.  Of  the  natives, 
there  was  now  sufficient  time  for  many  to  be  person- 
ally interested  in  the  new  dynasty,  by  sharing  in  the 
powers  and  rewards  of  office ;  and  there  was  a  still 
greater  number  paralysed  by  fear  of  the  usurper,  or 
neutmhscd  by  distrust  of  the  real  value  of  their  an- 
cient government.  But,  though  disappointed  in  his 
views  upon  Naples,  the  British  commander  determi- 
ned to  occupy  Ischia,  and  to  take^possession  of  Scil* 
la  Casile.  While  operations  were  rigorously  pro- 
ceeding against  the  latter  place,  the  enemy  suddenly 
appeared  m  superior  force,  and  obhged  the  besiegers 
to  sail  for  Messina.  They  dtiiappeared  in  a  shoit 
time,  and  the  British  renewed  the  attack  (  but  the 
French  again  presented  themselves  as  suddenly  as  be- 
fore, and  the  British,  after  four  days  possession  of 
the  fortress,  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  with  all  their 
other  conquests. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  was 
followed  by  no  scrutiny  that  could  satisfy  the  public 
mind ;  but  it  brought  to  light  a  personal  dispute  in 
the  cabinet.  On  the  ^2d  of  September,  a  duel  took 
place  between  Lord  Castlereagh,  secretary  fur  thf 
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colonial  dcpmrtment,  and  Mr  Canning,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  aifairs.  The  grounds  of  Lord 
Castlereagh'a  challenge  were,  that  Mr  Canning  ha- 
ving conceived  his  lordship  inadequate  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  pm- 
mi»e  of  his  rt-moval  from  the  Duke  of  Portland;  and 
during  &x  months  that  the  plan  of  his  dismissal  was 
in  agitation,  had  disingenuously  concealed  the  ctrcum- 
fitance  from  his  lordship^s  knowledge.  It  appeared 
indeed  undeniable,  that  Mr  Canning,  who  had  de- 
nounced the  other  lo  the  premier  as  an  incapable 
war  minister,  far  from  disclosing  this  opinion  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  himself,  had  treated  his  lordship  as  if  he 
aiill  possessed  his  conhdence,^  and  had  allowed  bim  to 
plan  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  most  expensive 
and  formidable  armament  that  ever  sailed  from  the  Bri- 
tish shores.  The  affairs  of  Spain  called  for  a  vigo* 
roue  minister  to  be  sent  from  this  country  :  Lord 
Wellealey  was  accordingly  gazetted  to  that  appoint- 
ment ;  but  he  delayed  from  May  till  August,  tdl  the 
Walcheren  expedition  dsould  sail ;  while  the  interests 
of  Spain  were  neglected,  that  he  might  succeed  Lord 
Cauleneagh  as  war  secretary.  Even  Lord  Castle* 
reagh's  removal  was  not  to  take  place,  unless  it 
coiud  be  reconciled  to  his  lordship's  feelings.  It  ap- 
peared, that  such  had  been  the  clashing  of  personal 
tnteresta^  auch  tire  indecision  of  our  councils,  that 
Ibttr  different  arrangements,  respecting  the  business 
af  the  war  department,  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the 
ipace  of  as  oiatiy  weeks  ;  while  Bonaparte  was  sub« 
verting  the  last  mdepeodent  empire  in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ministry  was  completely 
broken  up.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  had  exert* 
ed  his  matured  and  experienced  talents  in  the  cabinet, 
but  which  had  been  rendered  too  inefficient  to  his 
country  by  the  bodily  agonies  which  he  endured  un- 
der the  disease  of  the  stone,  resigned  on  the  vtrgc  of 
death.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning  resigned 
formally  after  their  duel.  By  the  demise  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  superintendence  of  his  majes- 
ty's councils  devolved  on  Mr  Perceval.  He  wrote 
to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  inviting  them  to 
assbt  in  forming  an  extended  and  combined  adminig- 
tration.  The  offer,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  the  acceptance  of  those  noblemen.  Appli- 
cation war  made  more  successfully  to  the  Marqnis 
Welle«iey,  who  succeeded  Mr  Canning  as  secretary  in 
the  foreign  department ;  Lord  Liverpool  was  tvans* 
lerrcd  from  the  home  to  the  war  department ;  and  Mr 
Ryder  was  placed  in  the  room  ot  Lord  Liverpool, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  appointed  secretary  at  war,  in 
the  room  of  Sir  James  Pulteney. 

The  hopes  of  effectually  assisting  the  peninsula 
had  no  sooner  been  animated  by  the  rising  of  the 
Spaniard*  in  Galhcia,  and  the  approach  of  an  Aus* 
trian  campaign,  than  Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  was  de- 
tached with  an  army,  small  but  well  appointed,  with 
immediate  orders  to  act  in  Portugal,  but  with  discrc* 
tdonary  power©  of  extending  bis  co-operation  to  the 
Spaniards.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  ^2d  of 
April.  General  Soolt,  who  had  penetrated  through 
Galhcia,  and  left  that  country  behind  him,  without 
dreading  the  insurrection  which  shortly  after  broke 
out,  had  possessed  himself  of  Oporto,  and  intended, 
ixodaubtediy,  to  have  marclied  to  the  ioutU  of  For* 


tugal,  where  lie  expected  fd'elTect  i  Junetidii  mOi 
Victor  ;  but,  learning  that  a  formidable  BrtCisK  force 
had  landed,  he  attempted  to   force  a  retint 
Spain  by  the  route  of  Zamora  ;  For  this  purpoie  i|j 
was  necessary  to  possess  himself  of  the  pass  of  Afiid 
rantc  ;  but  the  Portuguese  general  Stiviera  so  oba  ' 
nately  defended  this  approach^  that  he  was  obltg 
to  retreat  back  to  Oporto*     Marshal  Victor  i 
this  period  at  Merida,  while  Cuesta  held  a  poii 
at  Monasterio.     Conceiving  that  Victor's  foree 
sufficiently  watched  by  the  latter  commander,  9kr  i 
thur  WeJlesley  determined  to  advance  againt.t 
and  to  drive  him  from  Oporto.     But  Soult, 
of  his  inequality  to  meet  the  combat,  and  wiibtnjft 
the  same  time,  to  give  Marshal  Victor  an  opportune 
of  pushing  into  the  south  of  Portugal,  withdresr  i " 
main  body  of  his  army,  and  lett  his  rear  guard  at  i 
to  entice  his  pursuer,  and  to  protect  his  own  ] 
An  action  took  place  between  the  advantrf! 
of  the  British  and  the  rear  guard  of  8^ 
Novas,  in  which  the  former,  being  gali.,.,..;  .^^pet 
ed  by  a  Portuguese  regiment,  drove  the  enemy  " 
a  strong  position  on  the  heights  above  Grijon* 
enenvy  then  retreated  across  the  Dooro,  and  oppo« 
the  passage  of  our  troops  :   the  river  was  cit 
however,  with  the  characteristic  valour  of  Br 
soldiers,   and   Oporto  waa   recovered.     Sir   Artbw^ 
Wellcsley  even  hoped  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  8<ni1l 
The  Portuguese  general   Silviera  was  pob-te<f  uf 
the  Tamaga.     If  he  had  been  able  to  have  Held  \ 
position,  no  retreat  could  have  bce'n  opeft  to  the  ( 
my,  except  across  the  Minho;  but   the  loss  of 
Bridge  of  Amarante,  which  the  Portuguese 
unable  to  defend,  afforded  the  French  a  pauage  to 
the  north  of  Spain.     Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  left  A 
pursuit  of  Soult  to  protect  Lisbon  and  the  south  i 
Portugal  from  Victor. 

In  the  m^n  titne,  the  affairs  of  the  patriotvl 
Spain  were  checked  with  alternate  success  aiiil « " 
ter.  On  the  Minho  they  repulsed  Marshal 
(Duke  of  Elchingen)  and  General  Loieon  at 
head  of  8000  men.  Forcing  Ney  to  retreat,  ih 
bravely  recovered  Corunna  and  Ferrol.  Thry 
possession  of  St  Andero  ;  but  this  last  pfece  waa 
scene  of  a  tragical  reverse,— it  wis  rccaprourf 
the  French  general  Bonnet,  and  5000  patriots  < 
put  to  the  sword.  In  the  north  east  of  Spaiu^  "^ 
ral  Blake  threw  succours  into  Gerona,  which 
rivalled  Saragossa  in  the  bravery  of  its  defence, 
endeavoured  also  to  relieve  Saragossa  ;  but  e^f 
himself,  in  a  rash  encounter  with  General  Suchttt  1 
a  total  and  disgraceful  defeat.  His  troOpe,  strudt  M 
a  sudden  panic,  abandoned  thetr  baggage^  thciro^l 
tillery,  and  theit  arms.  Blake  was  thus  obSiged  w 
abandon  Arragon,  and  endeavoured,  at  a  diitaflCil 
from  the  enemy,  to  restore  discipline  to  his  xnay* 

Still,  however,  the  French  thoii^^^^  '*'   ^^^mi 
while  their  reinforcements  were  a! 
in  another  extreroitv  of  Europe,  u.   uuv^j^.^  iw 
south  of  Spain.     Before  they  could  reach  SeTtlli^il| 
was  necessary  to  possess  ihe  passes  of  the  Sktn  I' 
rena ;  and,  in  the  strong-holds  of  tbesr  passes;,  I 
enemy  dreaded  to  attack  the  Spaniards  under  Vam^ ' 
gas.     Leaving  that  quarter  unafsailed,  King  Josi^ 
sent  rQinforceinents  from  Sebaitiani*!  army  to  Oe^* 
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pk*  ni  Victor ;  wlioae  army,  iliut  strengthened  to  ihe 
h^  tMunlMr  of  35,000,  took  its  station  along  the  Al- 
P^  biftliev.  and  in  the  ncighboorhood  of  Talavcra.  His 
^  design  WS9  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  united  Spa- 
nitb  afid  British  armiee  againt  Madrid  j  for  Sir  Ar- 
ihar  Wellesley,  after  returning  from  the  pursuit  of 
Soulty  judged  it  expedient  to  direct  his  force  ag^ain^t 
f  Victor,  and  for  this  pnrpose  determined  to  co-o|>e- 
ate  with  Cue&uu 
On  the  20th  of  July»  a  complete  janctjon  of  the 
i  had  taken  place  ;  and  relying  on  the  auxiliary 
■tltts  of  Sir  Robert  Wtlbon,  (who»  with  a  welU 
jjlined  Portuguese  corps^  wae  ordered  to  £sca- 
t)  and  the  division  of  Venegas,  which  advanced 
^  Argonda,  the  grand  army  proceeded  to  Talavera, 
hcne  the  right  of  the  encony's  outposts  waa  driircn 
On  the  24th,  the  corps  of  Victor  fell  hack 
from  the  Albcrche,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Qj  of  Sebasliani*  The  Frencn  having  at  last 
Dombined  all  their  forces,  including  the  garrison  of 
"^ladrid,  the  guards  of  King  Joseph,  and  the  corpsof 
ebasmiiit  Victor^  and  Jourdan,  6rat  repulsed  Cuesta, 
^who  had  attempted  to  pursue  them. 

The  Spanish    general  fell  back»  after  Kis  r^ulse, 

'upon   the   British   army;  and   the  allies,    determin- 

ling  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  stood  in  a 

strong  position   at   Talavera,     Their   united   nam»- 

bers   amounted   to    64^»000  men,  of  whick  ^,000 

'  mtre   British.     On  the  27th  of  July,  the  French, 

145^000   strong,   advanced   to  a  general  action,   in 

thich  they  attempted  every  quarter  of  the  allied  ar* 

ny  without  success-      Being  completely  repulsed, 

^  they  retreated  acrosi  the  Albercbe,  witlit-  the  loss 

kfif  90  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  according  to  our  caU 

knblim,  of  10,000  men.     The  loss  of  the  British, 

^#a  whom  the  stress  cf  the  action  fell,  was  not  less 

>|iian6000.     The    Spaniards,   who  fought    brtvelyv 

f  though  they  were  less  engaged,  had  about  1000  kiU 

1  and  wounded.    Abundant  triumph  has  been  made 

ibis  victory,     Wc  confess  it  appears  to  us  a 

[remarkable  achievement  than  the  other  victo- 

Ff6»  of  Lord  Wellington,  that  64,000  men  should, 

[  aipdn  a  strong  position,  repulse  45,000.     It  has  been 

I  saud  that  the  Spanish  troops  were  undiiciphned,  and 

}  contributed  little  to  the  viclor)%     This  fact  we  de> 

J;  for  the  army  of  Cuesta  was  the  best  disci phncd 
the  Spanish  troops.  The  Spaniards  coviered  the 
k^ght  wing  J  and  it  was  by  their  aid  that  General 
LC«mpbeli*fi  brigade,  which  occupied  a  commanding 
Vposttion  in  the  centre  of  the  armies,  was  enabled 
^fo  hold  itsposition,  and  to  capture  the  enemy's  ar* 
«tillery.  Tnat  the  Spaniard*  were  lesi  engaged  than 
the  British  is  certain  ;  but  their  usefulness  in  the  en* 
I  ^  yagcment  certainly  brought  the  force  of  our  army 
,to  a  fair  cquahty  with  the  enemy,  if  not  to  such  a 
cUperioriiy  on  our  side  as  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
Lpcoted  to  produce  a  victory. 

^ut  the  alhes  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate 

~       "     I  on   the  victory,  when  it   was  found  that 

ntuation  was  dangerous  and  untenable.     Soult, 

fey,  and  Mortier,  havingformed  a  junction,  had  ad* 

j  fenced  through  Estremadura,  and  got  over  in  the 

[ jear  of  the  British  j  while  Victor,   though  defeated, 

.had  still  50,000  men.     Leaving  Cuesta   to  defend 

Taiaverai  and  to  take  care  of  tne  Britiih  wounded, 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  nwrched,  on  the  $d  of  Augu&t,     flritaii. 
to  OvOpesa,  in  the  direction  in  which  Soult  was  ad-  <■  ■^I'^^J 
vancing*     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  ln»wcvt:r,  Citcmo*!!!. 
he  was  informed  that  Cuesta  meant  to  leave  Talavcra       ***^* 
immediately,  dreading  that  the  British  would  be  un- 
able to  oppose  the   united   numbers  of  Soult,  Ney, 
and  Morticr.     The  hospital  of  the  British  wounded,  t 

which  the  English  General  had  entrusted  to  lum, 
Cuesta  was  obbged  to  abandon  to  the  French* 

From  this  perilous  situation,  Sir  Arthur  Welle&ley 
retreated  as  fast  as  possible  by  Deleytosa  to  Jaraicejo^ 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  with  his  advanced 
posts,  on  the  Tagns^  unmolested.  But  his  distress 
for  want  of  proviiioni,  and  the  meana  of  transport, 
which  he  had  incessantly  and  in  vain  represented  to 
the  Spanish  government,  still  continuing  to  increase, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Badajos,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  Here,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  bis  army  remained,  not  only  inactive,  but 
exposed,  from  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  situation,  to 
the  ravages  of  a  very  fatal  djsorden 

Gerooa,  the  key  of  Catalonia,  had  maintained,  as  Siege  of 
we  have  already  medtkni^,  a  noble  and  protracted  Geronji. 
resistanoe*  Almost  the  only  strong  part  of  it  wai 
the  castle  of  MotJt|oi,  but  even  after  this  had  bees 
reduced  to  a  heap  ot  ruins,  the  city  still  stood.  By 
ti  dexterous  and  bold  manceuvie  iif  General  Blake*% 
a  relief  of  provisions  and  ammunition  was  thrown  into 
ihe  place,  and  its  garrison  raised  to  the  effective 
strength  of  SOOO  men.  The  French  generals,  St 
Cyr  and  Vcrdicr,  aCter  having  made  fo4jr  ineffectual 
assaults^  were  rocalled  by  Bonaparte  from  their  comix 
mand,  and  the  liege  waseotiusted  to  Augerau^  wh^te 
unwearied  activity  and  superior  numbers,  at  last  sue* 
oeeded  in  driving  off  the  covering  army  of  Blake^ 
and  taking  Gerona  by  «storm,  after  its  walls  wcrt 
beaten  down,  and  the  strength,  though  not  the  spirit 
•f  its  inhabitants,  had  been  reduced  by  famine.  Be- 
sides the  fugitive  artny  of  Blake,  the  Spaniards  stiU 
maintained,  in  the  begin ing  of  November,  a  ctnUnd 
army  under  Cuesta  and  the  Duke  D'AIbuquen|ll0, 
and  an  army  On  the  left  under  the  X>uke  del  Parque* 
The  latter  commander  being  posted  at  Zamanca, 
about  tiix  leagues  to  the  south  of  Salamanca,  vtbtained  Reveries  of 
a  hrilhart  victory  over  a  considerable  French  armyi  the  Spanish 
lately  commanded  by  Ney,  but  now  unjcr,  General  *^°"' 
li^larchand.  But  advancing  to  Sal^mancj^i  he  was 
defeated  at  Alba  del  Tormes,  with  immense  loss.  A 
aimilar  fate  befel  the  army  of  La  Mancha  under 
General  Areisaja,  which,  attempting  to  penetrate  to 
Madrid,  was  attacked  at  Oeana,  and  routed  with  the 
loss  of  40,000  muskets  and  all  its  artillery.  Thus^ 
at  the  close  of  1809,  (a  year  never  more  perhaps  la 
be  paralleled  in  Europe  for  an  opportunity  of  union 
agamst  its  common  enemy),  Spain  witnessed  the 
successive  dispersion  and  defeat  of  her  principal  armies. 
Her  supreme  Junta  still  edited  addresses  full  of  pom* 
pous  language,  and  confident  expectations;  while 
their  measured  were  for  every  practical  purpose,  either 
torpid  or  mischievous.  Two  circumstances  indeed 
took  place,  from  which  a  change  in  the  character  of 
their  measures  was  expected, — the  admission  of  the 
Marquis  Romana  into  that  body,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Mar(|uis  Wellesley  as  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain.     But  neither  of  these-  characters  were  ahle 
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liam.     to  instil  into  ihe  Junta  iny  portion  of  their  own 
energy.     The  Marquis  WcUesley  only  gained  their 
^j/OActllL  tardy. and  rtluctant  consent  to  one  importaTit  point, 
vh.  the  jnreling  of  the  Cortes,     The  IaI  of  January 
1810  wag  fixed  fur  their  convocation. 
Meeting;  of      The  &ca%ion  cf  parliament  was  opened  on  the  23d 
^«rUaincm.  of  January,  1810.     In  his  majesty's  speech,  although 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  principal  ends  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt  had  not  been  attained,  it 
was  confidently  hoped*  that   advantagee   materially 
aifecting  the  security  of  the  kingdom  would  be  found 
to  result  from  the  demolition  of  the  docks  and  arse- 
nali  at  Flushing.    The  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Pbrtugal   by   his  majesty'*  forces  under  the  conduct 
«jf  General  VWUesIey,   now  created   Lord  Viscount 
Wellington ;    the    late  victory    of    Talavera ;    the 
spirit  of  unanimity  displayed  by  the  Portuguese;  and 
the  confidence  reposed  by  their  regent  and  their  local 
government  in  our  alliance | — ^thcse,  as  well  as  the  as- 
sembling of  the  cortes  in  Spain,  were   aubjccta  of 
congratulation  in  the  royal  speech.     The  intercourse 
between  his  majesty's  muiisters  and  the  American  go^ 
Ternment,  was  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly interrupted  ;   but  the  hope  and  desire  of 
renewing  friendly  relations  with  that  country,  were 
•trongly  expressed.      In   the  course  of  the   debate 
upon  the  address  in  the  lower  house,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  boasted,  with  considerable  triumph, 
H)ver  those  who  had  prognosticated  the  ruin  of  our 
trade  from  the  effects  of  the  orders  in  council  s  that 
the  exports  of  the  last  year  had  not  only  exceeded 
those  of  the  preceding,  but  of  any  former  year  in  the 
most  favourable  period  of  peace.     The  exports  of 
the  year  ending  in  October  1S09  were  greater,  by 
fieven  millions,  than  during  the  most  abundant  years 
of  trade  and  peace,  and  by  ten  millions  than  any  pre- 
quiry  in-  ceding  year  of   war.      On  the  27th   of  the   same 
fa  the  poll-  month,  the  commons  resolved  to  institute  an  inquiry 
duct  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^  policy  and  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the 
expedition    Scheldt.     The    inquiry    continued  till    the  end   of 
March.     A«  the  apology  for  the  expedition,  offered 
in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  viz. 
that  advantages  affecting  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
had  resulted  from  demolishing  the  docks  and  arsenals 
at  Flushing,  was  little  calculated  to  satisfy  the  pub* 
lie  mind,  ministers  were  not  only  foiled   in  their  at- 
tempt to  preclude  enquiry,  but  obliged  to  make  a 
long  and  laborious  defence  of  the  measure.     Lord 
Porchester,  in  moving  a  resolution  of  censure  upon 
ministers,  expressed  his  full  conviction  that  no  blame 
was  imputable  to  cither  the  military  or  naval  com- 
manders.    The  resolution,  he  contended,  was   pre- 
posterous in  Its  objects,  undertaken,  not  merely  with- 
out regard  to  the  insurmountable  difficulties  that  lay 
in  the  way  of  those  objects,  *  but  against  the  predic* 
tions  of  the  best  naval  and  military  authorities  which 
had  been  consulted.     Nothing  but  defeat  could  have 
b«en  augured.     The  disappointmenta   had  been   re. 
gularly  traced,  and  distinctly  foretold.      Adverting 
to  the  evidence  which  had  come  before  the  house,  he 
stated,  first,  that  of  Sir  D.  Dundas,  who,  early  in  the 
fummer,  had  been  questioned  as  to  the  chance  of  sue* 
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cess  in  an  attack  upon  WilchfTeft. 
though  unwilling  to  give  an  opinion,  where  ioffiaefit 
information  was  not  afforded,  had  spoken  of  Antwerp 
as  a  strong  town,  capable  of  standing  a  regular  ttcge, 
at  least  till  the  whole  force  of  France  and  Fhoilai  ?P 
could  be  poured  upon  the  British  ;  and  urged 
Castlcreagh  to  consider  the  delay  and  disparifiy  ( 
force,  which  might  make  the  expedition  ruinov4  \ 
disgraceful.     The  next  evrdeucc  was  that  of  General 
Calvert,  who  had  v^med  the  war  minister,  that  the 
movements  of  our  army  must  be  subject  to  mRay  im* 
pediments,  and  that  the  sieges  of  the  towns  muat  At 
all  events  occupy  a  period  sufficient  to  allow  the  col- 
lecting of  the  whole  Dutch  and  Flemi  '  ons  to 
overwhelm  our  few  troops,   through  '  t  dife- 
cult  country.     Colonel  Gordon,  when  cunsuited 
the  business,  had  concluded  by  declaring,  in  the  ma 
impressive  and  decided  terms,  that  the  entrrprize  ' 
one  of  the  most»  desperate  nature*     General 
derick's  evidence! established  the  concluiton  whi4 
had  been  derived  from  the  former  authontiec 
neral  Hope,  upon  maturely  weighing  the  whole  i 
ter,  decided  upon  it,  that  the  attempt  would  be  fu 
of  hazard,  hkely  to  do  much  mischief  if  it  fatled^i 
little  good  if  it  succeeded  ;  and  leaving  ua  tlits  con* 
lation   in   not  making  the  attempt,  that  n  fl 
serious  advantage  was  lost  by  our  leaving  i:  .   ,...JL 
Of  five  military  authoritiet  that  were  consulted,  four 
were  directly  adverse,  and  one  unfriendly  to  the  plafttj 
Lord  Castlereagh,  (said  the  noble  mover  of  the  i 
sure,)  appeared  as  if  he  had  asked  for  advice  onl^  (m 
the   purpose   of  acting  against   it*     Msnistert 
formed  a  plan   for  attacking  Ant weip,  and  for  I 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  French  ahipt,  araea 
and  depots ;  yet  it  was  not  until  after  ordcri  we 
given  to  prepare  the  troops  for  this  service,  that  the 
had  begun  to  arrange  a  plan  of  operations  for  i 
good  their  entrance  into  the  Scheldt.     The  l 
to  Cadsand  was  indeed  forced  ;  but  how  wms  It  foi 
ced  ?     The  gallant  Captain  Hanchetl  of  the 
had  declared,  that  the  shells  of  Flushing  came ; 
of  his  ship,   while  the  round  shot  of  Cadsand  \ 
til  rough  her  ;   and  Sir  Richard  Strachan  had  ta 
I  hem  farther,  that  the  ship  was  crippled  and 
ed.  .   Against  Antwerp,  disposed  as  our  foi ce«  we 
we  could  have  brought  only  17*000  men.     Was  i 
French  empire  so  low  in  respect  to  military  re»oa 
in  this  quarter,  a  quarter  where  the  channeUaf  ^ 
munication  are  so  numenjus,  as  not  to  mufiter  \ 
my  from  Flanders,  frum  Holland,  Westphalia,  fn 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  itself,  sufficient  to  overwhefoii 
small  an  army  ?     Only  17,000  men,  of  all  our  f 
could  have  ever  been  brought  to  attack  Antwerp^ (i 
ting  aside  all  consideration  of  Fort  Ldlo,  aiiu' 
obstacle  to  their  advance  upon  Antwerp,)  l 
had  been  declared  that  40,000  men  wvr 
besiege  Antwerp.     Antwerp,  accord i< 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,   was  to  have  bc 
coup  (ie  main  ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  :: 
unaucccfisful,  the  object  was  lo  be  att 
bardment.     With  regard  to  the  conp  n 
Chatham  had  urged»  in  his  own  vu^dicauofiv  t^ 
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ctrry  tlie  place  by  a  coup  tie  maifif  was  impracticable. 
Jr  The  same  was  the  opinion  of  G<*neral  Sir  W,  Erskinc, 
^^  whoie  profcsfiional  knowledge,  displayed  in  hi 3  exa- 
mination at  the  bar,  had  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
houMTy  had  stated,  that  having  been  at  Antwerp  in 
1794^  he  knew  it  to  be  secure  against  a  coup  tie  tfrnin, 
atid  ihat  in  one  week  it  might  be  put  in  a  situation  to 
stand  a  siege.  Sir  W.  Erskine,  too,  had  mentioned 
hii  doitbti  respecting  the  expedition,  to  Sir  Richard 
Strachan,  and  by  nim  they  had  been  reported  to 
Lord  Castlcreagh  before  the  expedition  sailed.  It 
appeared  that  all  the  prediction*  of  the  former  officer 
jhad  been  verified.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  General  Calvert,  had  all  agreed  that  the 
ai^iitit  of  Antwerp  was  cither  ^azardoui  or  impracti* 
cable. 

From  these  facts,  supported  by  evidence  l:>efore  the 
house,  and  from  a  minute  survey  of  the  diffuse  and 
ivided  plan  of  operations  given  in  the  separate  in- 
ructions  of  the  commanders,  Lord  Porchesier  af* 
\tdt  that  the  enterprize,  if  not  impracticable  in  it- 
If,  was  at   least  rendered  so  by  the  bad  arrange- 
ments of  its  contrivers.    The  peatiience,  which  had  so 
frightfully  destroyed  our  army,  he  said,  was  known 
to  proiesstottal  men,  and  must  have  been  known  to 
ministers.     Was  it  forgotten  what  our  troops  liad 
experienced  from  the  chmate  of  Walcheren  in  1 794  ? 
and  yet  the  season  was  chosen  for  operation  when 
that  pestilence  was  known  to  be  most  fatal.     After 
it  was  known   in  September,  that  there  were  8(XX) 
tick  in.  Walcheren,  lying  without  medicines,  without 
blankets,  and  without  shelter,  the  most  fatal  delays 
had  occurred  in  relieving  the  misery  of  our  army. 
'  'c  waa  not  disposed  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  that  de- 
ly  on  government;  but  when  Lord  Chatham  relin- 
[idahed  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  expedition,  why 
I  not  the  army  been  recalled  from  that  scene  of 
lb  and  contagion,  whilst  it  could  be  called  an  ar- 
y  ?  We  were  not  to  be  told  that  Walcheren  was  to 
kept  as  a  military  position,  becatjse  it  would  cost 
lOre  to  retain  it  than  it  was  worth,  because  our  fri- 
gates could  not  remain    at  any  time  in   the  Veer- 
it,  Ter  Teer  beiiig  within  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
lot  and  shells*     The  population  of  Britain  could 
t  supply  the  waste  of  such  a  position.     Why  had 
[sters  been  90  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
trmvc  men,  while  the  country  so  deeply  sympathised 
ith  them  I     InteUi^ncc  of  the  calamitous  state  of 
troops  was  received  on  the  2d  of  September* 
n  the  8th  Lord  Castlereagh  resigned ;  and  on  the 
T7th  Lord  Liverpoors  letter  for  the  recal  of  the 
army  was  dated  ;  but  the  whole  of  that  period  which 
should  have  been  employed  in  arrangements  for  sa- 
ving the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  was  consumed  by  mini- 
t   r^  in  iheir  disgraceful  squabbles  for  office.     The 
;.i  1  defefice  of  the  expedition  to  which  his  lordship 
tided,  was  its  acting  as  a  supposed  diversion  in  fa- 
lur  of  Austria.     All  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  mi- 
's to  this  effecty  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Mo- 
who  could  state  no  other  effect  which  it  pro- 
uccd,   than  the  return  of  two  or  three  battahons 
from  Louvain.     It  was  known  before  the  expedition 
failed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  had  decided 
the  fate  of  the  camjiaign,  and  the  fate  of  the  Aus- 
iHan  war.     And  this  was^the  moment  chosen  to  spe- 
^ulate  in  divcraiooe,  when  Fiance,  had  every  where  a 


force  completely  adequate  to  the  defence  of  every 

part  of  her  empire. 


Britain^ 


Lord  Castlereagh,  in  TCpiyi  acknowledged,  that  he  Gronur 
>  formal  opiniuns  directly  in  favour 
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could  produce  no  formal  opmiuns  dtrcctiy  : 
of  the  expedition  i  but  he  had  had  a  variety  of  con-  Speech  *>f 
vcrsationa  with  military  judges  on  the  subject,  whicli  ^'*^^**  *,'^'** 
were  so  satisfactory,  that  he  took  the  king's  pleasure  ^^^''^  ' 
on  the  subject  on  the  IMh  of  June,  though  the  mea- 
sure'was  not  finally  decided  on  till  the  2t8t.  He 
contended,  however,  that  it  was  not  necessar)-  for  go- 
vernment to  protect  itself,  as  to  the  policy  of  an  ex- 
pedition, by  the  previous  sanction  of  military  autha- 
rity<  He  appealed,  if  the  expedition  to  Eucnoi 
Ayres  was  adopted  on  previous  military  information. 
The  expedition^  planned  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
against  Rochefort  completely  failed  i  The  officer  to 
whom  it  was  entrusted  had  an  impression  that  it 
would  not  succeed,  and  apphcd  for  a  specific  plan  of 
operations.  Lord  Chatham  replied,  that  it  was  for 
government  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  the  plan  :  it 
was  for  him  to  look  to  its  execution,  and  to  judge  of 
his  measures  from  contingencies  that  might  arise. 

In  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  nad  been  ur- 
ged against  the  expedition  on  the  score  of  policy  and 
delay,  he  would  maintain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  sent  out  sooner,  and  that  no 
where  could  it  have  been  employed  so  advantageous- 
ly. Some  thought  it  would  have  been  employed 
more  advantageously  in  the  peninsula,  others  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  Both  parties  reprobated  its  be- 
ing employed  in  what  tliey  called  a  selfish  object.  It 
was  our  duty  to  send  an  army  to  the  opposite  coast, 
even  though  it  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  consi- 
derable advance  from  it.  Four  days  before  the  ex- 
pedition was  determined  on, government  received  news 
of  the  battle  of  Aspem  j — w^re  they  not  justified  in 
sending  an  army  to  the  continent,  when  the  fate  of 
the  world  depended  on  what  was  passing  on  the  Da- 
nube ?  The  battle  of  Wagmm  which  fullowed,  adverse 
as  the  result  of  it  was,  bhewed  the  person  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  France^  the  danger  of  committing  his 
crown  to  a  second  struggle,  The  issue  of  the  com- 
bat was  known  to  his  maje^tty's  ministers  only  the 
day  before  the  expedition  sailed.  To  prove  that  the 
expedition  operated  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria^ 
it  was  not  necessary  to  shew  that  troops  were  sett 
from  the  Danube  to  oppose  it,  it  was  sufficient 
if  he  could  shew  that  troops  were  prevented  from  ' 
joining  the  army  in  Moravia ;  but  it  was  a  fact, 
that  though  no  troops  were  sent  from  the  Danube, 
the  garrisons  6f  Custrin,  Glogau,  and  the  other 
fortresses  in  Silesia,  were  concentrated,  and  scut  into 
the  north  of  Germany  to  oppose  it.  As  to  sending 
the  expedition  to  that  quarter,  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unjustifiable*  In  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
create  an  army  in  the  north  of  Germany  j  and  were 
they  afterwards  to  disgrace  themselves  by  abandon- 
ing our  supporters  in  that  quarter  ?  But  although 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  selfish,  he  was 
content  to  defend  the  single  object  of  obtaining 
Walcheren.  The  value  of  the  place,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  ancestors,  had  been  proved  in  many  cases.  In 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  retained.  In  1747 
iL  was  also  kept  posses  si  oir  of.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
retained  by  many  different  administrations,  and  rehn- 
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qiiished  ratlier  on  gttmndfl  oF  military  Interest  than 
medical  inexpediency.  The  unwholcsameness  of  the 
***?*?^"''  <^^J"iat^  of  Walcheren,  wa>  not,  however,  to  be  impu- 
ted to  him,  as  involving  the  fate  of  the  whole  anny  ; 
it  could,  at  most,  only  concern  that  part  of  it  which 
was  deetined  to  the  island  itself,  and  did  not  involve 
that  part  which  was  destined  to  Antwtrrp,  a  place 
cotnparatively  healthy.  A  hope  had  indeed  been  en- 
tertained, that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  expedition, 
the  seizure  or  destruction  of  the  ships  at  Antwerp, 
might  have  been  effected  before  they  got  above  that 
city,  or  even  under  the  protection  of  Lillo.  This 
hope  was  frustrated  by  one  of  those  chancei  of  war, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  for  guarding 
against  which  no  mtnistry  could  be  responsible*  The 
question  then  was,  whether  the  advantages  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  were  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  risk  ?  The  cifects  of  disease 
had  proved  greater  than  even  medical  men  expected. 
Government  had  acted  on  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion. The  enemy  had,  at  the  latest,  a  force  of  only 
30,000  men  in  that  quarter.  We  had,  including  sea* 
men,  43,000  men  to  act  against  Antwerp.  It  was 
confidently  expected,  that  the  navy  would  be  able  to 
co-operate  against  the  place.  General  Sir  W.  Erskine 
had  thought,  that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  a  caupde 
main  ;  but,  with  deference  to  that  ofEcer's  opinion, 
he  conceived  it  to  be  outweighed  by  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  better  authority.  The  fortifications  of 
Antwerp  had  not  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  D.  Dun* 
das,  that  Antwerp  might  be  reduced  by  bombard- 
ment like  Copenhagen, — the  latter  city  had  out- 
works, Antwerp  had  none.  The  time  spent  before 
Copenhagen  was  ten  days;  Antwerp  should  have 
been  reduced  in  half  that  time.  In  June,  it  is  true, 
the  enemy  were  said  to  have  20,000  men  in  that  quar* 
ter;  but  the  insurrection  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
the  ferment  in  Holland,  the  general  spirit  which  arose 
in  Europe  from  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Aspem, 
immediately  after  obliged  the  French  to  reduce  that 
force  to  1 1 ,000.  *  ^fo  effort  appeared  to  be  made 
for  the  defence  of  Antwerp,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
British  armament.  Wc  came  upon  them  by  surprise. 
If  evidence,  amounting  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, were  always  to  be  required  to  justify  military  eo- 
terprizes,  what  bold  or  great  designs  would  be  un- 
dertaken ?  there  would  be  an  end  to  enterprize,  to 
the  brilliant  achievements  which  had  raised  the  fabric 
of  British  glory.  It  was  not  on  this  cold  principle, 
that  NeUon  ventured  to  attack  the  Danes  at  Copen- 
hagen, or  that  Wolfe  ascended  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham. If  such  enterprizes  were  to  be  sanctioned  by 
official  calculations,  he  would  say,  that  the  glory  of 
the  British  empire  was  at  an  end. 

Mr  Grattan,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  severely  re- 
prehended the  ex-minister,  for  presuming  to  shelter 
nimself  behind  the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham,  whose 
wisdom  and  vigour  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to 
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the  folly  and  weakneft  et  liif  mm  m 
had  been  avowed,  that  the  armameat  #ai  lenbed 
upon,  and  prepared  before  miniitera  reedved  fatdfi- 
gence  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Wagram,  and  tke 
of  the  armistice;  and  that  even  after  that  intcUij^ 
it  was  thought  right  not  to  stop  it,  but  to  aevil 
the  expedition  ;  that  was  to  say,  that  it  beiog  |ii»pM 
to  send  an  army  to  create  a  diversion  in  fimMir  of 
Austria  while  at  war  with  France,  it  was  aliaptopcr 
to  send  it  after  Austria  had  been  compelled  to  mrnkn 
her  peace.    The  arguments  on  the  other  side  utmmtUlm 
ed  pretty  much  to  this,  that  having  a  disposeakkt  irw 
my,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  of  it  | 
that  was,  to  get  rid  of  it.     Ministers  had  said,  toil 
they  were  not  bound  to  abide  by  military  ofiisiooit 
and  yet  in  effect  they  had  relinquished  thai  aaiei^ 
tton,   by  contending  that  the  opiniona  of  laiKtary 
men   were  divided.      He  would  conteod,    that  llil 
opinions  of  the  best  authorities  were  cieither  dulifr 
ous  nor  equivocal.     Sir  D.  Dundas  had  statrd  gittc 
risk.     Sir  John  Hope  had  declared  that,  as  aotm  ii 
he  saw  the  state  of  things,  he  was  persuaded  thai  die 
attempt  was  impracticable.     Lord   Roslyn  wm  of 
opinion,  that  the  expedition   could  not  at  «oy  I 
have  succeeded.     Lord  Chatham  entertained  om 
on  the  subject^  but  those  doubts  were  borne 
orders  from  the  admiralty.     Sir  Richaixl 
had  expressed  hit  conviction  to  Lord  MtilgTmi«^ 
the  expedition  would  fail.     But  minister*  pretc 
that  they  had  secret  information^  which  fortibcd  tiiaa 
against  the  fears  and  doubts  of  professional  men.  Take 
an  example  of  this  secret  information,  as  delivntd  it 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee*     THey  had  iKCa 
secretly  informed  that  Cadsand  was  writhoiit  Ifoopi 
On  his  arrival  at  Cadsand,  the  Marquis  of  Httntiy 
found  a  landing  impracticable,  from  the  superior  fiorot 
of  the  enemy.     Such  was  their  secret  infnimiriiii 
Tbe  same  credit  was  due  to  the  representaticMM  of  tW 
dilapid^tod  state  of  Antwerp,  on  which  they  fous4» 
ed  the  ulterior  object  of  this  ruinous  ento^nse.   1^^ 
nisters  had  sent  out  an  expedition  of  one  faita4fl^H 
thousand  men,  of  the  result  of  which  the  gevtfllHl^ 
great  doubts,  of  which  the  admiral  had   do  hope^ 
without  a  plan  of  Antwerp  or  of  Lillo,  and  wklnui 
a  plan  of  co*operation.     It  was  in  irain  for  thm  Bt 
say,  that  thev  hoped  for  every  thing  from  tht  9§uk 
of  British  soldiers,  for  they  sent  tltem  to  etwiisf 
the  plague,  over  which  no  spirit  could  triucnph,  l^ng 
after  a  necessity  for  rttainiug  Walcheren  had  ccm 
to  exist,  (if  a  necessity  ever  existed,)  they  had  pt^ 
sisted  in  retaining  it.     In  the  whole  tran&actt^^  mi 
Mr  Grattan,  government  could  onlj  be  cxceeM  v 
their  guilt  by  that  parliament  which  wonU  tior 
them. 

The  result  of  these  debates  was  a  nesofaiiioo  oltk 
house,  (carried,  however,  by  majaritiet  nralkf  thv 
usual,f )  on  the  SOth  of  March,  that*  cootidciiiif  tk 
value  of  the  objects  of  the  enterprise,  the  ippiiMl 
probability  of  its  success,  his  majesty 'ts  niijiist9««PtK 


*  This  «tai«mfnt  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  contradicted  hy  Mr  PonAonby  within  a  short  time  of  its  bting  BttcraL  Tkt  MP* 
n  of  the  gardi^n  cf  Antwerp,  on  the  ^6tb  of  AiiguH«  wal  26,000  men. 

'f  The  dcbaUi  closed  on  Friday,  March  30th,,  when  th«  house  divided  as  foltovs : 

For  censuriDg  the  undertaking  of  the  espediUon,      -        •        •        227 
Againit  such  censure,  -  .--•••         215 

Miijorify,  .       •  *       *        |# 
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L     blameablc  neither  far  sending  out  the  expedition,  nor 
W  delapng  to  evacuate  Walcheren.     The  army  and  na- 
jlf.  vy  were,  by  the  sanie  vote,  absolved  from  censure  ; 
'      aod  the  whole  blame  was  laid  on  the  state  of  tlie  wind 
and  weather,  altogether  unusual  at  the  season  of  the 
year.    In  this  opinion  of  the  army  and  navy,  it  b  pro- 
bable? that  the  nation  fully  coincided  with  its  repre- 
ventatives  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they 
^^mre  sati$5ed  with  the  wind  and  weather  being  ex- 
^B^uiively  to  blame,  and,hke  Lear,  th^y  might  eKclaim, 
^Ki  their  mortification,  <*  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elementB, 
^Erith  unktndness  V 

The  discussion  of  the  Scheldt  expedition  was  close- 
ly foltowed  by  another  question,  of  which  the  issue, 
tn  the  oplDion  of  one  part  of  the  community,  danger* 
ously  aifected  the  liberty  of  the  subject  *,  but,  in  the 
0pimon  of  others,  was  a  necessary  assertion  of  the 
I       cPltitutional  pri%ileges  of  parliament.     On  the  2 1st 
^Bgf  Febrtiaryi  Mr  John  Gale  Jones  had  been  commit- 
^Vfed  to  Newgate,  by  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  a  libellous  hand-bill,  containing  general  and 
individual  reflections  on  the  members  of  that  house. 
I^HThe  offender  had  not  been  three  weeks  in  confine- 
^Hlncnt,  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  the  house  for 
^Hiia  liberation,  not  upon  the  principle  that  he  had  been 
^■•ttfiicicntly  punished,  but  that  the  house  had  no  right 
to  assume  such  a  power  of  pumshment.     The  war- 
of  committal.  Sir  Francis  said,  was  illegal  in  all 
•  parts,  but  eminently  so  in  its  conclusion.     A  le- 
'  warrant  must  conclude  with  the  words,  *^  till  the 
y  bf  delivered  by  due  course  of  law."     This 
fit  ended  with  the  words,  *•  during  the  pleasure 
the  house/*     He  valued  the  rights  of  the  house  f 
t  from  whatever  part  of  the  constitution  an  exer- 
II  of  arbitrary  power  came,  it  was  the  high  and  ao- 
duty  of  every   Englishman   to  oppose  it.     In 
a  matter  there  were  two  obvious  questions  of 
justice,  "  crime,  or  no  crime  ?"     The  neit  question 
was  committal.     The  bouse,  he  said,  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding,  assumed  at  once  a  judicial,  executive,  and  Ic- 
^^  oislative  power.     This  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  law. 
^K3fii  the  due  admiiiistrition  of  the  law,  it  is  provided 
^^Bthat  the  same  men  shall  not  take  two  steps  together. 
'       One  set  find  the   bill,  another  decide  on  the  fact, 
another  on  the  law;  but'tbat  house  which  idrainisters 
no  oath,  which   squares  itself  by  no  form,   which 
makes  no  previous  examination  of  the  fact,  jumps  at 
once  upon  its  dangerous  and  most  alarming  conclu* 
•ton,  and  finds  the  accused  guilty.  Contending,  there- 
fore, that  this  committal  was  in  principle  an  infringe- 
uncut  on  the  royal  authority,   as  well  as  on  the  right 
I       of  the  subJA^t,  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
li0  moved,  that  •*  Gale  Jones  should  be  discharged." 
Tbe  attorney  getieral,  after  shewing  several  casei 


which  Sir  Farancis  Burdett  had  quoted,  of  the  power  lirttam.' 
of  the  house  being  resisted  by  the  judges,  to  be  inap-  ^TT^TTT* 
plicable  to  the  present  question,  contended,  that  ^^J^ 
Jones  might  have  appealed  legally  for  redress*  if  he 
thought  himself  illegally  committed.  He  might  de- 
mand to  be  brought  up  to  the  King's  Ueiich  on  a 
habeas  corptts^  and  then  the  question  would  be  set  at 
rest.  The  court  would  then  decide,  not  on  the  pri- 
vileges  of  the  house,  whether  the  particular  Hbel  was 
a  violation  of  them,  but  whether  he  had  been  com- 
mitted according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  quet- 
tion>  however,  had  been  tried  before  in  the  Common 
Pleas^in  the  case  of  Mr  Wilkes,  where  the  then  lord 
mayor  was  committed,  for  committing  a  servant  of 
the  house  in  contempt.  It  was  then  alledged,  that 
the  house  had  no  right  to  commit  for  a  contempt ; 
but  Chief  Justice  De  Grey  expnessed,  as  his  owit 
and  his  brother  judges*  opinion,  that  the  house  had 
a  right,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  to  commit  for  all 
contempts.  Mr  Sheridan,  and  some  other  members, 
moved  an  amendment,  that  Mr  Jones  should  he  re- 
leased from  Newgate,  his  punishment  having  already 
been  sufficient  i  whilst  they  disclaimed  the  principle 
of  Sir  Francis,  that  the  committal  had  been  illegal. 
The  original  motion  was  however  put,  and  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

Several  days  after  this  debate,  Sir  Francis  publish*  xhe  Hou<e 
ed  a  letter  in  Cobbet's  Weekl%f  Reguler^  addressed  of  Cora, 
to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  dedafedi  tuttm  re- 
( among  other  irreverent  expressions,)  that  the  house»  •***''*  *** 
inflated  with  their  high  blown  fanciful  ideas  of  ma-  g^^j^gi, 
jesty,   and  tricked  out  in  the  trappmgt  of  royalty,  Burdett  to 
thought  privilege  and  protection  beneath  their  dig-  tke  Tower, 
nity,  assumed  the  sword  of  prcrogitive,  and  lorded 
it  equally  over  the  king  and  the  people*    This  indig- 
nity, Hke  the  hand-bill  of  G^e  Jones,  the  friends  of 
privilege  were  determined  should  not  pass  with  impu- 
nity,    Mr  Lethbridge  moved  two  resolutions,  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  a  libel  on  the  house,  and 
that  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  be^o  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege.     They   were   both    agreed   to  j    after 
which  it  was  moved,  that  Sir  Francis  should  be  com* 
mitted  to  the  Tower*     The  motion  of  committal  wai 
also  carried.     This  was  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
6th  of  April,  and  the  speaker  issued  nis  warrant  fof 
the  commitment  of  Sir  Francis  immediately.     The 
Serjeant   at  arms    repaired  with  it  to  the  baronet't 
house,  but  not  finding  him  at  home,  returned  between 
i%^t  aad  six  in  the  morning,  exhibited  hot  warnmt» 
and  required  obedience  to  it*     The  baronet  repliedi 
that  the  warrant  was  not  one  which  he  was  bound  to 
obey.     The  serjeaut,   unprepared  with  the  necessary 
means  of  enforcing  obedience,  withdrew.     On  Sa- 
turday morning,  the  Serjeant  at  arms,   with  his  mc«- 
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Britiio.  sengerS)  went  again  to  the  hoase  of  Sir  Francist  ^nd 
^—  '^ K''^  '  were  again  turned  out.  Soon  after  this,  a  troop  of 
g»o«6k1IL  ^he  life  guards  arrived  in  the  street  opposite  to  Sir 
I8ia  Francis's  house,  and  used  means  for  dispersing  the 
people,  who  continued  to  assemble  in  great  numbers. 
Sir  Francis,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  military,  sent 
for  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  aheriffj  and 
their  constables  came.  Meanwhile  the  mob  expressed 
their  attachment  to  Sir  Francis,  and  their  indignation 
at  the  warrant,  by  breaking  the  windows  of  the  houses 
of  several  unpopular  characters,  among  which  was 
Mr  Lethbridge's,  the  mover  of  the  business.  Their 
tumultuary  proceedings  continued  through  Saturday 
night,  and  on  Sunday  an  immense  assemblage  in  Picca- 
dilly peked  with  mud  every  pasbcnger  who  refused  to 
pull  off  his  hat  in  honour  of  Sir  Francis.  In  the 
Sir  Francii  mean  time,  Sir  Francis's  declaration,  that  he  would 
Burdcti  not  submit  unless  to  superior  force,  was  thought  suf- 
seized  by  f^^^j^^^  cause  for  assembling  the  cabinet,  and  an  order 
arried  to  ^^'  transmitted  from  the  war  oifice  to  summon  every 
ihc  Tpwer.  regiment  within  three  days  march  of  tlie  c.ipital»  A 
little  before  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
Serjeant  at  arms  ( accompanied  by  messengers,  police 
officers,  and  a  large  military  force,)  broke  by  force 
into  the  baronet's  house.  He  was  sitting  with  his 
family }  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  scrjeant,  asked 
by  what  authority  lie  entered  iiis  dwL41ing.  The 
atrjeant  produced  the  speaker's  warrant,  wliich  the 
other  persisted  in  refusing  to  obey.  He  commanded 
them  to  desist  in  the  king's  name,  and  called  upon 
the  sheriff  for  his  aid«  It  was  answered,  that  the 
sheriff  was  not  there.  Sir  Francis  then  said,  that 
they  should  not  take  him,  but  by  force  ;  he  was  ac- 
cordingly taken  w*ith  a  shew  of  force  to  a  glass  coach 
which  was  in  waiting  for  the  purpose.  He  was  con* 
veyed  to  the  Tower,  guarded  by  an  immense  military 
Ttmiultft  in  force,  Tlie  capture  having  been  made  at  an  earlier 
hoijr  than  the -crowd  had  expected,  he  had  passed 
from  his  hou^e  in  Piccadilly  up  Albemarle  street,  be- 
fore a  cry  was  set  up  •*  they  have  taken  him,  they 
h^ve  dragged  him  out  of  his  house  !"  The  cry  soon 
spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  before  the  carriage  had 
reached  the  Tower,  the  mob  had  blocked  up  the 
Minorics  and  all  the  streets  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  it 
was  necessarv  for  cavalry  to  clear  the  way  for  his  re- 
ception. This  w^as  effected  with  much  tumult,  but 
happily  with  no  bloodshed.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
Tower,  some  of  the  mob  rushed  within  the  paling, 
and  even  pelted  the  cavalry,  who,  in  their  turn,  cut 
at  them  with  their  swords ;  but  still  without  the  loss 
of  lives.  Oil  the  return  of  the  military,  however,  the 
insults  of  the  mob  provoked  them  to  fire  some  shots, 
and  several  lives  were  lost  among  the  populace. 
Some  of  the  sufferers,  aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were 
not  among  the  actual  rioters,  and  the  coroners,  who 
made  an  inquest,  returned  a  verdict  of^  wilful  murder 
Against  a  life -guardsman  unknown.  Every  part  of 
the  town  was,  on  Monday  night,  paraded  by  troops, 
cannon  were  planted  in  several  of  the  squares  and 
streets,  all  the  barracks  and  depots  were  tilled  with 
soldierst  and  guards  were  mounted  in  private  houses. 
The  important  subject  which  now  agitated   the 
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public  mind,  obviously  contained  two  que»t3aos,-"dic 
particular  right  of  the  house  over  tti  own  mcmbefiy, 
and  their  geueral  right  to  commit  a  subjects  Bn 
these  questions  had  a  connection  which  )dcBti£ 
them  in  actual  discussion  ;  and  as  Sir  Fraocii  Bii 
dett  opposed  the  speaker's  warrant  on  the  broa 
supposition  of  its  illegality,  his  cmac  needed  Da  < 
tinction  from  that  of  Gale  Jones,  except  to  the  ig«i 
gravation  of  his  house  having  been  entered  by  forccdt 

While  the  extreme  parties  in  politics  recriminated 
on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  bloodshed  which  it 
had  occasioned,  they  respectively  congratubted  th 
selves  on  its  issue.  Ministers,  that  they  had  establiili* 
ed  the  privilege  j  and  the  party  of  Burdctt,  that  he  I 
80  boldly,  however  unsuccessfully,  resisted  aa  actij 
which  they  deemed  tyrannical. 

But  the  extreme  parties  gained  a  temporary  advtaAj 
tage  by  the  dispute,  which  was  of  more  impor 

to  them  than  the  settlement  of  a  point  in  the  o 

tutioD.     The  popularity  of  such  a  politician  «i  Siel 
p'rancis  Burdett,  was  not  calculated  to  ride  on  calfiM 
water — it  was  kept  alive  by  the  passions  of  the  miilr| 
titude,  which  were  now  excited  most  lempestuoualyi 
to  his  advantage.     Ministers  had  alao  the  double  ad* 
vantage  of  the  public  attention  being  recalled  frojiL 
the  late  Walcheren  expedition,  and  of  seeing  the  con*/ 
stitutional  Whigs  divided  on  this  occasion.     Many  | 
of  their  most  respectable  opponents,  disgusted  at  tliBJ 
insults  which  were  offered  to  the  popular  branch  of  J 
the  government,  thought  themselves  called  upon  tm\ 
support  the  dignity  of  parliament,  and  spoke  of  rakj 
lying  round  the   constitution*     Others  entertaifltnsi 
different  notions  of  the  real  rights  of  parliament, toofel 
the  popular  side  ;  and,  in  point  of  legal  authority,  it j 
appears  that  the  Whigs,  who  opposed  the  unlimited 
committing  privilege,  were  the  highest.     RespectSQg 
the  commitment  of  Jones,  Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  exprcft^l 
sed  the  strongest  doubts  of  the  right  of  the  house  IM 
interfere  in  such  an  instance,  f  **  He  doubted  whetberl 
tliey  had  a  right  to  commit  for  a  breach  of  priv" 
in  the  case  of  a  libel,  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  1 
own  members.     He  thought  the  house  had  a 
to  commit  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  such  as  where  their  1 
proceedings  were  interrupted  j  where  the  people,  bf;j 
hissing  or  otherwise,  insulted  members  coming  loO  ' 
house  J  where  they  threatened  memberst  if  they  ▼of 
on  a  particular  side ;  aud  in  many  cases  of  the  like  i 
lure.     But  he  made  a  distinction  betweeti  UbeU  pab* 
lished  on  the  past  conduct  of  members,  and  proceed* 
ings  still  going  on  in  the  house.     In  the  latter  catc^ 
he  had  great  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  committing ; 
because  the  house  acted  as  their  own  counsel,  luryt 
and  judge  ;   because  they  were  the  accusers  and  toe 
punishers.     They  began  by  reading  the  paper,  ttd 
they  concluded  by  ordering  the  party  away  wiiho«t 
hearing  him.     Would  any  court  of  law  act  in  tbtt 
way  ?  The  house  were  the  judges  of  the  law  Mii^  ihn 
factj^and  the  party  was  committed  dunng  their  [*^ 
sure  without  any  appeal.     But  all  this  was  only  : 
necessity  ;  and  when  the  necessity  ceased,  the 
also  ceased  with  it.     This  was  the  doctrmc  beli 
started  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Dc  Grey,  ia  the  cftie«C 
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Mr  Crosby,  who  was  con-emitted,  as  a  member  of  th»t 
hou5e»  for  a  breach  of  its  privileges.  The  court  of 
■  comiron  pleas  could  not  give  any  rehef,  because  it 
did  not  kaow  wliat  were  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  chief  justice  said  the  commit- 
ment was  lawful,  because  it  was  necessary  ;  and  that 
ofkcwedi  that  if  it  had  not  been  necessary,  it  would 
trot  have  been  legal  The  house  had  been  told  of 
precedents  and  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  Of 
those  which  had  been  mentioned,  the  first  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors,  and  that  was  not  a  time  (he 
thought)  to  which  the  house  should  refer  in  defence 
of  its  own  privileges,— a  time  when  the  house  were 
told,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  that  they  were 
not  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  ;  and  when  Queen 
Ehzabcth  repeatedly  told  the  house,  that  they  were 
not  to  proceed  any  further  in  «uch  and  such  cases. 
The  case  of  Arthur  Hall  had  been  referred  to  in 
1580;  was  it  any  thing  like  the  commitment  of  the 
house  ?  No  ;  the  sentence  was  to  pay  500  merks,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  six  months  or  longer,  till  he  made  a 
retraction*  Was  there  any  thing  similar  between  the 
cases  ?  Could  the  house  now  commit  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  for  six  months  ?  Can  it  impose  a  fine,  as 
was  done  in  those  days  ?  He  could  himself  cite  many 
cases,  in  which  the  house  had,  in  those  times,  made 
commitments  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  and 
sentenced  men  to  as  extraordinary  punishments. 
There  was  one,  of  putting  two  men  back  to  back 
upon  a  horse,  and  leading  them  through  the'  streets, 
with  a  particular  mark  upon  them.  There  was  ano- 
ther, in  which  a  new  and  extraordinary  punishment 
had  been  invented  by  the  house  for  the  particular 
offence.  But  were  cases  like  these  to  be  cited  as  pre- 
cedents on  the  present  occasion  ?  He  was  astonished 
to  see  it  attempted.  With  resj>ect  to  the  caac  of 
Arthur  Hall,  Mr  Hatsel  takes  notice  of  it  in  his  book 
of  Parliarrcniary  Cases,  and  sflys,  that  it  was  after- 
wards declared  to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
bouse.  These  were,  in  f^ct,  not  deserving  the  name 
of  precedents ;  but  were  mere  exercises  of  authority, 
for  precedents  are  only  the  decisions  of  a  legal  judge. 
The  house  had  also  in  later  times  carried  iheir  au- 
thority very  high,  in  the  resolutions  which  they  from 
time  to  time  passed.  There  was  a  resolution  of  the 
fcouse,  March  8th  1701*,  that  no  man,  who  had  been 
comniittcd  by  the  House  of  Commons,  should  dare 
to  sue  for  a  nabeas  corpus ;  but  the  resolutions  of 
the  house  were  not  the  laws  of  the  house/' 

On  the  7th  of  May,  the  speaker  having  informed 
the  house,  that  he  had  received  two  papers  and  let- 
ters from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  of  an  action  which 
the  baronet  meant  to  institute  against  him  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  the  ensuing  term  j  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquh-e  into  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  already  past,  and  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  future,  respecting  the  letter  and  no- 
tice of  Sir  Francis.  On  the  11th  the  committee 
brought  up  their  report,  and,  through  their  chair- 
fniity  moved  that  the  speaker  and  serjcant  at  arms 
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should  be  permitted  tc  appear  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  plead  to  the  said  actions ;  and  that  the 
attorney.geaeral  should  be  instructed  to  defend  the 
speaker  and  Serjeant  at  arms.*  In  the  debate  which 
ensued  on  this  report,  whrle  the  high  legal  authority 
of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  opposed  to  ministers,  Mr 
Ponsonby,  who  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
UTiigs,  spoke  strenuously  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
parliamentary  commitment,  though  he  severely  bla- 
med the  administration  for  bringing  the  house  into 
its  present  difficulty,  by  having  brought  their  real 
privileges  to  an  unnecessary  trial.  Since  the  busi- 
ness, however,  had  proceedeii  so  far,  he  thought  the 
house  could  not  retract  from  maintaining  their  rights. 
The  two  houses  of  parliament,  he  said,  were  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges.  No  court  in  the 
country,  however  respectable  the  judges,  could,  or 
ought  to  presume  to  meddle  with  the  decisions  of 
cither  house.  That  was  the  first  principle  which  he 
should  maintain.  The  next  principle  was,  that  when- 
ever either  house  of  parliament  has  declared  its  pri- 
vileges, the  courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  pay  respect 
and  obedience  to  them.  He  quoted  Lord  Hale» 
who  asserts,  that  the  law  and  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment were  founded  on  the  law  of  the  land,  and  must 
be  taken  as  such  i  that  parhament  cannot  be  adjud- 
ged by  any  other  court ;  and  that  the  judges  of  the 
land  had  so  confessed  in  many  instances.  This  opi- 
nion Lord  Hale  took  from  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  and 
both  agreed  in  distinctly  stating,  that  the  law  of  par- 
liament was  not  merely  so,  but  confessedly  lex  terras 
Blackstone  also  had  said,  that  the  privileges  of  par* 
liament  were  large  and  indefinite,  and  stated,  that  no 
court  could  intei-fere  with  the  decisions  of  parha- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Atkins,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas,  says  expressly,  that  the  power  of  par- 
liament consists  of  three  heads  :  a  legislative,  a  judi- 
cial, and  a  counselling  power  ;  and  that  they  have  the 
right  of  exercising  the  judicial  power  in  defence  of 
their  own  privileges.  In  a  case  of  disputed  privi- 
lege, it  is  true.  Judge  Holt  had  given  as  his  opinion, 
that  if  the  right  of  privilege  in  all  questions  was  t9 
be  admitted,  parliament  would  set  no  limits,  and  the 
people's  liberties  might  be  invaded*  To  that  opi- 
nion the  other  eleven  judges  rephed,  that  it  was  true  : 
but  still  there  was  no  limit  to  their  authority  j  for 
the  law  of  the  land  trusted  that  they  would  not  mis- 
use their  privileges.  According  to  the  constitution 
of  things,  there  never  was  a  government  in  which 
some  discretionary  power  was  not  invested.  It  must 
sobsist  somewhere.  If  the  judges  of  the  Jand  were 
guilty  of  malversation  in  their  judicial  capacity,  the 
house  could  punish  them  ;  but  where  was  the  higher 
authority  than  parliament  ?  There  was  none.  It 
might  be  said  that  parliament  was  responsible.  So 
ihey  were  to  the  people.  If  the  house  acted  wrong, 
the  people  had  their  redress  by  election  ;  and,  when 
the  appeal  was  made,  they  might  remedy  the  mis- 
chief which  the  former  house  had  created,  by  elect- 
ing other  members  in  their  room*     The  remedy  was 
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*  The  effect  of  those  moticms  was,  that  the  speaker  and  serjeant  should  plead  in  bar  to  the  stud  actions,  i.  e.  that  through 
the  attorney-general  thej  ihouid  ^o  into  court,  and  put  in  the  plea,  that  the  privileges  of  the  llouae  of  Commons  we!re  con- 
cerned $  that  the  house  was  silting,  and  ordered  certain  acta  to  be  done  ;  that  he,  as  speaker*  had  f nioreed  those  orders  ;  ihftt 
he  did  so  by  their  authority ;  and  that  having  done  so  t>]r  the  order  of  the  house,  he  pleaded  io  bar,  and  denied  the  authority 
of  the  court  to  interfere. 
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not  to  be  found  in  an  attempt  io  take  away  their 
privileges.  As  to  what  had  been  said  about  Magna 
Charta^  and  that  no  man  could  legally  be  imprisoned 
by  the  law  of  the  laod,  unless  tried  by  his  peers,  it 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  many  of  the  laws  were 
contrary  to  Magna  Charia  ;  for  instance»  the  canon 
2ind  the  eccJesiastical  laws,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Magna  Charia  ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  the  fei 
ieme^  a^d  from  immemorial  usage,  as  much  as  if  en- 
tered in  Magna  Charia,  The  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, acted  upon  from  time  immemorial,  were  as 
much  tnc  kx  terras  as  any  of  the  written  laws ;  but 
then  it  liad  oten^  s:iid,  that  the  house  could  not  com- 
mit hbellers  to  ^?rifion,  because  they  would  become 
judges,  jurors,  and  executioners,  in  their  own  cause, 
and  Magna  Charia  would  not  permit  this.  But  did 
it  ever  occur  to  the  modern  writerSt  who  threw  out 
such  an  opinion,  when  they  saw  daily  the  judges  of 
the  land  punish  persons  for  contempt  of  court,  by 
committing  them  to  prison,  that  the  judges  were 
then  judges,  jurors,  and  executioners,  m  their  own 
cause.  The  judges  exercised  that  mixed  right,  and 
who  could  question  it  ?  Was  it  to  be  expected, 
that  the  judges  would  wait  for  a  trial  by  jury  before 
they  could  punish  for  a  contempt  of  their  authority  ? 
Were  they  to  stand  waiting  at  the  door  of  a  grand 
jury  room,  waiting  for  their  finding  a  bill,  subject  all 
the  time  to  the  virulence  of  popular  clamour,  and 
without  remedy  perhaps,  for  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen 
months,  until  rcheved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury?  The 
privileges  of  parliament,  he  said,  were  not  inroads  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  but  its  safeguards.  The 
commons,  who  represented  the  people,  were  their 
natural  guardians,  and  their  interests  were  ideniitied. 
The  people,  he  might  be  told,  would  not  bear  the 
exercise  of  those  privileges  ;  but  our  ancestors,  cer- 
tainly as  high  mettled,  as  watchful  of  liberty  as  the 
present  generation,  had  borne  them,  when  they  de- 
clared, tnat  one  power  and  privilege  vested  ip  the 
commons  defended  the  liberties  of  the  people*  It 
had  been  argued,  that  the  crown  would  protect  the 
people's  rights.  What  1  in  a  constitution  framed  like 
ours,  was  the  crown  to  be  the  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple's freedom  ?  No  ;  for  (with  personal  reverence 
to  the  reigning  nwMiarch)  the  crown  was  dispopcd  to 
be  (though  not  essentially)  the  enemy  of  liberty. 
Why  else  were  there  checks  put  upon  it,  but  that  it 
was  natural  for  man  possessed  of  power  to  dislike 
controul  ?  Had  the  history  of  England  exhibited 
the  crown  as  the  defender  of  the  people's  rights  ? 
If  at  any  time  it  should  be  found,  that  the  house  waa 
too  much  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  the 
remedy  was  easy,  it  was  oply  to  alter  the  coastitu* 
tion  of  it  ;  but  never  let  discretionary  power  be 
wrested  from  it.  If  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  are 
to  decide  on  this  queEtion  of  privilege,  they  might 
fWith  equal  propriety  decide  on  all  the  privileges  of 
the  house,  if  called  in  question.  If  the  serjeant  at 
arms  was  intrusted  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
^use,  atul  the  person  on  inborn  they  were  to  be  ex- 
ecuted chose  to  resist,  and  to  beat  the  Serjeant,  or 
tii»  messenger,  and  actions  were  to  be  entered  against 
tfce  party  offending,  the  person  might  say,  why»  your 
officer  T3fehaved  iropertinently,  and  I  beat  him  j  and 
then  the  law  courts  must  decide  on  this,  and  all  the 
*2 


privileges.     Wat  public  opinion  (Kt  asked)  Io 
the  hmiter  of  the  judicature  of  the  house  t     One  i 
htician  would  abridge  them  of  one  privilege,  snotocr 
of   another,  till,  between    factions   bidding  ^ 
each  other  at  the  auction  of  popularity,  the  i 
would  have  no  privilege  left.'* 

The  motion  of  the  chairman  of  the  comoiitteey  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  then  put  and  carried-  !t  irii 
next  moved  and  carried,  that  the  attorney-generaL  be 
directed  to  defend  the  speaker  and  the  aerjeant  at 
arms  against  this  action.  Mr  Wynne  rose  to  inqmre* 
whether,  in  future,  it  was  to  be  generally  under- 
stood, that  any  body  might  bring  actions  of  thii  son 
against  the  house,  without  fear  of  its  exercising  the 
privilege  of  commitment.  A  recent  case  had  been 
determined  before  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  atten- 
tion of  privilege,  which  he  therefore  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  present.  A  Mr  Hesse,  a  justice  <il 
peace,  had  acted  under  the  immediate  orders  of  that 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  sup  pre  sing  a  riot-  All  ao- 
tion  at  law  had  been  brought  agamst  him  h^f 
conduct ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  committed  b 
the  principal  and  his  agent,  and  would  not  con 
to  release  them,  until  they  gave  Mr  Hesse  a 
charge  from  his  action.  Was  the  house  now  to 
understood  as  abandoning  that  course  of  proceeding  I 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  that  he  was 
not  then  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  general 
question  ;  but  he  would  say,  that,  in  every  particular 
case,  he  thought  the  house  was  perfectly  at  Jiheny 
to  exercise  its  own  discretion  ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  best  discretion  and  judgment,  he  did  not  thtoL 
that  it  was  necessary  to  commit  the  agent  of 
Francis  Burdett. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  Mr  Gratlan  brought  Ibfil 
ward  a  new  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Iris^  ^ 
Roman  Catholics.     We  have  noticed,  in  a  fa 
part  of  the  history,  bow  strong  a  prospect  (a  | 
pect  coming  near,  if  it  did  not  amount  to,  an  aoto- 
lute    pledge)    of   Catholic    emancipation    had  bee9 
held  out  at  the  time  of  the  union,  to  concilfite  a 
krger  portion  of  the  Irish   to  that  measure.     Tm« 
years  after  the  union,  Mr  Pitt,  when  leavtog  ofl 
had  declared  his  opinion,  that  an  exttnatoo  of 
rights  of  Protestants  to  Catholics,  was  aa  is 
and  safe  after  the  union,  as  it  had  been  daogcroQi  I 
fore  it* 

Of  the  cause,  it  has  been  truly  said,  tlimt  Umiv  ^ 
is  not   one  name  which  baa  been  loved  in  our  ova  mtt 
times,  or  will  be  revered  hereafter,  by  aiiyseci«ir^ 
school  of   politicians,  which  is  not   ranked 
lis   supporters.       In  times  when  Popery   was 
formidable,  Locke  and  Judge  Blackstone  had  i 
cipated  the  time  and  circumstances  for  enlarging  I 
bounds  of  toleration,  which  time  and  circunii^' 
were  now   arrived.     In  latter  times,  Adam 
had  pleaded  in  their  favour  i  and  Dr  Johnaon,  1 
years  ago,  had  pronounced,  that  those  who  woul 
cry,  No  Popery,  in  these  days^  would  havecmd.  Fin 
in  the  time  of  the  deluge*     Pitt,  Foity  Grcovil* 
and  Windham  himself,   men   who  differed  in 
views  of  all  other  reforms,  coincided  m  tliit 
Within  the  pale  of  the  English  ckurch^  tbe 
of  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  approved  by  i 
less  authorities  than  a  Watsooi  a  Ewy,  aad  a  fii» 
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tharst«  It  wai  not  titdeed  easy  tu  answer  the  »rgu- 
irtpnti  whi^h  abstract  jui^tice  had  to  plead  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  j  and  arpuments,  too,  which  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  and  considerations  of  pobcy, 
every  day  multiplied  and  confirmed-  The  exclusion 
of  a  fiftn  part  of  our  whole  population  from  the 
possibility  of  rising  to  high  and  important  situations 
in  the  country,  is  an  injury  to  the  empire,  which  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  taients  which  might  spring  from 
such  a  mass  of  population.  It  is  an  insult  to  that 
excluded  population,  which  extends  still  \wider  tlian 
the  injuryr  It  saps  the  fouudation  of  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  or,  9t  least,  gives  us  a  weaker  right 
to  expect  them.  It  turns  the  heart  aod  the  eye  of 
the  degraded  Catholics  towards  that  Catholic  enemy 
of  the  country,  who  has  au  interest  and  pretext  to 
oflFer  his  aid  for  obtaining  to  them  all  the  rights  which 
their  own  government  denies*  It  deprives  Pro- 
H  teftantism  itself  of  the  surest  triumph  over  Catho- 
I  licism — of  reformation.  It  keeps  the  CathoUc  more 
m  suspected,  consequently  more  degraded,  and  conse- 
^  quently  more  bigotted  and  averse  to  the  purer  creed 
I*      of  Christianity. 
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The  opponents  of  emancipation  aQswer»  that  the     Brttailr. 
Catholics  have  full  toleration  for  their  religion  ;  they      -    ^  — 
are  not  punished  for  going  to  mass,  nor  obstructed       JJ?^ 
in   the  performance  of  it-     To  this,  it  is   replied, 
that  a  penal  law  against  CathoUct,  is  still  a  penal  Argumen 
law,  whether  it  enjoins  the  punishment  of  death  or  againtt 
of  fine  for  t)ieir  religion  ;  and,  in   what  respects  is  Catholic 
the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics   from  the    most  ho-  *"'*""  " 
nourable  offices  in  the  ^  law,  the  army,  the  corpora* 
tions,  and  the  universities,  different  from  a  penalty  ?  % 
The  right  of  aspiring  to  such  offices  is  inherent  in 
the  free  subject  ;  it  is  not  conferred  by  acts  of  par- 
liament ;  but  the  statute  which  takes  it  away,  is  at 
essentially  penal  as  if  it  deprived  the  subject  of  his 
personal  liberty,  or  of  any  other  right.  The  third  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  is,  that  the  Catholics  would  de- 
mand moTC  than  mere  right,  and  would  aim  at  religious 
supremacy  in  Ireland,  if  their  present  demands  were 
granted.     If  it  were  even  fair  to  deny  what  is  du« 
for  fear  of  more  being  demanded,  it  could  be  easily 

e roved,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  that  the  Catho« 
cs  have  not  the  power  as  legislators  to  sway  th^ 
British  parliament,  and  their  attempting  it  by  force. 


i  From  the  period  of  the  EeformiUon  to  that  of  the  Revolution  of  1089,  popery  seems  to  have  been  considered,  rather  as  a 

mtr  for  which  inilividuab  eunviefecd  of  any  overt-act  were  sutjected  to  punishment,  than  at  a  f]rftcin  of  faith  which  the  more 
fiowierful  s«ct  were  ^ulidtous  to  repressor  eating ui>h  by  durable  diitqualilications.  To  celebrate  maam,  or  to  attend  its  ceiehni. 
tloQv  were  offences  punishable  by  law  ;  and  every  subject  was  liablf:  to  severe  and  unmitigmble  penalties,  if  he  omiUcd  to  at- 
tend public,  worship,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  ctttabliiihed  cbureht  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday.  CatboUcft  however, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  religious  rancour  of  those  tlmea,  were  neither  excluded  from  the  legislature,  nor  exposed  to  any 
hardi»hips  respecting  the  enjoytnent  and  transference  of  their  poasesaionfl^^or  the  econotny  and  regulation  of  their  faniiHcs— 
or  their  personal  rigbti  and  immunltJes*  The  truth  is,  that  the  early  rigours  exercised  upon  the  Catholics,  were  /ather  meant- 
aa  preventatives  of  heresy  than  as  political  distinctioos.  Ehrring  the  reign  of  Ell<a1ieth»  the  taws  against  the  Catholks  were  ,  ^ 
adlRinlatered,  upon  the  whole,  with  mlldneas  and  forbsarancei  in  EDgland  and  In  Ireland  they  fcmained  almost  a  dead  Jetttr. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  however,  when  the  Proteatants  obtained,  for  tba  irst  time,  a  dceid^  niajortty  in  the  parliamefti  of 
Ireland,  they  were  occaaionolly  enforced  with  considerable  rigour.  Under  Charles,  the  peculiar  dilBcuIties  of  his  ttituution^  snd 
ibe  authorised  enormities  of  the  English  settlers,  led  to  thoise  scenes  of  m<»re  than  savage  devastation,  which  filled  the  rcbel- 
lioQ  of  1641.  From  that  period,  to  the  complete  «ubjugatIou  of  the  country  by  Cromvi-ell,  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  th^  most 
frightful  diM^rders,  allayed  occasionally  by  a  military  despotism  nearly  na  terrible^  The  SfOdiery  of  Cromwell  setiled  them- 
•elves  in  the  lands  of  which  they^id  dispossessed  their  opponents;  and,  at  the  Restoration,  the  act  of  setilemetU  eonHnned 
this  desolating  ejectment,  by  warranting  tha  absolute  transfereiiee  of  eight  miilioa»  of  acres  from  Irish  Catholics  to  KnglislA 
Frotcstants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  servitude  and  penury  to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  reduced  on  tht  acoesston  of  James  lU 
It  was  natural  to  imagine,  that,  with  the  known  dispositions  of  this  prince  in  favour  of  Popery,  he  would  endeavour,  anxiou^t* 
ly  and  effectually,  to  restore  the  political  preponderance  of  this  sect  in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  (as  we  have  seen,)  a  blind  and 
furious  bigot,  was  selected  oj  the  instrument  for  obtaining  the  objectd  of  the  king.  Except,  however,  the  disarming  of  the 
Protestants,  the  dJsmlssal  of  some  ofAccrs,  and  the  disbandlrrg^  of  foUr  thousand  soldiers  of  th»t  persuasion,  it  dom  not  appour 
that  any  very  severe  oppeesstons  were  exercised  byihc  Catholics,  to  whom  a  concurrence  of  ciii^unastanceK  ^^d  nnv.  irtveu  the 
right  of  the  strongest.     Tyrooonel,  indeed,  had  formed  a  scheme  for  colling  a  pajliament,  is  order  to  r^  Kt  of  set<- 

tletnent;  but  he  was  oppowd  so  strenuously  by  the  moderate  Catholics  in  the  king^s  councjli  that  he  wa-         ;       \\  to  reliiv 
^sh  his  project. 

William  III.,  called  upon  by  the  English  people  to  rescue  them  fhym  Popery  and  shivery,  came  ovec  from  a  country  pat'-  . 
tially  peopled  with  Catholics,  and  with  an  army  ehiefly  composed  of  Catholics,  to  destroy  the  tyranny  ofii  Popish  princa  in 
England.     The  means  by  which  he  ellbcted  the  deliverimce  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to  deliver,    indicate  the  bcaclicial  , 
consequences  of  a  tolerating  spirit.     The  liberties  of  a  FroteHtant  state  were  revived,  sDirmed,  andiujgmentcd*by  the  leader  of 
a  Catholic  army  ;  and  the  principles  of  our  constitution  were  framed  under  the  auspices  of  an  aid,  whidi  tlberullty  had  won 
•ver  to  the  cause  of  frevdom* 

It  was  natural  that,  in  thU  struggle,  the  CathoUcfi  should  side  with  the  monarch,  in  Tvhom  a!l  their  tx^jectations  wera 
placed.  They,  accordingly,  made  every  eflbrt  to  sustain  the  fallea  fortunes  of  James  ;  and  it  wa-s  not  until  1C91  that  the  Pro- 
testant government  obtained  the  full  resumption  and  recogrtilion  of  its  ascendancy,  by  the  treaty  of  hrmerick.  By  the  ar- 
ticles of  that  treaty,  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  '*  the  Roman  Catholics  should  enjoy  such  pri^ilege^  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland;  or,  as  they  did  enjoy  In  the  reign  ofCharloi  IL;  and  their  m^estics, 
aa  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  tlve  said  Roman  Catholics  such  iurthcf 
security  in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religii«n*** 

In  direct  defiance  of  this  solemn  pledge,  in  peremptory  violation  of  the  sacred  condition}^,  on  the  faith  of  tvhlch  the  Instru- 
pnent  was  ratified  by  the  submission  uf  the  Irish  people,  three  years  hod  scarce  elapsed,  when  the  fotnijus  act  for  preventing 
the  growth  of  popery  was  passed  by  the  Engliah  parlbment.  The  history  of  this  act,  though  related  by  a  crowd  of  respectable 
authorities,  should  nevertheless  be  perpetually  repeated.  When  evils  subsist  for  our  shame,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should 
But^st  for  our  Instruction. 

A  party,  in  England,  were  in  violent  opposition  to  the  government  of  William,  whose  prioelptes»  and,  of  course,  ihoie  hf 
his  mifilsters,  were  known  to  be  enllghLened  and  tolerant*  The  opposition  party  resolved  ta  moke  the  king  outrage  his  princi- 
ples, or  sutgect  himself  to  the  odium  of  prolecting  popery,     la  order  to  eflect  their  objcctj  they  purposely  brought  In  the  bill 
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king  a  veto 
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poifirment 
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could  only  end  in  tlieir  defeat.  But  it  is  pretendedf 
that  the  principles  of  the  Catholics  unfit  them  for 
trusts  in  society  ;  they  are  bound  to  persecute  ;  they 
are  freed  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath^  and  cnn 
purchase  absolution  from  ail  offenceg  done  or  intend- 
ed, from  the  lowest  larceny  up  to  regicide*  This 
assertion  is  completely  without  foundatkin.  At  Mr 
Pitt'a  desire,  in  1789  and  1790,  the  six  Catholic  uni- 
versities of  \Europe  were  consulted  upon  the  tenets 
•of  the  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to  the  faith 
that  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  allegiance  to 
heretic  sovereigns.  The  university  of  Douay,  the 
Doctors  of  the  Korhonne,  the  university  of  Lou- 
vaine,  those  of  .Vtcala,  Salamanca,  and  Valladolid, 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  imputation  of  such 
principles,  and  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope, 
gave  exactly  such  answers  as  Protestant  universities 
would  have  given,  had  they  been  consulted  by  Ca- 
tholics on  the  PiX)testant  opinions  respecting  murder, 
treason,  and  perjury. 

The  present  coronation  oath  is  another  argument 
with  the  anti-cathohcs.  But  the  coronation  oath 
was  framed  when  Catholics  sat  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  iti  Ireland,  and  were  eligible  to  all  ofRces, 
civil  and  military.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  first 
year  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  and  Catholics  were  de- 
prived of  the  rights  which  they  are  now  reclaiming, 
by  the  Ist  and  2d  of  Queen  Anne.  This  is  a  fact, 
and  it  is  a  conclusive  one,  respecting  the  royal  oath. 

Unfiappily,  although  the  arguments  for  the  cause 
were  so  strong,  a  shield  of  temporary  evasion  from 
them  has  teen  afforded  to  their  enemies  by  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves*  In  a  cause  so  good,  it  was  in- 
deed the  misconduct  of  partizans,  and  not  the  argu- 
ments of  opponents,  that  was  most  to  be  dreaded. 
The  original  managers  of  the  Cathohc  cause  were 
men  of  respectable  rank,  of  moderate  tempers,  and 
of  sound  abilities.  At  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  in 
January  1799,  (a  time  when  the  union  was  in  con- 
templation, and  when  a  state  provision  for  the  Ca* 
thohc  clergy  was  actually  spoken  of  by  the  British 
government),  they  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  allow- 
ing the  King  (in  the  event  of  emancipation)  a  veto 
over  the  appointment  of  their  bishops*  In  1808, 
previous  to  the  business  being  again  brought  forward 
in  parliament,  Dr  Milner,  the  avowed  agent  of  the 
Catholic  prelates,  renewed  the  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  bishops,  thai,  emancipation  being 
granted,  they  would  in   future  supply  no  vacancy 


without  presenting  the  name  of  the  proposed  iuccct- 
aor  to  government ;  and,  in  case  of  his  being  ohirct- 
ed  to,  to  present  another  and  another  name,  till  ^«v  ^' 
vemment  should  be  satisfied  with  the  krvalty  of  i^» 
nominee.     This  was  announced  in  parliatncfit,       ' 
immediately  became  the  subject  of  discussion  on 
other  side  of  the  waler^     There  is  no  reason  to 
lieve  that  the  most  lespcctable  among  the  Cathdii 
were  at  any  time  averse  to  conceding  the  veto  ; 
there  had  risen  in  the  popular  meetings  of  thii  bod' 
as  there  ever  will  rise  in  popular  meetings,  a  set 
rash,  turbulent,  and  ambitious  men,  who  en  vied  the 
fidence  and  respect  due  to  the  superior  leaders. 
demagogies,  attaching  to  their  party  alt  the  bi^ 
ted  and  disaffected  among  their  fellow-believer«,  n 
ed  a  cry  against  the  veto,   which  tht^alened  a  «chi<  ^ 
in  the  Catholic  body,  and,  by  their  noise  and  actifj) 
ty,  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  prelates  at  the  p 
spect  of  such  a  schism,  to  acquiesce    in  thetr  a!f^ 
^urd  opposition* 

The  unreasonnblenesf  of  the  Catholica  in  refititiig  Sped 
this  concession,  as  a  return  for  emancipation,  his  been  ^  4 
acknowledged  by  their  Protestant  advocates ;  but  Mr  *^ 
Grattan,  m  brin^^ng  forward  his  present  roottot}, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Jbreign  influencet  the  ob* 
ject  of  such  pretended  dread,  could  be  complctelf' 
avoided,  by  another  mode  of  security,  ^iz.  dofnrit 
nomination.  Some  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had, 
fact,  virtually  agreed  to  the  principle.  It  was  w 
to  be  expected,  however,  tliat  the  Catholics  were 
come  and  make  their  offer  to  that  houH".  Ore 
them  by  justice  (said  Mr  Grattanh  not  by  itaf 
out  upon  terms  :  give  them  their  just  right  in  t1 
first  instance  ; — mase  it  an  article,  if  you  ehoo 
that  they  shall  not  elect  foreign  bishops  ;*— but,  at 
events,  act  justly.  But  the  Protestant  friends  of  ( 
tholic  emancipation,  while  they  saw  with  grief  1 
the  Catholics  had  furnished  their  opponents  witfe 
pretext  for  refusing  the  claims,  did  not  coniidrr  t^ 
concessions  of  emancipation,  even  without  a  veto, 
be  half  so  dangerous  as  the  present  state  of  affairt.* 
It  must  be  noticed,  that,  at  present,  we  do  not  pc$- 
sess  the  veto.  What  then  is  done  by  withholding  the 
rights  of  that  body,  but  continuing  the  diium  i  ' 
their  disaffection,  without  gaining  the  veto  ^  finai 
cipation,  or  no  emancipation,  the  veto  is  not  ooi 
until  the  Catholics  choose  to  grant  it.  But  the 
thohcs  ought  to  gram  it.  True ;  but  is  it  a  maiti 
of  indifference  that  the  Catholics  should  not  be 


" 


Utuded  4o,  which  they  filled  with  a  varkty  of  absurd  and  wieked  cliiuse«,  that  the  ministry  might  be  compelled  to  tUk  fti 

jecUon.     The  court  p«rty  accing  throM|rh  this  iniquitous  9<:hcnic»  detennlncf!  to   outwit  their  opponcnta,  by  sending  b»ek  \\ 

bill  loddod  with  additional  absurdilies,  that  it?s  loas  might  bo  iinj>utcd  to  the  origina]  framers.     Thcy»  finding  their  frrUk^  m 

turned  upon  their  hands,  flung  them  back  upon  ihcir  adversaries.     And  thus  this  fiagiiiooa  iict.  glutted  with  the  r^ 

mcnts  ttud  united  injustice  oftwo parties,  neither  of  which  intended  it  to  pass,  wa*  finally  adopted  by  the  legislAttii^ 

10  the  real  wish  of  all  branches  of  it,  and  of  all  the  parties  that  composed  it.     In  this  manner  were  the  libcrtits   n  -    ; 

of  their  felJow  coyntrynien  squandered  away.     This  ih,  at  least,  the  history  of  the  Englisb  act,  which  was  the  ,, .  i  i.    .  I 

of  that  which  was  afterwards  |)a&«ed  in  Ireland-     By  this  abominable  act,  and  the  statutes  which  were  •" '-. 

the  Cqtholici^  were  completely  excluded  from  evcrj-  constitutionitl  advanUige,  reward,  or  immunity,  excc{ 

chi$e«     Of  this,  too,  they  were  deprived,  in  the  reigix  of  George  I.,  by  the  action  of  a  new  policy  on  Iht  ]  ^     ^ 

great  object  of  which  was  to  jjrevent  the  formation  of  an  indeiwndent  Irish  interest. 

From  the  accession  of  bis  present  majesty,  to  the  present  time,  our  kgislntive  annals  can  boast  of  a  series  of  wige  and 
oonceasloas  to  the  Catholics;  but  they  are  still  excluded  by  statute  from  all  offices  in  the  law,  from  all  commands  In  tbrinii^, 
from  all  empl  oyra  en  ts  connected  with  the  actual  government  and  regulation  of  the  state,  from  silting  in  parliament,  from' 
ing  corporate  situations^  Ac  Xo  Cathullc  can  present  to  a  living  ;  ihoiigh  Dis/ientcrs  and  even  Jews  arc  entitled  to  ihbprv' 
vilcge*  The  qualification  of  a  Catholic  juror  h  made  higher  than  that  of  Protestants,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  ancient  codt  If 
idtoM-ed,  except  to  those  who  shall  conform  to  the  oath  anddecloxation*  prescribed  by  13tb  and  14tb  G«orfr  III.  cap^  S^ 


i" 


I 


If 


I 


elBaUd  ^  If  the  House  of  Commona  (said  Mr  Poo« 
Eonby^y  ill  supporting  the  motion)  expected  great 
concessions  from  the  Catholics,  they  should  at  least 
begin  by  making  small  ones  themselves.  But  it  wt$ 
evident*  tliat  veto  or  no  veto,  arrangement  or  no  ar- 
rangemeott  the  party  in  power  were  determined  to 
concede  notbing.  To  insinuate  that  concessions  were 
refusedt  because  no  distinct  offer  bad  been  made  by 
ibe  Catholics,  was  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Those 
who  »id  so,  had  the  words  on  their  lips,  but  not  the 
meaning  in  their  hearti.  All  that  was  demanded  was, 
to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  subject.  Would  it  be 
sai^  that  the  house  ought  never  to  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  petition  like  that  of  the  Catholics, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners  ?  Let  us  contemplate 
the  situation  of  Europe.  The  greatest  warrior  and 
pobtician  who  bad  ever  lived,-^a  man  whose  ambition 
m  as  gigantic  as  his  views, — sways  against  us  the  sub- 
icrvjent  energies  of,  a  people,  ambitious  like  himself, 
and  whose  ruling  national  passion  is  to  put  England 
down,  that  they  may  reign  the  masters  of  the  world. 
With  this  power  to  contend  with,  wuuld  it  not  be 
sound  discretion  to  look  to  our  own  resources  ?  and 
when  a  committee  is  required  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  of  so  great  a  share  of  our  population,  is 
it  the  answer  of  statesmen,  to  say  to  those  who  plead 
for  the  petition,  "  you  are  not  empowered  to  make 
certain  arrangements,  and  we  will  therefore  not  in- 
quire into  the  propriety  of  conceding  any  thing  ?*' 
It  it  wise  to  tell  the  Catholics  that  they  are  to  make 
all  the  advances,  and  then  to  sit  silentljr  and  sullenly 
to  receive  them  ?  The  legislature  ought  to  make  the 
adrances,  for  they  possess  the  power  of  doing  so  j 
and,  viewing  the  matter  not  as  a  theologian  and  a  re- 
itgioni&t,  but  as  a  statesman,  it  would  be  wi^e  to  do 
so.  Force  can  never  secure  Ireland  :  It  had  been 
tried  for  centuries  ;  and,  at  this  vtry  time.  Great 
Britain  is  not  more  secure  of  Ireland  than  in  the  mo-^t 
troublesome  times.  To  render  her  tranquil*  her  de- 
mands ought  at  least  to  be  listened  to. 

Another  parliamentary  advocate  for  the  Catholics, 
declared,  in  still  stronger  terms,  his  opinion,  that  the 
veto  was  not  a  necessary  stipulation.  This  veto,  said 
Mr  C.  Hutchinson,  i^  a  mere  stalking  horse, — the 
plea  of  desertion  from  the  Catholic  cause.  On  what 
ground  was  it  required  ?  Was  the  loyalty  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  impeached,  cr  impeachable  ?  He 
would  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  single  instance 
of  disaffection  among  the  Catholic  bishops  ;*-an  in- 
alaiice  in  which  tliey  had  acted,  or  attempted  to  act, 
Against  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  their  fi- 
delily  to  the  state  was  so  conspicuous, — their  exer- 
tion m  support  of  the  government  so  signal^  during 
the  trying  penod  of  the  insurrection^  that  they  were 


denounced,  among  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  as  the     firiuuu 
Orange  bishope— 4s  strenuous  advocates  for  the  views  '—  ■  ^^  ^J 
of  government.     Why  then  demand  any  additional  Gconotni, 
pledge  of  loyalty  from  such   men  ?     Mr  Grattan's       ^^*^ 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  213  against 
109- 

The  friends  of  parliamentary  reform  were  not  dis-  Mr  Erand'* 
couraged  by  the  defeat  which  Mr  Corwen's  bill  had  n>otioa  for 
received  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  21  st  of  May,  P^"**"**'*^* 
Mr  Brand  made  a  motion  in  the  house  for  a  commit-  f^^^ 
tec  to  consider  of  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  re- 
specting a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
in  a  summary  statement  of  his  plan,  be  stated  his  ob- 
jects to  be,  that  parliament  should  exercise  a  right, 
which  it  certainly  could  constitutionally  exercise,  of 
disfranchising  those  boroughs  in  which  the  member* 
were  returned  by  the  nomination  of  individuals,  and, 
as  the  members  of  the  house  would  be  diminished  in 
that  proportion,  to  tranfer  the  right  of  rcturniDgsuch 
members  to  populous  towns.  In  counties,  he  would 
leave  the  elective  franchise  as  it  now  stands,  with  the 
freeholders,  merely  adding  the  copyholders  to  the 
number  of  the  electors.  He  proposed  to  assimilate 
the  mode  of  voting  in  Scotland  to  that  in  England. 
As  to  the  state  of  representation  in  Ireland,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  propose  any  change.  He  should, 
however,  bring  that  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  if  his  motion  should  be  successful. 
He  proposed  triennial  parliaments,  and  although  the 
disfranchised  boroughs  had,  in  point  of  right,  no 
claim  to  compensation,  he  should,  however,  vote  for 
their  receiving  it.  In  changing  the  duration  of  par- 
liament, he  foresaw  immense  difficulties,  unless  a  con- 
current change  were  to  be  made  in  making  the  re- 
turns. He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  votes  should' 
be  taken  by  districts,  f  instead  of  the  returns  being- 
made  by  districts.  There  was  one  remaining  point 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house.  The  number  of  persons  holding  places  and 
seats  in  that  house,  was  an  evil  which  required  a  re- 
medy. He  would  not  propose  to  exclude  alt  persons 
who  held  oflices,  but  all  who  held  them  without  re- 
sponsibility. The  people,  said  Mr  Brand,  wish  for 
a  moderate  reform  ;  it  is  their  right,  and  if  it  is  refu- 
sed, they  will  endeavour  to  assert  it.  There  must 
be  either  a  reform,  or  a  military  government. 

The  points  and  the  facts  so  often  asserted  and  de- 
nied, were  largely  discussed  in  this  new  trial  of  the 
question.  The  accustomed  argument  of  the  fate  of 
France  was  not  forgolten  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
enemies  of  reform.  In  answer  to  this  admonition,  Mr* 
Whitbread  said,  what  h»s  been  the  fate  of  other  na- 
ttons  who  neglected  the  means  of  national  safety  f' 
Did  Prussia  reform  ?  Did  Austria  redress  xfac  peo- 
ple's grievances  ?  Why  haa  Spain  been  the  theatre  of 


^  To  esempljfy  thta  opinion,  Mr  Brand  reterred  to  the  county  which  he  represented  (Htrtrordfihire).  If  there  wer*  rourmem- 
ben  to  be  returned,  and  if  they  were  to  k>e  returned  bj  districted  that  would  throw  the  whole  orthe  representation  into  the  four 
principal  town*  ol  the  county.  The  freeholders  of  the  town  would  uniformly  prevail  over  the  freeholders  of  ihc  county,  because 
they  would  almost  always  outnumber  Lbcm  at  an  election.  This  would  be  to  commute  the  county  for  the  borougti  elertioik 
But  if  the  vot««  were  taken  by  diKrictjs  it  would  tave  much  expeficCi  and  favour  the  pretansioiift  of  many»  who  at  present  are 
deterred*  by  a  conaideration  of  the  expence,  from  ofleriDg  thcinselvea  oa  candidates*  Kotluilg  need  prevent  the  bhefta'B  from 
taking  Uie  vote*  throughout  the  different  districts,  without  subjecting  the  candidate  to  the  espeoce  of  bringing  up  the  frefr 
h6tder»  from  the  -Utrtrmities  of  the  county  to  the  place  f)f  election.  The  voten  nf^ht  also  t>c  collected  throughout  the  dlA^— 
ent  parishes  in  populous  towns.  Unless  e^omesucli  arrangements  should  be  made,  Mr  Brand  conceived  that.it  would  be  impoa^ 
sible  to  ftibtiih  trienniol  parti  aments^  without  producing,  mischiefft  of  the  most  dasferons  tendency. 
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Brit.iin*  havoc  and  devastation  ?  Were  their  miseries  to  be 
traced  lo  the  experiment  of  reform  ?  Or  rather,  was 
it  not  the  effect  of  the  resistance  with  which  their  re- 
spective governments  treated  every  proposition  of  re- 
dress and  amelioration  ?  Had  Sicily  reformed  ?  and 
what,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  assistance  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  its  fate,  unless  that  government  shall 
be  wise  enough  to  accede  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people  ?  Subjugated  Europe  had  fallen,  not  be- 
cause she  made  rash  experiraenta  on  her  ayalema  of 
government,  but  by  sanctifying  every  abuse,  and  per- 
tifiaciouBly  refusing  to  accede  to  the  just  desires  of 
the  people.  She  destroyed  the  moral  energies,  and, 
though  she  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  I»er  defenders,  there  remained  nothing  of 
influence  over  their  hearts,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  enemy.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  234  to  115. 
BefKirtof  Among  the  prominent  events  of  the  sesstonj  it 
the  buUion  would  be  Improper  to  omit  mentioning  the  report  of 
^eomnuttee.  the  bullion  committee.  The  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments imposed  upon  the  bank  in  I797f  have  been  no- 
ticed in  the  events  ©f  that  year*  Since  that  period, 
the  paper  money,  not  only  of  the  bank  of  England, 
but  of  the  country  barnks,  had  multiplied  so  rapidly; 
the  value  of  that  paper  money  had  so  much  diminish- 
ed in  relation  to  the  price  of  all  articles  of  life ;  the 
market  price  of  golcl  had  risen  so  much  above  its 
mint-price,  and  coin  and  bullion  had  become  so  scarce, 
that  these  concurring  appearances  were  naturally  held 
iu  the  general  opinion,  as  cause  and  effect.  It  had 
been  indeed  predicted  by  many,  that  the  dispensation 
froiQ  cash  payments  permitted  to  the  bank,  would 
produce  the  effect  of  depreciating  paper  by  its  abuo- 
dauce,  and  of  raising  the  relative  price  of  gold  in  pro- 
portion, by  offering  temptations  to  melt  the  coin,  and 
to  export  both  coin  and  bullion  $ — but  these  predic- 
tions were  disregarded  in  1 797,  by  many  who  now 
thought  more  seriously  on  the  subject,  f  or  who  did 
not  imagine  that  the  restriction  act  would  be  suffered 
to  be  so  long  in  force.  A  committee  during  the  last 
session,  had  oeen  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  high 
price  of  gold  bullion,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  to  point  out  a 
remedy.  The  report  of  the  bullion  committee  wai 
given  in  on  the  8th  of  June.  They  first  inquire  into 
the  price  of  bullion,  and  find,  that  a  guinea  i4  worth 
about  23  shillings  of  paper  money ;  and  this  decree  of 
depreciation  of  paper  currency  is  confirmed  by  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  which  are  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  against  England,  though  the  real  exchange 
would  at  present  otherwise  be  in  her  favour.  "  it 
results  from  this  unnatural  state  of  things,  that  while 
a  good  guinea  can  only  be  current  at  21  shillings, 
and  that  a  guinea  too  light  to  pass  in  currency,  gams 
value  by  its  deficiency,  and  is  actually  worth  22  shil- 
hnga.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  gold  coin 
ibould  remain  in  currericjr;  and  the  result  is,  that  th^ 
public  lose  about  two  shiUiDgs  on  a  guinra  on  their 
income  and  expenditure* 

The  quantity  of  country  hank  notes  ii  atated  by 
the  committee  to  be  greatly  dependent  on  the  quan- 
tity of  bank  of  England  notes  in  which  they  are  pay- 


able. One  of  the  wittiesseB  estlmatet  tliete  conitfiT 
notes  at  twenty  millions ;  but  they  arc  probably  w6nL  S 
more  than  thirty  millions,  as  the  gold  coin  in  circii« 
lation  used  to  be  estimated  at  that  sum  wlien  i\mm 
were  only  ten  millions  of  bank  of  England  noteif 
making  the  then  circulation  forty  ouUioiis,  beCNiet 
country  notes,  at  that  time  perhaps  five  "^mitTTTi 
Forty- five  millions  must  have  been  augmented  to  if* 
ty-four  millions,  to  produce  a  depreciation  of  20  pef 
cent*  as  at  present,  whereby  the  country  bank  nolet 
appear  to  amount  to  about  thirty-four  millions,  the 
bank  of  England  notes  being  twenty  millions  in  ctr* 
culation  ;  herein  supposing  tlie  augmented  rapidity 
of  pecuniary  transactions  to  balance  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  them,  and  that  the  same  amount  of  ctrculat* 
ing  medium  is  now  as  necessary  as  in  1797. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is  8tated«  that 
the  only  true  and  effectual  protection  to  ibe  public 
against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  is  the  obligttiot 
on  the  parties  who  issue  it  to  pay  it  in  specie  ftt  tlli 
will  of  the  holder;  that,  since  the  year  1797,  mbm 
that  protection  was  taken  away  by  the  bank- restric- 
tion bill,  the  bank  have  extended  the  circitlalioii  of 
their  notes  from  ten  to  twenty *one  millioni}  tbattbe 
country  banks  have  also  very  considerably  extendi^ 
the  circulation  of  their  notes  j  that  this  tncresteof 
the  circulating  medium  enhances  the  price  of  every 
commodity,  raises  the  market  price  abore  the  mint 
price  of  bullion*  and  occasions  the  present  aaliTotir* 
able  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges. 

While  these  views  of  the  bullion  committer  vntt 
supported  in  numerous  publications,  and  bectmr  an 
object  of  general  interest,  the  directors  of  the  b«ik« 
and  the  advocates  for  the  new  system,  coatendedf  ill 
opposite  pamphlets,  that  the  increased  qtuuitfty  of 
the  circulating  medium  is  no   proof  of  ita  c%JOem% 
that  the  increase  of  the  circulating  medium  it  m  «ti« 
mulus  to  the  whole  commercial  world,  and  extends 
our  capital ;  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  mt» 
dium  is  not  greater  than  the  public  i»cce«8tiica  fli^ 
quire ;  that  the  amount  of  bank  notes  is«iied 
operate  upon  the  price  of  bullion,  or  on  the 
exchanges  j  and   therefore,  that  all   the  cvilt  o 
plained  of  must  he  traced  to  other  causes. 

That  the  value  of  money  in  these  ktngdomt 
decreased,  or,  in  other  words,  that  tljc  price  of 
article  has  increased  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
in  these  few  years,  is  a  fact  of  general   notoriitf  ^ 
and  coupling  this  rapid  change  in  the  relative  viliwol 
money  and  commodities,  with   the  tncrcaaed  ctrculi* 
tion  of  paper  currency  that  has  followed  the  hmk^ 
restriction  bill,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conjtdertbcm4i< 
having  no  bearing  on  each  other.      In  tke  preiert' 
state  of  things^  the  excess  of  bank  notes  canmX^  m* 
the  governor  of  that  incorporation   ftsserted  btSat^ 
the  bullion  committee,  receive  any  check  i  far  xht 
directors  will  give  the  holder  of  a  note  nothing  for  i 
except,  indeed,  a  new  note    for    an   old   onei  i 
the  demand  for  discounts  furnisher  them  with  the  i 
portunity  of  replacing  those  that  are   pmd  in,  by  t 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones.     An  excess  of  pt* 
per  currency  cannot  be  exported  and  employed  In  fo- 
reign commerce  like  specie,  and  therefore  it  i^  ntfcu- 


<f  Mr  Hitskiason,  the  groat  advoeata  Tor  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  acknowledges  that  this  wm  hk  ova  mm^ 
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a.     sarily  etnployed  in  the  purcljase  of  commodities  at 
—   home.     The  greater  amount  of  notes  tlicre  is  in  the 
'  market  to  purchase  these  commodities  the  price  of 
them  will  gradually  rise  till  the  ir.creased  value  of  the 
things  to  be  purchased  absorbs  all  the  notes  in  circu- 
lation.    Nor  16  this  evil  confined  to  articles  of  our  own 
growth  and  manufacture,  but  extends  to  our  foreign 
commerce,  by  its  influence  on  the  foreign  exchanges; 
for,  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is  depreciated, 
it  will  no  lorijger  purchase  the  same  amount  of  foreign 
money  as  before,  to  be  invested  in  foreign  commodi- 
ties ;  but  such  an  increased  amount  of  the  deprecia- 
ted currency  must  be  given  as  will  counterbalance  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation.  *  Or,  to  put  the  case  in 
the  opposite  way, — if  a  merchant  on  the  Continent  is 
offered  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  London,  for  which 
he  is  to  receive  bank  notes  not  convertible  into  specie, 
those  notes  can  only  be  invested  in  commodities  here 
at  an  advanced  price,  and  therefore  he  will  only  take 
a  bill  of  exchange  at  such  a  depreciated  rate  as  in- 
demnifies him  for  the  advanced  price  of  the  commo- 
dities.    Thus,  in  consequence  of  this  over-issue  of 
Saper  currency  not  convertible  into  specie,  indivi- 
ualt  pay  a  higher  price  for  articles  both  foreign  and 
domestic ;  a  heavy  loss  is  sustained  by  government  in 
every  purchase  made  for  the  public  service,  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  and  navy  on  foreign  stations, 
All  of  which  must  be  made  good  by  additional  taxes 
imposed  at  home.      Hence,  too,  arises  the  tempta- 
tion to  melt  down  and  to  export  specie;  for  gold,  while 
circulated  here  as  current  coin,  passes  only  at  the 
mint  price  of  L.3  :  17  :  10 J  per  ounce,  but,  melted 
down  into  bullion,  sells  for  "LA,  128.  per  ounce.     In 
proportion  as  the  exchange  falls,  the  value  ot  bul- 
lion rises ;  for  the  greater  the  loss  on  making  remit- 
tances of  bills  is,  the  higher  price  will  the  merchant 
^ive  for  bullion  as  a  substitute  for  bills  of  exchange. 
In  support  of  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  report 
of  the  bullion  committee,  statements  have  been  given 
of  the  amount  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation,  with 
the  rates  of  exchange  at  corresponding  periods.     In 
January  1795,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circula- 
tion was  nearly  thirteen  millions,  and  the  exchange 
between  Hamburgh  and  Londort  was  from  three  and 
m  half  to  six  per  cent,  against  England.     In  Febru- 
ary 1797,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation 
was  only  8^  millions,   and   the  exchange  between 
Hamburgh  and  London   was  between  6  and  7  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  England.     By  the  last  returns  laid 
before  Parliament,  the  bank  notes  in  circiilation  were 
21  millions  ;  and  the  exchange  between  Hamburgh 
and  London  was  L.IG,  9s.  per  cent,   again&t  Eng- 
land.    Statements  have  also  been  given,  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  quantity  of  bank  r.otcs  in  ciiculalion 
affects  the  market  price  of  gold.     In  Ftbruary  1797, 
it  wai  9s.  71d.  per  ounce  below  the  muit  price  :    as 
the  bank  increased  their  issue  of  notes,  it  soon  rose 
above  the  mint  price,  and  now   it  exceeds  it  by  15 
per  cent.     Counter  statements  have  been  produced 
by  the  bank  directors,  with  the  view  of  bhewin^j  that 
the  increased  issue  of  their  notes  has  not  been  follow- 
ed by  a  correspondent  change  in  the  rate  of  f(ireign 
exchanges,  and  the  difference  between  the  mint  price 
aiid  the  market  price  of  gold.     It  is  obvious,  that 
these  effects  of  an  increased  paper  circulation,  may 
VOX*.  IV.  TAUT  a. 


be  retarded,  or  even  counteracted,  by  other  circuni-    liritaiiu 
stances  than  our  excess  of  paper  ;  but  the  preceding  'Tif'. 

facts  and  reasoningh  jifFord  strong  grounds   for  pre-     '^|y|(^ 
suming  that  buch  effects  will,  in  course  of  time,  in* 
cvitably  follow. 

It  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  bullion  com- 
mittee, that  while  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  is 
convertible  into  specie,  the  greatest  depreciation  in 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  that  can  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  the  amount  of  the  expence  of 
conveying  bullion  from  one  coimtry  to  another  ;  and 
the  average  expence  of  transporting  it  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  stated,  in 
the  evidence  before  the  bullion  committee,  to  be  5 
per  cent.  The  actual  depreciation  is  estimated,  by 
Mr  Huskisson,  at  15  per  cent.  :  if,  then,  the  differ- 
ence, or  10  per  cent,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  be  considered  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  present  over  issue  of  paper,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bank  restriction  bill  costs  the  public  as  much 
as  the  property* tax,  or  12  millions  per  annum  ;  and 
that  the  continuance  of  this  restriction,  while  it  thus 
oppresses  the  individual,  does  no  benefit  to  the  state. 

The  advocates  for  the  bank,  without  deifying  the 
general  correctness  of  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
bullion  committee,  contend,  that  it  is  not  applicable 
to  the  present  case,  aiid  that  the  high  price  of  bullion^ 
together  with  the  low  rate  of  foreign  exchanges,  ought 
not  to  be  attribuicd  to  the  increased  issue  of  paper 
currency,  but  to  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
and  payments,  occasioned  by  the  great  foreign  ex* 
penditure  of  government,  and  the  unprecedented  re- 
strictions imposed  bv  the  enemy  on  our  commerce 
to  th?  continent.  Mr  IIill,  (in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  present  high  price  of  Gold  Bullion,) 
says,  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  since  the 
year  l797f  we  have  drained  England  by  foreign  ex- 
penditure, of  a  very  conoideraoTe  part  of  the  specie 
and  bullion,  which  at  that  time  remained  in  it ;  that 
though  the  bank  restriction  bill,  by  reducing  the  do- 
mestic demand,  prevented  Ua  from  being  sensible  of 
the  deficiency  fi.;r  some  years  afterwards,  yet  our 
stock  is  now  reduced  so  low  uS  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  limited  demand  which  at  present  continues  for  it ; 
and  that  this  real  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country,  is  the  genuine  cause  of  the  present  high 
price  of  bullion.*'  Mr  Cock,  treating  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, observes,  "As  therefore  we  are  not  exporting 
gold  from  the  cheap  to  the  dear,  but  from  the  dear 
to  the  cheap  country,  all  the  usual  observations  at>out 
the  expence  of  transmission,  and  the  commonly  adopt- 
ed theories  on  the  subject,  are  inapplicable  to  the 
case,  which  is  evidently  an  unnatural  one,  occasioned 
by  unnatural  circumstances  ;  and  those  arising,  not 
out  of  the  stoppage  of  payment  in  specie  at  the 
bank,  but  the  stoppage  of  importation^  ol  British 
goods  on  the  continent  by  Bonaparte."  Mr  Jasper 
Atkinson,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  says, 
"  It  is  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  that  the 
unfavourable  Situation  in  which  we  stand,  both  in  re- 
spect to  our  met-llic  currency  and  our  foreign  ex- 
changes, arises  out  of  tjie  state  of  our  payments 
abroad  ;  and  yet  they  make  no.  jnention  of  such  a 
canse  in  thrir  remedial  recommendation.**  Some  of 
the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  prove 
Iv 
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too  mtrch*  When  tliosc  adrocate^  assert,  that  the 
indefinite  extension  of  paper  circulation  is  a  real 
blessing,  thejr  go  to  prove  that  you  cannot  give  too 
much  food  to  adventurous  speculation ;  that  you 
may  with  justice  reduce  to  beggary  every  person  of 
a  fixed  income  in  ihe  kingdom.  They  would,  in 
short,  justify  the  assignats  of  France,  or  the  swind* 
ling  system  once  proposed  by  John  Law,  These 
assertions,  which  we  have  now  quoted,  are  more  re- 
spectable- They  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  true,  but 
what  is  true  in  them  proves  loo  little.  It  may,  and 
ought  to  be  admitted,  that  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  and  payment,  independently  of  paper  issues, 
have  contributed  to  aggravate  the  high  price  of 
bullion  ;  but  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  restriction 
of  the  bank  payments  has  not  also  had  its  full  share 
in  the  generation  of  the  same  cvi!,  and  has  actually 
occasioned  more  than  any  other  assignable  cause,  the 
irnfavourablc  exchange  with  foreign  countries*  Their 
arguments  do  not  invahdate  the  justice  of  the  recom- 
mendation oiFered  by  the  bullion  committee,  that  the 
bank  should  resume  their  payments  in  cash.  It  ap- 
pears  also,  from  the  report  of  the  committee,  that 
since  the  check  on  paper  issues  has  been  removed, 
the  bank  have  not  only  doubled  the  number  of  their 
own  notes,  but  have  given  rise  to  a  country  paper 
circulation,  still  more  extensive.  Before  the  restric- 
tioTi  bill,  the  bank,  we  believe,  never  discounted  bills 
to  any  banker  ;  and  while  they  adhered  to  this  rule, 
no  banker  could  trade  upon  artificial  capital.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  act,  many  of  the  London  bankers 
have  opened  discount  accounts  with  the  Bank.  This 
has  contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  country 
banks*  Since  1797,  the  number  of  country  banks 
has  increased  from  230  to  721 .  The  immense  profits 
^hkh  the  bank  directors  make  by  these  discounts, 
prevents  them  from  being  scrupulous  about  the  real 
solidity  of  the  traders  to  whom  they  extend  their  dis- 
count. The  public,  in  the  mean  time,  is  not  more 
protected  from  the  over  issue  of  those  721  country 
banks,  than  against  the  over  issuea  of  the  Bank  itself. 
The  Bank  or  England  is  the  fountain  head  from 
which  the  country  oanks  are  supplied,  and  when  the 
country  banks  are  called  upon  to  change  their  notes 
for  cash,  they  give  out  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  paper  has  been 
strenuously  disputed.  That  its  abundance  causes 
great  depreciation,  and  that  such  depreciation  must 
increase  with  the  increasing  i&sucs,  until  the  l>3nk 
shall  pay  in  gold,  has  been  distinctly  proved.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  state  of  our  commerce  may 
have  contributed  alsoy  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  to 
augment  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  The  existence  of 
depreciation  is  noty  however,  diiputable,  whatever  be 
the  cause* 

Mr  Bosinquet  himself,  has,  in  his  second  edition, 
given  up  completely  the  question  of  depreciation,  in 
reference  to  our  legal  tender ;  and  without  any 
allusion  to  it  as  a  temporary  occurrence,  he  pro- 
poses an  entirely  new  standard  of  value,  from  a  com- 
parison with  which  he  infers  that  our  currency  is 
not  depreciated.  He  proposes  that  the  interest  of 
L.  S5  :  6  :  8  in  the  three  per  cent,  slocks,  abould  be 
the  standard  measure  of  the  value  of  our  currency. 


This  is  in  eflTect  saying,  that  a  one  pound  aotc  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  to  be  the  standard  by  which  we 
are  to  judge  of  the  depreciation  of  that  same  ooc  ' 
pound  note.  To  this  bold  and  alarming  doctrine,  it 
IS  to  be  trusted  the  public  will  never  submil*  If  the 
bank  directors,  forsaking  llic  metallic  staiidard  ol 
value,  should  continue  to  act  on  the  principle  that  a 
pound  note  can  never  be  depreciated  while  it  coutixittet 
to  be  the  interest  of  L  33  :  6  ;  8  in  the  three  pt-f 
cent,  stocks,  there  is  no  excess  nor  depreciation  of  pa- 
per,  no  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  no  extent  of 
mischief  from  which  the  public  can  be  secure.  The 
forgers  of  coins,  who  arc  whipt  or  sent  to  Botauy 
Bay,  for  what  in  the  cant  phrase  is  called  dimtniiihiog 
the  scarcity  of  half  crown;;,  would  be  harmless,  com- 
pared to  the  diminishers  of  the  scarcity  of  paper, 
who  should  carry  this  principle  into  full  practice. 

The  committee  conclude  their  report,  by  sug^ 
ing,  that  the  restriction  on  cash  payments  cannot  sa 
be  removed  at  an  earlier  period  than  two  years, 
verting  to  the  circumstance,  that  as  the  law  standi 
present,  the  bank  would  be  compelled  to  pay  in  ciJl 
at  the  end  of  six  months  after  the  ratification  of 
peace ;  but  the  committee  are  of  opinion,    that  if 
peace  were  to  be  immediately  ratified,  it  would  bt 
hazardous  and  impracticable  immediately  to  enforce 
the  standing  law.     Two  years  they  think  ought  to 
be  given  in  tlie  event  of  peace,  but  not  more^  though 
the  war  should  continue  so  long.     Those  who  ha^e 
exhorted  most  strongly  to  the  repeal  of  the  restrict 
tion  bill,  have  not  denied,  that,  exclusive  of  the  c]i^^ 
mours  which  would  arise  from  those  who  are  sel£4^^| 
ly  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  bank,  the  return  ^^H 
a  better  system   must  be  made  with  caution.     Tht 
remedy  of  the  evil  is  acknowledged  to  ret^u ire  caution 
by  those  who   most  strongly  advise  it.     Mr  Btake 
himself  expresses  a  doubt,  whether  the   legiiUtiire 
may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  receivings  rather 
than  proposing  conditions.     Such  an  influence  hitt 
the  dircctora  acquired,   not  merely  over  the  (ioaactt 
of  individuals,  but  of  government  itself,   that  at  one 
time  they  extorted  a  promise  from  the  prime  miniitcr 
(Mr  Pitt),  that  no  future  loan  or  advances  to  the  cm* 
peror  should  be  resolved  on,  without  previous  com* 
munication  with  them.     On  this  occasion  they  coo- 
troulcd  the  minister  in  the  roost  important  of  uolitiol 
operations,  to  protect  themselves  from  an  embarrass^ 
ment  brought  on  by  themselves,  by  their  imprudent/ 
advances  to  government.     Among  the  rerr 
posed,  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  ^     ^ 
has  been  suggested,  to  oblige  the  directors  efeiy 
cessive  half  year,  to  diminisli  the  average  quantity 
their  notes  in  circulation  by  half  a  million,  and 
continue  this  diminution  till  the  market  price  of  hi 
liou  be  restored  to  its  mint  price  ;  then  the 
tion  of  cash  payments  might  take  place  without 
dangers  apprehended  from  a  sudden  diminution  of 
currency.     Another   plan  has  been  advised*  fix. 
begin   tne  remedy  by  obliging  the  bank  to  j»y( 
small  percentage  upon  its  notes,  at  the  opt  too  of 
holder,  and  increasing  tlus  percentage  gradually. 

The  expediency  of  establishing  a  new  chineffd  **■ 
bank  has  been  alto  suggested,  with  much  mppetmce*|2 
of  propriety*    The  ppwer  of  the  bank^  lo  be 
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flblc  in  %pt<it  for  aH  their  notei  at  present  in  circtila- 
^ —  tton,  eeema  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  Their  attempt 
Mil  to  make  cash  paymehts,  if  it  failed,  might  produce 
rerf  lerions  consequciiccs,  both  to  public  and  private 
credit.  Nor  docs  it  iippcar  to  be  an  unfounded  sus- 
picion»  (if  we  may  iudge  from  the  language  of  the 
bsTilc  directors  and  tneir  advocates,)  that  sooner  than 
iubmit  to  the  injunction  of  government,  (were  it  en- 
f>rced  at  the  ad  of  two  years,)  to  resume  cash  pay- 
ments, they  v^ronld  employ  the  interim  in  making  still 
hrger  issues  of  paper,  and  thus  protect  themselves 
from  being  called  to  attempt  what  would  thus  be- 
come notoriously  impossible.  The  eslablishnif  nt  of 
this  new  chartered  baiik,  would  not  only  defeat  such 
m  purpose,  if  it  were  cherished,  but  it  would  be  com- 
patible with  the  greatest  caution,  in  proceeding  with 
regaixl  to  the  repeal  of  the  restriction  bill.  The  pro - 
Ytsrons  of  that  bill  might  be  extended  to  both  corpo 
.rations,  so  long  as  it  might  be  tliought  expedient  to 
continue  the  act  in  force  ;  and  daily  or  weekly  pay- 
meitts  might  be  directed  to  be  made  between  the  two 
banks  for  the  balance  of  their  respective  notes  in 
each  others  hands,  either  in  specie  or  in  bullion,  at 
Ihe  mint  price^  This  injunction,  and  a  clause  for- 
bidding any  person  concerned  in  the  one  bank  from 
being  concerned  in  the  other,  would  preserve  a  com- 
petition between  them,  and  prevent  their  forming 
mnj  combination  against  the  other  for  their  mutual 
advantage.  Although  tt  is  evident,  that  the  proprie- 
tors in  such  a  new  undertaking,  would  act  under  one 
disadvantage  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  interest  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  notes  in  which  they  subscribed  their  capital ;  yet 
if  the  legislature  patronized  the  New  Company,  this 
disadvantage  could  be  soon  overcome,  and  would  be 
readily  subscribed  to. 

By  what  we  hear  and  read  on  this  subject,  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  bank  seems  to  be  the  remedy  most 
likely  to  be  tried  in  the  present  crisis.  * 

The  combined  British  and  Portuguese  army,  which 
h^f^  taken  up  a  line  of  positions  on  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Portugal,  towards  the  clo?c  of  1809,  conti- 
nued stationary  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiiUo  wing  year. 
A  division  of  this  army  under  Major  General  HiUt 
occupied  the  frontier  line  to  the  south  of  the  Tagua, 
while  the  main  body  extended  from  the  righi  bank 
of  that  river  to  the  Douro.  The  fortress  of  Almei- 
da was  garrisoned  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese  militia, 
under  a  British  governor,  Major  General  Cox  j  the 
Kgbt  troops  and  some  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Crawfurd,  were  advanced  in  front  of  that  fortress, 
and  patroled  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  Spain.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French,  consisting  ofthree  corps,  under 
Key,  Junot,  and  Regnier,  and  commanded  by  Mar- 
ehal  Massena,  were  assembling  at  Salamanca,  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Their  numbers  most  pro- 
bably amounted  to  80,000  men.     The  allied  army, 


when  concentrated,  did  not  exceed  60,000,  exclusive     Britaio. 
of  the  Portuguese  militia  and  ordenenga,  the  great-  ^^^^^^^^ 
er  part  of  which  were  in  the  northern  provinces  with       j^^'^ 
Gt*nerjl   Francisco  de   Silveira,  and  at  Oporto  and 
Coimbra  with  Colonel i  Trant  and  Millar* 

The  campaign  of  ISIO  commenced  with  the  siege  Sie^eof 
ofCiudad  Rodngo,  by  two  corps  of  the  French  ar-  Ciudad 
my,  which  invested  the  pbce  on  the  llth  of  June.  R^"g<H 
On  the  night  between  the  15 th  and  16tb  the  trenches       Jime. 
were  opened,  and  in  a  ftw  days  the  second  parallel 
was  completed.     On  the  25th  at  night,  the  besicgvra 
opened  their  fire,  and  on  tlic  lOth  of  July  the  place 
surrendered.     However  valuable  the  place  might  bc^ 
as  an  advanced  post  to  the  allies,  Lord  Wellington 
did  not  judge  it  a  sufficient  object  to  risk  a  general 
action  for  its  relief.    Of  his  Portuguese  troops,  C(tm- 
posing  nearly  one  half  of  his  army,  Lord  Wellington 
had  not  sufficient  experience  to  be  assured  of  their 
steadiness, — the  enemy  was  besides  superior  in  caval-  vrhUh  sisr- 
ry,  and  the  scene  of  action  must  have  bedi^ipon  plain  r<^«'dcrs  to 
ground.  After  the  faU  of  Ciudad  Rodri|^,  the  light  ^^^*^  ''«*^'^*^ 
division  under  General  Crawford,  consisting  uf  near-  * 

ly  5Q00  men,  remained  between   that  place  and  Al- 
meida.    On  the  mornuig  of  the  24th  of  July,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  corps  of  the  enemy  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  which  obliged  them,  after  a  gallant 
defence,   to  retreat  from  tncir  position    across   the 
bridge  of  the  Coa.     On  the  retreat  of  this  advanced  ^j^^^^^j^ 
corps,  the  fortress  of  Almeida  was  completely  invest-  surrendefi 
ed,  and  tbe  same  day  was  summoned  by  General  Loi-  to  the 
son  to  surrender.     On  the  I5th  of  August  the  ene-  Prcuch. 
my's  trenches  were  opened ;  in  nine  days,  the  second 
parallel  was  opened  within   150  toisea  of  the  place, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  th«  hostile  fire  com- 
menced from  65  pieces  of  cannon,  which  was  retunr- 
cd  from  the  fortress  till  four  in  the  afternoon.     At 
seven,  the  principal  magazine  in  the  castle  and  two 
smaller  ones  exploded,  by  which  the  ramparts  were 
greatly  injured,  the  ammunition  was  lost,  and  500 
soldieri  killed.     Finding  resistance  unavailing,  go> 
vernor  Cox  surrendered  the  fortress  on  the  night  of 
the  27th. 

In  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  the  fall  of  Almeida, 
the  corps  of  General  Regnier  (the  left  wing  of  the 
French, )  was  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Spanish 
Estrcmadura,  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  wixt 
held  in  check  by  the  division  of  General  Hill,  which 
occupied  Portalegrc,  Elvas,  and  the  frontier  line  of 
Alentejo.  On  the  surrender  of  Almeida,  Regnier 
croBseci  the  Tagus  with  the  view  of  turning  Lord 
Wellington's  right  flank,  and  occupying  the  road  to 
Lisbon  by  Castello  Branco»  This  movement  Gene- 
ral Hill  was  able  to  anticipate,  and  crossing  the  Ta- 
gus at  Villa  Velha,  possessed  himself  of  the  import- 
ant road  at  that  place.  On  the  16th  of  September, 
the  French  army  broke  up  from  Almeida,  taking 


•  Thia  measure,  Mr  Marryat  (in  bis  ThoughU  on  the  e«ablisbmeni  of  a  New-  Chartered  Bonk,)  ot>serves,  ia  not  open  to  the 
objections  ihnl  hrtve  t>cen  urged  against  putting  specie  into  general  circulation  in  the  present  stale  of  things,  that  the  little 
^  wtiSefa  we  have  left  irould  immediately  be  sent  out  of  the  eoiintry,  and  that  wc  ihouid  be  obliged  to  revert  to  paper  nirrency, 
^^t  h«\iog  destroyed  ita  credit;  while  at  the  same  time  It  appears  more  likely,  thai  excess  would  be  checked,  if  the  circula- 
t  mediuDQ  of  the  mvttDpotis,  in^ttead  of  consiftUng  ivholly  of  the  notes  of  one  esubtiahment,  (on  whoae  issues  there  is  o» 
€:ontrouU)  con«bted  of  tlic  paper  of  two  establishments,  both  who«e  issue*  were  controuled  by  the  necessity  of  settling  with 
cActi  Other  in  a  commoti  m«dium»  md  Ihe  check  given  to  ihcir  paper  would  be  fell  by  all  the  subordinate  banks  throiigh«ii^ 
ilie  tuttgdom. 
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Britain*  the  direction  of  Giiarda  and  Cderico ;  afterwards 
'^i''""^*  crossing  the  Mondcgo  by  the  bridge  of  Fomos,  the 
^^\nm^^^  three  corps  of  Ney,  Janot,  and  Regnier,  under  their 
commander  in  chief,  united  on  the  21st  at  Vizeu, 
where  they  halted  for  two  days  to  bring  up  their  ar- 
tillery»  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  badness  of  the 
road.  Colonel  Trant,  who  commandtfd  a  body  of  Por- 
tuguese militia  and  ordenen^a,  attacked  an  escort  of 
the  reacrve  artillery,  and  made  some  prisoners^  but 
wa*  obliged  to  retire  towards  the  Douro.  The  Bri- 
tish cavah-y,  under  General  Cotton  at  Cclerico,  with- 
drew from  that  place,  fullowing  the  route  of  the 
combined  army,  which  had  retired  by  the  Val  it 
Mondego  to  the  position  of  the  Sierra  de  Marctlla, 
behind  the  river  Alv»,  The  enemy  pushed  on  \m 
advanced  guard  fromVizeu  on  the  21st,  as  far  as  San- 
la  Comba  Dao,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Criz  and 
Dao.  Bri^dier  General  Pack,  who  had  been  sta* 
tioned  at  this  point  with  his  brigade,  after  destroying 
the  bridgef  over  these  rivers,  retired  across  the  Criz, 
and  joined  (general  Crawfurd  at  M<irtagao.  On  the 
25lh,  the  erhfmy  crossed  the  Cnz  with  two  corps  of 
his  army  ;  Generals  Crawfurd  and  Pack  retreated  to 
the  position  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco.  As  it  appear* 
ed  that  the  intcntinn  of  the  enemy  was  to  force  this 
position,  and  by  that  means  to  possess  himself  of 
Coimhra,  Lord  Wflhngton  made  a  movement  to  his 
left,  crossing  the  Mondego  with  the  whole  of  liis 
force,  except  one  brigade  of  British  which  he  left  to 
cover  his  right  flank,  and  a  division  of  British  and 
Portuguese  cavalry  which  remained  in  front  of  the 
Alva»  to  keep  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  check. 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September, 
the  enemy  made  two  attacks  on  the  position  of  our 
whole  army,  the  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
leftt  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaco. 
Tliey  were  repulsed  in  both  quarter?.  The  Ions  of 
the  allies  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  above 
1300.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded, 
And  prisoners,  was  computed  in  our  reports  at  10,000* 
The  French  gave  it  out  at  1100;  and,  by  our  own 
account,  the  prisoners  whom  we  took  did  not  exceed 
S86.  The  French  also  tell  us,  that  their  whole  ar- 
my was  not  engaged,  but  only  two  brigades  of  it ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  they  amused  Lord  Welling  too  with 
this  portion  of  their  army,  while  they  came  round  with 
their  main  force  to  get  between  his  rear  and  Lisbon, 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  victory-  at  Busa- 
co, which  was  announced  by  the  firing  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  gtius,  by  no  means  confuted  this  last  as- 
tertion  of  the  enemy. 

Massena  did  not  renew  his  attiLck  on  the  28th,  ex- 
cept by  **  ths  fire  o/7*i>  light  froops  ;**  but  he  moved 
a  large  body  in  such  a  direction,  as  induced  his  lord* 
ship  to  withdraw  from  the  mountains  of  Busaco,  and 
to  take  his  army  in  a  southern  direction,  that  is  to  say, 
nearer  to  Lisbon,  to  his  strong  holds,  his  shipping,  and 
his  reinforcements.  His  lordship  adds. in  the  same  dis- 
^patch,  th*it  the  enemy's  communication  with  Ahncida 
was  cut  off,  and  that  MaFSt-na  possessed  only  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood.  The  Spaniards,  too,  according  to 
Lord  Wellington's  dispatches, dated  Coimbra,30th  of 
September,  were  c^^Uectn^g  an  army  of  20,(100  men  iu 
the  north;  and  the  armed  peisaotry,  with  the  PortH- 
^uese  rcguWs,   under  CuloitcU  Millar  and  T4^Dt> 
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were  operating  on  Masscna**  comminiicftt 
men  were  deserting  by  hundreds,  and  dyiii 
ger.  These  were  cheering  statements, 
less  it  appeared,  by  his  lordship's  dispatches*  dated  the 
6th  of  October,  that  our  army  had  retired  l 
first  to  Pombal,  next  to  Leyria,  and  next  i 
9a,  having  skirmished  daily  with  the  Fs 
ring  this  retreat  of  70  miles,  in  the  space  « 
The  retreat  of  the  combined  army  drew  after  1 
whole  of  the  enemy's  disposable  force,  except  sj 
were  left  to  guard  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Con. 
Colonel  Trant  finding  his  communication  wiiU  :._ 
combined  army  cut  off,  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Mialhada,  where  he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
the  corps  of  militia  and  ordenen^a,  under  Geuem 
Millar  and  Col,  Wilson  ;  but  finding  that  the^e  corps  ^^ 
were  delayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Busaco  for  waut  of  Tn_ 
supplies,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  advancing  aLnet  is»<( 
in  order  to  dislodge  the  French  who  remarned  at  *^ 
Coimbra.  Reaching  that  place  with  a  slight  reskt*  ^^ 
ance  from  straggling  partiea  of  the  enemy,  be  fiude 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  5000,  principally  tick  aod 
wounded,  and  captured  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand mufikets. 

Lord  Wellington  took  up  hw  first  line  of  defence, 
after  hh  long  retreat  from  Busaco,  in  a  strong  f 
tron  between  Alhandra  and  Torres  Vedrasn,      1 
this  position  he  afterwards  retired,  throwis- 
left  flank  by  Mafra,  and  occupying  a  rang- 
tains  which  extend  from  Alhandra  to  the  cu^ixi  near 
Mafra.     In  this  position  the  passes  of  Buceilas,  Ca* 
becha  de  Marilaclnquef  and  Mafra,  are  the  pritiopal 
features  of  the  country  ;  and  through  each  of  thcie 
piiint!^  a  road  leads  from  Torres  Vrdras  to   Ltsboo* 
These  passes  are  extremely  strong  by   natute»  ao4 
were  further  strengthened  by  redoubts  ar.d  batterxt. 
The  right  of  his  position  was  covered  by  the  TAt'ti<u 
and  a  number  of  gun  boats  were  statioocd  on 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying   the   enemy  i;  i;c 
should  make  an  assault  in  that  direction.     Tbe  roe* 
my  remained  mactive  in  front  of  this  position  for  tlic 
space  of  a  month,  his  right  being  on  Sobral,  and  bji 
left  flank  at  Villa  Franca.  Abrantesand  Peniche,  r  "  * 
rear,  were  garrisoned  chiefly  by  the  Portuguese 
tia,  which,  on  sevt-ral  occasions,  intercepted  his  : 
ging  parties,  and  took  some^  prisoner*.     Lord  ^V  i. 
Hngton  was  joined,  a  short  time  after  he  had   takrn 
up  his  line  of  defrnce,  by  a  Spanish  corps  of  about 
9500  men  under  the  Marquis  de    Romaiia.      In.  thu 
state  the  contending  armies  continued  until  tbe  lliK 
of  November,  when  Marshal  Massena  retired  from  his 
right,  by  the  road  of  Alemouer  towards  AlcoectrVi 
and  from  his  left  by  Villa  Nova,  continuing  bu  re- 
treat to  SdQtarem,  where  he  halted  and    took  pest- 
The  allied  army  broke  up  from  its  p  the 

morning  of  the  IJlh,  following  the  nu  u  f- 

my  as  far  as  Cartaxo,  where  Lord  \V 
blished  his  head-quarters.    In  these  mo  [ 

4-00  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Hill's  corps,  at  the  same  time,  pa^^sed 
across  the  Tagu«  at  Valada*  By  this  rvtreat» .  Mai* 
sena  secured  the  passage  of  the  Zezere  j  iJie  |)ciiner 
of  withdrawing  into  Spatn  by  the  hue  of  C^^crlb 
Bratjco;  a  junction  with  tns  expected  rein hreeotentfj 
and  a  couQtry  not  yet  cKhatiStcd,  wh:cli  afforded  \u- 
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lb     p«rt  to  hil  &ray.    The  allie*  had  clearly  retained,  at 
^-^  the  end  of  the  campaign,  a  position  which  the  French 

S-  could  not  force,  at  lea^t  in  the  present  circumstances, 
when  th    winter  rains  had  set  in,  to  which  the  French, 
if  they  had  not  retreated,  would  have  been  exposed 
wrthout  shelter,  in  a  country  which  afforded  no  sup- 
^        plies,  while  the  allies  were  j^ecurely  hutted,  and  ob- 

Itained  supplies  of  provisions  by  tea.  A  desultory 
reiistance  to  the  French  wa^  kept  up  in  several  part» 
of  Spain,  throughout  the  provinces  of  Arragon, 
.Catalonia^  Valencia,  and  Murcia  j  but  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Sierra  Morena  once  more  without  oppo- 
iition,«and  pushed  on  their  conquest!  to  the  ute  of 
Leon« 
ition  An  unfortunate  attempt  was  made  by  the  British, 
Uord  in  the  month  of  October,  to  make  a  diversion  on  the 
f  ^^  Spaiiieh  coast.  The  ob]pct  of  the  enlcrpnse  was  to 
take  the  castle  of  Fuengerola,  and  afterwards  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  Malaga.  Lord  Blaney  sailed  for 
this  purpose  with  300  British  soldiers,  400  foreign 
deserters,  and  the  Spanish  regiment  of  Toleda.  Af- 
ter a  vain  attempt  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  fortresa 
vfhh  some  gun  boats  and  Held  pieces,  the  assailants 
were  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  the  foreign  de- 
aerters  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  a  retreat  w:is 
with  difficulty  effected,  by  the  aid  of  the  fiank  com- 
panies of  the  S2d  regiment,  who  arrived  to  assist  in 
covering  it.  The  blame  of  the  expedition  was  unge- 
perou»jly  ascribed,  by  some  of  the  courtly  newspapers, 
to  Lord  B1aney*s  perseverance  in  attacking  the  cas- 
Je  of  Fuengelura.  The  truth  is,  that  the  force  sent 
""upon  the  enterprise  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  such  an  apology,  affecting  the  name  of  a 

•  gallant  ofHcer,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 

I  of  the  enemy,  could  only  be  devised  by  those  who 
were  interested  m  covering  the  true  causes  of  its 
.£ulure. 
The  year  was  distinguished  by  colonial  conquests, 
both  in  the  East  and  We^  Indies.  An  expedition  saiK 
ed  from  Martinique,  again  t  Guadaloupe,  on  the  24-th 
of  January,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cochrane 
^H  and  General  Beckwith.  General  Emouf,  the  French 
^H  governor  of  the  invaded  island,  bad  been  apprised  of  the 
^^  iiuended  attack,  and  had  concentrated  all  his  force  at 
Basse  Terrt,  The  first  division  of  the  British,  under  the 
\^m  commander-in-chief,  landed  at  the  village  of  St  Mary, 
^K  and  soon  after  advanced  towards  Trois  Riviere;  the 
1  »econd  division  landed  to  the  nor^h  of  Basse  Terre,  un* 
I  der  General  Harcourt.  After  some  skirmishes,  a  ge- 
neral engagement  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February, 

•  ID  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500 
men.     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  reserve, 

'f  '      under  General  Wade,   (who  appears  to  have  acted 

P;with  uncommon  skill  and  activity  in  getting  at  the 
^cmy,  by  a  route  leiis  than  half  the  distance  of  the 
intended  one,  and  whose  conduct  seems  to  haiPe  deci- 
lied  the  success  of  the  cntcrpribc,)  turned  and  beat  the 
enemy's  left  in  the  mountaina.  Ernouf's  position  be- 
^^  pame  so  critical,  that  on  the  3+th  of  February,  he  hoist- 
^K^  fl^gii  of  truce,  wiiilst  uur  troops  were  advancing^ 
^K^ext  morning  commia^ioners  were  appointed  on  both 
^K sides,  and  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
^K  the  garrison  were  lo  have  the  hunour*  of  vv^r,  and  to 
be  %ent  to  England  as  prisuoers  nf  war  until  regular 
I J  exchanged.  Ti»i^  service  was  performed  in  the 
( »£ice  of  eight  days,  with  the  loss  of  less  than  300 


killed  and  wounded,  and  deprived  the  enemy  of  his     Britain*' 
last  Wcftt  Indian  colony.  ^T"*"^ 

In  the  same  month,  and  happily  with  inconiidera*      laux 
ble  bloodshed,  the  rich  island  of  Amboyna,  one  of 
the  Moluccas,  was  captured  by  a  squadron  of  ships,  Amborna 
under   the  command  of  Captain  Tucker,     Whilst  [t^J^  I^T ,. 


tbe  ficiti^ 


Captain  Tucker  cannonaded  the  enemy's  shore,  forts, 
lod  batteries,  from  the  sea,  a  selected  body  of  400 
ioldters  and  seamen  were  landed,  who  stormed  the 
batteries,  and  crossed  the  precipitous  heizhls  that  in- 
tervened between  the  shore  and  town  of  Amboyna. 
They  then  summoned  the  town  to  surrender  j  and  the 
gamion,  consisting  of  1000  Javanese  troops,  and  130 
Europeans,  capitulated  to  those  hardy  assailants. 

A  still  more  important  acquisition  was  made,  in  f«lc  of 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Napoleon,  (lately  Bour-  Uourbon 
boil,)  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world,  by  a  sqwa-  *f  "  \^^ ^. 
drori  of  four  ships  under  Captain  Rowle)s  and  a  force 
of  3650  European  and  Indian  troops,  under  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  lCeating»  On  the  7th  of  July,  a  partial 
landing  was  eflfected  ;  but*  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  surf,  the  remainder  of  the  force  was  not  put  on 
shore  till  next  day,  when  Colonel  Keating  pushed  on 
to  the  attack  of  the  capital,  Sc  Dc*nid.  Every  thing 
was  in  readiness,  and  the  a^^sault  would  have  taken 
place  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  when  a  suspension  of 
arms  was  demanded  by  the  enemy,  A  capitulation 
ensued  j  and  thus,  with  a  trifling  loss,  a  population  of 
100,000  souls  was  added  to  our  empire.  The  enemy, 
1 500  strong,  surrendered  prisoners,  but  were  allowed 
the  honours  of  war.  The  laws,  customs,  and  proper- 
ty of  the  inhabitants,  were  to  be  insured  to  them.  Our 
whole  loss  in  the  expedition  amounted  to  97  men. 

To  these  acquisitions  was  added  the  island  of  Ban-  I*Je  ol 
da,  which  is  the  principal  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  Banda 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Celebesi  in  the  East  Indies.  ^f^*^"J^{jjj 
Its  inhabitants,  with  those  of  its  dependent  inlets,  ait    *' 
supposed   to   contain  about  five  thousand.      Their 
chief  produce  is  nutmegs,  of  which  they  yield  enougll 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world.     (See  B/vxda.) 
Three  British  frigates  arrived  off  Bandaon  the  8th  of 
August.     At  night,  the  boats,  containing  390  men, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cole,  pushed  for  the  shore ; 
but,  owing  to  the  tempestuous  weather,  only   180 
reached  the  appointed  rendezvous.     After  waiting 
some  time  for  the  boats  that  were  missing,  they  boldly 
ref»olved  to  push  ashore^    The  badness  of  the  weather 
was  now  of  service,  for  the  boats  grounded  undiscover- 
ed, in  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  and  rain,  within  lOOyard^ 
of  a  battery  of  ten  twenty-four  pounders,  which  was 


stormed  ;  the  sentinel  was  killed  by  a  pike,  and  sixl? 
men  di^rmcd  without  the  discharge  of  a  pii'ce.  The 
storming  party  then  proceeded  to  Fort  BeJgica.    The 


alarm  bugles  were  then  sounding,  and  the  enemy  re- 
served their  fere  till  th«^  British  i(ot  close  to  the  walls* 
The  scaling  ladders  were  rapidly  applied,  and  mounted 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  nolwithslandhig  a  smart 
though  ill-directed  (\r^  from  the  citadel.  The  lower 
works  being  gained,  the  laddens  were  placed  against 
the  inner  walU  when  the  er>emy  fted  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  commandant  and  ten  men  killed,  and  two 
captains  and  30  men  prisoners.  The  guns  near  the 
ladders  having  been  deserted  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  fouad  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  citadel,  with<iut  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Tilt 
citadel  commanded  the  tov^  and  Furt  Nassau.     A. 
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flag  of  truce  was  di^netfoFto lie" gowitor,  who  at 
first  refused  to  capitulate ;  but  a  shot  from  Fort  Bel- 
gica,  and  a  threat  of  storming  the  town,  produced  an 
irpmediate  and  uncondltKinal  surrender.  Seven  hun- 
dred  diaciplined  troopg,  and  three  hundred  militia^ 
erounded  their  arms  to  this  handful  of  BritonSi  A* 
bout  I. .400,000  worth  of  »pices  were  found  by  the 
^icvru  But  the  capture  of  the  lelc  of  France  lorms 
by  far  the  most  important  feature  of  success  in  the 
yean  This  place  had  been  a  nest  for  the  enemy's 
marauders,  and  enabled  their  privateers  to  lord  it 
over  the  seas  of  India,  whilst  their  greatest  navies 
durst  not  venture  from  the  harbour  in  those  of  Eu- 
rope. Admiral  Bertie  commanded  the  squadron 
which  sailed  against  this  settlement :  the  army  was 
commanded  by  General  Abercrombiet  son  of  the 
victor  of  Egypt, 

The  armament  arrived  off  the  bland  on  the  28th 
of  November.  On  the  following^  morning,  a  part  of 
the  troops  under  Major  General  Warde  landed  with* 
out  opposition  in  the  bay  of  Maypon,  the  enemy  re- 
tiring on  their  approach.  Lieutent  Colonel  Smith* 
with  his  brigade,  folluwed  next  moiniug,  and  gained 
the  open  country  without  much  opposition  ;  some 
shots  only  having  been  fired  by  a  small  picket*  by 
which  a  few  men  were  wounded^  The  army  mofed 
forward  the  next  morning,  and  took  up  a  position 
about  5ve  miles  from  Port  Louie.  Falling  in  with 
a  corps  oi^  the  enemy  in  a  strong  position^  with  field 
pieces,  our  advanced  guard,  under  Colonel  Cannpbell, 
charged  them  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  The  next  morning,  while  making 
dispositions  for  a  general  attack,  the  enemy  atked 
and  obtained  terms  of  capitulation.  The  garrison, 
naval  and  military,  with  their  effects  and  baggage, 
were  to  be  sent  to  France,  without  being  considered 
prisoners  of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  to  preserve 
their  laws  and  religion,  and  property  to  be  respect* 
ed.  A  52  gun  ship,  5  frigates,  three  30  gun  prison 
ships,  a  sloop  of  22,  and  two  bri^s  of  I4<  guns,  a 
schooner,  and  several  gun -boats,  with  28  merchant- 
men, were  made  prizes  in  the  harbour. 

In  September,  the  enemy  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt on  the  island  of  Sicily.  At  daylight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  a  great  body  of  King  Joa** 
chim's  flotilla  appeared  to  be  preparing  an  attempt 
to  land  between  Messina  and  the  Faro.  While  their 
movements  engaged  the  attention  of  the  main  body 
of  the  British  force,  a  debarkation  was  effected  by 
a  detachment  near  St  Stefano.  This  corps  consisted 
of  3500  Corsican  and  Neapolitan  troops,  who  had 
crossed  the  straits  in  forty  large  boats,  and  gained 
the  Sicilian  shore  before  the  dawn,  Upon  the  first 
alarm,  General  Campbell  repaired  to  the  menaced 
quarter,  where  he  found  the  German  riflemen  enga 
ged  with  the  enemy,  and  two  other  regiments  occu- 
pying the  post  of  Mill  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the 
French  upon  Messina.  At  day  break,  he  perceived 
the  enemy  already  on  the  heights,  and  extending 
from  thence  to  the  beach.  By  a  brisk  attacks  they 
were  speedily  put  to  the  route  ;  and  besides  a  num- 
ber of  killed  aod  wounded,  900  were  intercepted  in 
their  retreat  to  the  boats,  and  made  prisont-rs.  On 
the  side  of  the  Britishi  only  three  private  soldien 
weir  WQunded. 


When  parliament  aesembled  on  the 
vember,    ministers  were  obliged  to  announce   ^^fty 
melancholy  intelligence  respecting  the  »tate   of  hb       ^ 
majesty.     The  houses  had  been  prorogued  trt  !*iat 
day,  and  it  was  known  to  have  been  tl  '•^ 

tion  to  extend  the  prorogation,  but  fr 
Mat<*    of    mindt   the    Lord   Chancellor   hati    irotmd 
it    impossible   to    procure   a    new   signatnrr.      The 
Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer    stated^    that    the 
symptoms  of  his  majesty's  disorder  were  exccedin 
ly   mild ;    that    the    strongest    expectatiotiii   of    h 
speedy  recovety  were  entertained,  and  msKie  a  in 
tion,  which  was  readily  agreed  to,  thtt   tkc  tioui 
should  adjourn  for  a  fortnight. 

During  this  first  adjournment,  the  public  aoxicty 
was  deeply  fixed  on  the  daily  bulletins  refpectii^  ^i»f^ 
the  sovereign's  health  j  but,  from  tlkete  tagor  aa- 'f^ 
nounces,  it  was  difficult  to  form  an  i&^^  ^*  ^  i^  leiil  !t^ 
situation.     General  and  indistinct  mh  \u(^w* 

ever,  and  each  successively  referring  to  a  it>rmt;r  our, 
as  vague  as  the  succeeding,  they  conveyed,  upon  tbc 
whole,  an  unfavourable  expectation^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  15th,  the  Cliaiicellorof 
Exchequer  proposed  another  adjourn n  !  ci 

ried  it  in  spite  of  the  ttrong  remonsin 
ral  members  of  the  opposition,  who  conleudcd,  th^ 
the  adjournment  ought  to  be  only  from  day  to  <U 
and  that  it  was  highly  improper  during  a  period 
war,  expences,    danger,   and    difficulty,    to 
witliout  consulting  for  the  appointment  of  a 
executive. 

On  the  29th,  the  report  of  his  majesty's  pbyti- 
cians  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons^  as  i|  t^l 
had  been  given  before  the  Privy  Council*  Mr  Per* 
ceval  still  nolding  out  hopes  of  recovery!  propdsed 
a  third  adjournment  for  a  fortnight;  declariagi  how- 
ever, that  unless  at  the  expiration  of  that  tiote  thefe 
was  a  prospect  of  speedy  convalescence,  he  aboiild 
not  propose  any  farther  delay  to  taking  parHamenC* 
ary  steps  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  regil 
power.  After  considerable  opposition,  the  adjoura* 
meut  was  carried  as  proposed. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  commitleet  were  ap< 
pointed  to  examine  the  king*s  physicians*  llie  ex>  ^ 
amination  took  place  on  the  following  MoodAV.  All  ^ 
the  physicians  agreed  in  confident  hopes  of  hit  aa*  ^ 
jesty's  ultimate  recovery  ;  but  none  of  them  ooqld 
predict  the  probable  duration  of  the  malady. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  coramona  refold  W\ 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  fiO  wl( 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation  5  when  Mr  Perceval  ^^ 
produced  his  plan  of  the  regency,  of  which,  the  JT 
tirst  important  fealiu*e  to  be  considered,  was  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  regency  by  bill<.  (not  by  addirtl 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,)  conformably  to  the  pfecc* 
dent  of  the  proposed  regency  in  1788.  It  watt 
paint  understood  on  both  sides,  that  the  Priooe  of 
Wales  was  to  be  the  sole  regent  1  but,  in  the  de- 
bates which  had  already  taken  place,  the  oppOMiai 
had  taken  the  same  ground  as  in  the  former  ques- 
tion of  the  regency  in  17B8,  and  proposed  thr 
immediate  measure  of  couferring  authority  00  the 
Prince  by  address.  Mr  Perceval,  anticipatiag  the 
arguments  for  this  proposal,  contended,  that  the 
main  objection  to  the  procedure  by  bill^  wsa  equally 
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applicable  to  the  oihtr-  mode.  The  house,  it  had 
'  b^fro  asaertcd,  could  not  pass  a  real  bill,  bc- 
*  cause  it  could  not  legislate  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  king,  a$  well  as  of  the  upper  house. 
«  To  proceed  by  address,  he  maintained^  would  Btill 
be  to  legislate.  Suppo&e  the  house  should  addncsa 
hU  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  assume 
auchorityi  What  wa*  *hat  authority  I  It  was  not  the 
authority  of  a  kingf  which  was  clear  and  distinct — 
it  was  that  of  a  regent,  which  was  undefined^  and 
HH^l  depend  upon  circumstances  for  its  limits  or  ex* 
tension*  But  supposing  that  the  office  of  regent 
WIS  inlelligible,  and  was  deiined  by  law  in  its  rights 
aod  duties,  W^hat  would  be  the  regent's  first  act  af- 
ter hit  appointment  I  The  calling  together  of  his 
ft>ajesty'&  parliament.  How  could  he  call  them  ? 
Would  it  not  be  by  authorising  the  individual  who 
happened  to  be  in  possession  of  the  great  seal,  to 
put  that  seal  to  some  commission,  either  authorising 
the  regent  himself,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  to 
open  the  parliament,  or  authorising  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  regent,  for  that  purpose.  Not  a 
single  legitilativc  act  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
regent  without  the  use  of  the  great  seal  The  houses, 
it  as  true,  would  not  directly  command  the  great  seal 
to  be  used,  but  they  would,  even  in  the  procedure 
hf  addrvas,  authorise  an  individual  to  command  it  to 
be  put*  Therefore,  the  houses  would  legislate  in 
the  one  mode  of  procedure  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  (Mr  Perceval 
continued  ]  propose  to  transfer  the  whole  regal  au- 
thority by  a  single  vote*  Bnt  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  the  eventual  restoration  of  his  majesty  to 
the  exercise  of  his  power  when  his  health  shall  re* 
turn  ;  and  in  no  way  can  the  provisions  for  that  re- 
tumptioxh  and  the  restrictions  necessary  to  be  laid 
on  the  regent,  be  so  well  made  as  in  proceeding  by 
I  bill»  The  leaders  of  opposition  contended,  that  the 
procedure  by  address  excluded  no  limitation  or  pro- 
viaion  for  the  king's  resumption  of  authority,  which 
^  parliament  might  choose  to  embody  in  such  an  ad* 
dre«9«  *•  Wtiat  reason,  they  asked,"  is  there  for 
supposing  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  refuse  the  li- 
mitations that  shall  be  judged  necessary,  because 
they  are  stated  in  an  address  instead  of  a  bill.  Lord 
Soitiers,  and  the  most  distinguished  constitutional 
patrioti,  did  not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  pro- 
posing the  necessary  limitations  in  an  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  throne,  instead  of  a 
bill;  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  refusing  the  present  offer,  than  of  the  Prince 
•f  Orange  at  a  former  period.  The  precedent  of  the 
proposed  regency  in  17B8,  they  deprecated  as  un- 
eODSUtutioDju,  and  distinguishing  between  restrictions 
which  should  fetter  the  executive  in  times  so  fuU  of 
peril,  and  the  oecessarj  regulations  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  reassumc  his  power  at  a  proper  period, 
they  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  be  immediately  addressed  to  taie 
ttpon  liimself  the  powers  of  regent.*'  The  present 
question,  we  think,  might  be  reduced  to  two  capi- 
tal points,  substantial  expediency,  and  legal  or  con- 
•tttutioxiAl  form.     With  respect  to  the  fTrst,  it  was 
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Strongly  urged^  in  the  present  case,  as  it  had  been  firttaiii. 
urged  twenty  yean  before,  that  the  powers  which 
it  IS  salutary  to  attach  to  monarchy^  should  be  equal- 
ly allowed  to  the  regent  as  to  the  actual  monarch. 
The  regulations  with  respect  to  time,  tbc  provisions 
which  shall  enable  the  absent  sovereign  to  return  to 
power,  are  essentially  to  be  distinguished  from  Itmi* 
tationa  of  the  regal  puwer.  If  this  argument  of 
upholding  the  executive  in  equal  prerogative  during 
a  regency  as  at  other  times,  had  any  force  in  1788, 
it  had  certainly  additional  force  at  a  crisis  of  wafi 
danger,  and  difficulty — a  time,  too,  at  which  the 
heir  apparent,  if  ever  fit  for  the  exercise  of  power, 
was  at  an  unexceptionable  age.  With  respect  to  the 
objection  of  informality  being  equally  applicable  to 
procedure  by  address  as  by  bill,  the  arguments  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appear  to  be  so* 
phisticah  Parliament,  in  proceeding  by  bill,  clearly 
legislates  without  the  third  estate  ;  m  the  procedure 
by  addrcaa,  they  do  not.  They  authorise,  indeed,  a 
person  to  auiUoriie  the  great  seal  to  be  used— >but 
that  ia  not  using  it  themselves. 

The  moment  a  regent  is  appointed,  a  king  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  is  appointed,  and  the  order  of 
that  regent,  in  the  king's  name,  to  use  the  seal,  is  not 
a  fiction.  It  is  an  exercise  of  royal  authority.  The 
regent  is  pro  tempore  king.  He  uses  the  king's 
name  not  as  a  fiction,  but  as  a  reality.  He  is,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  the  king,  from  the  time  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  address*  He  has  a  discretionary  veto 
upon  the  proceedings  of  parliainent.  But  when  par- 
liament proceed  by  bill,  they  make  themselves  nro* 
tempore  both  to  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  es- 
tate. It  is  said  that  the  firgt  act  of  the  regent,  after  be- 
ing appointed  by  address,  would  be  signmg  the  king's 
consent  to  his  own  appointment,  by  desiring  the  chan- 
cellor to  affijt  the  great  seal  to  a  commission.  To 
this  it  should  be  answered,  that  the  substance  of  roy*. 
alty  has  already  passed  to  him,  and  he  signs  that  con« 
sent  io  the  name  of  the  king :  but  he  is  already  king 
himself  for  the  time  %  he  is  tne  executive  ;  he  puts  the 
executive  seal  to  the  consent  ot'the  royal  power  which 
he  himself  represents,  not  to  the  consent  of  the  afflict- 
ed individual,  who  ceases  to  be  king  during  the  period 
of  his  malady.  Let  us  examine  the  difference  between 
the  regent  giving  assent  to  the  act  of  parliament 
which  calls  him  by  address,  and  the  act  which  ap- 
points him  by  bill.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  bill  is 
passed  without  any  executive  power*  In  the  former 
instance,  an  executive  power,  not  a  dead  seal,  but  an 
active  and  real  will,  a  will  essentially  royal,  is  created 
to  complete  the  act  of  parliament.  In  defence  of 
the  restrictions  of  the  repency,  it  has  been  said,  that 
a  temporary  regent  should  not  have  the  power  of  ex. 
tending  his  influence  beyond  the  period  of  his  regen- 
cy, I.  e,  by  creating  peers.  By  the  same  argument 
it  should  be  admitted,  that  a  king  should  not  have 
the  power  of  creating  honours  or  emoluments  which 
can  survive  himself^  Having  carried  the  point  of  ap-  Beitric- 
pointing  the  regency  by  bill,  the  minister  proceeded,  i»"^*  "P**^ 
on  the  31st  of  December,  to  propose  the  restrictions  ^^^  regent, 
to  be  imposed  on  the  power  of  the  regent »  Four 
resolutions  to  this  effect  were  carriedy  by  majoritiet  lo 
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small  oa  ihe  aide  of  minlt»terf)t  aft  to  mark  an  antict* 
pation  of  their  lieclinin^.  The  subutance  of  the  first 
resolution^  was  the  expediency  of  his  Royal  High' 
ne^H  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  appointed  regent ;  of 
the  accotid,  to  rcsh-ain  him  from  creatiag  a  peerage  in 
any  cise,  except  as  a  reward  for  some  important  mi- 
litary or  naTdl  achievement  j  of  the  third,  to  prevent 
him  fram  granting  any  office  in  reversion,  or  any  of* 
fice,  salary,  or  premium,  except  such  ofHces  as  are  by 
law  nrquired  to  be  granted  for  life,  or  diiriog  good 
behaviour.  The  substance  of  the  fourth  resolution 
was  to  vest  in  trustees ♦  whatever  part  of  his  majesty's 
properly  ai  A^^^s  not  already  so  vested. 

On  the  fir&t  of  January  ISHf  the  mim&ter  propo- 
sed a  fifth  resolution  respecting  the  royal  household, 
in  which  he  was  left  in  a  minority..  The  resolution^ 
as  amended  b^y  the  opponents  or  ministry,  was  that 
the  care  of  his  majesty's  person  during  his  illness 
should  be  committca  to  the  quecn»  together  with  the 
sole  direction  of  such  portion  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold, as  should  be  deemed  suitable  to  a  due  attend- 
ance and  regard  to  his  royal  person,  f 

The  other  most  important  articles  of  the  regency 
bill  were  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Her  majesty  was  to  have  a  council,  to  assist  in  the 
discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  by  the  act  to  her 
majesty. 

Her  majcflty's  council  may  exnmine  the  physicians, 
and  others  in  attendance  on  his  majesty,  upon  oath* 

Her  majesty's  council  shall  meet  at  stated  times,  to 
declare  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  transmit 
a  report  to  the  president  of  the  privy  council,  who 
shall  publisli  a  copy  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Her  majesty  and  council  are  eventually  to  notify 
his  majesty's  resit/ration  to  health,  by  instrument  sent 
to  the  privy  council.  After  such  instrument  has  been 
received  and  entered  by  the  privy  counciU  his  majes- 
ty may,  by  sign  manual,  require  the  privy  council  to 
assemble. 

If  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council, 
shull  signify  his  royal  pleasure  to  resume  the  personal 
exercise  of  his  aputhority,  and  require  a  prucLimatJon 
to  that  effect  to  be  issued^  the  powers  of  the  act  shdll 
cease. 

la  case  of  the  death  of  the  regent,  or  her  majesty, 
or  the  lefumption  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  ma- 
jesty, parliament,  if  then  adjourned  or  prorogued, 
shall  mcei  f  or  if  dissolved,  the  members  of  the  last 
parliament  shall  meet.  Members  of  the  two  houses 
so  meeting,  shal)  be  deemed  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament I  but  not  to  continue  to  sit  longer  than  six 
months. 

The  election  of  members  is  to  be  declared  void, 
by  appointment  to  olEce  by  the  regent,  or  her  ma- 
jesty. 

The  debates  on  the  b»ll  occupied  both  houses  till 
the  end  of  the  first  week  <jf  February  181 J ,  at  which 
period  his  Royal  Highueas  entered  iipon  his  office  of 
regency. 

In  concluding  our  view  of  public  affairs  at  the  close 


of  1 810,  wc  rc^t  that  we  ctnnot  record  tlie  tc 
nation  of  our  oispute  with  the  states  of  Amrrics. 
The  orders  in  council^  as  far  back  at  NoTembcr  1807, 
had  put  an  end  to  all  neutral  commerce,  except  by 
licence   from   England*     By  way  of  retaliation   fttr 
these  new  and   additional  rcstrictionf,  Bo na parte  is*  ^ 
sued  from  Milan,  in  the  December  of  the  tame  yearpC 
his  decree,  which  bears  the  name  of  that  place  j  Had  3 
the  British  orders  had  declared,  that  they  should  I 
continued  in  force  till  the  Berlin  decree  was  rcvoktdf 
so  this  decree  frf»m  Milan  dcc1ar%*d,  that  its  retlnc-- 
tions  and  penalties  should  remain  in  force  till  the  Ofw^ 
ders  in   council  should  be   revoked.     Each   of 
beUigerents  informed  America,  (unhappily  now  UicH 
only  neutral  nation,)  that  theyeaforced  the  mcMiiflej 
of  retaliation,  not  from  hostility  towards  heft  bfil  li*] 
self  defence.    Each  of  them  desired  America  to  i 
pel  their  enemy  to  respect  her  flag ;   unlcM  the  dalC 
so,  they  declared  that  they  must  enforce  their  retft*'! 
liation.     America  protested  again&t  the  grounds  off 
justification  takin  up  by  both  parties !  she  declaivl^ 
that  both  had  violated  her  rights  i  but  she  at  la^t  dc<«^ 
termined  to  submit,  for  the  present,  whilst  she  en-i 
deavoured  to  prevail  upon  one  party  or  the  other  ttt^ 
give  way  first i  and  to  revoke  their  orders  or  deci^ceibj 
After  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to  this  effect,  ih6 
passed,  on  the  first  of  May  1810,  an  act,  in  which ^ 
she  provided,  that  if  either  Great  Britain  or  Franco^ 
should,  before  the  3l6t  of  May  181 1,  revoke,  or  tn^A 
dify  hiT  edicts  so  that  the  neutral  commerce  of  Aioe»  j 
rkd,  should  be  no  longer  violated*  the  fact  should  hei 
declared  by  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  bff 
proclamation  ;  and  that  then,  if  the  other  natiov^ 
should  not,  in  thiTe  months  from  that  time,  revoJce* 
or  modify  her  edicts  in  like  manner,  the  non-! 
course  act  should  be  revived  a^iuit  that  nation.   Omi 
the  5th  of  August  IS  10,  the  French  n  '  t  lo«  ^ 
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American  minister  at  Paris,  that  the  decrees  ot  Bcr< 
lin  and  Milan  were  revoked,  and  that,  from  the  lit 
of  November  1810,  they  would  ceAse  to  be  in  force; 
it  being  underwood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  «• 
vocation,  the  British  should  revoke  their  orders  ia 
council,  and  renounce  the  new  principkt  of  blucV-ide 
which  they  had  attempted  to  establish, 
strong  baring  commui.:cated  this  notificat. 
Pinkneyi  the  American  minister  in  London,  the  I 
tcr  wrote,  on  the  2,5th  of  August  1-^1  fL  tn  Lou 
Wtllcshy,  our  secretary  of  state  for  ^ 
informing  him  of  what  had  been  done  j;.  * 
at  the  same  time  obervmg,  that  he  took  it  : 
ed  that  the  revocation  of  the  British  orders 
cil  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  cours^e,  and  that  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  to  his  goveriir 
such  relocation  had  taken  place.  Lord  \^ 
answer  was  as  follows  ;  *'  I  have  the  ^ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
26t!i  instant.  On  the  23d  cf  Febrii^r)  IfiU:?,  tmJ 
majesty's  minister  in  America  declared  to  the  gll*l 
vernmrnt  of  the  United  Statea,  •  his  majesty's  i 
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beco  forced  upon  him,  whenever  the  encniy  uliould 
retract  the  principles  which  had  rendered  it  oeccssA* 
ry-     J  am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  repeat  that 
dicclarationi  and  to  assure  you,  that,  whenever  the 
rei>eal  of  the  French  decrees  *hall  have  actually  taken 
ewct,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  shall  have 
been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  pre- 
viously lo  the  promulgation  of  those  decrees,  his 
.jnatcsty   will  feel  the  bighebt   satisfaction   in  relin- 
cu^shing  a  system  which  the  conduct  of  the  euemy 
compelled  him  to  adopt/'    The  Americans  were  dia- 
.uatished  with  this  anawrcr,  because,  in  an  answer  to  a 
f  rdirect  act  of  the  Freuch  government,  we  only  gave  a 
Itconditional  promise.     In  February  1^08,  our  mini- 
iter  in  America  had  declared,  in  the  king^s  name,  to 
/the  government  of  the  States,  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
sty  would  readily  follow  the  cjtample,  in  case  the 
crlin  decree  should  be  rescinded,  or  would  proceed 
|-?pirt  passu  with  France  in  relaxing  the  vigour  of  our 
I , measures.     The  Americans  asked,  if  this  was  shew- 
•ing  a  reidiness  to  follow  the  example  of  France,  in 
restoring  to  America  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  ac- 
tnowJedged  to  be  herjust  rights,  and  only  infringed 
upon  by  necessity  ?     The  motive  of  our  government 
TOght,  perhaps,  be  distrust  of  France ;  yet,  indepen- 
dent of  the  circumstance  of  our  national  faith  being 
/pledged  to  keep  pace  in  retractation  with  France, 
liiwe  had  ourselves  very  recently  held  inferior  diplo- 
lainatic   communication  with  France,  and   trusted  to 
Lj^eir  faith  when  officially  given.     In  the  late  nego- 
ftiations  for  a  cartel,  our  government  even  promised 
►  liberate  French  prisoners,  if  tlie  French   govem- 
ent  would  certify,  that  an  equal  number  of  Fug- 
•lish  prisoners  was  liberated  in  France.    It  was  asked, 
[tthen,  witJi  what  consistency  we  refused  to  mak€  ^ 
Ldirect  promise,  in  return  for  a  French  promise,  re- 
|i»pceting  America,  whilst  we  agreed  to  act  by  anti- 
I  fcipation  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  respecting  prison- 
I  ,CT8  from  that  same  government  1     The  Americans 
[•scvidently  trusted  to  tne  faith  of  France  re8f>ecling 
[.the  revocation  of  the  decrees,  and  acted  upon  the 
^promise  of  the  5th  of  August,  by  issuing  proclama- 
.♦tions  to  admit  French  vessels  within  their  waters. 
rit  is  evidentf  therefore,  from  our  delaying  to  retract 
•the  orders  in  council,  that  we  either  doubted  the 
^faith  of  the  enemy,  or  were  determined  to  uphtdd 
•the  orders  independent   of  all  considerations.     The 
answer  of  Lord  Wellesley  certainly  was  not  proceed- 
ing pari  rasJtu  with  France ;   and  the  policy  of  re- 
ftracting   from   our  promise   lo  that  effect   may  be 
rouestioned,  on  other  grounds  than  the  intrinsic  me- 
.nts  of  the  orders  in  council.    It  is  a  question  of  good 
•faith,  and  no  consideration  of  interest  ought  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  faith  being  fultilled. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  November,  proclaimed,  that 
the  former  restrictions  of  intercourse  should  cease  to 
^xist  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  France  and  her  de- 
^pendcncies  f  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  should  not 
'/rescind  her  orders  in  council  before  the  2d  of  Fc- 
•liruary  1811,  the  act  of  non- intercourse  shouldi  from 
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that  date,  be  revivcdf-ao  faj"  aa  U  felaiet  to  Britain 

aj)d  her  dependencies. 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1811,  was  distinguish- 
ed, at  ita  very  commencement,  by  one  of  the  moat 
severe  and  brilliant  engagements  that  has  occurred 
during  the  present  wan  About  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, an  expedition  set  sail  from  Cadiz,  under  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  general  La  Pena,  and  of 
our  gallant  countryman,  General  Graham.  It  con- 
sisted of  3000  British  troops,  and  of  7000  Spaniards. 
They  landed  at  A^lgesiras,  and  moved  from  Tariffi 
towards  Barbate  on  the  28th  of  February,  witli  tf 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy's  lines  before  Cadi:t< 
After  a  night-march  of  16  hours,  from  the  c; 
near  Ycgeff  the  army  arrived,  on  the  morning  of  t 
5th,  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  four  mil* 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri  river.  The  v 
guard  of  the  Spanish  army,  under  General  Cad 
a^abel,  having  opened  the  communication  with  the 
Isle  de  Leon,  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  line  near  Santi  Petri,  General  Graham 
was  ordered  by  La  Pena  to  move  down  from  the  po- 
sition of  Barrosa  to  that  of  the  Torre  de  Bermesa, 
about  half  way  to  the  Santi  Petri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  communications  across  the  ri- 
ver, over  which  a  bridge  had  been  lately  thrown. 
During  his  march  to  the  Bermesa,  General  Graham 
was  informed  that  the  enemy  had  appeared  in  force 
on  the  plain,  and  was  marchbg  to  the  heights  of  Bar- 
rosa. In  order  to  support  the  Spanish  troops  under 
La  Pena,  which  were  left  to  defendthe  heights,  the  Ge- 
neral immediately  countermarched  ;  but,  before  his 
army  was  disentangled  from  the  wood,  the  troops  on 
the  Barrosa  hill  wen?  seen  reluming  from  it,  while 
the  enemy*s  left  wing  was  rapidly  ascending.  The 
right  wing,  at  the  same  time,  stood  on  the  plain  on  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  within  cannon  shot.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  retreat  was  impracticable  5 
and  General  Graham  determined  upon  an  immediate 
attack.  A  powerful  battery  of  ten  guiis  in  the  cen- 
tre, was  opened  by  Major  Duncan  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  infantry  was  formed,  the  guns  advanced  to  a 
more  favourable  position,  and  kept  up  a  most  de« 
struct! ve  fire.  The  right  wing,  under  Major-Gene- 
ral  DOkee,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  General  Ruf- 
fin's  diviiion  on  the  hill ;  while  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnard's  battalion,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bushe'g 
detachment  of  the  10th  Portuguese,  were  warmly 
engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirailleurs  on  the  left,  la 
spite  of  the  havoc  made  by  Major  Duncan's  battery, 
the  division  of  Laval  continued  to  move  forward  in  very 
imposing  masses,  opening  their  lire  of  musketry,  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  left  wing,  which  advanced 
firing  ;  and  a  determined  charge  by  the  three  conv 
panics  of  guards,  and  the  87th  regiment,  support- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  wing,  decided  its  defeat. 
This  division  was  closely  pursued  beyond  a  nar- 
row valley,  where  a  body  of  reserve  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  right  wing  of  the  British,  under 
General  Dilkes,  was  equally  successful.  The  ene- 
my, confident  of  success,  encountered  it  on  the  as- 
cent of  the  hill,  where  a  most  sanguinary  contest  en* 
sued  I  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  our  troops 
overcame  every  obstacle,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
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Britain.  General  Ruffiii*i  diviitoiTRwii  the  lieighti.  In  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencrment  of 
the  action,  the  enemy  were  in  ftiU  retreat ;  but,  hat- 
ing  afterwards  haitcd,  and  evinced  a  dispasition  to 
fonOf  they  were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  new  and  ad* 
vanced  position  of  our  artillery.  During  the  actioni 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  c  irps  of  French  infantry 
and  cavalry  to  turn  the  Barrosa  height  by  the  sea  ; 
but  this  force  was  kept  in  check  by  General  Whit- 
tingham  with  three  squadrons  of  cavalry. 

From  the  exhausted  state  of  the  troops,  General 
Graham  found  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy  ; 
he  therefore  took  a  position  on  the  ea&tern  side  of 
the  hdl.  Puriiig  the  whole  of  this  bnlliant  engage- 
menty  the  Spanish  troops  under  La  Pena,  though 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  of  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, remained  in  a  stale  of  total  inactivity,  and  the 
Spanish  general  seemed  to  have  been  completely  ig- 
norant oF  what  was  going  on  in  the  field.  The  Bri- 
tish division  had  to  struggle  alone  in  this  unequal 
conflict,  in  which  they  lost  one  fourth  of  their  num 
ber,  and  were  rendered  unable  to  fullow  up  the  vic- 
tory which  had  been  so  dearly  won.  Had  the  Spa- 
nish cavalry,  with  the  horse  artillery,  been  rapidly 
•eat  by  the  sea  beach  to  form  on  the  plain,  and  to 
envelope  the  enemy's  left,  and  had  the  great  body  of 
the  infantry  been  marched  through  the  pine  wood,  in 
the  rear,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  be  must  ei- 
ther have  retired  instantly,  without  occasioning  any 
serious  lost  to  the  British,  or  have  exposed  himself  to 
inevitable  destruction. 

The  troops,  under  General  Graham,  amounted 
only  to  about  5000,  while  the  French  had  about 
sock)  men  engaged  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  dispa- 
rity of  numbers,  the  loss  of  the  Brittsh  amounted 
only  to  about  200  killed,  and  1000  wounded,  and  that 
of  the  French  to  nearly  3000.  An  eagle,  and  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  General  of  Division  Ruf- 
fin,  the  General  of  Brigade  Rosseau,  (who  after- 
wards died  of  his  wounds,)  and  4-20  prisoners,  were 
the  trophies  of  this  brilliant  action.  General  Belle- 
gard,  aid-de-camp  to  Marshal  Victor,  was  killed,  and 
the  French  Marshal  him^lf  i*  said  to  have  escaped 
only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

The  personal  bravery  and  military  skill  of  General 
Graham,  which  bad  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Barrosa,  excited  the  universal  admir<ition  of  his 
countrymen.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parha- 
ment  were  unanimously  voted  for  this  gallant  achieve- 
ment, wjth  a  warmth  of  feehng  which  had  never  been 
exhibited  on  any  similar  occasion  ;  and  had  not  the 
Prince  Regent  been  fettered  by  the  restrictions  upon 
bit  ofHce,  he  would  have  instantly  conferred  upon 
the  general  come  signal  mark  of  hts  gratitude. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  the  French 
broke  ground  before  Badajos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  threw  some  shells  iiito  the  town.  On 
the  6th  of  February,  the  troops  under  General  Men- 
dizabel  entered  Badajos,  and  the  fort  of  St  Chriaoval ; 
aod,  on  the  7th,  they  made  a  sortie  upon  the  enemy, 
by  which  they  obtained  possession  of  one  of  his  bat- 
teties  ;  but  before  they  bad  time  to  spike  the  guns, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire,  after  suffering  a  loss  of 
about  85  officers,  and  300  men  kilk'd  and  wounded. 
Qythc  night  of  the  llth,  the  French  carried  the  re- 
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doubt  of  ftrdaHeifoi,  tnd  ftfterwsrdt  eonftmetfd  i 
work  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  to  fire  upo<n  ' 
the  bridge  of  communication  with  the  right  biok.    Iq 
order  to  keep  opeli  the  communication  between  &ada- 
jos,  and  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guaxlt- 
ana,  Gcneial  Mendtzabel    took   a    position   on  tlte 
heights  of  St  Christoval,  where  he  was  attacked  and 
totally  defeated  by  the  French  on  the  19th  February- 
After  crossing  the  Guadiana  and  the  Evora,  the  eoe« 
my  surprised  the  Spanish  army  in   their  camp,  and 
took  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.     On  the  9th  of 
March,   the  enemy   made    a  breach,    18  feet   wide,  j 
which   was   not  practicable  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  , 
General  Imaz,    trie  governor,  received   a    mesaaigr  i 
from  Lord  Wellington,  assuring  him  of  succour,  and  1 
enjoining  him  to  defend  the  place  to  the  la^t  5   but  j 
though   the  garrison  amounted  to  9000  men,   well 
supplied  with    ammunition  and  provisions,   it  h      ' 
surrendered  to  the  French  on  the   10th  of  M.^- 
•*  Thus,   in  the  course  of  two  months,^'  says  Loni 
Wellington,  **  the  Spanish  nation  has  lost  the  fortrei* 
ses  of  Tortosa,  Olivenza,  and  Badajos,  without  asy 
sufficient  cause  ;  and,  at  the  same  time.  Marshal  Soult, 
with  a  corps  of  troops  which  was  never  supposed  to 
exceed    20,000,  besides  the  capture  of  the  two  btt 
places,  has  made  prisoners  or  destroyed  aboTC  2^000 
Spanish  troops.*' 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  battle  of  BafroM  I 
was  fought,  Mabssena  retreated  from  his  posttiow  al  i 
Santarem  ;  and,  im  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  allied 
army  were  in  motion  to  follow  him.  The  enemy 
marched  towards  the  Mondego,  and,  oti  the  12to» 
their  reserve*  consisting  of  the  6th  corp«,  and  Gencnl 
Montbrun's  cavalry,  took  up  a  strong  position  at  tbr 
end  of  a  defile,  between  Redmha  arid  Pombal,  with 
their  right  in  a  wood  upon  the  Souvre  river,  and  their 
left  extending  towards  the  high  ground  above  th-  ^  * 
ver  of  Redinha,  and  the  town  in  their  rean  Iri  :..• 
position  they  were  attacked  by  the  3d  and  4th,  and 
light  divisions  of  infantry,  and  by  Geoeral  Pack*i 
brigade  and  the  cavalry.  The  post  of  the  enemy  to 
the  wood  was  gallantly  forced  by  the  light  dnrtiiotii 
under  Sir  William  Erskine.  The  troops  being  now 
able  to  form  in  the  plain  beyond  the  defile.  Sir  Brriil 
Spencer  fed  the  line  against  the  enemy *s  position  oD 
the  heights,  from  which  they  were  driven  with  grcit 
loss.  The  French  again  took  a  posttiwi  upon  the 
heights,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Redtnha;  but  tfat 
Sd  division  crossed  over  by  the  bridge  and  Cord,  wbidi 
were  commanded  by  the  enemy^s  cannon,  and  drone 
them  upon  their  main  body  at  Condeua.  After  be- 
ing dislodged  from  Condcixaoa  the  ISth,  they  formed 
in  a  very  strong  position  near  Cazel  Nova,  frooi 
which  tliey  could  only  be  dislodged  by  movemfHtS 
on  their  flank;  these  movements,  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  obliged  them  to  abandon  all  ibc  fffd- 
tions  which  they  successtvely  took  iu  the  mouotaasii 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  a&dprK 
soners.  On  the  I5th,  ihe  enemy  again  fonaedoa 
the  river  Ceira,  but  this  position  was  also  abamlooei 
after  much  hard  lighting.  Numbers  of  the  eaeiBy 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ceira,  aod  i 
great  deal  uf  baggage,  and  ammunition  carria^r«,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Frum  the  Si^^rra  6i 
Morta,  where  the  French  again  made  a  aUuidttlicy  wtK 
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iriven,  an  the  1 9ih,  with  the  losi  of  600  prisoners, 
iheir  left  retiring  by  Gouvea»  through  the  myirn* 
tiim  upon  Guarda,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army 
by  the  high  road  apua  Cclerico,  On  the  5d  of  April, 
ttfcral  ^hurp  actions  were  fought  between  the  allied 
artivy  and  the  enemy's  left,  in  which  the  latter  were 
Biformly  beaten.  In  consequence  of  a  alortn  of 
which  darkened  the  atmosphere,  the  43d|  52d| 
ftnd  95th  regiments,  were  unexpectedly  involved  in  a 
desperate  cooflict  with  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
which  they  intended  to  turn*  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  repulsing  the  enemy,  and  in  taking  one  how- 
"itzer,  and  500  priioners.  On  the  8th,  the  last  troops 
^©f  the  enemy  crossed  tlie  Agueda,  and  on  the  9th, 
the  allied  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Ahneida,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Agncda,  with  their  head  quar- 
ters at  Villa  Formosa, 

During  the  whole  of  this    retreat,    the  French 
larshal  displayed  the  moat  consummate  skill.     He 
brought  off  his  troops  in  one  soHd  mass,  covering 
[their  rear  in  every  march  by  the  operations  of  one  or 
[two  corps  d'armee,  which  availed  themselves  of  the 
trong  poshioas  of  the  country,   and  were  always 
Josely  supported  by  the   main  body.     The  loss  of 
French  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoner3,  since 
It-hc  commencement  of  their  retreat,  has  been  com- 
[puted  at  7000.     The  cruelties   which  they  commit- 
ted against  the  inhabitants  during  the  whole  of  their 
aarch,    are   ttriejtampled  in  the  history  of  modem 
i^ar-     They  burnt   the  towns  and   villages  through 
vhich  they  passed.     The  convent  of  Alcobaca  was 
Ifcumt  by  an  order  from  the   French  head-quarters, 
land   the   whole   town   of   Leyria   shared  the  same 
liate. 

Lord  Wellington  having  made  arrangements  for 
liJAie  blockade  ot  Almeida,  left   the  command  of  his 
tarmy  to  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  proceeded  to  the  ar- 
[jy  under  Sir  W.   Beresford,  to  make  arrangements 
J  with   that  officer,  for  carr}^ing  on  the  operations  in 
I'the  south  of  Portugal.     After  remaining  some  thne 
Estremadura,   Lord  Wellington  received  intelli- 
IX^i»ce  from  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  that  the  enemy  were 
Increasing  their  force  on  the  Agueda,  and  returned  to 
™is  army  on  the  28th.     On  the  23d  and  27th,  Mas- 
[iena  attacked  ihepicquets  of  the  allies  on  the  Ague- 
Ma,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.    On  the  12th  of  May* 
lie  collected  a  large  force  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  the  whole  of  the  French  army  re- 
crossed  the  Agueda.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  third, 
they  attacked,  with  a  large  force,  the  village  of  Fu- 
entes  d'Honore,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  seve- 
nl  battalions  of  light  infantry.     Perceiving  the  re- 
peated efforts  which  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  this  village^  and  the  vast  advanta- 
ges which  they  would  derive  from  it  in  their  eubse- 
qaent  operations.  Lord  Wellington  reinforced  it  suc- 
cessively  with  the  71st,  79th,  and  S^th  regiments. 
Colonel  Cadogan,  at  the  head  of  the  71  st  regiment, 
"feharged  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  from  the  part  of 
the  village  of  which  they  had  obtained  a  momentary 
[possession  i    and  when  mght  put  an  end  to  the  con. 
lest,  the  whole  of  the  village  remained  in  our  posses- 
'^n.     On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  8th  corps  of 
enemy  having  obliged  General  Houstou  to  retire 
lib  some  louj  cstabhihed  thcroselves  in  Poya  Velho, 
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while  their  cavalry  tiimed  the  right  of  the  7th  divi-  Britaiflu 
sloii,  between  Poya  Velho  and  Nave  d'Aver.  The 
charge  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  repulsed  by  three  squadrons  of  British  dragoons, 
and  ColuiicI  La  Motte,  of  the  IBth  chasseurs,  and 
some  prisoners  were  taken.  The  principal  exertions 
of  the  enemy,  however,  were  directed  against  Fuen- 
tes  d'Honorc ;  and  though  the  whole  of  the  6th 
corps  was,  at  diflferent  periods  of  the  day,  employed 
in  tne  attack  of  this  village,  they  were  n^ver  able  tv 
gain  more  than  a  temporary  possession  of  it>  The  con- 
test in  this  quarter  lasted  till  night,  when  the  British 
troops  matntaiiied  their  post. 

On  the  7th  the  French  army  began  to  retreat,  and 
on  the  10th  they  crossed  the  Agueda;  having  com* 
pletely  failed  in  their  attempt  to  relieve  Almeida,  In 
the  actions  on  the  3d  and  5th,  the  French  sustained 
a  loss  of  nearly  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison* 
crs.  In  the  village  of  Fuentes  d*Honore,  they  left 
400  of  their  dead.  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted 
to  184  killed,  1576  wounded,  and  316  missing. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal,  the  army  of  General 
Beretford  was  equally  successful.  Ohvenza  surren* 
dcred  at  discretion  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  mea- 
sures were  immediately  taken  for  the  siege  of  Bada- 
jos.  On  the  M)th  of  May,  however,  Soult  advanced 
from  Serille  with  a  force  of  about  18,000,  and  was 
joined  in  Estremadura  by  5000  troops,  under  Genera! 
Laiour  Maubourg.  The  united  armies  of  Castanoi 
and  Sir  W.  Beresford,  who  had  judged  it  prudent  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Badajos,  took  up  a  p#ition  in  two 
lines  nearly  parallel  to  the  rivulet  of  Albuera,  Gene- 
ral Blake,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  Soult,  joined  the 
allied  army  on  the  morning  of  the  16th ;  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  French  army  began  their  march. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  attack-  QntU  of 
ed  the  Spanish  troops,  who,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  Athuera 
were  driven  from  the  heights  on  which  they  had  been  March 
formed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  division  of  the  Hon.  ^^*^ 
Major  General  W.  Stewart,  which  had  been  brought 
up  to  support  them,  and  that  of  Major- General  Hamil- 
ton, which  came  to  the  left  of  the  Spanish  hue,  form- 
ed in  contiguous  close  columns  of  battalions,  in  order    * 
to  be  moveable  in  anj  direction.     Brigadier- General 
Otway,at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  remain- 
ed at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  this,  to  check  any 
attempt  of  the  enemy  below  the  village. 

As  the  heights  from  which  the  Spanish  troops  had 
been  driven,  raked  and  commanded  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  the  allied  army,  the  division  of  General  Stew- 
art made  a  noble  effort  to  retake  them  from  the  ene- 
my. Lieutenant  Colonel  Colbome,  at  the  head  of 
the  right  brigade  of  General  Stewart's  division,  first 
came  into  action,  but  finding  that  the  column  of  the 
eoemv  could  not  be  shaken  by  fire,  he  proceeded  to 
attack  it  with  the  bayonet.  White  the  troops  were 
in  tl\e  very  act  of  charging  the  enemy,  a  body  of  ca- 
valry called  the  Polish  lancers,  who  had  been  con- 
cealed by  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  mistaken  for 
Spaniards  when  theywerediscovered,  suddenly  attack- 
ed and  turned  the  brigade,  which  was  unfortunately 
broken,  and  sustained  immense  loss.  The  31st  re- 
giment, under  Major  L' Estrange,  having  alone  es- 
caped this  charge,  kept  its  ground  till  the  arrival 
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of  the  third  l>rigade  under  Major- General  Houchlon, 
who  gallantly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  fell,  pierced 
with  wounds,  while  he  was  cheering  on  his  brigade  to 
the  charge*  Though  the  enemy's  «ttack  was  chiefly 
directed  to  this  point  of  the  right,  he  likewise  made 
continual  efforts  against  the  part  of  the  original  front 
of  the  allies,  at  the  village  and  the  bridge,  which 
were  defended  by  Major-General  Baron  Alten,  and 
the  light  infantry  brigade  of  the  German  legion.  The 
front  now  fijrmed  the  left ;  and  Major  General  Ha- 
milton's division,  which  had  been  brought  up  there, 
was  lefi  to  defend  it,  with  the  assistance  of  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  Spanish  troops.  While  the 
t?nemy*s  infantry  attempted  to  force  the  right  of 
the  allies,  their  cavalry  endeavoured  to  turn  it ;  but 
all  their  efforts  were  balBi^d  by  the  able  manccuvrcs 
of  Major. General  the  Honourable  Wiiliam  Lumley, 
who  commanded  the  allied  cavalr}%  Major- General 
Cole,  perceiving  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  brought  up 
his  left,  marched  in  line  to  attack  the  left  of  the  ene- 
my, and  contributed,  with  the  charges  of  the  bri- 
gades of  General  Stewart's  division,  to  force  the 
enemy  pi'ccipitately  from  his  situation,  to  take  refuge 
under  his  reserve.  The  allies  pursued  the  Frendi  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  drove  them  across  the 
Albuera. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  came  on,  which,  along  with  the  smoke 
from  the  firing,  rendered  it  impossibT?  to  see  any  thing 
distinctly.  From  this  obscurity  the  French  derived 
great  advantage,  both  in  the  formation  of  their  co- 
lumns, and  in  thetr  subsequent  attack. 

During  the  whole  of  this  well-contested  battle, 
which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  tlie 
afternoon,  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  British  troops 
Were  eminently  displayed.  Tne  dead  of  the  57th  re- 
giment were  lying  as  they  fought,  in  ranks,  and  every 
wound  was  in  the  front  of  their  bodies.  The  loss  of 
the  French  has  been  estimated  at  S(KX),  while  that  of 
the  allies*dtd  not  exceed^  in  kilted,  wounded,  and 
missing,  5686. 

Sou  It,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  retreated  to 
Llercna,  where  he  received  great  reinforcemeuta  frona 
different  parts  of  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  joined 
by  the  army  under  Marmont. 

After  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Honore,  the  allies 
resumed  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  commander 
of  the  garrison.  General  Brennier,  perceiving  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  defend  the  place,  conceived  the  hazar^ 
dous  design  of  evacuating  it  during  the  night,  and  car- 
ried hijiresolutionintoeffect  with  the  most  consummate 
skill.  In  order  to  deceive  the  blockading  army,  he  con- 
tinued for  several  nights  to  fire  cannon  occasionally 
from  the  fortifications.  After  destroying  all  the  ord- 
nance, he  set  fire  to  the  mines  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  blowing  up  the  works,  and  at  one  a'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  Hth,  he  marched  out  with  his 
garrison  ;  and  cutting  his  way  through  the  picquets 
by  which  the  place  was  observed,  he  joined  the  army 
of  Massena,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciudad  Rodrrgo.  A 
coosiderable  part  of  the  garrison  was  lost  in  this  bold 
enterprise,  and  the  rest  were  saved  in  consequence  of 
the  4th  regiment  mistaking  the  road  to  Barba  del 
Piirrco.     On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  there 


was  a  very  heavy  6re  dl  cannon  from  the  fart,  and    M 
the  picquets  were  attacked.     The  same  thing  hap-  "*"" 
pened  on  the  8th,  so  that  the  blockading  troops,  and 
the  queen's  regiment  in  particular,  ascribed  the  explo- 
sion on  the  1 1th  to  the  same  cause  from  which  it  had 
arisen  on  the  preceding  night.     In  consequence  of         ! 
this  mistake,  none  of  the  troops  moved  till  the  rcti  ^ 

cause  of  the  explosion  was  ascertained. 

Leaving  Sir  Brent  Spencer  in  the  command  of  the  ^^i 
army  of  Almeida,  Lord  Wellington  took  the  coo**  •'"'^ 
mand  of  the  allies  before  Badajos,  on  the  22d  of  Msf. 
On  the  25th,  the  place  was  invested  on  the  rigbt  of 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  ordnance  and  stores  bcsng 
brought  up  for  the  siege,  the  allies  broke  ground  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th.  The  fire  commenced  cm 
the  2d  of  Jtme,  from  four  batteries ;  and  oo  the  night 
of  the  6th,  two  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the  Fort  St 
Christoval  appeared  to  be  practicable.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  85th  regiment,  under  Major  Mackintotlv 
moved  forward  in  the  best  order,  and  with  the  utmoft 
intrepidity,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musquetry  and  hand* 
grenades  from  the  outworks,  and  of  shot  and  thdlfl  • 
from  the  town,  the  advanced  guard  being  led  by  En- 
sign Dyas  of  the  51st  regiment ;  but  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  of  the  breach,  they  saw  that 
the  enemy  had  cleared  the  rubbish  from  the  bottooi 
of  the  escarp,  and  though  provided  with  ladders,  thsj 
found  it  impossible  to  mount  it,  and  were  obli^d  to 
retire  with  loss.  Another  attempt  to  storm  ' 
w^ork  of  St  Christoval  was  made  on  the  Vi 
tUough  conducted  with  the  same  gallantry,  the  r,  -,,  . 
ing  party  were  unable  to  mount  the  breach,  nud  At  re 
obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  los«.  in  tbcie 
two  attempts  the  allies  lost  about  300  men. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Lord  Wellington  Kavinff  re- 
ceived information  that  Soult  was  collecting  a  force 
for  the  purpose  of  again  advancing  upon  his  position, 
and  that  the  army  of  Marmont  had  broke  up  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  join  that  of  Soult,  raised  the 
siege  of  Badajos.  He  crossed  the  Guadiana  with  hii 
whole  army,  and  encamped  in  the  woods,  upon  tlie 
Layer  between  Quinta  de  St  Joos  and  Arroncbft, 
where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  army  ondrr 
Sir  Brent  Spencer. 

In  other  parts  of  Spaln^  the  patriots  were  MtC 
equally  fortunate*  The  death  of  the  Marqtiis  de  b 
Rumana  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  On  the  tta 
1st  of  January  1811,  Tortosa  surrendered  to  ^fe'' *?J^ 
shal  Macdonald,  after  13  days  open  ire nclics ;  aod?J^^ 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  950Q,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  Tiirr^  T^rj. 
after  a  month's  siege,  surrendered  to  Mar»*h;< ; 
Cherishing  constant  hopes  of  relief,  the  Sp^u, .,.  ^ -,  '^"^ 
rison  maintained  a  brave  resistance,  and  m«dc  »evf  fil  ^ 
destructive  sorties  against  the  besiegers.  The  place,  |^_ 
however,  was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  29th  of  Just,  fsdJJ 
and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  brave  garrison,  were 
treated  w^ith  unexampled  cruelty.  Four  thouAnd 
men  were  killed  in  the  city;  1000,  who  '  ued 
to  save  tliemselves  behind  the  walls,  were  red 

or  drowned;  and  nearly  10,000*  of  whoiu  500  were 
officers,  were  taken  priaoners,  and  sent  to  Fntce, 
The  junta  of  Tarragona  escaped  to  the  ^  v  of 

Montierrati   the   fortifications   of   whic  ^^cll 
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deemed  impregtiable ;  but  Suchet*  lollo>^ing  up  his 
6vicccsf»  likewise  made  himself  matter  of  Montserratt 
on  the  24th  of  July* 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  the  army  of 
Lord  Wellington  marched  from  its  cantoomcnti  on 
the  Alentejo  towards  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  took 
up  a  freeh  position^  nearly  on  the  ground  which  tt 
occupied  before  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Honore. 

-With  the  view  of  relieving  Ciudad  RodHgo,  the 
etfemy  commenced  their  movements  on  the  ^Ist  of 
September.  On  the  33d,  they  appeared  on  the  plain 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  again  retired.  On  the 
^4th»  they  entered  the  plain  in  considerable  force, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  body  of  their  caval- 
ry drove  in  the  Bnti&b  posts  on  the  right  of  the  A za- 
i-a,  but,  having  passed  that  river,  they  were  compel- 
led to  recross  it  by  a  b<idy  of  the  lith  and  16th  hght 
dr^Qont* 

-  The  enemyN  attemioji  was  principallv  directed  to 
the  position  of  the  third  division,  on  the  hills  between 
Fiiente  Guinaldo  and  Pastores.  Their  attempts  to 
gain  that  position  were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry  j 
but  on  the  arrival  of  a  division  of  French  infantry, 
Lord  WelUngton  judged  it  prudent  to  retire*  and  the 
aimy,  formed  into  squares,  retreated  in  good  order 
to  Fueute  Guinaldo.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
and  on  the  26th,  the  enemy  collected  their  whole 
force  in  fn>nt  of  the  allied  army  ;  but  I*ord  Welling- 
ton thought  it  advisable  to  retreat,  and  on  the  2Sth, 
h«  formed  his  army  on  the  heights  behind  Soito,  ha- 
Tijsff  tJic  Sierra  das  Mefas  on  his  right,  and  his  left 
at  Renda,  on  the  Coa. 

Marshal  Suchet,  with  20,000  men,  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  from  Tortosa,  and  laid  siege 
to  llie  flmng  fortress  of  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Sa- 
guotum.  On  the  29lh  of  September,  he  made  three 
attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fori  by  escalade, 
but  in  all  of  them  he  was  repulsed  with  great  lo&s, 
and  obhged  to  leave  his  ladders  behind.  In  the  mean 
time.  General  Blake,  who  had  taken  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  assembled 
troops  from  every  quarter,  and  gave  battle  10  Suchet 
on  the  25th  of  October,  with  tfic  view  of  relieving 
Mnrviedro.  The  Spaniards  fought  with  the  great- 
est gallantry,  and  several  times  outflanked  and  drove 
the  French  from  their  position ;  but  the  decisive  ma- 
noeuvre of  penetrating  their  centre,  was  successfully 
practised  by  Suchet,  and  Blake  was  obliged  to  fly 
after  an  engagement  of  seven  hours,  in  which  he 
lost  about  6500  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capitulation  of 
Murviedro,the  garriion  of  which  marched  out  through 
the  breach  on  the  27th  of  October,  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war.  The  prisoners  who  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  with  those  taken  at  the  battle 
of  the  25th,  amounted  to  7211,  of  whom  369  were 
officers. 

The  operations  of  the  allied  army  in  the  north  of 
Poitu^al  were  attended  with  more  success*  General 
Hill  left  his  cautonments  near  Portalcgre,  on  the 


22d  of  October,  and  advuiced  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier.  When  he  arrived  at  Albuquerque,  on  the 
23d,  he  learned  that  the  French  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Girard,  amountmg  to  2.500 
infantry,  and  600  cavalry,  had  retired  upon  Merida ; 
and,  after  following  them  for  four  days,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Girard  was  not  only  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  appioach  of  the  British  troops, 
but  was  completely  on  his  guard.  The  main  body 
of  the  French  had  hahed  at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th,  and  General  HiM  resolved 
either  to  surprise  the  enemy,  or  bring  him  to  action 
before  he  should  march  in  the  morning.  By  a  forced 
march,  on  the  evening  of  theS7th,the  Briti&h  troops 
reached  Alcuesca,  within  a  league  of  Arroyo  del  Mo* 
lino,  and  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28tha 
they  marched  in  one  column  upon  that  town.  When 
they  had  arrived  within  halt  a  mile  of  the  town, 
the  British  troops  divided  into  thr  is,  un- 

der cover  of  a  low  ridge,  and  the  Si-  i  move* 

ments  of  the«e  columns  were  concealed  by  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  and  mist,  which  came  on  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  The  left  column  marched  directly  upon  the 
town,  the  right  column  broke  off  to  turn  the  enemy't 
left,  and  the  third  column,  consisting  of  the  cavalryi 
moved  between  the  other  two.  The  71  st  and  9td 
regiments  charged  into  the  town  with  cheers,  and 
drove  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  J  The 
French  infantry,  which  was  out  of  the  town,  formed 
into  two  squares,  with  their  cavalry  on  their  left ; 
but  being  unable  to  withstand  ..the  charges  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  the  well-directed  fire  of  their 
musketry,  they  dispersed,  and  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  ascendmg  the  mountain  behind  the  town.  Their 
cavalry  fled  in  every  direction  ;  the  infantry  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  being  pursued  over  the  rocka 
by  the  troops  under  Major-General  Howard,  more 
tlian  14O0  were  made  prisoners,  and  600  were  found 
dead  in  the  woods  and  mountains.  The  general  of 
cavalry,  Brune,  and  the  colonel  of  cavalry.  Prince 
D'Armberg,  with  many  officers^  were  among  the 
prisoners,  while  General  Girard  himself,  who  wat 
wmmded  in  the  engagenoent,  escaped  toIJerent,  with 
only  two  or  three  hundred  men. 

The  campaign  of  ISl  1  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  other  events  of  importance.  Lord  Wellington 
had  his  head  quarters  at  Frenada  during  the  remain-^ 
der  of  the  year,  while  the  division  under  General 
Hill  was  stationed  at  Merida. 

The  Regency  Bill  having  passed  the  great  eeaJ^ 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sworn 
into  his  olEce  on  the  Gih  of  February.  The  sanguine 
hopes  which  were  at  this  time  entertained  of  the 
king'u  recovery,  and  tlic  fear  of  taking  any  measure 
which  might  in  the  lea«t  degree  interfere  with  that 
desirable  event,  induced  the  Pnnce  Regent  to  carry 
on  the  executive  government  by  the  same  ministert 
that  had  been  appointed  by  his  royal  father.  He  ac- 
cordingly communicated  this  resolution  to  Mr  Per- 
ceval t  *  and,  on  the  12th  of  February,  the  session 
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•  ■*  TIic  pnnc^  Tt  el*  U  incumbef^t  upon  hitij.  at  tbb  i^recise  juncture,  to  communiciite  lo  Mr  Pcrcevnl  his  Intetition  not  to 
fen  -'i  thos<€  whom  he  fiijdi  there,  lu*  hU  m«jeiJi3''s  ofRcJal  sserx-ants.     Al  the  same  time,  the  ijrtnce  owev 

it  t'  I  It)  of  ehamcter,  whkh,  he  tniffti.,  will  appear  in  every  iictton  of  his  Jife^  in  whatever  tiitiiation  pltfecd^  < 

expltcUl>  Lu  liccluru,  iliAt  the  irresistihlc  impulsv  of  (lllnl  duty  and  ufiection  to  his  bclDved  and  afHicted  father,  leadis  him  ti^ 
dreads  thai  an^^  act  o(  the  regent  might,  in  the  smallciit  degree,  have  the  ciftct  of  intcrraing  with  the  prugresa  ui  hit*  sovc*- 
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of  parliament  was  opened  by  a  speecli  from  the  Prince 
Regent,  which  was  delivered  by  commission.  The 
spvtfch  congratulated  parhamcnt  on  thf  cjipiure  of 
the  idlaucU  of  Bourbon  and  Amboytia ;  on  the  re* 
pulse  of  the  enemy 'a  attacks  on  Sicily,  bxh\  on  ilic 
fikilly  the  prudence,  jAnd  perseverance  diffplayed  by 
Lord  Wellington  throughout  the  whole  of  t}ic  Spa- 
nish campaign.  The  Regent  called  upon  parliament 
to  continue  the  most  effect ual  assistance  to  the  brave 
natives  of  the  peninsula,*  in  the  support  of  a  contest 
H'hich  they  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  main- 
tajii  with  unabated  perseverance  ;  and  expresses  his 
persuasion,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire must  be  deeply  affected  in  the  issue  of  a  contest 
oo  which  the  hberties  and  independence  of  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  nations  entirely  depend*  In  al- 
luding to  the  diflcusbions  respecting  America,  the 
Prince  Regent  expresses  his  earnest  wish  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  an  amicable  termination,  con* 
si^tent  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  stated  in 
the  spet'ch  to  have  suffered  a  considerable  diminution > 
while  that  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  18lO> 
was  greater  than  ha4,  been  known  in  any  preceding 
year. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
The  Romaic  Catholics  in  the  different  counties  of 
Ireland,  were  summoned  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  delegates  to  sit  in  the  Ca- 
tlR^lic  committee  which  was  formed  in  Dublin,  in 
order  to  promote  the  great  object  of  Catholic 
emancipatian.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  considering 
these  meetings  as  illegal,  and  as  injurious  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  issued  a  circular  let* 
ter  to  the  sheriffs  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  coun> 
ties,  **  requiring  them,  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  an  act  of  the  king,  cap*  29»  to  cause  to  be 
arrested,  and  to  commit  to  prison,  all  persons  within 
their  jurisdiction,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  giving  or 
having  given,  of  publishing  or  having  published,  or 
of  causing  or  having  caused  to  be  given  or  publish- 
ed, any  written  or  other  notice  of  the  election  and 
appointment,  in  any  matter  of  such  representative, 
delegate,  or  manager  as  aforesaid  ;  or  of  attending, 
voting,  or  acting,  or  of  having  attended,  voted,  or 
acted,  in  any  manner,  io  the  choice  or  appointment 
of  such  representative,  delegate,  or  manager*" 

This  Circular  letter,  which  was  issued  without  the 
previous  approbation,  or  even  knowledge,  of  the 
Prince  Regent  or  his  ministers,  excited  great  dissa- 
tisfaction among  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
among  their  friends  in  England.  Lord  Moira,  in  the 
House  of  Peer«,  reprobated  such  a  measure,  as  irju- 
rious  to  the  character  of  the  Prince  Regeut,  as  dan- 
gerous* to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  as  contrary 


to  lite  act  of  Union,  The  EafI  of  Rom  cot>teiii9 
that  as  long  as  the  Catholic  committee  confinei)  it 
attention  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  arowedly 
appointed,  the  Irish  government  did  not  inlerf-'^  • 
but  that  when  tlie  regular  business  of  the  cor 
tee  was  over,  it  proceeded  to  the  roost  akrth. 
lengths.  The  committee,  he  stated,  consisted  origto 
ly  of  58  members ;  and  they  had  lately  determine 
that  each  coUnty  of  Ireland  should  send  ten  inca 
bers  to  the  committee,  which  would  then  cotuil 
of  no  fewer  than  358,  a  convention  which  he  « 
sidered  highly  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ire* 
land. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  subject  was  brought  re*  'o  t 
gularly  before  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  j^ 
Honourable  Mr  Wellesley  Pole,  the  Irish  iecTetiryiT" 
was  present*  The  assembly,  said  Mr  Ponsonbf 
which  had  been  described  in  the  circular  letter  as  < 
unlawful  meeting,  had  been  for  many  years  io  ei 
ence,  and  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  promote  the  i 
ject  for  which  it  had  been  appointed  :  nay,  it  hiid  i 
tually  taken  measures  for  augmenting  its  numb 
twenty-four  days  before  the  promulgation  of  ^^^ 
cular  letter.  What,  then,  was  the  reason 
assembly  had  been  so  long  sufFcrtd  to  coiUi.iu 
proceedings,  without  any  niterference  on  the  part  i 
government?  With  respect  to  the  conveution  act*  I 
which  the  circular  letter  vus  pnnted,  it  bad  m 
been  put  in  force.  Even  by  the  act  itself,  the  i 
publishing  of  notices  was  not  an  offence  ;  for  ii  ' 
presaly  declares,  that,  in  order  to  commit  the  otfco 
a  man  must  be  guilty  of  voting,  as  well  as  of  atteoding 
whereas  the  circular  letter  required,  that  all  who  i 
tended  might  be  arrested.  In  reply  to  these  obft 
vationi,  Mr  Pole  stated,  that  no  obstruction  waa 
have  been  given  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Cttli 
committee,  while  they  met  solely  for  the  purpose  < 
petitioning )  that,  at  the  committee  of  1810,  the  moi 
violent  and  inflammatory  Bpeechei  were  delivered, 
which  the  English  eoveniraent  were  represented  ( 
hostile  to  Ireland  and  its  Catholic  inliabttants  i 
that  a  sub'committee  had  been  appointed  to  i 
into  the  grievances  which  the  Cathohcs  had 
from  a  bigot  ted  guvcmment.  Mr  Pole  en" 
many  other  instances,  iu  which  he  tbougL 
tholic  committee  had  gone   beyond    the  oujcvi 

which  they  were  appointed,   and  which  ht  coct 

ed  as  sumctent  grounds  for  enforcing  the  cohtcq* 
tion  act. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  Cathotiei  ( 
Ireland  was  held   in  Dubhn,  and  a  seriea  of  retola 
tions  were  passed  relative  to  the  measures  which  \ 
thought  necessary  for  obtaining  signatures  to  the 
petition  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  for  l 
before  both  houses  of  parhament*      In   c< 
of  this  meeting,  the  Insh   govcmmeur 
clamation,  declaring  all  such  meetings  i 


rdgn*9  Txe*iA   r. .     This  cnnsidernlion  a fone dictates  ihe  decisron  now  eommurikatcd  to  Mr  Percev&L     Having    th. 

cd  an  act  cti  h  fUsp*:  r  \\>\r  duty,  from  u  jusi  setise  of  what  h  due  to  his  own  eonsi^tetiry  and  honour,  the  prince h««    i  1*  j 

that  urnooi;  tlu  ;iij*t.i)  hic^hingNi  li>  be  derived  frcmn  hift  majcstj^s  rc&toration  to  health,  and  to  the  pccsnn^l  •  ii*  iei*e  lui 

funcikm»i  it  wtU  noi,  in  the  prince's  estjfDation,  be  the  ka«t,  that  that  fortunate  event  will  at  once  i  (torn  * 

er,uneiampled  embarmssment,  and  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  afT'airs,  ill  calculated.,  he  fears,  !ot>u  i  >  t create  of  IIm 

led  kingdom,  in  tliis  awful  and  perilous  crisis,  and  most  dilBcult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  genuine  priiici^*i««  oC  ll)c  0ni^  <i** 

stiiution** 
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AeriDg  the  tlimffs  and  magistralei  to  disperse  them 

ia  termi  of  the  confention  act* 

No  sooner  waft  thia  proclamation  issued,  than  an 
extr^iordinary  meeling  of  the  Catholic  committee  was 
tield  in  Dublin,  at  which  they  determined  to  conti* 
fiue  their  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  elf  cting  dele- 
gates to  the  committee.  These  meetings,  which 
were  held  in  several  of  the  parishes  of  Dublin,  eispc- 
rienced  no  interruption  till  the  8th  of  August,  when 
aevrral  Catholic  gentlemen  were  arrested  under  a  war- 
rant from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Downes.  The  Ca- 
tholics, however,  continued  to  hold  their  meetings, 
and  *ome  oT  the  delegates  were  arrested.  On  tlic 
8tb  of  November,  new  bills  were  found  against  seve- 
ral of  the  delegates  by  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin  ; 
and»  on  the  21st  of  November,  Dr  Shendan  was 
tried  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  trial 
lasted  two  days,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  issue  of  this  trial  being  decisive 
with  respect  to  the  other  delegates  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  the  same  offence,  the  attomey*geoeral  mo- 
ved for  leave  to  send  up  new  bills  of  indictment  to 
the  grand  jury  on  the  ground  of  informality*  Infcjr- 
mations  cs  officio  were  also  filed  against  Lord  Fingal, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  for  attending  the  Ca- 
tholic meetings,  and  for  publishing  an  account  of 
their  proceedings^ 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  called,  during  the 
1  pretent  session,  to  the  state  of  commercial  credit,  and 
a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  this 
aubject.  The  great  embarrassments  which  prevailed 
in  tne  commercial  world  appear  to  have  first  arisen 
out  of  extensive  speculations,  which  commenced  on 
the  opening  of  the  South  American  markets.  The 
immense  cargoes  which  were  sent  to  the  ports  of 
South  Asnerica,  overstocked  the  markets,  and  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  bring  back  their  cargoes  to 
England*  On  their  return,  they  found  the  country 
glutted  ;  and  as  no  market  remained  for  them  on  the 
continent  of  Europe^  the  exporters  were  unable  to 
pay  the  manufacturers  when  their  bills  became  due, 
ajtd»  of  course,  the  manufacturers  were  involved  in 
the   same  distress*     This  embarrassment  seemed  to 

frevail  principally  among  the  cotton  manufacturers. 
n  order  to  relieve  this  distress  as  much  as  possible, 
six  miihons  of  Exchequer  bills  were  issuedi  on  coo- 
ilitioQ  that  the  merchants  who  obtained  aid  should 
give  security  for  repayment  at  a  limited  lime. 

In  conaequcnce  of  a  message  from  the  Pnnce  Re- 
gent, the  attention  of  both  houses  of  parliament  was 
called  to  the  subject  of  a  subsidy  to  Portugal,  The 
turn  of  one  million  had  been  granted  m  the  year  I810f 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  Portuguese  troops  into 
British  pay,  and  having  them  disci pUned  and  com- 
manded by  British  ufficers.  The  success  with  which 
this  plan  was  attended,  and  the  courage  and  perseve- 
rance which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  last  campaign,  were  held  out  by  ministers  as  a 
reason  for  increasuig  the  subsidy  to  two  millions. 
The  opposition  represented  this  system  of  policy  as 
mn  enormoui  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  they  expressed  their  belief,  that  whatever  tern- 
poraary  success  might  attend  the  allied  arms,  Portu- 
gal must  ultimately    lall   under  the  overwhelming 
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power  of  France.     The  gtxntf  however,  was  carried     Britain. 

without  a  division. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  the 
last  colony  of  France*  About  the  middle  of  summer, 
an  expedition  sailed  from  India,  for  the  purpo^je  of 
reducing  the  settlement  of  Batavta,  Lord  Minto,  ^P^""  ^ 
the  governor  general  of  India,  attended  it  in  person,  ^*^**' 
while  the  army  was  commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  and  the  naval  part  of  tfie  expedition  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Stopfurd.  The  iroops  landed  on  the  4th 
of  August  at  the  village  of  Chillmgchitig,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Batavia,  and 
advanced  to  the  capital  by  the  road  along  the  coast* 
The  bridge  over  the  Anjol  having  been  broken 
down  by  the  enemy,  the  army  passed  the  river  in 
boats  on  the  TtK,  and  lodged  themselves  in  the  sub* 
urbs  of  the  city.  A  temporary  bridge,  capable  of 
supporting  hght  artillery,  was  constructed  on  the 
8th  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  town  of  Batavia  sur- 
rendered without  opposition,  and  the  garrison  re* 
treated  to  Weltevreede-  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  lOth,  Colonel  Gillespie  moved  with  his  corps  to*- 
wards  the  enemy's  cantonments  at  Weltevreede,  sup* 
ported  by  two  brigades  of  infantry  that  followed  hia 
route.  The  cantonment  was  abandoned,  but  the 
enemy  held  a  strong  position  about  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  their  works  at  Cornelis,  and  defended  by 
an  abWtis,  occupied  by  3000  of  their  best  troops 
and  four  guns  of  hone  artillery.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance,  this  positron  was  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  the  enemy  were  completely  rooted,  and 
their  guns  taken.  A  strong  column  advanced  to 
their  support  from  Fort  Cornells  ;  but  the  British 
line  having  arrived,  it  was  instantly  driven  under  the 
shelter  of  their  batteries.  In  this  affair,  the  enemy 
lost  about  500  men,  with  Brigadier -General  Albert) 
dangerously  wounded.  The  enemy,  who  greatly 
outnumbered  the  British  trooph^  were  now  strongly 
entrenched  between  the  great  River  Jacatra  and  as 
artificial  watercourse,  called  the  Sloken,  neither  of 
which  were  fordable,  A  deep  trench,  strongly  pal- 
lisadoed,  enclosed  this  position  j  and  the  most  com- 
manding grounds  within  the  tines  were  occupied  with 
seven  redoubts,  and  numerous  batteries  mounted 
with  heavy  cannon.  The  fort  of  Cornells  was  in  the 
centre,  and  all  the  works  were  defended  by  a  nume* 
rous  and  weU  organised  artillery.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  works  by  assault,  several  batteries 
were  erected,  and  a  heavy  fire  kept  up  for  two  days 
from  twenty  eighteen  pounders,  and  eight  mortars 
and  howitzers,  silenced  their  nearest  battenvs,  and 
disturbed  every  part  of  their  position. 

On  the  26Ui  of  August,  at  break  of  day,  th<^  Bn- 
ti&h  troops  marched  to  the  assault.  Colonel  Gilles* 
pie  commanded  the  infantry  of  the  advance,  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  hue,  and  was  supported  by  Colonel 
Gibbs,  with  the  59th  regiment,  and  the  4'th  batta- 
lion of  Bengal  volunteers.  The  object  of  this  co- 
lumn was  to  surprise  the  redoubt  constructed  by  the 
enemy  beyond  the  Sloken,  to  endeavour  to  cross  the 
bridge  over  that  stream  with  the  fugitives,  and  then 
to  assault  the  redoubts  within  the  li  jes.  Lieutenant 
Cc ilonel  M*Leod,  at  the  head  of  six  companies  of  tht 
6&th,  was  directed  to  follow  a  path  on  the  banka  of 
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tie  Jacxtra^  and  when  the  uttack  ttpon  the  Sloken 

had  commenced,  to  take  possession  of  the  enemy's 
Uh  redoubt.  Major  Yide,  with  the  flank  corps  of 
the  Teservet  reinforced  by  two  troops  of  cavalry,  four 
gtina  of  the  horse  artillery,  two  companies  of  the 
69th»  and  the  grenadiers  of  the  reserve,  was  directed 
to  attack  the  corps  at  Camp»wg  Maylayo,  on  the 
west  of  t!ie  Jacatra,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  at  that 
posL  The  rest  of  the  army  under  General  Wether- 
e11  was  placed  at  the  batteries*  from  which  a  column 
under  Colonel  Wood,  consisting  of  the  78th  regi- 
inent,  and  the  iifth  volunteer  battalion,  was  directed 
to  advance  in  front  against  the  enemy  at  the  first  fa- 
Tourable  moment,  to  force  hii  way^  and  open  the 
pofition  for  the  line. 

After  a  long  detour  through  a  close  and  intricate 
country.  Colonel  Gdlefipie  came  up  with  the  advan- 
ced guard  of  the  enemy,  put  it  to  the  rout,  and  took 
possession  of  the  advanced  redoubt,  under  a  heavy 
fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  He  then  passed  th*? 
bridge  with  the  fugrtives,  atid,  under  a  most  tremen- 
4k>ujs  tircj  he  assaulted  and  carried  with  thel^ayonet 
another  redoubt.  The  two  divisions  of  this  column 
liavifjg  now  separated,  Colonel  Gibbs  turned  to  the 
right,  and  with  the  59th  in  front,  and  part  -of  the 
7flth,  who  had  forced  their  way  in  front,  he  car- 
ried a  tlitrd  redoubt.  No  sooner  was  this  redoubt 
takeoy  than  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  magazine 
took  place,  and  destroyed  a  number  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  upon  the  ramparts  \vhich  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  The  left  redoubt  of  the  ene* 
my  was  carried,  in  the  mo&t  gallani  manner,  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonel  M'Lteod,  who  fell  in  the  very  moment 
of  victory.  The  front  of  the  position  being  row 
ppenrd,  the  troops  rushed  in  from  every  quarter. 
While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  right, 
Colonel  GiUespic  carried  the  redoubts  towards  the 
rear,  and  being  joined  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  M'Leod 
of  the  59th,  with  part  of  that  corps,  he  directed  him 
to  attack  the  park  of  artillery,-»-a  duty  which  that  of- 
ficer  discharged  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  after  ha- 
ving routed  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  that  had 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it.  A  strong 
body  of  the  enemy  who  had  posted  themselves  in  the 
lines,  in  front  of  Fort  Cornehs,  maintained  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry;  but  they  were  soon  driven  from 
their  position,  and  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  British, 
The  enemy  being  now  completely  dispersed,  were 
pursued  by  Colonel  Gillespie  with  the  14-th  regiment, 
and  a  party  of  Sepoys,  and  by  the  seamen  from  the 
batteries,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sayer  of 
the  royal  navy.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artUlery, 
however,  now  effected  a  passage  through  the  hnes,  and 
continued  the  pursuit,  till  the  whole  of  tbc  enemy's 
army  was  cither  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed*  The  co- 
lumn, under  Major  Yule,  succeeded  in  routing  the 
troops  at  Cam  pong  Maylayo,  but  he  found  the  bridge 
on  fire,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  proceed  farther. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  these  brilliant 
exploits*  was  91  killed,  and  513  wounded.  More 
than  lOOO  of  the  enemy  were  buried  in  the  works, 
multitudes  were  cut  down  in  the  retreat,  the  river*i 
were  choked  with  the  dead,  and  the  huts  and  woods 
tterc  filled  with  the  wounded.     Nearly  5000  prison* 


enj  were  takcf^  fwrrcwig  wi  _ 

fleers,  34-  field  officers,  70  captavni^  and  HiO  tfuhd* 

tern  oflicers. 

General  Jan/sens  escaped  vrhh   ^rreat  dificiilly  du. 
ring   the  action  with  thf  of  an   aTn*>  if 

10,000,     After  reaching  F-   ^^  -,  he   fei-  tTi^, 

by  ail  eastern  route*  with   the  mtcni  i^ 

his  remaining  force,  nei)  Samamug.  ai  l ^     ^  -^lun 

Solo.     The  British  troops  arrived  at  S Jiiiaifaiig  «4Vi 
the  9th  September;  but,  in  con9u*queiice  af an  aitieic 
by  the  boats  of  the  Bruish  squadron,  General  hm* 
sens  had  evacuated  Samarangi  and  retired  to  a  frrung 
position  about  six  miles  off,  where  he  erected  baltfT' 
les  and  entrench menia.    This  new  posit ioti  wai  fo "^ 
with  great  gallantry,  by  Colonel  Gitlc.%pie,  wlio 
sued  the  enemy  to  Oonorang,  firom  which  they 
also  compelled  to  retire  in  tne  utmostcoofutjon, 
armistice  %vas  now  requested  by  General  Jansen** 
on  the  17th,  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which 
French  ofiicers  and  privates  were madeprisoneraor 

The  present  year  was  not  d  If  tin  guided  by  msf  ^ 
naval  operations  of  peculiar  intercut  or  rmportaiicr.  rs 
With  no  enemy  to  encounter  but  the  elemcnts.the  Bb-  ' 
tish  navy  could  not  be  expected  to  gat !  liitfvk 

The  defence  of  Anholt  by  a  handfiil  o  .  mikm  ^ 

and  Soldiers,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  briiiuint  cm|aUls  ^ 
that  we  have  had  occasion  to  record.  On  the  ^di  ftf 
March,  this  island  was  attacked  by  a  Danish  fat2* 
la,  consisting  of  18  heavy  gun-boata,  carrying  oariy 
4000  men.  Having  landed  in  three  diTt&ioiiat  tbey 
made  three  &ucce£!Sive  attempts  to  storm  live  fort  lad 
batteries  ;  but  they  were  uniformly  rtpulscd  by  die 
bravery  of  the  garrison,  A  signal  was  now  made  id 
the  Danish  gun  boats,  which  opened  a  heavy  iitm 
our  works  i  but  a  well  directed  discharBe  it  gnp 
and  musketry  from  the  two  batterie»,  killed  llieir 
Jeader,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Danish  navft  •ml 
made  great  havoc  among  the  troops.  Ditcomgid 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  the  I  ^  '  iTtdliir 

shelter  behind  some  sand  hills ;  but  1  !  B^br 

anchored  the  Anhoh  schooitcr  on  i  k^  wi 

forced  them,  by  a  most  destructive  h  irroate 

at  discretion.  The  loss  of  the  Danes  HnoniidlP 
50  men  killed,  besides  a  number  of  wooodcd«  mAm 
fewer  than  504  prisoners  fell  into  our  haodit  ikw 
with  three  pieces  o^  artillery,  500  musketSt  xad  JW 
rounds  of  cartridges.  The  tlitrd  di^'isidn  of  tWt»> 
pedition  embarked  under  cover  of  the  gua  btnU; 
but  they  were  attacked  on  their  way  to  the  Diliih 
coast  by  his  majesty's  ships  the  Sheldrake  and  T«nil^ 
who  captured  several  of  their  gun-boaia,  ead  I0ak> 
150  prisoners. 

An  exploit  scarcely  inferior  in  gallantrvv  bw*  Mmt  * 
remarkable  for  having  been  performed  eseaa  [^ 

of  Bonaparte,  was  achieved  otl  Bouk);  HtU  ^ 

frigate,  three  sloops  of  war,  and  a  cuite?,  ^¥crie«tt 
large  praams,  eleven  gun-brigs,  and  other  sioiall  cxtbt 
amuunting  to  27  asiiK  On  the  HSd  of  SeptnnbtTf  il 
noon,  the  British  ships  began  ihe  attaca,  iodsMi 
compelled  the  French  admiral  to  retire,  BoMOfti* 
who  was  viewing  the  action  akmg  with  MaiMlnu  M^* 
in  a  barge  on  the  outside  of  the-  harbuitr,  disvdidl 
French  commodore  to  proceed  with  Ms  praaia«iiioail- 
ing  12  long  bniss  SS  poundtrtt  ta  aasist  tbtr^^Barai 
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The  French  vesiel  ran  along  side  with  the  intention 
of  boarding  ;  but  Captain  Carteret  dreading  that  3he 
would  run  off,  lashed  her  to  hi«  own  shipf  and^  in  a 
•hort  time,  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  French  ad- 
inirali  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  now  made  towards 
the  harbour  of  Boulogne ;  and  Bonaparte  is  said  to 
have  been  so  enraged  at  their  retreat,  that  He  order- 
ed the  guns  of  the  batteries  to  be  turned  on  the  flo- 
tilla, to  drive  them  out  to  renew  the  engagement. 

The  British  navy  sustained  a  considerable  loss  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year,  from  the  tempests  which 
ragfd  in  the  north  seas.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
December,  the  St  George  of  98  guns,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence  of  74  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  D,  Aitken,  were  driven  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ws,  amounting  to  nearly  14CX)  men,  perished  in 
e  wreck.  At  break  of  day  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Hero  of  74  guns  was  stranded  on  a  sand 
bank  off  the  Texel,  and  the  whole  of  her  crew  like- 
wise perished. 
»  The  diifereoces  which  had  so  long  sub^tited  be- 
N  tween  this  country  and  America,  rose  to  a  still  great- 
er height  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  We 
have  already  teen,  that  the  non  intercourse  act  was 
to  be  put  in  execution  against  Great  Britain,  on  the  2d 
of  February  1811,  unless  the  orders  in  council  were  rc- 
idnded,  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  restored 
to  its  former  fooling.  A  vessel  from  New  York,  how- 
ever,  having  been  seized  by  the  French  under  the  Ber- 
lin and  Mftan  decrees,  Mr  Randolph,  a  member  of  con- 
'  gresf,  moved  for  abill  to  repeal  the  non -intercourse  act. 
This  motion  being  rejected,  ii  was  agreed  to  recom- 
it  the  non-intercourse  act  to  the  committee  of  fo* 
^ign  relations,  till  full  proof  was  obtained  of  the  com- 
plete revocation  of  the  French  decrees.  DeairouB,  if 
possible,  to  bring  the  various  points  in  dispute  to  a 
speedy  adjustment,  the  Prince  Regent  appomted  Au- 
gustus John  Forster,  Esq.  to  be  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States  ;  but  before  his  arrival  in 
Anierica,  a  new  and  unexpected  ground  of  differ- 
ence arose  between  the  two  nations.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  the  United  Stales  frigate  the  President,  of  44 
gun  5,  commanded  by  Commodore  Rodgers,  gave  chace 
to  his  majesty's  vessel  the  Little  Belt,  of  18  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Bingham.  Whrn  the  Ame- 
rican frigate  came  within  hail,  Captain  Bingham  ask- 
ed what  ship  it  w^as  ?  Commodore  Rodger s  repeated 
the  words  of  the  British  captain,  and  immediately 
fired  a  broadside,  which  was  instantly  returned  from 
the  Little  Belt.  The  action  then  became  general, 
and  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  firing  of  the  American  vessel  ceased*  About  the 
same  time  the  LittJe  Belt  was  obhged  to  desist  from 
firing,  on  account  of  the  damage  which  she  had  sus- 
tained in  her  ma6ts»  sails,  ^ggi"g>  ^^^d  hulL     Com- 


modore Rodders  again  hatted,  and  a^ed  what  ship  it 
was  ?  and  bemg  answered  by  Captain  Bingliam,  he 
then  asked  if  the  Little  Belt  had  strtick  her  colours  ? 
After  giving  a  negative  answer  to  this  question,  Capt. 
Bingham  asted  the  name  of  the  other  vessel,  and  was 
answered  that  it  was  the  United  States  frigate,  the  Pre- 
sident. Commodore  Rodger^  then  parted  from  the 
Little  Belt  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  he  bore 
up,  and  sent  a  message  to  Capt.  Bingham,  regretting 
the  occurrence  of  fuch  an  unfortunate  affair,  and 
stating  that  he  would  not  hive  fired  had  he  known 
the  inferiority  of  the  British  force.  Captain  Bing- 
ham asked  him  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  fiw 
at  all  I  to  which  the  commodore  replied,  that  the 
first  gun  w-as  fired  at  him.  In  the  account  of  this 
affair,  communicated  to  the  American  government  by 
Commodore  Rodg-ers,  he  positively  maintains,  that 
t^e  first  gun  was  hred  from  the  British  vessel ;  and 
in  the  inquiries  which  were  subsequently  instituted 
by  both  governments,  the  evidence  of  the  one  crew 
Was  decToedly  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  the 
other.  Wc  ^are  not  willing  that  national  partiali- 
ty should  bias  our  judgment  in  this  singular  afiair, 
but  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  a  vessel  of  18  gutis 
would  rashly  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  frigate  of 
44  guns  I  and  if  Captain  Bingham  had  been  so  re- 
gardless of  his  duty,  as  to  insult  the  Awierican  flag 
by  the  first  fire,  it  is  not  within  the  limifi  of  credi* 
bility  that  Commodore  Rodgers  would  bear  up  next 
morning,  regret  the  unfortunate  affair  which  had  hap- 
pened, and  efler  eirery  assistance  to  hii  disabled  en* 
emy. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr  Forster  m  Artierica,  h«t  cor» 
rcspondence  with  Mr  Monroe,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
related  chiefly  to  the  Briti^^h  orders  in  council;  the  one 
party  assertmg,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
were  cflTectnally  repealed,  while  the  other  maintains 
that  their  repeal  was  merely  partial  and  fallacious. 
The  American  mtnistet'  contends,  that  we  are  bound 
to  respect  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  French  go- 
vernment on  the  Sth  of  August  1810,  that  the  de- 
crees were  repealed ;  and  he  alleges,  that  the  liber* 
ation  of  four  or  five  American  vessels*  which  had 
been  captured  and  brought  into  French  porft  since 
the  Ist  of  November,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  France.  Mr  Forster,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains*  "  that  the  seitwrc  of  American  vessels  by 
the  French  since  the- lit  of  Novetnber,  and  the  po- 
sitive and  unqualified  declarations  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, are  stronger  proofs  of  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  tiie  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  than  the  re- 
storation of  five  or  six  vessels,  too  palpably  given  op 
for  fallacious  purposes^  or  tn  testimony  of  satis* 
faction  at  the  attitude  t»ken  by  America,  is  a  proof 
of  their  revocation,  «r  of  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  justice. "t 


•f  The  nature  of  Mr  Vorster^tt  ar^ment  will  be  better  understood  from  the  follovping  paragnq)hs  of  the  Preddimt^i  metsage 
to  Congress,  on  the  5th  November  ISll  t — *'  The  jusUce  nnd  faixTien  which  have  bemt  evinced  on  ihe  part  qfthe  United 
SNalcs  towards  Fiance,  both  before  and  ^ince  the  revocatton  of  her  -decrees,  avitbotm'd  an  e&pectation  that  her  govemnietit 
would  have  followed  up  that  fneaiAire  by  all  such  othors  an  were  due  to  out  reasounhh  claims,  as  well  us  dictated  by  rta  ami- 
cable  professions.  No  proof,  howevert  »»  yet  given,  of  an  intention  to  repair  ttie  other  wrongs  done  to  the  TTnttc3  5tale«, 
and  particularly  to  restore  the  great  amount  of  American  pro]>erty,  seized  and  condemned  under  edicts  which*  though  not  a(- 
feetingour  neutral  t^elationa,  and  therefore  not  entertng  into  thequt?6tiQn  between  the  United  States  and  the  olher  beiligeicn^ 
were  ncvertheleEa  founded  ofi  such  unjust  principles,  that  the  reparation  ougjil  to  have  been  prompt  and  ample* 

"  In  addition  to  thia,  and  other  demands  of  strict  right  on  that  natioD«  the  United  Sutes  havo  much  reason  to  be  dis$a- 
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In  adjusting  ilie  sttftirot  tlif  Uhliapc^c  and  Leo- 
pard, which  had  so  long  been  a  subject  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries)  the  British  ambassador 
was  more  successful.  He  was  authorised  by  the 
Prince  Ree^nt  to  offer  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  men  wTio,  in  consequence  of  Admind  BerkeleY'$ 
orders,  were  forciblf  taken  out  of  the  Cheaapea&e, 
to  the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken  5  or,  if 
that  ship  should  he  no  longer  in  commission,  to  such 
sea* port  of  the  United  States  as  the  American  go- 
vernment might  name  for  that  purpose.  Mr  Forater 
was  also  instructed  to  offer  to  the  American  govern- 
ment a  suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers, 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake, 
including  the  famihes  of  those  seamen  who  unfortu- 
nately fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the  wounded  mari- 
ners. These  offers  of  reparation  were  accepted  as 
satisfactory  by  the  American  government  j  and  the 
symptoms  of  a  conciliator}'-  diiposition,  which  were 
on  this  occasion  evinced  by  both  governments,  en- 
couraged a  hope  that  every  other  ground  of  differ- 
ence would  speedily  be  removed.  These  hopes,  how- 
ever, subsequent  events  have  shewn  to  be  fallacious. 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  on 
the  President's  message,  plainly  intimates,  that  war 
alone  can  decide  the  differences  which  subsist  between 
the  two  countries ;  and  naval  and  mihtary  prepara- 
tions are  recommended  as  the  prelude  to  a  declara* 
tion  of  war.  The  threatening  attitude  which  Ame- 
rica has  now  assumed,  appears  somewhat  inconsist- 
eut  ti^ith  that  hesitating  policy  which  she  has  main- 
tained since  the  2d  of  February,  respecting  the  en- 
forcement of  the  non-intcrcourse  act;  and  a  short 
time  will  shew,  whether  her  warlike  preparations  are 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an  independent  people,  de- 
termined to  redress  their  wrongs,— or  the  ostentatious 
menaces  of  a  faction,  bHnded  by  foreign  influence, 
and  expecting  to  obtain  a  compliance  with  their 
views,  trom  the  hazardous  chances  of  war. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  parliaokent  was  opened  by 
parliamem,  a  speech  from  the  Prince  Regent,  which  was  deliver- 
January  ed  by  commission.  The  Regent  expressed  his  deep 
sorrow  at  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposi- 
tion, and  at  the  unhappy  disappointment  of  those 
hopes  of  his  majesty's  early  recovery,  which  had 
been  cherished  by  his  family  and  his  people.  Par- 
liament was  congratulated  on  the  complete  success  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  sur- 
prise of  General  Girani^s  division  by  General  Hill, 
was  noticed  as  a  brilliant  and  important  enterpriase  ; 
and  the  consummatejudgment  and  skill  displayed  by 
JLord  WelUngton  in  the  direction  of  the  campaign, 
received  its  full  praise.  The  perseverance  and  gal- 
lantry of  the  Spaaiards,  and  the  6tness  of  the  new 
ijrstem  of  warfare  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  are  adduced  as  reasons  for  continu- 
ing to  afford  the  most  effectual  aid  to  the  Spa- 
nish people.  The  capture  of  the  islands  of  Bour. 
bon  and  the  Mauritius,  and  of  the  settlement  of 
Batavta,    are    noticed    as    giving   great  additional 
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security  to  the  British  commerce  aatd  poiaeaitosw  1 
the  East  Indies.     The  speech  recommends  to  the  ati_ 
tention  of   parliament    the   propriety   of  providing 
such  measures  for  the  future  government  of  the  Bn. 
ttsh  possesatons  in  India,  as  shall  secure  their  intetr- 
nal  prosperity,   and  enable  us    to  derive  from  the 
flouriBhing  dominions  the   utmost   degree  of  adva 
tage  to  the  commerce  and  revenue  of  tne  united  kina 
dom.     The  speech  regrets,  that  though  the  affair  1 
the  ChesapeAe  had  been  finally  settled,  various  in 
portant  aubjects  of  difference  with   the  eovernmefl 
of  the  United  States  still  remained  unac^uttcd,  aa 
states,  that  the  Prince  Regent  will  continue  to  en 
ploY  such  means  of  conciliation  as  may  be  contitttd 
with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty**  crow4 
and  with  the  due  maintenance  of  the  maritime  and 
commercial  rights  of  the  British  empire. 

The  only  subject  of  national  importance  whici 
has  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  parlil 
ment,  was  the  state  of  Ireland.     On  the  31  st  of  Jl 
nuary    1812,  Lord   Fitzwilliam,    in  the   House 
Peers,  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  1 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Ireland.     Af 
a  long  debate,  in  which  the  usual  arguments  for  ^ 
tholic  emancipation  were  eloquently  urged,  the  mo 
tion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  82,  the  numbed 
being  J  62  and  70.     The  same  motion  was  made  T 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Morpeth, 
debate  continued  two  days,  and  the  motion  wai  I 
by  a  majority  of  9^,  the  numben  being  229 
125. 

The  Spanish  campaign  of  1812  was  opened  br  m  ^jg 
event  highly  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  alhefL«id 
The  army  under  General  Blake,  which  was  postcdam; 
in  the  entrenched  camps  of  Manessa  and  Quarte,  io*^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  was  attacked  on  tW  ^  « 
morning  of  the  26th  December,  by  the  Frt :  ^ 
under  Marshal  Suchet.  After  a  severe  1 
which  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  greatest  ^iiiaiii 
the  French  succeeded  in  forcing  the  cut  rend 
camps  of  Quarte  and  Manessa,  and  tlie  cannon,  hi 
gage,  and  caissons  of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  !h< 
hands.  General  Count  Reiile  amving  at  ihii 
ment  on  the  Aldenga,  turned  the  enemy,  and  maclr 
great  number  of  prisoners.  General  BlaJte  bdoj 
thus  cut  off  from  the  road  of  Murcia,  threw  hi 
with  his  troops  into  Valencia,  which  was  imme> 
invested  by  the  French.  On  the  night  of  tl 
of  January,  the  French  opened  trenches  within 
or  80  toises  of  the  Spanish  works,  and  in  the  1; 
of  four  days,  their  mines  were  carried  withJA  SO 
of  the  fosse.  In  consequence  of  these  p  reparatiocsp 
the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  fortified  lioiri,  deieod- 
cd  by  BO  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  5th  of  Janoary, 
the  bombardment  of  the  town  commenced  j  and,  00 
the  6th,  Suchet  offered  a  capitulation, 
refused.  In  the  space  of  three  days,  2700 
were  thrown  into  the  city,  whJcli  was  on  fire 
vcml  placea.  Two  batteries  of  iO  2i-pounderv 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  makxng  a  tf^ncd 
the  interior  defences,  and  the  engineers  bad    " 


tHfled  nhh  th«  rigorotii  and  unexpeet«^  re«trScttotis  to  which  their  trade  with  tlie  French  domuiions  has  hecsi  4n2ji 
which,  if  not  dacontimicd,  will   rtquire  mt  least  corresponding  A^Stfktioaiff  in  importatioiii  fipom  Btmum  iflto  i 
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i  bdrmeot  tn  the  out-houtes  of  the  luburba,  and 
pbced  mines  under  the  two  pHndpal  gatee.  tn  or- 
der to  avoid  the  dreadful  consequence*  of  an  assault, 
"  general  Blake  accepted  a  capitulation,  by  which  the 
^paoUli  troops  were  permitted  to  march  out  with 
]\c  honours  of  war*  and  lay  down  their  arms  be- 
the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  GuadalaTiar. 
be  surrender  of  Valencia,  16,131  troops  of  the 
,  374  pieces  of  artillery,  180,000  pounds  of  pow- 
3,000,000  of  cartridges,  1800  cavalry  and  ar- 
Uery  horses,  21  stand  of  colours,  and  $93  officers, 
"  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Marshal  Sucbct 
in  consequence  of  this  important  capture,  been 
aourcd  with  the  title  of  Du!ke  of  Alb uf era. 
The  operations  of  the  French  army  in  Andalusia^ 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  success.  The 
army  under  General  Laval  laid  siege  to  Tariffa  oa 
the  20th  of  December  181  K  On  the  29th  ihey  be- 
^„.  to  batter  in  breach,  and  till  the  31  st  they  kept 
|ip  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  on  the  breach,  and  of  shells 
l>D  the  town  causeway  and  iBland.  On  the  rooming 
»f  the  31st,  a  strong  column  of  French  troops, amount* 
'ng  to  2000,  composed  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  vol- 
ligeurs  of  the  army,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  breach ; 
t»ut  the  British  and  Spanisli  troops,  under  Colonel 
Jkerret,  attacked  them  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
)  less  than  an  hour  thev  were  completely  repulsed. 
lumbers  of  the  enemy  fell  near  the  foot  of  the  breach, 
tiAnd  the  rest  of  the  column  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. The  situation  of  the  enemy's  wounoed,  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered  between  his  battery 
and  our  fire,  where  they  must  inevitably  have  perished, 
induced  Colonel  Skcrret  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  to  car- 
ry them  off.  Some  of  them  were  brought  into  the  place 
over  the  breach  j  but,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
this  operation,  the  enemy  were  permitted  to  carr)'  the 
rest  away.  The  garrison  of  Tariffa  consisted  only 
1000  British  troops,  and  about  800  Spaniards. 
The  walls  of  the  town  had  been  built  merely  as  a  de- 
against  archer)^  and  had  the  additional  disad- 
ntage  of  being  commanded  within  half  musket-shot, 
f«od  flanked,  or  taken  in  reverse  in  almost  every  part, 
^hc  French  continued  to  keep  up  a  partial  6re  upon 
Tariffa  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  breach  was 
ompletely  open  for  the  apace  of  25  or  30  yards, 
"be  enemy  ourst  not  venture,  however,  upon  a  se- 
'  assault  I  but  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  and 
^j  night,  they  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
chind  them  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and 

Lord  Wellington  having  removed  his  head  quar- 
ters from  Frenada  to  Gall  egos,  invested  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  on  the  8th  of  January.     By  means  of  a  pallisa- 
doed  redoubt  on  the  hill  uf  St  Francisco,  and  by  for- 
-jUfying  three  convents  in  the  suburb,  the  defences  of 
f  which  are  connected  with  the  redoubt,  the  enemy  had 
Y§o  much  increased  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the 
place,  that  Lord  Wellington  wasobhged  to  obtain  pos- 
ession  of  the  work  on  the  hill  of  St  Francisco,  before 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  attack.     A  de- 
_achment  of  the  hght  disisiun  under  Colonel  Colborne 
riras  accordingly  directed  to  attack  the  work  soon  af- 
ter it  was  darky  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  taken  by 
•term,  with  the  loss  only  of  a  few  men.     By  obtain- 
ing possesiioQ  of  this  work,  he  was  enabled  to  break 


ground  within  600  yardi  of  tlie  pla^t  thoi^gh  the 
fortified  convents  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  and  the  redoubt  on  St  Francisco  was  turn* 
cd  Into  a  part  of  the  first  parallcL  On  the  14th  of 
January,  the  fire  of  22  pieces  of  ordnance  was  open- 
ed from  the  three  batteries  in  the  first  parallel,  aitd 
on  the  evening  of  the  sasie  day,  the  besiegers  were 
established  in  the  second  parallel,  the  cneiny*i  de- 
tachmrnt  having  been  previously  dislodged  from  the 
convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  by  Lieut.  General  Graham. 
The  convent  of  Saa  Francisco,  and  the  other  forti- 
fied posts  in  the  suburb,  were  likewise  takea  on  the 
same  evening ;  and  by  these  operations  the  approach- 
es were  protected  both  on  the  nght  and  lefL  From 
the  15th  to  the  19th,  Lord  Wellington  continued  to 
complete  the  second  parallel  and  the  communication 
with  the  work,  and  had  made  some  progress  by  sap 
towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis ;  and  on  the  night  of 
the  15th,  he  had  likewise  advanced  from  the  left  of 
the  first  parallel  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  convent  of  St  Francisco,  to  a  situation  from  which 
the  walls  of  the  Fausse  Braye  and  of  the  town  were 
seen.  A  battery  of  seven  guns  was  here  constructcdf 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  IBth  its  fire  commenced. 
On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  batteries  of  the  firtt 
parallel  had  not  only  considerably  injured  the  defen- 
ces of  the  place,  but  had  made  breaches  in  the  Fausic 
Brayc  wnll,  and  in  the  body  of  the  place,  which  were 
considered  practicable;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  had  been  equally  efficient  still  further  to 
the  left,  and  opposite  to  the  suburb  of  St  Francisco. 
Though  the  approaches  were  not  brought  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis,  and  though  the  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch  was  still  entire,  Lord  Wellington  deter* 
mined  lo  storm  the  place.  Five  columns  accordingly 
marched  to  the  attack,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
The  two  right  columns,  led  by  Colonel  O'Tooleand 
Major  Ridge,  were  destined  to  protect  the  advance 
of  Major- General  Mackinnon's  brigade,  forming  the 
third  column,  to  the  top  of  the  breach  in  the  rautte 
Braye  wall;  and  all  these,  being  composed  of  troops 
of  the  third  division,  were  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Picton.  The  fourth  column, 
which  belonged  to  the  light  division,  under  Major- 
General  Craufurd,  attacked  the  breaches  on  the  fc/t, 
in  front  of  the  suburb  of  St  Francisco,  and  covered 
the  left  of  the  attack  upon  the  principal  breach ; 
while  Brigadier- General  Pack's  brigade,  forming  the 
fifth  column,  was  directed  to  make  a  false  attack  up- 
on the  southern  face  of  the  fort.  In  addition  to 
these  columns,  the  94th  regiment  descended  into  the 
ditch  in  two  columns,  on  the  right  of  Major- General 
Mackinnon's  brigade,  in  order  to  protect  the  descent 
of  the  body  into  the  ditch,  and  its  attack  of  tlie  breach 
in  the  Fausse  Braye,  against  any  obstacles  which  the 
enemy  might  construct  to  oppose  its  progress. 

All  these  attacks  were  attended  with  success.  The 
false  attack  of  Brigadier  General  Pat  k  was  even  con- 
verted into  a  real  one,  and  his  advanced  guard  foU 
lowed  the  enemy's  troops  from  the  advanced  works 
into  the  Fausse  Braye,  where  they  made  prisoners  of 
all  who  were  opposed  to  them. 

After  escalading  the  Fausse  Braye  wall.  Major 
Ridge  stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body  of  the 
place,  along  with  die  9ith  regiment  under  Lieutenant 
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Colonel  Cimpbell,  which  had  moved  along  the  ditch  at 
the  same  time.  In  thii  manner  did  these  regimentt  not 
only  cover  the  advance  from  the  trenches  ofMajor  Ge- 
neral M ackinnon's  brigade,  but  they  even  preceded  it 
in  the  attack.  The  troops  of  the  light  division  on 
the  left,  under  Major  General  Crauturd,  and  Major 
General  Vandeleur,  were  likewise  far  advanced  ;  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  the  British  troops  were  formed  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  place,  and  tne  enemy  were  compelled 
tofubmit,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss.  The  lost  of 
theBritiBh,  particulailym  oflBlcersy  was  very  great. 


Major  General  Mackinnon  was  unfortunately  liaiw^  1 
up,  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the  enem/s  ^ 
expence  magazines,  close  to  the  breach,  after  he  hsd  ^ 
gallantly  conducted  to  the  attack  the  troops  under  ^ 
his  conmumd.     Major  Generals  Craufurd  and  Vande- 
leur were  both  severely  wounded.      Great  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  1 53 jpieces  of  ordnanoe, 
including  the  heavy  train  of  the  r  rench  army,  were 
found  in  Ciudad   Rodrigo.     The   governor,  aloD| 
with  78  officers  and  1700  men,  likewise  fell  into  our 
hands,  f    (n) 


•f  In  the  preceding  article  we  have  confined  ouneWes  strictly  to  the  history  of  Beitaih  since  the  uidoo  of  the  crovss 
^f  England  end  Scotland,  in  the  year  1600.  The  separate  hiitories  of  Enoland,  Scotlawo,  snd  IrclawDp  and  the  statittfc«, 
ottmifactuies,  and  commerce,  &c.  of  then  kingdoms,  ^ill  be  introduced  with  more  propriety  under  their  respective  i 
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BRITAIN,  New.     See  Labrador, 

BRITAIN,  New,  the  name  of  a  considerable  island 
tn  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  straits  of  Dampier,  so  called  from  the 
navigator  who  first  explored  this  island,  New  Ire- 
land is  a  long  idand,  situated  to  the  east  of  New 
Britain,  The  general  aapect  of  the  taland,  which  is 
well  peopled,  is  woody  and  mountainous,  enlivened 
with  beautiful  streams  and  fruitful  valley s«  Cocoa 
nuts,  yams,  ginger,  and  other  roots,  are  among  the 
productions  of  New  Britain.  There  are  several  vol- 
canoes, both  in  this  and  in  the  circumjacent  islands. 
Latitude  between  -4**  and  6°  50'  south ;  and  longi- 
tude between  US"^  20',  and  151**  20*  east.  Sec 
NewGujnbji.     {w) 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  one  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  France,  bounded  by  Anjou,  Normandy,  and 
the  Main  on  the  eastt  by  Poitou  partly  on  the  south, 
and  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and  north,  so  as  to  form 
a  peninsula. 

Brittany  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable 
provinces  of  France,  both  from  its  extent,  and  from 
the  number  and  riches  of  its  inhabitants.  It  stretch- 
ed about  65  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  about  44 
from  north  to  south.  Its  extent,  according  to 
Necker,  was  1174-  square  leagues,  or  1801  accord- 
ing to  a  later  writer,  M.  Bonvallet  Deabrosses* 
Tne  first  of  these  authors  reckons  the  population 
at  2,276,000^  being  12B2  inhabitants  for  every 
iquare  league ;  while  the  latter  makes  it  1,620,900, 
wnich  gives  only  about  900  souls  for  every  square 
league. 

The  climate  of  Brittany  is  mild,  excepting  near 
the  coast,  where  the  air  is  loaded  with  vapours.  The 
ioil  coDsiits  chiefly  of  a  gravelly  sand,  and  the  face  of 


BRI 
the  country  is  diversified  with  hilts  and  plaJii9,     III     ^ 
many  parts  there  are  extensive  heaths,  like  thi^e  of  ^ 
Cornwall,  some  of  which  are  covered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent  with  forests  of  wood.  ^  I 

The  principal  productions  of  this    provioce   irr 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  hemp,  and  wood. 
the  fertile  districts  of  Vannoia  and  St  Brieux,  il 
one  half  of  the  barley  and  rye  was  exported  to  SfJ 
and  Portugal.     The   wines  of  Brittany  are  chiel 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  and    Rhii 
and  are  generally  consumed  in  the  province;  but  whe 
they  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  mconiidr 
able  portion  of  them  is  converted  into  brandy*  Thifri 
nual  consumption  of  wines  sent  from  Bciurdeaux  wti 
30,000  tonneaux,  each  ot  which  containa  460  Fini 
pints. 

The  forests  of  Brittany,  which  consist  of  i 
beeches,  chesnuts,  &c,  contain  about  161,046 
naux,  and  36   cordes.  *     Great   numbers  of 
and  particularly  cows,  are  fed  in  the  pastur 
a  considerable  commerce  in  butter  is  carried  < 
Anjou,     Yellow  wax   of  the  very  best  kind  is  i 
in  Lower  Brittany,  and  about  150  thousand  " 
is  annually  sold.     Mines  of  lead  are  very  abundaat. 
The  principal  ones  are  at  Camot,  Pootpean,  Carc^ 
and  Poullaoucn.     The  iron  mines  are  also  very  cm* 
siderable,  but   they  have  not  been  wrtwght  to  toy 
great  extent.     At  Penhouet,  where  the  riiw  Oodon 
discharges  itself  into  the  Vilaine,  there  is  an  exccBot 
quarry  of  slates,  which  was  let  at  15,000  liven  i  jgtr, 
for  nine  years,  and  which  can  employ   ab 
workmen,  who  manufacture  nearly  50,000  ^ 
day.     This  slate,  though  smaller  than  that  of  ] 
is  sold  at  Rennes  at  28  francs  for  every  tt  ^ 

weight.    In  the  canton  of  St  Nazaire,  there  u  «  WJ 
filled  with  loadstones.     Those  which  lie  on  tbe  iOh 
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&CC  have  very  litllc  force,  but  those  which  are  found 
below  the  surface  arc  remarkably  good.  The  com- 
pais,  as  might  he  expected^  is  subject  to  singular  va- 
riattons  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Salt  is  made  in 
great  quantities  in  ihe  viilages  on  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
*  neuft  and  in  the  territory  of  Guerande  and  Croiaic. 
In  common  years,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  is  manu- 
factured amounts  to  40tOCX)  muids,  each  muid  con- 
tabing  144  minots,  and  each  minot  100  poida  de 
marc*  Supposing  the  value  of  each  muid  to  be  100 
francs,  we  shall  have  4,000,000  francs  for  the  value 
of  the  salt  which  is  annually  produced.  A  very  con- 
siderable fishery  is  carried  on,  on  the  coasts  of  this 
province  ;  about  30  or  40  boats  are  employed  in  the 
fishing  of  the  congo,  or  conger  eels,  of  which  nearly 
4()0  quintals  are  caught  ever)'  year.  Those  which 
are  not  consumed  in  the  province,  arc  sent  to  Bour* 
deaux,  and  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  10  or  20  francs  per 
quintal.  The  Bshing  of  sanhnes  and  mackerel  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  at  Port  Louis,  Bdleisle, 
Audienie«  and  Brest,  and  great  quantities  ane  ex- 
ported to  Provence,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  to  every 
pan  of  the  Mediterranean.  Port  Louis  alone  selfi 
about  4000  barrels  of  sardines,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Bdleisle  make  about  ICXX)  or  1200.  There  is  a  sal- 
mon fishery  at  Chateaidin,  which  rents  at  about 
4500  francs  annually. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Brittany  are  sail- 
cloths and  cordage,  fine  cloths,  and  woollen  stuffs. 
The  principal   nvers   are    the   Loire   and  the   ViU 
which  are  united   with  the  Ronce,  or  D ranee, 


aine. 


Rennes   and  Dijon ; 
which    is    navigable 


by  meaits  of  a  canal  between 
the    Coesnon    or    Couesnon, 

for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year  from  the  sea  to 
the  port  of  Angle  ;  the  Andre  or  Endre,  which  is 
navigable  after  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mand^ej 
the  Aloe,  which  fall*  into  the  bay  of  Brest,  and 
might  be  rendered  navigable  by  sluices  as  far  as 
Carhaix ;  the  MoHaix  ;  the  Odes ;  the  Blavet,  and 
the  lUe.  The  principal  ports  of  Brittany  are  Brest, 
Nantes,  St  Malo,  St  Brieux,  L'Orient,  Vannes, 
Croisic,  Port  Louis,  and  Treguier.  This  province 
now  forms  the  departments  of  Illeand  Vilaine,  Cotes 
du  Nord,  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and  the  Lower  Loire, 
which  tee  under  their  reRpectiv:  names.     (J) 

BRIXEN,  the  Sui>ltnio  of  the  ancients,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  Tyrol  of  the  same  name,  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  hills  and  vineyardsi  to  the 
aauth  of  the  Brenner  Mountains,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Rientz  and  Eysach.  This  place,  which  has  not 
much  uf  the  appearance  of  a  town,  but  rather  re- 
sembles the  vsllage-hke  capitals  of  the  democratic 
Swiw  cantons,  k  well  built,  and  the  houses,  which 
arc  painted,  are  adorned  with  piazzas.  The  public 
buildings  are  excellent,  and  the  town  has  the  advan- 
tage ofseveral  spacious  squares.  The  palace  of  the 
biahop  is  rather  mean,  though  capacious  and  well 
built.  In  the  cathedral,  the  cloisters  of  which  are 
covered  witli  inscriptions,  there  are  several  paint- 
ings by  the  first  Tyrolese  masters,  and  particiilarly 
by  the  Unterbergers,  The  principal  altar  of  the 
parish  church,  the  painting  of  the  crucifix  by 
Schoepf,  a  pupil  of  Knoller,  and  the  house  for  Eng- 
liah  ladies  of  rank,  are  among  the  principal  objects 
deserving  of  notice  at  Brixcn,     Besides  the  calhe* 


dral,  there  are  six  other  churches,  of  which  the  Be« 
nedictine  church  is  the  finest.  The  town  is  governed  by 
its  own  magistrates,  viz.  two  burgomasters,  and  two 
counsellors.  The  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  much  frequented  ;  and  at  Kbusen,  about 
three  leagues  from  Brixen,  there  is  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  in  the  consent  of  Capuchins.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  commerce  is  the  red  wine  made  in  the 
surrounding  country.  East  Long.  IP  50',  North 
Lat.  46°  Sh'.  See  Drummond's  Travels t  p.  16,  and 
Kuttner*8  Travels,     (ft?) 

BRIZA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class Triandrta, 
and  order  Digynia.     See  Botanv, 

BRO  ADWOOD*S  Trmjierament  qfthe  Mu$i(xtl 
Scale.  For  several  years  past,  Mr  James  Broad  wood, 
a  piano  forte  maker  in  London,  has  been  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  hi*  instruments,  as  to  perfectiott 
of  workmanship  and  tone ;  and  he  has  been  sup- 
posedf  abo,  to  employ  the  best  set  of  practical  tuners 
for  attending  to  tne  tuning  of  the  instruments  of  his 
customers  at  stated  periods :  in  pursuance*  thereibre, 
of  the  notice  we  gave  at  the  end  of  our  article  Beats, 
of  our  intention  to  present  our  readers  with  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  most  celebrated  systems  or  methods 
of  tuning  keyed  instruments  that  are  known,  consti- 
tuting the  niost  curious  and  important  part  of  the 
science  of  harmonics^  we  avail  ourselves  of  a  com- 
munication which  Mr  Broadwood  lately  made  to  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  (VoL  XXX I L  p.  106  ;  see  also 
page*  238,  321,  and  424),  to  give  what  that  gen- 
tleman  calls  his  **  practical  method"  of  tuning,  which 
w^e  shall  do  in  his  own  words ;  inserting,  in  paren- 
theses,  the  numbers  of  l^eais  made  in  one  second  of 
time,  .by  the  several  tempered  fifths  that  are  to  be 
tuned,  as  they  result  from  our  calculation,  which 
will  be  given  at  length  below,  along  with  some  other 
matters,  by  way  ofcxplanation, 

Mr  Broadwood,  after  mentioning  that  most  tuners 
begin  their  operations  with  the  note  C,  says,  •«  I 
prefer  tuning  from  A,  the  second  space  in  the  treble 
cliff,  as  being  less  remote  from  the  two  finishing 
fifths,  than  any  other  point  of  departure:  the  A 
being  tuned  lo  the  Jbrle,  (that  for  this  particular 
temperament  should  make  40S.044S  complete  vibra- 
tions in  one  second  of  time),  tune  A  below  an  oc- 
tave ;  then  E  above  that  octave,  aiifth  (beating  fiat 
.9744  times  in  one  second) ;  then  B  above,  a  fifth 
(beating  L4598)  ;  then  B  below,  an  octave  ;  then 
T$  a  fifth  above  (beating  1.0929)  ;  then  its  octave 
F*  below;  then  C^  its  hfth  above  (beating  .8183)  ; 
then  GS  it*  fifth  above  (beating  L2S58)  ;  and  then 
Gjii^  its  octave  below. 

Wr  then  take  a  fresh  depiirture  from  A,  tuning 
D  iti  fifth  below  (beating //r/- 1.301 7)  ;  then  G  its 
fifth  below  (beating  .8()92);  thenG  its  octave  above, 
then  C  Its  filth  below  (beating  1.1618)  ;  then  C  its 
octave  above,  then  Fits  fifth  below  (beating  1.5501); 
then  Bb  its  fifth  below  ^beating  1,0350)  ;  then  B^ 
its  octave  above,  then  h\f  its  mth  below  (beating 
1.3826).  The  j^vt  ^/ths  tuned  from  notes  below, 
are  to  be  tuned  fiatter  than  the  perfect  fifth,  and  the 
six  fifths  tuned  from  tonesabove,  must  be  made  sharper 
than  the  perfect  (i,  e,  the  lower  note  is  to  be  sharp^ 
er  than  for  a  perfect  fifth,  thereby  making  the  in- 
terval of  the  fifth  flatter  than  the  perfect  as  before), in 
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8  proportion    I   will  endeavour  to  explain.      If  the 
whole  be  tuned  correctly,  the  G:^  with  the  D^(  which 
is  the  same  tone  on  the  piano-forte  as  E]?)  will  be 
found  to  make  the  sime  concord^  that  is,  posseasea 
(he  same  interval  as  the  otlter  fifths f*  but,  we  must 
observe,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  do  this,  since 
this  bearing  or  resulting  fifth  will  beat  1.394S  sharp^ 
instead  of  3115  flat,  which  it  would  beat  if  Eb  were 
altered  to  the  same  interval  as  the  other  fifths  (or 
rather  if  it  were  made  D*),  or  ,9231  fat  if  O^ 
were  altered  to  such  interval  (or  rather,  made  A^), 
hxkt  in  either  of  these  caiet,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
former  timing  would  be  undone  and  spoiled  ;  but  we 
must  return  to  Mr  Broadwood,  who  says,  though  not 
correctly,  p.  107*  "  the  old  system  of  temperament 
(having  a  quint  wolf,  on   douzeave  instruments)  is 
flow   deservedly  abandoned,  and  the  equal  tempera- 
mttd  generally  adopted  ;" — ^"  suppose  two   strings 
B  and  C  in  the  middle  octave  of  the  piano- f^rte,  to 
be,  one  a  full  semitone  from  the  other,"   ( we  have 
here  used  the  major  semitone  S,  or  44»   which  is  the 
interval  B  C  in  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  of  all 
correct  singers  and  viohnists,  and  on  the  Rev,  Henry 
Jjiston's  patent  organ,  without  any  temperament  in 
Its  harmony,  now  exhibiting  at  Flight  and  Robson*« 
in  London,  being  VIII-VIL     See  th*  Phibsophi- 
tral  Magazine,  Vol  XXXVIL  p.  27S),  »' with  your 
liammer,*'    says    Mr    Broadwood,    **   lower   down, 
or  flatten    C    by   the   smcdlest  jmrnbl:  gradathm^ 
until    it    becomes    unison    with   B ;     with    a    toier- 
ibly  steady   hand,    and   a    few  trials,    you  w*ill  be 
enabled  to   enumerate   forty   gradations   of   sound, 
which    I    call    commas/*      Now,    any    one    unac- 
quainted with  the  subject,   would   think  from  this, 
that   Mr  Broadwood  had  discovered   some    hidden 
property  of  the  full  semitone,  as  he  calls  it,  which 
disposed  it  to  divide  into  just  40  smaller  intervals, 
that  the  ear  could  appreciate  so  distinctly  as  to  enable 
ihc  tuner  to  make  these  commas  all  equal,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.     Although  he 
continues,   •<  after  having,  by  a  Uttlc  practice,  ac- 
qitirad  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  the  quantity  meant 
lo  be  represented  by  the  term  comma,  nothing  more 
will  be  required  to  make  the  proper  fifth,  (Tor  the 
temperament  as  above),  after  having  tuned  the  fifth 
»  perfect,  or  violin,  or  singing  fifth,  than  to  flatten  • 
the  said  perfect   fifth,  by  lowering  the   string  sup- 
posed to  be  tuning   (the  upper  string),  one  oi  the 
afore  described  commas  ;*'  yet  we  may  further  add, 
without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  the  results  of 
impartial  trials,  that  without  counting  the  heals  which 
we  have  given  above  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  tuner,  however  practised  or  expert  he  may  be» 
to  approach  this  system  within  tolerable  limita :  When 
we  say  within  tolerable  limits,  we  mean  such  at  are  es- 
sential to  the  discrimination  of  one  system  from  another, 
and  of  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  each,  which  are 
sufficiently  distinguishable,  when  the  tuning  u  cor- 
rectly done,   by  tne  beats,  a  monoohord  wmI  not  do 
it|  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  article  Sonometer  :  Much 
less  can  the  thing  be  effected  by  Me  ear,  directing  the 
•*  mere  mechanical  operation**  of  the  tuning-hammer, 
(or  winch  used  to  time  the  pegs  on  which  the  wires 
lap,)   at  Mr  Broadwood  mamtains,  in   a  subsequent 
tiumber  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  above  referred  to; 


and  where,  with  equal  pertinacity^  he  intiati,  Uktt  111 
equal  Icmjjerament  is  produced  by  these  commift  of 
his :  It  is  true,  as  Mr  Farcy  has  there  observvdt  tW 
Mr  Broadwood  has  not  expressly  defined  his  "  fuA 
semitone,''  to  mean  the  major  semitone ;  but  it  is  cer» 
tain,  that  the  ear  could  not  discriminate  the  lemttooe 
or  interval  (40Z-f  3Jm,)  or  its  parts,  of  %vhici»  Oiie- 
fortieth  (1. 00065522)  is  the  proper  uotonu  temp 
amcnt,  nor  could  if  better  appreciate  another  inter 
(48^  +  4m»  or  A-d)  or  its  parts,  of  which  one-fortirtt" 
or  1.2007862:  (=tV*  o^  t^+t^O  answers  to  llic 
system  of  12  eq^ia  11  y -tempered  fifths,  but  one  of  tbtm 
sharps  which  just  occurs  to  us,  without  having  been 
any  where  described,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  whicli  we 
shall  say  more  under  Equal* tempered  Fnrras; 
and  which,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  Mr  Broad- 
wood intended,  considering  the  degree  of  cooicmpl 
with  which  he  affects  to  treat  the  mathematical  aad 
only  true  or  satisfactory  method  of  treating  this  tub* 
ject,  which  we  are  so  anxious  to  see  more  gefienliy 
understood  by  professors  of  music  in  genend,  and 
which  would  prevent  them  from  being  the  dupes  of 
every  random  or  interested  proposttioo  respectjng 
temperament,  which  is  brought  forwards. 

As  thiFi  temperament  of  Mr  Broadwood' s  of  i 
we  are  treating,  or  some  other,  which  peiiiap« 
chance,  and  without  any  fixed  principle,  his  tun 
practise,  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  iti 
don,  and  being  also  the  first  that  has  occurred  to  I 
described  in  our  work,  we  trust  that  wc  ihall 
excused  by  our  more  learned  readers,  for  setting  floi 
the  whole  of  the  operations  necessary  for  obi  ' 
the  vibrations  and  the  beats  of  this  system ;  as  to 
example,  of  the  rules  that  we  intend  to  submit, 
for  enabling  those  to  understand  and  perform  all 
the  necessary  calculations,  who  are  acq^ualnted  only 
with  common  decimal  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the 
algebraic  signs  -|-»  — »  Xt  -i-«  ^^^  ^t  ( for  addttioa, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  divistou*  and  equah'ty,) 
and  the  use  of  the  common  Tables  of  logarithms,  \o( 
which  Callot*8  stereotype  are  the  bcst»f  than  wbch 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  acquire  m  koowledge 
and  facility  in  their  use ;  and  to  which  we  are  t» 
more  induced,  from  their  being  no  works  estanl,  to 
which  we  can  refer,  for  familiar  explanations  or  ex- 
amples of  the  calculations  necessary  in  coniid 
musical  temperaments. 

By  a  reference  to  Plate  XXX.,  In  VoL  IL,  iod^ 
tide  Afotome,  where  it  is  explained,  it  will  be  seen  th 
the  reciprocal  logarithm, or  recip.  log. of  S,or  theiai^ 
jor  semitone,  is  .0280287,2.  This,  divided  by  40*  or 
removing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left  imd, 
and  dividing  by  4,  we  get  »OOO70O7,2,  the  recip.  log,of 
the  flat  temperament  of  the  fifth,  in  Mr  Bioadwood'i 
system,  =  1*42972442: :  and,  from  the  same  Pblet 
we  get  .1760912,6,  (not  .17669,  &c.  as  there  en|i»> 
vcd  by  mistake,)  the  recip.  log.  of  V,  or  the  6m  | 
the  difference  of  which  two  last  numbers  is  .  1 7539QM 
sthe  recip.  log.  of  the  tempered  fifth,  to  be  wdM^, 
wherever,  according  to  the  preceding  dircctioniy  tki 
tuning  of  it  is  upwards,  and  subtracted  wherever  %kt 
same  is  downwards,  as  in  columns  of  the  fottowts^ 
table;  in  which  the  VIII  =  .3010300,0,  it  wdM 
when  an  octave  is  directed  to  be  tuned  0|! 
and  subtracted  when  the  same  is  to  be  in 
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»ad-     wards.     It  is  right  here  also  to  explain,  that  the  lo- 
ocTf^   garithm  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note  A,  at  the  begin- 
JP^""'    ning,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  first  column  of  the 
^^j  table,  has  been  assumed  by  previous  trial,  or  work- 
''  ^    ing  backwards,  such,  that  the  note  C  may  have  a 
log.  of  2.38021 12,1<,  answering  to  the  number  240  of 
vibrations,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  present 
Concert  Pitch,  (see  that  article,)  and  to  which  the 
pitch  of  the  initruraent  to  be  tuned,  must  be  care- 
tolly  adaptedf  according  to  the  rules  that  will  there 
be  given,  (see  also  Dr  R.  Smith's  Harmonics,  prop, 
zviu.)  otherwise  the  beau  hece  calculated  will  not 
apply. 

Beats  of 
Notes.    Logs,  of  Vib.        Vibrations,      the  Fifths. 
A    2.6053528,6  =  403.0443 
— 3010300,0  ^2 


2.3043228,6A   201.52215A 
X3 


+.1753905,4 


604.56645_Qg.y^. 
603.5920  -^•^'**.»' 


£ 


B 


X2 

2.4797134,0  =  301.7960 

X3 

+.1753905,4  =  905.3880_,  . -^^ 
903.9282- ^'^^^ 

xT 

2.6.^51039,4  =  451.9641 
—.3010300,0  -5-2 


.3540739.4B 


225.98205  B 
X3 


677.94614_i  /w>o 
+.1753905,4     676.8532  -^'^^5^ 

X2 

Yt  2.5294644,8  =  638.4266 

—.3010300,0  -5-2 

2.2284344,8  Fj$  169.2133  F^ 
3 


+.1753905,4 


507.6399    HQiQft 
506.8216="-^*^^ 


X2 

Ct  2.4038250,2  =  253.4108 

3 

+  1753905,4       760.2324 
759.0066 


=  1.2258 


X2 

G*  2.5792155,6  =  379.5033 

—.3010300,0  -f-2 

2.2781855,6G:^  189.75165  G  % 
X3 

569.25495 


Beats  of 

BraiiU 

Notes. 

Lo()i.ofVib.        Vlbrationa.    theFilUu. 

wood's 

A 

2.6053538,6  =  403XM4S 
X2 
—1753905,4      806.0886    ,  om-h 
8W.3903=^'^^"'' 

Temper 
ament. 

X3 

D 

2.4299623,2  =  269.1301 
2 
538.2602_^  j^Q_ 
—.1753905,4     i89.1294-"-***' 
X3 

G 

2.2545717,8=  179.709* 
+.3010300,0               X2 
8.5^156017,8  G  S59.4196G 

—.1753905,4     718.8392_,  .-,-      * 
720.0000-**"^'' 

xs 

.    C 

2.3808112,4  =  240.0000 
+3010300,0                  2 

2.68I2412.4C  480.0000C 
2 

—.1753905,4     960.0000_,  .,„, 
961.5501-*-^^"* 

X« 

F 

2.5068507,0  -  820.6167 
—.1768905,4               X2 

641.0334^    rt,«A 
642.0684-^-"'*' 
X3 

' 

Bb 

2.3304601,6=2140.228 
+.3010300,0                 2 

2.6314901,6Bb        0456Bt; 
— sl753905,4               X2 

856.0912_.  -aoe 
857.4738=*-^8^ 
XS 

Et> 

2.4560996,2=285.8246 
X2 

571.6492 

=1.3943:)^ 

The  first  column  in  the  above  Table  or  process, 
had  better  be  calculated  through,  as  above  mrected* 
and  written  wide,  before  proceeding  to  the  secondi 
and  let  the  resulting  log.  of  G%  be  deducted  from 
that  of  £|^,  which,  in  the  present  case,  will  give 
•1779140,6  for  this  bearing  or  resulting  fifth,  uom 
which,  takin?  the  perfect  fifth  .1760912,6,  we  get 
•001 8228  A  tne  recip.  log.  of  the  quint  wolf  or  sharp 
and  fifth  in  Mr  Broadwood's  system,  =3.71910$S  ; 
and  by  reference  to  Mr  Farey's  15th  corollary  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazinef.voL  xxxvi.  p.  374,  or  to  our 
article  Temperament,  we  find,  that  11  x  temp,  of 
V  -^  d,  ought  to  give  this  same  Vth  wolf;  or, 
11 X .0007007,2— .0058851,4=.0018227,8 ;  which 
differing  only  2  in  the  eighth  place  of  logarithms, 
shews  that  all  the  several  operations  in  this  column 
have  been  correctly  performed ;  otherwise  they  must  ^ 
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Ifonde.  have  teen  gone  over  again  and  corrected.  We  next 
proceed  carefully  to  take  out  the  nmnbers  in  the  lo- 
gariihnnic  Tables*  answering  to  the  several  notes 
marked  by  the  Ictten  in  front  of  the  first  columtv»  and 
place  them  oppoaite  in  column  twO|  after  the  sign  =  ; 
the  next  operation  is,  to  halve  all  ihcse  numbers  where 
an  octave  has  been  tuned  downwards,  as  from  A,  B, 
FiJ^  and  Gj!?#  which  are  to  be  placed  below  (and  oppo- 
site to  their  respective  logs. )  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Table*  and  to  double  all  thofie  where  an  octave  has 
been  tuned  upwards,  as  from  G,  C,  and  B|?»  to  be 
placed  also  below,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  table,  as 
the  letters  placed  after  the  second  colunnn  indicate. 

We  now  turn  to  the  new  and  correct  theorem  for 
calculating  Beats  by  our  ^th  method,  and  multiply 
the  least  number  of  vibrations  by  3,  and  the  greatest 
number  by  2,  (the  terms  of  the  ratio,  "I)  in  each  cor- 
responding pair  of  vibrations  of  the  fifths,  and  place 
the  products  below  and  above  in  the  intervals  in  co- 
lumn 2 ;  by  which  means  two  numbers  nearly  alike 
ivill  come  together,  ready  for  subtracting  to  obtain 
the  beats,  that  are  &et  opposite  in  colunui  4,  to  each 
of  these  pairs  of  products  ;  by  which  process,  all  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  mistakes  in  transcribing  numbers 
ane  avoided,  and  the  whole  operation  may  be  preserv- 
ed for  future  use  or  revision.  The  products  for  Gjjt 
and  Eb,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  parts  of  the 
Table,  may  easily  be  deducted  to  obtain  the  beats, 
where  they  stand,  and  without  transcribing*  Me- 
thods so  very  simple  and  easy  as  these,  of  obtaining 
the  beate  of  the  fifths,  (and  of  all  the  other  concords 
by  the  sarne  theorem  that  ha*  been  referred  to,)  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactitude,  will,  we  hope,  stimu- 
late many  to  apply  them  in  the  calculations  on  other 
systems,  who  have  been  deterred  by  the  very  ope- 
roie  method  hitherto  known  and  recommended  for 
the  purpose.  In  practice,  the  index  and  decimal 
point  of  the  logarithm,  in  cobmu  1,  may  very  well  be 
diapenfted  with,     (5) 

BROCADE,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  signi- 
fies that  species,  in  which  a  certain  portion  of  woof  is 
interwoven,  in  order  to  produce  fanciful  variety  upon 
particular  parts  of  the  superficies  of  the  cloth.  In  this 
respect  it  may,  without  any  violation  of  propriety,  be 
taken  as  a  generic  term,  under  ivbich  all  the  varieties  of 
spot,  or  japan  weaving,  may  be  included.  As  an  article 
-cf  commerce,  it  can  never  be  or  material  importance,  in 
a  country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  necessarily  so 
high  as  they  are  in  Britain  ;  for  hitherto,  at  least,  no 
attempt  to  introduce  the  aid  of  machinery  hns  been  in 
any  degree  practically  successful,  and  the  tedious  and 
fatiguing  process  of  mere  manual  labour  will  ever  pre- 
clude competition  with  thijse  showy,  although  flimsy 
and  inferior  substitutes,  which  can  be  afforded  at  less 
than  one  third  of  the  price.  This  manufacture,  and 
the  whole  range  of  spotting,  differs  from  the  damask, 
and  other  ornamental  kinds,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
woof  is  Only  interwoven,  where  the  figure  is  to  be 
formed,  an  entirely  distinct  wpof  being  employed  to 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  fabric.  The  requisite 
machinery  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  by  referring 
to  Plate  CIV.  Fig.  I  ;  and  the  remaining  figures 
*vill  serve  to  illustrate  how  far  the  difference  between 
brocade,  japan,  and  common  spot  weaving,  consists  in 
ihe  coottruction  and  mounting  of  the  loom  j  and  how 


far,  subsequently,  in  the  manner  in  which  tbcl 
when  mounted,  is  employed  by  the  optrator.- 
what  is  properly  termed  the  brocade,  or  finger  iov 
the  whole  of  every  flower  it  interwoven  roei 
by  the  hand,  and  this  constitutes  the  cnormotti 
pence  ;  resembHng,  in  some  degree,  that  species 
weaving  which  has  been  brought  to  such  a  won  ' 
ful  degree  of  perfection  on  the  continent,  as  in  m»sf 
instances  to  rival  even  the  most  maftcriy  efforti  df 
paintmg,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  tW  naioe  of 
Tapestry. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  brocade  loom.  Fig, 
1,  which  is  a  horizontal  plan,  will  serve  to  cottvey 
some  idea.  In  this  figure,  the  warp  is  ooty reprefebl* 
ed  where  the  figures  are  to  be  shown  ;  the  reniifOfD^ 
warp  being,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  that  of  plain 
or  alternately  woven  cloth.  When  the  warp  ts  opeiti 
ed  for  the  common  texture,  the  woof  13  inlerwov 
exactly  as  in  a  plain  fabric ;  and  wherr  a  figure  ia  I 
be  formed,  a  separate  body  of  woof,  much  coarM 
is  passed,  by  the  operation  of  the  hand,  throug 
those  portions  of  warp  which  are  successively  oc"^ 
according  to  the  form  of  the  design  or  pattern.  . 
two  operations  are  performed  alternately,  and  tbd 
the  fabric  is  formed,  the  general  texture  being  effeclj 
ed  by  a  shuttle,  and  the  ornamental  by  manual 
hour.  In  the  general  mode  of  performing  thii, 
weaver  is  assisted  by  a  boy  or  girl,  who  siti  alan 
with  him,  and  assists  him  in  passing  the  armfi 
woof  through  the  warp  which  is  raised.  If,  ra  K^ 
1,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  supposed  to  consist  of  three  \ 
tions  of  warp,  set  apart  for  the  ornamental  figure,  i 
if  it  be  also  understood,  that  any  number  of  tli 
may  be  included  in  one  web,  according  to  its^arwd 
its  fineness,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
flowers  required,  the  general  principle  will  be  at  ofi 
comprehended.  Let  the  heddles  which  opeti  the  mtt\ 
be  represented  at  DD»  and  suppoae  every  other  ptft  H 
be  exactly  similar  to  any  other  common  loom,  the  by 
being  entirely  omitted.  Any  portion  of  the  warn  na^ 
then  be  opened,  by  raising  the  particular  heodlet  j 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  ornamental  woof  wh 
forms  every  flower,  may  be  passed  through  by  th 
weaver  and  his  assistants.  Let  plain  woof  he  the 
passed  through  to  form  the  general  fabric,  and  t!i 
desired  effect  must  be  produced.  This  i^ 
sufficiently  obvious ;  but  the  means  by  w 
reduced  to  practice,  and  the  drawings  which  pr 
cal  artificers  use  as  guides,  are  of  importance  tu  tli 
who  are  professionally  obliged  to  use  them;  m^i  ll 
will  be  found  in  the  horizontal  plan  ;  for  whidi  1 
Fig.  2.  Plans  of  this  kind  will  not  only  ctwfcya 
very  inadequate  idea  of  what  is  intended  by  thcofytMst 
would  really  mislead  any  man,  only  conversant  wiih 
the  rules  of  mechanical  drawing.  They  are,  however, 
those  to  which  professional  weavers  ftlwayi  hxrc 
recourse ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary,  ia  order  r^ 
prevent  confusion  of  idea,  and  even  positive  rrrur,  1 
explain  their  principle.  They  may  be  considered 
horizontal  plans  of  a  weaving  loomt  but  they  contist 
of  two  entirely  separate  and  unconnected  parte,  whidt 
are  placed  together  merely  for  the  sake  of  cotivtaifa* 
cy.  If  we  can  suppose  that  an  architect,  for  the  use 
of  practical  builders,  would  plan  two  separate  fk^n 
of  a  house,  and  represent  them  aa  parti  of  two  »d- 
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Johta^housee,  the  idea  will  be  at  once  correctly  form- 
'  ed.  Thu*,  the  right  hand  part  of  the  figure,  from 
A  to  B,  nepreftenls  the  heddlei,  a,id  the  left  hand 
parr,  from  B  to  C,  the  heddles  which,  in  actual  prac* 
tkci  are  really  perpendicularly  under  the  former.  The 
fir»t  of  these,  namely  the  portion  from  A  to  B,  re- 
present! what  is  termed  the  draught  of  a  web,  or  that 
orderof  «|«apoo  in  which  the  warp  is  inserted  in 
the  diiFerflVfiNivea  of  which  the  heddles  consist.  The 
second  portion  from  B  to  C,  serves  to  guide  the  per- 
son who  armn"'-^  '^^e  machinery  of  a  loom,  how  to 
form  the  coi  between  the  heddles  and  the  le- 

verf^or  tredUiv^,  i^y  >vhich  they  are  to  be  moved.  In  the 
ankle  Cloth  Makupacturb,  the  general  principle 
of  connecfioa,  and  the  ranges  and  powers  of  the  re- 
spective Icrers,  wiU  be  found  sufficiently  explained ; 
iht  iJar  application,  therefore,  is  only  neces- 

tai  place. 

t  or  lUe  drauffht  of  the  warp,  or  its  order  of  inser* 
lion  in  the  heddles,  it  is,  in  the  Brst  instance,  neces-* 
•ary  to  asceruin  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  pattern 
are  similar  or  dissimilar;  for  in  the  former  case  only 
4»ne  half  of  the  heddles  will  be  requisiie,  which  are 
iodispensible  in  the  latter.  By  similarity  of  the  sides, 
the  following  meaning  is  to  be  understood.  Let  an 
ornament  or  flower  consist  of  any  given  number  of 
threads,  as  20,  40,  60,  80,  or  J  00;  then  if,  in  the 
irst  insUnce,  the  10  threads  to  the  left  form  an  ap* 
pearance  exactly  similar  to  the  10  threads  to  the 
rieht,  but  inverted  upon  the  cloth,  the  pattern  is  si- 
milar, and  may  be  wrought  with  10  leaves  ;  if  not,  it 
ia  dissimilar,  and  will  require  20,  exclusive  of  what 
may  be  requisite  for  plain  cloth  in  either  instance. 
Thi  pattern  in  the  figure  is  dissimilar,  and  therefore 
Inquires  twice  the  number  of  leaves  which  would  be 
necessary  in  one  diverging  equally  from  the  centre. 
In  this  pattern,  25  leaves  are  used,  independently  of 
that  in  the  front,  through  which  every  alternate 
thread  is  drawn,  in  order  to  form  the  ground  of  the 
fabric.  Hence,  if  plain  cloth  be  required,  as  it  is  in 
the  intervals  between  the  flowers,  the  aggregate  of 
the  25  leave*,  including  one  haH"  of  the  warp,  while 
the  front  leaf  singly  contains  the  other  half;  these 
two,  wrought  alternately,  will  produce  the  plain, 
wliilst  the  others  may  be  so  varied  in  succession  as  to 
form  any  flower  whatever,  whose  range  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  threads  contained  in  those  leaves. 
The  draught  of  the  warp  is  uniform  and  successive 
from  left  to  right,  and  nence  the  whole  fabric  may 
ht  covered  with  flowers  if  required  j  or  the  weaver 
may,  at  his  discretion,  fill  only  every  second,  third,  or 
£#urlh,  with  the  ornamental  woof,  and  thus  produce 
a  pattern  richer  or  slighter,  as  may  be  found  conve* 
fueot. 

The  number  of  treddles  necessary  are  22.  Of 
tlieae,  the  two  represented  at  the  right  hand,  and  dis- 
tiligtiished  bv  the  letters  A,  B,  are  intended  for  the 
pfauD  part  ot  the  fabric  ;  for  A,  when  depressed,  will 
raise  the  front  leaf,  containing  one  half  of  the  warp, 
and  B  will  exactly  reverse  the  effect,  sinking  the  front 
leaf  aod  raising  all  the  others.  The  remaining  tred- 
iltH  when  used,  will  raise  in  varied  succession  the  or- 
namental part,  and  produce  the  pattern  intended. 
Xhe  cross  lines  drawn  in  the  figure,  are  very  similar 
IQ  those  ID  the  design  paper,  which  is  the  general 


rule  by  which  weavers  are  directed  in  their  operations ; 
and  a  copious  account  of  which,  illustrated  by  refe- 
rences to  the  most  extensive  specicEf  of  ornamental 
workmanship,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cloth 
Manufacture.  Iret  whatever  part  of  the  pattern^ 
where  the  warp  is  to  be  raised  above  the  woof,  be  re- 
presented by  the  marks  and  doU  upon  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  heddles  and  trrddles,  and  an  exact  rule 
will  be  given  to  the  weaver  for  the  application  of  hts 
raising  cordage.  In  a  part  of  these  the  whole  inters 
section  is  filled ,  which  assimilates  the  appearance  to 
that  upon  design  paper;  tn  the  remainder,  dots  only 
are  used,  which  is  the  way  generally  adopted  in  actual 
practice.  These  marks,  therefore,  denote  raising 
cords,  and  where  no  mark  is  applied,  sinking  corda 
are  to  be  used;  so  that  the  whulc  warp  may  be  affcc* 
ted  either  in  one  or  the  other  way,  by  the  pressure 
of  every  individual  treddle.  Upon  this  general  rule 
depends  the  formation  of  every  flower  which  can  be 
woven  upon  cloth,  whether  incorporated  into  the  fa- 
bric, as  in  damask,  or  effected  by  separate  woofy  m  ia 
brocading. 

The  cording  marks,  in  plans  of  this  description^ 
may  in  general  be  reduced  to  three  different  descrip- 
tions : 

1st,  Those  in  w  hich  every  part  of  the  figure  is  ia^ 
dependent  and  dissimilar. 

2d,  Those  in  which  the  two  sides  are  sin^ar,  but 
where  the  top  and  bottom  differ* 

Sd,  Those  in  which  every  part  diverging  from  the 
centre,  is  similar  to  that  opposite  to  it. 

Of  the  first  of  these,  the  figure  to  which  reference 
has  been  already  made,  is  an  example  ;  and  this,  whe* 
ther  woven  as  a  brocade,  or  as  a  spot,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  kind. 

In  Fig.  S,  win  be  found  an  illustration  of  the 
second  ;  and  this  we  shall  suppose  is  to  be  woven  like 
what  is  termed  a  common  spot. 

Spotting,  in  pobt  of  show  and  effect,  is  consider^ 
ably  inferior  to  brocading ;  but  its  great  difference  in 
labour,  and  consequently  in  price,  gives  it  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  former,  which  is  much  too  expen- 
sive for  extensive  and  general  use.  Spotting  is  form- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  woof,  much  coarser  than  what 
forms  the  general  fabric,  and  passes  clear  of  every 
part  of  the  texture,  the  figures  only  excepted.  The 
intervals  of  the  course  woof  are  clipped  away  with 
scissars  afrer  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  loom,  and 
before  it  is  sent  to  be  bleached  and  finished.  From 
this  cu-cumstance,  all  spots  are  liable  to  a  defect  in 
appearance,  from  which  brocades  are  totally  exempt* 
ed.  If  this  spot  be  supposed  to  represent  a  club, 
only  oue  half  of  the  figure  is  necessary  for  the  plan 
of  the  cording ;  for  in  tne  way  in  which  the  drawing 
of  the  warp  is  done,  two  threads  upon  opposite  sides 
of  the  Figure  being  inserted  in  the  same,  leaf,  the  sidea 
will  be  similarly  formed  by  half  of  the  mounting  used 
in  dissimilar  or  independent  spots.  The  mounting 
here  consists  of  two  separate  and  independent  figures* 
which  are  to  be  wrought  alternately  ;  and  any  portionr 
of  the  warp  being  inserted  in  the  plain  leaves  A  and 
B,  the  figures  may  be  either  contiguous,  or  removed 
to  any  distance  which  may  be  thought  pn)per.  A 
«pot  where  all  the  figures  are  contiguous,  witliout  any 
interveotioD  of  plain  cloth,  is  called  an  allover;  thoae 
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where  the  plain  spaeet  are  equal  to  those  allotted  for 
the  spotting^  are  denominated  kalf  CQverSt  and  so  of 
others.  This  spot  is  contained  in  32  leaves,  of  which 
A  and  B  are  reserved  forthe  plain  intervals,  and  the  re* 
maining30forthe  two  spots,  15  being  allotted  for  each. 
In  Fig.  ^,  is  eiveo  the  plan  used  for  the  japan  or 
paper  spot,  which  is  morp  brilliant  in  appearance,  but 
1  yistl)'  more  eicpcnsive  in  apparatusi  and  more  tedious 
l|o  itork  than  the  common  spot.  The  difference  of 
the  japan  from  the  common  spot,  consists  in  the  lat- 
ter being  as  completely  interwoven  with  the  cloth  as 
any  part  of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  former  is  only 
raited  or  flushed  on  one  side.  In  the  common  spot, 
therefore,  each  alternate  thread  is  drawn  into  the 
&ame  leaf,  and  consequently  one  half  of  the  whole 
warp  is  wrought  eicactly  at  a  plain  piece  of  cloth, 
whiM  the  other  half  only  is  reserved  for  the  fanciful 
or  decorative  part.  In  the  insertion  of  *the  two  kinds 
of  woof»  the  finer  sort,  which  forms  the  ground  or 
^  body  of  the  texture,  is  passed  twice  between  the  warp 
for  every  time  that  the  coarse  or  spotting  woof  is 
used.  But  in  the  japan  spot,  every  thread  of  that  part 
which  forms  the  figure,  is  drawn  independently,  and 
consequently  twice  the  number  of  leaves  become  ne- 
cessary, and  a8»  in  this  cage,  one  thread  of  each  kind 
of  woof  is  alternately  used,  the  spotting  woof  is  as 
completely  incorporated  into  the  fabric  as  any  other 
part  of  it.  In  the  figure,  the  plain  leaves  A  and  B 
are  only  used  for  tlie  intervals  between  the  spots  or 
figures;  ajid  were  the  pattern  a  complete  allover  spot, 
they  would  only  be  used  for  a  few  threads  or  splitfuls 
of  warp  at  each  side,  in  order  to  form  a  plain  selvage 
or  list.  The  marks  for  the  order  of  drawing  the  warp 
through  the  fanciful  part  of  the  mounting,  being 
placed  upon  exactly  the  same  plan  as  formerly  de- 
Bcribed,  a  mere  inspection  of  the  figure  will  be  suf- 
ficieat  for  those  who  have  studied  tne  former  plans, 
or  who  are  previously  acquainted  with  this  mode  of 
elucidadon,  which  is  universal  among  the  best  inform* 
ed  aperatlve  weavers  of  ^nciful  cloth,  without  almost 
any  further  explanation.  The  whole,  it  wiU  be  evi- 
dent»  may  be  reduced  to  four  compartments,  two  be- 
ing allotted  for  each  flower ;  and  were  the  flowers  in 
regular  succession,  without  being  placed  so  as  to 
form  the  appearance  of  a  diamond  or  diagonal  row, 
only  one  half  of  the  apparatus  would  be  necessary. 

The  Japan  spot,  although  less  tedious,  and  conse- 
quently less  expensive  than  the  brocade,  is  still  suf- 
ficiently so  to  preclude  it  from  ever  becoming  an  ar- 
ticle of  general  use,  excepting  with  the  opulent ;  and, 
consequently,  it  never  can  be  an  article  of  extensive 
manufacture,  more  especially  as  it  is  rrvalled,  even  in 
point  of  show,  by  many  cheaper  substitutea.  Ab* 
•tracted,  however,  from  the  original  expense,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  eventually,  a  more  desirable  article, 
even  in  point  of  economy,  tbaa  many  of  the  more 
flimsy  substitutes  which  have  superseded  it.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  can  afford  the  original  purchase,  and 
who  are  not  loo  prone  to  be  carried  away  by  novelty, 
it  will  be  always  desirable ;  for,  in  point  of  neatness, 
•trenc^th,  and  durabihty,  if  carefiilly  used,  it  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  most  of  the  light  ornamental 
goods  which  arc  manufactured,  either  in  India  or  in 
Britain. 


Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  saf«itfiieit 
supersede  the  necessity  of  employing  a  boy 
girl  to  assist-  cbc  operator  in  Jingering  brocadci, 
which  is  the  term  applied  to  the  interweaving  of  the 
coarse  woof  by  the  hand.  These  have  been  cbieAi 
confined  to  operative  tradesmen,  who,  being  oe 
intimately  acquainted  with  those  minutiz  of  ] 
nical  science,  which  are  so  peculiarl|r 
guard  an  inventor  from  great  erroM 
to  expend  either  much  lime  or  i 
their  plans,  were  not  very  likely  to  proye  eminc 
successful. 

The  competitionof  cheaper  articles  may  be  asaig 
ai  a  sufiicient  reason  why  more  opulent  man u fact tincit 
could  have  little  inducement  to  embark  capital  in  tin 
promotion  of  such  schemes  ;  and  consequcivtiy  " 
after  a  few,  perhaps  insufficient,  expcriincmi, 
abandoned.      If  a  demand,  ho\\eve!  >^i5i 

the  article,  either  of  them  seems  ^ 
of  effecting  its  purpose,  and  even  of  pr-iiduciag  i 
considerable  saving.  In  Ftg.  5%.^  small  a4aitioital 
lay,  containing  a  number  of  boxes,  each  of  which  it 
to  work  a  sm5l  independent  shuttle,  is  reprcfentcd. 
This  lay  has  two  motions*  The  first  serves  to  raise  or 
sink  it  at  pleasure  ;  and  the  second  from  right  to  Idt, 
and  vice  versa^  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  the  shuulet 
from  each  box  to  that  next  it.  Tliis  lay  bdng  mi*m 
pended  immediately  in  front  of  the  large  ooe  mlock 
contains  the  reed,  and  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  the  common  lay  for  weaving  plain  cloth,  if 
sunk  between  the  intervals  of  the  w^rp,  when  iW 
small  shuttles  are  to  be  used,  and  by  a  uiMen 
jerk  all  the  small  shuttles  arc  thrown  across. 
front  lay  being  then  raised,  the  woof  is  struck 
by  the  other  lay ;  the  fine  woof  for  the  ^ 
the  texture  is  then  inserted,  a*  in  plain  weai 
the  operation  of  the  smaU  lay  repeated  as  oP 
the  particular  form  or  size  of  th^r  fl«jwer  reodeni 
requisite.  The  places  for  the  small  shuttlrs  are  ^ 
tinguished  by  the  letters  A  A,  B  B,  &c,  eachktttf 
being  supposed  to  show  the  place  of  one  akiiUle  ni 
each  of  its  alternate  positions.  As  this  apparitsa  b 
very  similar  in  the  general  principle  to  that  o{  lie 
incle  loom,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  midcc 
it  effective,  whenever  a  sufficient  stimn  i  •  ex 

ertion  of  talent  and  industry  is  held  out,  „  ,  ..  „-:at  i 
the  article  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,     la 
present  state,  it  can  only  be  considered  in  the  light  < 
a  rude  and  imperfect  attempt  at  improvement. 

The  other  invention,  which  was  made  by  Mr  Aoi- 
tin  of  Glasgow,  many  years  ago,  like  the  former,  was 
neglected  after  a  partial  and  imperfect  triaL  la  tbiii 
the  effect  for  which  the  small  boxes  in  tlie  foroier  ace 
designed,  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  segeieoti 
of  a  circle,  Fig.  6.  each  containing  a  tmail  bobbni  of 
woof.  These  segments,  which  were  coropqac<i  irf 
brass,  had  an  aperture  left  sufficient  to  allow  tbewarpi 
forming  the  extreme  breadth  of  each  flower,  to  tm 
without  obstruction,  and  each  segment  waa  m  coa* 
atructed  as  to  revolve  freely  in  a  groove:.  Th«  ti* 
cumference  of  each  was  cut  Ukc  a  wheel*  and  ootM 
given  to  the  whole  by  a  rack  moved  alternately  froB 
side  to  side*  Thus  the  bobbin  tntcrsvctrd  the  opa 
warp  at  every  revolution,  and  the  aperture  tti  the  ifp 


^  menl  allowed  afrtc  passage  to  the  warp.  In  tUis, 
^*^  like  the  former,  there  appears  rather  a  rude  and  not 
impracticable  plan,  than  a  miiturely  digested  and 
practicallT  efficient  trnprovetuent*  Both  spcm  to  re- 
<jnire  tnach  farther  amclioratton  ;  and  thcv  arc  insert- 
ed, rather  to  shew  wliat  has  b(?«?n  done,  than  as  conn- 
plete  and  effective  modeU  of  mechanical  efficiency* 

BROCKEN,  the  name  of  the  highen  of  the 
Hartz  moufjtains  in  Saxony.  This  mountain,  which, 
on  account  of  its  aatural  curiosities,  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  tnivellcrt,  may  be  ascended  by  two  great 
roads  for  carriages,  or  by  five  foot -paths.  The  best 
method  of  ascending  it  on  foot  is  to  take  the  foot- 
path on  the  side  of  Schiercke,  and  to  descend  by  the 
ibot'paih  of  Ils<?nbourgh.  Between  Schierckc  and 
Heiorichshokc  there  arc  immense  blocks  of  granite, 
like  those  of  Mouut  St  Gothiird,  and  large  tables*  of 
nite,  equal  to  those  on   Mount  Grim^cl.      In  or- 

'  to  fiicilftate  the  ascewt  of  the  mountain,  the  reign- 
ing'Count  of  Stollberg  Wcrnigerode  has  cut  a  new 
road  from  Wcrnigerode,  where  nc  has  erected  a  large 
^nd  well  built  inn,  from  a  design  of  the  architect 
Barth,  which  is  protected  by  conductors,  and  which 
resisted  the  terrible  storm  of  November  1800,  In 
this  dt'iightful  inn,  which,  from  the  imniense  height 
at  wliich  it  is  placed,  commands  a  most  extensive 
?iew,  the  traveller  is  astonished  to  lind  all  the  ac- 
coininodation  and  luxuries  of  the  first  holds  in  £u- 
fiope. 

At  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  are  seireral 
ina$ses  of  fragments,  and  blocks  of  granite,  called  the 
ailtar  and  the  sorcerer's  chair.  A  clear  spring  of 
water  is  called  the  magic  fountain,  and  the  anemone 
of  the  Brocken  is  denominated  the  sorcerer's  flower. 
Tbe«e  names  derive  their  origin  from  the  festival  of 
the  great  idol  Crotho,  whom  the  Saxons  w«Vshippcd 
in  secret,  at  this  immense  and  soHtary  height,  while 
Chrinianily  was  extending  her  peaceful  conquests 
over  the  plains  below.  From  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Brocken  is  teen  a  plain  about  70  leaguet  in  ex» 
lent,  peopled  with  five  millionB  of  souls,  and  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  t-vo  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  rooun- 
taint  as  taken  by  different  observers  : 


I 


I 


Above  Hanover, 


2»926.     Rosenthal, 


Old  Piirit  feot. 

Above  the  North  Sea,   •    -    3,455.  Rosenthal, 

3, 1 63,  Lasius, 

3|022*  Zimmerman* 

.     -     :^/2^6.  Rosenthal 

'i,18*,  De  Luc. 
^bove  Nordhausen  and  Got*  1 
iiogen,     .---.] 

Above  Oderbrucke*  -     •     -     1,081.  Rosenthal, 

l,03g.  De  Luc. 

Above  the  old  hotel,      •     -        325.  RosentbaL 

The  prindpal  curiosities  of  the  Brocken  arc — the 
tniutated  rock  of  Ilsenstein,  rising  to  a  height  of 
S1J0  feet,  and  the  rocks  of  Schn archer,  Remiccke, 
and  Hohneklippen,  which  are  of  inferior  height ;  the 
fail  of  the  river  Bode  on  the  side  of  Rosstrapp ;  the 
Rofstrapp,  which  ?s  a  wall  of  rocks  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, and  forming  a  precipice  of  from  500  to  800 
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feet  f  and  the  Odcrbrucke,  which  is  a  dike  coniiAting  i^focklctbj 
of  immense  blocks  of  grauite,  which  stops  the  course  "-'"'»  " 
of  the  Oder,  and  makes  it  form  a  nugc  lake  of 
10,n^  square  toises.  In  addition  to  thme  objects  of 
curiosity,  ih'*  pii  turtsque  road  along  the  Odefbrticke* 
the  canal  of  ,  and  t!^  grotto*,  called  Bati« 

manshole  ai\L: le,  aiT  wurlhy  of  particular  no* 

ttce.  The  latitude  of  the  top  of  the  Brocken  is  51* 
48'  29",  and  its  longitude  28^  IG'  20"  east  from  |]ie 
Ferro  Isles.  An  account  of  the  botany  of  this  and  the 
neijT'hbouring  mountains  may  be  found  in  Gatterer's 
Anlckang  den  Harz  zu  bereUen  i  and  an  account  of 
their  mt  '  il  productions  will  be  found  to  La- 
si  us*  h  ^^en  fiber  die  Haftgcltir^e*  See 
Hartz.    (  ;) 

BROCKLESBV,  RirtiARO,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, was  desqended  of  a  wealthy  and  respectable  Irish 
family  j  and  was  born  at  Mtnchcad.  in  Somcr^tshlre, 
on  the  llth  of  August  17%  wljen  his  mother  was 
on  a  visit  to  her  relations.  His  parents,  who  re- 
sided at  Cork,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakeri, 
and  seem  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  imbue  the 
mind  of  their  son  with  the  elements  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, than  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  sect. 
At  the  academy  of  Bsdlytore,  where  he  went  at  an 
early  age,  he  contracted  an  acquamtance  with  the 
celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  which  grew  into  the 
warmest  fnendship,  when  both  of  them  appeared  at 
public  characters  in  London.  After  finishing  his 
grammar  education,  Mr  Brocklesby  attended  a  course 
of  medical  lectures  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  aftervi'ards  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  nii 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  174,5,  and  delivered 
a  thesis,  entitled  De  Saliva  Sana  et  Morhosa,  Upon 
his  return  to  England  in  1746,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London  ;  but,  like  all  young  practitioners, 
his  time  was  less  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  in  accommodating  hii  wants  to  the  nar« 
rowness  of  his  income.  His  fame,  however,  began 
to  extend,  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay  on  the 
mortafity  of  the  horned  cattle.  In  the  year  1751, 
he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  The  honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  me- 
dicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Dublin  in  1754  ;  and  he  received  the  same  honour 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1755.  In  June 
1756,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians. 

The  practice  of  Xyt  Brocklesby  now  began  to  extend 
with  hia  reputation.  The  mildnew  of  his  disposition 
endeared  him  to  his  professional  brethren,  while  his 
kind  attention  to  the  wants  and  diseases  of  the  poor^ 

famed  him  the  affections  of  a  more  extensive  circle, 
n  the  year  1758,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
mrmy  by  Lord  Barringttjn ;  and,  m  this  capacity, 
he  served  in  Germany  durrng  the  greater  part  of  the 
seven  years  war.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  phyai- 
cian  to  the  hospitals  for  British  forces ;  and  be  re- 
turned to  London  in  1763,  a  few  months  before  the 
termiaation  of  the  war.  In  1764,  he  published,  in 
one  volume,  8vo,  Economical  and  Medical  Ohserva* 
tiom  from  1738  to  1763,  tending  to  the  imnrove- 
tnent  of  Medical  Hospitals.  This  work,  which  con- 
tains the  valuable  results  of  his  experience  on  the 
continent,  abounds  with  excellent  practical  remarkt 
5c 
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l»|fcf'-    •IX  ttea  ^ysTne  pay  a  interest  for  one  montli  and  a 

half  3  but  after  the  first  fourteen  dayit,  the  pawru-bro- 
k^r  may  take  for  the  whole  month* 

The  pawn-broker  h  required  to  make  entries  and 
give  duplicated.  If  he  refuses  to  deliver  up  f^ood« 
pledged  within  one  year,  on  tender  of  the  money 
lent  and  interest,  a  justice  is  empowered,  on  convic- 
tion, to  commit  him  till  the  goods  be  delivered  up, 
or  reasonable  satisfaction  be  obtained.  After  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  pawned  g'oods  may  be  sold 
by  public  auction  ;  being  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  catalogues  of  them  published^  and  two  adver- 
tisements of  sale  inserted  m  some  newspaper,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  first  day's  sale,  under  a  penalty 
of  L,5  to  the  owner.  If  pawn  brokers  receive  no- 
tice from  the  owners  before  the  expiration  of  a  year, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  goods  until 
three  months  shall  have  expired  from  the  end  of  that 
year.  They  must  enter  in  their  books  an  account  of 
sales  of  all  goods  pawned  for  more  than  lOjf.  ;  and, 
in  case  of  sale,  the  overplus  to  be  paid  upon  de- 
mand, within  three  years,  to  the  owner,  deducting 
interest  and  costs,  under  a  penalty,  upon  refusali  of 
treble  the  sum  lent,  to  be  levied  by  distress. 

Fawn-brokers  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  goods 
in  their  custody,  or  suflFer  them  to  be  redeemed  for 
t  that  purpose.  They  are  not  to  lend  money  to  any 
person  appearing  to  be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
or  intoxicated ;  nor  to  purchase  duplicates  of  other 
pawn -brokers  j  nor  to  buy  any  goods  before  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  after  seven  in  the  afternoon  ;  nor 
to  receive  any  goods  in  pawn  before  eight  in  the 
morning,  or  after  nine  at  night,  between  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day  ;  nor  before  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  ten  at  night,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  excepting  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  and 
those  preceding  Good  Friday  and  Christmas  day. 
They  are  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  any  Sunday, 
Good  Friday,  or  Christmas  day.  Pawn-brokers  of- 
fending against  the  act »  in  cases  where  n«>  penalty  is 
provided,  shall  forfeit  L.  5  for  every  offence  ;  and, 
in  all  cases,  complaint  must  be  made  within  twelve 
months.  But  the  act  does  not  extend  to  pledges  for 
money  above  L.  10,  nor  to  persons  lending  money 
upon  goods  at  5  per  cent. 

Any  person  who  shall  fraudulently  pawn  the  goods 
of  another,  shall,  upon  conviction  before  a  justice, 
forfeit  20*,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  so  pawned ; 
and,  failing  to  pay,  shall  be  committed  to  tite  house 
of  correction  (or  not  more  than  three  months,  nor 
less  than  one.  Persons  counterfeiting  or  altering  du- 
plicates, may  be  committed  by  a  justice  to  the  house 
of  correction  for  a  similar  period.  If  any  person 
shall  offer  to  pawn  goods^  refusing  to  give  a  satis- 
factory accoupt  of  himself  and  tliem  ;,  or  if  there 
be  reason  to  suspect  thst  the  goods  are  stolen ;  or  if 
any  person,  not  entitled,  shall  attempt  to  redeem, 
pawned  goods,  they  may  be  taken  before  a  justice 
for  examination  ;  who,  if  there  appear  cause,  may 
commit  the  offender  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law,  provided  the  nature  of  the  offence  shall  autho- 
rise  such  commitment  by  any  other  law  ;  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  nor 
kf s  than  one.     A  justice  may  also  grant  a  search- 


wainraSt,%m3  ii  peace-officer  break  open  doort,  Ma4 
restore  the  goods,  if  found,  to  the  owners,     (z) 

B  ROM  ELI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  ' 
Hexandria,  and  order  Monogynia,  St^  I 
p.  182,  and  Pme  Apple. 

BROMLEY,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  river  Rt'vcusboui 
10  miles  south-east  from  London.    It  is  a  clean,  wel 
built^  straggling  town,  hot  containing  nothing  wo 
thy  of  notice,  except  the  hospital  erected  by 
Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  reign  of  Ch; 
IL,  for  twenty  poor  clergymen^s  widows.    It  was 
first  endowment  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  has 
considerablyaugmented  by  several  additionalcharitihJe< 
bequests.    In  1756,  Mrs  Betenson  of  Bradbournc  IcftTi 
L.  10,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ten  additi 
houses ;  and  since  that  time,  Mr  Pearcc  has  bequeath- 
cd  L.  12,000  for  a  similar  purpose.    So  that  by  time  | 
mean8,thenumberof  houses  is  now  doubled, and tlie 
nual  allowance  to  each  of  the  widows  on  Bishop  Wi 
ner's  foundation  is  L.  30,  10s*,  with  coal  and  candle 
and  L,20  to  each  of  the  others  j  with  a.  salary  of  L, 
to  the  chaplain,  who  must  belong  to  Magdalen  Col^ 
lege,  Oxford.     The  church  of  Bromley  is  a  spadoi 
edihce,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles; 
ao  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by 
cupola.     Its  north  aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1 792,  to 
expence  of  which  Bishop  Thomas  contributed  L-. 
Bromley  has  also  a  charity  school,  for  educating 
clothing  thirteen  boys  and  as  many  girls*     Its  m: 
house  is  a  lar^e  old  building  standing  on  wooden 
lars ;  and  its  fairs  are  on  the  14th  of  February  aod 
5th  of  August, 

Near  the  town  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ri 
Chester,  which  was  first  erected  in  700,  in  c 
quence  of  his  having  received  the  manor  of  Bi 
ley  as  a  gift  from   King  Edgar  i  and  it  has  com 
nued  to  oe  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  that 
till  the  present  time.     The  old  building  waa  pul 
down  by  the  late  Bishop,  aad  a  plain  brick  mai 
erected  in  its  stead  about  the  year  1777*      l^  Urn 
cinity  is  a  spring,  which  is  said  to  possess  the 
qualities  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge  wells,  and 
was  much  frequented  in  monkish  times,  and  hcldin 


BROMSG^OVE,  a  market  town  o?  England,  i 
the  county  of  Worcester,  is  situated  near  the  soim 
of  the  river  Salwarp,  12  miles  from  Worcester,  and 
116  north-west  from  London.  It  is  rather  irreguitr- 
ly  built,  but  has  a  very  handsome  church,  with  mish 
dows  of  painted  glass,  and  a  tower  and  spire,  whiclLCrt* 
the  neatest  in  the  county.  The  church  standi  upon  ■» 
eminence,  and  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  50  iiepi; 
and  contains  several  fine  monuments#  among  wKk^i 
are  those  of  Judge  Lyttleton,  Bishop  Hall  of  firis* 
tol,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Sir  John  Taiboi»  snda. 
daughter  of  Henry  VI L  It  has  a  good  _ 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  for  rducatinr  ■ 
clothing  twelve  boys,  which  has  been  additionaOyi 
dowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooks ;  and  altio  ^veral  alini- 
houses.  Bromsgrove  has  some  flourishing  mmamiM* 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  jiails,  ncedlci^  lei 


other  hardware.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff^  recorder, 
and  aldermen,  and  9  court  baron  is  held  in  the  town- 
I  halt,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  every  three  weeks,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  4b  n.  In  J  801,  this  town 
contamed  1 1 7^  bonnes,  and  5898  inhabitants,  of  whom 
J 208  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. It  has  two  anoual  fairs  for  Linen  cloth, 
cheese,  and  horses,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, 

III  the  neighbourhood,  are  Grafton  manor,  the  an- 
cient f^sideiice  of  the  Earl  of  ShrewBbary  ;  Dodford 
I  piofy  ;  and  Hewell  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
'  Plymouth.     See  Nash's  History  of  fVarcester shirt. 
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ROMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Trian- 
drra,  and  order  Digynia,  See  Botanv,  p.  106* 
BRONCHOCELE.  See  Surgery. 
BRONZE,  the  name  of  a  mixed  metal,  which  the 
mncienta  employed  for  casting  statues  and  other  orna- 
ments. According  to  Vasari,  the  bronze  of  the  E- 
fyptians  consisted  of  two-thirds  of  brass,  and  one  of 
copper ;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Greeks  add- 
ed to  the  brass  one-tenth  part  of  lead,  and  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  silver. 

In  casting  bronze  figures,  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  formation  of  the  mould-    The  pattern 
from  which  the  cast  is  to  be  made  must  have  a  mould 
made  upon  it,  with  a  mixture  of  one-third  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  two-thirds  of  brick-dust.     Its  thicknfrss 
ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  figure  ; 
And  smalh  air-holes,  opening  upwards,  should  be  made 
in  the  joints,  to  give  free  passage  to  the  air,  which  is 
thrust  out  by  the  entrance  of  the  metal.     Over  the 
■  iterior  surface  of  the  mould  there  should  be  spread 
neatly  a  layer  of  clay  of  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  metal.     When  this  is  done,  the  concavity,  which 
bounded  by  the  layer  of  clay,  is  to  be  filled  with  the 
composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dust  already 
mentioned,  wliich  will  form  the  core.     When  the  fi- 
re is  long,  strong  bars  of  iron  must  be  laid  in  the 
uld  as  a  support  to  the   metal  figure,  and  round 
ese  the  core  must  be  cast.     The  mould  is  then 
led,  the  layer  of  clay  taken,  and   every  kind  of 
Itmpness  expelled,  by  drying  the  mould  and  core 
ritb  charcoal  or  lighted  straw.    The  core  is  then  re* 
laced  in  the  mould,  where  it  it  supported  in  its  pro- 
r   position    by  short  bars  of  bronze,  which  run 
rough  the  mould  into  the  core.     The  mould  being 
irongly  fortified  with  iron  bars#  and  ^%^d  in  a  right 
sition,  the  liquid  bronze  is  poured  into  the  mouth'* 
the  mould.     (»-) 

BRONZING,  IS  the  art  of  imitating  bronze,  or 
Ijf  Communicating  to  figures  in  wood,  ivory,  plaster, 
Stc*  that  greenish  rust  which  distinguishes  the  bronze ' 
ires  o!  the  ancients.     The  golden  bronze  is  made 
the  finest  and  brightest  copper  dust,  and  when  it 
la  w^anted  of  a   red   colour,  a  small  quantity  of  red 
ochre,    well  pulverised,  is  added.     They  are  both 
put  on  with  vaniish,  and  the  body  to  which  they  are 
apphed  is  immediately  dried  over  a  chafing  dishy  to 
rcvent  it  from  turning  green. 
The  following  method  of  bronzing  figures  is  ex- 
tmelj  simple.      After   having  covered  the  figure 
th  a  coat  of  gum  .water,  mixed  with  a  little  mi- 
mum,  take  a  little  fish  glue,  dissolved  in  spirits  of 


win-,  by  exposing  them  in  a  warm  place,  and  add  to     Brooke-. 
it  ••me  saffron  ;  then  take  the  filings  or  dust  of  any 
metal  which  it  is  wanted  to  imitate,  and  apply  this, 
when  mixed  with  the  glue,  to  the  figure,  with  a  hair 
pencil. 

In  bronzing  copper,  the  Chinese  first  rtib  it  with, 
vinegar  and  ashes,  till  it  is  well  polished.  When  the 
copper  is  well  dried  in  the  sun,  they  cover  it  with  a 
coa^  made  in  the  following  manner*  Take  two  parts 
of  verdigris,  two  parts  of  cinnabar,  (ivf^  parts  of 
sal  ammoniac,  two  parts  of  the  bill  and  liver  uf  ducks, 
five  parts  of  alum ;  pound  and  mix  them  well,  and 
form  them  into  a  clear  paste.  The  copper,  after 
being  covered  with  a  coat  of  this  paste,  is  dried,  • 
cooled,  and  washed,  and  the  same  operation  is  re* 
pea  ted  about  ten  times. 

Iron  may  be  bronzed  merely  by  rubbing  it  when  ^ 
hot  with  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  and  with  oiL  For  far- 
ther information  on  this  subyect,  see  a  Paper  by  Mac- 
quer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  jicademy  Jar 
1767  ;  Birch's  Hidortf  of  the  Royal  Socictj/^  vol,  i, 
p.  103;  and  Si^pplement  de  I* Enctfclopedie^lom*  lu  p.  - 
72.     (x) 

BROOKE,  HiTNRY,  an  Ingenious  author,  though 
of  eccentric  and  irregular  talents,  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1706.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  cclcbnited  Dr  She- 
ridan, and  afterwards  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Dub> 
lin  college,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Temple* 

Having  retunied  to  Ireland,  he  there  privately 
married  his  cousin,  an  amiable  young  woman,  to 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  guardian.  With  her 
he  lived,  for  some  time,  in  domestic  retirement,  un» 
til  the  increase  of  his  family  compelled  him  to  have 
recourse  to  his  literary  talents,  in  order  to  make  * 
his  income  adequate  to  their  maintenance.  With  ' 
this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  and,  in  1735, 
wrote  his  philosophical  poem,  entitled,  Universe^ 
Beauty,  Thereafter,  he  again  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law;  but  his  inclination  carrying  him  to  hterary  pur- 
suits, he  revisited  the  metropolis,  and  offered  his  tra- 
gedy of  Ousiavus  Vasa  to  the  stage.  The  strong 
sentiments  of  liberty  with  whidi  this  play  abound- 
ed, excited  the  attention  of  government,  and  its  pub- 
lic representation  at  the  theatres  was  authoritatively 
prohibited.  But  the  author  was  more  than  indem- 
nified for  any  pecuniary  loss  which  he  might  have 
suffered,  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding.  His  pri- 
vate friends,  and  the  political  party  attached  to  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  him  to  publish 
the  play  by  subscription,  in  1739 ;  and  this  measure* 
succeeded  so  well,  that  Brooke  derived  from  it  more  " 
emolument  than  he  probably  would  have  done,  had 
the  piece  been  exhibited  on  the  stage.  Finding  his 
expenccs,  however,  still  too  great,  when  compared 
with  his  limited  income,  he  was  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  quilting  the  house  he  had  taken  ai  Twick- 
enham, dismissing  hra  servants,  and  again  retiring  to  * 
his  native  country* 

In  1745,   he  produced  his  tragedy,  entitled,    Tk^" 
Earl  of  Westmordand,    which  was  represented   on' 
the  Dublin  theatre  j  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished his  Fanner's  Letters,    About  this  time,  too, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  barrack-master  from  - 
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the  Earl  of  Chcsterfitfld,  then  lord-licutenant  of  Ire- 
land. In  l74f7,  he  contributed  three  picce«  to 
Moore's  Fables  for  the  Fcniale  Sex,  of  which  The  Fe- 
male Seducers  ha?i  been  jpeculiarly  ad/nired.  Hia 
tragedy  of  The  Earl  of  Essex  was  acted  at  Dublin 
in  174-9,  and  at  Drnry-lane  in  1760.  It  diies  not  ap- 
pear certain  whctlier  any  of  his  other  dramatic  pieces 
were  ever  publicly  performed  at  any  theatre. 

'  Brooke  now  Jived  in  rural  retirement,  having  uni* 
ted  his  family  wi"  h  that  of  an  only  brother  i  both  re- 
siding together  in  the  nwst  perfect  harmony.  His 
mind,  which  had  always  been  strongly  impressed  with 
devotional  feelings,  became^  at  length,  a  prey  to  the 
gloomy  and  withering  influence  of  methodism^  which 
grradually  deprt^ssed  his  spirits,  and  deranged  his  in- 
tellects. The  embarrascd  state  of  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  losa  of  hi«  wife,  after 
a  happy  and  affectionate  union  of  nearly  SO  years, 
and  the  death  of  a  favourite  child,  must  have  contri- 
buted>  in  no  slight  degree,  to  promote  his  disposition 
to  melancholy  and  depression,  Jn  J 762,  he  pubhsh- 
ed  a  treatise,  entitled,  The  Trial  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
ihalicsi  atid,  in  1766>  his  uovcl,  Ine  1'\>qI  aJQualittf^ 
^-a  work  which  attrncted  considerable  attention,  and 
of  which  the  hat  volumes  displayed  the  prevailinff 
bias  of  the  author's  mind.  The  decay  of  his  facul 
tic;,  however,  was  still  more  sensibly  indicated  by  his 
Juliet  (rrcniiH^t  a  novel  which  he  published  in  1771- 
He  died  in  the  month  of  October  1783,  His  works, 
exclusive  of  the  novels,  were  printed  together  in  four 
volnmes  octavo,  1780,  bui  are  now  little  read.  See 
the  hfc  of  the  author  prefixed  to  his  works,  (z) 
BROOKLYN,  Battle  of.  See  Vol  L  p,  670. 
BROOME,  William,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
in  Cheshire,  of  poor  parents  ;  and  after  being  educa- 
ted upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  was,  by  tlie  con- 
tribution of  his  friends,  sent  to  St  John's  college 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  small  exhibition, 
Dunng  his  education  in  that  university,  he  was  so 
fond  of  writing  verses,  t^at,  among  his  companions, 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Poet,  although  his  ju- 
venile pieces  by  no  means  entitled  him  to  that  appel- 
lation. He  next  appeared  as  a  translator  of  Homer 
into  prose,  in  conjunction  with  O/^eU  and  Oldisworth ; 
but  that  work  has  long  ago  fallen  mto  oblivion* 

it,  however,  paved  the  way  for  his  introduction  to 
Pope,  who  employed  hina  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustathius,  for  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by 
Lintot,  commonly  called  **  Popf*s  Miscellanies," 
many  of  his  early  pieces  are  inserted.  Pupe  after- 
wards employed  liim,  in  conjunction  with  Fen  ton,  in 
translating  the  Odyssey,  and  a-^signed  him  ihe  2d»6th, 
8th,  Uth,  12th,  IGlh,  iSth,  and  ^^3d  books  of  that 
poem;  together  with  the  task  ot  writing  all  the  notert 
For  the  four  books  translated  by  Fenton,  Pope  paid 
L^SOO;  while  Broome  received  no  more  for  the 
whole  of  hia  part  of  the  work  than  L.600,  This 
scanty  payment  produced  a  quarrel  betwixt  him  and 
his  employer,  which  ended  in  a  compi  te  breach  of 
their  friendship,  Broome  charged  Popv  with  an  ava* 
ricious  spirit;  and  Pope,  in  revenge,  gave  him  a  place  m 
the  Dunciadi  quoted  him  in  the  Bathos  as  a  proikient 
''  in  the  art  of  sinking  j"   apd  C4)mpared  him  to  a 


'*  panot,  who   repeats  another's   words  in  lucb  t 
hoarse  old  tone,  at  to  make  them  seem  his  cjwn»"         » 

He  afterwards  pubhahed  a  miflcellauy  of  pocmii 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  amused  hinisey' 
with  translating  odes  of  Anacreon,  which  appeared  in 
the  Genilewan^s  Magazine,  under  the  name  of  €ht&* 
ter.  In  the  church,  he  never  rose  higher  than  a  v^cc^J 
tor,  and  died  at  Bath  in  171^5. 

"  Of  Broome,"  says  .mhuBoo,  "  though  it  <„„ — ^ 
be  said  that  he  was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  umivC  | 
to  deny  that  he  was   an  excellent  versifier  ;   hit  Euei  ] 
are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  axid 
elegant.     He  had  such  power  of  words  and  numh^rit^  1 
as    fitted  him    for  translation;  but,  in   his    original* 
works,  recollection   seems  to   have  been  hit  busmov  I 
more   than   inveniion.     His  imitationt  arc   so  app>"^ 
rent,  that  it  is  part  of  his  readers  employment  lO  »• 
cal  the  verses  of  some  former  poet. 

Hia  assistance  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  Po^,  ] 
in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  that  it  gave  occi* 
sion  to  this  humorous  distich, 

"  Pope  came  clean  otT  w\\h  Homer  i  but  Ikejr  aiqr 

**  Brwmc  went  before,  And  kind  I  j  imept  the  wmf." 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  PorUif  vol.  iii.     (a.  F.) 
BROSELEY,  a  mdrket  town  of  England,  to  the 
county  of  Salop,    is  situated  on  the   river   Serrnu 
which  separates  it  from  Madeley,   146  miles  N,  W,^ 
irom  London.     It  p<jssesse3  considerable  iri 
where  cannon  and  all  kinds  of  cast  iroiti  az 
founded  ;  and  also  a  manufactory  for  glazed  iubaiu:o«| 
pipes.     But  it   is    chiefly   remarkable   lor  a  cu  ' 
burning  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  wat< 
covered  iu  June  1711-     It  was  first  anaouneed  by  I 
terrible  noise  in  the  night*time,  which  awaked  i 
ral  people  that  Uved  near  it,  who»  going  out  to  m 
tain  the  cause,  perceived,  about  200  yardt  from  tht» 
Severn,  a  surprising  shaking  of  the  eartb»  and  a  Y" 
tie  boiUng  up  of  water  through  tlie  grass.     Up 
digging  round  the  spring,  the  water  tprting  up  tu 
great  height,  and  a  candle,  w*hich  they  held  in  thati 
hand,  set  it  on  fire.    This  circumstance  excited  gralC 
curiosity  ;    and  many  persons,  from  dilTereDt  pcita 
of  the  country,  came  to  visit  the  i^umiffg  tweV,    To 
prevent  it  from  being  destroyed,  an  iron  cistern  isil 
placed  upon  it,  with  a  small   hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  cover,  through  which  the  water  might  be  Tiewed. 
When  a  lighted  candle  was  put  into  this  hole,  tbt 
water  immediately  took   fire,  darting  and  SaiksQ|  m 
a  violent  manner,  much  in  the  same  way  as  spiriu  ia 
a  lamp,  but  with  greater  agitation.     Its  heat  rxcttd* 
cd  that  of  any  other  combustible  matter,     ll  upouli 
sometimes  bum  for  48  hours  together,  wttbout  iST 
sensible  diminution ;  and  an  ordinary  tea-kctUr,  w 
of  water,  by  being  placed  upon  the  hole,  wat  oaade 
to  boil  in  nine  minutes.     In  17i7y  it    had  been  h^ 
for  many  years  ;  and  the  poor  noao  Itt  wbotc  lasd  it^^ 
was,  missing  the   profit  which   it  brou^t  him  b| 
shewing  it  to  strangers,  applied  hia  utOH^tt  eodelf*' 
vours  to  recover  itj   and,  after  many  fruitiest  alp 
tempts,  he  happened  to  hit  upon  it,  about  90  yaidi 
nearer  the  river,  by  attending  to  a  riimbliog'  ntNte  «•» 
der  ground,  similar  to  that  by  which  it  wms  firit  i 
covered.       It,  however,  compktcly    dbappearvd 
1750|  by  the  sinking  of  a  coal-pit  ia  the  i 
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hood.  Same  have  attempted  to  aceouot  for  t\m  plie- 
*  nomenon,  by  supposing  the  Mrster  to  have  been  mix- 
^  cd  with  p€irt}Uumt  one  of  the  most  inflammable  sub- 
itanees  in  nature,  and  which  has  the  property  of 
burning  in  water  ;  and  others,  tlrat  the  vapour  pro- 
ducLd  by  the  fermentation  of  coal  and  iron -ore,  which 
•bound  in  the  vicinity,  by  aucending  with  violence 
dirough  the  chinks  of  the  earth,  gave  the  water  its 
turbulent  motion  and  inflammable  quality. 

Broseley  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  colliers  and  miners^ 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  coah  with  the 
different  towns  upon  the  Severn.  Houses,  1022; 
population*  4832.  See  Pkilosaphical  Trarts,  for 
IT  12,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  ^75  ;  and  for  1747,  voL  ieIjv. 
p,  S70  J  also  Pennant's  Tour,     (l  ) 

BROS  I  MUM,  a  genui  of  plants  of  the  claftt 
JDtcectai  aod  order  Nfonandria.  See  Botany,  p. 
S47. 

DROSSJEAv  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria»  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BoiA>:V,  p. 
I40. 

BROTERAt  a  pnus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn- 
geciesia^  and  order  Folygamia  Segregata*     See  Bo- 

TAKV,   p,  SIO. 

BROUSSONETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Dtcecia,  and  order  Tetrandria,  See  B^taky, 
p,  335. 

BROWALLIA*  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
IDidynamia,  and  order  Angiospcrmia,  Sec  Botany, 
p.  249. 

BROWNEt  Simon,  a  dissenting  roinister  in  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  Somersetshire  about  the  year  1680. 
Endowed  with  superior  powers  of  mind»  which  he 
liad  cultivated  bv  early  and  assiduous  study,  he  was 
found  qualified  for  the  ministry  before  he  had  attain 
ed  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  wa&  elected 
imnister  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  dis- 
senters in  Portsmouth,  among  whom  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  wrth  fidelity  and  diligence  for 
several  years.  Having  been  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  in  London, 
he  left  Portsmouth  in  1716.  with  the  universal  re- 
m  gret  of  his  hearers.  There  he  olBciated  for  about 
B  seven  years,  with  much  credit  to  himself,  and  satis- 
'  faction  to  his  people  i  till,  in  1 723,  his  mind  .^us* 
tained  a  severe  shock  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  an 
only  son*  and  his  grief  at  last  settled  in  a  deep  and 
incurable  melancholy*  His  mental  disorder  was  of 
a  very  uncommon  kind,  Iti  the  beginnmg  of  it»  he 
was  completely  miserabtet  and  felt  frequent  and  strong 
deitires  to  deprive  himeielf  of  life  ;  but  after  wards* 
hit  mind  became  more  serene  and  composed,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  he  would  even  assume  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  and  pleasantry  ;  but  he  could  never  af- 
terwards be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  the  dutiet»  of 
his  pastoral  office,  nor  even  to  join  in  any  act  of  wor- 
ship, either  pubUc  or  private*  His  own  idea  of  his 
unhappy  state  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Adventurer^ 
No.  Uxxviti.  **  He  believed  that  the  Almighty  by 
a  singular  mstance  of  divine  power,  had,  in  a  gra- 
dual manner,  annihilated  in  him  the  thinkmg  sub- 
stance, and  uitcrly  divested  him  of  consciou^nt^ss ; 
that  though  be  retained  the  human  form^  and  the  fa* 
6 


culty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared  toothers 

rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what ' 
he  said  than  a  parrot,  and  consequently  no  longer 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  moral  agent,  or  as  a  subject 
of  reward  or  punishment,''  In  that  unhappy  con- 
viction he  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  No- 
thing gave  him  greater  uneasinc&s  than  to  find,  that 
he  could  not  persuade  his  friends  that  his  state  fmi 
really  swch  as  he  believed  it  to  be.  This  he  account- 
ed a  charge  against  his  veracity,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  repel  by  the  strongest  and  most  confident  as- 
sertions. At  other  times,  he  viewed  their  increduU- 
t]^'  as  a  part  of  that  divine  judgment  by  which  he 
himself  had  been  deprived  of  his  mental  existence  ; 
and  believed  that,  by  the  all  wi<c  but  unsearchable  de- 
cree of  heaven,  he  was  placed  beyond  the  r^ach  of 
divine  mercy.  For  that  reason^  he,  for  a  long  limei 
objected  to  any  prayers  being  offered  up  by  his  friends 
in  his  behalf;  but  when  his  mind  became  more  se- 
rene, he  requested  that  they  would  pray  for  him, 
and  was  consoled  by  being  recommended  to  the  di- 
vme  compassion. 

But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  his  case, 
and  which  may  be  termed  peculiar  to  it,  was,  that 
while  he  asserted  that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a 
material  existence,  he  gave  undoubted  proofs,  both 
by  his  convrrsation  and  his  writings,  that  his  mental 
faculties  existed  in  their  full  vigour.  Having  quitted 
the  ministry,  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity 
in  Somersetshire^  where  he  translated  several  passrages 
of  the  Greek  aud  Latin  poets  into  English  verse ; 
composed  various  small  works  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren t  and,  with  great  labour,  compiled  a  Diction- 
ary of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  a  com- 
pendious list  of  tlie  themes  m  both  languages.  None 
of  these  works,  however,  nor  some  others  written  at 
the  same  time,  were  e%*er  published  ;  hut,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  lite,  having  devoted  his  time 
to  religious  study,  he  produced  some  excellent  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  Christianity  ;  1.  *•  A  Sober  and 
Charitable  Disquisition  concerning  the  Importance 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  particularlv  with  re- 
gard to  Worship,  and  the  Docirme  of  Satisfaction.*' 
2.  •<  A  fit  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  in  some  Re- 
marks on  Woolston's  Fifth  Discourse  on  the  Mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour,  with  a  Preface,  shewing  the  im- 
propriety of  prosecuting  such  Writers  by  the  Civil 
Powers  ;" — a  treatise,  says  Dr  Lcland,  in  his  Vi^w 
of  the  Deisiical  Writers,  written  with  great  smart- 
ness and  spirit.  And,  3»  "  A  Defence  of  the  Re* 
hgioQ  of  Nature,  and  of  the  Christian  Rehgion,  a- 
gainst  the  defective  Account  of  the  one,  and  the  ex- 
ceptions against  the  other,  'n  a  Book  cuihl  d  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation  ;" — which  Leiand  slyTes 
**  a  good  and  solid  answer  to  Tindal/*  These  trea- 
tises were  all  published  in  17S2  :  and  althcmgh,  ia 
composing  them,  it  is  said  he  availed  himself  hut  lit- 
tle of  assistance  from  books,  or  from  liierary  cun- 
versationt  yet  they  discover  a  great  oxtent  of  kn  w- 
ledge,  and  a  mind  in  its  full  vigour.  To  the  tj-,t  of 
these  works  he  had  prefixed  a  dedicatiiin  to  Queen  Ca- 
roline, which  his  friends,  from  a  belief  that  it  wo'  Id 
injure  the  pubhcatiOD,   very  prudently  luppressidf 
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Jlrowne.    but  which,  on  account  of  ite  singularity,  is  worthy  His  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  a  good  Icho- 

^~**^''*^  of  being  preserved.  *  lar,  and  an  able  divine  ;  and,  while  he  showed  him- 

During  his  retirement  in  the  country,  he  could  self  superior  to  the  opposers  of  Christianity  in  argu^ 

not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  ment,  he  was  also  a  zealous  advocate  for  civil  and 

.and  exercise ;  and  his  sedentary  life,  joined  to  his  in-  religious  liberty.     In  private  life,  he  appears  to  have 

.  tense  application  to  study,  brought  on  a  complication  been  a  man  whose  heart  was  highly  susceptible  of 

«f  disorders,  which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  at  warm  and  steady  friendship,  and  whose  mind  was  filled 

.the  close  of  the  same  year,  1732,  while  he  was  in  the  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  pure  and  prac- 

32d  year  of  his  age.  tical  religion.  Set  Biogr.  Did.  2ind  Biogr. Brit,  (a.f.) 

*  Dedication  to  Queen  Caroline. — **-Madam,-»Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  heen  tendered  to  your  royal  handj 
since  your  first  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  said,  what  now  bespeaks  your  majesty *s  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not  in 
itself  indeed :  .it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amusement  to  one  of  your 
majesty's  deep  penetration,  exact  judgment,  and  fine  taste.  But  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the  first  being  of  the  kind, 
.  und  yet  without  a  name. 

'*  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  some  little  name ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too  manifest ; 
for  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has  for  more  than  seven  years  been  continually 
wasting  away,  till  it  has  wholly  perished  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the  least  remea- 
brance,  of  its  very  ruins  remains ;  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  is  led,  nor  any  sense  that  so  much  as  one  single  one,  perfect  or 
imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it. 

'*  Such  a  present  from  such  a  thing,  however  worthless  in  itself,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majesty,  the  au- 
.thor  being  such  as  history  cannot  parallel :  and  if  the  fact,  which  is  real  and  no  fiction,  nor  ^Tong  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it 
must  be  ^recorded  as  the  most  memorable,  and  indeed  astonishing  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  that  a  tract  compo^wd  by 
such  a  tiling,  was  presented  to  the  iUustrious  Caroline ;  his  royal  consort  needs  not  be  added ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mivinformed, 
will  tell  that  with  pleasure  to  all  succeeding  times. 

**  He  has  been  informed  that  your  miyesty*s  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  con- 
spicuous. This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts  only.  .  He  alone,  who  can  look  Into  them,c8ii  db- 
cem  if  they  are  sincere,  and  if  the  main  intention  corresponds  with  the  appearance ;  and  your  majesty  cannot  take  it  ami», 
if  such  an  author  liints,  that  his  secret  approbation  ia  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  conomendation  of  men,  who  may  be 
easily  mistaken*  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  superiors. 

*'  But  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  such  a  case  as  his  will  certainly  strike  your  majesty  with  astonishment,  and  may  raise 
that  commiseration  in  your  royal  breast,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  those  of  his  friends ;  who,  by  the  mcst 
unreasonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being  could  for  seven  years  together  lives 
stranger  to  his  own  powei^,  exercises,  operations,  and  state ;  and  to  what  the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it,  and  to  IL 

*'  If  your  majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to  the  King  of  kings,  should  think  of  so  singular  a  case,  yon  may  periiapf 
make  it  your  devout  request,  that  the  reign  of  your  beloved  sovereign  and  consort  may  be  renowned  to  all  posterity  by  Uie  re- 
covery of  a  soul  now  in  the  utmost  ruin ;  the  restoration  of  one  utterly  lost  at  present  amongst  men. 

<*  And  should  this  case  afl^  your  royal  breast,  you  will  recmmnend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout,  who 
have  the  honour  of  ^being  known  to  your  migesty ;  many  such  doubtless  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  usually  the  places 
where  the  devout  resort,'  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout  the 
land,  may  take  a  case  to  heart,  that,  under  your  majesty's  patronage*  comes  thus  recommended. 

"  Could  such  a  favour  as  this  restoration  be  obtained  fhnn  Heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majesty,  with  what  transiMru  if 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himself  at  your  majesty*s  feet :  and,  adoring  the  divine  power  and  gracfi  proftv 
ilvfOKiff  madams  your  migeety*s  most  obliged  and  dutiful  eervant»  Simon  BaowHs.*' 
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PLATE  LXVI. 

A  Seed :  The  comtngn  Bean,  (  Ficia  Fahn) 
a»  the  Scar,  (Jiilum, ) 

One  of  the  Cotyledons  of  the  common  Bean, 
separated  from  the  other.  a,  The  external 
membrane,  {tunica  ejiema)  ;  b  d^  the  Cor- 
cic  I  hf  the  Plumule ;  d,  the  Ro9tel ;  c,  the 
internal  Membrane,  {tunica  interna  A 

3.  A  Pappus,  (Pa[mui)i  icasilc,  witli  simple 
rays.     Ihinle,  {Carduus.} 

4.  Another  kind  of  Sessile  Pappus,  with  com- 
pound rays  ;  {SUphium  marinnm.) 

5«  A  Pappus  of  a  h<»ok  shape,  of  the  Small  Bur- 
dock, (Xanlhium  Urumarium,) 

6.  A  Pappus  composed  of  simple  rays,  with  a 
footstalk:  Dandelion,  {Leoniodon  Taraxa* 
cumA 

7*  A  rappus,  with  compound  rays,  and  a  foot- 
stalk, m  the  Smooth  Cat's  Ear,  {HypocheniM 


6.  The  Hair  Net,  i  CapilUtium)y  displayed  by 
a  highly  magnifiea  representation  of  the  Cri- 
braria  vuigarii, 

•9.  The  Winged  Seed  of  the  Thapma  mUom  ;  it 

»     is  also  ribbed. 

10.  A  sessile  Pappus,  with  rays  alternately  long 

-    and  short,  ( Cnicus  hmedictus*) 
L  11.  A  Pappus  rescmbline  fine  hair,  (^Andruala,) 
J,  12,  The  Seed  of  theTrifid  Bur  Marygotci,  (i?/- 
dtni tripartita f)  with  numberless  small  points. 

VOUIV.   PART  IN 


Fig,  IS.  The  Seed  of  one  of  the  Genui  Apocinum^ 
surmounted  with  silky  fibres. 

Fig*  14.  A  Seed  of  the  Traycller's  Joy,  {Clematis 
vitallMf )  terminated  by  a  long  fibre,  which 
is  thinly  covered  with  small  silky  points. 

Fig.  15,  A  Tail  fc^tti^)  of  the  Seed  of  the  Travel- 
ler's Joy,  (  Clematis  vikilha, ) 

Fig.  16.  A  Tuft  (coma)  attached  to  the  pericarp. 

Fig.  17.  Another  kind  of  Tuft* 

Fig.  18.  The  Root,  (Radix).  A  A,  The  Rhizo- 
ma,  iRkizama)^  or  woody  portion  of  a  hi* 
ennial  or  perennial  tree  ;  BB,  the  Radicles, 
{radicidl€e)n  and  the  absorbent  veiaels  of  the 
root ;  CC,  the  Fibrillar,  {Jthrilla!). 

Fig,  19.  Bitten  Root,  {radix  prmnorm)^  Dcvil't 
Bite,  Scabiosa, 

Fig.  20.  A  Bulb  {bMlims)  transversely  cut. 

Fig.  21.  A  tuberous  Root,  (tuber.) 

Fig.  22L  A  solid  Bulb ;  that  of  the  hyacinth,  (^eil^ 
let  nutans.) 

Fig.  23.  Pendulous  Root,  {radix  pendula)^  of  the 
Common  Drop  wort,  (sptrtFaJilipenduia,) 

Fig.  24-.  Another  example  of  a  Bulb, 

Fig.  25.  Testiculated  Root,  {ttsiicuUUa),  a»  in  the 
Orcfndes^ 

Fig.  26.  Scaly  Root,  {jquamosa)t  Bird's  Nest  0« 
phrys,   (  Ophrys  Ntdus  AvtJi). 

Fig.  27.  Imbricated  Root,  {ifnlfrioata)^  commoa 
lily ;  LiUum  vandidum. 

Fig*  28*  Horizontal   Root,  {k&risontaUs}^  m  most. 
of  the  genus  Iris* 
So 
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29,  A  ipindle^sliapfd  Root,  {/twformis)^  ihe 
commotj  carrot,  {Dancm  caroln)* 

30,  An  articulated   Ruoi,  {arllctdata)^  Com- 
mon Soloman'g  Seal,  Convallaria  muUiflora. 

31,  Bending    Root,    [  fleiuosa),  common    Bis- 
tort* {Pohfgauum  Bistort  a.) 

Fig.  32.  A  cnpillary   Root,   {capfllarU)^    Common  * 
Flax,  {Linum  ustiatiAiiimfitii.)  -  ,   ,      , 

Fig.  35.  Fasciculated  Root,  (Jttscictttatn);  in  tnc 
AspergulEt. 

Fig.  54.  A  palmated  Root,  [palmata)^  \n  a  species 
of  the  Orchis.  j.. 

Fig.  35.  A  brancliiiig  Root,  [rairfom)^  m  the  apple- 
tree,  [Pi/ruit  wwi/ttjr,)  or  pear-tree,  (P^rus 
commuitis. ) 

Fig.  36,  A  vtriety  of  a   brandling    Root,    as    19  ; 
the  Shrubby  Ciriquefoil,   [PotetitiUa  fruticO' 

Fig.  37.  A  knotty  Root,  {nodosa) ^  Rosea. 
Fig.  38.  A  crecpfng  Root,  (repctis)^  common  straw* 
berry ,  ( Fraga  ria  ve^ca  ) . 

Fi     40  I  H*-'''haceou8  Stems,  properly  so  called. 

Fig.  41.  The  herbaceous  Stem  of  the  Dandelion, 
Jjtofiiodon  Taraxacum,  The  stem  in  this  in- 
stance is  aUo  the  flowerstalk.  It  is  divested 
of  leaves  and  branches,  and  terminates  in  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 

PLATE  LXVII. 

Fig.  1.  The  Ear,  {spictih;  /ocusta)j  and  the  Straw, 
{culmtis)f  of  Barley,  [Hordeum)^  with  the 
sheath. 

F%.  2.  The  Stipe  (xttjKs)  of  the  common  Mush- 
room, {AgnricHS  cantpestrls)^  and  its  Cap, 
{Pilms)^  with  an  oblique  section  of  the  for- 
roen 

Fig.  3,  A  radical  Flowerstalk  [PtduTtculus)  of  the 
Cowslip,  [Primuia  vcrU),  This  flowerBtalJt 
miglkt  be  considered  a  scape. 

Fig,  4.  Another  example  of  the  8tipe,  terminating 
in  many  leaves,  tlic  footstalks  of  which  com- 
pose the  Sttpc  itself.  An  oblique  section  of 
this  Stfpe  is  placed  by  It^  to  exhibit  iti  inter* 
nal  structure. 

Fig-  %*  A  simple,  Terminal  Flowerstalk,  5:c- 

Fig.  6.  Auxiliary  Flowersialks,  {PeduvaiU  axH* 
iafex)\  t btf  W Lid  C uc umbe r,  ( Cucumk ) , 

Fig.  7.  Pedicles,  (^Pedkclli)^  or  particular  flower- 
stalks*  springing  from  one  contmon  stalk, 
{Airmi  comwmm.) 

Fig.  3.  Sessile  Flowers,  (Flos  iessUix)^  without  a 
flowerstalk. 

Fig,  9.  A  Branch  of  the  Horse  Chesniit  Tree,  Ms- 
cuius  Hippocastanus^  exhibiting  the  diflcrcnt 
furms  of  its  Btids,  in  their  different  atagcs. 

Fig.  10.  A  PetioUtcd  Leaf*  {Folium  petiolaitm). 

Fig.  H.  The  bursting  Buds  of  the  PearTree,  {P^* 
rus  mafus'^i  wifh  their  accompanying  sti- 
pules. 

Fig.  12.  The  openii»g  buds  of  the  Common  Lilac* 

Fig.  13.   Sessile  Leaves,  (Folia  sfs,\iUa). 

Fig.  H.  The  Bristle  of  the  Common  Hair  Moss,  (Cow- 
frtune  Polytrtchum,)  with  the  male  flower. 
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Fig.  15.  The  same  Plant,  with  its  Tftec&f  coverej 

by  a  hairy  Cahfptra, 
Fig.  16.  The  Bn/um  andrtg^fnum,   with  its  Tht 

and  long  terminal  Sdi£\  the  Operculum 

Cali/plra, 
Fig.  17.  The  Veined  Leaf  of  theEr/yZ/vroxi/of?  cnc4^ 
Fig.  18.  The  Scapus  of  the  Corn   Hor*e  Tad,   (i' 

qtti^lum  an^^Ttjte.) 
Fig.  19w'  PJnnatiBd  Leaves,  (Folm  pmnaiifida)^  Eck 

ftops^ 
Fig.  20.   Pinnate  Leaves,    (Folia  piHnala)n   Beecli 

( Fagus  s^hatica.) 
Fig.  21.  Another  variety  of  the  Pinnate  Leaf. 
Fig.  22.  Pinnate   with  tendrils,  as  in  the  commoft 

Pta,   ( Ficia  sattva). 
Fig.  *i3.  Abruptly  and  eq\|^y  F' 
Fig.  24.  Articulated  Leaves,  (/l  ._     :    .ulala). 

The  different  species  of  the  genus  <Vic/«#. 
Fig.  25,  B I  pinnate    and  Alternate  Leaves,   ( Bijfii 

ttata  2iud  Aitema)f  Sensitive  plaiiti  (Mitna 

scnsitiva ) . 
Fig.  26.  The  cfiief  Footstalk  bifurcating,  commo 

Black  Hellebore,   (HdUhorus  nigcr)^ 
Fig.  27.    Pinnated  irreguiarly,    Agrimony,    (Agri* 

moma» ) 
Fig.  28.  Ternate  Leaves,  ( Temaia}^  Trefoil,  (  Tn 

Jolt  urn)* 
Fig.  29.  Conjugate  Leaves,  (Conjtigalo,) 
Fig*  30.  Simple  Leaf  (F(^^i«7«  simides)^  being  sup* 

ported  by  an  appropriate  foot-stalk. 
Fig.  31-  Simple  Leaf,  (Simplex*) 
Fig.  32.  Another  example  of  a  Simple  Leaf. 
Fig.  33.  A  Skeleton   Ltaf,  exhibiting  the  inte 

structure  of  the  Leaf  when  divested  of 

green  pulpy  parts.     Poplar^  (PopulusA 
Fig.  34.  A  Simple  Leaf  deprived  of  its  Cuiide*  by 

which  the  internal  structure  is  appatetit  to  tbe 

naked  eye. 
Fig.  35.  An  example  of  a  Developing  Bud,   similar 

to  those.  Fig.  11.  and  12.  of  this  Plate. 
Fig.  36.  Pinnate  Leaves,  with  Axillary  Flowers.— 
'  Common  Bugle,  { Echium  vuigare,) 
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Fig,  L 


Fig.  2. 


A  Thyrse  ( Tltt/rsva),  or  Flower-stalk,  whicW 
springs  from  the  stem,  and  forms  an  axis« 
around   which    other    flower-stalks    arrtnp 
themselves  in  different  situations,  and  at  dn- 
fer^nt  heights,  as  m  Lilac,  /./aiTiitftufii.) 
Whirl  ( Ferlkillus)^  in  which  the  Foot  Bt&lkt, 
the  Flowers,  or  the  Fruit,  have  a  circular  ar- 
rangement.' 
Fig.  S.  Panicle,  (Pankttla.)     The  BTrangement  of 
tlie  Flower-stalka  nearly  resembles  umt  of  tl>c  ! 
Thyrse,  differing,  however,  in  havn 
and  more  irregular  ramiftcationa  :  li 
ficiently  bhewn  in  this  Figure- 
The  Frond  {Fro7is)  of  the  Palm  Tite,  M 
those   plants  rc&embling   Fvloia,  particularly j 
the  Banana,  (Musa») 

,   Grape  hke   Stem,  at  in  the  Coiomoo  ( 
rant,  (Bihcs  rubrum. ) 

,  Tendril,  (CiVr/fttjr,)  which  ipriogt  irooi  tkr 
Bark,  as  in  the  J^ignanm^ 


Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  7*  An  AziII«i7  Tendril,  {Ctrrhus  AjtUaru^) 

thf  Common  Vine. 
Fig.  8.  Simple  Thorns,  and  others  that  arc  bifur- 
cated* 
^igm  9.  Thorns  adhering  to  the  true  Wood,  after 
the  bark  has  been  separatHd  by  means  of  boil- 
ing, in  the  S1()e,   ( Pntnus  spinosa, ) 
Fig.  10.  Another  example  of  a  Tendril  opposed  to 

a  Foot-stalk. 
Fig.  11.  A  Spine,  easily  separable  from  the  WoOd ; 

but  pretty  firmly  attached  to  the  Bark. 
Fig.  12.  An  Axillary  Tendril.     In  the  Grenadilla, 

(Passi/inra,) 
Fig.  IS.  Scattered  Leaves,  {Folia  Sparta.)     In  tKe 

Lily,  {LUlum  ) 
Fig.  14.  Conjoint  Leaves,  (Conjuneia,)     Common 

Honeysuckle,  (Lonierra periclymenum,) 
Fig.  15    Embracing  and  Pcrfohnte  Leaves,  {PerfO' 

Hat  a.)     In  the  Genus  Bupleitrum. 
Fig.  16.  Leaven  that  partially  surround  the  Stem. 
Fie*  17.  A  Leaf  that  forms  a  sheathe  for  the  Stem. 
Fig.  18.  Fasciculated  or  Bundled  Leaves*     Melissa* 
Fig.  19.  DecurrenC<Leaveft  (Tkcurreniia)  in  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  Thistln.     Carduus. 
Fig.  SO.  Leaves  in  a  Whirl,  (  yeriicillafa.) 
Fig.  21.  Stipules  (Siipukt),  scattered  andoppositek 
Fi^.  22.  An  Imbricated  Leaf,  (ImMcalMm.) 
Fig.  23.  A   Linear  Lanceolate  Leaf,    {Unean  St 

LanceolatumJ) 
Fig.  24.  An  Oval  Pointed  Leaf,  (Ovale.)  ' 

Fig.  25.  An  Elliptical  l^af,  (ElHfftiam.y  • 
Fig.  26.  An  Oboval  Leaf,  {Of^avfle.) 
Fig.  27.  An  Obcordate  Leaf,  ( 06corv/a/Kiii.) 
Fig.  28.  A  Reniform  Leaf,  {Renifnrme.) 
Fig*  29.  A  Sajrptiform  Leaf,  bmuated  at  its  base, 

(Saggiltj/orme.) 
Fig.  Sa  A^nangular  Leaf,  {Triangmlare.) 
Fig.  31.   Another,   but   not  smuated,    Saggitiform 

Leaf,  {Sagfriiiformem) 
Fig.  32.  A  portion  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  {Mimosa 

PwHca.) 
Fig.  S3.  A  Cruciform  Leaf,  (Cmrif^trme.) 
Fig.  34.  A  Panduriform  Leal,  {Pamduri/hrme.) 
Fig.  35.  A  Denticulated  Cordate  Leat,  ( /^eii/ictf/^. 

turn  Cfirdaium, ) 
Fig.  36.  An  Oval  Leaf,  cleft  at  its  apex. 
Fig.  37.  A  Pointed  Oval  Leaf,  similar  to  Fig.  24* 
Fig.  38.  A  Roifnded  Oval  Leaf,  doubly  serrated. 
Fig.  39.  An  Elliptical  Crenelated  Leaf. 
Fig.  40.  An  Adze-shaped  Leaf,  oval  and  pointed. 
Fig.  41.  A  Notched  Leaf,  {Stntiatum.) 
Fig.  42.  A  three-cleft  Leaf,  sinuated,  {Trijidum.) 
Fig.  43.  A    Lanceolate  Leaf,   somewhat  serrated, 

{Lanceolmium  S^rraium.) 
Tig.  44.  A  Rhomboidal  Leaf,  {RhtmboidtUe.) 
Fig.  45.  A  Cylindrical  Leaf,  {C^lindricum.) 
Fig.  46.  A  Hastate  Leaf,  {Hasiaium.) 

PLATE  LXIX. 
Fig.  1.  A  Lyrate  Leaf,  (Li^ratum.) 
Fig.  2.  A  Three-lobed  Leat.  (T,ilobatum.) 
Fig.  3.  A  Four-lobed  Leaf,  {Quadrilobatum.) 
Fig.  4.  A  Compound  Leaf,  (CoM/^osiium.)     Black 
Hellebore,  {HslUborus  niger.) 
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5.  A  Five-lobcdor  Palmated  Leaf,  (S-lobaium,) 
(>.  A  P:ilmated  Leaf,  sinuated  at  the  apices  of 
the  Leaves,  {Palmatffm.) 

7.  A  Rune  in  ate  Leaf,  {Rmncinaiam.) 

8.  A  fulded  Leaf,  composed  of  stvcn  Lobes, 
d'  eply  sinualid  and  serrated,  (Pitcatum,  Sfc) 

9.  A  Hastate  Leaf.     Same  with  Fig.  46. 

10.  A  Pinnatiiid  Leaf,  (Pumaiifidum.) 

11.  An  Oblong  Leaf,  with  two  sharp  appen- 
dages. 

V2.  Tergeminate  Leaf,  ( rwgwwiii/j/tfiB, )  Scnsi* 
fiva  Icrgcmina. 

13.  iiitermte  Leaves,  {BiiernalHm)^  Barren 
wort,  {Epimrdinm,) 

1 4.  Triternate  Leaves,  (  TriienuUum ) ,  PauUinia 
tritema. 

15.  .\  sismated  Rhomboidal  Leaf,  {Rhomboid 
dale  siuuaium. ) 

16.  Tripiniiate   Leaves,  {Tripinnala^f    Aralia 
'  spinosa, 

17.  Li-ayes  irregularly  disposed. 

18.  A  Monopetalous  CoroHsLf  {Corolla  moriope^ 
tola.) 

19.  The  Calyx  of  the  Flower  of  the  Apricot. 

20.  The  Fruit  of  the  Woodbind,  (  Convolvulus,) 
after  the  pistil  has  been  obliterated,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  functions  having  ceased. 

21.*  A  Nut  {Glans)^  the  exterior  covering  of 
which  is  hard,  and  within  an  oily  farina  is 
contained. 

22.  A  common  proper  Calyx. 

23.  Another  example  of  the  same. 

24.  The  chief  organs  of  the  fructification  of  the 
Woodbind,  viz.  the  Pistil  and  Stamens,  with 
all  their  parts. 

25.  The  Capsule  transversely  cut,  to  exhibit 
the  structure  of  the  three  Cells,  each  contain- 
ing a  Seed. 

26.  Another  example  of  a  common  Calyx,  with 
a  tubiform  Moiiopetali^us  Corolla. 

27.  A  complete  Flower,  composed  of  a  Mono- 
petalous  Corolla,  a  Calyx,  and  the  Stamens 
and  Pistils. 

28..  A  Polypetalous Corolla,  common  Pink,  {Di^ 
anihus.) 

29.  A  biii.ch  of  the  Enchanter's  Night  Shade, 
( Circaea  /i«/e/iViiia  ),  bearkigDipetalouftFlowers. 
A  :>tnj^i.  FlowtT  is  immiidiately  below, in  which 
the  characters  are  more  distinctly  marked. 

SO.  An  irregular  Calyx,  such  as  most  common- 
ly occurs  in  Labiate  Flowers. 

31.  The  Tkeca  of  Mosses:  m  one  of  the  Figures 
it  is  in  itb  proper  situation,  in  the  other  it  is 
partially  separated. 

32.  The  Catkin  {AmefUum)^  so  called  from  a 
supposed  reHomblancx*  to  the  tail  of  n  cat.— 
This  is  the  common  Hazle,  {Corylus  avellana.) 

83.  An  imbricnted  Calyx  in  the  Thistle  or  Ar- 
tichoke, (Carduu^,) 

34.  The  Shiath  {Spaiha)  which  envelopes  the 
Narcissus,  and  buibts  in  consequence  of  the 
effurtb  of.  tlie  Flower  to  unfold. 

35.  The  She;uh  tiivelopiiig  the  Cuckoo's  Pint» 
{Arum  macukUum.) 


"^m 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Fig.  36,  A  C1I7K  adKering  to  the   Germen  or  Sc*ed  Fig. 

VesseL  [n  the  natural  order,  CucurbUacece.  Fag. 
Fig,  37.  A  double  Calyx  m  the  Mallow  tribe. 

Fig.  38.  A  Polypetalous  Flower,  the  Rose,  (Rosa,)  Fig. 
Fig.  39.  The  Glumes  of  Common  Oats,  {A&ena  9a* 

iiva» ) 
Fig.  40.  A  Compound  Flosculous  Flower. 

Fig.  41.  A  TripetaJous  Flower,  Rosa  Treuicscnntia,  Fig, 
Fig,  4^.  A  Fetal  belonging  to  Ffg.  49,  with  a  Mo- 

iiopetalous  Corolla,  though  commonly  consi*  Fig, 

dered  Poly^petalous* 

Fig.  43.  A  Tetrapetalons  Corolla.  Fig. 

Fig.  4^.  The  Wrapper  (  Volm)  of  the  Clathfus.  Fig. 

Fig.  45.   A  Radiated  Flower.  Fig. 

Fig.  46.  An  example  of  six  Stamena  aurroundiog  one  Fig. 

Pistil  in  the  Lily,  Fig, 

Fig-  47.  A  Petal,  with  the  Hcctary  at  its  bate Fig. 

TheCrownlmperiai,  ( FriitllariaJ)  Fig- 
Fig.  48,  A  Semifloscutous  Flower,  Fig. 
Fig.  49.  A  Branch  of  Common  Mallow,  bearing  Mo-  Fig. 

nopetaloui  Corollas,  which  may  be  taken  for  Fig. 

Polypetalous.              "  Fig. 

Fig.  50.  A  complete  Flower,  displaying  the  parta  of  Fig. 

the  Stamens  and  of  the  Pistil.  Fig. 

Fig. 

PLATE  LXX.  **^* 

Fig. 

'Fig.  L  A  View  of  the  arrangement  of  the  p4rt8  of  Fig. 

fructificalion.  Fig. 

Fig.  2.  A  SumeD»  with  a  rounded  Anther,  cmargi-  Fig. 

ntted  and  excavated  at  the  Apex.  Fig. 

Fig.  S.  A  Cordate  Anther.  Fig. 

Fig,  4.  A  Globular  Anther,  as  in  the  Stamens  of  Fig. 

the  Lime  Tree,  (  TUia  Etiropcea,)  Fig. 

Fig.  5.  An  Anther,  intimately  connected  with  the  Fig, 

thread  of  the  Stamen  in  the  Tulip  Tree.  Fig, 

Fig.  6.  An  Anther,  with  Globular  Cells,  united  at  Fig, 
their  baaia  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  thrcad*^ —  Fig- 
In  the  Silver  Weed,  {PotcniiUa  ansemna.)  Fig. 

Fig.  7»  A  Reniform  Anther.  Fig. 

Fig,  8.  A  Round  Anther,  marked  with  Furrows,  Fig. 

Fig-  9.  A  Linear  Anther  in  Magnolia.  Fig. 

Fig.  10.  A  Bifid  Anther.     In  moat  of  the  Gramina,  Fig. 

Fig.  11.  A  Pendant  Anther.                                 -  Fig. 

Fig.  12.  A  Cornuted  Anther.  Fig. 

Fig.  13,  A  Saggitiform  Anther, 

Fig.  14.  A  Sessile  Anther  in  Common  Birthwort,  Fig. 

(ArUtdochia  ehniotitu*)  Fig. 

Fig.  15.  A  Cordate  Anther,  attached  by  its  inferior  Fig. 
surface  to  the  thready  which  is  muck  dilated 

at  its  base.  Fig. 

Fig,  16w  A  Prismatic  Anther,  having  four  Furrows.  Fig, 

Fig,  17.  An  Anther,  having  two  Comua  at  its  apex,  Fig. 

and  bifid  at  its  ba»e.  Fig. 

Fig.  18.  An  Oblong  Furrowed  Anther,     It  ia  re- 
presented in  tfiis  Plate  at  the  moment  at  which  Fig. 
It  discharges  its  Pollen. 

Fig.  19.  An  irregularly  formed  Anther,  not  very  Fig. 
common,     le  occurs  in  the  Genus  Bryoniaf 

and  some  others*  Ftjsr. 


20.  An  Anther,  cleft  both  at  the  tpex  toJl 

21.  An  Anther,  having  a  lateral  attachment  t«_ 
the  Stamen. 

22.  Each  of  the  Stamens  in  this  Figime  bear 
at  its  extremity  another  transverse  thre 
terminated  at  both  ends  by^  an  Anther  of  < 
Cell.t 

2f^.   Represents  the  Stigma  and  Seed  Ve*sel  1 
the  VVood  Melic  Grass,  (Mdica  tmijioraj 

24.  The  Stigma  and  Seed  Vessel  of  the  Pi 
of  a  species  of  Palm. 

25.  Those  of  the  CoHvatlaria. 

26.  Those  of  the  NarcUstig^ 

27.  Of  the  Sirntioies. 

28.  Of  the  Thesium. 

29.  Those  of  the  Airaphaiis, 

30.  Those  of  the  Cmispfmttim. 

31.  Tfiose  of  the  Li/thrumm 

32.  Those  of  the  Siaiiet. 

33.  Those  of  the  Dodecathtm, 

34.  Those  of  the  Loi/trtsa. 

35.  Thc#'  of  the  JusHcia, 

36.  Those  of  the  Jaimmum, 
37-  Those  of  the  Ohve. 
38.  Those  of  the  Melitig. 
39^  Those  of  the  Dodortia, 

40.  Those  of  the  Cvrittthtum. 

41.  Those  of  tlie  Convolvulus^ 

42.  Those  of  the  Nymphcta^ 

43.  Those  of  the  Asdcimts. 

44.  Those  of  the  Ciathxt. 

45.  Tliose  of  the  AraUa, 

46.  Those  of  the  Mcniipermum, 

47.  Those  of  Barberry,  {BerberU  xmlgam>\ 

48.  Those  of  the  Argemonc. 

49.  Those  of  any  Flusculous  Flower, 

50.  Those  oT  the  Hypericum  anctrose 

51.  Those  of  the  Ctlmm  Attranttunu 

52.  Those  of  the  Ctinelia. 

53.  Those  of  the  CttcubaUi. 

54.  Those  of  the  Pmk,  (Dianthtis.) 

55.  Those  of  the  Poppy,  (Papaver^) 

56.  Those  of  Leguminous  Flowerf* 

57.  Those  of  the  Iris. 

58.  Those  of  the  Common  Vine,  (Patirvfat 
/era.) 

59'  Th»8c  of  the  Geranium. 

60,  Those  of  the  Malvaceous  PUnti. 

61.  Several  Small  Nuts;  each   is  monolocotei  | 
and  contains  Farina,  which  is  also  delineated 

62.  Another  kind  of  Nut. 

63.  An  Ear  of  Wheat. 

64,  An  Ear  of  Indian  Cora. 

65,  The  Situation  of  the  Seeds  of  the  lAtxtM^l 
SpicOf  resting  on  the  FlacetUa* 

66*  A  Pericarp  of  Flax,  and  containing  irrcnl 
cavities  or  cells,  in  which  the  seeds  reiL 

67.  A  Pericarp,  equally  formed  mod  aitaDfed 
around  a  common  axis. 

68.  A  Bilocular  Capsule,  cootaining  the  seeds 


^  Besides  these  stamens  that  have  been  ilelmeattfl,  there  arc  many  others  which  our  fimlls  da  not  permit  oa  te  d3«^^; 
feot  the  esamiofttion  would  be  interesting,  a»  it  might  ertablish  a  generic  character,  hitherto  lUtJe  aitendetl  t©  bj  f 
Gifardin  ocntions  wim  0th«rfl|  whkh  it  maj  be  vrortb  while  co  eiamlne. 
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EXPLAIIMWw 

^f  Dog*«    Mercurft     [Mercttrialii   ft0w> 
net.) 

Fig.  6(},  The  Capsule  of  the  Canor  Oil  Not,  Rn. 
nuMm  Communis^  with  the  three  Celbt  cxlii* 
btted  by  a  tratiiverse  section. 

Fig.  70.  The  Capsule  of  the  TeiragaHri*  ossea. 

Fig.  71.  The  Capsule  of  the  Hermanma  nlftifolia* 

Tig.  7a.  The  Capsule  of  the  Caiin  MthhfHca;  the 
cells^  and  a  single  seed,  being  delineated. 

Fig.  73,  The  Closed  Follicles  of  the  A$ckpmM  nU 
ger. 

Fig.  74.  A  Pod  of  the  Pea,  shewing  the  alternate  ar- 
mngemeni  of  the  seeds. 

Fig.  75.  An  Open  Pod  of  the  Astragalus^  which  b 
bilocular. 

Fig.  76*  Another  Pod,  in  the  cells  of  which  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  seeds  is  also  displayed. 

Fig.  77.  An  Articulated  Pod  of  the  Hedysarum, 

Fig.  7S,  The  Winged  Pericarp  of  the  ^tlefie  nocli- 
^ara ;  in  one  figure,  the  wings  closely  em- 
brace the  front,  and  in  the  other  they  are  par- 
tially detached. 

Fig.  7^.  A  Pod  to  which  the  Seeds  arc  attached  by 
the  Umbilical  Cord,  without  any  Cells. 

Fig.  80.  A  section  of  an  Apple^  exhibiting  the 
Heshy  substance  surrounding  the  cells  that 
contain  the  seeds* 

Fig.  81.  A  Drupe  of  the  Walnut,  in  all  its  states. 
I.  Enveloped  with  its  exterior  coat,  2.  Cut 
into  two  pans,  and  stripped  of  the  bark.  S. 
The  cartilaginous  substance  contained  to  the 
centre  of  the  drupe. 

Tig.  82,  Two  Drupes  of  the  Cherry  tree. 

Fig.  83.  A  Section  of  a  Peach,  (also  a  Drupe).  The 
various  parts  of  the  fruit  here  delineated. 

Fig.  84.  The  Woody  Drupe  of  the  Cocos  nucifera* 

Fig.  85.  An  Olive  (Drupe),  with  all  its  parts. 

Tig-  86-  A  Berry  of  the  Grape. 

Fig.  87-  A  Berry  of  a  Rough  Gooseberry. 

Fig.  88.  A  Cone  of  the  Pine,  with  seeds  sepamted. 

Fig.  89.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Horse  Chcsnut. 

Fig.  90.  ThePericarp  of  thePink,(jDiflii/Awj,)  which 
has  no  cells. 

Fig.  91,  The  Pericarpof  the  Violet,  (  Viola  atiorata.) 

Fig-  92.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Woodbind,  {ConvoL 
vulus, ) 

Fig.  93.  Another  Species  of  Pericarp. 

Fig.  94.  The  Cells  opposite  to  the  Vakes.  In  the 
Tulip, 

Fig.  95.  The  Pericarp  of  the  Elate r turn  momordica 
bursting  and  throwing  its  contents  out  by  its 
elasticity,  to  the  distance  of  a  yard. 

Fig.  96-  The  Pericarp  of  the  Geranium,  upon  the 
base  of  which  the  fruit  rests  ;  in  the  second 
figure,  the  individual  seeds  are  seen  attached 
by  a  kind  of  footstalk,  in  its  proper  place. 

Fig.  97.  The  Cells  Transverse  in  the  Fuhfgala, 

Fig.  98.  A  Pericarp  that  Bursts  in  the  Middle. 

Tig.  99.  A  Pericarp  that  Bursts  at  its  Apesu 

Fig.  100.  An  example  of  S«miniferous  Cells. 
Fig.  101.  The  Placenta  in  the  Poppy. 
Fig.  102.  The   Pericarp   of  the   Siktie   nocttflora^ 
which  bursts  at  its  Aprx,  and  exbibus  the 
q^peaiance  of  five  teeth. 
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Fig.  3.  The  Cellular  SubsUntt,  wn\i^ 

agons,  and  more  porous  mfn^bf**!'^' 
Fig.  4.  A  Lengthened  Hexagott,  y^^^^  . 

in  regular  order.  ^  I-*** 

Fig.  5.  Another  example  of  Cellular  Sobfu^c^ 

taining  fissures  as  well  as  pores.  *  ^^^ 

Fig.  6.  An  example  of  Simple  Tubes.    (R^  « 

II.  Sect.  2.)  ^        ^^ 

Fig.  7.  Simple  Tubes  very  Porous* 
Fig.  8.  Large  Tubes. 
Fig.  9*   Large  Tubes,  with  Pores. 
Fig.  10.  False  Trachese,  with  Transvcr&e  Clefts. 
Fig.  11.  True  Spiral  Air-vessels  of  difTcrait  6izes- 
Fig.  12.  Large   Tubes,    containing   both    Fissures 

and  Pores. 
Fig.  IS.  Large  Tubes,  with  a  CIeFt«  a  Porous,  and 

a  Plain  Surface. 
Fig.  I4f.  Large  Tubes,  with  same  of  the  spiral  turns 

untwieted. 
Fig.  15.  A  Cylindrical  and  interrupted  Reot.    a,  A 

Transverse  Section, 
Fig.  16.  Au  Hexahcdral  Rent,  intersected  byMem^ 

braiies.     a,  Indicates  a  Transverse  Sectioo. 
Fig.  17.  The  whole  of  the  above  parts  united. 
Fig.  18.  The  Cuticle  Imperforate. 
Fig.  19.  The  Cuticle  coniaimng  Elongated  Pores. 
Fig.  20.   Cuticle  conjoined  with  Tubular  Structure. 
Fig.  21.  Cuticle  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  Cellular 

Substance. 
Fig.  22.  Cuticle  with  large  and  small  Pores. 
Fig.  23.  Cuticle  With  apparently  obstructed  PoreK 
Fig.  24.  A  Velvety  Cuticle,  the  elevated  pomts  of 

which  are  merely  an  external  elongaiio     of 

surface  of  the  cellular  membranes,  or,  as  xcir- 

bel  expresees  it,  a  kind  of  protrusion  fomied 

by  that  substance. 
Fig.  25.  Another  example  of  Cuticle  taken  from  the 

Uriica  Arborea, 
N.  B,  In  this  Table,  the  phraseology  of  Mirbel  ii 
retained,  as  beat  fitted  to  describe  his  own  views.  For 
the  particular  details  of  these,  see  VsoCTABts  Phv- 
sioLOGV,  Part  II.  Sect.  2.  in  which  they  are  fully 
staled. 

PLATE  LXXIL 
Fig.  \*  Blitum  CapiUttwnt  tHustrativr  of  the  class 


IXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


Monandria*    It  also  ia  an  example  of  an  ape^ 

talou5  flower. 
Fig.  2*  A  beautiful  gpecimen  of  the  TrietUalis  Eu' 

roptrux,  illustratifie  of  the  class  Ht-ptsindri:!. 
Fig.  3-  Tlic  FlowtTing  Rush*  Baiotrnts  uinbcUaius^ 

illustrative  of  class   Enneandria.     The  leaves 

and  gf^rmen  are  separately  engraved. 
Fig.  4**  Pendulous  Liljr,  Liiium  Pendulijlorumt  illiu- 

trating  the  class  Hexandria. 
Fig,  5.  £riV^/ CO/7 ^piViiflt  illustrative  of  clas«Octandna. 
Fig.  6*  Campantda  irackHMJUi  illustrative  of  class 

Pentandria. 

PLATE  LXXfiL 

Fig.  1»  A  beautiful  Bpecimen  of  the  Dtanthus  arho* 

reus,  illustrating  Decaudria. 
Fig.  2.  The  Rosa  gallica  versicolor,  iUustrating  Ico- 

sandria. 
Ftg.  3.  The  Galeopm  galeobdoloHt  illustrating  Di- 

dynamia,  hfo.  1, 
Fig.  4.  The  Antirrhinum  niajux^  Yellow  toad- flax, 

illustrating  Didvnatnia,  No.  2. 
Fig.  5.  Ars;emone  Mextcana,  illustrating  Polyandria. 
Fig.  6.  Thlaspi  arvense,  or  Penny  Cress,  illustrating 

Tetrad  ynamia. 

PLATE  LXXIV, 

Fig.  I.  H^-fperij wiflriViwa, illustrating Tetradynatnia. 

Fig.  2.  Bciula  lenta^  illustrating  Monoecia. 

Fi^-  S,  Scorzonera  aspera^  illustrating  Syngenesia. 

Fig.  4.  Htfpericum^  St  John's  Wort,  illustrating  Po- 
ly add  phta. 

Fig.  5.  Two  plants  of  the  Valisfieria  spiraUf.  That 
with  the  short  flower  btalks  is  the  male,  the 
other  the  female.     These  illustrate  Dioccia. 

Fig.  6w  Arum  mactttaiumt  or  Cuckoo's  pint>  illus- 
trating Gynaiidria.  Although  this  plant  has 
been  referred  in  the  arrangennent  to  the  Class 
Monoccia,  yet  we  have  selected  it  as  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  this  Claas,  in  which 
it  was  originally  placed  by  Liuoxus  him- 
self. 


PLATE  LKXV. 


Fig.  1.  Filices. 

Fivt*  2.  Musci. 

Fig.  S.  Hepaticx. 

Fi<.  4.  Algae. 

Fig.  B*  Fuugt. 


Figures  illustrative  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  claa§  Crypioga* 
mia. 


PLATE  LXXVL 

Fig.  1-  Contains  a  Section  of  Mr  Bramah's  Press  for 
Pnniing  the  Numbers  and  Dates  of  Bank 
Notes, 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  Perspective  View  of  the  same  Machine. 

PLATE  LXXVIL 

Represents  the  Interior  of  a  complete  Brewery. 
The  dimensions  of  the  vessels  are  taken  from 
the  newly  er  cted  Brev^ery  of  Mesbrs  Brown, 
Parry  and  Company,  in  Golden  Lane,  Lon- 


don, but  ihcy  arc  arranged  fn  a  differtRt  i 

nen 
Fig.  1.  Is  the  Plan  of  the  Brewery. 
Fig.  2,  and  3.  Are  different  Llevation*  of  tJie  Et 

bliihment. 

PLATE  LXXVHI. 

Ftg.  1.  Represents  a  Plan  of  the  Ma&h  Taii|  st  eonl 

elructed  by  Mr  Cooper. 
Fig.  2,   Is  an  Elevation  of  the  Ma«h  Tun,  part  of 

which  is  represented  in  Section,  to  shew  the 

Machine  within  it. 
Fig.  3,  4,  5.   Represent  the  Vertical  Axi»  and  Whei^^ 

Work,  for  giving  motion  to  the  Mashing  Ed 

gine. 
Fig*  6*   Represents  a  Stop  Valve,  which  is  a  tunpi 

and  effectual  substitute  for  a  Cock  in  ma 

situations  of  a  Brewer)'. 
Fig.  7.   Is  an  Apparatus  in  Mr  Goodwyiii>e*i  B^ 

erjt  for  Washing  Casks. 
Fig.  8.   Represents  the  Vent  l^c^  invented  by  Mrj 

Bramah,  for  admitting   the  proper   quautic 

of  Air  into  a  Cask,  to  allow  the  Uqaor 

run  off. 
Fig.  9.  Shews  a  part  of  the  Apparatus  of  the  Maalw* 

ing  Engine. 

PLATE  LXXTX.  . 

Fig.  1,  2,  S*  4.  Are  different  Sections  to  expUinthe 
Structure  of  a  Close  Copper,  which  contauifr  ■ 
three  hundred  Barrels. 

Fig.  5,  6.  Conuin  a  Plan  and  Section  of  tht  IM^^ 
the  Copper. 

Fig.  7.  Represents  a  Simple  Sluice  Cock,  whidt  ii 
generally  used  in  Breweries. 

Fig.  8,  9.  Are  Stop  Coclu*  as  conttntcted  fay  Mr 
Thomas  Rowntrce,  for  the  Suctioa  Pipes  of 
Pumps. 

Fig.  10,  II,  IS.  Are  very  Ingenious  Stop  Coeks,  to* 
vented  by  Mr  Bramah. 

Fig.  13,  Is  a  Tasting  Cocki  invented  by  Mr  Bra- 
mah, for  the  purpose  of  lastmg  the  Beer  at 
various  penods,  in  the  Great  btore  Vat. 

PLATE  LXXX. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  probable  steps  by  which  the  Ani  ^ 

was  inventea. 
Fig.  2^^ ID.  Are  Diagrams  for  iUustrating  ih<  the6» 

ry  of  Arches. 

PLATE  LXXXL 

Fig.  1— 10*  Are  Diagrams  iot  illustrating  thetbeo* 
ry  of  Arches,  Piers,  Abutmenta,  and  Stcr» 
lings.  , 

PLATE  LXXXIL 

Contains  Engravings  of  the  four  not 
Bridges  at  Rome. 

PLATE  LXXXIIL 
Contains  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  London  Bridge  j-» ' 
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an  Etevation  of  one  half  of  the  Pont  de  It 
Guillotiere,  over  the  riwr  Rosne  at  Lyons*;*—' 
and  an  Elevation  of  one  half  of  the  Pont  du 
St  Esprit,  OTer  the  river  Rosne  at  Languedoc. 

PLATE  LXXXIV. 

Contains  Plans  and  Elevations  of  one  half  of  Orleans 
Bridge,  and  one  half  of  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXV. 

Contains  am  Elevation  of  the  Bridge  of  Mazence  in 
France, — a  Plan  of  the  Superstructure  and 
Foundation,  and  a  Transverse  Section. 

PLATE  LXXXVL 

Contains  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  one  half  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of 
one  ludf  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

PLATE  LXXXVIL 

Contains  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Tongue- 
land  Bridge  over  the  River  Dee,  in  Scotland, 

PLATE  LXXXVIIL 

Contains  a  View  of  the  Wooden  Bridge  built  over 
the  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr  Bum; 
and  also  several  Designs  for  Wooden  Bridgesi 
by  Palladio. 

PLATE  LXXXIX. 

Contains  an  Elevation  of  the  famous  Wooden  Bridge 
biiilt  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  Views  of  some  of  its  parts  se- 
parately. 

PLATE  XC. 

Contains  a  Plan  of  the  Roof  of  the  Bridge  at  Schaff- 
hausen ;  a  Section  of  the  whole  Bridge ;  and 
a  Plan  of  the  Floor. 

PLATE  XCI. 

Contains  a  View  and  Sections  of  the  First  Iron 
Bridge,  built  over  the  River  Severn  at  Coal- 
brookdale ;  and  also  a  View  and  Sections  of 
the  Iron  Bridge  built  over  the  River  Wear  at 
Sunderland. 

PLATE  XCIL 

Contains  an  Elevation,  6c c.  of  the  Iron  Bridge  built 
over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas. 

PLATE  XCIIL 

Fig.  1.  Shews  the  component  parts  of  the  Arch  in 
the  Iron  Bridge  at  Sunderland,  over  the  Ri- 
ver Wear.  A,  is  a  side  view  of  a  Block  ;  B, 
an  end  view ;  C,  on&  of  the  wrought  Iron 
Bars,  by  which  the  Blocks  are  united  ;  D> 
one  of  the  Screw  Bolts ;  E,  a  length  view  of 
one  of  the  Tubesi  which  unites  the  Ribs  ho- 


rizontally ;  F,  the  end  view  of  the  Tube ;  G, 

foUi'  of  the  blocks  when  united,  and  forming 

part  of  two  Ribs. 
Fig.  2.  Is  an  Elevatiow  of  one  of  the  Frames  t«:.      :^- 

portmg  the  Centre. 
Fig.  3.  Is  a  Section  of  the  Bridge,  20  feet  from  llic 

Northern  abutment,  in  rerspectivc. 

PLATE  XCIV. 

Contains  Elevations  of  the  Iron  Bridges  at  BostcN 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  at  Bristol ;  atid  an  Ek'- 
vation  of  Bbnar  Bridge  in  Scotland. 

PLATE  XCV. 

Contains  a  Representation  of  the  Cofferdam  employ. 
ed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Neuilly  Bridge. 

PLATE  XCVL 

Fig.  1,  2,  3.  Contains  a  view  of  the  Cofferdam  used 
in  building  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  at 
Bewdley. 

Fig.  4,  5,  Represent  the  Plan  and  Section  of  a  Cof- 
ferdam used  in  under-building  one  of  the  Piersy 
and  also  the  Eastern  Abutment  of  Pulteney 
Bridge  at  Bath. 

PLATE  XCVII. 

Fig.  1.  Shews  a  simple  method,  used  in  Britain,  of 
constructing  Cofferdams,  by  driving  one  row 
of  Guaeing  Piles,  and  611ing  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  with  Pile  Planks  driven  vertically. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  a  very  simple  Caisson,  as  constructed* 
by  Mr  Smeaton. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  View  of  a  Cofferdam  employed  for 
founding  the  Sea-Lock  at  the  West  Entrance 
of  the  Caledonian  CanaL 

PLATE  XCVIIL 

Represents  the  Caisson  employed  by  Mr  Labelye  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

PLATE  XCIX. 

Represents  the  Centres  of  BlackfriarSy  WestminiteTf 
Neuilly,  and  Orleans  Bridges. 

PLATE  C. 

Represents  the  Centres  of.  Conon,  Tongueland,  and 
Ballater  Bridges ;  and  also  a  new  method  of 
forming  Centres  for  Large  ArcheSf  invented 
by  Mr  Telford. 

PLATE  CL 

Contains  Sections  of  different  parts  of  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  Orieans,  and  Dimkeld  Bridges. 

PLATE  CII. 

Contains  an  Elevation,  &c.  of  the  Foot  Bridge  over 
the  river  Clyde  at  Glasgow^  detigned  by  Mt 
Peter  Nicholson. 
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